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difficulties — Threats  of  secession  by  New  England  States— Prophetic  fears  of  Je£ferson — 
Peninsular  troops  sent  to  America — Attack  upon  Washington — Non-warlike  buildings 
destroyed — Failure  of  sir  John  Prevost  at  Plattsburg — Sir  Bdward  Pakenham*s  attack  on 
New  Orleans — His  defeat  and  death — Betreat  of  the  British — The  War  ended  by  the 
news  of  the  Peace  of  Ghent. 

• 
The  Diary  of  Mr.  Abbot,  the  Speaker,  for  the  month  of  March,  1815, 
contains  brief  but  remarkable  entries  which  maj  suggest  some  notion  of  the 
agitation  of  the  public  mind  when  the  news  came  of  two  mo8t  unexpected 
and  untoward  events. 

"  March  8th. — News  arrived  this  day  of  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  New 
Orleans ;  and  the  loss  of  general  Fakenham,  general  Qibbs,  and  2500  men 
killed  and  wounded." 

"  March  10th. — News  arrived  of  Bonaparte  having  escaped  from  Elba,  and 
landing  at  Antibes,  with  1000  men." 

The  second  startllDg  piece  of  intelligence,  following  so  close  upon  the 
finnouncement  of  a  great  defeat  of  the  British  army  in  America,  .might  have 
suggested  to  many  a  belief  that  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  of 
December,  had  not  been  ratified;  that  the  escape  of  Bonaparte  had  been 
anticipated  by  his  democratic  friends  in  America ;  and  that  a  war  in  both 
hemispheres  would  make  the  peace  as  perishable  as  **  The  Temple  of 
Concord,"  splendid  with  lamps  and  fireworks  for  a  few  hours,  upon  which 
the  people  had  gazed  in  the  Green  Park  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  August. 
The  Peace  of  Ghent  had  nevertheless  been  duly  ratified.  In  the  days  before 
steam  communication,  news  from  Europe  did  not  reach  the  United  States  in 
less  than  seven  or  eight  weeks.  Fort  Mobile,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi,  had  been  surrendered  to  the  British  on  the  11th  of  February. 
The  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent 
was  received  in  the  States  on  the  14th  of  February. 
VOL.  VIII.— 225. 


2  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSa  [1813 

We  now  propose,  as  intimated  in  our  previous  Tolume,  to  review  the 
progress  of  this  unhappy  war  with  the  United  States.*  To  render  this 
narrative  more  intelligible,  we  shall  take  a  brief  view  of  the  position  of  the 
Union  at  the  period  of  the  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  in  June,  1812. 

The  Pederal  government  as  then  constituted,  and  as  still  subsisting, 
entered  upon  its  functions  in  1789.  On  the  21st  of  Februarj,  1787,  Congress 
had  declared  that  it  was  unable  to  conduct  the  government  under  the  articles 
of  the  first  confederation  of  1777.  Each  of  the  thirteen  States  had  then  its 
separate  legislature,  each  being,  in  fact,  an  independent  republic  assuming 
an  absolute  sovereignty.  There  was  no  sufficient  central  authority  to  act 
for  the  whole  of  the  States  as  composing  one  nation.  An  assembly  of  fifty-five 
members,  with  Washington  as  its  president,  framed  the  second  constitution, 
by  which  the  authority  is  divided  between  the  federal  government  and  the 
States.  The  object  aimed  at  was,  that  each  State  should  continue  to  govern 
itself  in  whatever  concerned  its  internal  affairs,  but  that  the  Union  should 
represent  one  compact  body,  providing  for  the  general  exigencies  of  the 
people.  The  Constitution  did  not  attempt  to  prescribe  the  government  of 
the  separate  States,  each  of  which  had  its  own  constitution.  The  nature  and 
duties  of  the  Federal  government  were  defined  with  an  exactness  which 
shows  how  comprehensive  was  the  prevision  of  the  able  men  who  drew  up 
the  articles  which  during  a  very  long  period  maintained  so  many  conflicting 
interests  in  tolerable  harmony.  The  Federal  government  was  endowed  with 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers.  All  legislative  authority  was 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Bepresentatives.  The  Senate  was  composed  of  two  members  from  each 
State,  whether  large  or  small.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  was  composed 
of  a  varying  number  from  each  State,  according  to  the  amount  of  popidation. 
With  the  Congress  abided  the  power  of  raising  an  army  and  navy,  of 
declaring  war,  of  making  peace,  of  levying  taxes  for  the  common  defence  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  an  elective 
President  of  the  United  States,  who,  in  some  particulars,  was  to  act  under 
the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
Federal  government  was  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  in  district  courts,  and 
in  circuit  courts. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  had  been  nurtured  amongst  the 
original  settlers,  became  the  guiding  principle  of  the  revolution  which 
established  the  independence  of  America.  The  most  conspicuous  leaders  of 
that  revolution  were  men  of  old  family  and  of  competent  fortunes ;  but  the 
democratic  element,  progressively  increasing  in  power,  gradually  weakened 
and  finally  destroyed  the  infiuence  derived  from  property  and  from  ancient 
associations.  The  English  laws  of  entail  enabled  estates,  especially  in 
Virginia,  to  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  Estates  tail  were 
abolished  in  Virginia  in  1776  :  in  other  States  the  English  entail  laws  were 
wholly  suppressed ;  and  in  others  were  greatly  modified.  The  desire  for  free 
circulation  of  property,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  equality 
which  pervaded  the  American  government,  caused  the  rejection  of  the 
English  laws  respecting  descent.   "  If  a  man  dies  intestate,  his  property  goes 

*  AnUt  Tol.  Tii.  p.  5i5, 
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to  bis  heirs  in  a  direct  line.  If  he  has  but  one  beir  or  heiress,  be  or  she 
succeeds  to  the  whole.  If  there  are  several  heirs  of  the  same  degree,  thej 
divide  the  inheritance  equally  amongst  them,  without  distinction  of  sex."  * 

In  1790  the  Pederal  Union  comprised  the  New  England  States  of  Maine, 
Xew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut ;  the 
Middle  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland ; 
the  Southern  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
Vermont  had  been  added  to  the  original  Federation  of  thirteen  States — 
indicated  by  the  stripes  of  the  American  flag.  These  States,  with  about 
100,000  settlers  in  Tennessee  and  Elentucky,  bad,  in  1790,  according  to  the 
census,  a  population  of  about  4  millions;  in  1800  the  population  was 
nearly  5^  milHons ;  in  1810  it  was  nearly  7^  millions.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  twenty  years  was  very  large  in  the  States  composing  the  Union  in  1790 ; 
but  a  million  of  people  had  been  added  in  1810  by  the  £unilies  that  bad 
penetrated  into  the  wilds  of  the  West  and  South-West.  Communities  rose  up, 
in  regions  almost  unknown  to  the  founders  of  the  American  republic,  to 
claim  their  place  in  the  Union  as  independent  States,  having  a  sufficient 
amount  of  population  to  entitle  them  to  that  distinction.  Kentucky  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1792;  Tennessee  in  1796;  Ohio  in  1803. 
Louisiana,  which  had  been  purchased  from  France  in  1803,  became  a 
member  of  the  Federation  in  1812.  These  States  added  largely  to  the 
democratic  element  in  the  government.  In  1790  there  were  nearly  700,000 
slaves  in  the  Union;  in  1800  they  approached  900,000;  in  1810  they 
amounted  to  nearly  1,200,000.  Of  the  old  States,  the  four  Southeru,  with 
Maryland,  contained,  almost  exclusively,  the  Slave  Population.  The  coloured 
race  were  soon  abundantly  found  amongst  the  swarms  of  the  new  Western 
States,  particularly  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  In  the  ratio  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  to  Population,  three-£ifths  of  the  slaves  were  added  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons  in  each  State.  The  slaves,  uncared  for  by  legislation, 
augmented  the  legislative  power  of  the  slave-owners.  Universal  Suf&^e 
had  one  exception — "  Blacks  excluded." 

Such  was  the  community  that,  in  1812,  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain. 

John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  was  elected  upon 
the  retirement  of  Washington  after  his  eight  years*  service,  at  the  end  of 
1796.  According  to  the  American  constitution,  the  President  might  be  once 
re-elected  on  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  four  years.  Adams  was  not  so 
re-elected,  although  he  had  filled  the  office  of  Vice-President  for  eight  years 
under  Washington.  Each  of  these  eminent  men  was  opposed  to  the 
extreme  Democratic  party,  of  which  Jefferson  was  the  most  distinguished 
representative.  The  contest  between  the  Federalists  and  the  Democrats 
was  the  most  violent  that  the  Union  had  beheld;  and  it  ended  by  the 
election  of  Jefferson  as  President  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  of  the  electoral 
body.  Jefferson  himself  described  this  event  of  1801  as  a  pacific  revolution, 
as  real  as  that  of  1776 — a  revolution  not  in  the  form  of  the  powers,  but  in 
the  principles,  of  the  government,  which  had  compelled  the  vessel  of  the 

*  Kent's  "  CommenUries,"  quoted  in  Da  Tocqneville,   **  Democracy  in  America,"  voL  i 
p.  283. 
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state  to  float  out  of  the  monftrchical  current  in  which  a  faction,  as  if 
possessed — a  Action  composed  of  Anglicised  Boyalists  and  Aristocrats — had 
detained  it  daring  the  sleep  of  the  people.  The  revolution  of  1801,  he  held, 
had  carried  the  vessel  of  the  state  into  its  natural  course — ^the  Bepuhlican 
and  Democratic  course.* 

During  the  Fresidencj  of  Washington  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
could  preyent  the  sympathies  of  the  people  with  Bepuhlican  France  from 
plunging  America  into  a  war  with  England.  There  had  heen  a  French  and 
an  English  party  since  the  Union  of  the  States  in  1789.  It  is  pointed  out 
as  remarkable,  that  most  of  the  veterans  who  bore  arms  against  England 
during  the  Bevolution  had  become  of  the  English  party.  This  party 
included  the  majority  of  the  wealthy  and  the  educated.  But  the  universality 
of  suffrage  more  and  more  compelled  every  candidate  for  power  to  become 
the  partizan  of  France.f  When  the  Democratic  party  became  supreme  under 
Jcfi'erson  from  1801  to  1809,  and  afterwards  under  James  Madison,  although 
it  might  have  been  conceived  that  the  despotism  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire  would  have  revolted  the  genuine  friends  of  liberty,  the  commercial 
derangements  arising  out  of  Bonaparte's  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees  were 
tenderly  dealt  with,  whilst  the  results  of  the  counter  measures  of  the  British 
Orders  in  Council  created  in  the  majority  an  exclusive  bitterness  of  feeling 
against  this  country 4  The  injuries  inflicted  upon  American  commerce  by 
the  decrees  of  Napoleon  called  forth  no  warlike  manifestation  of  American 
resentment.  The  Orders  in  Council  of  England,  in  connection  with  the 
assertion  of  our  claim  to  a  right  of  search  for  British  sailors  in  American 
trading  vessels,  produced  a  hostile  Message  to  Congress  of  the  American 
President  on  the  1st  of  June,  1812.  This  was  the  prologue  to  the  Act  of  the 
18th  of  June  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives,  by  which  war  was 
declared  "  to  exist  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  dependencies  thereof  and  the  United  States  of  America  and 
their  territories."  Five  days  after  the  date  of  this  declaration  of  war,  and 
before  the  Message  of  Madison  could  have  been  known  in  England,  oiu* 
government  had  unconditionally  suspended  the  Orders  in  Council  as  regarded 
America.  A  conditional  revocation  of  the  Orders  had  appeared  in  the 
'*  London  Gazette  '*  of  the  8rd  of  April.  This  holding  out  the  hand  of 
fellowship  did  not  produce  a  corresponding  demonstration.  The  great 
Democratic  party  were  bent  upon  war.§ 

To  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  estimate  of  facts  from  the  counter- 
pleas  of  two  parties  in  a  civil  cause,  is  a  very  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  task. 
To  judge  between  two  angry  nations  by  the  accusations  and  recriminations  of 
their  manifestoes,  would  be  an  attempt  still  more  embarrassing  to  the  his- 
torian. The  Message  of  the  American  President  of  the  1st  of  June  is  such 
an  ex-parte  manifesto ;||  the  Declaration  of  the  Prince  Begent,  relative  to  the 
causes  and  origin  of  the  war  with  America,  of  the  9th  of  January,  1813,  is  a 


*  Gornelis  de  Wit«  *<  Thomas  Jefferson,  £tade  Histcriqne,'*  Paris,  1861. 

t  Simond,  **Toar  in  Qreat  Britain/*  toI.  i.  p.  32&. 

t  Ante,  ToI.  Tii.  pp.  493-494. 

§  Afiie,  vol.  vii.  ]i.  r.44, 

U  **  Annual  Register''  for  1812,  p.  iU. 
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Plate  paper  of  a  similar  character.*  There  is,  however,  a  very  remarkable 
doeumeot  of  American  origin,  which,  although  coming  from  a  conimunitv 
whose  interests  were  deeply  opposed  to  the  war,  may  furnish  some  evidence 
to  test  the  value  of  the  rival  pleas  of  the  two  belligerent  governments,  t  On 
the  14th  of  June,  1813,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  addressed 
a  Eemonstrance  to  the  Senate  and  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Cougress  assembled,  in  which  it  was  contended  that,  ''  the  promptness  with 
%Yhich  Great  Britain  hastened  to  repeal  her  Orders,  before  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States  was  made  known  to  her,  and  the  restoration  of  an 
immense  amount  of  property,  then  within  her  power,  can  leave  but  little 
doubt  that  the  war,  on  our  part,  was  premature ;  and  still  less,  that  the  perse- 
verance in  it,  after  that  repeal  was  known,  was  improper,  impolitic,  and  unjust." 
The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  maintained  that  the  United  States  had  never 
induced  Great  Britain  to  believe  that  the  impressment  of  her  own  seamen  on 
board  of  American  ships  was  a  reasonable  ground  of  war.  It  held  that  the 
evil  of  impressment  had  been  grossly  exaggerated  ;  %  and  that  an  honest  and 
fair  proposal  to  exclude  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  the  American 
service  would  have  produced  an  honourable  and  advantageous  arrangement 
of  the  whole  question.  The  Prince  Begent,  in  his  Declaration,  avers,  that  the 
complete  subserviency  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  the  ruler 
of  Prance  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war ;  that  "  from  their  common  origin, 
from  their  common  interests,  and  from  their  professed  principles  of  freedom 
and  independence,  the  United  States  was  the  last  power  in  which  Great 
Britain  could  have  expected  to  find  a  willing  instrument  and  abettor  ot 
French  tyranny."  The  Eemonstrance  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
echoes  this  charge  in  words  of  glowing  eloquence  :  "  If  war  must  have  been 
the  portion  of  these  United  States  ;  if  they  were  destined  by  Providence  to 
march  the  downward  road  to  slavery,  through  foreign  conquest  and  military 
usurpation ;  your  remonstrants  regret  that  such  a  moment  and  such  an  occa* 
sion  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  experiment ;  that  while  the  oppressed 
nations  of  Europe  are  making  a  magnanimous  and  glorious  effort  against  the 
common  enemy  of  free  states,  we  alone,  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims, 
sworn  foes  to  civil  and  religious  slavery,  should  voluntarily  co-operate  with 
the  oppressor  to  bind  other  nations  in  his  chains." 

The  policy  of  Jefferson  during  the  eight  years  of  his  Presidency,  and  that 
of  Madison  during  the  first  three  years  of  liis  tenure  of  office,  was  not  to 
draw  the  sword  against  either  of  the  two  great  belb'gerents  who  interfered 
with  the  peaceful  course  of  American  commerce  by  their  decrees  and  counter- 
decrees.  Their  weapons  were  embargoes  and  tariffs.  Gradually  the  war- 
party  in  the  States  became  irresistible.  Six  months  only  were  wanting  to 
the  completion  of  the  term  of  Madison's  Presidency ;  he  would  not  be  re- 
elected if  he  did  not  yield  to  the  popular  voice,  whose  passionate  expression, 
in  the  Slave  States  especially,  was  no  evidence  against  its  real  strength.    In  a 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  863. 

t  ♦*  Annual  Kegister,"  1813,  p.  409  (State  PaperB). 

t  Simond  says  that  one  half  of  the  crews  of  American  ships  were  British  seamen,  haring 
false  protections,  and  yet  not  one  in  a  hundred  was  impressed.  He  himself  owned  twenty-foor 
A  nierican  vessels,  and  had  not  ten  sailors  impressed  ont  of  them  daring  the  war,  although  a 
great  Tiumber  were  British-bom.     ("  Tour,"  vol.  L  p.  834.) 
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mixed  goyemment  the  riolence  of  the  multitude  has  a  counterpoise  in  the 
sagacity  and  prudence  of  the  more  educated  classes.  In  America,  when  two 
generals,  friends  of  Washington,  who  had  advocated  peace,  were  conyeyed  to 
prison  to  shelter  them  from  the  mob,  and  when  the  mob  broke  open  the 
prison,  fractured  the  skull  of  one,  and  killed  another  on  the  spot,  the  lesson 
was  very  intelligible  to  waverers  between  war  and  peace.  Jefferson  himself 
dreaded  going  to  war,  because  "  the  licentious  and  lying  character  of  our 
journals,  but  more  than  this,  the  marvellous  credidity  with  which  the 
members  of  Congress  received  every  current  lie,"  would  produce  constant 
embarrassment  to  the  government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  news- 
papers had  become  a  new  power  in  the  Federation,  ''  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  freedom,  and  nearly  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
order."  *  Tet  their  rapid  and  excessive  multiplication  had  neutralised  their 
influence.  In  1775  there  were  37  newspapers  in  the  thirteen  States; 
in  1810  there  were  358  in  the  Union.  Jefferson,  however  "quaker" 
was  his  general  policy,  looked  upon  the  probable  issue  of  the  war  of  1812 
with  an  almost  childish  confidence.  The  United  States  had  only  to  create 
a  marine  to  free  the  seas  from  the  ascendancy  of  Ghreat  Britain.  Upon 
American  ground  they  would  be  irresistible.  The  invasion  of  Canada  would 
be  only  a  march.  To  carry  BLalifax  would  be  merely  an  affair  of  a  few  months. 
New  York  might  be  burnt  by  the  British  fleet,  but  could  not  the  government 
of  the  Union,  in  its  turn,  cause  London  to  be  burnt  by  English  mercenaries, 
easily  recruited  from  a  starving  corrupt  population  P  No  truce,  no  inter- 
mission, before  Canada  was  obtained  as  an  indemnity  for  a  thousand  ships 
seized  by  British  cruisers,  and  for  six  thousand  seamen  carried  off  by  im- 
pressment. No  sheathing  the  sword  before  full  security  for  the  future  was 
obtained  for  every  man  sailing  under  the  American  flag.  All  this  accom- 
plished,— peace  with  Ghreat  Britain,  and  war  with  France.  Such  were  the 
dreams  of  the  man  who  drew  the  first  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  who 
believed  that  nothing  was  beyond  the  power  of  a  democratic  government.t 
The  warlike  impulses  of  this  democracy  were  sensibly  mitigated  by  the 
Mudden  pressure  of  taxation  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  local  taxation  of  each  State.  In  the  four  years 
ended  1811,  the  expenditure  upon  the  Military  and  Naval  Establishments  was 
about  24  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  four  years  ended  1815,  they  hnd  reached 
102  millions  of  dollars.  The  Public  Debt  had  been  more  than  doubled 
between  1813  and  1816,  as  compared  with  the  four  previous  years. 

The  injurious  effects  to  the  commerce  of  both  countries  which  resulted 
from  the  British  Orders  in  Council,  the  American  Embargo  Acts,  and  the 
war,  are  manifest  in  the  returns  of  exports  of  British  produce  to  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  total  exports  from  American  ports  to  all  countries. 
In  1807  the  United  States  imported  nearly  twenty-nine  millions  of  pounds* 
worth  of  foreign  merchandise,  and  exported  twenty-two  millions  and  a  half 
of  home  and  foreign  produce.  In  1811  the  imports  and  the  exports  were 
less  by  one  half.    In  1814  the  total  imports  from  all  parts  of  the  world 

*  De  Tooqueyflle,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

t  These  opiniona  are  rapported  by  a  reference  to  fire  letters  of  Jefferson,  of  Jannarj,  Jane, 
and  August,  1812,  to  be  fonnd  in  ''Works  of  Jefferson,"  toL  vi.  See  De  Wit,  ** Thomas 
Jefferson,"  p.  356. 
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amounted  onlj  to  2,700,000^.,  and  the  total  exports  to  1,440,000/.  The 
internal  resources  of  America  were  indeed  very  great,  in  her  unlimited  amount 
of  territory,  in  the  adTenturous  industry  of  her  people,  and  in  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  the  communications  between  the  several  States.  In  1790  there 
were  under  2000  miles  of  Post  Boutes,  with  75  Fost-ofBces.  In  1815  there 
were  nearly  44,000  miles  of  Post  Boutes,  with  3000  Post-offices.  But  the 
American  population  would  never  have  quadrupled  in  half  a  century  without  the 
stimulus  of  foreign  commerce.  The  great  Cotton  cultivation  of  the  Southern 
States  was  at  the  period  of  this  war  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  their 
slave  population  was  consequently  less  identified  with  the  ruthless  tyranny 
of  the  demand  for  labour  than  with  the  milder  servitude  under  the  original 
planters.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  interruption  of  our  cotton 
supply  by  the  war  of  1812  would  have  produced  an  essential  derangement  of 
that  great  branch  of  our  manufacturing  industry  which  had  enabled  us  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  support  the  pressure  of  the  continental  war.  But  at 
that  period  the  imports  of  American  cotton  were  comparatively  trifling.  The 
first  arrival  of  cotton  wool  from  America  was  one  bag  from  Charleston 
delivered  at  Liverpool  in  1785.  In  1791  only  2,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were 
gro\vnQ  in  the  United  States ;  in  1801  the  crop  was  about  40,000,000  lbs. ;  in 
1811  the  crop  was  estimated  at  80,000,000  lbs.  The  exports  of  cotton,  which 
had  been  62,000,000  lbs.  in  1811,  were  reduced  to  28,000,000  lbs.  in  1812, 
and  to  19,000,000  lbs.  in  1813.  When  we  compare  these  figures  with  the 
961,707,264  lbs.  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
United  States  in  the  year  ending  3l8t  of  December,  1859,  we  may  estimate 
the  danger  and  difficulty  of  a  diminished  supply  now,  as  compared  with  the 
period  when  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  countries  was  wholly  sus- 
pended, except  through  the  extensive  operation  of  that  contraband  trade  which 
no  blockade  or  embargo  could  prevent.*  It  is  a  singular  fact,  as  showing  the 
notions  of  commercial  policy  which  prevailed  at  that  period  in  the  legislative 
mind,  that  Earl  Damley,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  14, 1813,  complained 
that  "  American  Cotton,  on  a  system  that  could  not  be  too  severely  repro- 
bated, had,  until  lately,  been  allowed  to  be  imported,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  our  own  colonies,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  territory  of  our 
enemies."  t  The  cotton-spinners  of  York  at  that  time  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  they  said,  that  having  learnt  that 
petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  House  in  favour  of  a  prohibition  on  the 
exportation  of  cotton-wool,  the  growth  of  America,  they  prayed  the  House 
not  to  adopt  any  measures  which  could  assist  the  efforts  of  foreign  nations 
to  supplant  our  cotton  manufacture,  and  which  would  prove  the  entire  ruin 
of  the  trade  of  the  petitioners.  J 

In  the  Bemonstrance  of  Massachusetts  the  Congress  is  asked, ''  Must  we 
add  another  example  to  the  catalogue  of  republics  which  have  been  ruined  by 
a  spirit  of  foreign  conquests Were  not  the  territories  of  the  United 

*  For  the  preceding  statistical  facts  regarding  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  War, 
«re  hare  consulted  *' Geography  of  America,*'  published  by  the  Society  for  Diffusion  of  Usefo] 
Knowledge  ;  Porter's  **  Progress  of  the  Nation  ;"  Macgregor's  ''Commercial  Statistics,"  toI  iiL  ; 
the  ''English  Cyclopsdia,"  art.  United  States  ;  and  the  "American  Almanac,"  for  1861. 

t  Hansard,  toI.  zxTi.  ooL  180. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  203. 
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States  sufficiently  exteDslve  before  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  the  pro- 
jected reduction  of  Canada,  and  the  seizure  of  West  Florida  ?  "     Within  a 
fortnight  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  American  general  Hull  set  out  for 
the  invasion  of  Canada  with  a  force  of  2800  men.     On  the  12th  of  Julj  he 
crossed  the  river  Detroit,  and  captured  the  small  open  town  of  Sandwich. 
From  this  place  he  issued  a  proclamation  threatening  a  war  of  extermination 
if  the  savages  were  employed  in  resisting  his  advance.    The  English  com- 
mander, major-general  Brock,  had,  however,  collected  a  force  of  700  British 
regulars  and  militia,  and  600  Indians,  with  which  he  repulsed  Hull  in  three 
attempts  ogainst  Fort  Amherstburg,  and  compelled  him  to  recross  the  river 
to  Detroit.     On  the  16th  of  August  Hull  capitulated  with  2500  men  to 
Brock  and  his  little  armj.    A  second  attempt  to  invade  Upper  Canada  was 
made  bv  the  American  general  Wadsworth,  who,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
carried  Queenstown  with  a  large  force.     In  the  defence  of  Queen st own, 
general  Brock,  the  gallant  English  commander,  fell ;  but  reinforcements  of 
English  troops  having  arrived,  Wadsworth  was  totally  defeated,  and  sur- 
rendered with  900  men.    At  the  time  of  Hull's  capitubtion  to  Brock,  the 
American  fort  in  the  small  island  of  Michillimackinac  was  taken  bj  a  force  of 
English,  of  Canadians,  and  of  Indians. 

The  employment  of  Indians  in  the  first  American  war  had  aroused  the 
eloquent  wrath  of  Chatham,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Who  is  the  man  who  will 
dare  to  authorize  and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
of  the  savage  ?  *'  Not  only  American  but  English  writers  denounce  their 
employment  in  the  war  of  1812,  as  a  stain  upon  our  national  reputation. 
Certainly  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  whenever  the  Indians  were  acting  in 
detached  bodies,  as  aUies  of  the  British  and  Canadians,  their  warfare  was 
marked  by  the  reckless  destruction  of  life  and  property,  ana  Dy  their  accusu 

T4.  •  1.  I.  r  •  *  I.  i.  Ir.  J.  •  .7  !-.-♦  desoatch  of  general  15rock,  addressed 
It  IS  but  fair  to  state  that  m  the  ]BBi  Jesp  J  ^he    British    province, 

to  sir  George  Prevost,  Governor  in  ^^^  j^^j^^  nations  had  been 
of  North  America,  he  says,  that  niMnj  ^^^^^  notwithstanding  the  con. 
engaged  in  active  warfare  with  the  ^^^.  ^^  dissuade  them  from  it ;  that 
stant  endeavours  of  the  British  g^^^^f^^ook  a  most  active  part;  and  that 


an  English  captain.  "  Nothing,  ^^  *  ^^^  taken  by  them  during  the 
order  and  steadiness.  A  few  V^^^^^tDgoitJ'  Such  was  their  forbear- 
advance,  whom  they  treated  with  •^^  #  ^b^m,  that  the  enemy  sustained 
ance  and  attention  to  what  was  >^'*|'^rianed  by  the  fire  of  our  battery."  f 
no  other  loss  in  men  than  what  wa»  ^'^^L^  in  irbich  the  common  ferocity  of 
This  might  liave  been  an  exception^  ?Jvy  oae  of  the  most  honourable  and 
Indian  warfare  might  have  been  contrrfj^^^efl.  The  savages  fighting  under 
the  most  lamented  of  the  British  officertl*^^  be  under  miliUry  com- 

him  cannot  be  described  as  of  *'  too  lo*^  •'^ 


ff 


0f  t]M?«see. 
t  Londou  Unritte,  OcU.Ur  Wh,  **^ 
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moDcl.*'  The  British  authorities  undoubtedly  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indian  chiefs  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  crime  was  not  in  arming  these 
daring  warriors,  with  the  intent  to  bring  them  under  the  common  subjection 
of  the  soldier  to  his  officer ;  but  in  leaving  them  when  they  were  armed  to 
their  own  uncontrolled  action,  in  which  ''forbearance"  would  have  been 
accounted  by  them  weakness  and  not  virtue. 

The  early  successes  of  our  land  forces  could  scarcely  have  been  expected. 
The  number  of  regular  British  troops  in  Canada  was  about  4500  men ;  the 
militia  of  the  two  provinces  was  not  more  in  number.  The  American  regular 
army  was  equally  small.  But  the  prowess  of  the  American  militia  had  been 
capable  in  the  former  war  of  gaining  victories  over  the  disciplined  troops  of 
Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis.  The  politicians  of  London  were  surprised  at  the 
victories  of  1812.  They  saw  a  great  host  of  the  militia  of  the  Northern  States 
ready  to  fight  with  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  democratic  populations.  They 
were  unacquainted  with  the  philosophical  demonstration,  '*  that  when'  a 
democratic  people  engages  in  a  war  after  a  long  peace,  it  incurs  much  more 
risk  of  defeat  than  any  other  nation."  The  first  successes  of  our  armies  in 
America  begat  a  confidence  that  the  duration  of  the  war  would  be  attended 
with  similar  triumphs.  There  was  surprise  when  our  troops  in  Canada  were 
beaten.  There  was  universal  indignation  when,  in  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
the  choicest  of  the  Peninsular  troops  were  routed  at  New  Orleans.  It  was 
not  understood  that  the  chances  of  success  for  the  army  of  a  democratic  people 
are  necessarily  increased  by  a  prolonged  war ;  and  that  such  an  army,  if  not 
ruined  at  first,  would  become  the  victors.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  naval  force  of  the  United 
States  consisted  of  four  frigates  and  eight  sloops,  manned  by  6000  seamen 
The  British  navy  comprised,  of  ships  in  commission  for  sea  service,  a  total  of 
621 ;  of  these,  102  were  ships  of  the  line ;  of  frigates,  from  44  guns  to  32, 
there  were  111 ;  of  smaller  frigates,  sloops,  gun-brigs,  and  cutters,  thero 
were  more  than  300.t  What,  thought  the  people  of  this  country,  could  the 
petty  American  navy  efiect  against  such  a  force  ?  The  London  Gazette, 
of  the  6th  of  October,  announced  the  capture  of  Detroit  and  the  capitulation 
of  Hull.  The  London  Gazette,  of  the  10th  of  October,  contains  a  despatch 
from  vice-admiral  Sawyer,  enclosing  "  a  letter  from  captain  Dacres,  of  his 
Majesty's  late  ship  Guerrifere,  giving  an  account  of  his  having  sustained  a 
close  action  of  near  two  hours,  on  the  19th  ult.,  with  the  American  frigate 
Constitution,  of  very  superior  force  both  in  guns  and  men  (of  the  latter 
almost  double),  when  the  Guerri^re,  being  totally  dismasted,  she  rolled  so 
deep  as  to  render  all  further  efforts  at  the  guns  unavailing,  and  it  became  a 
duty  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  remaining  part  of  her  valuable  crew  by  hauling 
down  her  colours."  The  American  frigate  Constitution,  which  captured  the 
Guerri^re,  was  of  1533  tons,  whilst  the  English  frigate  was  of  1092 
tons.  On  the  16th  of  October  the  American  brig  Wasp  captured  the 
British  sloop  Frolic,  each  being  of  18  guns,  but  the  American  vessel  much 
superior  in  tonnage.  Both  these  small  vessels  ^ere  captured  soon  after 
the  action  by  the  British  ship  of  the  line  Foictiers.    Another  disaster  quickly 

*  See  De  Tocquevllle,  vol.  iv.  chap.  xxiv. 
t  See  Tables  to  Janieii's  **  Naval  History.** 
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followed  the  loss  of  the  Guerriire.    The  British  frigate  Macedonian,  after  a 
most  gallant  fight,  was  captured  by  the  American  frigate  United  States.    As 
in  the  case  of  the  Guerri^re,  the  tonnage  of  the  Macedonian  was  nearly  a 
third  less  than  the  tonnage  of  the  enemy's  frigate.     Again,  on  the  29th  of 
December,  the  Java,  of  1092  tons,  was  captured  by  the  Constitution.     The 
British    sloop  Peacock,  which  struck   to    the   American  brig    Hornet   on 
the  14th  of  February,  1813,  was  the  fifth  ship  of  our  navy,  numbering 
621   vessels  in  commission  for  sea  service,  which   had  hauled   down  its 
colours  in  engagements  with  four  ships  of  that  navy  which  comprised  only 
four  frigates  and  eight  sloops.     The  people  of  this  country  were  in  asto- 
nishment, and  almost  in  despair,  at  this  unexpected  result.    The  glory  of  our 
navy  had  departed.    "  The  charm  of  its  invincibility  had  now  been  broken ; 
its  consecrated  standard  no  longer  floated  victorious  on  the  main."  *    Prance 
and  other  nations  rejoiced,  saying  that  England's  nuuritime  tyranny  was  at  an 
end.     The  Admiralty  was  assailed  by  denunciations  of  its  incapacity  and 
neglect.    It  was  answered  that  our  naval  force  on  the  American  stations  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  was  in  no  degree  insufficient ;  that  from  Halifax 
to  the  West  Indies  there  were  stationed  ships  seven  times  more  powerful 
than  the  whole  of  the  American  navy.     Our  government  was  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  great  inequality  in  the  comparative  size  of  what  were  called 
American  frigates.     The  Constitution,  the  United   States,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, were  intended  for  line-of- battle  ships.    Although  only  single-decked 
vessels,  they  had  the  same  tonnage  and  capacity  for  carrying  men  as  the 
greater  number  of  British  two-deckers.     They  were  ships  of  the  line  in  dis- 
guise.   The  Americans  no  doubt  knew  that  the  captain  of  a  British  32-gun 
frigate  was  bound  to  fight  any  single-decked  ship,  and  that  he  would  bo 
liable  to  a  court-martial  if  he  shrank  from  such  an  engagement.     Our  govern- 
ment, which  prescribed  the  rule,  shut  its  eyes  to  the   inevitable  danger. 
Scarcely  a  frigate  of  our  navy  in  the  Atlantic  was  sailing  with  a  consort.     As 
in  the  outset  of  every  other  war,  and  too  often  during  its  continuance,  the 
British  Admiralty  was  the  slave  of  routine.    It  neither  built  frigates,  nor  cut 
down  line-of-battle  ships,  capable  of  meeting  these  enormous  American  vessels 
called  frigates.     It  sent  the  captains  and  crews  of  ordinary  frigates  to  fight 
single-handed  against  such  disparity  of  force.     There  were  numerous  fast 
two^eckers  that  might  have  been  employed  on  the  American  stations,  ready 
for  meeting  these  vessels  on  equal  terms.    The  Admiralty  believed  that  a 
frigate  was  a  frigate,  and  ought  to  contend  with  any  other  frigate.    The 
government  was,  in  truth,  too  busy  with  the  European  war  to  pay  much 
attention  to  an  enemy  regarded  with  an  official  feeling  approaching   to 
contempt. 

Seven  years  only  had  elapsed  since  the  glories  of  Trafalgar,  when  the 
British  navy  felt  degraded  and  humiliated  by  these  unforeseen  triumphs  of 
an  enemy  with  whom  that  generation  of  seamen  had  never  measured  their 
strength.  A  spirit  of  emulation  was  quickly  roused.  The  commanders  and 
crews  of  ships  in  the  Atlantic  knew  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to  make 
prize  of  merchant  vessels  and  sweep  privateers  from  the  seas,  but  that  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag  would  be  impaired  unless  some  achievement  could 

*  Earl  Damley  in  the  Houw  of  Lorda,  Kaj  14,  1813— (Eanaard,  voL  zxiv.  ooL  182.) 
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restore  its  old  prestige.  There  was  a  captain  of  a  frigate  on  the  Halifax 
station  whose  chiyalrous  feeling  prompted  him  to  some  exploit  in  which,  with 
an  equal  enemy,  he  might  rely  upon  a  sound  ship  and  upon  well-trained 
men.  Captain  Broke,  of  the  Shannon,  had,  by  careful  training,  brought 
his  crew  mto  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  He  had  been  long  watching  the 
frigate  Chesapeake  in  the  harbour  of  Boston.  These  frigates  were  of  nearly 
equal  strength  in  their  weight  of  metal  and  their  number  of  men.  Captain 
Broke,  in  his  desire  to  fight  a  duel  with  the  American  frigate,  had  sent  away 
ids  consort,  the  Tenedos,  and  had  then  despatched  a  courteous  challenge  to 
captain  Lawrence  of  the  Chesapeake,  in  which  he  says : — "  I  request  you 
win  do  me  the  fayour  to  meet  the  Shannon,  ship  to  ship,  to  try  the  fortunes 
of  our  respective  flags.  AH  interruption  shall  be  provided  against.*'  This 
challenge  was  sent  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
Shannon  lay*to  under  Boston  lighthouse.  Captain  Lawrence  had  not 
received  Broke's  letter  when  he  sailed  out  of  the  harbbur,  followed  by  many 
seamen  and  other  inhabitants  of  Boston  in  barges  and  pleasure  boats,  who 
expected  that  this  daring  demonstration  of  the  hostile  frigate  would  be 
followed  by  its  speedy  capture.  At  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  the 
American  hauled  up  within  hail  of  the  Englishman  on  the  starboard  side, 
and  the  battle  began.  After  two  or  three  broadsides  had  been  exchanged, 
the  Chesapeake  fell  on  board  the  Shannon,  her  mizen  chains  locking  in  with 
her  adversary's  fore-rigging.  Broke  immediately  ordered  the  two  ships  to  be 
lashed  together,  and  the  select  men  to  prepare  for  boarding.  His  own  pithy 
narrative  tells  the  result  more  effectively  than  any  amplification.  "  Our 
gallant  bands  appointed  to  that  service  immediately  rushed  in,  under  their 
respective  officers,  upon  the  enemy's  decks,  driving  everything  before  them 
with  irresistible  fury.  The  enemy  made  a  desperate  but  disorderly  resistance. 
The  firing  continued  at  all  the  gangways,  and  between  the  tops,  but  in  two 
minutes'  time  the  enemy  were  driven  sword  in  hand  from  every  post.  The 
American  flag  was  hauled  down,  and  the  proud  old  British  union  floated 
triumphant  over  it.  In  another  minute  they  ceased  firing  from  below,  and 
called  for  quarter.  The  whole  of  this  service  was  achieved  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  commencement  of  the  action.*'  This  single  combat,  fought  on  the 
anniversary  of  Howe's  great  victory,  had  as  much  effect  in  restoring  the 
confidence  of  England  in  her  naval  arm  as  if  an  enemy's  squadron  had  been 
brought  captured  into  her  ports.  Captain  Broke  sailed  off  with  his  ])rize  for 
Halifax,  where  captain  Lawrence,  who  had  fought  his  ship  with  real  heroism, 
died  of  his  wounds,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  officers  of  the 
Shannon. 

The  details  of  the  campaigns  in  Canada  would  have  small  interest  for  the 
present  generation.  The  vicissitudes  of  this  warfare,  the  advance  of  the 
Americans  one  week  and  their  retreat  the  next,  the  skirmishes,  the  surprises, 
scarcely  excited  the  attention  of  the  public  of  this  country,  coming  close 
apon  the  stimulating  narratives  of  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Moscow,  or 
the  march  of  Wellington  from  Torres  Yedras  to  Madrid.  The  battle  of 
**  Chrystler's  Farm"  could  scarcely  compete  in  interest  with  the  victory  of 
Salamanca.  In  1813  the  British  were  compelled  to  evacuate  York  (now 
Toronto),  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.  The  Americans  there  burnt  the 
public  buildings;  which  act  was  alleged  as  the  justification  for  a  more 
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memorable  and  more  disgraceful  act  of  retaliation  by  the  Britisli  at  Wash- 
iDgtoD.  In  an  attack  upon  Burlington,  the  Americans  were  compelled  to 
fall  back  upon  Niagara,  and  lost  a  great  part  of  their  army  in  a  series  of 
unsuccessful  actions.  The  British  on  the  Detroit  frontier  were  forced  to 
retreat  in  confusion.  On  Lake  Ontario  our  troops,  under  sir  George  Prevost, 
were  repulsed  m  an  attack  upon  Sackett*s  Harbour.  On  Lake  Erie  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  destroyed  our  flotilla;  and  the  Americans, 
obtaining  the  command  of  the  lake,  became  masters  of  Upper  Canada.  Ten 
thousand  men  then  marched  from  different  points  upon  Lower  Canada* 
where  the  action  near  Chrystler's  Farm  took  place,  and  the  American  army, 
totally  rout.ed,  precipitately  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence.  General  Hull 
sustained  another  severe  defeat  on  the  25th  of  December.  Li  this  campaign, 
when  the  American  general  evacuated  Fort  St.  Q-eorge,  by  the  express  orders 
of  his  government  he  burnt  the  Canadian  village  of  Newark.  The  order 
said,  "  The  exposed  part  of  the  frontier  must  be  protected  by  destroying  such 
of  the  Canadian  villages  in  its  front  as  would  best  shelter  the  enemy  during 
the  winter."  When  the  British  troops  under  colonel  Murray  defeated  the 
Americans  at  Buffalo,  that  village  was  burnt  as  well  as  the  village  of  Black 
!Bock  ;  and  the  Indians  were  let  loose  on  the  surrounding  country  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  conflagration  of  Newark.  Sir  George  Frevost  then  issued 
u  proclamation  lamenting  the  necessity  which  had  compelled  these  reprisals, 
and  deprecating  a  continuance  of  so  barbarous  a  system  of  warfare.  His 
retaliation  had  some  effect  upon  the  Americans  in  putting  a  stop  to  what  an 
officer  of  that  government  called  the  "  new  and  degrading  system  of  defence, 
which,  by  substituting  the  torch  for  the  bayonet,  furnished  the  enemy  with 
both  motive  and  justification  for  a  war  of  retaliation.'**  The  disgrace 
remained  to  both  sides.  The  retaliatory  spirit  was  strangely  exhibited 
during  this  year  in  another  form.  Twenty-three  prisoners  of  war  were  sent 
to  England  to  be  dealt  with  as  British  subjects.  The  American  general 
then  ordered  into  close  confinement  twenty-three  British  soldiers,  as  hostages 
for  the  safety  of  the  twenty-three  who  were  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as 
traitors.  Our  government  selected  forty-six  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers — prisoners  in  England — ^to  be  regarded  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of 
the  twenty-three  prisoners  in  America.  The  affair  went  off  ^dth  menaces ; 
and,  on  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  British  who  had  fought  against  their 
country,  and  the  hostages,  were  silently  released. 

The  desultory,  indecisive,  and  useless  fightings  in  Canada  had  produced 
not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  relative  positions  of  Great  Britain  and 
America.  The  English,  however,  had  learnt  not  to  underrate  the  courage 
and  enterprize  of  their  enemy ;  the  Americans  had  learnt  that  Canada  could 
not  be  conquered  in  a  day's  march,  and  that  a  handful  of  disciplined  troops 
might  defend  the  country  against  numerous  bands  imperfectly  organized. 
The  naval  successes  of  the  United  States  were  almost  wholly  at  an  end  after 
the  first  year.  Our  government  learnt  a  little  caution  and  providence,  and 
gave  up  the  false  confidence  that  any  English  frigate  could  fight  a  vessel 
whose  tonnage  was  as  three  to  two.  The  merchant  service  of  both  countries 
sustained  severe  losses ;  but  American  commerce  suffered  still  more  from  the 

*  AimMrong  (Amcricaii  Soeretar7-si-War)-^notod  by  Aliaon. 
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restrictive  measures  of  the  American  government.  The  interruption  to  the 
dealings  of  North  and  South  with  neutral  states  was  so  serious,  that  in 
March,  1814,  the  President  proposed  to  Congress  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo 
and  Non-Importation  Acts.  The  British  government  proclaimed  a  blockade 
of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  nearly  2000  miles  in  extent, 
and  abounding  in  harbours  and  navigable  inlets.  The  President,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  proclaimed  that  such  blockade  was  not  a  regular  or  legal 
blockade,  as  defined  and  recognized  bj  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  it  formed 
no  lawful  prohibition  or  obstacle  to  friendly  and  neutral  vessels  U>  trade  with 
the  United  States.  We  have  shown  that  in  1814  the  total  exports  of  the 
United  States  had  fallen  to  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  in  value.  The 
government  had  almost  wholly  lost,  in  the  excessive  falling  off  of  imports,  its 
great  source  of  revenue — the  Customs.  It  resorted  in  1814  to  taxes  on  excisable 
articles,  to  licences,  and  to  stamps.  The  system  of  loans,  coupled  with  the 
issue  of  Treasury  notes  was  also  adopted ;  and  the  public  debt  was  very 
quickly  doubled.  The  Democratic  party  was  depressed,  and  almost  hopeless. 
Jefferson  himself  begaa  to  speak  with  bitterness  of  the  ruin  of  the  planters, 
of  the  weight  of  taxes,  of  the  silly  boasts  of  the  press.*  The  personal  lot  of 
this  distinguished  man  was  truly  pitiable.  He  said,  that  as  for  himself,  this 
^te  of  things  would  compel  him  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  all  tranquillity,  of 
all  comfort,  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Prom  the  total  depreciation  of  the  pro-^ 
ducts  which  ought  to  prociure  him  subsistence  and  independence,  he  should 
be,  like  Tantalus,  dying  of  thirst,  with  the  water  up  to  his  shoulders.  The 
New  England  States  began  openly  to  complain  of  that  preponderance  of  the 
Southern  States  which  had  forced  the  Union  into  war.  Very  early  in  the 
contest  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  refused  to  send  their  contingents 
to  the  army  of  the  Union ;  and  now  Massachusetts  proposed  to  confer  with 
delegates  from  other  New  England  States, ''  to  take  measures  if  they  think 
proper,  for.  procuring  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  United  States, 
to  revise  the  Constitution" — in  other  words,  to  break  up  the  Union.  Six 
years  later,  the  question  of  preponderance  between  the  North  and  South 
was  again  agitated,  upon  the  discussions  on  the  admission  of  Missouri  to 
the  Union;  in  which  struggle  the  great  question  was  involved,  whether 
slavery  should  be  established  in  that  State,  or  excluded  by  the  terms  of 
admission.  The  confidence  of  many  thoughtfiil  persons  in  the  United 
States  in  the  duration  of  the  Union  had  been  shaken  by  the  divisions  of 
Pedendists  and  Bepublicans,  which  had  reached  a  climax  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Jefferson,  one  of  the  most  foreseeing  of  the  founders  of  the  Eepublic,  did  not 
regard  these  divisions  with  alarm,  because  they  existed  in  the  bosom  of  each 
State.  What  he  regarded  with  alarm  was  the  coincidence  of  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion, moral  and  political,  with  the  geographical  line.  The  views  of  a  sagacious 
statesman  are  sometimes  prophetic.  The  idea  of  a  line  of  geographical 
demarcation  involving  a  different  system  of  politics  and  morals,  once  con- 
ceived, he  thought  could  never  be  effaced.  He  believed  that  this  idea  would 
appear,  on  every  occasion,  renewing  irritation,  aod  kindling  in  the  end  hate 
to  mortal,  that  separation  would  become  preferable  to  eternal  discord.    He 
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had  been,  he  said,  of  those  who  had  had  the  firmest  confidence  in  the  long 
duration  of  the  Union ;  he  began  much  to  doubt  it.* 

On  the  dlst  of  Maj,  1814,  two  thousand  four  hundred  gallant  troops, 
the  soldiers  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  were  on  board  a  fleet  in 
the  Gkironne,  waiting  a  &yourable  wind  to  sail  for  America.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  Forty-fourth  and  the  Eightj-fifth  regiments,  and  had  marched 
from  Bayonne  when  the  white  flag  hoisted  on  the  citadel  had  announces 
that  the  war  with  France  was  at  an  end.  The  squadron  sailed  for  Bermuda 
where  they  were  joined  by  other  forces.  The  troops,  amounting  to  abouW 
3500  men,  were  under  the  command  of  general  Boss.  Admiral  Cockbum 
commanded  the  fleet.  These  officers  were  experienced  and  energetic.  Their 
political  discretion  maj  be  doubted,  although  their  first  dangerous  and 
unjustifiable  measures  might  have  been  under  the  positiye  direction  of 
the  government  at  home.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  Tangier  Islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  they  invited  the  negroes  in  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces, with  a  promise  of  emancipation,  to  join  the  British  forces.  Seven- 
teen hundred  men  fled  from  their  plantations,  and  were  marshalled  in 
the  English  ranks.  This  incitement  of  the  negro  population  to  revolt 
was  a  measure  that  the  most  uncompromising  hostility  and  the  nearest 
danger  could  scarcely  justify.  The  British  government  had  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine  to  the  owners  of  the  slaves ;  the  amount  of  which  was  referred  at* 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  to  the  emperor  of  Eussia.  He  awarded  a  com- 
pensation of  250,0002.  On  the  14th  of  August  admiral  Cockbum  offi- 
cially announced  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  that 
it  was  his  purpose  to  employ  the  force  under  his  direction  "in  destroy- 
ing and  laying  waste  such  towns  and  districts  upon  the  coast  as  may  be 
found  assailable."  He  added  that  this  was  in  retaliation  for  a  wanton 
destruction  committed  by  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  Upper  Canada.t 
The  announcement  was  afterwards  withdrawn.  The  spirit  of  it  was  un- 
happily preserved,  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  a  brilliant  attack  upon  the 
capital  of  the  United  State84 

The  British  squadron  having  ascended  the  river  Fatuxent,  the  army 
was  disembarked  at  the  village  of  Benedict,  with  the  intention  of  co- 
operating with  admiral  Cockbum  in  an  attack  on  a  fiotilla  of  gunboats. 
The  army  commenced  its  march  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  in  three  days 
had  advanced  to  within  sixteen  miles  of  Washington.  Admiral  Cockbum 
had  during  this  time  taken  and  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  flotilla.  On  the 
23rd  general  Boss  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  Washington. 
He  put  his  troops  in  motion  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  and  on  the  24th 

*  Works,  ToL  viL  quoted  by  De  Wit.  See  Mias  Ifartineau,  **  Histoiy  of  the  American 
Compromises." 

t  Alison,  in  quoting  tliis  announcement,  makes  admiral  Cockbum  say,  that  it  became  his 
duty  to  do  this  '*  under  the  new  and  imperative  character  of  his  orders.'* 

t  The  duke  of  Wellington  had  ever  scrupulously  respected  priyate  property,  and  had  spared 
defenceless  places.  When  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  1844,  suggested  the  bombardment  of 
Brighton  in  the  event  of  a  war,  the  duke  wrote  to  Mr.  fiaikes — **What  but  the  inordinate 
desire  of  popularity  could  have  induced  a  man  in  his  station,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  the 
son  of  the  king,  of  high  rank  and  pretensions  in  that  profession  of  tiie  service,  to  write  and  pub- 
lish such  a  production — an  invitation  and  provocative  to  war,  to  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  such 
as  has  been  disclaimed  by  the  civilised  portions  of  mankind.*' — (Baikes*  ''Corresi)ondmce,** 
p.  366.) 
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defeated  the  American  armj,  amounting  to  between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
men.  The  catastrophe  is  related  in  few  words  hy  general  Boss: — "Having 
halted  the  army  for  a  short  time,  I  determined  to  march  upon  Washington, 
and  reached  that  city  at  eight  o'clock  that  night.  Judging  it  of  consequence 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  public  buildmgs  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  so  that  the  army  might  retire  without  loss  of  time,  the  following 
buildings  were  set  fire  to  and  consumed : — ^the  Capitol,  including  the  Senate- 
Honse  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  the  Arsenal,  the  Dockyard,  Treasury, 
War-office,  President's  Palace,  Bope-walk,  and  the  great  Bridge  across  the 
Potomac :  in  the  dockyard  a  frigate  nearly  ready  to  be  launched,  and  a  sloop- 
of-war,  were  consumed.  The  object  of  the  expedition  being  accomplished, 
I  determined,  before  any  greater  force  of  the  enemy  could  be  assembled,  to 
withdraw  the  troops,  and  accordingly  commenced  retiring  on  the  night  of 
the  25th." 

The  indignation  of  the  American  people  was  naturally  extreme  at  an 
erent  which  was  not  unjustly  characterized  in  a  proclamation  issued  from 
Washington  on  the  1st  of  September.  The  President  therein  accuses  the 
invading  force,  that  during  their  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
though  only  for  a  single  day,  "  they  wantonly  destroyed  the  public  edifices, 
haying  no  relation  in  their  structure  to  operations  of  war,  nor  used  at  the 
time  for  military  annoyance ;  some  of  these  edifices  being  also  costly  monu- 
ments of  taate  and  of  the  arts,  and  others  repositories  of  the  public  archives, 
not  only  precious  to  the  nation,  as  tlie  memorials  of  its  origin  and  its  early 
transactions,  but  interesting  to  all  nations,  as  contributions  to  the  general 
stock  of  historical  instruction  and  political  science."  In  England  there  was 
a  general  feeling  that,  however  brilliant  had  been  the  attack  upon  Washington, 
the  destruction  of  non-warlike  buildings  was  something  more  than  a  mistake. 
It  was  an  outrage  inconsistent  with  civilized  warfare,  which  was  not  likely 
to  produce  *'  on  the  inhabitants  a  deep  and  sensible  impression  of  the  cala- 
mities of  a  war  in  which  they  have  been  su  wantonly  involved."  Such  was 
the  thoughtless  and  undignified  language  of  the  Prince  Begent's  speecli  on 
opening  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  8th  of  November.  A  more  sober 
view  of  this  demonstration  of  the  calamities  of  war  was  taken  by  a  high  mili- 
tary authority  at  the  Horse  Guards.  '*  It  may  tend  to  disunite  and  to  spread 
ahtfm  and  confusion,  but  I  incline  to  think  that  it  will  give  eventually  more 
power  to  the  Congress.  A  nation  may  be  overpowered  and  compelled  to 
peace,  but  it  must  be  a  most  contemptible  set  to  be  frightened  into  one."* 
Iiord  Grenville,  with  dignified  earnestness,  lamented  a  departure  from  a 
system  of  forbearance  which  had  been  pursued  even  by  Napoleon  during  a 
conflict  of  twenty  years,  in  whose  hands  nearly  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  had 
been,  and  in  no  instance,  except  in  that  of  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow,  were  any 
nnmilitary  buildings  destroyed.f  We  had  done,  said  Mr.  Whitbread,  what 
the  Goths  had  refused  to  do  at  Borne,  when  Belisarius  represented  to 
them  that  to  destroy  works  of  art  was  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  folly  of 
the  destroyers.^    He  maintained  that  the  outrage  at  Washington  had  con- 

*  Sir  WilloQghby  Gordon,  Letter  to  the  Speaker,   October  Ist^   1814 — Lord  Colcbesteri 
••DiMy,"ToLii.  p.  520. 

f  Hansard,  toL  zzix.  ool.  17. 

t  See  OibboD,  chap,  xliii.,  a.d.  506. 
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ciliated  to  the  American  government  those  parts  of  the  Uuited  States  which 
were  before  hostile  to  it;  had  put  in  motion  battalions  of  militia  which  before 
were  not  allowed  to  march.  It  bad  united  all.  It  had  made  determined 
opposition  to  England  a  common  interest.* 

Whether  to  the  destruction  of  the  public  btdldings  of  Washington  may 
be  attributed  the  extraordinary  vigour  which  seemed  now  to  be  infused  into 
the  military  character  of  the  American  democracy,  it  is  certain  that  after  that 
event  the  course  of  the  war  was  one  of  almost  unvarying  success  to  their 
arms.  In  a  battle  on  the  11th  of  September,  which  was  the  prelude  to  an 
attack  upon  Baltimore,  general  Boss  was  mortally  wounded;  and  colonel 
Brooke  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  although  gaining  a  victory,  was  com- 
pelled the  next  night  to  retreat  to  the  ships  which  were  intended  to  co-operate 
in  the  assault.  The  Americans  had  sunk  twenty  vessels  in  the  Patapsco 
river,  which  effectually  prevented  the  British  squadron  rendering  any  aid. 
But  a  more  serious  blow  was  inflicted  upon  the  army  in  Canada.  Our  forces 
there,  under  sir  George  Prevost,  had  been  augmented  till  they  had  reached 
sixteen  thousand  regular  troops,  who  had  arrived  from  the  South  of  France, 
with  the  full  conviction  on  the  part  of  our  government  that  the  war  would  be 
speedily  concluded  by  this  array  of  veterans  against  undisciplined  masses. 
Nine  thousand  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Peninsula  were  to  act  in  co-operation 
with  a  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain.  This  little  fleet  of  a  frigate,  a  brig,  a  sloop, 
and  twelve-gun  boats,  was  ill-manned  and  equipped.  The  American  squadron 
on  the  lake  was  very  superior  in  strength.  The  troops  under  Prevost  were 
to  attack  the  redoubts  of  Plattsburg,  whilst  our  flotilla  was  engaged  with 
the  vessels  in  the  bay.  Captain  Downie  led  his  ship  the  Confianco  gallantly 
into  action ;  but  when  a  heavy  fire  opened  from  the  American  line,  the  gun- 
boats, which  bad  few  British  sailors  on  board,  took  flight  like  scared  wild 
fowl.  The  frigate,  brig,  and  sloop  were  left  to  bear  all  the  brunt  of  the  con- 
test. The  Confiance  made  a  brave  fight,  as  did  the  brig  and  sloop ;  but  they 
were  finally  compelled  to  strike.  Meanwhile,  Prevost  lingered  in  making  the 
land  attack ;  and  his  troops  did  not  reach  the  point  of  assault  till  the  fleet 
had  surrendered.  He  had  been  thus  instructed  by  earl  Bathurst :  "  take  care 
not  to  expose  his  Majesty's  troops  to  being  cut  off;  and  guard  against  what- 
ever might  commit  the  safety  of  the  forces  under  your  command."  He 
obeyed  his  instructions  to  the  letter.  The  command  of  the  lake  was  lost ; 
and  therefore  it  was  useless  to  attack  Plattsburg.  A  violent  outcry  was 
raised  against  our  commander  of  the  forces  in  Canada.  He  resigned ;  and 
demanded  a  court-martiaL  Wellington  thought  Prevost  was  right  to  retire 
after  the  fleet  was  beaten.t  He  died  before  the  court-martial  commenced. 
His  defence  of  Canada,  with  a  small  force,  against  repeated  incursions  of  an 
enemy  whose  numbers  were  long  thought  by  the  Americans  to  be  irresistible, 
ought  to  have  saved  his  memory  from  the  obloquy  which  has  been  attempted 
to  be  thrown  upon  it  by  some  writers. ;( 

On  Christmas  Day,  1814,  general  sir  Edward  Pakonham,  one  of  the  most 
brave  and  skilful  of  the  officers  who  had  served  under  Wellington  in  Spain, 

*  HaiiBard,  vol.  zxix.  cul.  47. 
t  «'De8piitcbeB/' vol  xii.  p.  224. 

;.  A  writer  Id  the  **QiuLnerly  Review/*  No.  LIV.  is  amongst  the  bitteient  of  hU  a'-'*uMnu 
AUtoii  has  ably  and  £enerciuly  djf«uided  him. 
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joined  tHe  armj  that  was  encamped  a  abort  distance  from  New  Orleans, 
preparing  for  an  assault  upon  that  city.  The  British  goyemment  had  not 
unjtistlj  deemed  that  the  capture  of  a  place  situated  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  therefore  was  the  chief  einporium 
of  the  commerce  of  the  "  Great  Water/'  would  be  an  important  success,  and 
haye  a  material  influence  on  the  fayourable  conclusion  of  a  peace.  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham,  accompanied  by  general  Gibbs,  had  arriyed  from  England  to  take 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  which,  after  the  fall  of  general  Boss,  had  been 
under  the  orders  of  general  Keane.  Pakenham  found  this  army,  haying 
achieyed  no  final  success  at  Baltimore,  now  placed  in  a  situation  of  con- 
siderable danger  and  difficulty.  On  that  Christmas-day  the  officers  dined 
together,  but  their  festiyity  was  not  cheered  by  any  pleasant  retrospect  of  a 
past  triumph  which  could  giye  them  confidence  in  an  approaching  yictory. 
New  Orleans  was  an  unfortified  town,  then  containing  only  about  17,000 
inhabitants— one-tenth  of  its  population  in  1860.  The  forts  on  the  Mississippi 
were  too  strong  to  enable  an  armament  to  sail  up  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  But  a  hostile  force  haying  passed  from  Lake  Borgne  into  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  might  land  at  either  of  two  creeks.  The  Bayou  of  St.  John  was 
too  well  guarded  to  render  a  landing  easy.  The  Bayou  of  Catiline,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  city,  was  more  practicable ;  but  an  army  haying  landed  would 
find  itself  planted  on  open  swampy  ground,  with  the  Mississippi  on  the  one  side 
of  the  city,  and  a  morass  on  the  other  side,  preyenting  any  assault  except 
from  the  unfayourable  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  lake. 

On  the  13th  of  December  the  troops  embarked  in  small  boats,  and 
began  to  enter  Lake  Borgne.  They  had  here  to  encounter  a  powerful 
American  flotilla,  which  was  finally  defeated.  A  portion  of  the  troops 
was  now  landed  on  a  barren  place  called  Pine  Island,  where  it  was 
determined  that  the  whole  army  should  assemble.  It  was  the  21st  before 
all  were  got  on  shore  in  this  wretched  desert,  where,  without  tents  oi 
huts,  and  unable  to  find  fuel,  the  troops  were  exposed  to  rain  by  day 
and  to  frost  by  night.  Pine  Island  was  eighty  miles  distant  from  the 
creek  where  it  was  proposed  to  disembark.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
troops  could  be  conyeyed  at  once  in  the  open  boats,  which  only  could 
nayigate  those  shallow  waters.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  arrange  for  the 
landing  in  diyisions.  The  adyanced  diyision,  consisting  of  1600  men,  suc- 
cessfully disembarked  at  the  Bayou  of  Catiline,  haying  surprised  the  American 
sentinels.  General  Keane  was  in  command  of  this  diyision.  No  enemy 
was  to .  be  seen.  Deserters  came  in,  saying  that  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Orleans  were  fayourably  disposed  towards  the  British.  Eyerything  appeared 
to  promise  safety,  and  general  Keane  marched  into  the  open  country  without 
waiting,  as  had  been  arranged,  for  the  other  diyisions  to  join  him.  He 
ordered  the  troops  to  encamp  near  the  Mississippi.  The  men  had  eaten  their 
supper  in  the  belief  that  their  rest  would  not  be  disturbed,  when  a  large 
vessel  dropped  her  anchor  in  the  riyer,  and  furled  her  sails  opposite  the 
camp.  A  cry  was  at  last  heard,  "  Giye  them  this  for  the  honour  of  America !" 
and  a  broadside  of  grape  swept  down  numbers  of  our  unprepared  soldiers. 
The  night  was  dark  as  the  schooner  continued  to  fire  from  the  riyer.  On  the 
land  side  the  rattle  of  musketry  was  now  heard.  Our  troops  had  found  some 
shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  schooner,  but  now  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
yoi..  ym.— S2e. 
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superior  land  force.  After  a  severe  struggle,  without  any  possibility  of 
formiug  the  men,  the  )eneiny  retreated.  We  had  lost  five  hundred  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  deadly  strife.  The  second  division  of  the  army,  which  had 
embarked  about  twelve  hours  after  the  first  division,  heard  the  firing  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  as  the  boats  were  crossing  the  lake.  By  great  exertions 
the  whole  army  had  been  brought  into  position  on  the  evening  of  the  24th. 
The  next  day  Fakenham  arrived  to  take  the  command,  and  was  received  with 
such  hearty  cheers  as  manifested  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  a  Peninsular 
commander. 

The  first  object  of  the  general  was  to  construct  a  battery,  by  which,  firing 
red-hot  shot,  he  destroyed  the  schooner  on  the  river.  On  the  27th  he 
advanced  his  whole  force  to  attack  the  American  army.  It  was  advan- 
tageously posted,  being  defended  in  front  by  a  broad  canal,  and  by  formidable 
breastworks.  The  road  by  which  the  army  marched  was  not  only  commanded 
by  batteries,  but  by  a  flotilla  on  the  Mississippi.  The  British  ranks  were 
greatly  thinned  by  this  conjoint  fire.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  pause 
before  further  operations.  All  this  effectual  resistance  had  been  evidently 
planned  by  some  officer  of  high  military  talent.  That  officer  was  general 
Jackson,  who  became  President  of  the  United  States  in  1829.  The  British 
army  was  inactive  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th.  The  enemy  was  strength- 
ening his  lines,  which  were  so  formidable,  that  Pakenham  resolved  to 
eonstmct  breaching  batteries,  mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  brought  up  from 
the  vessels  on  the  lake.  During  the  night  of  the  Slst  six  batteries  had  been 
completed,  the  material  of  which  was  not  earth,  but  hogsheads  of  sugar 
taken  out  of  the  warehouses  on  the  plantations.  One  of  the  other  great 
products  of  Louisiana  was  employed  by  the  Americans.  Their  parapets 
were  constructed  of  earth  and  bags  of  cotton.  It  was  soon  found  that  our 
defences  of  sugar-hogsheads  were  wholly  unavailing.  In  the  first  six  days  of 
January,  a  bold  and  ingenious  attempt  was  made  by  the  British  commander 
to  deepen  a  canal  which  ran  across  the  neck  of  land  lying  between  the  Bayou 
of  Catiline  and  the  Mississippi,  so  that  boats  might  be  brought  up  from  the 
lake,  and  a  portion  of  the  troops  carried  across  the  river  to  attack  the  battery 
on  its  right  bank.  The  morning  of  the  7th  was  arranged  for  a  general  attack. 
The  army  had  been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  two  battalions  under  general 
Lambert,  and  its  whole  number  was  now  little  short  of  8,000  men.  A  series 
of  disasters  disturbed,  at  the  critical  moment,  the  arrangements  which 
appeared  to  have  been  made  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  success.  As  the 
boats  went  up  the  canal,  its  banks  crumbled  in,  blocked  up  the  passage,  and 
permitted  only  a  few  of  the  smaller  boats  to  reach  their  point  of  destination 
The  main  body  of  the  army  was  to  have  attacked  the  works  on  the  left  bank 
at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  simultaneously  with  the  projected 
attack  on  the  right  bank.  Pakenham  waited  till  his  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  then  determined  to  commence  the  assault  without  this  support.  The 
advantage  of  a  sudden  storming  in  the  darkness  of  a  January  morning  had 
passed  away.  It  was  broad  daylight  when  the  Americans  saw  the  British 
column  of  three  regiments  marching  on  to  the  edge  of  the  glacis.  They  were 
halted  at  the  moment  when  a  dash  might  have  succeeded ;  for  the  scaling- 
ladders  and  fascines  had  been  forgotten.  A  terrible  fire  drove  them  back  in 
disorder.    Pakenham,  seeing  that  nothing  but  daring  and  endurance  would 
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carrj  the  daj,  rallied  his  troops,  and  leading  them  again  to  the  attack,  fell 
mortallj  wounded.  General  Gtibhs  and  general  Keane  were  also  struck  down. 
The  command  deyolved  upon  general  Lambert,  who  prudently  resolved  to 
^raw  off  the  troops.  Our  loss  had  amounted  to  two  thousand  men,  killed, 
•wounded,  and  prisoners.  An  armistice  of  two  days  was  agreed  upon,  for  the 
•purpose  of  burying  the  dead.  On  the  18th  of  January,  the  retreat  of  the 
British  army  commenced ;  and  was  so  safely  effected,  that  the  troops  re- 
«mbarked  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  with  all  the  artillery  and  stores,  except 
«ight  heavy  guns.  An  insignificant  triumph,  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Boyer^ 
near  Mobile,  closed  our  military  operations,  on  the  12th  of  February.  The 
oiews  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  at  Ghent  arrived  the  next  day.* 

The  Peace  of  Ghent  was  concluded  by  three  British  commissioners,  lord 
Oambier,  Mr.  Ooulbum,  and  Mr.  Adams  ;  and  by  four  American  plenipoten- 
tiaries, Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bayard,  and 
Mr.  Jonathan  Bussell.  The  objection  made  in  October  by  Mr.  Madison  to 
the  terms  proposed  by  Great  Britain,  had  led  the  negotiators  on  each  side  to 
•effect  a  compromise.  It  was  fortunate  that  it  had  been  effected  before  the 
American  people,  intoxicated  by  the  triumph  at  New  Orleans,  should  have 
<lost  their  anxious  desire  that  hostilities  should  come  to  an  end.  The  American 
:govemment,  by  this  peace,  had  not  obtained  a  concession  upon  the  two  prin- 
•ciples  for  which  it  went  to  war — that  the  flag  covers  the  merchandize,  and 
that  the  right  of  search  for  deserters  is  inadmissible.  It  was  agreed  that 
•each  government  should  use  their  efforts  to  put  down  the  slave-trade.  Diffi- 
•cult  questions  of  boundary  were  left  unsettled  to  give  rise  to  future  disputes. 
But  in  this  war  of  three  years  the  people  of  both  countries  had  leomt  by 
their  commercial  privations  how  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  was  a  free 
intercourse  between  two  great  communities,  having  each  so  much  to  offer  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  other's  wants,  and  both  associated  by  natural  ties  of 
1>]ood  and  language  which  the  coldest  politicians  cannot  wholly  ignore.  The 
mistakes  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  were  pretty  equal  on  both  sides.  The  defeats 
of  the  Americans  in  the  invasion  of  Canada  had  in  some  degree -lowered  the 
European  opinion  of  their  military  qualities.  Plattsburg  had  shaken  the  confi- 
dence of  the  English  public  in  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  large 
employment  of  regular  forces  against  imperfectly  disciplined  troops.  The 
final  disaster  of  our  arms  led  to  a  more  impartial  estimate  of  what  a  demo- 
cratic people  is  capable  of  effecting  after  a  few  years  of  rash  and  ill-under- 
stood warfare.  A  calm  and  sagacious  writer  has  said, ''  The  success,  which 
was  too  late  to  affect  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  was  sufficiently  striking  to 
be  worth  more  to  the  American  people  than  a  good  peace.  It  is  in  reality 
to  the  victory  of  New  Orleans  that  a  great  part  is  due  of  the  moral  impres- 
sion which  has  been  left  upon  the  world  by  the  war  of  1812, — ^a  war  impru- 
dently engaged  in,  feebly  conducted,  rarely  successful,  very  costly,  perfectly 
sterile  in  diplomatic  results,  and,  nevertheless,  finally  as  useful  to  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  as  fruitful  for  them  in  necessary  lessons."t 

*  These  anfortnnate  operaUons  are  detailed  with  great  spirit  in  '*  A  Narrative  of  the  0am- 
fMlgnf  at  Washington  and  New  Orleans,  by  an  Officer  who  senred  in  the  Expedition*'  (Rev. 
Q.  R.  Oleig). 

t  Comelii  de  Wit,  "Thomas  Jefferson,'*  p.  859. 
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OHAFTER  II. 

Tbx  Hnndred  Dits — landing  at  Ntpolean  Dear  Cuinei— Ketroipect  of  the  Bcatontion  of  tli0 
BoDTboDi— The  Chftrlei— The  French  111117— Th«  1'T«tj  of  Puii  paUiihed— The  eac&pe 
of  Kipaleon  fram  Blln— Declontiun  of  the  Poven  UBembled  iu  CoDKrea— Adrauce  of 
Kapoliwn— He  [•  ioioed  by  Ubedoj^re  and  Ney—Fligbt  of  Looii  ZTIII.— Napoleon  at 
the  Tmleriet-  -Biituh  Failiamoit  declarea  toi  mr — Napoleon  orgaciiea  hla  ami; — 
CnMea  the  Erontier — Joioa  hia  timj  at  CharlerDi— WeUingtaii'a  poaitiao — He  manbea 
bom  Bnuaela — Battle  of  Lign;— Battle  of  Quatre  Bnu— The  Geld  of  Waterloo  — PooUona 
of  the  tm  armiea  on  the  night  of  the  17th  and  moming  of  ISth  of  Jnne — The  Battle  of 
Waterloo. 

OiT  the  bigh  road,  midway  between  Cannes  and  Antibei,  and  close  to  a 
lane  leading  to  a  landing-place  in  tbe  Quit  of  St,  Juan,  are  two  cabarets, 
one  on  tbe  left  side  of  the  road,  the  other  on  the  right,  which  have  set  up 
riral  claims  to  immortality.  The  cabaret  on  the  left  bears  this  inscription, 
"  !Napol6on  I.,  au  Golfe  de  Jonan — dAarqua  1  Mare,  reposa  dans  cette  m£me 
propria."  The  cabaret  on  the  right  thus  asserts  its  pretenaionB: — "Chez 
moi  se  reposa  Napoleon  I.  Venes  boire  paasants,  c^ebrez  son  nom."  In 
the  jear  whose  great  event  these  signs  pret«nd  to  record  neither  of  the 
wayside  public  houses  had  been  built.  A  miserable  column,  erected  a  few 
years  since,  repeats  the  one  inscription  which  ia  the  nearest  approach  to 
truth — that  Napoleon  rested  "  in  this  property."  He  had  sat  down  under 
an  olive-tree  of  this  estate.    He  had  snccessfully  achieved  his  perilous  voyage 
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from  Elba,  from  whicH  he  had  embarked  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  ox 
Pebroarj,  with  hb  Guards,  in  seven  small  vessels.  He  once  more  stood  on 
4;he  soil  of  France,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  memorable  1st  of 
March.  The  little  armj  bivouacked  that  evening  on  some  land  that  was  then 
outside  the  town  of  Cannes  on  the  east.  An  attempt  was  made  to  seduce 
the  garrison  at  Antibes,  but  the  commander  of  the  fortress  arrested  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  employed  on  this  mission,  and  threatened  to  fire  upon 
any  others  who  should  approach.  Cambronne,  one  of  the  generals  who  accom- 
panied Napoleon,  went  into  the  town  of  Cannes  to  demand  of  the  maire  six 
thousand  rations  for  the  troops.  The  demand  was  very  unwillingly  complied 
with,  for  the  presence  of  the  ez-emperor  excited  the  hatred  of  the  people, 
^ho  were  tired  of  wars  and  revolutions.  Some  said,  if  he  came  into  the  town 
•they  would  shoot  him.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  March, 
the  troops,  in  number  about  eight  hundred,  with  Napoleon  at  their  head, 
4ittended  by  his  old  companions  in  arms,  Bertrand,  Drouet,  and  Cambronne, 
•commenced  their  march  north  on  the  road  to  Q-rasse ;  and  possibly  skirted 
Cannes  on  the  east  side,  which  quarter  has  been  almost  entirely  built  since 
1816.» 

This  landing  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Juan  on  the  Ist  of  March  was  the  intro- 
ductory scene  to  the  great  drama  called  ''  The  Hundred  Days."  These  count 
from  the  13th  of  March,  when  Napoleon  assumed  the  government,  to  the 
22nd  of  June,  when  he  abdicated. 

The  secret  departure  from  Elba  was  not  known  to  the  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Bussia,  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  other  European  powers 
•assembled  in  congress  at  Vienna,  till  the  7th  of  March,  when  the  duke  of 
Wellington  received  a  despatch  from  lord  Burghersh,  the  British  minister  at 
Florence,  announcing  the  astounding  fact.  It  was  some  days  afterwards 
before  the  landing  near  Cannes  and  the  march  towards  Grasse  were  known 
at  Yienna.t  Such  was  the  slowness  of  communication,  that  on  the  5th  of 
March  it  was  not  known  in  Paris  that  the  ex-emperor  had  quitted  the  ter- 
ritory all  too  narrow  for  his  ambition.  Let  us,  before  proceeding  to  relate 
the  progress  and  issue  of  this  great  adventure,  take  a  retrospect  of  the  events 
that  had  followed  Napoleon's  abdication  of  the  4th  of  April,  1814, — eleven 
months  of  &lse  confidence  and  hollow  peace. 

The  4th  of  June,  1814,  was  an  exciting  day  for  Paris ;  an  important  day 
for  the  future  tranquillity  of  France  and  of  Europe.  A  Constitutional  Charter 
was  that  day  to  be  promulgated  by  the.  restored  king  ;  and,  on  the  same  day, 
the  last  of  the  allied  troops  were  to  quit  the  capital.  Louis  XYIII.  was  to 
be  lefb  in  the  midst  of  his  subjects,  without  the  guarantee  for  his  safety 
which  some  associated  with  the  continued  presence  of  the  armed  foreigners. 
The  Charter  created  a  Chamber  of  Peers,  of  about  one  hundred  and  fc^rty 
members,  named  for  life  by  the  king.  These  took  the  place  of  the  servile 
flatterers  of  Napoleon,  called  the  Senate.  The  composition  of  this  new  body 
nms  an  approach  to  impartiality  in  the  union  of  Members  of  the  old  noblesse 
with  a  remnant  of  the  Senate,  and  of  Generals  of  the  army  before  the  revo- 

*  We  are  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  a  friend  resident  in  Cannes ;  and  we  gire  them  to 
<slear  up  the  obficority  which  prevaUB  in  some  accounts  as  to  the  localities  of  that  erentfo] 
debarkation. 

t  **  Wellington's  Despatches/'  vol.  xii.  p.  266.     Despatch  to  Castlereagh,  12th  of  March. 
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lution,  with  Marshals  of  the  Empife.   By  the  Charter,  a  Bepresentatiye  body 
was  also  created,  with  ver j  sufficient  authority,  and  especially  with  the  power 
of  determining  the  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the  people.    But  if  the  value  of  a* 
representative  system  was  held  to  be  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  population  by  which  it  is  elected,  some  might  have  doubted  if  the 
limitation  of  electors  to  those  who  paid  800  francs  direct  taxes  yearly,  thus- 
restricting  the  nomination  wholly  to  the  more  opulent  class,  was  a  guarantee 
for  the  impartial  working  of  the  Constitution.    The  Charter  also  provided 
for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  for  trial  by  jury,  for  the  liberty  of  the  pres8». 
The  exdusive  privileges  of  the  old  monarchy, — the  inequalities  before  the 
law, — ^which  produced  the  revolution  of  1789,  were  no  more.    The  letter  of 
the  ancient  feudalism  had  perished.    But  its  spirit  lingered  in  the  very  date- 
of  this  Charter.     It  was   held  that  Louis  XYIII.  began  to  reign  when 
Louis  ZYII.,  the  unhappy  son  of  Louis  XVI.  was  released  by  death  from  hi» 
miseries.    The  Charter,  "  given  at  Paris  in  the  year  of  grace  1814,  in  the- 
nineteenth  year  of  our  reign,"  was  an  emanation  of  the  royal  bounty.    The 
king  was  declared  by  the  chancellor,  in  his  speech  of  the  4th  of  June,  to  be 
"  in  full  possession  of  his  hereditary  rights,"  but  that  he  had  himself  placed: 
limits  to  the  power  which  he  had  received  from  God  and  his  fathers.    The- 
compromise  was  as  distasteful  to  the  Eepublicans  as  the  real  advantages  of 
the  Charter  to  the  people  were  hateful  to  the  Boyalists.    An  acute  observer,, 
who  was  present  at  the  ceremony  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Charter,, 
writes, — "  In  England  such  a  government  would  be  held  to  be  an  execrable 
despotism,  impudently  mocking  the  forms  of  freedom.    I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  however,  that  it  contains  nearly  as  much  liberty  as  the  French  can 
bear."  •    The  dissatisfaction  which  yery  soon  followed  the  government  of 
Louis  '*  the  desired,"  did  not  arise  out  of  the  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
liberty  bestowed  by  the  Charter ;  but  out  of  the  manifold  contradictions 
between  the  acts  of  the  government  and  the  character  and  habits  of  the- 
French  people.    All  had  been  changed  since  1702,  but  the  notions  of  the 
restored  Boyalists  had  undergone  no  change. 

The  Constitutional  Churter  was  in  some  degree  the  work  of  the  king 
himself,  inasmuch  as  he  had  greatly  modified  a  Charter  presented  to  him 
by  the  Senate,  which  he  found  busy  upon  a  constitution  after  Napoleon's- 
'  abdication.  The  substance,  and  even  the  forms,  of  liberty,  having  perished 
during  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  the  change  was  great  when  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  writing  were  possible ;  when  a  Senate  and  a  Bepresentative  body 
could  debate  without  reserve  and  vote  without  compulsion.  But  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  revolution  and  military  despotism  had  really  unfitted  the  French 
to  comprehend  the  value  of  the  partial  liberty  which  they  had  regained.  The 
desire  for  liberty  had  almost  wholly  disappeared  in  the  passion  for  equality 
which  the  revolution  had  generated.  A  Constitutional  Monarchy,  represented 
by  a  gouty  old  man  who  could  not  mount  his  horse — who  had  been  brought 
back  by  foreign  armies — was  a  poor  compensation  to  the  national  vanity  for 
the  glory  of  living  under  a  ruler  who,  for  the  greater  period  of  his  power, 
bad  only  gone  forth  to  new  conquests, — ^who  led  kings  captive,  and  who  filled 
France  with  spoils  of  subject  cities.    The  one  surpassing  folly  of  the  restored 


•  It 
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government  was  the  belief  that  France,  and  especially  Parisi  could  forget 
Napoleon*  When  our  Charles  II.  returned  to  St.  James's  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  army  of  Monk,  it  was  held  that  his  reign  commenced  on  the 
terrible  30th  of  January,  on  which  his  father  had  perished  before  the 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall.  It  was  in  England  determined  to  ignore 
the  twelve  years  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  it  was  easier  for  the  Stuarts  to 
take  their  place  as  a  matter  of  absolute  right  and  necessity — for  the  loyalists 
had  always  been  an  enduring  power  even  during  the  supremacy  of  Cromwell 
— ^than  for  the  Bourbons  to  re-enter  the  Tuileries  as  if  they  had  been  excluded 
for  twenty  years  by  a  mere  dominant  usurpation  which  had  died  out.  The 
very  existence  of  Monsieur,  and  of  the  Comte  D*  Artois,  had  been  as  completely 
forgotten  by  the  people,  as  they  had  become  alienated  from  the  emigrant  no- 
bility, who  bad  fled  from  their  ancient  chateaux,  and  whose  lands  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  small  proprietors  who  hated  the  name  of  Seigneurs  in  the 
dread  that  the  quiet  possession  of  what  they  had  bought  as  national  domain 
might  be  disturbed.  The  egregious  folly  which  believed  that  a  nation  could 
altogether  forget,  was  exhibited  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  every  symbol  of  the 
rule  of  Bonaparte.  The  Parisians  laughed  at  the  littleness  which  set  the 
upholsterers  to  work  in  defacing  the  N.,  which  was  multiplied  on  the  carpets 
and  hangings  of  the  Tuileries ;  but  they  were  angry  when  the  white  flag  took 
the  place  of  the  tricolor.  The  anger  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  perhaps  of  little 
consequence.  They  grumbled  and  sneered  at  the  ordinances  of  the  police, 
which  forbad  shops  to  be  opened  on  Sundays  and  fSte  days.  Wine  sellers, 
restaurateurs,  and  billiard-table  keepers,  thought  that  no  tyranny  could  be 
equal  to  that  of  closing  their  establishments  during  the  hours  of  divine 
service.  The  government  was  right  in  its  desire  that  a  decent  show  of 
respect  for  religion  should  take  the  place  of  the  old  license ;  yet  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  change  the  habits  of  a  generation.  The  discontent  of  the  idle 
pleasure-seeking  Parisians  would  not  have  brought  back  Napoleon,  "had  not 
oflenoe  been  given  to  a  much  more  powerful  and  united  body.  The  army  felt 
more  acutely  than  the  people  the  suppression  of  the  tricolor.  The  men  hid 
their  old  cockades  in  their  knapsacks ;  the  officers,  when  the  cockades  and 
the  standards  were  required  to  be  given  up,  concealed  the  eagles,  or  burnt  the 
standards,  which  they  had  followed  to  victory.  Thousands  of  old  soldiers 
were  pouring  into  France,  released  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  turned  out  from 
the  fortresses  of  provinces  once  annexed  to  the  empire.  The  distinctive 
numbers  of  the  regiments  were  entirely  changed,  so  that  the  peculiar  glory 
and  heroism  of  each  regiment  were  lost  in  the  renown  of  the  general  mass. 
The  army  was  reduced  with  imprudent  haste;  officers  of  the  regiments 
retained  by  the  restored  government  were  put  upon  half  pay,  and  their  places 
were  supplied  by  young  men  who  had  seen  no  service,  or  by  ancient  gentJe- 
men  whose  only  merit  was  to  have  emigrated.  Numerous  Invalides  were 
turned  out  from  their  refuge  in  Paris  to  exhibit  their  wounds  and  proclaim 
their  wrongs  in  the  provinces.  The  power  which  had  so  long  dominated  over 
France  was  not  judiciously  reduced ;  its  vanity  was  outraged  by  unnecessary 
aflronts.  The  head  of  that  wondrous  military  organization  which  had  so  long 
kept  Europe  in  terror  was  his  own  master,  in  an  island  within  two  days*  sail 
of  the  shores  of  France,  unwatched  and  uncared  for,  as  if  he  had  utterly 
gone  out  of  the  minds  of  his  idolators.    The  symbols  of  his  authority  had 
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diBappearea  from  the  palaces  and  public  buildiDgs  of  Prance ;  but  a  symbol 
was  inyented  to  indicate  that  with  the  return  of  spring  the  hero  would  come 
back  to  chase  the  Bourbons  from  their  throne,  and  to  repair  the  disasters  of 
the  last  year  of  the  empire.  Little  prints  of  groups  of  i^olets  were  handed 
from  hand  to  hand,  in  which  the  outline  of  a  well-known  face  might  be  traced 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers.  Fere  la  Violette  was  the  name  by  which 
the  expected  one  was  now  recognized ;  and  before  the  violets  were  come,  this 
sign  had  passed  from  soldier  to  soldier.  As  they  looked  proudly  and  signi- 
ficantly around  them,  and  talked  mysteriously  in  spite  of  the  police,  men 
fancied  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and  that  the  Bee  might  once  more 
replace  the  Lily  on  robes  of  state  and  on  chairs  of  sovereignty.  The  army 
might  gain  in  a  renewed  power  to  dominate  at  home  and  to  plunder  abroad. 
But  what  would  the  people  gain  who,  in  less  than  a  year  after  they  had 
rejected  Napoleon,  had  begun  to  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  the  army  for 
his  return  P  Some  of  the  more  sober  amongst  Frenchmen  saw,  in  spite  of 
the  ultra-monarchical  tendencies  of  such  as  the  Comte  D'Artois  and  his 
faction,  an  almost  certainty  that  genuine  liberty  and  real  prosperity  would  be 
established  when  false  glory  had  lost  its  charm ;  that  a  spirit  of  Christian 
tolerance  would  take  the  place  of  the  irreligion  which  the  restored  priestcrafb 
had  thought  to  supplant  by  a  bigoted  formality.  These  reasoners  did  not 
understand  the  nation  whose  restless  propensities  had  been  confirmed  by 
fifteen  years  of  aggressive  despotism,  succeeding  ten  years  of  sensitive 
democracy — a  nation  most  difficult  to  govern,  because  '*  always  deceiving  its 
masters,  who  fear  it  either  too  little  or  too  much."  • 

The  GDreaty  of  Paris,  ratified  between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers  on 
the  30th  of  May,  was  published  at  the  same  time  that  the  Charter  was  pro- 
mulgated. Thiers  describes  with  a  touching  sensibility  the  pain  produced 
amongst  all  classes  by  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  this  treaty :  '*  They 
recognized  the  cruel  hand  of  the  stranger,  above  all,  in  the  limitation  of  our 
frontiers."  The  maledictions  of  the  nation,  he  says,  ''fell  chiefiy  upon 
England  and  upon  Austria."  f  It  could  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise  to 
any  Frenchman  of  ordinary  intelligence  that  the  prolonged  resistance  of 
Napoleon  to  the  moderate  demands  of  the  Allied  Powers,  in  1818  and  1814, 
had  ended  in  the  limitation  of  France  to  her  ancient  frontiers.  Whilst 
Bonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  the  event  of  a  conflict  on 
the  soil  of  France  was  full  of  uncertainty,  the  Allied  Powers  published  their 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Frankfort  of  the  1st  of  December,  1818,  in  which 
they  said,  ''The    Allied    Sovereigns    desire    that  France  may  be  great, 

powerful,  and  happy. The  Powers  confirm  to  the  French  empire 

an  extent  of  territory  which  France  under  her  kings  never  knew."  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  concurred  with  Mettemich  in  approving  this  declaration. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  contrary,  thought  this  gratuitous  engagement 
previous  to  the  opening  of  a  negotiation  was  most  inconvenient  and  blame- 
able.  $  In  the  conferences  of  Chatillon  of  March  1814,  the  final  terms 
proposed  to  Napoleon  as  the  conditions  on  which  he  should  be  recognized  as 

*  Do  Toeqneyille— *'  Society  before  ihe  Eeyolntion.*' 

t  *'  HiBtoire  da  Ooninlat  et  de  rEmpire,''  tome  zyiii.  pi.  192. 
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Emperor,  were  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  the  conquests  made  by  Franco 
since  1792.  Napoleon  rejected  these  terms,  and  was  compelled  to  abdicate. 
While  these  negotiations  were  pending,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Bussia,  and 
Prussia  concluded  the  "  Treaty  of  Union,  Concert,  and  Subsidy,"  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  which  declared,  that  if  the  French  GoYemment  should 
refuse  the  conditions  contained  in  proposals  for  a  general  peace,  the  solemn 
engagement  thus  entered  into  was  intended  *'  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which 
unite  them,  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war  undertaken  for  the  salutary 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  Europe,  by  re-establishing  a 
just  bahmce  of  power.'*  The  restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty  was  naturally 
associated  with  a  return  to  the  ancient  territorial  limits  of  France.  It  was 
this  association  that,  in  addition  to  other  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  made 
the  Bourbons  obnoxious  to  a  generation  incessantly  fJEimiliar  with  conquest, 
and  proportionately  stimulated  into  a  belief  that  France  was  the  inevitable 
arbitress  of  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  succeeded  lord  Gastlereagh  as  the  British  Minister 
at  Vienna,  when  the  labours  of  the  Congress  were  approaching  their  termina- 
tion. The  main  points  were  concluded.*  There  were  only  some  formal  acts 
to  be  done.  The  sovereigns  and  the  ministers  of  the  larger  states  were  about 
to  separate,  when  their  departure  for  their  several  countries  was  arrested  by 
the  news  of  the  great  event  of  the  return  of  the  ex-emperor  to  France. 

The  position  of  Napoleon  at  Elba  was  that  of  an  independent  sovereign. 
He  had  many  soldiers  around  him  devoted  to  his  interests.  He  had  cruisei'S 
by  which  he  could  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  Italy  and  with  France. 
During  the  sitting  of  the  Congress,  the  evident  danger  arising  out  of  his 
vicinity  to  the  Continent  was  constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
diplomatists ;  although  they  heard  that  the  monarch  of  the  little  island 
appeared  not  only  resigned  to  his  fate,  but  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  his  dominions  and  the  prosperity  of  his  people.  His  occupations  of 
directing  new  buildings  and  of  planning  new  roads  did  not  deceive  every 
one ;  and  there  was  serious  talk  of  conveying  him  to  some  more  secure  place 
— some  inaccessible  island  of  the  Atlantic — ^where  the  shadow  of  the  eagle's 
wing  would  cease  to  frighten  the  timorous  birds.  The  emperor  of  Bussia, 
however^  insisted  upon  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau. 
It  was  with  >iini  a  point  of  honour  to  leave  Napoleon  undisturbed ;  to  sur- 
round him  with  no  spies ;  to  let  him  feel  that  he  was  in  no  sense  .of  the  word 
a  prisoner.  Sir  Neil  Campbell  was  sent,  in  April,  1814,  by  the  British 
government  to  Elba^  with  instructions  to  "pay  every  proper  respect  and 
attention  to  Napoleon,  to  whose  secure  asylum  in  Elba  it  is  the  wish  of  his 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Begent  to  afford  every  facility  and  protection." 
He  was  to  remain  there  as  long  as  Napoleon  might  desire  his  presence.  Sir 
Neil  Campbell  lived  on  the  most  friendly  and  familiar  terms  with  the  ex- 
emperor  ;  occasionally  went  away  to  Florence  or  to  Leghorn ;  and  having 
no  apprehensions  of  danger,  did  not  consider  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
exercise  any  peculiar  watchfulness.  But  in  the  middle  of  February  his 
suspicions  were  excited,  and  he  went  to  Florence  to  consult  with  the  British 
ambassador  there  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  some  adequate  naval  force 

*  See  Chapter  IIL 
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about  the  island.  Prench  historians  have  generally  some  recondite  theory  at 
hand  to  account  for  very  natural  occurrences.  M.  Capefigue  thinks  that 
there  was  a  complicity  on  the  part  of  England  in  the  return  of  Napoleon. 
He  believes  that  England,  which  had  been  an  absorbing  power  in  Europe- 
during  the  imperial  epoch,  now  seeing  that  Bussia  was  too  paramount,  con* 
celyed  that  she  might  recoyer  the  first  rank  in  a  new  struggle  with  Napoleon. 
The  English  cruisers  therefore  shut  their  eyes  during  the  passage  of  Bona-^ 
parte  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Juan.*    Always,  perfide  Albion. 

XJpon  the  18th  of  March,  "  the  Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Pari» 
assembled  in  Congress  at  Vienna,  being  informed  of  the  escape  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  of  his  entrance  into  France  with  an  armed  force,"  published 
a  declaration  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  terminating  thi» 
issue  without  a  trial  of  strength  more  or  less  severe.  The  declaration  con* 
tained  these  emphatic  wordi: — "By  thus  violating  the  convention  whicb 
had  established  him  in  the  Island  of  Elba,  Bonaparte  destroys  the  only  legal 
title  on  which  his  existence  depended ;  by  appearing  again  in  Prance  witb 
projects  of  confusion  and  disorder,  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  protection 
of  the  law,  and  has  manifested  to  the  universe  that  there  can  be  neither 
truce  nor  peace  with  him.  The  Powers  consequently  declare,  that  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  has  placed  himself  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations, 
and  that,  as  an  enemy  and  a  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  he 
has  rendered  himself  liable  to  public  vengeance." 

In  a  despatch  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  of  the  12th  of  March,  he 
writes:  ''It  is  my  opinion  that  Bonaparte  has  acted  upon  false  or  no> 
information,  and  that  the  king  will  destroy  him  without  difficulty,  and 
in  a  short  time.  If  he  does  not,  the  affair  will  be  a  serious  one,  and 
great  and  immediate  effort  must  be  made."t  On  the  4th  of  April,  Wei* 
lington  had  arrived  in  Brussels  to  devise  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  ''affair**  had  become  ''a  serious  one.*'  Napoleon  had 
marched  from  Cannes  to  Grenoble  without  encountering  any  opposition 
in  the  thinly-populated  mountainous  regions  of  Dauphiny.  He  had  been 
in  communication  with  Labedoyere,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  garrison  at 
Grenoble,  and  this  young  colonel  was  ready  with  the  men  he  commanded 
to  hoist  the  tricolor.  General  Mjurchand,  the  governor  of  Grenoble,  who 
was  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  the  Bestoration,  sent  out  a 
detachment  to  observe  the  force  that  was  approaching.  Napoleon  alone 
advanced  to  meet  them,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  your  Emperor ;  fire  on  me  if  you 
wish."  The  soldiers  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  amidst  shouts  of 
"  Vtve  TJEmpereur,**  joined  his  ranks.  Labedoyere  and  his  men  swelled  the 
number,  and  Napoleon  entered  Grenoble  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  soldiery 
and  the  citizens.  On  the  12th  of  March  he  was  at  Lyon.  From  this  city 
he  issued  decrees  which  assumed  that  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
supreme  authority.  By  these  the  Chambers  of  Peers  and  Deputies  were 
dissolved ;  the  returned  emigrants  were  banished ;  titles  of  honour,  except 
for  national  services,  were  abolished ;  and  emigrant  officers  who  had  received 
commissions  from  the  restored  government  were  struck  off  the  list  of  the  army* 

•  **  Lfs  Cent  Jonn,"  tome  I  p.  128. 
t  **I>eipatchea,**  vol.  xil  p.  268. 
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On  the  14th  of  March,  Marshal  Ney,  who  on  the  7th  had  taken  leave  of 
the  king  with  the  aasurance  that  he  would  bring  back  Bonaparte  in  an  iron 
cage,  published  a  proclamation  to  the  army  at  Aiuerre,  which  thus  begins : — 
'*  Officers  and  Soldiers,  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  irrevocablj  lost :  tbe 
legitimate  dynasty  which  the  Trench  nation  has  adopted  is  about  again  to 
mount  the  throne."  It  was  in  vain  that  in  the  two  Chambers  at  Paris 
Napoleon  was  denounced  as  a  public  enemy,  and  that  the  benefits  of  a  charter 
under  a  constitutional  monarch  wer&  set  forth  in  contrast  with  the  principles 
of  a  military  despot.  The  troops  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon.  On  the 
IMk  of  March  the  king,  by  proclamation,  dissolved  the  Chambers.  On  the 
20th,  after  midnight,  Louis  and  the  royal  family  left  the  Tuileries.  On  the^ 
25th,  his  Court  was  established  at  Ghent.  Napoleon  was  at  Fontainebleau 
on  the  19th«  On  the  2l8t  he  slept  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  having 
been  borne  up  the  grand  staircase  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  and  welcomed 
in  the  familiar  saloons  by  ladies  of  his  old  court,  who  showered  upon  him 
bouquets  of  violets.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  his  marshals  and  generals- 
had  been  neglected  or  openly  afironted  by  those  who  had  come  to  the  levies 
of  the  restored  monarch  with  an  imprudent  contempt  of  a  revolutionary 
aristocracy :  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  court  had  now  their  revenge. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  Prince  Begent  sent  a  message  to  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament,  that  the  events  which  had  recently  occurred  in  Prance  had 
induced  his  royal  highness  to  give  directions  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
land  and  sea  forces.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  Prince  Begent  had  lost 
no  time  in '*  entering  into  communication  with  the  Allied  Powers  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  such  a  concert  as  might  most  efiectually  provide  for  the 
gei^ral  and  permanent  security  of  Europe."  The  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  the 
23rd  of  March  had  bound  the  Allied  Powers  to  make  war  together  upon 
Napoleon,  and  to  conclude  no  separate  peace  with  him.  The  resistance  in 
the  British  Parliament  to  the  determination  to  engage  in  this  war  was  very 
feeble*  In  the  debate  on  the  Address  for  arming  and  acting  in  concert  with 
our  Allies,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved  an  amendment,  to  implore  the  Begent  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  peace.  It  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  220  against  37.  A  second  motion  for  an  Address,  praying  the  Crown  not 
to  involve  the  country  in  a  war  upon  the  ground  of  excluding  a  particular 
person  from  the  government  of  EranQe,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  273 
against  72.  The  enormous  sums  demanded  by  the  government  were  voted 
almost  without  inquiry.  When  a  budget  was  brought  forward  on  the  14th 
of  June,  which  included  a  total  charge  of  eighty-one  millions,  of  which 
thirty-aix  millions  were  a  loan,  there  were  "  not  more  than  seventy  persons 
present  in  the  house,  though  late  in  the  evening.*'  * 

Napoleon,  on  the  30th  of  April,  had  issued  a  decree  convoking  the  Elec- 
toral Colleges  for  the  nomination  of  Deputies  to  the  Chamber  of  Bepresen- 
tatives.  The  greater  number  of  the  people  abstained  from  voting.  It  was 
neceeaary  to  do  something  striking,  and  Napoleon  determined  to  revive  the 
old  revolutionary  iSte  of  the  Champ  de  Mai.  It  was  in  this  assembly  of  twc 
hundred  thousand  of  both  sexes  that  he  announced  that  the  wishes  of  the 
nation  having  brought  him  back  to  the  throne,  his  whole  thoughts  weiv 

•  Lord  Oolcbester'a  "  DUry/'  voU  ii.  p.  546. 
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turned  to  the  *'  founding  our  liberty  on  a  Constitution  resting  on  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  people."  This  Constitution  was  called  '*  Acte  additionel 
aux  Constitutions  de  TEmpire."  It  was  a  very  literal  copy  of  the  Charter  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  had  been  forced  upon  the  emperor  by  a  party  who  believed 
that  a  limited  monarchy,  with  representative  institutions,  might  be  a  suc- 
cessful experiment  whether  xmder  a  Bourbon  or  a  Bonaparte.  Napoleon 
had  addressed  letters  to  the  European  potentates,  professing  his  moderate 
and  peaceful  intentions.  No  faith  could  be  placed  in  his  professions,  and  his 
letters  were  unanswered.  There  could  only  be  one  solution  of  the  question 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Allied  Powers.  In  the  Champ  de  Mai  he 
exclaimed, ''  The  princes  who  resist  all  popular  rights  are  determined  on  war. 
Por  war  we  must  prepare."  The  Chambers  commenced  their  functions,  not 
in  the  old  spirit  of  the  Empire,  but  as  if  they  were  really  trusted  with  power, 
as  portions  of  that  Constitution  to  which  the  emperor  had  sworn  in  the 
Champ  de  Mai.  His  real  security  depended  little  upon  the  state  of  public 
opinion  and  upon  the  subservience  of  the  legislature,  but  upon  the  efficiency 
with  which  he  could  reorganize  his  army.  Devoting  all  his  energies  to  this 
task,  he  was  very  soon  prepared  with  a  bold  plan  of  operation.  He  would 
not  wait  for  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  but  would  pass  the  French  frontiers, 
and  engage  with  some  portions  of  the  allied  armies  before  they  could  unite. 
On  the  Ilth  of  June,  having  appointed  a  Provisional  Government  to  act  in 
<x>ncert  with  the  Chambers,  he  left  Paris  in  the  evening.  On  the  13th 
he  was  at  Avesnes.  On  the  15th  he  had  crossed  the  frontier,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  122,000  men,  at  Charleroi  in  the  Netherlands. 

Most  of  the  garrisons  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Wellington ;  Charleroi  was  amongst  the  weakest. 
In  addition  to  the  general  belief  that  Napoleon  would  remain  on  the  defensive, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  line  of  operations  which  he  would  choose  if  he 
determined  on  the  offensive  hj  an  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries,  forbade  a 
<;oncentration  of  force  upon  any  one  of  the  assailable  points  of  the  frontier. 
It  was  open  to  Napoleon  to  attack  the  Prussians  by  the  Mouse ;  to  enter  by 
Mons,  to  drive  back  Wellington  upon  Antwerp ;  or  to  advance  by  the  Sambre, 
upon  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  armies.  The  four  Prussian  corps  of 
Blucher  were  at  Charleroi,  at  Namur,  at  Dinant,  and  at  Li^ge.  The  army  of 
Wellington,  consisting  of  British,  Netherlanders,  and  Hanoverians,  was  dis- 
tributed in  cantonments,  a  reserve  occupying  the  environs  of  Brussels,  where 
the  duke  had  established  his  head-quarters.  The  troops  under  his  command, 
iiowever  separated,  could  easily  unite,  and  they  had  the  most  precise  directions 
how  to  act  in  the  case  of  the  French  passing  the  frontier.  The  statement  that 
Wellington  had  received  false  information  from  Eouch^  upon  Napoleon's 
movements,  and  was  therefore  surprised  when  Napoleon  was  upon  the  Sambre^ 
is  thus  contradicted  by  the  duke's  intimate  friend,  lord  EUesmere :  "  I  can 
assert  on  the  duke's  personal  authority,  and  on  that  of  others  in  his  oon- 
ildence  at  head-quarters,  that  the  duke  neither  acted  on  nor  received  any 
such  intelligence  as  that  supposed,  from  Fouch^  or  any  one  else :  that  he 
acted  on  reports  received  from  his  own  outposts  and  those  of  his  allies,  the 
Prussians,  and  on  these  alone."  The  surprise  is  supposed  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  Wellington  attended  a  ball  at  Brussels  after  hostilities  had 
begun.    Upon  this,  lord  Ellesmere  says,  "  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
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Napoleon's  adyance  was  known  to  the  duke  long  before  the  period  fixed  for 
tliat  festiyity ;  that  the  question  whether  it  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  had 
been  fully  discussed  and  decided  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  held  that  a  recall 
of  the  inyitations  would  create  premature  alarm  among  the  population  of 
Brussels,  and  premature  encouragement  to  a  pretty  numerous  party  in  its 
walls  disaffected  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies."  The  Despatches  of  Wellington 
sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  advance  of  Napoleon 
when  he  went  to  the  ball.  At  half-past  nine  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  he 
wrote  to  the  duke  de  Berri,  that  the  enemy  attacked  the  Prussian  posts  at 
Thnin  that  morning,  and  appeared  to  threaten  Charleroi.  '*  I  have  ordered  our 
troops  to  prepare  to  march  at  break  of  day."  The  duke  had  issued  the  most 
precise  directions  for  the  several  positions  which  the  whole  of  his  army  were  to 
take  up  that  night ;  every  separate  direction  concluding  with  the  emphatic 
words, "  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice."  •  For  the  troops,  who 
were  immediately  under  his  eye,  the  order  was  '*  to  be  in  readiness  to  march 
from  Brussels  at  a  moment's  notice :"  that  moment  arrived  even  before  the  break 
of  day.  The  duke  quietly  supped  with  the  gay  assembly  at  the  duchess  of  Eich- 
mend's ;  he  and  his  generals  gradually  retired ;  the  drums  beat  the  alarm ;  the 
bogle-call  gave  the  signal  for  "  mounting  in  hot  haste ;  "  the  bagpipes  sum- 
moned the  Highlanders  ;  the  artillery  was  rumbling  through  the  streets ;  the 
measured  tread  of  infantry,  and  the  sharp  rattle  of  cavalry,  were  heard  in  every 
quarter  of  the  old  town.  The  whole  scene  was  changed  from  revelry  to  war 
before  the  "  last  light  had  fled  "  from  that  "  banquet-hall."  The  reserve 
at  Brussels  were  all  on  the  march  through  the  forest  of  Soignies,  on  the  road 
to  Quatre  Bras,  in  the  morning  twilight.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  had  gone 
forth,  heading  his  gallant  countrymen  in  their  sombre  livery  of  grief  for  his 
&ther's  death  at  Jena.  The  prince  of  Orange  had  marched  to  the  front 
the  moment  he  left  the  ball-room.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  soon  up 
^th  his  men,  who  cheered  him  as  he  passed.  He  well  knew  the  ground 
where  his  great  struggle  was  to  be  made.  He  could  calculate  with  exactness 
the  moment  when  the  divisions  would  join  him  upon  the  road  towards  the 
enemy. 

There  was  an  interval  only  of  a  few  hours  before  the  march  from  Brussels, 
and  the  gathering  of  other  divisions  on  the  roads  which  led  to  Quatre  Bras, 
were  succeeded  by  a  battle.  The  Prussians,  under  general  Ziethen,  who  had 
been  driven  from  Charleroi  on  the  15th,  had  retired  upon  Eleurus.  Marshal 
Bliicher  had  concentrated  the  Prussian  army  upon  Sombref,  with  the  villages 
of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny  in  front  of  his  position.  If  Wellington  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  have  been  tardy  in  concentrating  his  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Sambre,  Napoleon  is  equally  liable  to  reproach  in  having 
helieved  that  BlfLcher  was  concentrating  his  troops  about  Namur,  and  in 
having  neglected  to  attack  the  separate  corps  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  before  they  had  nearly  all  united.  Bulow's  corps,  however,  had  not 
come  up  to  join  Bliicher,  when  Napoleon  attacked  him  in  front,  expecting 
that  Ney  would  also  have  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  The  movement  of  Ney 
was  interferred  with  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  division  at 
Quatre  Bras,  in  company  with  the   Brunswickers  and  the  contingent  of 
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i^assau.  'V\*'ellmgton  bad  himself  ridden  to  Sombref,  and  had  conferred  with 
Bliicber  before  the  battle  \known  as  that  of  Lignj  had  begun.  He  had 
returned  to  Quatre  Bras  bj  four  o'clock,  and  then  took  the  command  of  hia 
own  armj.  The  battle  between  the  French  and  the  Prussians  lasted  for  three 
or  four  hours.  Although  Bliicher  maintained  his  position,  he  was  so  weakened 
bj  the  severit J  of  the  contest,  that  he  marched  in  the  night  and  concentrated 
his  armj  upon  Wavre.  The  British  also  maintained  their  position,  "  and 
•completelj  defeated  and  repulsed,'*  says  the  duke, ''  all  the  enemy's  attempts 
to  get  possession  of  it."  Our  loss  was  severe,  amounting  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  to  more  than  2,500  men.  The  duke  was  very  composed  after 
this  first  trial  of  strength.  The  Spanish  general,  Alaya,  saw  at  the  dose  of 
that  day  his  old  companion  in  the  Peninsular  war  sitting  by  the  road-side ; 
and  to  his  surprise  was  asked,  "  "Were  you  at  Lady 's  party  last  night  ?"• 

The  movement  of  Blucher  rendered  a  correspondent  movement  necessary 
'Upon  the  part  of  Wellington.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  he 
retired  from  Quatre  Bras  upon  Waterloo,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles. 
Between  Waterloo  and  Wavre  was  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  through  a 
'Country  of  difiicult  defiles.  On  the  17th  the  Prench  made  no  attempt  to 
pursue  Blucher.  A  large  body  of  French  cavalry  followed  the  English 
cavalry  under  lord  Uxbridge ;  and  at  Genappe  they  were  charged  by  the  first 
Life  Gkiards.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Napoleon  moved  forward  his  army 
*upon  the  same  road  over  which  Wellington  had  marched  earlier  in  the 
morning.  Wellington  had  taken  up  his  position  in  advance  of  the  village  of 
Waterloo,  near  Mont  St.  Jean,  where  the  high  roads  from  Charleroi  and 
JN'ivelles  crossed.  On  the  night  of  the  17th,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
.18th,  Napoleon  collected  his  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  corps 
which  had  been  sent  under  Grouchy  to  observe  Bliicher,  on  a  range  of  heights 
in  front  of  the  British  position. 

The  battle  field  of  Waterloo  has  been  described  again  and  again  by 
observers  capable  of  impressing  us  by  the  spirit  or  the  accuracy  of  their 
pictures.  The  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  tactician,  have  made  every  point 
in  some  degree  familiar  to  us.  Byron  says,  '*  I  went  on  horseback  twice  over 
the  field,  comparing  it  with  my  recollection  of  similar  scenes.  As  a  plain, 
Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for  the  scene  of  some  great  action,  though  this 
may  be  mere  imagination.  I  have  viewed  with  attention  those  of  Platea, 
Troy,  Mantinea,  Leuctra,  Chasronea,  and  Marathon ;  and  the  field  around 
Mount  St.  Jean  and  Hougoumont  appears  to  want  little  but  a  better  cause, 
and  that  nndefinable  but  impressive  halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws 
around  a  celebrated  spot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except, 
perhaps,  the  last  mentioned."  f  Before  Byron  had  gone  over  the  field,  it  had 
been  called  *'  this  modem  Marathon."  %  During  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  it  is  not  the  '*  undefinable  but  impressive  halo  which  the  lapse  of 
ages  throws  around  a  celebrated  spot,"  which  has  made  this  ground  such 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  English  visitors  of  the  continent.  Neither  are  there 
many  who  think  that  its  interest  requires  ''a  better  cause."     So  many  of 
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our  coimtrymen  have  traversed  this  battle  field,  and  have  thus  acquired  a 
imowledge  which  no  description  can  convey,  that  we  shall  only  attempt 
ibrieflj  to  indicate  a  few  of  its  peculiar  aspects  in  connection  with  a  very 
general  narrative  of  the  leading  events  of  the  great  day  of  the  18th  of 
June.* 

On  the  ground  which  we  call  the  field  of  Waterloo  (although  the  battle 
was  fought  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance  of  that  village),  Welling^n 
bad  taken  up  his  position,  with  a  certain  knowledge,  derived  from  several 
previous  examinations,  of  its  capabilities  for  defence.  "  He  used  to  describe 
the  line  of  ground  between  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Hougoumont  as 
resembling  the  curtain  of  a  bastion,  with  these  two  positions  for  its  angles.* 'f 
The  first  care  of  the  duke  was  to  occupy  with  sufficient  force  these  two 
angles,  Hougoumont,  near  the  NiveUes  road,  in  front  of  the  right  centre,  and 
La  Haye  Sainte,  close  to  the  Genappe  road,  in  front  of  the  left  centre.  The 
right  of  his  position  was  thrown  back  to  a  ravine  near  Braine  Merbes, 
which  was  occupied ;  and  its  left  extended  to  the  chateau  of  Frichermont, 
aituated  on  a  height  above  the  hamlet  of  La  Haye.  The  undulating  plain 
upon  which  the  army  of  English,  Belgians,  and  Germans  looked  from  the 
ridge  on  which  they  stood  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  was  covered  with  crops 
of  grainy  of  potatoes,  and  of  clover.  It  had  rained  incessantly  through  the 
day ;  as  night  advanced  the  torrents  of  rain  were  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  troops  had  to  bivouack  upon  the  wet  crops,  whilst  the 
generals  and  their  staff  obtained  shelter  in  the  adjacent  villages.  Wellington 
had  his  head-quarters  in  a  house  opposite  the  church  at  Waterloo.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  he  was  writing  to  sir  Charles  Stuart  at 
Brussels,  with  a  calm  confidence  in  the  result  of  the  almost  inevitable 
atmggle  of  that  day.  **  The  Prussians  will  be  ready  again  in  the  morning 
for  anything.  Pray  keep  the  English  quiet  if  you  can.  Let  them  all  prepare 
to  move,  but  neither  be  in  a  hurry  or  a  fright,  as  all  will  yet  turn  out  well.*' 
At  the  same  hour  he  wrote  a  long  letter  in  Erench  to  the  duke  de  Berri,  in 
which  he  says,  *'  I  hope,  and  moreover  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
all  will  go  well."  At  the  time  of  writing  this  letter,  only  a  portion  of  the 
Erench  army  had  taken  up  their  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
and  he  thought  it  possible  that  the  main  attack  might  be  made  at  Hal,  on  the 
great  road  from  Mens  to  Brussels.  He  had  there  stationed  7000  men,  in 
addition  to  a  large  number  of  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  possible  success  of  the  enemy  there,  appeared  to  him  **  the 
only  risk  we  run.'*  %  ^^8  army  was  a  little  superior  in  number  to  that  of 
Napoleon,  but  it  was  inferior  in  artillery.  There  was  however  a  far  greater 
disparity.  Wellington  commanded  an  army  of  various  nations,  who  had 
never  before  fought  together ;  and  even  some  of  his  British  troops  were  liew 
levies.  In  the  summer  of  1814,  a  large  number  of  his  famous  Peninsular 
soldiers  had  been  sent  to  America.  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  had  an  army 
which  he  could  wield  with  the  most  perfect  assurance  of  unity  of  action, 

*  The  ftotlior  ritited  tbe  field  in  May,  1861,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr.  W.  H«rTey» 
vho  then  made  the  two  sketches  of  Hongonmont  which  illustrate  this  chapter, 
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compoBod  in  great  part  of  veterans  who  had  returned  to  France  at  the  peace. 
When  Napoleon  saw  the  English  in  position  before  the  forest  of  Soignies,  he 
exclaimed,  "  At  last  I  have  them ;  nine  chances  to  ten  are  in  mj  favour.** 
He  was  of  opinion,  in  which  his  generals  agreed  with  him,  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  most  simple  rules  of  the  art  of  war  for  Wellington  to  remain  in 
the  position  which  he  occupied ;  that  having  behind  him  the  defiles  of  the 
forest  of  Soignies,  if  he  were  beaten  all  retreat  would  be  impossible. 
Extensive  and  compact  as  that  forest  was,  Wellington  knew  that  there  were 
manj  roads  through  it,  all  converging  upon  Brussels,  most  of  which  were 
practicable  for  cavalry  and  for  artillery,  as  well  as  for  infantry.  "  The  duke/* 
says  Lord  Ellesmere,  '*  was  of  opinion  that  his  troops  could  have  retired 
perfectly  well  through  the  wood  of  Soignies,  which,  like  other  beech  woods, 
is  open  at  bottom ;  and  he  was  still  further  satisfied  that,  if  driven  from  the 
open  field  of  Waterloo,  he  could  have  held  the  wood  against  all  comers  till 
joined  by  the  Prussians,  upon  whose  co-operation  he  throughout  depended 
and  relied."  The  greater  number  of  military  authorities  agree  that  the 
position  of  Mont  St.  Jean  was  well  chosen,  and  suitably  occupied.  * 

General  Jomini  has  described  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  position  of 
Wellington,  that  all  the  movements  of  the  French  could  be  seen  &om  it» 
There  was  a  drizzling  rain  on  the  morning  of  the  18th ;  but  occasionally  the 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  displayed  the  French  columns  deploying 
to  take  up  their  ground.  Amidst  the  inspiriting  airs  of  the  numerous  bands 
which  in  the  French  armies  were  always  ready  to  encourage  the  spirits  of 
the  soldier,  three  lines  were  formed,  of  infantry  and  cuirassiers  and 
lancers,  with  the  artillery  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  To  the  French  the 
British  army  offered  no  such  magnificent  spectacle,  the  greater  number  being* 
concealed  by  the  undulations  of  the  ridge  on  which  they  stood.  They  had 
taken  their  ground  silently  in  two  lines,  with  the  artillery  in  front,  and  the 
cavaby  in  the  rear.  They  stood  noiselessly,  except  when  one  loud  hurra  wa» 
raised  as  the  duke  rode  along  the  lines  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock* 
Large  detachments  were  in  the  inclosures  of  Hougoumont  and  La  Haye 
Sainte. 

The  bells  of  the  neighbouring  churches  were  summoning  to  worship  on 
that  Sabbath  mom  when  150,000  men  were  thus  preparing  to  destroy  each 
other.  The  clock  of  Nivelles  struck  eleven  as  the  first  cannon  was  fired 
from  the  French  centre.  On  the  left  of  their  line  the  quick  fire  of 
musketry  was  soon  heard  from  the  column  advancing  to  attack  Hougoumont. 
This  property  (the  Ch&teau-Goumont — corrupted  into  Hougoumont)  was  a 
comfortable  residence  of  a  Flemish  yeoman,  with  farm  buildings,  and  a  garden 
extensive  enough  to  be  misnamed  an  orchard,  which  was  inclosed  by  a  wall 
on  the  east  and  south  sides.  This  inclosure  of  about  two  acres  was  laid  out 
in  straight  walks  and  planted  with  well  trimmed  trees.  The  formal  garden 
is  now  laid  down  to  grass.  The  ruins  of  the  ch&teau,  which  was  burnt,  with 
t'ho  exception  of  a  chapel  attached  to  it,  have  been  cleared  away.  A  humble 
dwelling,  formerly  the  gardener*s  house,  now  stands  amidst  some  sheds  and 
other  rough  buildings,  the  inclosed  space  being  entered  by  a  pair  of  wooden 
gates,  closing  up  the  passage  to  the  yard.    There  is  not  much  here  to  see,  if 
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we  look  conoril;  apon  this  dilapidated  resideace.  If  we  examine  it  carefully 
then  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle  which  here  took 
place  during  aeven  or  eight  hours  of  that  eventful  day.  The  loop-holed 
walla  ahow  where  the  defenders  of  Hougoumont  fired  upon  the  attacking 
enemy ;  the  dints  of  the  assailing  shot  are  still  viaihle  on  loany  a  brick.  One 
portion  of  the  gate,  too  injured  for  repair,  is  now  hung  up  as  a  memorial. 
ft  IB  Bcarcely  an  exaggeration  to  saj,  "  This  Belgian  yeoman's  garden  wall 
was  the  safeguard  of  Europe,  and  the  destiny  of  mankind  perhaps  turned 
apon  the  poaaeBaion  of  his  houae."*  Six  thousand  French,  under  the 
«oiiimaiid  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  commenced  their  attack  upon  the  English 
light  troops  which  were  in  the  wood  around  the  chAteau.  This  wood  was 
^^isoded  with  an  obstinacy  which  was  attested  by  the  bullet  marks  upon 
every  tree.  The  wood  was,  however,  carried  by  the  French,  and  the  light 
(K»pa  had  now  to  defend  the  walls  of  the  garden  and  the  gatea  of  the  yard- 
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Some  preparation  had  been  made  for  this  in  the  loopholes  which  had  been 
knocked  out,  and  by  scaffolding  from  which  the  defenders  could  fire.  Thia 
deadly  oonteat  was  prolonged  without  any  result  till  two  o'clock,  when 
Napcdeon  ordered  that  a  battery  of  howitsera  should  play  upon  the  building. 
It  waa  soon  in  flamea,  but  there  was  no  relaxation  in  the  resolute  defence 
of  the  (arm-yard  by  the  Ist  and  2nd  Foot-Giiarda.  By  a  vehement  rush  the 
French  had  burst  open  the  gates ;  but  they  were  finally  closed  by  a  prodigious 


■  Lord  Dndltj'i  "  Latten,"  p.  181. 
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exertion  of  personal  strength,  in  which  colonel  Macdonnell  was  amongst  the 
most  efficient  of  the  stalwart  heroes.  The  prolonged  defence  of  Hougoumont 
had  a  decided  influence  in  deranging  the  plans  of  Napoleon.  ''  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  aflter  having  taken  the  post  of  Hougoumont,  he  would  then 
render  himself  master  of  La  Ha^e  Sainte,  and  afterwards  decide  the  battle 
by  a  violent  attack  of  his  reserve  upon  the  enemy's  centre.*'* 

The  difficulties  attending  the  attempt  to  give  an  intelligible  description  of 
a  great  battle,  such  as  that  of  Waterloo,  have  been  well  set  forth  by  Wellington 
hims^.  He  had  been  applied  to  by  one  whom  he  evidently  held  in  great 
respect — probably  Walter  Scott — to  give  him  information  as  to  particular 
events  and  instances  of  personal  heroism,  for  the  purpose  of  a  connected 
narrative  description.  "The  object  which  you  propose  to  yourself  is  very 
difficult  of  attainment,  and,  if  really  attained,  is  not  a  little  invidious.  The- 
history  of  a  battle  is  not  unlike  the  history  of  a  ball.  Some  individuals  may 
recollect  all  the  little  events  of  which  the  great  result  is  the  battle  won  or 
lost;  but  no  individual  can  recollect  the  order  in  which,  or  the  exact 
moment  at  which,  they  occurred,  which  makes  all  the  difference  as  to  their 
value  or  importance."t  Wellington's  own  official  description  of  the  progress 
of  the  contest  is  in  the  most  general  terms.  He  says  that  the  attack  upon 
the  right  of  our  centre  (Hougoumont)  was  accompanied  by  a  very  heavy 
cannonade  upon  our  whole  line.  Bepeated  attacks  of  cavalry  and  infantry^ 
either  mixed  or  separate,  were  made  upon  us.  In  one  of  these  the  enemy 
carried  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  enemy  repeatedly  charged 
our  infantry  with  his  cavalry,  but  these  attacks  were  unifonnly  unsuccessful. 
They  were  repeated  till  about  seven  in  the  evening,  when  a  desperate  effort  Uy 
force  our  left  centre  was  defeated.  Having  observed  that  the  French  retired 
from  tUs  attack  in  great  confusion ;  that  the  arrival  of  general  Bulow's  corps- 
had  begun  to  take  effect ;  and  that  marshal  Bliicher  had  joined  in  person 
with  the  corps  of  his  army,  he  (Wellington)  determined  to  attadk  the 
enemy,  and  immediately  advanced  the  whole  line  of  infantry,  supported  by 
'the  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  attack  succeeded  in  every  point.  These 
official  generalities  have  far  less  interest  than  some  of  the  familiar  and 
pithy  sentences  addressed  by  the  duke  to  personal  friends.  To  lord 
Bermord  he  writes,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  ''You  will  have  heard  of  our 
battle  of  the  ]8th.  Never  did  I  see  such  a  pounding  match.  Both 
were  what  the  boxers  call  gluttons.  Napoleon  did  not  manoeuvre  at  all. 
He  just  moved  forward  in  the  old  style,  in  columns,  and  was  driven  off 
in  the  old  style.  The  only  difference  was,  that  he  mixed  cavalry  with 
his  infantry,  and  supported  both  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  artillery. 
I  had  the  infiuitry  for  some  time  in  squares,  and  we  had  the  French 
cavalry  walking  about  us  as  if  they  had  been  our  own.  I  never  saw 
the  British  infantry  behave  so  well."  %  It  has  been  truly  said,  "  there 
is  nothing  in  the  history  of  battles  more  sublime  than  the  generalship 
which  coidd  order,  and  the  patient  valour  that  could  sustain,  such  a  method  of 
fighting  as  this."§    The  desperate  attempts  to  pierce  our  line  were  defeated 

*  Briahnont  (quoting  French  ftuthorities),  tome  ii.  p.  415. 

+  **De8patoheB/*  toL  xii.  p.  590. 

t  <*  Despatches;'  voL  xu.  p.  529. 

§  Miss  Martinean — '*  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Peaee,"  p.  ooezo?. 
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bj  that  unequalled  firmness  of  the  British  infantry  which,  it  is  reported, 
led  Soult  to  say  to  the  emperor,  "  Sire,  I  know  these  English ;  they  will 
die  on  the  ground  before  they  will  leave  it." 

This  devoted  endurance  during  seven  or  eight  of  the  most  trying  hours 
was  sustained  throughout  by  the  presence  of  the  duke  at  every  point  of 
danger,  and  by  his  constant  care  to  spare  his  troops  as  much  as  possible, 
by  repressing  the  natural  anxiety  of  men  in  battle  to  be  actively  employed. 
The  character  of  a  part  of  the  ridge  upon  which  the  British  line  was  placed 
has  been  materially  altered,  by  removing  the  earth  for  a  considerable  distance 
to  form  the  matenab  for  an  enormous  mound,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the 
Belgian  lion.  Behind  this  natural  parapet  the  duke  had  placed  several 
regiments,  the  men  lying  down  concealed  from  the  Erench,  who  were  ad- 
randng  to  attack.  ''  Tip,  Guards,  and  at  them ! "  were  the  words  that  in 
a  moment  presented  a  wall  of  bayonets  to  the  confident  French.  For  four 
or  ^YB  hours  the  British  commander  had  to  endure  the  agony  of  disappointed 
expectation.  He  had  counted  upon  being  joined  by  Blucher  about  one  in  the 
affaamoon,  according  to  a  message  which  he  had  received  when  the  battle 
had  begun.  Two  o'clock, — ^three  b'dock, — ^four  o'clock, — five  o'clock, — six 
o'clock, — came,  but  no  sign  of  the  expected  aid  on  his  left :  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  endure.  (General  Picton  had  been  killed  before  the 
battle  was  half  over.  When  Wellington  was  told  that  of  Picton's  division 
of  7000  men  only  1500  remained,  he  replied,  *'  They  must  stand  in  their 
place  till  the  last  man,"  and  they  did  stand.  A  general  officer  asked  that 
his  brigade,  reduced  to  a  third,  should  be  relieved.  '*  It  is  impossible,"  said 
the  duke,  ^  he  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  are  called  upon  to  die  in  the  place  which 
we  oeeupy  at  this  moment."  Surrounded  by  his  men  in  a  square  charged 
by  the  French  cavalry,  he  exclaimed,  **  Stand  fast,  95th !  we  must  not  be 
beaten,  my  firiends.  What  would  they  say  of  us  in  England  P  "  This  stoical 
fortitude  it  was  difficult  for  him  always  to  sustain.  Looking  upon  the 
carnage  around  him,  he  said, "  There  are  yet  some  hours  left  for  cutting 
these  brave  fellows  in  pieces :  please  GK>d  that  the  night  or  the  Prussians 
would  arrive  before  that  is  effected ! " 

The  official  despatch  of  Wellington  contained  these  words :  "  I  should 
not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  or  to  marshal  Blucher  and  the  Prussian 
army,  if  I  did  not  attribute  the  successful  result  of  this  arduous  day  to  the 
cord^  and  timely  assistance  I  received  from  them."  Blucher  had  arrived 
precisely  at  the  time  when  his  co-operation  in  another  part  of  the  field  was 
a  warranty  for  the  success  of  the  attack  by  Wellington  which  produced  the 
final  result.  Brialmont  cites  these  words  as  an  example  of  the  perfect  equity 
and  noble  disinterestedness  of  which  the  duke  had  given  so  many  proofs ; 
but  he  protests  against  the  injustice  by  which  some  historians  have  attempted 
to  rest  upon  this  avowal  an  opinion  that  to  Blucher  is  to  be  attributed  the 
honour  of  the  victoiy.  When  the  corps  of  Bulow,  Brialmont  says,  arrived, 
the  position  of  Wellington  was  serious,  but  it  was  not  desperate.  If  Bliicher 
had  not  debouched  upon  the  left  of  the  position,  fortune  might  have  declared 
against  the  Allies.  If  the  Prussians  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  decided 
the  victory,  that  was  owing  rather  to  Wellington  than  to  the  initiative  of 
their  own  general.  It  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  Wellington  the  title  of  the 
conqueror  at  Waterloo,  for  it  was  he  who  settled  the  joint  measures  for  the 
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daj  of  the  18th ;  who  chose,  and  who  occupied,  the  field  of  battle ;  who 
directed  during  seyen  hours  the  whole  of  the  operations ;  and  who  ordered 
the  decisive  attack  at  the  moment  when  the  Prussians,  according  to  their 
promises,  debouched  on  the  right  of  the  enemj.* 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  was  no  point  at  which  the  allied  army 
had  yielded,  or  which  had  not  been  recovered  from  the  possession  of  the 
French.  It  was  seven  o'clock  when  the  emperor  made  his  great  attack  upon 
our  lefb  centre.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was 
doubtful.  The  duke,  however,  rapidly  collected  his  men  from  all  points,  to 
meet  this  apparently  overwhelming  force.  An  observer  of  the  scene  says, 
"  To  the  most  dinning  and  continual  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry  I  have 
ever  known,  there  succeeded  a  sudden  pause  and  silence.  It  was  but 
momentary, — they  had  turned,  and  now  fled,  pursued  by  our  troops."  f  ^e 
Prussians  had  outflanked  the  movements  of  the  reserve  corps  acting  against 
them,  and  were  now  pressing  on  the  main  body  of  Napoleon's  army.  It  was 
then  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  fatal  delusion  in 
which  he  had  indulged  throughout  the  day, — that  Qrouchy,  with  his  thirty 
thousand  men  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  Prussians  could  not  come  up  before 
he  had  beaten  **  that  Wellington."  The  rout  and  panic  of  the  French  became 
universal.  For  a  moment  Napoleon  hoped  to  arrest  this  flight  by  forming  a 
square  of  the  last  regiment  of  his  Guards,  and  by  raising  a  battery  with 
some  dismounted  cannon.  A  ball  firom  this  battery  carried  off  the  leg  of 
lord  TJzbridge.  In  the  obscurity  of  the  twilight  the  fugitives  saw  not  this 
rallying  point,  and  hurried  on,  a  disorganized  and  helpless  crowd.  In  the 
last  square  formed  by  the  Guard,  Napoleon  was  about  to  throw  himself, 
there  in  all  likelihood  to  die.  Soult  turned  Napoleon's  horse,  exclaiming, 
'*  Ah,  Sire !  our  enemies  are  already  too  fortunate."  The  emperor  fled  with 
the  mass.  The  square,  however,  held  firm,  to  allow  time  for  their  leader  to 
escape.  Cambronne  and  other  officers  remained  in  the  square.  "  Surrender ! " 
was  the  cry  of  their  assailants.  Cambronne  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of 
his  enemies,  and  perished.  One  last  cry  of  ''  Vive  VMnpereur**  was  heard 
amidst  the  smoke  and  clash  of  arms.  *'  Nothing  more  is  heard ;  the  Guard 
is  dead,  the  Empire  is  finished."^ 

At  nine  o'clock,  Wellington  and  Bldcher  met  near  La  Belle  Alliance, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  French  position.  The  Prussian  general 
Gneisenau  pursued  the  flying  French,  to  whom  aU  chance  of  rallying  was 
impossible.  Wellington  joined  in  the  pursuit,  but  the  fatigue  of  his  men 
compelled  him  to  stop  between  Bossomme  and  Genappe.  It  was  at 
Genappe  that  the  carriage  of  the  emperor  was  taken,  to  form  a  show  in 
London.  During  the  pursuit  Wellington  rode  with  the  itdvanced  guard. 
Colonel  Hervey,  who  was  with  him,  advised  him  to  desist,  as  the  country 
was  growing  less  open,  and  he  might  be  fired  at  by  some  stragglers  from 
behind  the  hedges.  '*  Let  them  fire  away,"  he  replied, ''  the  battle  is  won, 
and  my  life  is  of  no  value  now,**  §  Under  the  brilliant  moon  which  succeeded 
the  lowering  day,  Wellington  rode  across  the  battle-field  to  his  quarters  at 

*  ''Histoira  de  Wellingion,'*  tome  IL  pp.  440—445. 

f  Letter  from  sir  £obeart  Gardiner,  in  '*  Ward'a  Memoin^*'  vol.  L  p.  498r 

t  BrUlmont,  tome  iL  p.  429. 

§  Loid  Dndlejr*8  **  Lettere,*'  p.  134. 
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Waterloo.  As  tbe  heaps  of  dying  and  dead  laj  around  Iiim,  tbe  emotions 
must  have  rushed  upon  him  which  he  so  beautifullj  expressed  the  next 
daj,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort:  ''The  losses  I  have  sustained 
haye  qmte  broken  me  down,  and  I  have  no  feeling  for  the  advantages  we 
haye  acquired."  To  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  a  letter  dated  the  same  day, 
he  said, ''  I  cannot  express  to  jou  the  regret  and  sorrow  with  which  I  look 
around  me,  and  contemplate  the  loss  which  I  have  sustained,  particularly  in 
your  brother.  The  glory  resulting  from  such  actions,  so  dearly  bought, 
is  no  consolation  to  me."  * 

The  total  loss  of  both  armies  in  this  tremendous  battle  is  thus  stated : — 
British  and  Hanoyerians,  11,678;  Netherlanders,  3,547;  troops  of  Bruns- 
wick, 1000;  of  Nassau,  1000;  Prussians,  7454.  Total,  24,679.  Of  the 
French  army,  18,500  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  7800  made  prisoners.t* 

*  <'De^iAtch6B,'*  yol.  xii.  pp.  488,  489. 
t  Biiiilmont,  tome  Li.  p.  4S1. 
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Apteb  the  fatal  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  Napoleon  had  travelled  with  oU 
haste  to  Pajis,  where  he  arrived  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st. 
The  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives  met  at  noon  on  that  da^,  and  declared  its 
sitting  permanent.  Its  manifest  intention  was  to  assume  tb«  executive  power, 
and  to  compel  Napoleon  to  abdicate.  Lucien  Bonaparte  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  Chamber  to  urge  the  claims  of  his  brother  upon  the  gratitude  of 
France.  Lafayette  replied,  that  "  during  tha  last  ten  years  three  millions  of 
Frenchmen  had  perished  for  a  man  who  would  still  struggle  agtunst  all  Europe. 
We  have  done  enough  for  him.  Now  our  duty  is  to  save  our  country." 
Puring  the  22nd  Napoleon  was  urged  to  abdii^te.  He  resisted  for  some 
time,  exclaiming,  "  The  Chamber  is  composed  of  nothing  but  Jacobins  and 
ambitious  men.  I  ought  to  have  driven  them  away."  He  yielded  at  lost, 
and  dictated  bis  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son  Napoleon  IL ;  and  in  this 
document,  in  which  he  said  "  My  political  life  is  ended,"  he  invited  the 
Chambers  to  organiEQ  a  Begency.  The  Chambers  sent  a  deputation  to  thank 
Napoleon  for  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  made  to  the  independence  and  happi* 
nesB  of  the  French  nation ;  but  he  replied  that  he  had  only  abdicated  in  favour 
of  bis  eon,  and  that  if  the  Chambers  did  not  proclaim  him,  his  own  abdicatiou 
would  be  null.  Instead  of  appointing  a  Council  of  Begency,  it  was  deteiv 
mined  by  the  Cbambera  that  the  government  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  Commission  of  five  members.  This  was  indirectly  to  set  aside  Napoleon 
the  Second.  The  provisional  government  required  that  Napoleon  should 
leave  France,  and  embark  at  Bochefort  for  the  IJnited  States.  He  demanded 
that  the  government  should  give  him  two  frigates  for  his  passage  there.  The 
frigates  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  their  commanders  were  ordered  to  set 
sail  within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  was  on  board,  if  the  English  cruisers 
were  not  in  the  way.    Bonaparte  arrived  at  Bochefort  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
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Finding  that  he  had  no  chance  of  escaping  by  sea,  he  sent  Las  Cases  and 
'Savary  to  captain  Maitland,  who  commanded  the  Bellerophon,  to  ask  for  leave 
to  proceed  to  America,  either  in  a  French  or  a  neutral  vessel.  The  reply  of 
captain  Maitland  was,  that  his  instructions  forbad  this ;  but  that  if  Napoleon 
chose  to  proceed  to  England,  he  would  take  him  there,  without  entering  into 
any  promise  as  to  the  reception  he  might  meet  with. 

In  the  house  of  a  gentleman  at  Plymouth  we  have  looked  with  no  common 
interest  upon  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  painted  under  very  extraor- 
<linary  circumstances.  At  the  end  of  July,  1815,  the  British  ship  of  war  Bel- 
lerophon  is  at  anchor  in  Plymouth  harbour.  On  board  is  the  ex-emperor  of 
the  French,  who,  on  the  18th  of  July,  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Prince 
Begent  from  Bochefort,  in  which  he  said,  "  I  come,  like  Themistodes,  to 
throw  myselt  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  British  nation  "  (m^aneoir  9ur  les 
foyert).  The  Bellerophon,  with  Napoleon  and  his  suite,  had  sailed  from 
Bochefort  on  the  14th  of  July.  Whilst  the  British  government  was  in  a 
state  of  indecision  as  to  the  final  disposal  of  its  fallen  enemy,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  land,  nor  was  any  person  from  the  shore  allowed  to  enter  the 
vesseL  But  round  the  Bellerophon  numerous  boats,  filled  with  curious 
observM*B,  were  perpetually  rowing,  and  to  these  gazers  Bonaparte  seemed 
rather  disposed  to  show  himself  than  to  remain  in  the  privacy  of  his  cabin. 
The  opportunity  of  making  a  portrait  of  this  remarkable  man  was  not  lost 
upon  a  young  fu*tist,  a  native  of  Plymouth.  Charles  Eastlake,  now  President 
of  the  Boyal  Academy,  was  sketching  that  stout  figure  and  superb  head 
from  one  of  the  boats  surrounding  the  ship  of  war ;  and  when  Napoleon 
perceived  the  object  of  the  artist,  he  would  stop  his  walk  upon  the  deck,  so 
as  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  successfully  with  his  work. 
The  Bellerophon  remained  a  fortnight  in  Plymouth  Beads,  and  then  Napoleon 
was  removed  to  the  Northumberland,  which  sailed  for  St.  Helena. 

On  the  81st  of  July,  lord  Keith,  with  sur  Henry  Bunbury,  the  TJnder- 
•Secretary  of  State,  had  announced  to  Napoleon  the  resolution  of  the  British 
government,  that  the  island  of  St.  Helena  should  be  his  future  residence. 
He  protested  that  he  was  not  a  prisoner  of  war,  although  he  subsequently 
acknowledged  that  he  had  made  no  conditions  on  coming  on  board  the  Belle- 
rophon. The  question  as  to  the  9tatu9  of  the  ex-emperor  under  the  law  ot 
nations  gave  rise  to  very  grave  discussions  amongst  English  jurists.  Lord 
-GampbeU  says,  "  I  think  lord  Eldon  took  a  much  more  sensible  view  of  the 
subject  than  any  of  them — ^which  was, '  that  the  case  was  not  provided  for  by 
4Uiything  to  be  found  in  Ghrotius  or  Yattel ;  but  that  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion would  justify  the  keeping  of  him  under  restraint  in  some  distant  region, 
where  he  should  be  treated  with  all  indulgence  compatible  with  a  due  regard 
for  the  peace  of  mankind.'  "  *  The  probability  is,  that  if  Napoleon  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  who  were  near  Paris  on  the  29th  of  June, 
the  question  of  his  fate  would  have  been  disposed  of  in  a  much  more  sum- 
mary way  than  could  arise  out  of  any  discussion  upon  the  law  of  nations. 
On  the  28th  of  June,  Wellington  wrote  to  sir  Charles  Stuart,  '^  General 

has  been  here  this  day,  to  negotiate  for  Napoleon's  passing  to  America, 

to  which  proposition  I  have  answered  that  I  have  no  authority.    The  Prus- 

•  **  Liyee  of  the  Chancellors,"  chap.  ccii. 
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sians  thmk  tbe  Jacobins  wish  to  give  him  over  to  me,  believing  that  I  will 

save  his  life.    [Blucher]  wishes  to  kill  him ;  but  I  have  told  him  that  1 

shall  remonstrate,  and  shall  insist  upon  his  being  disposed  of  bj  common 
accord.  I  have  likewise  said,  that,  as  a  private  friend,  I  advised  him  to  hav» 
nothing  to  do  with  so  foul  a  transaction ;  that  he  and  I  had  acted  too  distin- 
guished parts  in  these  transactions  to  become  executioners ;  and  that  I  was 
determined  that,  if  the  sovereigns  wished  to  put  him  to  death,  they  shoidd 
appoint  an  executioner,  which  should  not  be  me."*  The  Prussian  general 
Mufiling  states  in  his  '*  Memoirs,"  that  having  been  appointed  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  Wellington  in  the  design  of  BlUcher  that  Napoleon  should  be 
shot  in  the  place  where  the  duke  d*Enghien  had  been  killed,  Wellington  had 
replied — ''  Such  an  act  would  disgrace  our  names  in  history,  and  posterity 
would  say  of  us,  *  they  were  not  worthy  to  have  been  the  conquerors  of 
Napoleon.' "  The  prisoner  of  St.  Helena  repaid  this  conduct  by  bequeathing 
ten  thousand  francs  to  the  man  who  had  attempted  to  assassinate  Wellington, 
during  his  residence  in  Paris  as  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  Occupation^. 
French  historians  have  attempted  to  justify  this  odious  testamentary  ex^ 
pression  of  Napoleon's  hatred  of  his  victor,  by  attributing  to  Wellington  that 
he  instigated  the  banishment  to  St.  Helena.  It  is  now  known  that,  as  early 
as  May  1814,  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  decided,  in  a 
secret  conference,  that  if  Napoleon  should  escape  from  Elba,  and  should  fall 
into  the  power  of  the  Allies,  a  safer  residence  should  b^  assigned  him,  at  St. 
Helena  or  at  St.  Lucia. 

The  assumption  that  the  Sovereigns  wished  to  put  Napoleon  to  death 
was  the  interpretation  which,  in  the  excitement  of  that  time,  many  persons 
attached  to  the  declaration  of  the  Allied  Powers  of  the  18th  of  March,  that 
he  had  placed  himself  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations ;  adding, 
"as  an  enemy  and  a  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  he  haa 
rendered  himself  liable  to  public  vengeance."  Lord  Mdon,  referring  to  this 
declaration,  says  that  the  Allies  have  "  considered  him  as  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law  of  nations,  as  the  Hostis  humani  generii^  as  an  outlaw  (without 
knowing  very  well  what  th^  mean  by  that  word),  as  a  robber  and  freebooter, 
who  might  be  put  out  of  the  world."  t  M.  Thiers,  in  a  spirit  very  different 
from  that  of  the  impartial  historian,  argues,  with  regard  to  the  words  of  the 
18th  of  March,  that  "  the  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  whoever  could  seize 
Bonaparte  ought  immediately  to  shoot  him,  and  would  be  considered  as 
having  rendered  to  Europe  a  signal  service."  %  The  declaration  of  the 
Allies  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  eight  powers,  who  had  been 
parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  previous  year.  Talleyrand  and  three 
others  signed  on  the  part  of  France ;  Wellington  and  three  others  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.  When  Wellington  insisted,  against  the  opinion  of 
BlUcher,  that  Bonaparte  should  "  be  disposed  of  by  common  accord,"  be 
rightly  interpreted  the  words  of  the  declaration  of  the  18th  of  March : — 
"comme  ennemi  et  perturbateur  du  repos  du  monde,  il  s'est  livr6  k  la 
vindide  publique.**    It  is  established  by  the  papers  of  Talleyrand  that  tbe 

•  Wellington's  ''DespRtchea,"  vol.  xii.  p.  616. 

t  "Life  of  Eldon,"  (Letter  to  Sir  William  Scott),  toL  ii.  p.  27». 
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precise  words  of  the  declaration  were  proposed  by  Talleyrand  himself. 
Yet  M.  Thiers  attributes  to  Wellington  that  he  was  the  instigator,  upon  his- 
own  responsibility,  of  the  measures  which  the  Allies  took  in  this  crisis,, 
including,  of  course,  this  declaration  against  Napoleon.  This  eminent  writer, 
in  a  mistaken  view  which  we  are  unwilling  to  characterize  by  any  harsher 
name,  further  represents  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  plunging  the  British 
nation  into  a  war  without  the  authority  of  his  government,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  own  personal  ambition.  Lord  Wellington,  he  says,  who  had 
replaced  lord  Castlereagh,  relying  upon  his  great  services  and  his  popularity 
in  England,  hesitated  not  to  take  his  resolution.  Although  he  had  received 
no  instructions,  he  judged  that  it  was  worth  while  to  renew  the  war,  to 
maintain  the  state  of  things  that  England  was  about  to  establish  in  Europe. 
"  B^  had  a  confused  hope  of  increasing  his  own  glory  in  this  new  war ;  and 
he  was  not  afraid  of  involving  his  government,  convinced  that  no  one  would 
dare  to  disavow  him  in  England,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  his  conduct."  ^ 
One  of  the  duke*s  objects  in  going  to  Belgium  in  April,  says  M.  Thiers,  was- 
that  he  might  be  nearer  London,  "  to  uphold  the  courage  of  his  own  govern* 
ment,  and  to  compel  it  to  ratify  the  engagements  which  he  had  made  without 
being  authorized."t  The  English  Cabinet,  he  concludes,  if  it  had  been  pre- 
sent at  Vienna,  would  not  have  engaged  in  the  war  as  easily  as  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  for  they  were  aware  that  public  opinion  was  opposed  to  it.  The 
opinions  thus  expressed  by  M.  Thiers,  that  the  war  against  Napoleon  was 
urged  on  by  the  personal  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  that  the 
British  government  was  reluctant  to  engage  in  it,  and  that  the  British  people 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  are  quite  upon  a  par  with  the  belief  of  the  same 
historian,  that  Bonaparte  had  returned  from  Elba  entirely  changed, — a  lover 
of  peace,  an  upholder  of  liberty,  a  friend  to  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  a 
ruler  who  would  vindicate  the  choice  of  the  people  by  equity  and  moderation. 
Of  his  good  fiEuth  no  one  ought  to  have  doubted.  '*  He  gave  to  the  world, 
after  so  many  spectacles  of  such  instructive  grandeur,  a  last  spectacle,  more 
profoundly  moral  and  more  profoundly  tragic  than  any  which  had  gone  before ; 
genius,  vainly,  though  sincerely,  repentant."  {  When  statements  and 
opinions  such  as  these  are  boldly  put  forward,  we  may  give  their  author  the 
benefit  of  that  charitable  scepticism  which  thinks  that  "  the  Historian, 
aflSrming  many  things,  can,  in  the  cloudy  knowledge  of  mankind,  hardly 
escape  from  many  lies."  § 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  entered  Paris,  and 
took  military  possession  of  aU  the  principal  points,  under  a  conyention  signed 
on  the  8rd  of  July,  by  which  the  French  army  was  to  evacuate  Paris  and  to 
retreat  beyond  the  Loire.  Louis  the  Eighteenth  made  his  public  entrance^, 
escorted  by  the  National  Guards,  on  the  8th  of  July.  To  the  firm  modera- 
tion of  Wellington  it  is  wholly  due  that  the  Parisians  were  not  doomed  to 
suffer  any  humiliation  beyond  that  of  the  presence  of  foreign  armies.  He 
calmed  Bliicher's  thirst  for  yengeance  by  exhortation,  and  eyen  by  strongei 
modes  of  remonstrance.  When  the  Prussian  general  had  begun  to  mine  the 
bridge  of  Jena,  with  the  intention  to  blow  it  up,  because  that  monument 

*  "  Histoire  da  CoDBulat  et  de  TBrnpire,"  tome  xix.  p.  361. 
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proclaimed  a  defeat  of  the  Pmasian  arms,  *'  The  duke  of  Wellington,"  says 
a  French  historian,  '^  interfered  bj  placing  an  English  sentinel  on  the  bridge 
itself.  A  single  sentinel.  He  was  the  British  nation ;  and  if  Bliicher  had 
blown  up  the  bridge,  the  act  was  to  be  held  as  a  rupture  with  G-reat 
Britain."  • 

The  definitive  treaty  between  France  on  the  one  part,  and  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Bussia,  and  Prussia,  on  the  other,  was  signed  on  the  20th  November, 
1815.  Its  object  was  declared  to  be  for  the  ''  restoring  between  France  and 
her  neighbours  those  relations  of  reciprocal  confidence  and  goodwill  which 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  Bevolution  and  of  the  system  of  conquest  had  for  so 
long  a  time  disturbed.'*  This  treaty  left  the  boundaries  of  France,  with  a 
xery  slight  alteration  in  her  frontier  lines,  the  same  as  agreed  at  the  Peace 
of  1814.  It  was,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  keep  possession  of  the  frontier 
fortresses  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  to  maintain  an  army  of 
occupation,  to  be  paid  and  supported  by  France  during  the  same  period. 
The  greatest  mortification  which  the  French  had  to  endure  was  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Allied  Powers  that  the  works  of  art  which  had  been  plundered 
from  various  countries  during  the  wars  of  the  Bepublic,  the  Consiilate,  and 
the  Empire,  should  go  back  to  the  churches  and  the  museums  from  which  they 
had  been  forcibly  taken.  This  act  of  retribution  provoked  then,  as  it  still 
provokes,  the  lamentation  of  pretended  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  whose  selfish 
convenience  would  be  more  gratified  by  seeing  the  greatest  masterpieces  of 
aculpture  and  painting  in  the  Louvre  than  in  their  proper  sites  at  Borne,  at 
Florence,  at  Antwerp,  at  the  Hague.  The  honest  national  pride  of  the  true 
owners  of  such  works  is  accounted  as  nothing  in  these  lamentations. 

To  France  alone  did  the  treaty  of  the  20th  of  November  apply.  The 
settlement  of  Europe,  as  it  was  hopefully  called,  had  been  effected  by 
the  general  treaty  signed  in  Congress  at  Yietma,  on  the  9th  of  June. 
When  the  Peace  of  1814  was  concluded  with  the  restored  Monarchy  of 
France,  there  were  an  immense  number  of  political  questions  left  undeter- 
mined, which  were  almost  of  as  much  importance  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
future  as  the  overthrow  of  the  gigantic  power  of  the  French  Empire.  The 
convulsions  of  twenty  years  had  left  Europe  in  a  chaotic  state,  out  of  which 
order  and  harmony  could  scarcely  be  evolved  even  by  any  exercise  of  political 
wisdom  based  upon  an  unselfish  moderation.  In  the  reorganisation  of 
Europe  there  would  unquestionably  be  a  struggle  for  aggrandizement,  which 
might  present  as  great  dangers  as  the  military  supremacy  which  had  been 
overthrown.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1814,  the  emperor  of  Bussia ;  the 
king  of  Prussia ;  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  Denmark,  and  Wiirtemberg ;  princes  of 
small  states,  German  and  Italian ;  princesses,  amongst  whom  the  duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  was  the  most  infiuential ;  great  plenipo- 
tentiaries, such  as  lord  Castlereagh  and  M.  Talleyrand ;  and  lesser  diplomatists, 
who  came  to  get  something,  if  possible,  out  of  the  general  scramble — all 
assembled  at  Vienna  to  debate,  to  dine,  to  vary  the  tedious  discussions  of  the 
morning  with  the  enlivening  festivities  of  the  night.  Ambassadors  vied  with 
Sovereigns  in  the  splendour  of  their  entertainments.  Castlereagh  gave  as 
sumptuous  dinners,  and  as  attractive  balls,  as  Alexander : — 

*  Capefigue,  "Lea  Cent  Jonn,"  tome  ii.  p.  865. 
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*'  Now  this  mask 
Was  cry'd  incomparable  ;  and  the  ensoing  night 
Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar."* 

l^'eveitlieless,  the  slightest  survey  of  the  map  of  Europe  would  show  that 
there  was  serious  work  to  he  accomplished.  It  had  been  agreed  by  secret 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  that  a  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  the 
Netherlands,  should  be  formed  by  the  union  of  Belgium  with  Holland; 
ProBsia  was  to  obtain  the  Ehenish  Provinces ;  Sweden  and  Norway  were  to 
be  united ;  Hanover  was  to  be  restored  to  the  king  of  England,  with  an 
accession  of  territory  taken  from  Westphalia ;  Lombardy  and  Venice  were  to 
cetom  to  the  rule  of  Austria ;  Savoy  to  that  of  Piedmont.  The  Congress 
had  been  sitting  two  months,  when  rumours  of  the  probable  destiny  of  Saxony 
and  of  Poland  roused  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  British  Parliament. 
Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  28th  of  November,  protested  against  the  reported 
'annexation  of  Saxony  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Yansittart,  could  not  believe  that  the  fate  of  Saxony  was 
yet  fixed,  much  less  could  he  believe  that  any  British  Minister  would 
have  been  a  party  to  such  a  decision  as  was  supposed  to  have  been  made. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  now  certain,  that  up  to  the  end  of  October,  lord 
Oastlereagh  had  been  a  consenting  party  to  the  annexation  of  Saxony,  which 
he  defended  by  referring  to  the  tergiversations  of  the  king :  of  the  people  no 
mention  was  made  by  our  Minister.  Mr.  Whitbread  further  said,  ''the 
rumours  were,  that  the  emperor  Alexander  had  strenuously  contended  for  the 
independence  of  Poland,  and  that  he  had  been  opposed  by  the  British  Minister." 
THie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied,  that  '*  he  did  not  believe  that  a 
British  Minister  had  been  the  author  of  the  subjugation  of  that  country." 
There  is  now  no  doubt,  that  the  very  reverse  of  the  rumours  with  regard  to 
Poland  marked  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  Alexander  and  of  lord  Castlereagh. 
As  recently  as  July  2nd,  1861,  lord  John  Bussell,  founding  his  opiuion 
upon  the  correspondence  of  the  time,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
everything  that  could  be  done  by  British  diplomacy  for  Poland  was  done  by 
lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  that  our  minister  wished, 
when  Europe  was  to  be  reconstructed,  that  Poland  should  rise  from 
her  ashes,  and  should  again  possess  an  independent  government;  and  that 
thus  desiring  the  independence  of  Poland,  he  could  not  conceive  that  such 
independence  was  consistent  with  Poland  being  placed  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  emperor  of  Eussia.  In  the  debate  of  the  28th  of  November, 
Mr.  Whitbread  said,  ^*  We  now  lived  in  an  age  when  free  nations  were  not 
to  be  sold  and  transferred  like  beasts  of  burden ;  and  if  any  attempt  of  the 
kind  was  made,  the  result  would  be  a  bloody  and  revengeful  war."  The 
attempt  was  made,  and  successfully,  in  too  many  instances ;  but  it  was  not 
without  the  immediate  risk  of  a  war  that  the  designs  of  Eussia  for  the 
transference  of  nations  were  encountered  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
policy  of  lord  Castlereagh  with  regard  to  Saxony  was  changed  as  the 
negotiations  advanced.  Talleyrand,  as  a  representative  of  France,  had 
been  admitted,  after  great  hesitation,  to  take  a.  part  in  the  deliberations  of 


•  Shakspere— «*  Hemy  VIII.,"  act  i.  scene  1. 
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the  Congress.  The  annexation  of  Saxony  to  Prussia  was  opposed  by  Austria 
and  by  France.  It  had  become  evident  that  Prussia  and  Bussia  were 
assuming  a  dangerous  preponderance  in  the  partition  of  states,  and  that 
Great  Britain  must  join  with  France  in  opposing  them.  These  three  power» 
before  the  end  of  1814  had  agreed  that  Bussia  should  not  say  to  Prussia,. 
"  Secure  me  Poland,"  and  that  Prussia  shoidd  not  say  to  Bussia, ''  Secure 
me  Saxony,"  and  that  they  should  shake  hands  upon  this  compact.  On  the 
8rd  of  February,  1815,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  between  Austria^ 
England,  and  France,  to  act  in  concert,  each  with  an  army  of  150,000  men, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  *'  holding  it  necessary,  in  con> 
sequence  of  pretensions  recently  manifested,  to  look  to  the  means  to  resist 
every  aggression."  M.  Thiers  assumes  that  lord  Castlereagh,  having 
received,  at  the  beginning  of  January,  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  America,  had  taken  a  higher  attitude  towards  Bussia  and  Prussia. 
"  His  heart  relieved  of  an  enormous  weight,  that  of  the  American  war,  he 
was  ready  to  brave  the  most  extreme  consequences,  rather  than  to  cede  to 

the  arrogance  of  the  Prussians  and  the  Bussians He  had  said  to  them 

that  England  was  not  made  to  receive  the  law  from  any  one."  The  attitude 
of  lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  fact,  which  could  not  be  concealed,  of  nego- 
tiations going  on  between  him,  Tallejrrand,  and  Mettemich,  apart  from  the 
other  Powers,  probably  produced  some  concessions  from  Alexander  and 
Frederick  William,  although  they  yielded  little  in  reality.  Prussia  obtained 
one-half  of  Saxony,  with  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Bussia  secured 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  undisputed  sovereignty.  The  new  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  to  have  a  constitution,  with  national  institutions  and  national 
representation.  But  these  promised  advantages  were  to  be  bestowed  upon 
the  people  in  the  -manner  which  the  government  should  think  most  suitable. 
^'  That,  of  course,  left  a  very  wide  scope  for  interpretation ;  but  beyond  that 
there  was  a  feeling  which  acted  from  that  time,  and  which  is  acting  at  the 
present  time,  namely,  that  while  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  wished  to  retain 
his  power  over  Poland,  at  the  same  time  he  wished  to  grant  to  Poland  large 
privileges,  and  to  make  it,  at  all  events,  a  flourishing  province,  under  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  but  the  general  feeling  at  St.  Petersburg^ 
the  seat  of  power,  was  that  Poland  ought  not  to  be  induced  with  privileges 
more  large  and  more  liberal  than  were  granted  to  Bussia."* 

Whilst  Austria  was  opposing  the  acquisitions  of  territory  desired  by 
Bussia  and  by  Prussia,  she  herself  was  acquiring  new  dominions  and  extended 
sovereignty,  however  unfiuited  were  her  annexed  subjects  for  the  yoke  of  her 
absolute  power.  The  four  millions  of  the  Lombardo-Yeneto  kingdom  would 
be  as  difiBiCult  to  rule  as  those  of  the  old  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries 
which  were  severed  from  her  empire.  Little  objection  was  made  at  this^ 
time  to  the  anomaly  of  a  German  riile  over  Italian  people.  The  only  hostile 
voice  in  the  British  Parliament  was  one  raised  against  the  annexation  of 
Genoa  to  Piedmont.  By  the  final  arrangement  the  hope  was  at  an  end 
which  England  had  stimulated,  when  lord  William  Bentinck,  in  1814,  entered 
Genoa  at  the  head  of  a  British  army,  on  whose  banners  was  inscribed 
^  Italian  independence."     Italy  returned  to  its  old  condition  of  disunion.. 

*  Lord  John  Ruasell—Debate  in  the  Commoni,  Jn\j  2,  1861. 
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Murat,  who  had  been  placed  bj  Napoleon  upon  the  throne  of  Naples  when 
Joseph  Bonaparte  had  become  the  "  intrusive  king"  of  6pain,  had  deserted 
the  cause  of  his  great  fellow-soldier  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  Joining  the 
Allied  Powers,  he  appeared  to  have  secured  his  position  as  an  independent 
sovereign.  But  in  the  Congress  there  was  no  advance  towards  his  recogni- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  Bernadotte.  He  entered  into  correspondence  vrith  the 
ex-emperor  at  Elba,  thus  precipitating  his  own  fall.  Murat  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Allies  to  believe  in  Napoleon's  professions  of  a  desire  for  peace,  by 
rashly  plunging  into  hostilities  against  Austria.  The  old  misrule  of  the 
Bourbon  in  Naples  and  Sicily  was  no  impediment  to  the  determination  of  the 
Allies  to  restore  that  miserable  dynasty.  The  G-rand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  was 
restored,  as  well  as  smaller  states.  A  quarter  of  a  century  passed  away  before 
the  hollowness  of  these  arrangements  was  tested  by  the  revolt  of  some 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  Italian  peninsula  against  their  rulers,  and  by 
the  loudly  expressed  desire  of  the  whole  for  a  common  nationality. 

Whilst  the  prosaic  destinies  of  Europe  had  been  settled  amidst  a  conflict 
of  jarring  interests,  the  emperor  of  Bussia  had  assiduously  laboured  to  obtain 
converts  to  a  political  union,  which  should  be  founded  upon  principles  very 
different  from  those  which  ordinarily  guide  the  councils  of  diplomatists.  In 
a  manifesto  from  St.  Petersburg,  dated  "  on  the  day  of  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  25th  December,  1815,"  the  emperor  commanded  that  there  should 
be  read  in  all  the  churches  a  *'  Convention  concluded  at  Paris,  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1815,  between  the  emperor  of  Eussia,  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,"  in  which  "  they  solemnly  declare  that  the  present 
act  has  no  other  object  than  to  publish  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  their 
fixed  resolution,  both  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  States  and  in 
their  political  relations  with  every  other  government,  to  take  for  their  sole 
guide  the  precepts  of  the  holy  religion  of  our  Saviour,  namely,  the  precepts 
of  justice,  Christian  charity,  and  peace,  which,  far  from  being  applicable  only 
to  private  concerns,  must  have  an  immediate  influence  on  the  councils  of 
princes,  and  guide  all  their  steps,  as  being  the  only  means  of  consolidating 
human  institutions,  and  remedying  their  imperfections."  This  was  the 
famous  declaration  of  *'  The  Holy  Alliance."  When  asked  to  sign  it,  the 
duke  of  Wellington  said  that  the  English  Parliament  would  require  some- 
thing more  precise.  Whenever,  in  after  years,  either  of  the  three  Sovereigns 
manifested  symptoms  of  disregard  for  "  the  precepts  of  justice.  Christian 
charity,  and  peace,"  the  Holy  Alliance  was  held,  perhaps  somewhat  unjustly, 
to  be  a  doak  under  which  their  violation  of  pledges  to  their  own  subjects, 
and  their  desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  might  be  best  concealed. 
Denunciations  of  this  Convention  were  long  heard  in  the  British  Parliament. 
The  Peace  of  Europe  was  settled,  as  every  former  peace  had  been  settled, 
upon  a  struggle  for  what  the  continental  powers  thought  most  conducive  to 
their  own  advantage.  The  representatives  of  Great  Britain  manifested  a 
praiseworthy  abnegation  of  merely  selfish  interests.  Napoleon,  at  St. 
Helena,  said  to  O'Meara,  ''  So  silly  a  treaty  as  that  made  by  your  ministers 
for  their  own  country  was  never  known  before.  You  give  up  everythiag  and 
gain  nothing."  We  can  now  answer  that  we  gained  everything  when  we 
igained  a  longer  period  of  repose  than  our  modem  annals  could  previously 
exhibit.    We  gained  ererything  when,  after  twenty  years  of  warfare  upon 
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the  most  extravagant  scale,  the  spirit  of  the  people  conducted  that  warfare 
to  a  triumphant  end.  The  gains  of  a  great  nation  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
only  by  its  territorial  acquisitions,  or  its  diplomatic  influence.  The  war 
which  England  had  waged,  often  single-handed,  against  a  colossal  tyranny,, 
raised  her  to  an  eminence  which  amply  compensated  for  the  mistakes  of  her 
negotiators.  It  was  something  that  they  did  not  close  the  war  in  a  huck- 
stering spirit — that  they  did  not  squabble  for  this  colony  or  that  entrepSt^ 
The  fact  of  our  greatness  was  not  to  be  mistaken  when  we  left  to  others  the 
scramble  for  aggrandisement,  content  at  last  to  be  free  to  pursue  our  own 
course  of  consolidating  our  power  by  the  arts  of  peace.  There  were  years 
of  exhaustion  and  discontent  to  follow  those  years  of  perilous  conflict  and 
final  triumph.  But  security  was  won;  we  were  safe  from  the  giant 
aggressor. 

If  the  plenipotentiaries  of  this  country  might  return  home  a  little  imbued 
with  the  temper  of  despotic  cabinets — if  they  could  be  accused  of  having  too 
strenuously  asserted  the  principle  of  legitimacy — if  they  had  appeared  to 
have  contended  too  much  for  the  claims  of  kings,  and  too  little  for  the  rights 
of  the  people — in  one  respect  they  had  done  their  duty,  and  truly  upheld  the* 
moral  supremacy  of  England.  They  had  laboured  strenuously,  and  they  had 
laboured  with  tolerable  success,  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  La  the. 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  England  protected  her  commercial  interests— despicable* 
protection — ^by  stipulating  for  a  monopoly  of  the  slave  trade  for  thirty  years. 
In  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  England  wrested  from  France  an  immediate  abolition 
of  the  traffic,  and  a  declaration  from  all  the  high  contracting  powers  that 
they  would  concert,  without  loss  of  time,  *'  the  most  effectual  measures  for 
the  entire  and  definitive  abolition  of  a  commerce  so  odious."  At  the  peace 
of  1814,  the  restored  government  of  France — restored  by  our  money  and  our 
arms — refused  to  consent  to  the  immediate  abolition.  Bonaparte,  amidst  his- 
memorable  acts  of  the  Hundred  Days,  abolished  the  hateful  traffic  by  a  stroke 
of  his  pen.  The  Bourbon  government,  a  second  time  restored,  dared  no 
longer  refuse  this  one  demand  of  Gh?eat  Britain.  Other  nations  had  promised. 
But,  where  we  might  have  commanded,  there  alone  was  resistance.  Spain 
and  Portugal  still  maintained  the  traffic. 

After  great  revolutions,  such  as  those  of  France  in  1814  and  1815 — such 
as  England  had  witnessed  in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts — ^it  is  almost 
impossible  that  a  triumphant  party  should  altogether  have  the  magnanimity 
to  pardon  political  offences.  But  History  looks  with  a  just  indignation  upon 
any  unreasonable  severities,  and  especially  upon  any  signal  want  of  clemency 
in  the  ruler  who  has  the  unquestioned  power  to  exercise  the  divine  preroga* 
tive  of  mercy.  Louis  XYIII.  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  blood-thirstiness ; 
yet  his  character  would  have  stood  better,  not  only  with  the  French  people 
but  with  the  British,  had  be  not  sanctioned  the  condemnation  and  capital 
punishment  of  three,  who  had  indeed  betrayed  the  trust  which  the  restored 
government  had  reposed  in  them,  but  who  had  some  excuse  in  their  inability 
to  resist  the  fascinations  of  Napoleon.  Talleyrand  had  been  unable  to 
accomplish  by  negotiation  as  favourable  terms  for  France  as  he  had  expected, 
and  he  resigned  his  office  as  President  of  the  Council.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Due  de  Eioheb'eu,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  the  20fch  of  November. 
Whilst  Talleyrand  remained  in  power  he,  as  well  as  Fouch^  was  anxious  that 
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no  capital  punishmentfl  should  be  inflicted  upon  any  of  those  who  were 
proscribed  by  an  ordonnance  of  the  24th  of  July,  for  the  part  they  had  taken 
in  the  return  of  Bonaparte  in  March.  Ney,  Labedoy^re,  and  Lavalette 
were  advised  to  place  themselves  in  safety  by  leaving  France.  They  were 
tardy  and  irresolute ;  the  friendly  warning  was  useless.  Labedoj^re  was 
tried  by  Court-martial ;  and  was  shot.  Lavalette,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Cour  d' Assise,  escaped  through  a  stratagem  of  his  wife,  who, 
having  visited  him  in  prison,  was  able  to  disguise  her  husband  in  her  own 
dress,  remaining  herself  as  an  object  for  the  possible  vengeance  of  the 
royalists.  Lavalette  was  assisted  to  pass  the  frontier  by  the  generous  friend- 
ship of  three  Englishmen, — sir  Bobert  Wilson,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Hutch<^ 
mson;  who  were  tried  for  this  offence,  and  sentenced  to  three  months 
imprisonment.  The  proceeding  which  most  commanded  public  attention  in 
England  was  the  trial  and  execution  of  Ney ;  for  it  was  held  to  involve  the 
Honour  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Whilst  the  trial  was  proceeding  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Ney  was  advised  to  rely  for  his  defence  on  the  capi- 
tulation of  Paris.  His  wife  had  an  interview  with  Wellington,  who  had 
previously  expressed  his  opinion,  in  a  letter  to  the  prince  de  la  Moskwa, — 
to  the  effect  that  the  capitulation  related  exclusively  to  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Paris ;  that  the  object  of  the  12th  article  was  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  any  measures  of  severity,  under  the  military  authorities  of  those  who 
made  it,  towards  any  persons  on  account  of  the  offices  which  they  filled,  or 
their  conduct  or  their  political  opinions.  "  But  it  was  never  intended,  and 
could  not  be  intended,  to  prevent  either  the  existing  French  government, 
under  whose  authority  the  French  commander-in-chief  must  have  acted,  or 
any  French  government  which  should  succeed  to  it,  from  acting  in  this  respect 
as  it  might  'deem  fit."  *  When  the  bravest  of  the  French  marshals  was 
executed,  party  spirit  blamed  the  duke  of  Wellington  for  not  regarding  the 
capitulation  as  an  amnesty.  It  would  have  been  generous  in  the  king  of 
Fnmce  to  have  spared  Ney's  life ;  but  the  capitulation  of  Paris  offered  no  legal 
obstacle  to  that  infliction  of  punishment  which  the  king  had  threatened  to 
the  guilty  before  the  capitulation. 

**  One  day  of  dreadful  occupation  more  "f  before  England  could  be  held  to 
be  at  peace  with  foreign  foes.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  aggressiona 
of  the  Barbary  States  formed  a  natural  subject  of  deliberation.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  a  general  European  crusade  should  be  undertaken  against  the 
infidel  corsairs;  who,  for  three  hundred  years,  had  been  the  terror  of 
Europe,  warring  against  every  flag  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  carrying  off 
Christian  slaves  from  every  shore.  In  1815,  the  government  of  the  United 
StateSy  whose  ships  had  been  plundered  by  the  Algerines,  captured  a  frigate 
and  a  brig  belonging  to  the  Dey,  and  obtained  a  compensation  of  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  the  spring  of  1816,  lord  Exmouth,  with  a  squadron  imder 
his  command,  proceeded  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  where  he  effected  the 
release  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-two  Christian  slaves,  and  negotiated 
treaties  of  peace  and  amity  on  behalf  of  the  minor  powers  in  the  Mediter^ 

•  "Despatches,"  vol.  xii.  p.  69L 
t  Soaihey^"  Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Algien.** 
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raDean.  From  Timis  and  Tripoli  a  declaration  was  obtained  that  no  Christian 
slaves  should  in  future  be  made  by  either  of  those  powers.  The  Dej  of 
Algiers,  however,  refused  to  agree  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  without  permis* 
-sion  from  the  Sultan.  Lord  Exmouth  acceded  to  a  suspension  for  three 
months  of  the  Dey's  decision,  and  returned  to  England.  One  condition  of 
the  treaty  with  Algiers,  then  concluded  by  lord  Exmouth,  was,  that  the 
governments  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  should  pay  ransom  for  the  release  of 
their  subjects ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  did  so  pay,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  clause  of  the  treaty  was  justly  de- 
jiounoed  in  the  British  Parliament,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of 
depredation  exercised  by  the  barbarians. 

The  fleet  of  lord  Exmouth  was  dismantled ;  the  crews  were  paid  off  and 
disbanded.  A  sudden  outrage,  which  occurred  even  before  lord  Exmouth 
quitted  the  Mediterranean,  but  which  did  not  then  come  to  his  knowledge, 
was  the  obvious  cause  of  the  change  in  the  determination  of  our  government. 
Under  a  treaty  of  1806,  we  occupied,  for  the  protection  of  the  coral  fishery, 
Bona,  a  town  in  the  regency  of  Algiers.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  the  fishers 
who  had  landed  were  massacred  by  a  large  body  of  troops ;  the  British  flag 
was  torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  house  of  our  vice-consul  was 
pillaged.  It  was  alleged  that  this  outrage  was  a  fanatical  movement  of  the 
licentious  Algerine  soldiery.  An  expedition  against  Algiers  was  instantly 
determined  upon  by  the  British  Cabinet.  A  formidable  fleet  was  equipped, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  at  Portsmouth,  and  crews  were  collected  from 
the  different  guard-ships,  and  volunteers  invited  to  serve  upon  this  particular 
enterprise.  For  once,  a  British  fleet  went  to  sea  without  recourse  to  the 
disgraceful  practice  of  impressment.  Lord  Exmouth  lefb  Plymouth  on  the 
28th  of  July,  with  a  fleet  consisting  of  twenty-five  sail  of  lai^e  and  small 
ships.  At  Gibraltar  he  was  joined  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Cappellan, 
with  five  firigates  and  a  sloop ;  and  he  finally  set  sail  for  Algiers  on  the  14ith. 
The  winds  being  adverse,  the  fleet  did  not  arrive  in  sight  of  Algiers  till  the 
27th  of  August.  During  his  course,  lord  Exmouth  learnt  that  the  British 
Consul  had  been  put  in  chains. 

A  most  interesting  and  graphic  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers  was 
published  by  Mr.  Abraham  Salami,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  was  taken 
out  by  lord  Exmouth  to  act  as  his  interpreter.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
as  the  fleet  was  nearing  Algiers,  Salami  was  sent  forward  with  a  letter  to  the 
Dey,  which  demanded  the  entire  abolition  of  Christian  slavery ;  the  delivery 
of  all  Christian  slaves  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers ;  the  restoration  of  all  the 
money  that  had  been  paid  for  the  redemption  of  slaves  by  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  and  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  peace  between  Algiers  and  the 
Netherlands ;  and  the  immediate  liberation  of  the  British  Consul,  and  two 
boats'  crews  who  had  been  detained  with  him.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the  inter- 
preter reached  the  Mole,  in  a  boat  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  and,  delivering  his 
letters  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  demanded  an  answer  to  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  Dey  in  one  hour.  He  was  told  that  if  answer  were  returned  at  all, 
it  should  be  delivered  in  two  hours.  Salami  waited  for  his  answer  till  half- 
past  two,  but  no  answer  came.  During  this  time  a  breeze  sprung  up,  the 
fleet  advanced  into  the  bay,  and  lay-to  within  half-a-mile  of  Algiers.  The 
interpreter  then  hoisted  the  signal  that  no  answer  had  been  given,  and  the 
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fleet  immediatelj  began  to  bear  up,  and  every  ship  to  take  her  position. 
Salamc  reached  the  Queen  Charlotte,  lord  Exmouth'a  ship,  in  safety ;  but,  he 
candidly  acknowledges,  almost  more  dead  than  alive.  Then  he  saw  the 
change  which  comes  over  a  brave  and  decided  man  at  the  moment  when 
resolve  passes  into  action.  "  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  how  his  lordship 
was  altered  from  what  I  left  him  in  the  morning,  for  I  knew  his  manner  was 
in  general  very  mild;  and  now  he  seemed  to  me  all-fightful,  as  a  fierce 
lion  which  had  been  chained  in  its  cage  and  was  set  at  liberty.  With  all 
that,  hia  lordship's  answer  to  me  was, '  Never  mind — we  shall  see  now ; '  and 
at  the  same  time  he  turned  towards  the  officers,  saying, '  Be  ready!'  '*  There 
isy  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  history  of  warfare  more  terrific  in  its  consequences 
than  the  first  broadside  that  the  British  fired  at  Algiers.  The  Queen 
Charlotte  passed  through  all  the  batteries  without  firing  a  gun,  and  took  up 
a  position  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Mole-head  batteries.  At  the  first 
shot,  which  was  fired  by  the  Algerines  at  the  Impregnable,  lord  Exmouth 
cried  out,  "  That  will  do ;  fire,  my  fine  fellows ! "  The  miserable  Algerines 
who  were  looking  on,  as  at  a  show,  with  apparent  indifference  to  the  conse- 
quences, were  swept  away  by  hundreds  by  this  first  fire  irom  the  Queen 
Charlotte.  From  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock  till  nine,  the  most  tremen- 
dous firing  on  both  sides  continued  without  intermission,  and  the  firing  did 
not  cease  altogether  until  half-past  eleven.  During  this  engagement  of  nine 
hours,  the  allied  fleet  fired  a  hundred  and  eighteen  tons  of  gunpowder,  and 
five  hundred  tons  of  shot  and  shells.  The  Algerines  exclaimed  that  hell 
had  opened  its  mouth  upon  them  through  the  English  ships.  That  the 
Algerines  had  plied  their  instruments  of  destruction  with  no  common 
alacrity  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact,  that  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two 
officers  and  men  were  killed  in  the  British  squadron,  and  sixty-five  in  the 
Dutch.  Lord  Exmouth  himself  says,  in  his  despatch,  "  There  were  awful 
moments  during  the  conflict,  which  I  cannot  now  attempt  to  describe, 
occasioned  by  firing  the  ships  so  near  us."  The  Algerine  batteries  around 
lord  Exmouth's  division  were  silenced  about  ten  o'clock,  and  were  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  ruin  and  dilapidation ;  but  a  fort  at  the  upper  angle  of  the 
city  continued  to  annoy  our  ships,  whose  firing  had  almost  ceased.  This  was 
the  moment  of  the  most  serious  danger  to  our  fieet.  Our  means  of  attack  were 
well-nigh  expended  ;  the  upper  batteries  of  the  city  could  not  be  reached  by 
our  guns ;  the  ships  were  becalmed.  "  Providence,  at  this  interval,"  says 
lord  Exmouth, ''  gave  to  my  anxious  wishes  the  usual  land-wind  common  in 
this  bay,  and  my  expectations  were  completed.  We  were  all  hands  employed 
warping  and  towing  off,  and  by  the  help  of  the  light  aur  the  whole  were 
under  sail,  and  came  to  anchor  out  of  reach  of  shells  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  twelve  hours'  incessant  labour."  Nine  Algerine  frigates  and  a 
number  of  gunboats  were  burning  within  the  bay ;  the  storehouses  within 
the  Mole  were  on  fire.  The  blaze  illumined  all  the  bay,  and  showed  the 
town  and  its  environs  almost  as  clear  as  in  the  day-time ;  instead  of  walls, 
the  batteries  presented  nothing  to  the  sight  but  heaps  of  rubbish ;  and  out 
of  these  ruins  the  Moors  and  Turks  were  busily  employed  in  dragging  their 
dead*  When  the  fleet  had  anchored  a  storm  arose — ^not  so  violent  as  the 
storm  which  here  destroyed  the  mighty  fleet  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  left 
his  magnificent  army,  which  had  landed  to  subdue  the  barbarians,  to  perish  by 
TQiti  vm.— 228. 
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sword  and  funine — but  &  Btorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  filled  up  the 
measure  of  aublimity,  at  the  close  of  the  twelve  awful  hoars  of  battle  and 
slaughter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  lord  Exmouth  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Hey, 
who  bad  himself  fought  with  courage,  in  which  the  same  terma  of  peace  .were 
offered  as  on  the  previous  day.  "  If  you  receive  this  offer  as  yon  ought,  you 
will  fire  three  guns,"  wrote  lord  Exmouth.  The  three  guns  were  fired,  the 
Dey  made  apologies,  and  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  finally  signed,  to 
be  very  soon  again  broken.  The  enduring  triumph  of  this  expedition  was 
the  release,  within  three  days  of  the  battle,  of  a  thousand  and  eighty-tiuee 
Christian  slaves,  who  arrived  from  the  interior,  and  who  were  immediately 
conveyed  to  their  respective  countries. 
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BfieetiDg  of  Parliiunent — ^Reception  of  Lord  Oastlereftgh — Debates  on  the  Addresfr^^^yemment 
defeated  on  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  Propertj-Tax — Marriage  of  the  Prineen  Charlotte — 
Unpopularity  <i  the  Prinoe  Segent — Complaints  of  Agricoltoral  Distress — Depression  of 
Commerce  and  Hann&ctnres — Causes  assigned  for  the  depression  of  Industry — Beduction 
of  the  Circulating  Medium — Un&yourable  Season — Riots  and  outrages  in  Agricultural 
Districts — ^Renewal  of  Luddism — Private  Beneyolenoe — ^Progress  of  L^;islation  for  Social 
Improyement — Criminal  Lavs — Forgeries  of  Bank  Notes — Police  of  London — Ghis-Light — 
Mendicity  and  Vagrancy — Law  of  Settlement — General  Administration  of  Poor  Laws- 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Bduoation — Sayings*  Banks — Gkme  Laws. 

Thx  Imperial  Parliament  assembled  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1816.  At 
tbis  opening  of  tbe  Session  the  ministrj  met  the  representatives  of  the  people 
with  dl  the  pride  and  confidence  of  a  success  beyond  hope.  The  march  to 
Paris,  twice  over,  says  a  conspicuous  actor  in  the  politics  of  that  hour,  was 
sufficiently  marvellous ;  **  but  it  appeared,  if  possible,  still  more  incredible^ 
that  we  should  vdtness  lord  Castlereagh  entering  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  resuming,  amidst  universal  shouts  of  applause,  the  seat  which  he  had 
quitted  for  a  season  to  attend  as  a  chief  actor  in  the  arrangement  of  continental 
territory."  f  Why  incredible  P  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  the  impersonation  of  a  great  national  triumph.  The  parliamentary 
majority  cheered  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  as  he  woidd  have  been 
cheered  by  any  other  assembly,  when  he  came  home  flushed  with  success. 
Por  a  little  while  the  nation  might  bear  even  the  presumption  of  those 
who  claimed  all  the  merit  of  the  triumph.  On  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
it  was  clearly  seen  that  there  was  to  be  a  limit  to  what  Parliament  would  bear. 
The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  his  intention  to  continue  the  Pro* 
perty  or  Income  Tax,  on  the  modified  scale  of  five  per  cent.  This  avowal 
was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  chief  battle-cries  which  were  to  lead  on  the 
scanty  forces  of  Opposition. 

*  The  period  comprised  in  this  Chapter,  and  in  Chapter  V.,  embracing  the  annals  of  1816 
and  1817,  has  been  previoasly  treated  of  by  the  author  of  ''The  Popular  History"  in  ''The 
History  <k  tiie  Peace,'*  published  in  1846.  This  work,  begun  by  him,  was  continued  and  com- 
pleted liy  Miss  Martineau,  and  therefore  bears  her  name.  Although  in  the  present  history  the 
author  proposed  only  to  occupy  about  half  the  space  of  what  he  had  preTiousIy  written,  he 
fielt  the  extreme  difficulty  of  reJatbg  the  same  events,  and  ezpressmg  the  same  opinions,  alto- 
gether in  new  words.  Haying  stated  his  difficulty  to  Messrs.  Chambers,  who  are  now  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  copyright  of  "  The  History  of  the  Peace,"  he  has  received  from  them  a  very  kind 
permission,  to  condense  the  original  narratiTe,  or  adopt  any  passages,  at  his  own  discretion. 
Whilst  this  licence  relieves  the  author  from  an  obvious  embairassment,  he  has  nevertheless  been 
desirous  to  avoid  a  mere  transcript  of  any  large  portion  of  what  he  had  previously  written.  But 
be  has  not  made  the  useless  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  new  matter  and  the  old,  hoping 
that  he  has  amalgamated  the  separate  parts  so  as  to  produce  a  harmonious  result. 
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In  a  debate  in  the  Committee  of  Supply,  lord  Gaatlereagh  used  a  memor- 
able expression  which  roused  a  spirit  in  the  country  of  deep  hostility — almost 
of  disgust :  "  He  felt  assured  that  the  people  of  England  would  not,  from  an 
ignorant  impatience  to  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  taxation,  put  every- 
thing to  hazard,  when  everything  might  be  accomplished  by  continued 
constancy  and  firmness.'**  From  the  moment  of  thia  offensive  declaration 
the  Income  Tax  was  doomed.  The  people  had  not  borne  the  taxation  of  so 
many  years  of  war  with  a  heroism  such  as  no  people  had  ever  before 
shown,  to  be  taunted  with  ignorant  impatience  of  tuiation,  now  that  they  had 
won  peace.  The  presumption  of  the  government  at  this  period  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  violent  reaction  throughout  the  land.  Men  really  thought 
that  the  old  English  spirit  of  freedom  was  about  to  be  trampled  upon  when 
the  debates  on  the  Treaties  took  place,  in  which  lord  Liverpool  moved  the 
Address.  Lord  Grenville  proposed  an  amendment,  which  deprecated  in  the 
strongest  language  "  the  settled  system  to  raise  the  country  into  a  military 
power."  In  the  House  of  Peers  the  government  had  a  majority  of  sixty 
four.  Lord  Holland  entered  a  protest  against  the  Address,  in  terms  which 
embodied  his  speech  upon  the  Treaties,  and  expressed  the  opiniona  of  that 
section  of  the  Opposition :  **  Because  the  treaties  and  engagements  contain 
a  direct  guarantee  of  the  present  government  of  Erance  against  the  people  of 
that  country ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  imp]^  a  general  and  perpetual  guarantee 
of  all  European  governments  against  the  governed."  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  Foreign  Secretary  moved  the  Address  upon  the  Treaties.  An 
amendment  was  proposed  by  lord  Milton,  which  deprecated  the  military 
occupation  of  France  and  the  unexampled  military  establishments  of  this 
country.  The  debate  lasted  two  nights,  the  Address  being  finally  carried  by 
a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-three.  What  was  said  on  both  sides  was, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  regular  display  of  party  conflict.  The  exultation 
of  the  government  at  the  settlement  of  their  war-labours  look  now  scarcely 
more  inflated  than  the  fears  of  some  members  of  the  Opposition  that  the 
confederated  arms  of  the  despots  of  Europe  might  be  turned  against  the 
liberties  of  England.  The  practical  business  that  was  at  hand — ^the  enforce- 
ment of  economy,  the  alleviation  of  distress — ^was  the  matter  of  real  importance 
that  was  to  grow  out  of  these  debates. 

The  Corporation  of  London  took  the  lead  in  the  national  expression  of 
opinion  against  the  Property  Tax.  It  was  not  only  the  anti-ministerial  party 
of  the  City  that  joined  in  the  petition  of  the  corporation ; — the  judgments  of 
mercantile  men  against  the  continuance  of  the  tax  were  almost  universal. 
The  dislike  of  the  rural  population  was  as  fixed  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.  The  battle  against  this  tax  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  parliamentary  strategy  that  was  ever  displayed.  For  six  weeks  the  Oppo- 
sition, headed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  availed  themselves  of  all  the  means  of  delay 
afforded  by  the  forms  of  the  House.  As  petitions  against  the  tax  were  pre- 
sented night  afber  night,  debates  on  the  petitions  prc^vented  debate  and 
division  on  the  reading  of  the  Bill.  It  was  the  I7th  of  March  before  the 
resolutions  for  the  continuance  of  the  tax  were  presented  to  the  House. 
The  division  of  the  I8th  of  March,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  was  terminated  in  half 
an  hour  by  the  impatience  of  the  House.  For  the  continuance  of  the  Pro- 
perty Tax  201  members  voted ;  against  it,  238.  This  defeat  of  the  govern- 
ment dispelled  the  belief  that  resistance  to  taxation  was  '*  ignorant  impa- 
tience.*' The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  a  somewhat  remarkable 
ooorse  after  this  defeat.  He  voluntarily  abandoned  the  war-duties  upon 
malt,  amounting  to  about  2,700,000/.  The  decision  of  the  House  would 
eompel  him  to  resort  to  the  moDcy-market, — ^in  other  words,  to  raise  a  loau. 
''It  was  of  little  consequence  that  the  loan  should  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  calculated  produce  of  the  malt-duty."  Lord  Castlereagh 
said,  **  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  took  a  loan  of  six  or 
€ight  millions."  This  was  the  ^indifference" — the  residtof  a  long  course  of 
unbounded  expense— that  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  people  and  of  their 
firiends,  during  many  years,  to  change  into  responsibility. 

The  inquisitorial  character  of  the  Property  Tax  had  some  influence  in 
producing  the  popular  hostility  to  its  continuance.  The  returns  of  the  tax- 
payers were  then  scrutinized  with  a  severity  which  has  been  wisely  put  aside 
in  the  present  times.  But  during  the  pressure  of  war-expenditure,  and  long 
afterwards,  the  imposition  and  collection  of  other  taxes  were  rendered  as 
odious  as  possible  to  the  people.  The  government  employed,  to  an  extent 
which  scarcely  seems  credible  now,  an  army  of  common  informers,  through 
whose  agency  the  system  of  surcharges  and  penalties  was  enforced.  Southej 
attacked  this  disgrace  of  our  nation  as  being  ten  times  more  inquisitorial 
than  the  Holy  Office  of  Spain.  '^  This  species  of  espionage  has  within  these 
few  years  become  a  regular  trade ;  the  laws  are  in  some  instances  so  per- 
plexing, and  in  others  so  vexatious,  that  matter  for  prosecution  is  never 
wanting."  He  describes  how  **  a  fellow  surcharges  half  the  people  in  the 
district ;  that  is,  he  informs  the  tax-commissioners  that  such  persons  have 
given  in  a  false  account  of  their  windows,  dogs,  horses,  carriages,  &c.,  an 
offence  for  which  the  tax  is  trebled,  and  half  the  surplus  given  to  the 
informer."  Harassed  and  perplexed — summoned  from  distant  parts  to  appear 
before  the  commissioners — the  persons  informed  against  give  up  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  seeking  justice  ;  pay  the  penalty  and  bear  the  surcharge.* 

The  debates  upon  the  Army  Estimates,  which  eventually  caused  some 
reduction — the  rejection  of  the  Property  Tax — the  searching  inquiry  into  the 
Civil  List — the  agitation  of  the  question  of  sinecure  offices — were  indications 
of  the  feeling  which  any  government  would  have  to  encounter  that  did  not 
resolutely  determine  that  a  season  of  peace  should  be  a  season  of  economy. 
When  the  details  of  the  Civil  List  exhibited  items  of  wanton  and  ridiculous 
luxury,  the  members  of  the  Administration  themselves  were  pained  and 
hmniliated.  When  the  same  ministers  proposed  the  magnificent  establish- 
ment for  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold,  upon  their  marriage, 
not  a  dissentient  voice  was  heard  in  Parliament.  The  nation  saw  in  this 
marriage  of  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  Crown — ^a  marriage  of  affection — 
some  assured  hope  that  public  duties  might  be  fitly  learned  in  the  serenity  of 
domestic  happiness.  The  private  virtues  were  felt  to  be  the  best  preparation 
for  the  possession  of  sovereign  power.    The  idea  of  a  patriot  queen  dis* 
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charging  all  her  high  functions  with  steady  alacrity,  confident  in  the  affections 
of  her  people,  of  simple  habits,  of  refined  and  intellectual  tastes,  her  throne 
sanctified  by  the  attributes  of  womanly  affection — such  hopes  w»e  something 
to  console  the  nation  for  the  present  endurance  of  authority  that  claimed 
only  "  mouth-honour,"  without  love  or  respect.  The  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  hailed  as  a  public  blessing.  It  took  place  at  Carlton  House, 
on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  May, 

One  of  the  most  painful  circumstances  of  this  period,  and  one  pregnant 
with  danger,  was  the  general  contempt  for  the  character  of  him  who  now 
wielded  the  sovereign  authority.  The  military  triumphs  of  the  Begency 
made  the  nation  only  consider  how  strongly  in  contrast  to  the  elevation  of 
that  heroic  time  were  the  cravings  for  ease  and  indulgence,  the  reckless 
expenditure  upon  childish  gratifications,  of  the  Begent.  The  attacks  of  the 
press  upon  his  sensual  follies  made  him  hate  the  expression  of  public  opinion. 
That  voice  was  heard  in  a  place  where  the  character  and  actions  of  the 
sovereign  are  usually  unnoticed,  even  in  the  greatest  freedom  of  parliamentary 
debate.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  ''all  but  name  a  King.*'  Bomilly 
describes  a  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  took  place  in  a  debate  on 
the  20th  of  March,  in  which  Brougham,  he  says,  made  a  violent  attack  upon 
the  Begent,  "  whom  he  described  as  devoted,  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace,  to 
the  most  vicious  pleasures,  and  callous  to  the  distresses  and  sufferings  of 
others,  in  terms  which  would  not  have  been  too  strong  to  describe  the  lattei 
days  of  Tiberius."  He  adds,  *'  it  is  generally  believed  that,  but  for  the 
speech  of  Brougham's,  the  ministers  would  again  have  been  in  a  minority. 

Brougham's  speech  was  very  injudicious  as  well  as  very  unjust,  for, 

with  all  the  Prince's  faults,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  one 
of  the  most  sensual  and  unfeeling  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne."  * 
Nevertheless,  although  satire  ran  riot  in  ridicule  of  the  unbounded  and 
effeminate  luxury  of  Carlton  House  in  spite  of  ex  officio  informations,  there 
was  wanting  some  authoritative  voice  to  proclaim  that  the  mightiest  of  the 
earth  are  unworthy  of  their  high  station  when  they  live  for  their  own  plea* 
sures  alone.  The  declamation  of  Mr.  Brougham  might  be  unstateraiiaidike, 
but  it  was  not  without  its  use. 

When  the  government,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Begent,  informed 
Parliament  that  "  the  manufactures,  commerce,  and  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,"  the  exception  of  Agriculture  was 
a  si&cient  announcement  that  the  cry  of  ''  Distress "  was  near  at  hand. 
Amidst  the  best  and  the  worst  species  of  opposition — the  power  of  argument 
and  the  weakness  of  tumult — a  Bill  was  in  1815  hurried  through  Parliament 
which  absolutely  closed  the  ports  till  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  80f.  This 
law  was  passed  during  a  season  of  wonderful  abundance.  It  produced  the 
immediate  good  to  the  landed  interest  of  preventing  the  abundant  supply 
being  increased  by  importation;  but  the  effect  which  it  produced  to  the 
nation  was  to  dry  up  the  resources  in  years  of  scarcity  which  the  foresight  of 
other  countries  might  have  provided.  The  war-and-famine  price  of  1812  was 
again  reached  in  the  latter  part  of  1816,  in  1817,  and  in  1818.  The  golden 
days  of  the  deity  that  is  found  in  no  mythology,  the  Anti-Ceres,  were 
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returned.    But  the  people  were  starving.    Misery  And  insurrection  filled  the 
land. 

A  year  after  the  hasty  enactment  of  a  Corn-Law  in  1815,  amidst  riots  in 
the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  a  majority  of  the  landed  interest  came  to 
Parliament  to  ask  for  the  remission  of  peculiar  burthens,  and  to  demand 
fresh  protection.  The  landed  interest  of  1816  had  but  one  remedy  for  every 
evil — ^unequal  remission  of  taxation  conjoined  with  protection.  They  desired 
themselves  to  pay  less  to  the  State  than  their  fellow-subjects ;  they  required 
the  State  to  limit  their  fellow-subjects  to  that  exclusive  market  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  which  should  diy  up  the  sources  of  profitable  industry, 
and  thus  make  their  taxation  doubly  burthensome.  On  the  7th  of  March  Mr. 
TVestem  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  series  of  fourteen  Besolutions, 
which  declared  the  "  unexampled  distress"  of  those  whose  capitals  were  em« 
ployed  in  agriculture.  They  demanded  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  Act  of 
1815  as  should  allow  foreign  com  to  be  warehoused,  so  that  only  British  com 
should  be  stored ;  and  urged  an  advance  of  money  by  the  government  to  such 
individuals  as  might  be  inclined  to  buy  up  our  native  produce.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  this  was  advocated  was  a  sufficiently  broad  one :  "  That 
excessive  taxation  renders  it  necessary  to  give  protection  to  all  articles,  the 
produce  of  our  owd  soil,  against  similar  articles  the  growth  of  foreign 
countries,  not  subject  to  the  same  burthens;"  and  "that  it  is  therefore 
expedient  to  impose  additional  duties  and  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
all  articles,  the  produce  of  foreign  agriculture."  It  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  power  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  these 
assertions  and  unconditional  demands  were  received  not  only  with  tolerance 
but  respect.  The  day-spring  of  economical  politics  had  scarcely  yet  dawned. 
The  strength  either  of  the  Ministry  or  the  Opposition  essentially  depended 
upon  the  numerical  force  of  the  country  gentlemen.  The  commercial  and 
manu&cturing  interests  were  most  imperfectly  represented.  The  landed 
aristocracy  had  retained  official  power,  in  association  vrith  a  few  "  clerkly" 
workers,  from  the  earliest  feudal  times.  The  admission  of  a  merchant  to  the 
councils  of  the  sovereign  would  have  been  deemed  pollution.  The  mill-owners 
had  carried  us  through  the  war ;  yet  as  a  political  body  they  were  vrithout 
influence,  almost  without  a  voice.  There  waA  no  one  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  had  either  the  courage  or  the  abi.  ity  to  probe  the  wounds  of 
the  agricultural  interests,  which  were  thus  paraded  before  the  nation.  The 
Besolutions  of  Mr.  Western  in  1816  came  to  no  practical  result ;  for  the 
chief  reason,  that  the  forced  abandonment  of  the  property-tax,  and  the  volun- 
tary relinquishment  of  the  war  malt-duty,  had  really  left  very  little  within 
the  reach  of  Gt)vemment  to  be  ofiered  as  a  further  boon  to  the  landed 
interest. 

^  Manufactures  and  Commerce,"  said  the  speech  of  the  Prince  Eegent, 
'^  are  in  a  flourishing  condition."  This  was  to  rely  upon  the  bare  figures  of 
Custom  House  returns.  In  1815  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  and  manufactures  exported  was  fifty-one  millions,  being  six  millions 
more  than  in  1814.  Well  might  the  commerce  of  the  country  seem  to  be 
flourishing.  Those  who  knew  tlie  real  workings  of  that  commerce  were  not 
so  deceived.  Mr.  Baring,  on  the  second  night  of  the  Session,  declared,  that 
''  he  saw  more  loss  than  gain  in  this  great  increase  of  export."    When  the 
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destruction  of  the  power  of  Napoleon  in  1814i  had  opened  the  ports  of  the 
continent  to  our  vessels  ,*  when  the  consiimption  of  our  exports  no  longer 
depended  upon  a  vast  system  of  contraband  trade ;  it  was  universally  thought 
that  there  could  be  no  limit  to  the  demand  for  British  manufactures  and 
colonial  produce.    If,  under  the  anti-commercial  decrees  of  our  great  enemy, 
the  shipments  to  European  ports  had  been  twelve  millions  in  1811,  why 
should  they  not  be  doubled  in  1814  ?    And  accordingly  they  were  doubled. 
The  most  extravagant  profits  were  expected  to  be  realized.    The  ordinary 
course  of  trade  was  forsaken,  and  small  capitalists  as  well  as  large,  at  the 
outports  as  well  as  in  London,  eagerly  bought  up  colonial  produce,  and 
looked  for  golden  retiuns.    "  The  shippers  found  to  their  cost,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  the  effective  demand  on  the  continent  for  colonial  produce  and 
British  manufactures  had  been  greatly  over-rated  ;  for  whatever  might  be  the 
desire  of  the  foreign  consumers  to  possess  articles  so  long  out  of  their  reach, 
they  were  limited  in  their  means  of  purchase,  and  accordingly,  the  bulk  of 
the  commodities  exported  brought  very  inadequate  returns."  *    A  very  slight 
consideration  will  explain  the  causes  of  this  enormous  mistake.    In  the  first 
place,  the  continent  was  wholly  exhausted  by  the  long  course  of  war ;  by  the 
prodigious  expenditure  of  capital  that  the  war  had  demanded ;  by  the  wasteful 
consumption  of  mighty  armies  embattled  against  the  oppressor ;  by  the  rapine 
of  the  predatory  hordes  that  were  let  loose  upon  their  soil ;  by  confiscation. 
The  people  had  necessarily  the  greatest  difficulty  to  maintain  life ;  they  had 
little  to  spare  for  the  secondary  necessaries — ^nothing  for  indulgence.    The 
merchants  of  our  own  country — the  nation  in  general — had  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  outward  indications  of  prosperity  at  home  during  the  course  of 
the  war,  that  they  had  no  adequate  idea  that  war  was  the  great  destroyer  of 
capital,  and  that  it  essentiaUy  left  all  mankind  poorer.    In  the  second  place, 
what  had  the  continent  to  give  us  in  exchange  for  our  coffee  and  our  sugar, 
our  calicoes  and  our  cutlery  ?    The  old  mercantile  school  still  existed  amongst 
us,  who  thought  that  the  perfection  of  commerce  was  to  exchange  goods  for 
money,  and  that  a  great  commercial  nation  might  subsist  without  barter. 
But  the  continent  had  no  money  to  exchange  for  English  products,  even  if 
the  exploded  theories  of  the  balance  of  trade  could  have  found  any  realisation. 
The  continent,  exhausted  at^  it  was,  had  its  native  commodities,  but  those  we 
refused.    We  doggedly  he^d  on  in  a  course  of  commercial  regulation  which 
belonged  only  to  the  infancy  of  society.    We  perpetuated  foreign  restrictions 
and  exclusions  of  our  own  manufactured  produce,  by  persistence  in  a  system 
which  other  nations  of  necessity  regarded  as  the  cause  of  our  manu£Eu;turing 
superiority.    We  did  not  then  know  how  essentially  this  system  retarded  our 
own  national  progress.    We  listened  to  those  who,  on  every  side,  clamoured 
for  exclusive  interests.    Agriculturists  and  manufacturers,  landowners  and 
shipowners,  equally  shouted  for  protection. 

The  state  of  the  American  trade  of  1816  was  described  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
after  speaking  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  continental  speculations  :— 
"  The  peace  with  America  has  produced  somewhat  of  a  similar  effect ;  though 
I  am  very  far  from  placing  the  vast  exports  which  it  occasioned  upon  the 
same  footing  with  those  to  the  European  markets  the  year  before ;  because 

•  Tooke'g  "History  of  Prioea,"  vol.  u.  p.  8. 
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ultimatelj  the  Americans  will  pay ;  which  the  exhausted  state  of  the  con- 
tinent renders  very  unlikely."  •  Let  us  remark  that  we  did  not  prevent  the 
Americans  paying  in  the  only  way  in  which  one  great  people  can  pay  another 
— by  the  interchange  of  commodities  which  each  wants,  in  return  for  com- 
modities of  which  each  can  produce  a  superfluity.  "We  shut  out  their  com, 
but  we  did  not  shut  out  their  cotton.  But  we  went  farther  with  the  United 
States  in  the  recognition  of  just  commercial  principles  than  with  any 
European  nation.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  both  countries  agreed 
to  repeal  their  navigation  laws,  and  ''  the  ships  of  the  two  countries  were 
placed  reciprocally  upon  the  same  footing  in  the  ports  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  all  discriminating  duties  chargeable  upon  the  goods  which 
they  conveyed  were  mutually  repealed." 

The  distresses  of  the  agricultural  and  the  commercial  interests'  were 
coincident ;  for  the  means  of  purchase  amongst  all  classes  were  exhausted. 
The  capital  which  was  to  impel  their  profitable  industry  was  dried  up.  There 
was  *'  a  very  general  depression  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  productions,  and  in 
the  value  of  all  fixed  property,  entailing  a  convergence  of  losses  and  failures 
among  the  agricultural,  and  commercial,  and  manufacturing,  and  mining,  and 
shipping,  and  building  interests,  which  marked  that  period  as  one  of  most 
extensive  suffering  and  distress."  f  Some  proclaimed  that  the  depression 
and  the  distress  were  caused,  not  by  the  exhaustion  of  war,  but  by  "  the 
transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace."  The  theory  upon  which 
this  delusion  was  upheld  was  this : — '^  The  whole  annual  war  expenditure,  to 
the  amount  of  not  less  than  forty  millions,  was  at  once  withdrawn  from 
circulation.  But  public  expenditure  is  like  the  fountain  tree  in  the  Indian 
paradise,  which  diffuses  in  fertilizing  streams  the  vapours  which  it  was  created 
to  collect  and  condense  for  the  purpose  of  more  beneficially  returning  and 
distributing  them."  X  According  to  this  logical  imagery,  or  imaginative  logic, 
the  capital  of  a  nation  in  the  pockets  of  its  proprietors  is  **  vapour ;"  it 
becomes  a  ''  fertilizing  stream"  when  it  condenses  into  taxes.  It  assumes  that 
there  is  more  demand  when  the  capital  of  a  country  is  expended  by  govern- 
ment, than  when  the  same  capital  is  expended  by  individuals.  It  assmnes  that 
the  expenditure  of  capital  by  government  in  subsidies,  in  the  wasteful  con- 
sumption of  armies,  in  all  the  tear  and  wear  of  war,  is  more  profitable  than  the 
expenditure  of  capital  in  the  general  objects  of  industry  which  create  more 
capital.  It  assumes  that  the  partial  expenditure  of  capital  by  government  in 
its  victualling  offices,  is  more  profitable  than  the  regular  expenditure  of  the 
same  capital  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payers,  to  give  them  an  additional 
command  over  food  and  raiment,— over  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life.  This 
fallacy,  as  well  as  many  others  connected  with  the  depression  of  industry  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  has  been  disproved  by  the  long  experience  of  peace. 
We  had  arrived  in  1816  at  the  highest  point  of  war  exhaustion.  The  expen- 
diture of  government  in  the  eleven  years  between  1805  and  1815  was  very 
nearly  900,000,0002.  In  1815  the  revenue  raised  by  taxation  was  72,000,000/. 
Upon  a  population  of  fifteen  millions  in  the  United  Eangdom  this  was  a 

*  Brongham'B  *' Speeches,"  toL  i.  p.  519. 
t  Tooke's  "  History  of  Prices,"  voL  ii  p.  12. 
i  '*  QoarterW  Beiiew,"  July,  1816. 
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rate  per  head  of  41. 16s.  The  rate  of  taxation  per  head  upon  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1860  was  21.  Ss.  There  was  the  same  aggregate 
amount  of  taxation,  but  the  burden  was  divided  between  twice  the  number 
of  tax-payers. 

The  partial  return  to  a  real  standard  of  the  currency  at  the  period  of 
peace  was  considered  by  many  to  have  been  a  main  if  not  the  sole  cause 
of  the  distress  and  embarrassment  which  we  have  described.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Bank  of  England  at  the  peace  scarcely  contracted  its  issues 
at  all.  In  August,  1813,  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  was  nearly  twenty- 
five  millions ;  at  the  same  season  in  1814  it  was  twenty-eight  millions ; 
in  1815  twenty-seven  millions;  in  1816  only  half  a  million  less.  The 
utmost  amount  of  the  depreciation  of  bank-notes  was  in  1814,  when  a 
hundred  pounds  of  paper  would  only  buy  742.  17i.  6d.  of  gold — a  depre- 
ciation of  about  25  per  cent.  In  1815  and  1816  a  hundred  pounds  of 
paper  would  buy  831.  5i.  9d.  of  gold — a  depreciation  of  nearly  17  per  cent. 
Thus  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  which  Cobbett,  and  many  others  of  less 
violent  politics,  declared  had  produced  the  wide-spreading  ruin  of  1816,  by 
causing  a  proportionate  fall  of  the  prices  of  commodities  exchanged  for 
money,  was  not  more  than  8  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  period  when  the 
value  of  an  unconvertible  paper-money  was  at  the  lowest.  It  is  no  less  true 
that  a  vast  amount  of  paper-money  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  at  this 
period,  by  the  failure  of  many  country-banks,  and  the  contraction  of  their 
advances  by  all  who  were  stable.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  great  fiEdl 
of  agricultural  produce^a  consequence  of  the  diminished  credit  of  the  pro- 
ducers. When  the  restriction  upon  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England 
was,  in  1816,  agreed  to  be  renewed  for  two  years,  the  bearing  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  restriction  upon  the  state  of  prices  was  not  overlooked.  On 
the  1st  of  May,  1816,  Mr.  Homer,  on  his  motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
said  that,  "  from  inquiries  which  he  had  made,  and  from  the  accounts  on  the 
table,  he  was  convinced  that  a  greater  and  more  sudden  reduction  of  the 
circulating  medium  had  never  taken  place  in  any  country  than  had  taken 
place  since  the  peace  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  those  reductionB 
which  had  happened  in  Erance  after  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  assignats.  The  reduction  of  the  currency  had  originated 
in  the  previous  fall  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  This  &11  had 
produced  a  destruction  of  the  country  bank-paper  to  an  extent  which  would 
not  have  been  thought  possible  without  more  ruin  than  had  ensued.  The 
Bank  of  England  had  also  reduced  its  issues,  as  appeared  by  the  accounts 
recently  presented.  But  without  looking  to  the  diminution  of  the  Bank  of 
England  paper,  the  reduction  of  country  paper  was  enough  to  account  for 
the  fall  which  had  taken  place."  *  TViUiam  Cobbett,  in  November,  1816, 
maintained,  not  unreasonably,  although  he  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the 
diminished  issue  of  bank-paper,  that  if,  with  reduced  prices  of  commodities, 
the  debt  and  taxes  had  come  down  too,  there  would  have  been  no  material 
injury.t 

*  Hansard,  vol.  zzxiv.  p.  148. 
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That  the  paralysis  of  industiy  which  marked  the  latter  months  of  1815 
and  the  beginning  of  1816  was  most  felt  by  those  whose  voices  of  com- 
plaint were  least  heard,  by  the  working  population,  was  soon  made  perfectly 
manifest.  There  was  a  surplus  of  labour  in  every  department  of  human 
exertion.  Mr.  Brand  declared  in  Parliament,  at  the  end  of  March,  speaking 
especially  of  the  agricultural  population,  that  "  the  poor,  in  many  cases,  aban- 
doned their  own  residences.  Whole  parishes  had  been  deserted ;  and  the 
crowd  of  paupers,  increasing  in  numbers  as  they  went  from  parish  to  parish, 
spread  wider  and  wider  this  awful  desolation."  *  Discharged  sailors  and  dis- 
banded militiamen  swelled  the  ranks  of  indigence.  If  the  unhappy  wan- 
derers crowded  to  the  cities,  they  encountered  bodies  of  workmen  equally 
wretched,  wholly  deprived  of  work,  or  working  at  short  time  upon  insufficient 
wages.  But  another  evil,  of  which  we  find  no  parliamentary  record,  amidst 
debates  on  the  prevailing  distress,  had  come  upon  the  land  to  aggravate  dis- 
content into  desperation.  While  the  landowners  were  demanding  more  pro- 
tection, and  passing  new  laws  for  limiting  the  supply  of  food,  the  heavens 
lowered ;  intense  frosts  prevailed  in  February ;  the  spring  was  inclement ; 
the  temperature  of  the  advancing  summer  was  imusuidly  low ;  and  in  July 
incessant  rains  and  cold  stormy  winds  completed  the  most  ungenial  season 
that  had  occurred  in  this  country  since  1799.  In  January  the  average 'price 
of  wheat  was  52s.  6J. ;  in  May  it  was  76s.  itd.  The  apprehensions  of  a  deficient 
crop  were  universal  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
result  of  the  harvest  showed  that  these  apprehensions  were  not  idle.  The 
prices  of  grain  in  England  rapidly  rose  after  July ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
rye,  barley,  and  beans  had  more  than  doubled  the  average  market  price  at 
the  beginning ;  wheat  had  risen  from  52s,  6d.  to  103s, 

"^The  matter  of  seditions  is  of  two  kinds,"  says  lord  Bacon,  ''much 
poverty  and  much  discontentment."  Both  causes  were  fully  operating  in 
Great  Britain  in  1816.  The  seditions  of  absolute  poverty — "  the  rebellions 
of  the  belly,"  as  the  same  great  thinker  writes — were  the  first  to  manifest 
themselves.  Early  in  May,  symptoms  of  insubordination  and  desperate 
violence  were  displayed  among  the  agricultural  population  of  the  eastern 
counties.  These  ''poor  diunb  mouths"  soon  made  themselves  audible. 
They  combined  in  the  destruction  of  property  with  a  fierce  recklessness  that 
startled  those  who  saw  no  danger  but  in  the  violence  of  dense  populations, 
and  who  were  constantly  proclaiming  that  the  nation  which  builds  on  manu- 
fiictures  sleeps  upon  gunpowder.  In  Suffolk,  nightly  fires  of  incendiaries 
began  to  blase  in  every  district ;  threshing  machines  were  broken  or  burnt  in 
open  day ;  mills  were  attacked.  At  Brandon,  near  Bury,  large  bodies  of 
labourers  assembled  to  prescribe  a  maximum  price  of  grain  and  meat,  and  to 
pull  down  the  houses  of  butchers  and  bakers.  They  bore  flags,  with  the 
motto,  ^  Bread  or  Blood."  At  Bury  and  at  Norwich,  disturbances  of  a 
similar  nature  were  quickly  repressed.  But  the  most  serious  demonstration 
of  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  arose  in  what  is  called  "  the  Isle  of  Ely." 
Wben  we  regard  the  peculiar  character  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  we 
may  easily  understand  how  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  grain  had  driven  the 
land  out  of  cultivation,  and  cast  off  the  labour  of  the  peasantry,  to  be  as 

*  Hanaard,  toL  xzziit  p.  671. 
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noxious  in  its  stagnation  as  the  overcharged  waters  of  that  artificially  fertile 
region.  That  country  was  then  very  imperfectly  drained,  and  the  rates  for 
the  imperfect  drainage  being  unpaid  by  many  tenants,  the  destructive  agencies 
of  nature  were  more  active  than  the  healing  and  directing  energies  of  man. 
It  is  well  known,  too,  that  in  the  fen  countries  the  temptation  of  immediate 
profit  had  more  than  commonly  led  the  farmer  to  raise  exhausting  crops,  and 
that  the  nature  of  the  land,  under  such  circumstances,  is  such,  that  a  more 
provident  tillage,  and  abundant  manure,  cannot  for  a  long  time  restore  it. 
The  high  prices  of  wheat  from  1810  to  1814  had  supplied  this  temptation. 
The  Isle  of  Ely,  in  1816,  had  become  somewhat  like  Prosperous  isle,  where 
there  was  "  everything  advantageous  to  life,  save  means  to  live."  It  was 
under  such  circumstances  that,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  a  great  body  of  insurgent 
fen  men  assembled  at  Littleport,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Lark.  They 
commenced  their  riotous  proceedings  by  a  night  attack  on  the  house  of  a 
magistrate.  They  broke  into  shops,  emptied  the  cellars  of  public-houses,  and 
finally  marched  to  Ely,  where  they  continued  their  lawless  course  of  drunken- 
ness and  plunder.  For  two  days  and  nights  these  scenes  of  violence  did  not 
cease :  and  the  parish  of  Littleport  was  described  as  resembling  a  town  sacked 
by  a  besieging  army,  the  principal  inhabitants  having  been  compelled  to 
abandon  their  houses  in  terror  of  their  lives,  leaving  their  property  to  the 
fury  of  this  fearful  band  of  desperate  men.  There  could,  of  necessity,  be  but 
one  termination.  The  military  were  called  in,  and  a  sort  of  skirmish  ensued, 
in  which  blood  flowed  on  both  sides.  A  large  number  of  the  rioters  were 
finally  lodged  in  Ely  gaol.  Then  came  the  sure  retribution  of  the  offended  laws. 
A  Special  Commission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  culprits.  Thirty-fonr 
persons  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death,  on  charges  of  burglary  and 
robbery,  of  whom  five  were  executed. 

Incendiary  fires,  attempts  at  plunder,  riots  put  down  by  military  force, 
spread  alarm  through  districts  chiefly  agricidtural.  The  distress  wluch  had 
fallen  upon  the  manufacturing  and  other  non-agricultural  portions  of  the 
population  was  manifested  in  many  signal  ways.  At  the  beginning  of  July, 
a  body  of  colliers,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  stoppage  of  iron-works 
at  Bilston,  took  the  singular  resolution  of  setting  out  to  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  their  distresses  in  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Begent, 
and  presenting  him  with  two  waggons  of  coals,  which  they  drew  along  with 
them.  One  party  advanced  as  far  as  St.  Alban's,  and  another  reached 
Maidenhead  Thicket.  The  Home  Office  took  the  precaution  of  sending  a 
strong  body  of  police,  with  magistrates,  from  London,  to  meet  these  poor 
fellows,  and  induce  them  to  return ;  and  they  were  successful.  The  distresses 
of  the  workmen  in  the  iron  trade  were  quite  appalling.  Utter  desolation 
prevailed  in  districts  where  iron-works  had  been  suspended.  The  workmen 
in  these  districts  used  to  be  siurrounded  with  many  comforts.  They  had 
saved  a  little  money.  The  factories  were  shut  up,  the  furnaces  blown  out, 
the  coal-pits  closed.  Then  the  neat  cottages,  where  hundreds  of  families 
had  lived  in  comfort,  were  gradually  stripped  of  every  article  of  furniture ; 
the  doors  of  these  once  cheerful  dwellings  were  closed ;  the  families  were 
wandering  about  the  country,  seeking  for  that  relief  from  private  charity 
which  the  parishes  could  not  supply  them.  Depredation  was  very  rare. 
Later  in  the  year,  the  miners  -and  colliers  connected  with  the  great  iron* 
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works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mertbyr  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
and  their  numbers  gradually  swelling  till  they  reached  ten  or  twelve  thonsand, 
they  finally  extinguished  the  blast  at  several  works,  but  did  little  other 
damage.  These  men  were  on  very  reduced  wages,  but  their  distress  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  nearly  so  great  as  the  utterdestitution  of  the  Staffordshire 
colliers. 

The  Luddite  insurrection  of  1812  had  never  been  wholly  put  down.*  In 
1816,  it  broke  forth  with  new  violence.  At  Loughborough,  in  July;  many 
frames  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  were  destroyed  with  the  same 
secrecy  as  in  1812.  Armed  bands,  under  the  orders  of  a  chief,  held  the 
inhabitants  in  nightly  terror,  commanding  them  to  put  out  their  lights,  and 
keep  within  their  houses,  under  penalty  of  death.  Their  ravages  were  not 
confined  to  the  towns ;  they  would  march  with  suddenness  and  secrecy  to 
distant  villages,  and  rapidly  e£fect  their  purposes  of  destruction.  The 
General  Ludd,  who  led  on  these  armed  and  disguised  desperadoes,  would 
address  his  forces  in  a  short  speech,  divide  them  into  parties,  and  assign  their 
respective  operations.  Then,  in  the  silence  of  night,  would  houses  and 
&ctorie8  be  broken  open,  frames  and  other  machines  be  demolished,  iin- 
finished  work  be  scattered  on  the  highways,  furniture  be  wholly  destroyed. 
The  ignorance  which  has  more  or  less  prevailed  at  all  times  on  the  subject  of 
machinery — coupled  with  the  want  of  employment  produced  by  the  depres- 
sion of  every  branch  of  industry — was  the  cause  that,  undeterred  by  the 
terrible  penalties  of  the  law,  the  Luddites  still  pursued  the  course  which  had 
well-nigh  driven  the  lace  manufacture  from  their  district,  and  converted 
temporary  distress  into  permanent  ruin. 

The  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  1816  were  too  manifest  not  to  call  forth  an 
unusual  amount  of  public  sympathy,  displayed  in  subscriptions  for  relief,  and 
in  schemes  for  providing  employment.  However  local  charity  may  have 
mitigated  the  intensity  of  the  evil  arising  out  of  the  general  exhaustion  of 
capital,  the  more  ostentatious  exertions  of  that  period  were  economic  mis- 
takes, which  would  have  become  fatal  delusions  if  they  had  not  quickly 
broken  down.  Every  scheme  to  provide  unprofitable  employment  by  what  is 
called  charity  must  necessarily  be  fallacious.  Affording  no  returns  to  pro- 
duce continued  employment,  it  soon  comes  to  an  end.  The  higher  benevo- 
lence which  goes  to  the  root,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  evils  of  society,  was 
then  little  understood  and  less  practised.  Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  the 
operation,  during  the  first  year  in  which  Parliament  had  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  of  that  legislation  which  seeks  to  remove  evil 
laws  and  to  amend  worn-out  institutions. 

The  notion  that  had  been  engendered  by  the  French  Bevolution  that  to 
innovate  was  to  destroy,  that  to  reform  was  to  revolutionize,  was  the  creed 
of  the  majority  from  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  Pourth.  The  re-action,  which  in  1816  had  commenced,  of  a  more 
enlightened  public  opinion,  finally  produced  the  remarkable  progress  in  social 
iidprovement  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  happier  eras  of  William 
l^e  Pourth  and  of  Victoria.  This  re-action  acquired  efficiency  and  perma- 
nence from  the  very  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  resisted.    It  grew  up 
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during  an  incessant  conflict,  in  which  the  roughest  weapons  of  controTersj 
were  freely  used  by  speakers  and  by  writers.  The  amount  of  acrimony  and 
intolerance  which  we  may  trace  in  the  periodical  press  of  that  time,  now 
appears  ludicrous  to  the  few  who  have  survived  what  Sydney  Smith  calls  **  aa 
awful  period  for  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  entertain  liberal  opinions.** 
A  later  generation  turns  with  loathing  from  the  mode  in  which  educated  men 
denounced  those  who  differed  from  them  in  the  notion  that  the  English  con- 
stitution, as  then  understood,  was  the  best  possible  form  of  government,  and 
that  what  those  who  were  sneered  at  as  enthusiasts  called  social  evils  were 
really  blessings  in  disguise.  When  the  enthusiasts  attempted  to  repeal  or 
modify  laws  wholly  unsuited  to  the  advanced  opinions  of  the  age,  and  which 
appeared  unlikely  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  mere  selfish  interests,  there  was 
always  some  formidable  adversary  to  stand  in  the  breach,  ready  to  defend  the 
crumbling  outer  walls  of  our  time-honoured  institutions,  as  if  they  con« 
stituted  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  citadel.  TVise  men  looked  upon 
English  life,  and  thought — 

''  'tis  an  unweeded  guden 
Thai  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely." 

They  were  levellers — they  were  visionaries—they  would  make  government 
impossible,  said  an  overwhelming  majority.  A  type  of  the  class  who  resisted 
every  approach  to  improvement  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  His  thought 
by  day,  bis  dream  by  night,  was  to  uphold  what  he  called  the  Constitution — 
that  indefinable  compound  of  principles  and  expedients,  that  to  him  was  as 
sacred  as  the  commands  of  Holy  Writ.  Whoever  approached  to  lay  his 
hands  on  that  ark,  whether  he  came  to  blot  out  a  cruel  statute,  or  to  mitigate 
a  commercial  restriction,  or  to  disfranchise  a  corrupt  borough,  or  to  break 
down  a  religious  disability,  was  his  enemy.  It  has  been  truly  observed,  that 
he  confounded  every  abuse  that  surrounded  the  throne,  or  grew  up  within 
the  precincts  of  the  altar,  with  the  institutions  themselves — "  alike  the  deteiv 
mined  enemy  of  all  who  would  either  invade  the  institution  or  extirpate  the 
abuse."  Bomilly  was  the  foremost  amongst  the  courageous  spirits  who 
risked  something  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  their  fellow-men.  His 
perseverance  was  an  example  to  other  earnest  labourers,  who,  amidst  much 
suspicion,  and  some  ridicule,  rested  not  till  they  had  secured  a  neutral 
ground  on  which  the  benevolent  and  wise  of  each  party  might  labour  without 
any  compromise  of  their  political  consistency.  Criminal  Laws;  Police; 
Foor-Laws;  Education;  these  offered  themselves,  when  the  excitement  of 
the  war  had  passed  away,  as  subjects  that  might  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
spirit  which  had  finally  carried  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Tory  might 
unite  with  Whig  in  measures  whose  necessity  was  proclaimed  in  many  forms 
of  misery,  of  oppression,  of  neglect.  Besistance  to  change  gradually  became 
feebler  and  feebler.  There  was  a  wide  gulf  between  the  land  of  promise  and 
the  land  of  reality ;  but  it  was  first  bridged  over  with  a  single  plank,  and  then 
a  solid  structure  arose,  across  which  the  advocates  of  ''  things  as  they  should 
be"  securely  passed  to  an  enduring  triumph,  of  which  the  wisest  of  the 
adherents  of ''  things  as  they  are*'  came,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  share  the 
honour. 

The  name  of  reform  in  the  Criminal  Laws  had  not  been  heard  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  for  fiflbj-eight  years,  when,  in  1808,  Bomilly  carried  his  Bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  privately  stealing  from  the  person 
to  the  yalue  of  five  shillings ;  in  other  words,  for  picking  pockets.  His 
friend  Scarlett  advised  him  to  attempt  at  once  to  repeal  all  the  statutes 
which  punish  with  death  mere  thefts  unaccompanied  by  any  act  of  violence, 
or  other  circumstance  of  aggravation ;  but  Bomilly,  seeing  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  being  able  to  carry  through  the  House  a  Bill  which  was  to  expunge 
at  once  all  those  laws  from  the  statute-book,  determined  to  attempt  the  repeal 
of  them  one  by  one.  Upon  this  prudential  principle  Bomilly  carried  his 
first  reform  in  1808.  Nevertheless,  the  House  of  Commons,  which  consented 
to  pass  the  Bill,  forced  upon  him  the  omission  of  its  preamble : — **  Whereas, 
the  extreme  severity  of  penal  laws  hath  not  been  found  effectual  for  the 
prevention  of  crimes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
convicting  offenders,  in  some  cases  affords  them  impunity,  and  in  most  cases 
renders  their  punishment  extremely  uncertain."  The  temper  with  which 
too  many  persons  of  rank  and  influence  received  any  project  of  amelioration 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  forcibly  exhibited  in  an  anecdote  which 
Bomilly  has  preserved  for  our  edification.  The  brother  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  fresh  from  a  debauch,  came  up  to  him  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  stammered  out, ''  I  am  against  your  Bill ;  I  am  for  hangiug 
aU."* 

In  1810  Bomilly  brought  in  three  Bills  to  repeal  the  Acts  which 
punished  with  death  the  crimes  of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop  goods  of 
the  value  of  five  shillings,  and  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings 
in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on  board  vessels  in  navigable  rivers.  The  first 
Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  Lords.  The 
other  two  were  rejected.  In  1811  the  rejected  Bills  were  again  intro- 
duced, with  a  fourth  Bill,  abolishing  the  capital  punishment  for  stealing  in 
bleaching-grounds.  The  four  Bills  were  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  only  that  on  the  subject  of  bleaching-grounds  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Lords.  The  constant  argument  that  was  employed  on  these  occasions 
against  the  alteration  of  the  law  was  this — that  of  late  years  the  offences 
which  they  undertook  to  repress  were  greatly  increased.  Justly  did  Bomilly 
say,  ''A  better  reason  than  this  for  altering  the  law  could  hardly  be  given." 
On  the  24th  of  May,  1811,  when  three  of  the  Bills  were  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  lord  EUenborough  declared,  "  They  went  to  alter  those  laws 
which  a  century  had  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  which  were  now  to  be  over- 
turned by  speculation  and  modem  pliilosophy."  f  The  Lord  Chancellor,  Eldon, 
on  the  same  occasion  stated,  that  he  had  himself  early  in  life  felt  a  disposition 
to  examine  the  principles  on  which  our  criminal  code  was  framed, ''  before 
observation  and  experience  had  matured  his  judgment.  Since,  however,  he 
had  learnt  to  listen  to  these  great  teachers  in  this  important  science,  his 
ideas  had  greatly  changed,  and  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  and 
practice  by  which  our  criminal  code  was  regulated." {  In  1813  sir  Samuel 
Bomilly's  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  capital  pimishment  in  cases  of  shoplifting, 
was  carried  by  the  Commons  in  the  new  Parliament ;  but  it  was  again  rejected 

♦  B^mniy's  "Diary,"  June,  1808. 
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in  the  House  of  Lords.    No  farther  attempt  was  made  towards  the  amelio- 
ration of  this  branch  of  our  laws  till  the  year  1816. 

On  the  16th  of  February  sir  Samuel  Bomilly  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  repealing  the  Act  of  "William  the  Third,  which  made  it  a  capital 
offence  to  steal  privately  in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  five  shillings.     He 
described  this  Act  as  the  most  severe  and  sanguinary  in  our  statute-book. 
As  recently  as  1785,  no  less  than  ninety-seven  persons  were  executed  in 
London  for  this  offence  alone ;  and  the  dreadful  spectacle  was  exhibited  of 
twenty  suffering  at  the  same  time.    The  capital  sentence  was  now  constantly 
evaded  by  juries  committing  a  pious  fraud,  and  finding  the  property  of  less 
value  than  was  required  by  the  statute.    The  consequence,  if  severe  laws 
were  never  executed,  was,  that  crime  went  on  to  increase,  and  the  crimes  of 
juvenile  offenders  especially.     On  moving  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  on 
the  15th  of  March,  sir  Samuel  Bomilly  cdled  attention  to  the  great  number 
of  persons  of  very  tender  age  who  had  recently  been  sentenced  to  death  for 
pilfering  in  shops.    At  that  moment  there  was  a  child  in  Newgate,  not  ten 
years  of  age,  under  sentence  of  death  for  this  offence ;  and  the  Beoorder  of 
London  was  reported  to  have  dedared  that  it  was  intended  to  enforce  the 
laws  strictly  in  future,  to  interpose  some  check,  if  possible,  to  the  increase 
of  youthful  depravity.    The  Bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out 
in  the  Lords  on  the  22nd  of  May.     On  this  occasion  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
agreed  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  '*  that  the  effect  of  removing  the  penalty 
of  death  from  other  crimes  had  rendered  him  still  more  averse  to  any  new 
experiment  of  this  kind.    Since  the  removal  of  the  vague  terror  which  hung 
over  the  crime  of  stealing  from  the  person,  the  number  of  offences  of  that 
kind  had  alarmingly  increased."*     Thus,  with  the  absolute  certainty  of 
experience  that  bloody  laws  rigorously  administered  did  not  diminish  crime, 
the  legislators  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  believed,  or  affected 
to  believe,  that  the  same  laws  scarcely  ever  carried  into  execution  would 
operate  through  the  influence  of  what  they  called  "  a  vague  terror**'    The 
inefficiency  of  this  system  is  forcibly  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  forged  notes  presented  at  the  Bank  of  England,  with  the  number 
of  persons  convicted  of  forging  and  uttering  such  notes,  and  the  number  of 
these  executed  for  forgery.    In  1816  there  were  17,885  forged  notes  pre- 
sented at  the  Bank  of  England ;  104  persons  were  convicted  of  forgery ;  18 
were  executed.    The  capital  punishment  for  forgery  was  not  abolished  till 
1833 ;  but  there  was  no  execution  for  that  offence  after  1829.    The  crime 
had  decreased  by  removing  the  temptation  to  its  perpetration  upon  a  large 
scale.     In  1820  there  were  29,035  forged  notes  presented  at  the  Bank; 
the  convictions  were  352 ;  the  executions  were  21.    In  1823  the  forged  notes 
presented  were  1648 ;  the  convictions  were  6 ;  the  executions  were  2.    The 
resumption  of  cash  payments  had  extinguished  the  notes  for  one  pound  and 
two  pounds,  which  had  previously  constituted  the  chief  circulating  medium. 

In  1816  our  system  of  police  had  arrived  at  its  perfection  of  imbecile 
wickedness.  The  machinery  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  was 
exactly  accommodated  to  the  machinery  for  its  punishment.  On  the  8rd  of 
April,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bennet,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolick  The 
Committee  was  resumed  in  1817 ;  and  two  Beports  were  presented,  which 
were  among  the  first  causes  of  the  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  a  sense 
of  the  firightful  eyils  which  were  existing  in  what  we  flattered  ourselves  to 
be  the  most  ciyilized  citj  in  the  world.  There  was  no  unity  of  action  amongst 
the  petty  jurisdictions  into  which  the  metropolis  was  divided.  The  notion  of 
a  preventive  police  was  utterly  unknown.  The  "  thief-taker,**  as  the  police 
officer  was  called,  was  the  great  encourager  of  crime.  The  suppression  of 
crime  would  have  taken  away  the  chief  profits  of  his  occupation.  Flash- 
hooseB,  known  in  the  scientific  phraseology  of  the  police  as  "  fiash-cribs,** 
"  shades,"  and  "  infemals,*'  were  filthy  dens,  where  thieves  and  abandoned 
females  were  always  to  be  found,  riotous  or  drowsy,  surrounded  by  children 
of  all  ages,  qualifying  for  their  degrees  in  the  college  of  crime.  ''  There,*' 
says  a  Middlesex  magistrate,  examined  before  the  Committee  of  1816,  "  they 
(the  children)  see  thieves  and  thief-takers  sitting  and  drinking  together  on 
terms  of  good-fellowship ;  all  they  see  and  hear  is  calculated  to  make  them 
beHeve  they  may  rob  without  fear  of  punishment,  for  in  their  thoughtless 
course  they  do  not  refiect  that  the  forbearance  of  the  officers  will  continue  no 
longer  than  until  they  commit  a  forty-pound  crime,  when  they  will  be 
sacrificed."  A  forty-pound  crime ! — the  phraseology  is  as  obsolete  as  if  it 
were  written  in  the  pedlar's  Prench  of  the  rogues  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
A  forty-pound  crime  was  a  crime  for  whose  detection  the  State  adjudged  a 
reward,  to  be  paid  on  conviction,  of  forty  pounds ;  and,  as  a  necessary  con^* 
sequence,  the  whole  race  of  thieves  were  fostered  into  a  steady  advance  from 
small  ofibnces  to  great,  till  tbey  obligingly  ventured  upon  some  deed  of  more 
than  common  atrocity,  which  should  bestow  the  blood-money  upon  the  officers 
of  the  law  who  had  so  long  petted  and  protected  them.  The  system  received 
a  fiital  blow  in  1816,  in  the  detection  of  three  officers  of  the  police,  who  had 
actually  conspired  to  induce  five  men  to  commit  a  burglary,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  rewards  upon  their  conviction.  The  highwaymen  who 
infested  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  had  been  eradicated — they  belonged 
to  another  age.  Offences  against  the  person  were  very  rarely  connected  with 
any  offences  against  property.  But  the  uncertainty  of  pumshment,  the 
authorized  toleration  of  small  offenders,  and  the  organized  system  <5f  nego- 
tiation for  the  return  of  stolen  property,  had  filled  the  metropolis  with 
legions  of  experienced  depredators.  The  public  exhibitions  of  the  most 
profligate  indecency  and  brutality  can  scarcely  be  believed  by  those  who 
have  grown  up  in  a  different  state  of  society.  When  Defoe  described  his 
Colonel  Jack,  in  the  days  of  his  boyish  initiation  into  vice,  sleeping  with 
other  children  amidst  the  Idlns  and  glasshouses  of  the  London  fields,  we  read 
of  a  state  of  things  that  has  long  passed  away.  But,  as  recently  as  1816,  in 
Covent  Ghurden  Market,  and  other  places  affording  a  partial  shelter,  hundreds 
of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  assembled  together,  and  continued  during 
the  night,  in  a  state  of  shameless  profiigacy,  which  is  described  as  presenting  , 
a  scene  of  vice  and  tumult  more  atrocious  than  anything  exhibited  even  by 
the  lazzaroni  of  Naples. 

The  brilliantly  lighted,  carefully  watched,    safe,  orderly,  and  tranquil 
London  of  the  present  day,  presents  as  great  a  contrast  to  the  London  of 
1816,  as  that  again,  contrasted  with  the  London  of  1762,  the  year  in  which 
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the  Westminster  Paying  and  Lighting  Act  was  passed.  Street  robberies, 
before  that  period,  were  the  ordinary  events  of  the  night.  Security  was  the 
exception  to  the  course  of  atrocity,  for  which  the  Government  applied  no 
remedy  but  to  hang.  For  half  a  century  after  this  the  metropolis  had  its 
comparative  safety  of  feeble  oil-lamps  and  decrepit  watchmen.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  tumultuous  vagabonds ;  and  the  drowsy  guardians  of  the 
night  suffered  every  abomination  to  go  on  in  lawless  vigour,  happy  if  their 
sleep  were  undisturbed  by  the  midnight  row  of  the  drunken  rake.  In  1807 
Fall-Mall  was  lighted  by  gas.  The  persevering  German  who  spent  his  own 
money  and  that  of  subscribers  to  his  scheme,  had  no  reward.  The  original 
gas  company,  whose  example  was  to  be  followed,  not  only  by  all  England 
but  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  was  first  derided,  and  then  treated  in  Farlia- 
ment  as  rapacious  monopolists,  intent  upon  the  ruin  of  established  industry. 
The  adventurers  in  gas-light  did  more  for  the  prevention  of  crime  than  the 
Gt)vemment  had  done  since  the  days  of  Alfred.  We  turn  to  the  Farlia- 
mentary  Debates,  and  we  see  how  they  were  encouraged  in  1816, — ^nine 
years  after  it  had  been  found  that  the  invention  was  of  inappreciable 
public  benefit.  "  The  company,"  said  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  "  aimed  at  a 
monopoly,  which  would  ultimately  prove  injurious  to  the  public,  and  ruin 
that  most  important  branch  of  trade,  our  whale  fisheries."  *  Alderman  Atkins 
''  contended  that  the  measure  was  calculated  to  ruin  that  hardy  race  of  men, 
the  persons  employed  in  the  Southern  and  Greenland  whale  fisheries,  in  eadi  of 
which  a  million  of  money,  and  above  a  hundred  ships,  were  engaged.  If  t^e 
Bill  were  to  pass,  it  would  throw  out  of  employ  ten  thousand  seamen,  and 
above  ten  thousand  rope-makers,  sail-makers,  mast-makers,  &c.,  connected 
with  that  trade."  t  Who  can  forbear  to  admire  the  inexhaustible  fund  of 
benevolence  that  for  ages  had  been  at  work  in  the  advocacy  of  the  great 
principle  of  protection  P 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1815  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
neighbourhood;  and  they  continued  their  sittings  in  1816;  reporting 
minutes  of  the  evidence  in  each  year.  Beyond  these  Beports  no  legislative 
measure  was  adopted.  The  evidence  went  rather  to  show  the  amount  of 
impostifre  than  of  destitution.  To  collect  such  evidence  was  an  amusing 
occupation  for  the  idle  mornings  of  Members  of  Parliament.  To  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  destitution  and  its  remedies  would  have  been  a  far 
heavier  task.  The  chief  tendency  of  the  evidence  was  to  show  how  the 
stiurdy  beggar  was  a  capitalist  and  an  epicure ;  ate  fowls  and  bee&teaks  for 
supper,  and  despised  broken  meat ;  had  money  in  the  funds,  and  left  hand- 
some legacies  to  his  relations.  The  witnesses,  moreover,  had  famous  stories 
of  a  lame  impostor  who  tied  up  his  leg  in  a  wooden  firame,  and  a  blind  one 
who  wrote  letters  in  the  evening  for  his  unlettered  brethren ;  of  a  widow 
who  sat  for  ten  years  with  twins  who  never  grew  bigger,  and  a  wife  who 
obtained  clothes  and  money  firom  eleven  lying-in  societies  in  the  same  year. 
But  the  Committee  had  also  some  glimpses  of  real  wretchedness  amidst  these 
exciting  tales  of  beggar-craft  —  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  old  Abraham 
men.     They  heard  of  Calmel's  Buildings,  a  small  court  of  twenty-four 
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houses  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of  Portman  Square,  where  more  than  seven 
hundred  Irish  lived  in  the  most  complete  distress  and  profligacy ;  and  they 
were  told  that  the  court  was  totally  neglected  hy  the  parish ;  that  it  was 
never  cleaned ;  that  people  were  afraid  to  enter  it  from  dread  of  contagion. 
In  George  Yard,  Whitechapel,  they  were  informed  that  there  were  two 
thousand  people,  occupying  forty  houses,  in  a  similar  state  of  wretchedness. 
Much  more  of  this  was  told  the  Committee ;  hut  the  evil  was  exhibited  and 
forgotten.  Legislation  for  Public  Health  was  unknown  till  184S,  except  in 
the  old  laws  of  quarantine.  Very  much  of  what  was  called  the  vagrancy  of 
the  metropolis  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  large  proportion  of  the  money  raised 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  expended  in  shifting  the  burthen  of  their 
relief  from  one  parish  to  another;  and  Middlesex  kept  a  number  of 
functionaries  in  active  operation,  to  get  rid  of  the  vagrants  that  crowded 
into  London,  by  passing  them  out  of  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan  county, 
.  to  return,  of  course,  on  the  first  convenient  occasion.  As  Middlesex  worked 
under  the  Law  of  Settlement,  so  worked  the  whole  kingdom.  An  intelligent 
foreigner,  who  travelled  in  England  in  1810,  saw  how  the  poor  were  repulsed 
from  one  parish  to  another  "  like  infected  persons.  They  are  sent  back  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  as  criminals  formerly  in  France,  de 
higade  en  hrigade.  You  meet  on  the  high  roads,  I  will  not  say  often  but  too 
often,  an  old  man  on  foot  with  his  little  bundle — a  helpless  widow,  pregnant 
perhaps,  and  two  or  three  barefooted  children  following  her — become  paupers 
in  a  place  where  they  had  not  yet  acquired  a  legal  right  to  assistance,  and 
sent  away,  on  that  account,  to  their  original  place  of  settlement."*  This 
Law  of  Settlement  was  in  full  operation,  playing  its  fantastic  tricks  from  the 
Channel  to  the  Tweed,  when  the  peace  filled  the  land  with  disbanded 
seamen  and  other  servants  of  war  *,  and  agricultural  labourers,  who  could 
find  no  employ  at  home,  were  wandering,  as  it  was  called,  to  search  for 
capital  in  some  unknown  region  where  capital  was  seeking  for  labour.  The 
statute  of  1662,  the  foundation  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,t  forbade  this 
wandering,  and  gave  a  very  amusing  explanation  of  the  ground  of  its  prohi- 
bitions :  ''  Whereas,  by  reason  of  some  defects  in  the  law,  poor  people  are 
not  restrained  from  going  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  therefore  do 
endeavoar  to  settle  themselves  in  those  parishes  where  there  is  the  best 
stock."  The  great  natural  law  of  labour  seeking  exchange  with  capital  was 
to  be  resisted,  by  a  law  which  declared  that  those  who  sought  to  eifect  this 
exchange  were  ''  rogues  and  vagabonds."  In  this  spirit  agricultural  parishes 
very  generally  came  to  the  resolution  of  employing  none  but  their  own 
pansluoners.  "  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  determination  was,  the 
removal  of  numbers  of  the  most  industrious  families  from  homes  where  they 
had  lived  in  comfort,  and  without  parish  relief,  all  their  lives,  to  a  workhouse 
in  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged."  { 

It  was  not  till  1861  that  the  wedge  was  introduced  that  might  break  up 
the  selfish  and  ignorant  laws  for  the  removal  of  the  poor.    One  of  the 

•  ffimond— "Tonr  in  Great  Britain,"  vol.  L  p.  293. 
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greatest  evils  attending  the  parochial  terror  of  new  settlers  was  the  filthy 
and  ruinous  state  of  the  dwellings  of  agricultural  labourers.  The  evil  has 
been  remedied  in  some  degree,  but  in  too  many  districts  it  exists  ^now  as  it 
existed  when  Simond  "  asked  proprietors  of  land,  or  farmers,  why  they  did  not 
build  houses  for  their  labourers  ;**  and  was  told  that  "  far  from  building,  they 
would  rather  pull  down  such  houses."  The  labourers  were  crowded  in 
hovels  of  the  adjacent  town  or  village.  Cottages  were  not  built  or  properly 
upheld  in  agricultural  parishes,  for  what  capitalist  would'  speculate  in  houses 
for  the  labourers,  when  the  most  industrious  might  be  hurried  away  at  the 
bidding  of  the  overseer  P  The  tyranny  seems  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
intelligence  which,  sooner  or  later,  sweeps  away  the  great  or  the  petty 
tyrant. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Mr.  Curwen,  an  intelligent  agriculturist,  brought 
the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  motion  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  Mr.  Curwen  had  a  plan —as 
many  others  had  their  plans.  His  scheme  formed  small  part  of  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  Committee,  which  reported  in  1817.  Their  recommendations 
for  the  remedy  of  the  enormous  evil  of  the  existing  Poor  Laws  did  not 
penetrate  beneath  the  surface.  In  1816  the  amount  of  poor-rate  levied  was 
6,937,4251.  This  charge  was  at  the  rate  of  12s,  4^(/.  per  head  upon  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales.*  The  average  annual  expenditure  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  had  gradually  increased  from  about  two  millions  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  to  seven  millions  at  its  close.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  money  that  had  been  spent  in  fostering  pauperism  during  the 
war  years,  by  parish  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  represents  the  amount  of 
degradation  and  misery  which  the  labourers  endured,  as  compared  with  their 
unallowanced  forefathers.  The  national  debt  represents,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  money  expended  in  unprofitable  wars, — the  waste  of  capital  upon  objects 
that  can  only  be  justified  by  the  last  necessity,  and  which  are  the  result  of 
those  evil  passions  which  the  improved  knowledge  and  virtue  of  mankind 
may  in  time  root  out.  In  the  same  way,  had  the  money  expended  upon 
fostering  pauperism  been  raised  upon  loan,  we  should  have  had  an  amount 
of  some  two  hundred  millions,  representing,  in  a  like  deg^e,  the  waste  of 
capital  expended  in  drying  up  the  sources  of  industry  and  skill,  and  paying 
the  alms  of  miserable  indigence  instead  of  the  wages  of  contented  labour. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  complete  state  of  degradation  than  the 
allowanced  labourers  exhibited  in  1816.  With  the  feudal  servitude  had 
passed  away  the  feudal  protection.  The  parish  servitude  imposed  the  miseries 
and  contumelies  of  slavery,  without  its  exemption  from  immediate  care  and 
future  responsibility.  The  old  workhouse  system  was  as  productive  of  evil 
in  principle,  though  not  in  amount,  as  the  ^lowance  system.  In  the  parish 
workhouses  the  consequences  of  want  of  classification  and  bad  management 
operated  with  the  greatest  hardship  upon  children.  Habits  were  formed  in 
the  workhouse  which  rendered  the  path  to  respectability  almost  inaccessible. 
These  children  were  disposed  of  under  the  apprenticing  system,  and  were 
doomed  to  a  dreary  period  of  servitude,  under  some  needy  master  who  had 
been  tempted  in  the  first  instance  to  take  them  by  the  ofiTer  of  a  small 
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premium.  The  parocHial  plan  of  putting  out  children,  with  its  attendant 
evils,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  want  of  training  while  in  the 
workhouse. 

In  1807,  Mr.  Whitbread  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  very  large 
and  comprehensive  measure  of  Poor-Law  Eeform.  The  principles  which  he 
advocated  were  those  of  real  statesmanship.  To  arrest  the  constant  progress 
of  pauperism,  he  desired  to  raise  the  character  of  the  labouring  classes.  He 
called  upon  the  country  to  support  a  plan  of  general  national  education  ;  he 
proposed  a  method  under  which  the  savings  of  the  poor  might  be  properly 
invested  in  a  great  national  bank.  At  the  period  when  Mr.  Whitbread 
brought  forward  his  plan  of  Poor-Law  Eeform,  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, introduced  by  Lancaster  and  Bell,  was  attracting  great  attention.  Too 
much  importance  was  perhaps  at  first  attached  to  the  mechanical  means  of 
education  then  recently  developed ;  but  the  influence  was  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  schools  by  societies  and  individuals.  The  G-overnment  left 
the  instruction  of  the  people  to  go  on  as  it  might,  without  a  single  grant,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

From  1807  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Legislature  heard  no  word  on  the 
Education  of  the  People.  The  man  who  for  forty-five  years  has  devoted 
mnch  of  his  untiring  energy  to  this  great  question,  had  in  1816  come  back 
to  the  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  which  he  won  in  1812  by  a  com- 
bination of  industry  and  talent  almost  unprecedented.  Henry  Brougham 
had  not  been  in  Parliament  for  three  years.  On  the  2l8t  of  May,  1816,  he 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  "  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Education  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  in  London,  Westminster, 
and  Southwark."  The  motion,  which  was  brought  forward  with  great 
caution  by  the  mover,  was  unopposed.  The  Committee  made  its  first  report 
on  the  20th  of  June,  having  conducted  its  inquiries  with  more  than  usual 
activity.  The  energy  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who  acted  as  chairman,  gave  a 
remarkable  impulse  to  this  important  investigation.  It  was  found  that  in 
the  metropolis  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  children  without 
the  means  of  education.  The  principal  labours  of  the  Committee  had  con- 
sisted in  their  examination  of  evidence  as  to  the  number  and  condition  of 
the  charity  and  parish  schools  destined  for  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  number  of  such  institutions  exceeded  anything  that  could  have 
been  previously  believed ;  but  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  was,  in  many 
cases,  neither  pure  nor  judicious.  A  few  were  educated  and  brought  up — 
the  many  were  neglected.  In  the  country,  instances  of  flagrant  abuses  had 
been  heard  of.  Mr.  Brougham's  Beport  produced  no  hostile  feelings  on  this 
occasion.  In  1818  the  powers  of  inquiry  granted  to  the  Committee  were  no 
longer  confined  to  the  metropolis.  Then  the  larger  question  of  the  extension 
of  education  was  merged  in  a  furious  controversy  as  to  the  amount  of  abuses 
in  endowed  charities,  and  the  propriety  of  subjecting  the  higher  schools,  such 
as  Eton  and  Winchester,  and  also  Colleges  in  the  Universities,  to  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  their  statutes,  and  their  adherence  to  the  objects 
of  their  foundation.  An  Act  was  subsequently  passed,  in  consequence  of  the 
labours  of  the  Committee,  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  inquire  concerning 
the  abuse  of  Charities  connected  with  Education ;  and  by  a  second  Act  the 
light  of  inquiry  was  extended  to  all  charities,  the  Universities  and  certain 
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great  Foundation  schools  excepted.  The  Education  ComminioQ  waa  thos 
merged  in  the  Charity  Commission.  Of  the  great  national  benefita  that 
resulted  from  that  Commission  no  one  can  doubt.  But  it  may  be  doabted 
whether  the  controversial  shape  which  the  question  of  education  aasomed  in 
181S  did  much  to  advance  the  disposition  which  prevailed  in  1816,  to  pioride 
a  general  system  of  popular  instruction.  From  some  unhappy  prejudice — 
from  apathy,  or  from  cowardice — the  education  of  the  people  made  rnnnj] 
legislative  progress  for  twenty  years.  Perhaps  the  old  fable  of  the  sun  and  tlie 
wind  experimenting  upon  the  removal  o{  the  traveller's  cloaky  may  afford  ns 
some  solution  of  this  problem.  But  the  Beports  of  the  Education  Conmiittee 
were  of  the  highest  value  in  showing  us  the  extent  of  instruction  at  the  time 
of  its  labours.  There  were  18,500  schools,  educating  644,000  children ;  of 
this  number  166,000  were  educated  at  endowed  schools,  and  478,000  at  unen- 
dowed schools,  during  six  days  of  the  week.  This  number  was  independent 
of  Sunday  schools,  of  which  there  were  5100,  attended  by  452,000  children ; 
but  of  course  many  of  these  Sunday  scholars  were  included  in  the  retuma  of 
other  schools. 

In  the  plan  of  Poor-Law  Beform  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Whitbread  in 
1807,  he  earnestly  advocated  the  consideration  of  a  mode  by  which  the  savings 
of  the  poor  might  be  safely  and  profitably  invested.     Three  or  four  years 
previous,  Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Population,"  had  argued  that  **  it 
might  be  extremely  useful  to  have  county  banks,  where  the  smalleat  sums 
would  be  received,  and  a  fair  interest  granted  for  them."     Mr.  Geoi^e  Boae 
had,  as  early  as  1793,  legislated  for  the  encouragement  of  Friendly  Societies. 
In  1798  a  bank  for  the  earnings  of  poor  children  was  established  at  Totten- 
ham ;  and  tbis  was  found  so  successful,  that  a  bank  for  the  safe  deposit  of 
the  savings  of  servants,  labourers,  and  others,  was  opened  at  the  same  place 
in  1804.     Interest  was  here  allowed  to  the  depositors.     A  similar  institution 
was  founded  at  Bath  in  1808.     But  the  greatest  experiment  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  the  labouring  poor  making  considerable  savings  was  tried  in  Scot- 
land.    ''The  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Buthwell*' was  establiahed 
by  the  Bev.  Henry  Duncan  in  1810.    The  first  London  Savings-Bank  did 
not  commence  its  operations  till  January,  1816.    In  the  Parliamentary  Ses- 
sion of  1816,  Mr.  Bose  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  Savings-Banks, 
which  was  subsequently  withdrawn  for  revision.     Of  the  possible  benefita  of 
these  institutions  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  men  who  were 
anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.    '*  What  a  bubble ! "  wrote 
Cobbett. 

In  the  Session  of  1816  one  step  was  made  towards  some  improvement  oi 
that  code  which  Blackstone  termed  a  "  a  bastard  slip  of  the  old  forest  laws ; 
.  .  .  both  productive  of  the  same  tyranny  to  the  Commons,  but  with  thia 
difierence, — that  the  forest  laws  established  only  one  mighty  hunter  through 
out  the  land ;  the  game-laws  have  raised  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  manor." 
The  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  called  to  this  subject  in  conse- 
quence of  the  murder  of  colonel  Berkeley's  gamekeeper  by  a  gang  of  armed 
poachers ;  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  ''  to  take  into  consideration  the 
laws  relating  to  game."*  They  came  to  the  Resolution,  "  that  it  is  the  opinion 

*  HanBard,  vol.  zxxiv.  coL  586. 
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of  tliis  Committee,  that  all  game  should  be  the  property  of  the  person  upon 
"whose  lands  such  game  should  be  found.'*    Thej  contemplated  the  removal  of 
the  qualification   to  kill   game— that  law  which  had  its  beginning  in  the 
reign  of  Bichard  II.,  and  which,  perfected  by  the  aristocratic  legislators  of 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  required  "  fifty  times  the  property  to  enable  a  man 
to  kill  a  partridge  as  to  vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire."*    The  Committee  of 
1816  evidently  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  *^  removing  the  restraints  upon  the 
«ale  of  game."    It  was  not  till  after  fifteen  years  of  controversy  that  the 
statute  of  William  lY.  dispensed  with  the  qualification  for  killing  game,  and 
legalized  its  sale.    The  statute  of  the  9th  of  George  lY.,  and  that  of  Wil- 
liam lY.,  rendered  the  law  more  stringent  and  effective  against  poaching, 
especially  by  night.    The  number  of  convictions  under  the  Acts  for  the  pre- 
servation of  game  furnish  no  uncertain  test,  not  only  of  the  state  of  morals 
amongst  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  those 
qualities  which  make  the  landed  proprietor  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  his 
humble  neighbours.    In  the  more  daring  and  depraved  of  the  population  of 
the  rural  districts,  the  severe  administration  of  the  game-laws  produced  a 
spirit  such  as  was  displayed  in  January,  1816,  by  the  Berkeley  poachers,  who 
cried  out  '^  Glory !  glory ! "    when  they  had  killed  one  gamekeeper  and 
wounded  six  others.f 

*  Blackstone. 

t  *<  Axmua  fiegister,**  1816~Chn>xiicld,  p.  IL 
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CHAPTElt  V. 

FarlituDSntuy  Bcfonn  takM  up  bf  the  ignniuit  %nd  onedoMted — Bxtcoded  eittiiLUtiDn  of  tlu 
wriliugi  of  Cobbett — The  Huapdea  Clata — The  SpeDcraos — Ontor  Hnnt  «nd  the  Spa- 
fi«Id(  Meeting— Riot  in  Uie  Ciij— HeniDg  of  Firlituiieiit — Ontnge  on  the  Piinee  Bagenl — 
Stent  Committee* — Hibeu  Corpin  Act  nupended,  mi  other  itiingent  msuima — Olirer, 
the  >p7— The  Derbyehire  Innimctioik — Lord  &idmonth'a  C^nlar  Letter — Pmeentioni  fv 
Libel— The  Three  Triala  of  Williim  Bone — The  Ooremment  ftnd  the  People — Eulogies  oo 
Pmneie  Homer  in  the  Honae  of  Commont. 

Thz  call  for  Parliamentary  Beform  leemi  to  have  made  itself  very  feeblf 
heard  in  the  Lower  HouBe  in  the  SesBion  of  1816.  With  the  exception  of 
some  four  or  five  petitions  that  produced  very  alight  discuBsion,  it  would 
scarcely  be  though^  from  on  inspection  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  that 
such  a  question  agitated  any  port  of  the  nation  at  all.  On  one  occoaion,  in 
June,  some  Members  spoke  ver;  briefly  upon  the  subject.  One  complained 
of  the  apathy  with  which  the  question  was  regarded  iu  England;  another 
(Mr.  Brougham)  mentioned  the  cause  as  "opposed  by  some,  deserted  by 
others,  and  espoused  by  persons  whose  conduct  excited  no  small  degree  of 
disgust  out  of  doors."  But  from  this  time  the  name  of  Parliamentary 
Beform  became,  for  the  most  part,  a  name  of  terror  to  the  OoTemment — to 
the  elevated  by  rank  and  wealth — to  the  most  influential  of  the  middle 
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classes.  It  became  fearful  from  the  causes  which  would  have  made  it  con- 
temptible in  ordinary  times.  It  was  **  espoused  bj  persons  whose  conduct 
excited  no  small  degree  of  disgust  out  of  doors.*'  It  passed  awaj  from  the 
patronage  of  a  few  aristocratic  lovers  of  popularity,  to  be  advocated  by 
writers  of  '^  twopenny  trash,"  and  to  be  discussed  and  organized  by 
"Hampden  Clubs"  of  hungering  philanthropists  and  unemployed  "  weaver- 
boys." 

Samuel  Bamford,  who  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  call  himself  "  a  Badical " 
—a  man  of  real  native  talent,  and  of  honest  intentions, — says,  '^  At  this  time 
[1816]  the  writings  of  William  Cobbett  suddenly  became  of  ereat  authority ; 
they  were  read  on  nearly  every  cottage  hearth  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  South  Lancashire,  in  those  of  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Nottingham ;  also  in 
many  of  the  Scottish  manufacturing  towns.  Their  influence  was  speedily 
visible." 

Cobbett  advocated  Parliamentary  Beform  as  the  corrective  of  whatever 
miseries  the  lower  classes  suffered.    A  new  order  of  politicians  was  called 
into  action — "  The  Sunday-schools  of  the  preceding  thirty  years  had  pro- 
duced many  working  men  of  sufficient  talent  to  become  readers,  writers,  and 
speakers  in  the  village  meetings  for  Parliamentary  Beform ;  some  also  were 
found  to  possess  a  rude  poetic  talent,  which  rendered  their  effusions  popular, 
and  bestowed  an  additional  charm  on  their  assemblages ;  and  by  such  various 
means,  anxious  listeners  at  flrst,  and  then  zealous  proselytes,  were  drawn 
irom  the  cottages  of  quiet  nooks  and  dingles,  to  the  weekly  readings  and 
discussions  of  the  Hampden  Clubs."  *     But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
though  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  preceding  thirty  years  had  made  some 
working   men  readers,  writers,   and  speakers,  the  mass  of  the  labouring 
population  were  in  the  lowest  state  of  ignorance,  and  were  consequently 
xeady  to  accept  the  crude  and  violent  opinions  of  a  few  of  their  own  class  as 
tAie  only  true  maxims  of  political  action.      The  speakers  at  the  village 
meetings  echoed  the  strong  words  of  Cobbett,  without  the  qualifying  pru- 
dence which  generally  kept  that  master  of  our  language  pretty  safe  in 
mrgument  and  phraseology.    He  was  not  the  man  to  tempt  a  prosecution  by 
s  rash  sentence  that  could  have  been  construed  into  sedition. 

Up  to  the  2nd  of  November,  1816,  "  Cobbett's  Weekly  Political  Begister'* 
was  a  publication  not  addressed  to  the  "  cottage  hearth,"  but  to  persons 
who  could  afford  to  pay  a  shilling  and  a  halfpenny  weekly  for  a  single  octavo 
stamped  sheet,  printed  in  open  type.  His  writings,  singularly  clear  and 
argumentative,  strong  in  personalities,  earnest,  bold,  never  halting  between 
two  opinions,  powerful  beyond  all  anonymous  writing  from  their  rare  indi- 
viduality, would  have  commanded  an  extensive  influence  imder  any  form  of 
publication.  But  at  the  beginning  of  November,  he  announced  his  intention 
to  print  "  The  Twopenny  Begister."  We  see,  therefore,  why,  at  the  end  of 
1816,  '^  the  writings  of  William  Cobbett  suddenly  became  of  great  authority, 
and  were  read  on  nearly  every  cottage  hearth  in  the  manufacturing  districts." 
Never  before  had  any  single  writer  in  England  wielded  such  a  power.  That 
his  cheap  Begisters  gave  the  discontent  of  the  labouring  classes  a  new 
direction  cannot  be  doubted ;  that  they  did  much  to  repress  riot  and  outrage 

*  "  PasMges  in  the  life  of  a  Badical,*'  by  Samuel  Bamford,  vol  L  p.  8. 
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may  fairly  be  conceded.  But  that  they  were  scattering  the  Beeds  of  a  greater 
danger  than  the  outrage  and  plunder  of  infuriated  mobs  cannot  be  denied. 
Their  object  was  suddenly  to  raise  up  the  great  masses  of  labourers  and 
mechanics  into  active  politicians ;  to  render  the  most  impatient  and  uncon« 
trollable  materials  of  our  social  system  the  most  preponderating.  The 
danger  was  evident  i  the  means  of  repression  were  not  so  clear.  The  effect 
of  Cobbett's  writings  may  be  estimated  by  the  violence  of  his  opponents, 
as  well  as  by  the  admiration  of  his  disciples.  From  the  date  of  his  twopenny 
Begisters  he  was  stigmatised  as  a  "  firebrand  "— >'*  a  convicted  incendiaiy.'* 
**  Why  is  it  that  this  convicted  incendiary,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  are 
permitted,  week  after  week,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  insulting  the 
Government,  and  defying  the  laws  of  the  country  P  .  .  .  .  We  have  laws  to 
prevent  the  exposure  of  unwholesome  meat  in  our  markets,  and  the  mixture 
of  deleterious  drugs  in  beer.  We  have  laws  also  against  poisoning  the 
minds  of  the  people,  by  exciting  discontent  and  disaffection ;  why  are  not 
these  laws  rendered  effectual,  and  enforced  as  well  as  the  former?"*  The 
answer  is  very  obvious.  The  laws,  as  they  stood  at  the  end  of  1816,  when 
this  was  written,  could  not  touch  William  Cobbett.  He  knew  well  how  to 
manage  his  strength.  He  risked  no  libels.  He  dealt  with  general  subjocta. 
He  called  upon  the  people  to  assemble  and  to  petition.  He  exhorted  the 
people  against  the  use  of  force.  He  sowed  the  dragons'  teeth,  it  io  true, 
but  they  did  not  rise  up  as  armed  men.  They  rose  up  in  the  far  more 
dangerous  apparition  of  the  masses,  without  property,  without  education, 
without  leaders  of  any  weight  or  responsibility,  demanding  the  sCipreme 
legislative  power — ^the  power  of  universal  suffrage.  The  idea  ceased  to  be  a 
theory — it  became  a  tremendous  reality. 

In  a  Eeport  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  presented 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1817,  the  Hampden  Clubs  are  described  as  ''  aa8od-> 
ated  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  Parliamentary  Beform,  upon  the  moat 
extended  principle  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments ;"  but  that 
"  in  far  the  greater  number  of  them,  and  particularly  in  those  which  are 
established  in  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  Leicestershire^ 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire,  and  which  are  composed  of  the  lower 
order  of  artisans,  nothing  short  of  a  Bevolution  is  the  object  expected  and 
avowed.'*  The  testimony  of  Samuel  Bamford  shows  that,  in  this  early 
period  of  their  history,  the  Hampden  Clubs  limited  their  object  to  the  attain* 
ment  of  Parliamentary  Beform — a  sweeping  reform,  indeed,  but  not  what 
is  understood  by  the  term  "  Bevolution."  They  contended  for  the  right  of 
every  male  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  paid  taxes,  to  vote  for  the 
election  of  Members  of  Parliament ;  and  that  Parliaments  should  be  elected 
annually.  These  demands  Bamford  describes  as  '*  the  moderate  views  and 
wishes  of  the  Beformers  of  those  days."  t  He  adds,  "  It  was  not  until  we 
became  infested  by  spies,  incendiaries,  and  their  dupes — distracting,,  mis- 
leading, and  betraying — that  physical  force  was  mentioned  amongst  us* 
After  that,  our  moral  power  waned ;  and  what  we  gained  by  the  accession  of 
demagogues,  we  lost  by  their  criminal  violence,  and  the  estrangement  of 

♦  "  Quarterly  Hcrlew,"  toI.  xvi.  p.  275. 
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real  firiends."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in  Scotland,  at  a  Tery  early 
stage  of  the  proceedings  of  Beform  Clubs,  that  is  in  December,  1816,  the 
mode  in  which  large  masses  of  men  ordinarQy  look  for  the  accomplishment 
of  political  changes  was  not  so  cautiously  kept  out  of  view. 

Of  the  Hampden  Club  of  London,  sir  Erancis  Burdett  was  the  chairman. 
Vanity,  as  well  as  misery, "  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows." 
Bamford,  at  the  beginning  of  1817,  came  to  London  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Middleton  Club,  to  attend  a  great  meeting  of  delegates  to  be  assembled  in 
London.  The  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  was  the  scene  of  these  deliberations. 
There,  was  Major  Cartwright  in  the  chair — ^a  placid  enthusiast,  sincere  in  his 
belief  that  unmingled  good  would  be  the  result  of  the  great  experiment 
which  he  had  so  long  advocated.  The  chief  supporters  were  Cobbett,  with 
his  shrewd  self-possession  and  ''bantering  jollity;"  and  Hunt, — ''Orator 
Hnnty"  as  he  was  called, — ^the  incarnation  of  an  empty,  blustering,  restless, 
ignorant,  and  selfish  demagogue.  The  great  Baronet  was  absent,  and  his 
abseuce  provoked  no  little  comment.  But  he  was  accessible  in  his  own 
mansion.  Samuel  Bamford  was  awe-struck  by  the  passionate  bellowing  of 
Hnnty  frozen  by  the  proud  condescension  of  sir  Francis  Burdett,  but 
charmed  by  the  unaffected  cordiality  of  lord  Cochrane.  These  were  the 
diief  actors  in  the  procession  scenes  of  the  popular  drama  that  was  then 
imder  rehearsal.  Other  and  more  important  parts  were  filled  quite  as 
appropriately. 

The  Middleton  delegate  was  introduced,  amidst  the  reeking  tobacco- 
fog  of  a  low  tavern,  to  the  leading  members  of  a  society  called  the  "  Spencean 
Pldlanthropists."  They  derived  their  name  from  that  of  a  Mr.  Spence,  a 
schoolmaster  in  Yorkshire,  who  had  conceived  a  plan  for  making  the  nation 
happy,  by  causing  all  the  lands  of  the  country  to  become  the  property  of  the 
State,  which  State  should  divide  all  the  produce  for  the  support  of  the 
people.  Socialism,  in  its  extremest  principles,  is  not  a  new  doctrine.  The 
schoolmaster  was  an  honest  enthusiast,  who  fearlessly  submitted  his  plan  to 
the  consideration  of  all  lovers  of  their  species,  and  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  proaecoted  for  its  promulgation  in  1800.  In  1816  "  Spence*s  Plan  '*  was 
revived,  and  the  Society  of  Spencean  Philanthropists  was  instituted,  who 
held  "  sectional  meetings,"  and  discussed  **  subjects  calculated  to  enlighten 
the  human  understanding.*'  This  great  school  of  philosophy  had  its  separate 
academies,  as  London  was  duly  informed  by  various  announcements,  at  "  the 
Cook,  in  Grafton-street,  Soho ;"  and  "  the  Mulberry  Tree,  Moorfields ;"  and 
*'  the  Nt6g*s  Head,  Camaby  Market;  *'  and  "  No.  8,  Lumber-street,  Borough.*' 
At  theee  temples  of  benevolence,  where  "  every  individual  is  admitted,  free 
of  expense,  who  will  conduct  himself  with  decorum,**  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
some  esoteric  doctrines  were  canvassed,  such  as,  that  "  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  upset  Government,  if  handled  in  a  proper  manner.***  The  Committee  of 
the  Spenceans  openly  meddled  with  sundry  grave  questions  besides  that  of  a 
community  in  land ;  and,  amongst  other  notable  projects,  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment to  do  away  with  machinery.  Amongst  these  fanatics  some  dangerous 
men  had  established  themselves,  such  as  Thistlewood,  who  subsequently  paid 
the  penalty  of  five  years  of  maniacal  plotting ;  and  some,  also,  who  were 
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clear! V  in  communication  with  the  police,  and  hounded  on  the  weak  disciples 
of  the  Cock  in  Grafton-street  and  the  Mulbeny  Tree  in  Moorfields,  to  acts 
of  more  real  danger  to  themBekes  than  to  the  public  safety.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  chief  evidence  in  these  transactions,  John  Castle,  a  man  of  tha 
most  disreputable  character,  who  became  a  witness  against  the  leading 
Spencean  philanthropists,  they  had  murderous  designs  of  sharp  machines  for 
destroying  cavalry,  and  plans  for  suffocating  quiet  soldiers  in  their  barracks, 
destroying  them  as  boys  bum  wasps'  nests ;  and  schemes  for  taking  the 
Tower,  and  barricading  London  Bridge,  to  prevent  the  artillery  coming  from 
Woolwich.*  And  there  were  to  be  five  commanders  to  effect  all  these  great 
movements  of  strategy, — Mr.  Thistlewood,  Mr.  Watson  the  elder,  and  Mr. 
Watson  the  younger,  Mr.  Castle,  and  Mr.  Preston,  who  came  the  last  in 
dignity  "  because  he  was  lame.*'  And  then  there  was  to  be  a  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  who  were  to  be  called  together  after  the  soldiers  were  subdued 
— ^twenty-four  good  and  true  men.  And  then  they  calculated  at  what 
amount  of  public  expense  they  could  buy  the  soldiers,  by  giving  them  each 
a  hundred  guineas ;  and,  upon  an  accurate  computation,  it  .was  found 
that  the  purchase-money  would  be  somewhere  about  two  millions,  which 
would  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  national  debt,  which  would 
be  wiped  off.t  With  this  preparation,  if  we  may  believe  the  very  ques- 
tionable evidence  of  Mr.  Castle,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Spa-fields  on  the  15th 
November. 

The  district  known  as  Spa-fields,  now  covered  with  dwellings  of  industry 
and  comfortable  residences  of  the  middle  classes,  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  a  large  unenclosed  space, 
utterly  neglected  and  useless.  A  public-house  was  there,  called  by  the 
mysterious  name  of  Merlin's  Cave ;  and  thither  Mr.  Hunt  came  in  a  chariot 
with  the  Watsons  and  harangued  a  mob  from  the  chariot  roof,  attended  with  a 
fiag  and  cockades,  and  "  everything  handsome."  After  adjourning  the  meeting 
for  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Hunt  and  the  chariot  went  away,  drawn  by  the  mob ; 
and  the  mob  running  the  chariot  against  a  wall,  they  all  got  out  and  walked. 
So  innocently  passed  the  first  Spa-fields  meeting — ^innocently,  save  that  at 
a  dinner  at  Mr.  Hunt's  hotel  in  Bouverie-street,  where,  as  he  represented  the 
matter,  the  philanthropists  having  thrust  themselves  upon  him  very  much 
against  his  will,  the  betrayer,  Castle,  gave  a  toast,  which  is  too  infamooB  to 
be  repeated  here,  and  was  threatened  to  be  turned  out  of  the  room,  but 
quietly  remained,  and  went  into  what  was  described  as  *'  a  fox-sleep.**  But 
the  2nd  of  December,  the  day  to  which  the  first  meeting  was  adjourned,  closed 
not  so  peaceably.  Mr.  Hunt  came  to  town  from  Essex  in  his  tandem,  and, 
as  he  passed  along  Cheapside,  at  ^*  twenty  minutes  to  one  o'clock,"  he  was 
stopped  by  Mr.  Castle,  who  was  moving  along  with  a  considerable  crowd; 
and  the  worthy  man  told  him  that  the  meeting  had  been  broken  up  two  hoursii 
and  that  they  were  going  to  the  Tower,  which  had  been  in  their  posseesion 
for  an  hour.  The  country  squire,  to  whom  "the  boisterous  hsdlooing  of 
multitudes  was  more  pleasing  than  the  chinkling  of  the  plough-traces,  the 
bleating  of  lambs,  or  the  song  of  the  nightingale," — (in  these  terms  Cobbett 

•  *'  State  Trials,"  vol.  xxxiL  p.  218,  &c. 
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defended  bis  firiend  for  bis  aspirations  after  mob  popularity) — was  not  weak 
enongb  to  bebeye  tbe  tempter;  and  bis  tandem  went  on  to  Spa-fields, 
where  tbe  greatest  number  of  people  were  collected  together  that  be  bad 
ever  beheld.  But  more  active  Eeformers  were  in  Spa-fields  before  "Mr. 
Hunt.  Tbe  Spencean  philanthropists  had  provided  a  waggon  for  their  own 
operations,  and  arrived  on  tbe  ground  considerably  before  the  appointed  hour 
of  meeting,  with  banners  and  inscriptions,  one  of  which  was,  **  The  brave 
Soldiers  are  our  Friends ! "  These  men  also  brought  arms  and  ammunition^ 
wbich  tbey  deposited  in  their  waggon.  Mr.  Watson  the  elder  commenced  a 
sufficiently  violent  address,  and  then  bis  son  followed  him.  The  young  mad- 
man, after  declaiming  against  tbe  uselessness  of  petition,  cried  out,  "  If  they 
will  not  give  us  what  we  want,  shall  we  not  take  it  P  Are  you  willing  to 
take  it  P  Will  you  go  and  take  it  P  K I  jump  down  amongst  you,  will  you 
come  and  take  it  P  Will  you  follow  me  P  "  And  as  at  every  question  the 
encouraging  "  Yes  '*  became  louder  and  louder,  and  put  down  the  dissen- 
tient **  No,"  be  jumped  from  tbe  waggon,  seized  a  tri-coloured  flag,  and  away 
roabed  tbe  mob  to  take  the  Tower.  Two  resolute  men,  the  chief  clerk  of 
Bow-street  and  a  Bow-street  officer,  bad  tbe  boldness  to  attack  this  mob,  and 
destroyed  one  of  their  banners,  without  any  injury  to  themselves.  The  work 
of  jniscbief  necessarily  went  on.  The  young  fanatic  led  his  followers  to  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Beckwith,  a  gunsmith  on  Snow-hill ;  and,  rushing  in,  demanded 
arms.  A  gentleman  in  the  shop  remonstrated  with  him,  and,  without  any 
paoae,  was  immediately  shot  by  him.  Instantly  some  compunction  seems  to 
have  come  over  this  furious  leader,  and  he  ofiered  to  examine  the  wounded 
man,  saying  be  was  himself  a  surgeon.  The  assassin  was  secured ;  but  the 
mob,  who  destroyed  and  plundered  the  shop,  soon  released  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  Cheapside,  where  they  fired  their  recently-acquired  arms,  like 
diildren  with  a  new  plavthing.  They  marched  through  the  Eoyal  Exchange, 
where  tbey  were  met  by  tbe  Lord  Mayor,  and  several  were  secured.  The 
City  Magistrates  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  a  firmness  which  admirably 
contrasted  with  tbe  pusillanimity  of  their  predecessors  in  the  riots  of  1780. 
Tbe  courage  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Wood,  and  of  Sir  James  Shaw, 
is  wortby  of  honourable  record  ;  and  it  shows,  not  only  the  insignificancy  of 
tbe  Bo-cxdled  conspiracy,  its  want  of  coherence  and  of  plan,  but  the  real 
power  of  virtue  in  action  to  put  down  ordinary  tumult.  Sir  James  Shaw 
saysy  **  On  tbe  2nd  of  December  last  I  was  at  tbe  Eoyal  Exchange  at  balf- 
paat  twelve ;  I  saw  tbe  mob  first  in  Comhill ;  the  Lord  Mayor  and  I  went 
in  pnrsait  of  them ;  they  crossed  the  front  of  the  Boyal  Exchange ;  we  rushed 
tbroogh  tbe  Boyal  Exchange  to  take  them  in  front  on  the  other  side ;  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  I  having  received  information  of  prior  occurrences,  deter- 
mined on  putting  them  down.  I  seized  several  of  them,  and  one  flag  of 
three  colours,  extended  on  a  very  long  pole.  I  did  not  then  perceive  any 
arms.  •  .  The  Lord  Mayor  and  I  went  to  meet  the  mob  with  Mr.  White  and 
two  constables ;  we  got  five  constables  in  all ;  the  whole  party  consisted  of 
eight." 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  tbe  beginnings  of  seditions  ought  to  be  met. 
Firmness  such  as  this  would  have  saved  Bristol  in  1832.  After  a  further 
plunder  of  gunsmiths*  shops  in  the  Minories,  and  the  summoning  of  the 
Tower  by  some  redoubted  and  unknown  champion,  who  Bamford  tells  us  was 
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Preston,  the  insurrection  fell  to  pieces,  altogether  from  the  want  of  cohesion 
in  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  only  blood  shed  was  that  of 
the  gentleman  in  Mr.  Beckwith's  shop,  who  eyentuaUj  recovered.  A 
wretched  sailor  was  convicted  of  the  offence  of  plunder  at  the  shop  on  Snow 
Hill,  and  was  hanged.  The  younger  Watson  escaped  from  his  pursuers. 
The  elder  Watson  was  tried  for  high-treason  on  the  9th  of  June.  The  trial 
lasted  seven  days.  It  was  memorable  from  '^  the  eccentric  exuberance  of 
sir  Charles  Wetherell,  and  the  luminous  energy  of  Serjeant  Copley,"*  who 
were  assigned  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  The  exposure  of  Castle,  the 
spy,  was  so  complete,  that  the  jury,  without  hesitation,  returned  a  verdict 
of  Not  Guilty.  Four  other  prisoners,  who  were  to  have  been  tried  upon  the 
same  evidence,  were  at  once  acquitted. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1817,  the  Prince  Begent  opened  the  fifth  session 
of  the  existing  Parliament.  The  speech  from  the  Throne  contained  the 
following  passage :  "  In  considering  our  internal  situation  you  will,  I  doubt 
not,  feel  a  just  indignation  at  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  take 
advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit 
of  sedition  and  violence.  I  am  too  well  convinced  of  the  loyalty  and  good 
sense  of  the  great  body  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  to  believe  them  capable  of 
being  perverted  by  the  arts  which  are  employed  to  seduce  them ;  but  I  am 
determined  to  omit  no  precautions  for  preserving  the  public  peace,  and  finr 
counteracting  the  designs  of  the  disaffected."  It  would  have  been  difficult  ■ 
to  infer  from  this  language  that  the  Government  believed  that  a  formidable 
and  widely-organized  insurrection  was  threatening  the  country,  and  that  the 
only  remedy  was  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  safeguards  of  the  liberties 
of  the  nation.  Attempts  to  excite  a  spirit  of  sedition,  amongst  a  people 
incapable  ''  of  being  perverted  by  the  furts  employed  to  seduce  them,"  were 
subjects  for  vigilance  towards  the  few,  without  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  the  many.  The  seconder  of  the  Address  in  the  Commons  asserted  that 
the  demagogues  and  their  acts  would  die  of  themselves.  The  debate  in  the 
Lower  House  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  message  from  the  Lords.  An 
outrage  had  been  offered  to  the  Prince  Begent  en  his  return  from  opening 
the  Parliament.  The  windows  of  the  state-carriage  had  been  broken  by 
some  missile.  The  two  Houses,  after  agreeing  upon  an  Address  to  the 
Prince  Begent  on  this  event,  adjourned.  Upon  the  resumption  of  the 
debate  the  next  day  in  the  Commons,  and  upon  its  commencement  in  the 
Lords,  the  insult  to  the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  which  was  at  first 
asserted  to  be  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  gave  a  decided  tone  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  Houses.  In  bofch  assemblies  the  Opposition  loudlj 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  and  unsparing  economy,  and  the  proposed 
amendment  upon  the  Address  went  directly  to  pledge  the  most  severe 
reduction  of  every  possible  expense.  The  practical  answer  to  these  abortive 
proposals  was  the  intimation  of  lord  Sidmouth,  that  in  three  days  he  should 
present  a  message  from  the  Prince  Begent  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
disaffection  of  large  bodies  of  the  people. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Mr.  Canning  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  proceedings.    He  had  returned  from  the  embassy  to 
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LiBbon.  An  office  bo  below  the  proper  ambition  of  eucb  a  man  was  to  him 
a  degradation.  He  had  been  excluded  from  power  for  three  years.  The 
€k>yemment  opened  the  Session  of  1816  in  the  confidence  that  they  could  do 

without  **  the  greatest  speaker  in  either  House  of  Parliament They 

wondered  what  use  he  could  be  of."*  The  ministerial  inefficiency  in  that 
session  was  the  cause  of  Canning's  recall  to  jealous  colleagues.  He  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  He  was  now  put  forward  as  the 
eloquent  anti-reformer,  to  deny  that  the  existing  state  of  the  representation 
was  a  grieyance ;  to  confound  the  most  moderate  projects  of  reform  with  the 
doctrines  of  uniyersal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  It  would  seem  that 
Beformers  of  all  grades  had,  in  his  mind,  a  family  resemblance  to  the 
Spenoeans.  He  chose  to  forget  what  had  been  the  opinions  of  his  great 
master,  Pitt ;  maintaining  that  our  representative  system  *^  satisfies  the 
wants,  the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of  the  great  bidk  and  body  of  the 
nation.'*  He  asked  the  moderate  reformers  in  that  House  if  they  hoped  to 
guide  the  whirlwind  which  they  might  raise  ?  '*  Are  they  not  aware 
that  mightier  spirits  are  abroad,  who  will  take  that  task  out  of  their 
hands  P  "  t  It  scarcely  needed  eloquence  like  his  to  call  up  the  ghosts  of 
the  French  Beyolution.  The  day  had  dawned ;  the  shadows  had  lost  their 
midnight  terrors. 

The  message  of  the  8rd  of  February  announced  that  the  Prince  Begent 
had  given  orders  that  there  be  laid  before  the  Houses,  **  Papers  containing 
information  respecting  certain  practices,  meetings,  and  combinations  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  evidently  calculated  to 
endanger  the  public  tranquillity,  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  from  his  Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  to  bring  into  hatred 
and  contempt  the  whole  system  of  our  laws  and  institutions."  In  moving 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  consideration  of  this  message,  lord  Sidmouth,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  a£&rmed  that  the  communication  was  in  no  degree 
founded  on,  or  connected  with,  the  outrage  upon  the  Prince  Begent  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Session.  The  message  of  the  Prince  Begent  was  referred  to 
a  Secret  Committee  in  each  House,  and  these  Committees  made  their 
Beports  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  the  same  month.  The  Spencean  Societies, 
the  Hampden  Clubs,  the  Spa-fields  Biot,  now  called  conspiracy,  formed  the 
stapleof  these  Beports.  l^e  objects  of  the  conspirators  are  described  not 
only  to  be  *'  the  overthrow  of  all  the  political  institutions  of  the  kingdom, 
but  also  such  a  subversion  of  the  rights  and  principles  of  property  as  must 
necessarily  lead  to  general  confusion,  plunder,  and  bloodshed."  Under  the 
influence  of  these  Beports,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  made  such 
a  resistance  to  the  Government  as  would  have  prevented  the  enactment  of 
stringent  measures,  one  of  which  was  decidedly  unconstitutionaL  BUls  were 
brought  in  and  passed  by  large  majorities,  to  guard  against  and  avert  the 
dangers  which  bad  been  so  alarmingly  proclaimed.  The  first  of  these 
renewed  the  Act  for  the  prevention  and  punishment .  of  attempts  to  seduce 
soldiers  and  sailors  from  their  allegiance ;  the  second  extended  to  the  Prince 
Begent  all  the  safeguards  against  treasonable  attempts  which  secure  the 
actual  sovereign ;  the  third  was  for  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings ; 
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the  last  of  the  four  gave  to  the  executive  power  the  fearful  right  of 
imprisonment  without  tnal.  In  common  parlance,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended,  under  "An  Act  to  empower  his  Majesty  to  secure  and 
detain  such  persons  as  his  Majesty  shall  suspect  are  conspiring  against  his 
person  and  government."  The  suspension  was,  however,  in  this  instance, 
limited  to  the  ensuing  Ist  of  July. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  was  passed  on  the  8rd  of  March ; 
the  Bill  for  restraining  Seditious  Meetings  did  not  become  law  till  the  29th 
of  March.  Within  a  week  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  imprisonment 
without  trial,  and  before  the  magistrates  had  received  any  accession  to  their 
powers  as  to  the  dispersion  of  tumultuous  assemblies,  an  occurrence  took 
place  at  Manchester,  which  was  at  once  evidence  of  the  agitated  condition  of 
distressed  multitudes  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  of  the  extreme 
weakness  of  their  purpose.  This  was  the  famous  march  of  the  Blanketeers. 
The  Blanket  Meeting,  which  took  place  in  St.  Peter's  Field  at  Manchester, 
was  so  called  because  many  of  the  vast  body  of  workmen  who  attended  were 
observed  to  have  blankets,  rugs,  or  large  coats,  rolled  up  and  tied  knapsack- 
like, on  their  backs.  Some  carried  bundles  under  their  arms;  some  had 
papers,  supposed  to  be  petitions,  rolled  up ;  and  some  had  stout  walkings 
sticks.  The  magistrates  came  upon  the  field  and  read  the  Biot  Act ;  the 
meeting  was  dispersed  by  the  military  and  constables ;  three  hundred  com- 
menced a  straggling  march,  followed  by  a  body  of  yeomanry,  and  a  hundred 
and  eighty  reached  Macclesfield  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Some  were 
apprehended,  some  lay  in  the  fields.  The  next  morning  the  numbers  had 
almost  melted  away.  The  avowed  Beform-leaders-— delegates  and  Hampden* 
Club  men — were  now  under  perpetual  terror.  Some  wandered  from  their 
homes  in  dread  of  imprisonment ;  others  were  seized  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
families.  Public  meetings  were  at  an  end.  The  fears  and  passions  of  large 
bodies  of  men  had  no  safety  valve.  "  Open  meetings  thus  being  suspended, 
secret  ones  ensued;  they  were  originated  at  Manchester,  and  assembled 

under  various  pretexts Their  real  purpose,  divulged  only  to  the 

initiated,  was  to  carry  into  effect  a  night  attack  on  Manchester,  the  attempt 
at  which  had  before  failed  for  want  of  arrangement  and  co-operation.*'^ 
This  scheme  was  noticed  in  the  Second  Beport  of  the  Lords'  Secret  Com- 
mittee :  '*  It  is  stated  to  have  been  proposed  that  Manchester  should  be  made 
a  Moscow,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  cause,  by  throwing  numbers 
of  people  out  of  employment." t  A  little  while  affcer  this  "  Moscow" 
proposal,  a  co-delegate  came  to  Bamford,  to  propose  the  assassination  of  all 
the  ministers.  We  know  that  this  scheme  smouldered  for  several  yean. 
''  The  fact  was,"  says  Bamford,  **  this  unfortunate  person,  in  the  confidence 
of  an  unsuspecting  mind,  as  I  believe,  had,  during  one  of  his  visits  to 
London,  formed  a  connection  with  Oliver,  the  spy ;  which  connection,  during 
several  succeeding  months,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  secret  meetings  and  plots 
in  various  parts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire,  and  ended  in 
the  tragedy  of  Brandreth,  Ludlow,  and  Turner,  at  Derby."  This  tragedy  is 
the  only  one  of  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
in  1817  that  has  left  any  traces  of  judicial  investigation,  with  the  exception  ot 
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proceedings  at  Tork,  at  which  all  the  state  prisoners  were  discharged  by  the 
Ghwnd  Jury,  or  acquitted  upon  trial.  All  the  persons  connected  with 
the  Blanket  expedition,  and  the  expected  risings  at  Manchester^  were 
discharged  before  trial. 

The  Midland  Counties  of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derbj,  had  been 
in  a  disturbed  state  for  several  years.  The  habit  of  daring  outrage  was 
familiar  to  large  numbers  of  the  manufacturing  population.  The  course  of 
ignorant  and  brutal  yiolence,  known  as  Luddism,  had  revived  in  redoubled 
fury.  At  the  Leicester  assizes,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  eight  men  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  the  most  daring  outrages  at  Loughborough,  and  six  of  these 
offenders  were  executed  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  this  trial  to  connect  the  crimes  of  these  men  with  an} 
political  opinions.  But  amongst  a  population  that  for  four  years  had  wit- 
nessed the  night  attacks  of  armed  men  upon  machinery,  and  with  whom 
some  of  the  leaders  of  such  organized  attacks  were  in  habitual  intercourse, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  materials  for  political  insurrection  were  abundantly 
accumulated.  It  was  not  the  part  of  a  wise  and  humane  government  to 
permit  the  feeblest  spark  of  excitement  from  without  to  approach  these 
inflammable  materials.  The  secret  operations  of  "  the  Spy  System  "  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  were  first  brought  to  light  by  the  sagacious  energy 
of  the  late  Mr.  Baines  of  Leeds.  The  circumstances  of  this  discovery  are 
biieflj  told  by  his  son,  to  the  effect,  that  Mr.  Baines  having  learnt  that  a 
goremment  emissary,  named  Oliver,  had  been  attempting  to  entrap  Mr. 
James  Willan,  a  printer,  of  Dewsbury,  to  attend  a  meeting  where  ten  persons 
had  been  arrested,  thought  it  his  duty  to  investigate  the  facts  by  personal 
]xiq[nii7.  Mr.  Willan  proved  that  Oliver,  who  represented  himself  as  a  dele- 
gale  from  the  Badicals  of  London,  had  several  times,  for  the  space  of  two 
months,  endeavoured  to  seduce  him  into  acts  of  violence  and  situations  of 
danger,  and  that  he  had  especially  urged  him  to  attend  a  meeting  of  "  dele- 
gates "  at  Thomhill-Lees  on  the  previous  Friday,  at  which  meeting  ten  men 
were  arrested  by  a  party  of  military,  under  the  command  of  major-general 
sir  John  Byng.  Willan,  who  was  a  conscientious  man,  and  a  professor  oC 
the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  indignantly  repelled  every  invi- 
tation to  violence,  and  refused  to  attend  the  meeting.  The  ten  prisoners  had 
been  conveyed,  with  Oliver  himself,  to  Wakefield,  for  examination  by  the 
magistrates ;  but  at  that  town  Oliver  was  seen  at  liberty,  and  in  communi- 
cation with  the  servant  of  general  Byng.  It  was  further  learnt  that  Oliver 
had  been  at  general  Byng's  house  at  Campsall,  a  few  days  before.*  Mr.  Baines 
having  published  a  statement  of  these  circumstances  in  his  paper,  '  The 
Leeds  Mercury,'  the  transaction  formed  the  subject  of  a  violent  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  16th  of  June.  In  the  *  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,' 
this  affair  has  been  minutely  gone  into,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  against  the  imputations  which 
arose  out  of  the  employment  of  such  persons  as  Oliver.  "  None  of  them," 
says  the  author  of  the  Life,  "  were  employed  in  the  first  instance  by  lord 
Sidmouth ;  but  themselves  sought  him  out ;  and  if,  which  is  not  probable^ 
they,  in  any  instances,  instigated  the  conspirators  to  crime  in  order  to  betray 
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them,  the  treacherous  act  must  have  been  entirely  their  own,  as  nothing  would 
have  excited  more  his  lordship's  indignation  than  the  bare  idea  of  so  base  a 
proceeding."  *  This  opinion  is  supported  by  a  letter  of  lord  Strafford  (for- 
merly sir  John  Byng),  written  in  1846.  Sir  John  Byng  himself  was  perfectly 
incapable,  as  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  of  turning  the  spy  into  a  tempter. 
On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,  there  was  a  remarkable  as^mblage  at  Pent- 
ridge,  a  village  situated  some  two  miles  from  the  Ambergate  station  on  the 
present  North  Midland  Bailway.  The  village  is  in  the  hilly  and  thinly 
peopled  district  to  the  west  of  the  river  Derwent.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pentridge  there  are  several  other  scattered  villages, — all  not  far  removed 
irom  a  direct  road  to  Nottingham.  About  a  mile  from  Pentridge,  at  But- 
terley,  was  a  large  iron  foundry.  Two  men  in  the  employ  of  the  proprietor 
of  this  foundry  went  out  into  the  White  Horse  public-house  at  Pentridge,  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  June,  and  found  a  good  many  persons  in  the  parlour 
there,  "  talking  about  this  revolution."  There  was  one  amongst  them  they 
called  ''  The  Captain."  He  had  a  map  in  his  hand,  and  the  people  came  in, 
and  kept  asking  him  questions ;  and  he  said,  there  would  be  no  good  to  be 
done  except  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  G-ovemment.  All  the  country  was 
to  rise,  all  at  one  time.  Many  talked  thus.  They  made  no  secret.  They 
spoke  it  openly.  They  did  not  mind  who  heard  them.  They  said  they  had 
plenty  of  pikes ;  and  they  would  go  and  take  Nottingham  wholly  to  themselves; 
and  when  they  got  to  Nottingham,  every  man  would  have  a  hundred  guineas, 
and  plenty  of  rum,  and  it  would  be  nothing  but  a  journey  of  pleasure.  This 
extraordinary  assembly  lasted  six  or  seven  hours.  The  two  men  from  the 
iron  works  were  special  constables ;  but  they  were  afraid  to  say  anything 
•about  it.  Having  agreed  to  meet  on  the  night  of  the  9th  after  dark,  the 
people  separated.  The  Captain  with  the  map  in  his  hand  was  Jeremiah 
Brandreth,  a  frame-work  knitter,  whose  family  had  received  parochial  relief. 
Mr.  Denman  (who  was  counsel  for  the  prisoners),  after  Brandreth  had  been 
convicted,  compared  this  man  with  '  The  Corsair '  of  lord  Byron.  In  spite 
of  Mr.  Denman's  rhetorical  description  of  the  mastery  of  this  leader  over 
his  weak  followers,  we  must  be  content  to  believe,  from  the  evidence  of 
Brandreth's  acts,  that  he  was  a  frantic  enthusiast,  goaded  to  violence  by 
great  poverty,  by  imaginary  oppression,  and,  what  is  more,  by  the  grossest 
delusions  as  to  his  own  power  and  the  strength  of  his  cause.  We  do  not 
think  that  he  was  the  less  dangerous  from  his  real  character  and  the  real  cir- 
cumstances around  him ;  but,  we  believe,  as  Mr.  Denman  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  in  spite  of  his  influence  and  command, ''  he  was  most  clearly 
himself  an  instrument  wielded  by  other  hands."  On  Saturday  night,  the  7t^ 
of  June,  Oliver  goes  to  a  meeting  at  Nottingham,  with  instructions  from  sir 
John  Byng  "  not  to  conceal  anything  as  to  the  Yorkshire  meeting  by  which 
these  people  could  be  deceived."  On  Sunday  morning,  the  Nottingham 
Captain  is  heard  saying,  "  All  the  country  is  to  rise,  all  at  one  time."  On 
Monday  night  he  passes  the  door  of  a  labouring  man  at  South  Wingfield, 
about  three  miles  from  Pentridge,  in  his  way  to  an  old  bam  up  in  the  fields ; 
and  he  urges  the  man  to  come  with  him,  saying  that  "  the  countries,  England, 
Ireland,  and  France,  were  to  rise  that  night  at  ten  o'clock,"  and  that  ''the 
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nortliem  clouds,  men  from  the  north,  would  come  down  and  sweep  all  before 
them."  It  is  difficult  not  to  regard  the  language  of  Braudreth  as  pure 
insanity,  especially  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  sober  sense  of  some  around 
liim.  ''  There  was  an  old  woman  standing  by,"  says  the  South  Wingfield. 
man,  *'  and  she  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  *  My  lad,  we  have  got  a 
magistrate  here ' " ; — and  the  labourer  himself  '*  thought  he  must  be  drunk 
or  mad  to  think  of  such  things."  But  on  the  madman  went.  In  the  old 
bam  at  South  Wingfield  he  assembled  twenty  men,  who  had  pikes  and  guns, 
and  they  went  forward,  stopping  at  solitary  houses,  and  demanding  guns,  and 
dragging  unwilling  men  out  of  their  beds  and  hiding-places,  and  compelling 
them  to  march  with  them.  At  the  farm-house  of  a  widow,  who  behaved  with 
imflinching  courage,  Brandreth  fired  in  at  a  window,  and  killed  one  of  her 
serrants,  upon  arms  being  refused  to  him.  His  followers  said  he  should  not 
haTe  shot  that  poor  innocent  man ;  and  he  replied,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  it. 
Onwards  they  marched — ^the  volunteers  and  the  conscripts ;  and  the  Captain, 
when  they  halted  at  some  low  dwellings,  and  met  with  any  one  who  refused 
to  march,  had  his  ready  exhortation,  that  "  a  great  cloud  out  of  the  north 
would  sweep  all  before  them,*'  with  the  more  particular  information  that 
''it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  farther  than  Nottingham,  for  London  would 
be  taken  by  the  time  they  got  there."  Some  of  the  pressed  men  ran  away 
in  the  darkness ;  one  refused  to  march  in  rank,  and  upon  Brandreth  swearing 
he  would  shoot  him  in  a  moment,  the  bold  fellow  stepped  up  to  him  with  his 
knife,  and  the  Captain  turned  off  from  him.  During  all  this  march  the  rain 
was  incessant.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  Butterley  Iron-works,  their 
numbers  amounted  to  about  a  himdred.  Brandreth  was  boldly  met  by  Mr. 
ChxNlwiDy  the  manager  of  the  works,  and,  when  he  demanded  men  was  told, 
**  You  ahall  not  have  one  of  them.  You  are  too  many  already,  unless  you 
were  going  for  a  better  purpose ;  disperse !  depend  upon  it,  the  laws  will  be 
too  strong  for  you ;  you  are  going  with  halters  about  your  necks."  Three 
mea  took  shelter  in  the  office  of  the  works ;  one  man,  Isaac  Ludlam,  who 
was  afterwards  convicted  and  executed,  was  exhorted  by  Mr.  G-oodwin  not  to 
go  on ;  but  be  answered,  much  agitated,  **  I  am  as  bad  as  I  can  be ;  I  cannot 
go  back."  After  a  short  pause,  Brandreth  gave  the  command  ''  March." 
•Soon  after,  this  main  body  was  followed  by  about  fifty  other  men.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  Mr.  Eolleston,  a  magistrate,  went  from  Not- 
tingham on  the  road  towards  Eastwood,  about  six  miles  from  Nottingham, 
and  meeting  there  a  considerable  body  of  men  armed  with  pikes,  he  returned 
to  Nottingham,  and  procured  some  troops  from  the  barracks,  eighteen  privates, 
commanded  by  a  captain  and  a  subaltern.  Upon  hearing  that  the  soldiers 
were  coming,  the  insurgents  fied.  The  captain  in  command  of  the  Hussars 
deposed  that  the  military  were  kept  on  the  alert  during  the  night.  He  was 
erdeied  out  with  a  party,  on  the  road  towards  Derbyshire,  about  six  in  the 
momingy  and  approached  about  sixty  men,  who  fled  across  the  fields.  A  man 
in  the  road  tried  to  form  them,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  him.  A  number 
of  priaoners  were  taken,  and  about  forty  guns  and  other  arms  were  collected 
together. 

Thus  ended  ''the  Derbyshire  insurrection."  For  these  offences,  three 
men  were  executed  ;  eleven  were  transported  for  life ;  four  were  transported 
for  fourteen  years ;  and  five  were  imprisoned  for  yarious  terms. 
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The  acquittal  of  WatsoD,  for  high  treason,  appears  to  have  had  no 
mfluence  on  the  measures  of  Goyemment.  The  second  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpup  was  passed  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses;  and  the 
Prince  Eegent,  in  his  Speech  closing  this  Session  on  the  12th  of  Julj, 
averred,  that  "  a  favourable  change  was  happily  taking  place  in  the  internal 
situation  of  the  country,  which  was  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  salutarj 
measures  which  Parliament  had  adopted  for  preserving  the  public  tran- 
quillity/' The  private  records  of  lord  Sidmouth's  life  show  that  he  had  no 
great  confidence  in  the  "favourable  change."  At  the  end  of  July,  lord 
Sidmouth  established  his  family  at  Malvern,  intending  to  remain  there  a 
short  time  himself,  "  and  then,  back,"  as  he  said, ''  to  sedition,  and  treason 
again,"  his  under-secretary  being  left  in  charge  during  the  interim.  Before 
his  lordship's  departure,  however,  as  he  informed  his  brother  on  the  20th> 
he  "revised  all  the  cases  of  persons  committed  and  detained  under  the 
Suspension  Act ;  and  the  result,  be  trusted,  would  be  the  release  of  some 
upon  their  own  recognizance,  and  increased  indulgence  to  those  who  could 
not  be  released."* 

On  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill, 
lord  Sidmouth  made  the  following  statement : — "  Some  noble  lords  had  com- 
plained, that  prosecutions  had  not  been  instituted  against  the  authors,  printers^ 
or  publishers,  of  infamous  libels ;  but  it  was  but  justice  to  Government  to 
state,  that  they  had  not  neglected  their  duty  with  regard  to  these  publica- 
tions. As  soon  as  they  reached  the  hands  of  ministers,  they  were  transmitted 
to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  who  felt  that  these  publications  were  drawn 
up  with  so  much  dexterity, — the  authors  had  so  profited  by  former  lessons 
of  experience, — that  greater  difficulties  to  conviction  presented  themselveB 
than  at  any  former  time."  Within  a  month  from  this  declaration,  lord 
Sidmouth  entrusted  the  admmistration  of  the  law  of  libel  to  less  scrupulont 
hands  than  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  On  the  27th  of  March  the 
Secretary  of  State  addressed  his  famous  Circular  Letter  to  the  Lords- 
Lieutenants  of  Counties,  in  which,  urging  the  importance  of  preventing  the 
circulation  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  pamphlets,  he  stated  that  he  had 
obtained  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers,  that  "  a  justice  of  the  peace  may 
issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  a  person  charged  before  him  upon  oath,  with 
the  publication  of  libels  of  the  nature  in  question,  and  compel  him  to  give 
bail  to  answer  the  charge."  He  called,  therefore,  upon  the  lords-lieutenants 
to  communicate  this  opinion  at  the  ensuing  quarter  sessions,  so  that  all 
magistrates  might  act  thereupon.  Such  a  proceeding  as  this,  was,  perhaps^ 
the  most  daring  invasion  of  public  liberty  that  had  been  attempted  since  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts.  It  called  forth  from  lord  Grey,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
one  of  the  most  luminous  speeches  which  that  statesman  ever  delivered* 
By  the  libel  bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  said,  it  was  at  last  established,  that  in  prose- 
cutions for  libel,  both  the  law  and  the  fact  were  within  the  province  of  the 
jury,  and  to  be  determined  by  them.  "  But,  my  lords,  what  avails  this  just 
and  beneficent  statute, — what  security  is  there  either  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  or  the  liberty  of  the  subject, — if,  whilst  you  have  imposed  this  salntaiy 
restraint  upon  the  judges  in  trials  for  libels,  you  give  to  them,  and  to  justices 
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of  the  peace  before  trial  a  right  to  decide  that  difficult  question ;  and  to 
commit  to  prison  (in  many  instances,  perhaps,  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment 
than  the  Court  upon  conviction  would  adjudge),  upon  a  charge  which,  after 
all,  maj  turn  out  to  have  had  no  fouudation,  but  in  the  false  interpretation 
of  words  perfectly  innocent  by  the  justice  before  whom  the  charge  was 
brought  ?  ....  If  such  be  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  if  this  be  the 
law,  where,  I  ask,  are  all  the  boasted  securities  of  our  independence  and 
freedom?"  The  House  of  Lords  was  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of 
these  boasted  securities.  Writing  four  months  after  this  debate  to  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  lord  Sidmouth  says,  "  The  attempt  to  check  the  progress 
«f  treason  and  blasphemy,  by  apprising  the  magistrates  that  they  had  the 
power  of  apprehending  and  holding  to  bail  the  publishers  or  venders  of  either, 
was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  me  in  the  course  of  the  last  Session. 
Such  a  charge  it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavour  to  deserve ;  and  I  am  happy 
in  being  able  to  assure  your  lordship,  that  the  activity  of  the  itinerant 
dealers  in  these  articles  is  materially  controlled,  and  their  number  greatly 
diminished."  *  We  apprehend  that  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  in 
many  minds,  at  the  present  day,  that  this  proceeding  of  lord  Sidmouth  was 
most  unconstitutional;  and  that  he  speaks  and  writes  in  defence  of  his 
conduct  with  all  the  self-approval  of  the  worst  political  bigot  of  the  worst 
periods  of  tyranny. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  degraded  and  dangerous  position  than 
that  in  which  every  political  wnter  was  piacea  auring  the  year  1817.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  subject,  by  a  Secretary  of  State's  warrant,  to  be  imprisoned 
upon  suspicion,  under  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Secondly, 
he  was  open  to  an  ex-offioio  information,  under  which  he  would  be  compelled 
to  find  bail,  or  be  imprisoned.  The  power  of  ew-officio  information  had  been 
extended  so  as  to  compel  bail,  by  an  Act  of  1808;  but  from  1808  to 
1811,  during  which  three  years  forty  such  informations  were  laid,  only  one 
person  was  held  to  bail.  In  1817  numerous  eX'Offieio  informations  were 
filed,  and  the  almost  invariable  practice  then  was  to  hold  the  alleged  offender 
to  bttily  or,  in  default,  to  commit  to  prison.  Under  this  Act  Mr.  Hone  and 
othera  were  committed  to  prison  during  this  year.  To  complete  a  triple 
cord  with  which  the  ministers  believed  they  could  bind  down  the  ''  man- 
monntain  "  of  the  press,  came  forth  lord  Sidmouth*s  Circular.  The  entire 
dourae  of  these  proceedings  was  a  signal  failure.  There  was  only  one  solitary 
instance  of  success — William  Cobbett  ran  away.  On  the  28th  of  March 
he  fled  to  America,  suspending  the  publication  of  his  '  Begister  *  for  four 
months. 

On  the  12tn  of  May  earl  Qrey  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  a 
Mr.  Hone  was  proceeded  against  for  publishing  some  blasphemous  parody  *, 
bat  he  had  read  one  of  the  same  nature,  written,  printed,  and^  published, 
some  yean  ago,  by  other  people,  without  any  notice  having  been  officially 
taken  of  it.  The  parody  to  which  earl  Grey  alluded,  and  a  portion  of  which 
he  recited,  was  Canning's  famous  parody,  "  Praise  Lepaux ; "  t  &ud  he  aaked 
whether  the  authors,  be  they  in  the  cabinet  or  in  any  other  place,  would  also 
be  found  out  and  visited  with  the  penalties  of  the  law  p    This  hint  to  the 
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obscure  publisher  against  whom  these  eX'Offido  informations  tiad  been  filed 
for  blasphemous  and  seditious  parodies,  was  effectuallj  worked  out  hj  him 
in  the  solitude  of  his  prison,  and  in  the  poor  dwelling  where  he  had  sur- 
rounded himself,  as  he  had  done  from  his  earliest  years,  with  a  collection  of 
odd  and  curious  books.  From  these  he  had  gathered  an  abundance  of  know- 
ledge that  was  destined  to  perplex  the  technical  acquirements  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  to  whom  the  sword  and  buckler  of  his  precedents  would  be  wholly 
useless ;  and  to  change  the  determination  of  the  boldest  judge  in  the  land  to 
conyict  at  any  rate,  into  the  prostration  of  helpless  despair.  Altogether,  the 
three  trials  of  William  Hone  are  amongst  the  most  remarkable  in  our  consti- 
tutional history.  They  produced  more  distinct  effects  upon  the  temper  of  the 
country  than  any  public  proceedings  of  that  time.  They  taught  the  Govern- 
ment a  lesson  which  has  never  been  forgotten,  and  to  which,  as  much  as  to 
any  other  cause,  we  owe  the  prodigious  improvement  as  to  the  law  of  libel 
itself,  and  the  use  of  the  law,  in  our  own  day, — an  improvement  which  leaves 
what  is  dangerous  in  the  press  to  be  corrected  by  the  remedial  power  of  the 
press  itself;  and  which,  instead  of  lamenting  over  the  newly-acquired  ability 
of  the  masses  to  read  seditious  and  irreligious  works,  depends  upon  the 
general  diffusion  of  this  ability  as  the  surest  corrective  of  the  evils  that  are 
incident  even  to  the  best  gift  of  heaven, — that  of  knowledge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  December  there  is  a  considerable  crowd 
round  the  avenues  of  Guildhall.  An  obscure  bookseller,  a  man  of  no  sub- 
stance or  respectability  in  worldly  eyes,  is  to  be  tried  for  Ubel.  He  vends  his 
wares  in  a  little  shop  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  there  are,  strangely  mingled, 
twopenny  political  pamphlets,  and  old  harmless  folios  that  the  poor  publisher 
keeps  for  his  especial  reading  as  he  sits  in  his  dingy  back  parlour.  The 
door-keepers  and  officers  of  the  court  scarcely  know  what  is  going  to  happen ;. 
for  the  table  within  the  bar  has  not  the  usual  covering  of  crimson  bags,  but 
ever  and  anon  a  shabby  boy  arrives  with  an  armful  of  books  of  all  ages  and 
sizes,  and  the  whole  table  is  strewed  with  dusty  and  tattered  volumes  that  the 
ushers  are  quite  sure  have  no  law  within  their  mouldy  covers.  A  middle-- 
aged  man, — a  bland  and  smiling  man, — with  a  half  sad  half  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye, — a  seedy  man,  to  use  an  expressive  word,  whose  black  coat  i» 
wondrous  brown  and  threadbare, — takes  his  place  at  the  table,  and  begins 
to  turn  over  the  books  which  were  his  heralds.  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the 
Attomey-G-eneral,  takes  his  seat,  and  looks  compassionately,  as  was  his  nature 
to  do,  at  the  pale  man  in  threadbare  black.  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  arrives 
in  due  time ;  a  special  jury  is  sworn ;  the  pleadings  are  opened ;  and  the 
Attorney-General  states  the  case  against  William  Hone,  for  printing  and 
publishing  an  impious  and  profane  libel  upon  the  Catechism,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  thereby  bringing  into  contempt  the 
Christian  religion.  "  It  may  be  said,"  argued  the  Attorney-General,  "  that 
the  defendant's  object  was  not  to  produce  this  effect.  I  believe  that  he 
meant  it,  in  one  sense,  as  a  political  squib ;  but  his  responsibility  is  not  the 
less."  As  the  Attorney-General  proceeded  to  read  passages  from  the  parody 
upon  the  Catechism,  the  crowd  in  Court  laughed ;  the  Bench  was  indignant; 
and  the  Attomey-Ghdneral  said  the  laugh  was  the  fullest  proof  of  the  banefiu 
effect  of  the  defendant's  publication.  And  so  the  trial  went  on  in  the 
saioothest  way,  and  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  closed.    Then  the  pale 
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man  in  black  rose,  and,  with  a  faltering  voice,  set  fortb  the  difficulty  he  had 
in  addressing  the  Court,  and  how  his  poverty  prevented  him  obtaining 
counsel.  And  now  he  began  to  warm  in  the  recital  of  what  he  thought  his 
wrongs ;  his  commitments ;  his  hurried  calls  to  plead  ;  the  expense  of  copies 
of  the  informations  against  him :  and,  as  Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  with  perfect 
gentleness,  but  with  his  cold  formality,  interrupted  him,  the  timid  man,  who 
all  thought  would  have  mumbled  forth  a  hasty  defence,  grew  bolder  and 
bolder,  and  in  a  short  time  had  possession  of  his  audience  as  if  he  were  '*  some 
well-graced  actor,"  who  was  there  to  receive  the  tribute  of  popular  admira- 
tion. They  were  not  to  inquire  whether  he  were  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church  or  a  Dissenter ;  it  was  enough  that  he  professed  himself  to  be  a 
Christian ;  and  he  would  be  bold  to  say,  that  he  made  that  profession  with  a 
reverence  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  could  not  be  exceeded  by 
any  person  in  that  Court.  He  had  his  books  about  him,  and  it  was  from  them. 
that  he  must  draw  his  defence.  They  had  been  the  solace  of  his  life.  He 
was  too  much  attached  to  his  books  to  part  with  them.  As  to  parodies, 
they  were  as  old  at  least  as  the  invention  of  printing ;  and  he  never  heard 
of  a  prosecution  for  a  parody,  either  religious  or  any  other.  There  were  two 
kinda  of  parodies ;  one  in  which  a  man  might  convey  ludicrous  or  ridiculous 
ideas  relative  to  some  other  subject;  the  other,  where  it  was  meant  to 
ridicule  the  thing  parodied.  This  latter  was  not  the  case  here,  and  therefore 
he  had  not  brought  religion  into  contempt.  This  was  the  gist  of  William 
Hone's  defence.  To  show  fully  how  this  argument  was  worked, — with  what 
readiness,  what  coolness,  what  courage, — would  be  to  transcribe  the  trials  of 
three  days;*  on  the  first  of  which  the  defendant  spoke  six  hours,  on  the 
lecond  seven  hours,  and  on  the  last  eight  hours.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Attomey-Gkneral  urged  that  to  bring  forward  any  previous  parody  was  the 
same  thing  as  if  a  person  charged  with  obscenity  should  produce  obscene 
Tolumes  in  his  defence.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  repeated  his 
wish  that  the  defendant  would  not  read  such  things.  On  he  went,  till  in- 
termption  was  held  to  be  in  vain.  It  was  worse  than  vain,  it  was  unjust. 
Truly  did  Hone  reply  to  Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  "  My  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
observation  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  what  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  said  to  Martin 
Luther, — '  For  God's  si^e  don't  say  a  word  about  the  indulgences  and  the 
monasteries,  and  I'll  give  you  a  living ; ' — thus  precluding  him  from  mention- 
ing the  very  thing  in  dispute.  I  must  go  on  with  these  parodies,  or  I  cannot 
go  on  with  my  defence."  Undauntedly  he  went  on,  from  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  time,  such  as  grave  lawyers  read  in  their  few  hours  of  recreation, 
to  the  forgotten  volumes  of  old  theology  and  polemical  controversy,  that  the 
said  grave  lawyers  of  modem  days  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  useless 
lumber.  The  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  was  a  parodist, — he  parodied 
a  chapter  of  Ezekiel ;  Martin  Luther  was  a  parodist, — he  parodied  the  first 
Psalm ;  Bishop  Latimer  was  a  parodist,  and  so  was  Dr.  Boys,  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury; the  author  of  the  ''BoUiad  "  was  a  parodist,  and  so  was  Mr.  Can- 
ning. Passage  after  passage  did  Mr.  Hone  read  from  author  afler  author* 
He  thought  it  was  pretty  dear  that  Martin  Luther  did  not  mean  to  ridicule 
the  Psalms ;  that  Dr.  Boys  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  that 

*  The  three  truUs  were  printed  m  separate  pamphlets. 
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Mr.  Canning  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Scriptures.  Why,  tlien^  should  ii 
be  presumed  that  he  had  such  an  intention  ?  As  soon  as  he  found  that  his 
parodies  had  been  deemed  offensive,  he  had  suppressed  them,  and  that  he 
had  done  long  before  his  prosecution.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Attomej- 
General  replied  that  Martin  Luther  was  a  libeller,  and  Dr.  Bojs  was  a 
libeller.  The  judge  charged  the  jury  in  vain.  William  Hone  was  acquitted, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  deliberation. 

But  G-uildhall  *'  saw  another  sight."  With  the  next  morning's  fog,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  rose  from  his  bed,  enfeebled  by  illness,  but  undiminished 
in  the  energy  of  his  talent.  He  had  been  deeply  mortified  by  the  acquittal 
of  Watson  for  high-treason.  He  was  now  resolved  that  the  libeller  should 
not  go  unpunished.  ''  He  swore,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  *^  that  at  whatever 
cost  he  would  preside  in  Court  next  day  himself,  so  that  conviction  might  be 
certain,  and  the  insulted  law  might  be  vindicated."*  With  lowering  brow 
lord  Elleoborough  took  his  place  in  that  judgment-seat  which  he  deemed  had 
been  too  mercifully  filled  on  the  previous  day.  The  mild  firmness  of  the 
poor  publisher,  and  his  gentlemanly  sense  of  the  absence  of  harshness  in  the 
conduct  of  his  first  trial,  had  won  for  him  something  like  respect ;  and  when 
on  one  occasion  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  asked  him  to  forbear  reading  a  particular 
parody,  and  the  defendant  said,  "  Your  lordship  and  I  understand  each 
other,  and  we  have  gone  on  so  good-humouredly  hitherto,  that  I  will  not 
break  in  upon  our  harmony,"  it  became  clear  that  the  puisne  judge  was  not 
the  man  to  enforce  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  second  trial.  Again  Mr.  Hone 
entered  the  court  with  his  load  of  books,  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  December. 
He  was  this  day  indicted  for  publishing  an  impious  and  profiuie  libel,  called 
"  The  Litany,  or  General  Supplication."  Again  the  Attomey-Gheneral 
affirmed  that  whatever  might  be  the  object  of  the  defendant,  the  publication 
had  the  effect  of  scoffing  at  the  public  service  of  the  Church.  Again  the 
defendant  essayed  to  read  from  his  books,  which  course  he  contended  was 
essentially  necessary  for  his  defence.  Then  began  a  contest  which  is  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  an  English  court  of  justice.  Upon  Mr.  Fox's  libel  bill,  upon 
ex-offioio  informations,  upon  his  right  to  copies  of  the  indictment  without 
extravagant  charges,  the  defendant  battled  his  judge, — imperfect  in  his  law, 
no  doubt,  but  with  a  firmness  and  moderation  that  rode  over  every  attempt 
to  put  him  down.  Parody  after  parody  was  again  produced,  and  especially 
those  parodies  of  the  Litany  which  the  Cavaliers  employed  so  frequently  as 
vehicles  of  satire  upon  the  Boundheads  and  Puritans.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  at  length  gathered  up  his  exhausted  strength  for  his  charge,  and 
concluded  in  a  strain  that  left  but  liUle  hope  for  the  defendant :  "  He  would 
deliver  the  jury  his  solemn  opinion,  as  he  was  required  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  do ;  and  under  the  authority  of  that  Act,  and  still  more  in  obedience  to 
his  conscience  and  his  God,  he  pronounced  this  to  be  a  most  impious  and 
profane  libel.  Believing  and  hoping  that  they,  the  jury,  were  Christians,  he 
had  not  any  doubt  but  that  they  would  be  of  the  same  opinion."  The  jury, 
in  an  hour  and  a-half,  returoed  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  these  prosecutions  would  have  here 
ended.     But  the  chance  of  a  conviction  from  a  third  jury,  upon  a  third 

«  '<  LiTes  of  Ulc  Chief  Jostioes,''  toI.  iii.  o.  221 
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indietment,  was  to  be  risked.  On  the  20th  of  December  lord  Ellenborougb 
again  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  the  exhausted  defendant  came  late  into 
court,  pale  and  agitated.  The  Attorney- General  remarked  upon  his 
appearance,  and  offered  to  postpone  the  proceedings.  The  courageous  man 
made  his  election  to  go  on.  This  third  indictment  was  for  publishing  a 
parody  on  the  Greed  of  St.  Athanasius,  called  '*  The  Sinecurist*s  Creed." 
After  the  Attorney-General  had  finished  his  address,  Mr.  Hone  asked  fer 
five  minutes'  delay,  to  arrange  the  few  thoughts  he  had  been  committing  to 
paper.  The  judge  refused  the  small  concession;  but  said  that  he  would 
postpone  tbe  proceedings  to  another  day,  if  the  defendant  would  request  the 
Court  80  to  do.  The  scene  which  ensued  was  thoroughly  dramatic.  "  No ! 
I  make  no  such  request.  My  lord,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  your  lordship  here 
to-day,  because  I  feel  I  sustained  an  injury  from  your  lordship  yesterday — an 

injury  which  I  did  not  expect  to  sustain If  his  lordship  should  think 

proper,  on  this  trial  to-day,  to  deliver  his  opinion,  I  hope  that  opinion  will  be 

cooUy  and  dispassionately  expressed  by  his  lordship My  lord,  I  think 

it  necessary  to  make  a  stand  here.  I  cannot  say  what  your  lordship  may 
oonsider  to  be  necessary  interruption ;  but  your  lordship  ^interrupted  me  a 
great  many  times  yesterday,  and  then  said  you  would  interrupt  me  no  more, 

and  yet  yoiur  lordship  did  interrupt  me  afterwards  ten  times  as  much 

Gentlemen,  it  is  you  who  are  trying  me  to-day.  His  lordship  is  no  judge  of 
me.     You  are  my  judges,  and  you  only  are  my  judges.     His  lordship  sits 

there  to  receive  your  verdict I  will  not  say  what  his  lordship  did 

yesterday ;  but  I  trust  his  lordship  to-day  will  give  his  opinion  coolly  and 
diBpaasionately,  without  using  either  expression  or  gesture  which  coiUd  be 
construed  as  conveying  an  entreaty  to  the  jury  to  think  as  he  did.  I  hope 
the  jury  will  not  be  beseeched  into  a  verdict  of  guilty."  The  triumph  of  the 
weak  over  the  powerful  was  complete.  '*  The  frame  of  adamant  and  soul  of 
fire,"  as  the  biographer  of  lord  Sidmouth  terms  the  Chief  Justice,  quailed 
before  the  indomitable  courage  of  a  man  who  was  roused  into  energies  which 
would  seem  only  to  belong  to  the  master-spirits  that  have  swayed  the  world. 
Yet  this  was  a  man  who,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  was  incapable  of 
enterprise  and  persevering  exertion ;  who  lived  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of 
his  antiquarianism  ;  who  was  one  that  even  his  old  political  opponents  came 
to  regard  as  a  gentle  and  innocuous  himter  after  "  all  such  reading  as  was 
never  read;"  who  in  a  fbw  years  gave  up  his  politics  altogether,  and, 
devoting  himself  to  his  old  poetry  and  his  old  divinity,  passed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  this  conflict  in  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  died  the  sub-editor 
of  a  religious  journal.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  this  remarkable  trial, 
that  the  judge,  who  came  eager  to  condemn,  sued  for  pity  to  his  intended 
victim.  The  defendant  quoted  Warburton  and  Tillotson,  as  doubters  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  "  Even  his  lordship's  father,  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  he  believed,  took  a  similar  view  of  the  Creed."  And  then  the 
judge  solemnly  said,  **  Whatever  that  opinion  was,  he  has  gone,  many  years 

ago,  where  he  has  had  to  account  for  his  belief  and  his  opinions For 

common  delicacy  forbear."  **  0,  my  lord,  I  shall  certainly  forbear."  Grave 
and  temperate  was  the  charge  to  the  jury  this  day ;  and  in  twenty  minutes 
they  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

Lord  CampbeD  has  an  anecdote  of  the  Chief  Justice,  which  indicates  the 
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struggle  he  made  against  anj  display  of  his  deep  mortification  at  the  isaue 
of  this  prosecution.  "  Bishop  Turner,  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  and 
accompanied  the  Chief  Justice  home  in  his  carriage,  related  that  all  the  way 
he  laughed  at  the  tumultuous  mob  who  followed  him,  remarking,  *  that  he- 
was  afraid  of  their  saliva,  not  of  their  bite ; '  and  that  passing  Charing  Cros» 
he  pulled  the  check-string,  and  said,  *  It  just  occurs  to  me  that  they  sell  the- 
bcst  red  herrings  at  this  shop  of  any  in  London;  buy  six.*  "*  Lord  Camp- 
bell adds,  '*  The  popular  opinion,  however,  was,  that  lord  Ellenborough  wa» 
killed  by  Hone*s  trial,  and  he  certainly  never  held  up  his  head  in  publie 
after."  There  is  a  more  conclusive  evidence  of  his  feelings  than  popular 
opinion.  On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  December,  the  day  after  this  last  trial,  lord 
Ellenborough  wrote  thus  to  lord  Sidmouth :  ''  The  disgraceful  events  which 
have  occurred  at  Guildhall  within  the  last  three  or  four  days  have  led  me,, 
both  on  account  of  the  public  and  myself,  to  consider  very  seriously  my  own 
sufficiency,  particularly  in  point  of  bodily  health  and  strength,  to  discharge 
the  official  duties  of  my  station  in  the  manner  in  which,  at  the  present 
critical  moment,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  they  should  be  discharged.  ...  I 
wish  to  carry  my  meditated  purpose  of  resignation  into  effect,  as  soon  as  the- 
convenience  of  Government,  in  regard  to  the  due  selection  and  appointment 
of  my  successor,  may  allow.* 't 

The  proceedings  of  the  Government  in  the  libel  matters  of  1817  were 
signal  failures.  A  few  miserable  hawkers  were  held  to  bail,  or  sent  to  prison 
under  lord  Sidmouth*s  Circular ;  some  ex-oj/icio  informations  were  filed,  with 
only  one  conviction, — ^that  of  a  printer  in  the  country,  who  republished  one 
of  Hone's  parodies,  and  was  tried  before  Hone  himself  was  tried.  As  to 
the  three  acquittals  we  have  described,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  three 
juries,  consisting  of  respectable  London  merchants,  would  have  assuredly 
convicted  the  defendant,  had  they  not  felt  that  the  real  sting  of  the  alleged 
profaneness  was  the  severity  of  the  political  satire.  Although  the  indictment 
stated  that  these  parodies  were  seditious  as  well  as  profane,  the  sedition  waa 
studiously  kept  in  the  background.  Had  they  not  been  really  prosecuted  for 
their  political  doctrines,  their  unquestionable  indecency  and  impropriety 
must  have  carried  a  verdict  against  them  on  the  first  trial.  The  second  and 
third  trials  looked  like  persecution ;  and  public  opinion  threw  its  shield  oyer 
the  offender.  There  was  a  feeling,  moreover,  that  political  passions  were 
influencing  the  judgment-seat.  The  severity  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  te 
the  reforming  member  for  Westminster,  lord  Cochrane,  was  not  for> 
gotten. 

TV  hen  we  look  back  upon  this  unhappy  period,  we  may  honestly  infer 
that  the  real  danger  was  not  so  much  that  the  people  should  be  irritated 
and  misled  by  mob-leaders  and  unscrupulous  writers,  as  that  a  general 
feeling  should  grow  up  in  the  nation  that  Government  was  a  power  antago* 
nistic  to  the  governed — an  oppressive  and  not  a  protective  power — ^a  power 
of  separate  interests  from  the  interests  of  the  people.  This  grew  into  a  very 
widely-diffused  feeling,  and  was  found  deeply  rooted,  long  after  the  first 
sufferings  that  attended  the  transition  state  of  peace  had  passed  away — a 

•  "Lives  of  the  Chief  Jnatioca,*'  toI.  iiL  p.  225. 
t  "Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,"  toL  iu.  p.  236. 
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feeling  that  was  far  more  dangerous  to  the  national  welfare  than  any  insur- 
rectionarj  outbreak  of  the  masses  of  the  working  population.  Deluded 
these  masses  unquestionably  were — acted  upon  by  demagogues — ready  for 
riot  and  violence ;  capable  of  serious  mischief,  but  iucapable  of  resisting  the 
law  wisely  administered.  The  eagerness  of  the  Government  to  suspend  the 
constitutional  protections  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  to  call  for  new 
enactments  to  repress  sedition  ;  to  fetter  the  expression  of  opinion  by  ren- 
dering the  plain-speaking  of  the  public  journals  very  perilous ;  to  employ  the 
spy-system,  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  excite  the  violence  which  it 
pretended  to  discover — these  were  the  causes  why  the  Government  had  no 
love  from  any  class ;  very  little  respect ;  intense  hate  from  many ;  slavish  fear 
from  more.  A  large  number,  indeed,  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  were 
alarmed  into  a  prostrate  adhesion  to  the  menacing  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  were  ready  with  "  lives  and  fortunes  "  to  put  down  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  they  were  assured  was  working  under  the  guise  of  Parliamentary 
Seform.  From  this  year  we  may  date  the  retrogression  of  public  opinion  on 
the  question  of  an  improved  representation  of  the  people.  As  long  as  the 
middle  classes  were  afraid  of  its  agitation,  and  naturally  associated  the  idea  of 
Beform  with  the  rash  movements  of  the  operative  classes, — with  their  violent 
declamations  and  their  tumultuous  meetings, — ^the  differences  of  principle 
took  the  unhappy  form  of  a  contest  between  wealth  and  poverty,  between 
capital  and  labour.  The  humbler  classes  had  been  taught  by  the  demagogues 
that  all  the  evils  of  civilization  are  political  evils,  and  that  democratic  insti- 
tutions would  at  once  sweep  away  all  social  miseries.  The  upper  and  middle 
dasses  opposed  all  changes,  in  the  belief  that  the  preservation  of  existing 
institutions,  however  decayed  and  imperfect,  was  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  aecurity  of  property.  There  were,  nevertheless,  many  of  the 
wealthy  and  educated  classes  who,  in  1817,  thought,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce 
then  thought,  when  he  wrote,  "  I  continue  friendly  to  the  moderate,  gra(}ual, 
and  almost  insensibly  operating  Parliamentary  Beform,  which  was  last 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  "  *  but  who,  nevertheless,  were  "  adverse  to  the 
measure,'*  on  account  of  the  character  of  its  advocates  and  their  followers. 
The  reciprocal  distrust  of  reformers  and  anti-reformers  must  have  ended  in  a 
convulsion,  had  not  alarm  and  violence  gradually  shrunk  before  a  growing 
intelligence.  The  English  mind  had  been  trained  by  its  historical  experience 
to  know  that  all  the  triumphs  of  liberty  had  been  won  quietly  and  legally. 
The  time  was  not  far  distant  when  this  forbearance  would  have  its  reward. 

Amidst  the  democratic  agitations  of  1817,  which  necessarily  produced  a 
coiresponding  violence  in  the  tone  of  political  parties,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
te  an  ''affecting,  improving,  and  most  memorable  scene "t  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  8rd  of  March.  Francis  Horner  had  closed  his  valuable 
and  blameless  life  at  Pisa  on  the  6th  of  February.  Lord  Morpeth,  in  moving 
a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  St.  Mawes,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Homer, 
delivered  what  Macintosh  describes  as  ''  a  speech  so  perfect,  that  it  might 
have  been  well  placed  as  a  passage  in  the  most  elegant  English  writer.''     In 

•  "  Life  of  Wilberforce,"  ^oL  iv.  p.  316. 
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the  eologies  upon  this  statesman,  so  prematurely  cut  off  from  that  career 
which  opened  the  widest  expectations  of  his  fbture  eminence,  the  leading 
ipen  of  all  parties  concurred,  in  a  spirit  which  was  calculated  to  inspire  hope 
and  confidence  amidst  the  fears  and  doubts  of  that  gloomy  time.  ^  Never  was 
so  much  honour  paid  in  any  age  or  nation  to  intrinsic  claims  alone.  A  Howard 
introduced,  and  an  English  House  of  Commons  adopted,  the  proposition  of 
thus  honouring  the  memory  of  a  man  of  thirty-eight,  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper, 
who  never  fiUed  an  office,  or  had  the  power  of  obliging  a  living  creature,  and 
whose  grand  title  to  this  distinction  was  the  belief  of  his  yirtue.  How 
honourable  to  the  age  and  to  the  House !  A  country  where  such  sentiments 
prevail  is  not  ripe  for  destruction."  * 

•  Sr  Junes  MadntoKli— Diiry,  in  hk  *•  LlfiB^**  toL  ii«  p.  899. 
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Dealh  of  the  FriiiMM  CIi»TlDtt« — IllncM  of  Ui«  Begent — Caiuea  of  hii  gbom  uid  iiriutian— 
OpeniDg  of  rarliamciit— Bill  of  Indamnitj— The  Petition  of  Ogden— Mr.  Cuming— air  F. 
Boidett  frojatta  ■  plin  of  PuIiUDBntarj  Befonn — Parliament  dinolved — Death  of  Sir  B. 
Eomillj^Death  of  Qaeen  Charlotte— Bramiatioa  of  Fiance  b;  the  Allied  tniapa — Meeting 
rf  the  New  Parliament — Dnke  of  York  the  Ciulaa  of  the  King— Act  for  fienimptioD  of 
Cuib  Fajmentii — Sir  Jamu  Macintoah'i  motion  on  the  Criminal  Lawa— Laat  effort!  of  Mr, 
0TBt(*n  for  Catholic  Emancipation — Agitation  for  Befonn — The  Mancheiler  Massacre,  lo 
oUed— The  Six  Acts— Death  of  the  Daka  of  Kent— Death  cf  Onirge  lU. 

FosTT-ronit  yean  ago, "  without  the  elightest  wamiug,  without  the  oppor- 
tunitf  of  B  moment'B  immediate  preparation,  in  the  midet  of  the  deepest 
trail qniJlitj,  at  midnight  s  voice  was  heard  in  the  palace,  not  of  einging  mon 
and  aingJDg  women,  not  of  revelry  and  mirth,  but  the  crj.  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom Cometh."  *  The  death  of  the  Presumptire  Heireas  of  the  British 
Crown,  on  the  6th  of  NoTember,  after  the  birth  of  a  dead  child,  was  the  great 
erent  in  the  domestic  history  of  1817.  If  ever  was  a  whole  nation  plunged  in 
inch  deep  and  uniTenal  grief.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  this  death  waa 
felt  OS  a  calamity  that  demanded  the  intense  sorrow  of  domestic  misfortune. 
AHrnad  every  fireside  there  were  snppresaed  tears  and  bitter  remembrances. 
He  most  solemn  disclaimer  waa  uttered,  through  this  universal  mourning,  of 
the  calumny  against  the  people  that  they  were  desirous  of  a  vital  charge 

*  Bobert  Halt's  FaDeral  Sennon. 
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in  tbeir  laws  and  institutions.  Whaterer  might  be  their  complaints,  they 
showed,  on  this  occasion,  that  their  attachment  to  a  constitutional  monarchy 
was  undiminished  by  factious  contests  or  real  grievances ;  and  that  they  looked 
■with  exulting  hopes  to  the  days  when  a  patriot  Queen  should  diffuse  the 
sunlight  of  just  government  through  every  comer  of  a  prosperous  and  happy 
laud. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  seemed  bom  to  build  up  for  generations  the  suc- 
cession to  the  British  Crown,  by  calling  around  her  own  person  the  warmest 
devotion  of  a  zealous  but  a  reflecting  people.  The  nation  exulted  in  the 
maturity  of  her  person  and  her  mind.  She  stood,  as  was  hoped  amongst  her 
future  subjects,  a  beautiful,  an  accomplished,  a  noble-hearted  woman.  She 
had  wisely  asserted  her  own  right  to  choose  for  herself  in  the  most  important 
action  of  her  life.  The  nation  hailed  and  reverenced  her  motives.  The  Prince 
of  her  choice  brought  neither  extent  of  territory  nor  continental  influence ; 
but  he  brought  an  active,  Arm,  inquiring  mind,  and  an  amiable  temper. 
In  the  retirement  of  Claremont,  they  lived  calmly  and  unobtrusively,  in  that 
enviable  tranquillity  which  is  so  congenial  to  British  feeling.  The  public 
sympathy  with  the  husband  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  upon  his  great  bereave- 
ment is  well  characterized  by  Southey  in  a  private  letter :  "  The  manner  m 
which  I  have  heard  Prince  Leopold  spoken  of  on  the  occasion  impressed  n-e 
A  good  deal.  He  was  called  *  poor  man '  and  '  poor  fsUawJ  His  afflicticn 
has  brought  him  down  to  our  level,  and  rank  was  forgotten  in  the  sympatlif 
of  humanity."  • 

Since  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Prince  Begent  had  been 
seriously  indisposed,  and  for  a  short  time  his  life  was  considered  in  danger.  Be 
was  not  a  hard-hearted  though  he  was  a  selfish  man,  and  the  sudden  calamify 
appears  to  have  had  a  greater  influence  upon  his  health  and  spirits  than  mig^kt 
have  been  expected  by  those  who  judged  that  there  had  been  no  great  affectinn 
between  the  father  and  daughter.  In  the  ''  Autobiography  of  Miss  Knight, 
Lady  Companion  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,'*  there  are  many  curious  details  of 
unpleasant  passages  in  the  intercourse  of  the  Begent  and  the  Princess,  some 
of  which  had  acquired  an  awkward  publicity  at  the  period  of  their  occurrence. 
In  the  unhappy  position  of  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  Princess  there 
was  a  natural  source  of  irritation ;  and  the  restrictions  which  were  placed 
upon  the  intercourse  of  the  daughter  with  the  mother  were  in  themselves 
galling  to  a  young  woman  of  strong  aflections  and  high  spirit.  In  the 
•enforcement  of  these  restrictions  the  public  sympathized  with  the  two  royal 
ladies ;  and  manifested  little  respect  for  the  support  which  the  Prince  Begent 
received  when,  in  I8I3,  he  placed  before  the  Privy  Council  all  the  documents 
relative  to  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  1806. 
He  tl^en  obtained  an  opinion,  that,  with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  and  the  most  important  interests  of  the  State,  the  inter- 
course between  the  mother  and  the  daughter  should  continue  to  be  subject 
to  regulation  and  restraint.  The  dissension  became  serious  upon  the  reAisal 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  impulsiveness 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  character  was  manifested  when,  in  July,  1814, 

•  **  Memoln  of  Sir  William  Knighton,*'  by  Lady  Knigbton,  vol.  I  p.  131, 
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she  fled  from  Warwick  House,  her  own  residence,  to  the  bouse  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  the  belief  that  she  was  about  to  be  subjected  to  more 
coercion  and  to  a  stricter  surveillance  than  she  had  yet  endured.  Miss 
Elnight  says,  "  It  is  possible  that  when  Princess  Charlotte  was  a  child,  her 
temper  might  have  been  violent  and  headstrong,  and  the  world  held  that 
opinion  when  she  was  grown  up.  I  never  saw  anything  of  this  violence  or 
obstinacy.  Much  agitation,  nervous  uneasiness,  and  sometimes  nervous 
impatience, — all  this  I  observed,  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  injure 
ber  health.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  she  was  so  much 
afiraid  of  her  ficither,  that  when  she  had  seen  him,  or  expected  him,  she 
stuttered  exceedingly,  which  she  never  did  at  times  when  there  was  nothing 
particular  to  agitate  her."*  Placed  under  happier  circumstances  by  her  union 
with  a  man  of  extraordinary  good  sense  and  prudence,  the  nation  hoped  that, 
although  one  cause  of  previous  unhappiness  still  existed  in  full  force,  there 
would  be  no  manifestation  of  those  dissensions  which,  in  former  days,  had 
rendered  the  position  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  heir-apparent  one  of  mutual 
misery  and  of  public  scandal. 

The  national  expression  of  feeling  upon  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  termed  by  lord  Dudley  '* exaggerated  lamentation;"  and  he 
thought  that  it ''  could  not  but  be,  from  its  obvious  purport,  offensive  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  Boyal  family.**  f  It  certainly  might  have  been 
offensive  to  the  Itegent ;  for  the  strong  national  expression  of  hope  in  a 
future  reign  presented  a  forcible  contrast  to  the  small  measure  of  enthusiasm 
towards  him  who  was  in  the  actual  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power.  But 
beyond  this,  there  was  a  more  direct  cause  of  the  Prince  Eegent's  depression 
of  spirits — the  scandals  that  had  reached  him  respecting  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  The  only  remedy  for  his  gloom  and  irritation  ''  was  beset  with  so 
many  difficulties,  that  his  Ministers  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of 
advising  it,  though  he  grew  daily  more  urgent  for  them  to  attempt  it  at 
any  risL*'  %  On  the  Ist  of  January  the  Prince  Begent  wrote  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  "  You  cannot  be  surprised  (much  difficulty  in  point  of  delicacy 
being  now  set  aside  in  my  mind  by  the  late  melancholy  event  which  has 
taken  place  in  my  family),  if  I  turn  my  whole  thoughts  to  the  endeavouring 
to  extricate  myself  from  the  cruellest,  as  well  as  the  most  unjust,  predicament, 
that  ever  even  the  ^owest  individual,  much  more  a  Prince,  ever  was  placed 
in,  by  unshackling  myself  from  a  woman  who,"  Ac.  &c.§  Mir.  Fremantle,  the 
gossiping  correspondent  of  the  marquess  of  Buckingham,  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  ti^  Begent  not  opening  the  Parliament  in  person,  on  the  27th  of  January, 
''that  allusion  must  be  made  in  the  Speech  to  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, which  he  cannot  bear."||  Lord  Dudley  considered  that,  in  the  Speech 
composed  fortho  Prince  Begent,  he  could  distinguish  somewhat  of  that  feeling 
which  "the  exaggerated  lamentation"  for  the  Princess  was  calculated  to  excite: 
*'*  The  mention  of  her  is  rather  dry — sulky  rather  than  sad." 


•  "  Autolnographj  of  Miss  Onielia  Enigbt,"  toL  11.  pp.  88,  1861. 
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The  general  tone  of  tlie  Boyal  Speech  was  hopeful  and  confiding.  Improve 
ment  in  every  branch  of  domestic  industry,  and  the  state  of  public  credit, 
were  proofs  that  the  difficulties  under  which  the  country  had  been  labouring 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  temporary  causes.  So  important  a  change  could  not 
fail  to  withdraw  from  the  disaffected  the  principal  means  of  fomenting 
a  spirit  of  discontent.  The  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country  had  been 
restored.  The  confidence  thus  expressed  by  the  Government  was  supported 
by  the  announcement  of  their  intention  of  bringing  in  a  biU  for  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act.  The  chief  business  of  the  Oppo- 
sition was  therefore  to  contend  against  the  mode  in  which  the  Ministers  had 
exercised  their  extraordinary  powers,  and  to  argue  that  no  necessity  had  ever 
arisen  for  granting  those  powers.  The  discussion  on  these  topics  was 
initiated  in  both  Houses  by  the  Ministers  themselves.  Papers  relative  to 
the  recent  state  of  the  country  were  presented  on  the  2nd  of  February. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  report  upon  them,  and  the  Beports  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  were  presented  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
Beports  went  to  completely  justify  the  necessity  for  extraordinary  measures, 
and  to  prove  the  discretion  and  moderation  of  the  Oovemment  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  the  two  Acts  of  the  last  Session.  It  was 
somewhat  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  these  Beports,  that  they  expressed 
a  decided  opinion  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  had  remained  unseduoed 
by  the  designs  of  the  disafiected,  even  in  the  most  disturbed  districts,  and  at 
the  periods  of  the  greatest  distress.  The  Beports  produced  little  debate, 
but  the  discussions  were  repeated  and  vehement  upon  ''  A  Bill  for  Indem* 
nifyiug  Persons  who,  since  the  26th  of  January,  1817,  have  acted  in  appre- 
hending, imprisoning,  or  detaining  in  custody,  persons  suspected  of  high 
treason,  or  treasonable  practices,  and  in  the  suppression  of  tumultuous  and 
unlawful  assemblies."  On  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill,  Mr.  Canning  uttered  five  words,  which  long  had  the  effect  of  inducing  a 
belief  that  he  regarded  the  sufferings  of  the  humble  with  cold-blooded 
indifference,  and  made  a  jest  of  their  misfortunes.  One  of  three  petitioners, 
who  complained  of  severities  which  they  endured  whilst  under  confinement, 
was  described  by  Canning  as  ''the  revered  and  ruptured  Ogden."  In 
Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  the  words  are  given  as  "  the  ever  to  be 
revered  and  unhappy  Ogden."  *  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
words  which  his  enemies  ascribed  to  Canning  were  the  words  which  he 
used.  But  in  the  same  senteuce  in  which  he  employed  the  unfortunate 
alliteration,  he  exposed  the  shameful  mendacity  of  the  petition  which  had 
been  got  up  for  Ogden,  which  affirmed  that  hernia  had  been  caused  by 
the  weight  of  his  irons,  when  he  had  suffered  from  the  affliction  during  eight 
years,  and  was  cured  whilst  in  confinement,  having  written  to  his  relatives 
and  friends  to  express  the  delight  he  felt  in  being  made  a  new  man  again* 
Amongst  the  most  virulent  of  the  attacks  upon  Mr.  Canning  for  his  some* 
what  imprudent  expression,  was  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  "  which  he  con- 
sidered as  suggestive  of  his  assassination,"  and  of  which  he  "  was  always  fully 
persuaded  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  the  author.**  f    A  fashion^  now  happily 

*  Hansard,  toI.  xxxyIL  ooL  1026. 
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past  with  regard  to  all  classes,  was  at  that  time,  for  men  filling  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State,  to  settle  attacks  upon  their  personal  honour  hy  the 
arbitrement  of  a  duel.  To  provoke  a  duel.  Canning  wrote  to  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  pamphlet,  **  you  are  a  liar  and  a  slanderer,  and  want  courage 
•only  to  be  an  assassin.'*  The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  acknowledged  the 
letter,  but  declined  to  remove  the  mask. 

«  The  question  of  Parliamentary  Beform,  which  had  slept  for  ten  years,  as 
far  aa  Parliament  was  concerned,  was  revived  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
air  Francis  Burdett.  In  1809  he  had  proposed  that  every  county  should  be 
divided  into  electoral  districts,  each  returning  one  member;  and  that  the 
franchise  should  be  vested  in  the  taxed  male  population.  Fifteen  members 
then  supported  this  motion.  In  1818  sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Hampden  Club,  of  which  he  was  the  chairman,  brought 
forward  resolutions  for  universal  male  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  vote 
bj  ballot,  and  annual  parliaments.  Sir  Francb  restricted  his  proposal  to 
male  suffrage,  although  many  of  the  Beform  Associations  were  composed  of 
women  as  well  as  of  men.  In  the  session  of  1818  the  seconder  of  the  reso- 
lutions, lord  Cochrane,  was  their  only  supporter  on  the  division,  in  addition 
to  the  mover.  The  advocates  of  Beform  out  of  doors  were  damaging  a  cause 
which  had  once  had  the  support  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of  Grey  and  Erskine. 
Moderate  men  had  begun  to  wish  that  the  cause  was  in  better  hands  than 
the  violent  advocates  of  the  same  principle  that  Burdett  had  announced. 
Sydney  Smith,  in  1819,  wrote  to  Francis  Jeffrey,  "  I  am  doubtful  whether  it 
48  not  your  duty  and  my  duty  to  become  moderate  Beformers,  to  keep  off 
worse.**  • 

In  this  session  messages  from  the  Begent  were  delivered  to  both  Houses, 
announcing  that  treaties  of  marriage  were  in  negotiation  between  the  duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  Princess  Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa  Caroline  Amelia  of 
Saze  Meiningen;  also  between  the  duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess 
AugUBta  Wilhelmina  Louisa  of  Hesse ;  also  announcing  that  the  Prince 
Segent  had  given  his  consent  to  a  marriage  between  the  duke  of  Kent  and 
her  Serene  Highness  Mary  Louisa  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  Saalfeld,  widow  of  Enrich  Charles  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  sister 
of  Prince  Leopold.  There  were  long  debates  as  to  the  sums  to  be  voted  by 
Parliament  in  consequence  of  these  projected  alliances.  The  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Cambridge  w'as  solemnized  on  the  1st  of  June ;  those  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  duke  of  Kent  on  the  13th  of  July.  The  daughter  of 
the  fourth  son  of  Gborge  III.,  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Prince 
Ijeopoldy  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  May,  1819.  It  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  tiie  vanity  of  human  fears,  that  the  people  who  wept,  as  a  people  without 
hope,  for  the  decease  of  Charlotte  Augusta,  should  have  realized  through  her 
premature  death  precisely  such  a  female  reign,  of  just  and  mild  government, 
of  domestic  virtues,  of  generous  sympathy  with  popular  rights,  of  bold  and 
liberal  encouragement  of  sound  improvement,  as  they  had  associated  with 
het  probable  career, — ^a  reign  more  congenial  to  the  spontaneous  love  of  the 
people  than  they  could  have  thought,  in  that  season  of  disquiet,  was  a  possible 
-blesBiDg  to  be  reached  in  a  few  coming  years. 

•  **  Memoir  otf  Sydney  Smith,'*  rol.  iL  p.  181. 
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On  the  10th  of  June  the  Prince  Begent  announced  from  the  thzone  hi» 
intention  forthwith  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  The  word  prorogation  was 
not  mentioned.  At  the  close  of  the  royal  speech  the  Lord  Chancellor 
in  formal  terms  notified  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his  Boyal  Highness  ^'  that 
this  Parliament  he  now  dissolved,  and  this  Parliament  is  dissolved  accord* 
inglj."  When  the  Commons  returned  to  their  House,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
the  late  Speaker,  offered  to  read  the  speech  at  the  table,  as  is  usual  after 
a  prorogation.  Mr.  Tiemej  objected  to  any  such  proceeding,  as  implying 
some  approbation  of  this  mode  of  dissolution,  which  he  considered  as  an 
insult  to  Parliament.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  said  that  this  was  a  case  in  which 
there  was  no  precedent,  these  having  been  no  such  dissolution  since  that  of 
the  Oxford  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  motive  for  this 
extraordinary  proceeding  was,  apparently,  that  no  delay  should  arise  in 
summoning  a  new  Parliament.  It  had  been  a  stormy  session ;  and  it  was 
not  desirable  in  the  view  of  the  ministry,  that  the  same  Parliament  should 
re-assemble  in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  which  then  appeared 
to  be  an  event  very  likely  speedily  to  happen.  The  Proclamation  for  calling 
a  new  Parliament  was  issued  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  the  dissolutioii 
took  place.  The  writs  for  the  new  Parliament  were  made  returnable  on  the 
4th  of  August. 

The  elections  were  all  over  by  the  middle  of  July.  Sydney  Smith  wrote 
to  Earl  Ghrey,  **  I  congratulate  you  on  the  general  turn  of  the  elections,  and 
the  serious  accession  of  strength  to  the  Whigs.'*  There  probably  never 
was  a  general  election  in  which  there  was  a  more  revolting  display  of 
the  violence  which  too  often  attended  protracted  contests.  In  West* 
minster,  the  government  candidate,  sir  Murray  Maxwell,  a  distinguished 
naval  officer,  was  nearly  killed  by  the  brutality  of  the  mob,  who  were  out- 
rageous that  he  stood  before  Burdett  on  the  poll.  In  this  stronghold  oi 
popular  opinions,  it  was  creditable  to  the  good  sense  of  the  middle  classes 
that  Bomilly  was  returned  with  Burdett,  and  that  Hunt,  who  continued  the 
contest  to  the  end  of  the  fifteen  days  allowed  by  ]aw,  had  only  eighty-four 
votes.  Bomilly's  high  character  secured  him  a  triumphant  return  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  though  he  had  not  spent  a  shilling,  nor  solicited  a  vote,  nor 
made  his  appearance  on  the  hustings.  He  never  took  that  place  in  Parliament 
which  the  revereuce  of  his  fellow  citizens  had  awarded  him.  On  the  29th  of 
October  he  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached.  In  a 
paroxysm  of  insanity  he  died  by  his  own  hand  on  the  2nd  of  November. 

On  the  17th  of  November  took  place  the  death  of  Queen  Charlotte,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five.  For  fifty-seven  years  she  had  shared  the  political  anxieties, 
and  watched  over  the  mental  aberrations  of  the  King,  who  had  since  1811 
ceased  to  be  conscious  of  the  sympathy  of  wife  or  child.  Under  the  Begencj 
Bill  she  was  appointed  the  Custos  of  the  king's  person.  During  the  Begency 
she  had  presided  over  the  Court  ceremonies  with  the  same  decorum  which  she 
had  always  maintained,  and  which  did  something  to  preserve  the  appearance 
of  virtue,  however  the  reality  might  be  sacrificed  in  royal  retreats  which  her 
scrupulous  eye  might  not  care  to  explore.  Bichard  Bush,  the  plenipoten* 
tiary  from  the  United  States,  who  was  presented  to  her  Majesty  in  the 
February  preceding  her  decease,  describes  her  deportment  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  respect :  "  During  the  whole  interview  there  was  a  benignity  in  her 
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mazmeTy  which,  in  union  with  her  age  and  rank,  was  both  attractive  and: 
touching."  ♦ 

At  the  Congress  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  and  of  the  ministers  of  the- 
aeveral  powers,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  associated  with, 
liord  Castlereagh,  represented  Ghreat  Britain.      The  only  object  of  the 
Congress  was  to  determine  with  regard  to  the  continued  occupation  of  the 
f*rench  territory  by  the  troops  of  the  Allies,  of  which  Wellington  was- 
generalissimo.     On  the  2nd  of  October,  the  evacuation  was  unanimously 
agreed  upon.    By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  possible  occupation  had  been 
fixed  at  five  years.    The  fears  of  the  more  timid  of  the  French  Boyalists 
inclined  the  representatives  of  the  continental  powers,  with  the  exception  of 
Bussia,  to  prolong  the  occupation  for  the  whole  term.    Louis  XYIII.  and 
his  ministry  had  more  confidence  in  the  security  which  had  been  established^. 
daring  the  three  years  which  had  sufficed  to  restrain  any  attempt  to  shake 
the  government  by  popular  violence.    The  duke  of  Wellington  was  satisfied: 
with  the  state  of  things  which  he  had  witnessed  during  that  period.    A 
French  historian  says  that  sufficient  justice  had  not  been  done  to  the  duke, 
**  for  the  liberal  and  f^thfUl  manner  in  which  he  protected  the  interests  of 

France  throughout  all  the  negotiations  with  foreign  powers* He 

was  of  opinion  that  this  measure  of  precaution  ought  to  cease,  seeing  that 
France  had  not  only  duly  discharged  her  stipulated  payments,  but  that  her 
government  appeared  to  present  the  character  of  order  and  duration."  t 

The  members  of  the  new  Parliament  having  assembled  on  the  14ith  of 
January,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  having  been  re-elected  Speaker,  the- 
Prince  Begent's  speech  was  delivered  by  commission  on  the  21st.  The  most 
important  passage  in  that  speech  was  in  connection  with  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  the  Queen : — "  His  Boyal  Highness  has  commanded  us  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  such  measiu*e8  as  this  melancholy 
event  has  rendered  necessary  and  expedient  with  respect  to  the  care  of  hiis 
Majesty's  sacred  person."  This  was  the  preliminary  to  a  Bill  appointing  the* 
duke  of  York  as  a  successor  to  the  Queen  in  the  office  of  the  King's  Custos. 
In  a  committee  on  the  Civil  List  it  was  proposed  that  the  sum  of  10,000/.,  which. 
her  Majesty  had  received  on  account  of  this  office,  should  be  continued  to  the 
duke  of  Tork.  The  Windsor  establishment  was  proposed  to  be  reduced 
from  100,000/.  to  50,000/.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Tiemey,  that  these  charges 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  privy  purse,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  95» 
The  proposed  allowance  to  the  duke  of  York  was  the  subject  of  continued 
and  animated  debate.  The  repugnance  to  this  measure  was  not  confined  to> 
the  ordinary  parliamentary  Opposition.  Lord  Qrenville  thought  that  there 
was  ^sometlung  very  revolting  in  paying  a  sum  of  10,000/.  per  annum  ta 
superintend  the  conation  of  his  fiither,  that  father  being  the  sovereign  of  the 
coontry."  {  He  was  apprehensive  that  this  would  be  a  very  general  feeling* 
Sydney  Smith  did  not  probably  express  himself  too  strongly,  after  the  House, 
ca  the  22nd  of  March,  had  divided  upon  the  question,  that  the  clause  grant-- 
ing  10,000/.  a  year  to  the  duke  of  York  should  stand  as  part  of  the  Boyal 

*  **Beaidenee  at  the  Court  of  London,"  p.  }34. 

t  Gapefi^e^*'  Hiatoire  de  la  Bflstanration,"  tome  I  p.  478. 

X  "  Court  of  Rogland  during  the  Regency,'*  toL  it  p.  816. 
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Houseuold  Bill,  and  the  majoritj  for  the  clause  had  been  59  : — ''  Yoa  see 
this  spirited  House  of  Commons  knows  how  to  demean  itself  when  any  solid 
act  of  baseness,  such  as  the  10,000Z.  to  the  duke  of  York,  is  in  agitation.**  * 
Mr.  Charles  Williams  Wjnn,  in  a  letter  to  the  marquess  of  Buckingham, 
shows  that  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  measure  than  the  desire  to  put 
a  large  sum  into  the  somewhat  empty  pockets  of  the  king's  son : — "  The 
duke  of  York's  anxious  wish  was  to  have  avoided  the  question,  by  declining 
all  salary ;  but  general  Grenville  says,  '  the  Begent  compelled  him  to  take 
it.*  And  one  of  the  duke's  most  intimate  friends,  who  came  down  to  vote 
for  him  last  night,  told  Phillimore,  in  confidence,  that  the  answer  to  the 
duke's  request  was, '  So,  sir !  you  want  to  be  popular  at  our  expense.*  **  t 

The  state  of  the  currency,  and  the  question  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  were  subjects  of  paramount  importance  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
session.  Secret  Committees  of  both  Houses  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Early  in  April  both  committees 
presented  Beports,  recommending  that  a  Bill  should  be  forthwith  passed  to 
prohibit  the  continuance  of  the  payment  in  gold  by  the  Bank  of  their  notes 
issued  previous  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1817,  in  conformity  with  the  voluntary 
notice  to  that  efi*ect  of  the  directors.  The  circulation  of  these  notes  having 
been  unusually  large,  and  the  price  of  gold  being  about  8  per  cent,  above 
that  of  paper,  six  or  seven  millions  had  been  rapidly  withdrawn  from  the 
Bank  coffers.  It  was  stated  in  the  Beports  of  the  Committees  that  the 
measure  which  they  recommended  had  for  its  object  to  facilitate  the  final  and 
complete  restoration  of  cash  payments.  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  been  first  re- 
turned to  Parliament  in  1809,  and  who  was  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  currency  question.  He  then  filled  no  office 
under  government.  In  the  agitation  of  this  question  he  first  signally  mani- 
fested that  remarkable  quality  of  mind  which  led  to  the  most  important 
residts  of  his  statesmanship.  Early  in  February  Mr.  "Wynn  wrote,  "  Peel, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Bank  Committee,  professes,  I  find,  to  have  aa  yet 
formed  no  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  to  be  open  to  canviction ;  and  the  same 
is  the  language  of  the  duke  of  Wellington."  X  On  the  24th  of  May  the  minis* 
terial  resolutions  were  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Peel. 
The  Besolution  which  he  had  to  submit  to  the  House  had  been  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Committee.  In  consequence  of  the  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  and  the  discussions  upon  it,  his  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
question  had  imdergone  a  material  change.  "  He  was  ready  to  avow,  with- 
out shame  or  remorse,  that  he  went  into  the  Committee  with  a  very  different 
opinion  from  that  which  he  at  present  entertained ;  for  his  views  of  the 
subject  were  most  materially  different  when  he  voted  against  the  resolutions 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Homer  in  1811,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Bullion 
Committee.  .  .  .  He  now,  with  very  little  modification,  concurred  in 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  fourteen  first  resolutions  submitted  to  the 
House  by  that  very  able  and  much  lamented  individual.    He  conceived  them 

•  "  Memoir  of  Sydney  Smitb,»'  toI.  ii.  p.  177. 
t  ''Court  of  EnglADd  during  the  Regency,"  toI.  iL.p.  821, 
t  Ibid.,  ToL  ii.  p.  808. 
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to  represent  the  tme  nature  and  laws  of  our  monetary  system. "  *  Founded 
upon  the  resolution  thus  proposed,  the  Act  for  the'grffdual  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  commonly  known  as  FeePs  Act,  was  padded- on  the  23rd  of 
June.  By  this  measure  the  restriction  upon  cash  paymehta  was  continued 
until  February,  1820;  and  it  was  provided  that  from  the  Ist  of  February  to 
the  Ist  of  October,  the  public  should  be  entitled  to  demand  .payment  of 
notes  in  gold  bullion,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  sixty  ounces,  ii^.iY^e  rate 
of  Sis.  per  ounce ;  and  that  the  same  mode  of  payment  in  bulHen,  at.  a 
gradually  reduced  rate  per  ounce,  should  continue  till  the  1st  of  May,  1822, 
after  which  date  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm  might  be  demanded  ii;  eit . 
change  for  notes.  The  Bank  anticipated  this  period,  resuming  the  payment  .  -. 
of  its  notes  in  specie  on  the  1st  of  May,  1821.  •''-  ' 

It  was  in  this  Session  of  Parliament  that  sir  James  Mackintosh  succeeded  - 
to  a  great  trust  which  deyolyed  upon  him  by  the  death  of  sir  Samuel  Bomilly — 
the  advocacy  of  amendment  in  the  criminal  laws.  On  the  2nd  of  March, 
be  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  ''to  consider  of  so  much  of  the 
Criminal  Laws  as  relates  to  capital  punishment  in  felonies."  He  did  not 
propose,  he  said,  to  form  a  new  criminal  code,  nor  to  suggest  the  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death,  nor  to  take  away  the  right  of  pardon  from  the 
crown ;  he  did  not  aim  at  realizing  any  universal  principle.  His  object  was 
to  bring  the  letter  of  the  law  more  near  to  its  practice,  under  which  the 
remiaaion  of  the  law  formed  the  rule  and  the  execution  the  exception.  "  It 
ia  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  can  befal  a  country  when  the  criminal  law 
and  the  virtuous  feeling  of  the  community  are  in  hostility  to  each  other. 
They  cannot  be  long  at  variance  without  injury  to  one,  perhaps  to  both.  One 
of  my  objects  is,  to  approximate  them  ;  to  make  good  men  the  anxious  sup- 
porters of  the  criminal  law,  and  to  restore,  if  it  has  been  injured,  that  zealous 
attachment  to  the  law  in  general,  which,  even  in  the  most  tempestuous  times 
of  our  history,  has  distinguished  the  people  of  England  among  the  nations  of 
the  world."  f  The  proposition  of  sir  James  Mackintosh  was  opposed  by  the 
government ;  but,  upon  a  division,  the  numbers  in  favour  of  the  motion  were 
147  ;  against  it,  128.  The  Eeport  of  the  Committee  recommended  the  repeal 
of  many  capital  punishments.  Six  bills,  embodying  some  of  these  recom- 
mendations, were  introduced  by  Mackintosh  in  the  Session  of  1820. 

The  determination  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  stand,  without  yielding  an 
inchy  upon  the  ancient  ways,  was  put  to  the  test  by  a  remarkable  occurrence 
in  1818.  In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Ashford 
and  Thornton,  an  **  appeal  of  murder  "  was  prosecuted,  which  involved  such  a 
^  trial  by  battle  '*  as  Shakspere  has  exhibited  between  *'  the  armourer  and  his 
man.'*  {  Lord  Campbell  says,  as  regards  the  appeal  of  murder  in  1818,  "  I 
myself  saw  the  appellee,  on  being  required  to  plead,  throw  down  his  gauntlet 
on  the  floor,  and  insist  on  clearing  his  innocence  by  battle — as  the  judges 
held  he  was  entitled  to  do."  Lord  Campbell  adds,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
many  great  lawyers  that  this  appeal  of  murder,  which  might  be  brought  after 
an  acquittal  before  a  jury,  and  in  which  the  Crown  had  no  power  to  pardon, 

a  glorious  badge  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen.    "  Yet 

*  Hanard,  toL  zL  ool.  677.  t  Ibid.,  toI.  xxxix.  ool.  784. 

$  Heniy  YI.,  Second  Part,  act  2,  aoene  8. 
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•'      *  • 

Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  %o  the  amazement  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  of  the 

public,  moved  the  ^«tmd  reading  of  a  Bill,  sent  up  bj  the  Commons,  to 
reform  those  prsrti^s,  which  he  described  as  abuses,  and,  notwithstandlug 
Iheir  antiquity;  aitacked  in  the  most  unsparing  manner.*'  *  The  conversion 
of  lord  Elded' to  t&e  support  of  any  legal  innovation  was  the  more  remarkable, 
inasmuch  *a%' he  was  opposed  to  a  great  popular  authority,  the  Common 
Oouncirct^  the  City  of  London,  who  petitioned  Parliament  that  the  people 
might  not' 1)0  deprived  of  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  appeal  in 
criminal  cases. 

/. ''.In  this  session,  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Beform  was  again  agitated 
.*.Vj:*sir  Francis  Burdett.  He  proposed  that,  early  in  the  next  session,  the 
**'*!HouBe  should  take  into  its  consideration  the  state  of  the  representation. 
*'. '.  •  The  occasion  was  remarkable  for  the  first  declaration  of  the  opinions  of  lord 
John  Bussell,  who  had  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Lord  John  did  not  agree  with  those  who  opposed  all  and  every 
system  of  Beform.  He  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  disfranchising  such 
boroughs  as  were  notoriously  corrupt ;  he  would  restrict  the  duration  of  Par- 
liament to  three  years.  "  He  could  not,  however,  pledge  himself  to  support 
a  measure  that  went  the  length  of  proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  general 
state  of  the  representation,  because  such  an  inquiry  was  calculated  to  throw 
a  slur  upon  the  representation  of  the  country,  and  to  fill  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  vague  and  indefinite  alarms.*'  f  At  the  close  of  the  sesaiony  lord 
John  Bussell  announced  his  intention,  on  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament^  * 
to  propose  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound,  the  corruption  of  which 
borough  had  become  notorious.  He  intimated  that  he  should  propose  also 
to  adopt  the  principle  which  had  not  yet  been  recognized  bj  the  House— the 
principle  of  admitting  the  unrepresented  large  towns  into  a  share  of  the  repre- 
sentation. In  the  session  of  182b,  these  proposals  were  brought  forward  by  him 
in  certain  resolutions,  which  were  met  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  by  the  government. 
Eventually  Grampound  was  disfranchised  in  1821,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the 
<yommons  that  the  two  vacant  seats  should  be  given  to  the  town  of  Leeds.  The 
Lords,  however,  rejected  this  extension  of  the  representation  to  great  towns, 
and  assigned  two  additional  members  to  the  county  of  York.  The  moderate 
Beformers  had  become  hopeful,  when  lord  Castlereagh  gave  his  assent  to 
lord  John  Bussell's  motion  in  1820.  Sydney  Smith  writes  to  earl  Grey, 
expressing  his  opinion  that  this  assent ''  includes  every  thing  that  is  important; 
that  a  disfranchised  borough  may  be  taken  out  of  the  surrounding  hundred 
and  conferred  elsewhere ;  or  rather,  that  it  need  not  necessarily  be  thrown 
into  the  surrounding  hundred."  X 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Mr.  Grattan  was  heard  for 
the  last  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the  measure  nearest 
his  heart,  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  He  moved,  that  the  state  of  the 
laws  by  which  oaths  or  declarations  are  required  to  be  taken  as  qualificatioiis 
for  the  exercise  of  civil  functions,  as  far  as  afiected  His  Majesty's  Boman 
Catholic  subjects,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  a  Committee  of  the 

*  "Lives  of  the  Cbanoellore,'*  ehap.  203. 
t  Hansard,  toI.  zl.  coL  1496. 
;:  ••Memoir,"  VOL  u.  p.  192. 
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whole  House.  Aiber  the  speech  of  Grattan,  the  House  was  impatient  to 
divide.  The  numbers  were,  241  for  the  motion ;  243  against  it.  In  the  new 
Parliament,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1820,  sir  Henrj  Famell  gave  notice  that 
Mr.  Grattan  would,  on  the  11th  of  Maj,  submit  to  the  House  a  motion  for 
the  removal  of  the  Soman  Catholic  disabilities.  The  great  Irish  orator  had 
arrived  in  London  in  a  state  of  much  debility,  and  his  friends  remonstrated 
that  the  exertion  that  he  contemplated  would  be  attended  with  serious 
injoiy  to  his  feeble  health.  His  answer  was,  "  I  should  be  happj  to  die 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duty."  He  died  on  the  14ith  of  May,  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Prince  Regent  in 
person.  There  was  a  passage  in  the  Boyal  Speech  calculated  to  renew  the 
alarm  that  appears  to  have  subsided  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been  deemed  no  longer  necessary. 
The  Prince  Begent  now  said,  ''I  have  observed  with  great  concern  the 
attempts  which  have  recently  been  made  in  some  of  the  manufacturing 
'districts  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  of  local  distress,  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  institutions  and  government  of  the  country.** 
There  had  been  considerable  interruption  to  the  prosperous  state  of  trade 
from  February  to  July.  The  number  of  bankruptcies  was  unusually  great ; 
•credit  was  very  generally  impaired ;  the  demand  for  labour  was  of  course 
proportionably  affected,  and  the  rate  of  wages  was  necessarily  lower.  At  the 
same  time  the  price  of  food  had  been  steadily  advancing.  There  had  been 
meetings  of  the  operative  classes  in  Lancashire  and  at  Glasgow,  to  consider 
the  low  rate  of  wages,  and  to  appeal  to  public  sympathy  upon  their  distressed 
condition.  Gradually,  however,  at  these  meetings  the  peaceably  disposed 
were  borne  down  by  the  turbulent,  and  the  speeches  assumed  that  character 
of  political  violence  that  justified  the  terftis  of  the  Prince  Begent's  speech. 
Parliament,  however,  separated  without  any  expectation  that  serious  mischief 
was  at  hand.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  seeking  a  tempo- 
tary  repose  from  their  official  labours.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  perplexed  by 
^ents  which  we  shall  now  have  to  describe,  writes  to  his  brother  in  August, 
**  Your  exhortations  to  the  £ling*s  servants,  1  doubt,  can't  reach  many  of 
them,  for,  with  exception  of  Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  Sidmouth,  Wellington, 
Van,  and  myself,  they  are  all,  eight  in  number,  in  different  parts  of  Europe."  * 

At  a  great  open-air  meeting  at  Stockport  on  the  28th  of  June,  sir  Charles 
Wolseley,  bart.,  was  the  chairman,  there  commencing  a  career  which  ended 
in  the  jail,  and  might  have  ended  on  the  scaffold.  He  told  his  audience  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  mounted  the  ramparts  of  the  Bastille  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  he  would  never  shrink  from 
attacking  the  Bastilles  of  his  own  country.  On  the  12th  of  July,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  New  Hall  Hill,  near  Birmingham,  sir  Charles  Wolseley  was 
dected  '^ legislatorial  attorney  and  representative"  for  that  town.  The 
goremment  naturally  became  alarmed,  and  caused  sir  Charles  Wolseley,  and 
a  dissenting  preacher,  to  be  indicted  for  seditious  words  spoken  by  them  at 
the  meeting  at  Stockport.  Wolseley  was  arrested  at  his  own  houses 
Wolseley  Park,  in  Staffordshire.    At  a  great  assembly  in  Smithfield,  where 


•I 
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Hunt  presided,  Rarrison  was  arrested ;  and  on  being  conveyed  to  Stockport, 
the  constable  who  arrived  there  with  him  was  attacked  and  shot.  These 
events  produced  great  alarm.  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  a  private  letter  of  the  15th 
of  August,  expressed  his  opinion  that  "  the  laws  were  not  strong  enough  for 
the  times,  but  that  they  must  be  made  so."  Nevertheless,  he  thought  the 
plentiful  season  was  unfavourable  for  sedition,  and  that  at  Manchester  there 
was  happily  an  increased  demand  for  labour.*  The  attention  of  the  Home* 
o£B[ce  had  naturally  been  directed  to  Manchester  with  some  anxiety,  for  » 
public  meeting  had  been  called  by  the  Eeformers,  who  had  now  taken  the 
name  of  Eadicals,  for  the  9th  of  August,  to  elect  a  "  legislatorial  attorney  ** 
as  representative  of  that  place.  The  magistrates,  in  consequence,  issued  a 
notice  declaring  such  a  meeting  to  be  illegal,  and  requiring  the  people,  at 
their  peril,  to  abstain  from  attending  it.  The  design  was  relinquished ;  and 
another  meeting  was  advertised  to  be  held  in  St.  Peter's  Field,  in  Man* 
Chester,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for  a  Beform  of  Parliament.  One 
great  cause  of  alarm  at  the  beginning  of  August  was  derived  from  represen- 
tations made  to  the  Lancashire  magistrates,  that  in  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Bury,  of  Bolton,  and  of  Bochdale,  there  were  nightly  assemblies  of  great 
numbers  of  men,  who  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  learning  and  practising 
military  training.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  meetings  for  drill  had 
been  long  continued,  or  that  there  had  been  any  attempt  to  conduct  the 
drillings  in  secret.  A  very  plausible  reason  for  this  practice,  at  this  parti- 
cular period,  is  given  by  one  who  was  freely  admitted  to  all  the  councils  of 
the  Beformers,  and  as  freely  differed  from  them  when  they  contemplated  any 
resort  to  physical  force.  Bamford  says,  that  the  Beformers  had  been 
frequently  taunted  by  the  press  with  their  ragged  dirty  appearance  at  their 
assemblages,  with  the  confusion  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  mob-like  crowd 
in  which  their  numbers  were  mustered.  Li  preparation  for  the  great  meeting 
of  the  16th  of  August,  the  Committees  issued  injunctions  for  a  display  of 
cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  order.  He  adds,  "  order  in  our  movements  was 
obtained  by  drilling,"  and  "  peace,"  according  to  a  subsequent  injunction  of 
the  Committees,  was  to  be  secured  "  by  a  prohibition  of  all  weapons  of 
offence  or  defence ;  and  by  the  strictest  discipline  of  silence,  steadiness,  and 
obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  conductors."  Nothing  can  look  more 
harmless,  and  even  poetical,  than  Bamford's  description  of  the  evening 
drills.  They  were,  he  says,  "  to  our  sedentary  weavers  and  spinners,  periods 
of  healthful  exercise  and  enjoyment ;  our  drill  masters  were  genmdly  old 
soldiers  of  the  line,  or  of  militia  or  local  militia  regiments.  They  put  the 
lads  through  their  facings  in  quick  time,  and  soon  learned  them  to  march 
with  a  steadiness  and  a  regularity  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  regiment 
on  parade.  When  dusk  came,  and  we  could  no  longer  ^ee  to  work,  we  jumped 
from  our  looms,  and  rushed  to  the  sweet  cool  air  of  the  fields,  or  the  waste 
lands,  or  the  green  lane-sides.  We  mustered,  we  fell  into  rank,  we  fiMsedy 
marched,  halted,  faced  about,  countermarched,  halted  again,  dressed,  and 
wheeled  in  quick  succession,  and  without  confusion ;  or,  in  the  gray  of  a 
fine  Sunday  mom,  we  would  saunter  through  the  mists,  fragrant  with  the 
night  odour  of  flowers  and  of  new  hay,  and  ascending  the  Tandle  hills,  salute 
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tbe  broad  son,  as  be  climbed  from  behind  the  high  moors  of  Saddleworth.'*  * 
Nevertheless,  although  there  were  no  armed  meetings  and  no  midnight 
diillingSy  we  can  understand  the  fears  of  one  of  the  Manchester  magistrates, 
who  deposed  that  "  when  he  saw  the  party  with  the  blue  and  green  banners 
come  upon  the  field  in  beautiful  order,  not  until  then  did  he  become  alarmed.** 
It  waa  announced  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August,  Mr.  Hunt 
would  take  the  chair.  The  arrival  of  the  hero  of  the  day,  preceded  by 
flags  flying,  and  a  band  of  music,  was  hailed  by  a  shout  from  eighty  thousand 
persons.  The  greater  part  of  this  vast  assemblage  was  not  composed  of  the 
operatiyes  of  Manchester.  Detachments,  each  of  several  thousand  persons, 
came  from  the  neighbouring  manufacturing  districts,  most  of  these  bodies- 
arriving  in  that  military  order  for  which  they  appear  to  have  had  a  consider- 
able aptitude.  Bamforc^was  himself  the  conductor  of  the  procession  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  of  Middleton,  who  marched  five  abreast,  every  hundred^ 
having  a  leader  distinguished  by  a  sprig  of  laurel  in  his  hat,  and  these  leaders 
being  directed  by  superior  officers.  The  Middleton  band  had  two  silk  flags, 
on  which  were  inscribed, '  Unity  and  Strength,  Liberty  and  Fraternity,'  *  Par- 
liaments Annual,  Suffrage  Universal.'  They  also  bore  a  crimson  velvet  cap 
of  liberty.  The  number  of  the  Middleton  men  was  three  thousand ;  and 
they  were  joined  by  a  similar  number  of  the  Bochdale  people.  As  they 
entered  Manchester,  they  found  that  many  other  parties  had  preceded  them, 
indoding  that  of  the  Leeds  and  Saddleworth  Union,  bearing  a  black  flag, 
with  the  words  in  white  letters,  of  *  Equal  Bepresentation  or  Death.'  It 
would  appear  that  these  ominous  words  were  little  in  accordance  with  the 
loyal  spirit  of  the  populace,  who  are  stated  to  have  very  generally  taken  off^ 
their  hats  when  the  band  played  '  God  save  the  King.'  Mr.  Hunt  arrives ; 
he  mounts  the  hustings :  he  has  his  distinguishing  white  hat  in  his  hand  as 
he  bows  to  the  people ;  he  begins  to  address  the  assembly  amidst  a  profound 
nlenoe.  After  a  few  sentences  he  pauses ;  there  is  a  pressure  from  the  verge 
of  the  field  towards  the  hustings ;  a  body  of  cavalry  is  striving  to  make  way 
through  the  terrified  multitude. 

From  the  exaggerated  contemporary  accounts,  it  is  difficult  to  derive  a 
dear  and  connected  retrospect  of  the  causes  which  led  to  such  an  onslaught 
upon  a  peaceable  assemblage,  as  would  justify  history  in  continuing  to  desig- 
nate it  by  its  original  name,  '  the  Manchester  massacre.'  To  obtain  an  im- 
partial view  of  the  circumstances  we  must  refer  to  the  statements  of  the 
Lancashire  magistrates  in  the  papers  laid  before  parliament ;  to  the  evidence 
upon  the  trial  of  Hunt  and  his  associates ;  and  to  narratives  of  individuals 
which  have  appeared  in  more  recent  times.  Twenty-five  years  after  these 
occorzences,  sir  William  JoUiffe  supplied  to  the  biographer  of  lord  Sidmouth 
a  drcumstantial  narrative  of  the  events  which  he  had  himself  witnessed  on 
Ae  16th  of  August,  when  acting  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  15th  Hussars.  His 
regiment  had  been  quartered  in  Manchester  about  six  weeks.  It  was  his  first 
teqiiaintance,  he  said,  with  a  large  manufacturing  population ;  he  had  "  little 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  that  population ;  whether  or  no  a  great  degree 
of  distress  was  then  prevalent ;  or,  whether  or  no,  the  distrust  and  bad  feeling 
whidi  appeared  to  exist  between  the  employers  and  employed  was  wholly  ov 
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tn  part  caused  bj  the  agitation  of  political  questions."  *  There  was  an  ample 
military  force  of  the  regular  armj,  who  were  stationed  in  Manchester ;  and 
some  companies  of  the  88th  regiment,  and  of  the  Cheshire  Teomaniy,  had 
also  been  brought  into  the  town.  Sir  William  JoUiffe  adds,  "  there  was  a 
troop  of  Manchester  Yeomanij  Cavalry,  consisting  of  about  forty  members, 
who,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made  use  of  (to  say  the  least) 
greatly  aggravated  the  disasters  of  the  day.  Their  ranks  were  chiefly  filled 
by  wealthy  master  manufacturers ;  and,  without  the  knowledge  which  would 
have  been  possessed  by  a  (strictly  speaking)  military  body,  they  were  placed, 
most  unwisely  as  it  appeared,  under  the  immediate  command  and  orders  of 
the  civil  authorities." t  The  magistrates  had  been  taking  depositions,  and 
deliberating  upon  some  course  of  action,  through  the  Saturday  and  Sutiday 
which  preceded  the  meeting.  They  had  been  in  o^mmunication  with  Lord 
Sidmouth,  who  had  told  them  **  that  he  expected  occasion  to  arise  for  their 
energy  to  display  itself,  and  that  they  might  feel  assured  of  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  government."  Mr.  Bond,  the  London  Police  Magistrate,  had  at 
this  time  observed  to  lord  Sidmouth  that,  ^'in  periods  of  disorder  and 
approaching  insurrection,  the  most  difficult  and  important  point  is  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  you  shall  allow  the  evil  to  proceed :  for  unless  there  is 
enough  done  to  indicate  great  and  threatening  danger,  the  better  classes  will 
not  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  interference.  You  can  never,  therefore, 
call  the  law  into  execution  with  any  good  effect  before  the  mischief  is  in  part 
accomplished.*' {  Upon  this  equivocating  and  most  dangerous  principle  the 
Lancashire  magistrates  appear  to  have  acted.  They  had  a  warrant  ready  for 
the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  this  meeting.  They  delayed  its  execution  till 
Hunt  and  the  others  to  be  arrested  were  surrounded  by  a  multitude,  equal 
in  number  to  one-half  of  the  entire  population  of  Manchester  and  Salford  at 
that  period.  This  multitude  was  wedged  together  in  the  narrow  area  of  St. 
Peter's  Field,  now  built  over,  but  then  an  unenclosed  space  of  about  three 
acres,  approached  by  several  principal  streets.  A  small  body  of  constables 
were  stationed  close  to  the  hustings,  and  a  continued  line  of  the  same  civil 
force  maintained  a  communication  with  the  magistrates,  who  were  assembled 
at  a  private  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  Field.  The  distance  from  the 
hustings  to  this  house  was  about  three  hundred  yards.  The  Manchester 
Yeomanry  were  stationed  in  Mosley-street.  Two  squadrons  of  the  15th 
Hussars  were  in  waiting,  dismounted,  in  a  street  to  the  north  of  the  Field, 
at  a  distance  from  it  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  this  position — ^the 
Keform  orators  ready  to  begin,  the  populace  eagerly  waiting,  the  cavalry  and 
yeomanry  at  hand,  the  magistrates  in  full  conclave — the  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  leaders  was  given  to  Nadin,  the  chief  constable  of  Man- 
chester, to  execute.  He  could  not  carry  his  orders  into  effect,  he  declared, 
Avith  the  civil  power  at  his  command.  It  was  immediately  determined  that 
the  chief  constable  should  have  military  aid.  Bamford,  having  seen  Hunt 
taking  off  his  white  hat,  and  beginning  to  address  the  people,  very  wisely 
went  out  of  the  crowd  to  obtain  some  refreshments  after  his  long  march. 
He  heard  a  noise  and  strange  murmujr  arising,  and  "  saw  a  party  of  cavalry 
in  blue  and  white  uniform  come  trotting,  sword  in  hand,  round  the  comer  of 
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a  garden  wall,  and  to  the  front  of  a  row  of  new  houses,  where  thej  reined  up 
an  a  line.'*  The  men  in  blue  and  white  were  the  Yeomanry.  He  went  back 
nearer  the  hustings  to  see  what  this  movement  meant.  The  mounted 
troops  were  received  with  a  shout  which  Bamford  understood  as  one 
of  good  will.  The  military  shouted  again,  and  da§hed  forward.  There 
was  a  general  cry  in  the  quarter  where  he  stood,  of  '  Stand  fast.' 
''The  cavalry  were  in  confusion:  they  evidently  could  not,  with  all  the 
weight  of  man  and  horse,  penetrate  that  compact  mass  of  human  beings ; 
and  their  sabres  were  plied  to  hew  a  way  thro\igh  naked  held-up  hands  and 
defenceless  heads ;  and  then  chopped  limbs,  and  wound-gaping  skulls  were 
seen ;  and  groans  and  cries  were  mingled  with  the  diu  of  that  horrid  confu- 
aion."  *  According  to  the  narrative  of  sir  William  Jolliffe,  some  one,  who 
had  been  sent  from  the  place  of  meeting  to  bring  up  the  four  troops  of  the 
15th  Hussars,  led  the  way  through  a  number  of  narrow  streets,  and  by  a 
eircoitous  route,  to  the  south-west  comer  of  St.  Peter's  Field.  Without  a 
halt  or  pause,  the  commands  *  front  and  forward '  were  given.  Their  line 
extended  quite  across  the  ground,  which  in  all  parts  was  so  filled  with  people 
that  their  hats  seemed  to  touch.  The  lieutenant  of  Hussars  saw  the  Man- 
theater  troop  of  Yeomanry  "  scattered  singly  or  in  small  groups  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  field,  literally  hemmed  up  and  hedged  in  by  the  mob,  so 
that  they  were  powerless  either  to  make  an  impression  or  to  escape."  Mr. 
Hulton,  the  chairman  of  the  magistrates,  states  that  when  the  Hussars 
arrived,  colonel  L'Estrange,  their  commander,  asked  him  what  he  was  to  do  P 
"Gk)od  God,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hulton,  "do  you  not  see  how  they  are 
attacking  the  Yeomanry  ?  Disperse  the  crowd ! "  The  panic-struck  magis- 
trate's order  was  obeyed.  The  trumpet  sounded  the  charge.  The  Hussars 
swept  the  mingled  mass  of  human  beings  before  them.  "  People,  yeomen, 
and  constables,  in  their  confused  attempts  to  escape,  ran  one  over  the  other ; 
so  that,  by  the  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  field,  the  fugitives  were 
literally  piled  up  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ground."  t 
Accor^ng  to  sir  William  Jolliffe,  the  Hussars  cfarove  the  people  forward  with 
the  flats  of  their  swords ;  but,  as  was  inevitably  the  case  in  such  a  situation,  the 
•edge  was  also  used.  He  considers  that  it  redounds  l%hly  to  the  forbearance 
of  the  men  that  more  wounds  were  not  received,  when  the  vast  numbers  are 
considered  with  whom  they  came  into  hostile  collision.  "  In  ten  minutes," 
says  Bamford,  **  from  the  commencement  of  the  havoc,  the  field  was  an  open 
and  almost  deserted  space.  The  sun  looked  down  through  a  sultry  and 
motionless  air.  •  •  .  The  hustings  remained,  with  a  few  broken  and 
hewed  flag-staves  erect,  and  a  torn  and  gashed  banner  or  two  dropping ; 
whilst  over  the  whole  field  were  strewed  caps,  bonnets,  hats,  shawls,  and 
shoes,  and  other  parts  of  male  and  female  dress ;  trampled,  torn,  and  bloody."  % 
In  the  evening  the  people  assembled  in  great  numbers  at  tha  end  of  Oldham- 
atreet,  using  menacing  language.  Two  companies  of  the  88th  regiment  of 
foot  and  a  squadron  of  Hussars,  being  stationed  there  as  a  night  piquet,  were 
assaulted  with  stones  as  the  darkness  came  on.  A  magistrate  having  read 
the  Biot  Act,  about  thirty  shots  were  fired  by  the  88th,  wounding  three  or 
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four  peraons.  The  number  of  those  killed  on  this  unhappy  daj  did  not 
exceed  six,  of  whom  one  was  a  special  constable,  and  another  one  of  the* 
Manchester  Yeomanry,  who  was  struck  off  his  horse  by  a  brick-bat.  About 
seyenty  persons  were  received  in  the  Infirmary,  suffering  from  sabre  wounds, 
fractures,  or  contusions.  Many  more  are  supposed  to  have  returned  to  their 
homes  without  proclaiming  their  injuries. 

Hunt,  and  eight  or  ten  of  his  companions,  having  been  seized  upon  the* 
hustings,  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
The  government  having  abandoned  that  charge,  they  were  held  to  bail,  or 
detained  for  the  want  of  bail,  to  be  tried  for  a  misdemeanour,  upon  the  charge' 
of  having  conspired  to  alter  the  law  by  fbrce  and  threats.  The  Lord  Ohan- 
cellor  had  urged  upon  the  Cabinet  that  the  persons  arrested  should  be 
indicted  for  high  treason.  The  law  oflBlcera  had  recommended  that  they^ 
should  be  indicted  for  misdemeanour ;  and  lord  Eldon  asks,  **  Who  will  be 
bold  enough  to  command  them  to  institute  prosecutions,  such  as  they  think 
they  can't  maintain  P  Without  all  doubt,  the  Manchester  magistrates  must 
be  supported ;  but  they  are  very  generally  blamed  here.  For  my  part,  I 
think  if  the  assembly  was  only  an  unlawful  assembly,  that  task  will  be  diffi*^ 
cult  enough  in  sound  reasoning.  If  the  meeting  was  an  overt  act  of  treason, 
their  justification  is  complete.  That  it  was  such,  and  that  the  Birmingham 
meeting  was  such,  is  my  clear  opinion."*  The  Manchester  magistrates 
were  "  supported ; "  and  although  they  were  ''  very  generally  blamed  here,** 
lord  Sidmouth  addressed  letters  to  the  lord-lieutenants  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  expressing,  upon  the  special  authority  of  the  Prince  Begent,  *'  the 
great  satisfaction  derived  by  his  Eoyal  Highness  from  their  prompt,  dedaive,. 
and  e£B[cient  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity.'* 

However  great  might  have  been  the  satisfaction  of  the  Prince  Begent  at 
**  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  civil  authorities  of  Manchester,  as  well 
as  of  the  o£B[cers  and  h'oops,  both  regular  and  yeomanry  cavalry,"  f  there- 
was  a  very  widely  spread  feeling  of  indignation,  both  against  magistrates, 
and  military,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Strong  resolutions  and  addresses- 
were  adopted  in  public  meetings  of  boroughs,  and  cities,  and  counties,  little 
heeding  a  rough  reply  which  the  Prince  Begent  made  to  the  Address  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  at  the  beginning  of  September*. 
In  populous  counties  and  in  moderate  sized  towns  the  excitement  was  equally 
great.  Twenty  thousand  persons  assembled  at  a  county  meeting  at  York^ 
called  by  the  high  sheriff  upon  the  requisition  of  many  influential  freeholders* 
Amongst  these  requisitionists  was  earl  Eitzwilliam,  who,  for  this  offence,  was- 
summarily  dismissed  from  his  office  of  lord-Ueutenant  of  the  West  Biding. 
In  the  south  as  well  as  in  the  north,  the  excitement  was  equally  great.  In 
the  town-hall  of  Beading  we  ourselves  heard  an  harangue  of  remarkable 
eloquence  from  a  young  native  of  that  town ;  and  when  he  exclaimed, 


"We  muft  be  free,  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongne 
That  Shakspere  spake^* 


ff 


a  shout  went  up  from  his  fellow-townsmen  that  he  must  have  well  remembered 
in  the  merited  success  of  his  after  life.  That  young  man  was  Thomas  Nooi» 
Talfourd. 

*  «  Life  of  Lord  Eldon/*  toL  IL  pp.  888,  889. 
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T}ie  goyemment  alarmists  of  that  period  were  in  a  condition  of  almost 
helpless  terror.    Eldon  described  the  people  of  this  country  as  divisible  into 
two  classes, — the  one  class  insane,  who  manifested  their  insanity  in  perfect 
apatliy,  eating  and  drinking,  as  if  there  was  no  danger  of  political  death,  yea, 
even  to-morrow ;  contrasted  with  the  other  class,  in  which  he  included  the 
Cokes  and  Bedfords,  who  hallooed  on  an  infuriate  multitude  to  acts  of 
desperation.     "  The  country,"  said  the  Chancellor,  '*  must  make  new  laws  to 
meet  this  state  of  things,    or  we  must  make  a  shocking  choice  between 
military  government  and  anarchy.*'  *  Parliament  was  called  together,  with  the 
very  unwilling  assent  of  lord  Liverpool,  to  make  these  new  laws,  which  were 
known  as  the  Six  Acts.    They  were  Acts  to  prevent  delay  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  cases  of  misdemeanour ;  to  prevent  the  training  of  persons 
m  the  practice  of  military  evolutions ;  to  authorize  justices  of  the  peace  to 
seize  and  detain  arms ;  to  more  effectually  prevent  seditious  meetings  and 
assemblies.    These  four  had  especial  reference  to  the  disturbed  districts, 
though  they  applied  to  the  whole  kingdom.     The  two  other  Acts  were  for 
the  prevention  and  punishment  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libel,  and  to 
subject  certain  publications  to  the  duties  of  stamps  upon  newspapers.    These 
measures  were  eventually  passed,  although  resisted  at  every  stage.     The 
Houses  adjourned  on  the  29th  of  December.    Lord  Campbell  describes  '*  the 
unconstitutional  Code  called  the  Six  Acts,"  as  "  the  latest  violation  of  our 
free  Constitution."     The  old  spirit  of  liberty  would  appear  to  have  departed 
from  England  when  public  meetings  could  not  be  held  without  the  licence  of 
magistrates ;  when  private  houses  might  be  searched  for  arms ;  and  when  a 
person  convicted  a  second  time  for  publishing  a  libel  might  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas.    And  yet  the  measures  of  ministers  hardly  came  up  to  the 
expectation  of  the  ultra-Tories  of  that  day.     The  temper  of  some  who 
belonged  to  the  parliamentary  majority  may  be  estimated  from  the  tone 
of  two  letters  addressed  to  lord  Colchester.    Mr.  Bankes  highly  approved  of 
the  measure  for  compelling  printers  to  enter  into  recognizances,  and  for 
banishing  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years  for  a  second  offence  for  libel* 
"  My  only  doubt  is  whether  we  have  gone  far  enough  in  our  endeavour  to 
restrain  and  correct  the  licentiousness  and  abuse  of  the  press ;  it  is  a 
tremendous  engine  in  the  hands  of  mischievous  men,  of  which  the  crop  never 
fidls ;  and  the  universal  rage  for  spreading  education  among  the  poor  renders 
them  more  exposed  to  ill  impressions,  through  that  medium,  than  they  were 
in  our  younger  days."  t    Lord  Bedesdale  is  for  root-and-branch  work  that 
would  have  been  worthy  of  the  French  reign  of  terror :  "  There  is  a  very  bad 
spirit  abroad,  but  I  think  it  will  be  kept  under.     I  doubt  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  fortunate  for  the  country  if  half  Manchester  had  been  burned,  and 
Glasgow  had  endured  a  little  singeing.    We  shall  again  only  scotch  the 
snake,  not  kill  it.    So  we  did  in  1794.    I  would  have  permitted  the  National 
Convention  at  that  time  to  have  met,  but  the  ministers  did  not  dare  to  hazard 
the  consequences.    Actual  rebellion  is  generally  subdued.    Smothered  rebel- 
lion lurks   long  under  the  ashes."  X      Moderate  Whigs,   such  as  Sydney 
Smith,  thought  that  with  an  administration  determined  to  concede  nothing, 

•  "  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  toI.  ii.  p.  340. 

t  "Diary  of  Lord  Colchester,"  to*  iiL  p.  104.  $  /Wd.,  p.  107. 
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there  would  be  a'struggle  which  would  end,  not  in  democracy,  but  in  despotism* 
"  In  which  of  these  two  evils  it  terminates,  is  of  no  more  consequence  thaa 
from  which  tube  of  a  double-barrelled  pistol  I  meet  mj  destruction.'*  * 

Parliament  had  adjourned  to  the  15th  of  Eebruarj,  1820.  An  eyent,  not 
unexpected  at  any  time  during  the  last  year  or  two,  called  the  Houses 
together  at  an  earlier  period.  George  the  Third  died  at  Windsor  Castle  on 
the  evening  of  the  29th  of  January.  Six  days  before  the  death  of  the  king, 
his  fourth  son,  the  duke  of  Kent,  expired  at  Weymouth.  This  was  a  sudden 
eveut.  The  father  had  for  nine  years  been  secluded  from  the  world,  a  sufferer 
under  the  most  fearful  of  human  infirmities.  He  lived  on  to  his  eighty- 
second  year.  The  son,  of  robust  constitution,  had  braved,  in  his  habit  of 
regular  exercise,  the  pelting  rain  of  a  wintry  morning ;  on  his  return  from 
his  walk,  had  remained  in  his  wet  boots;  was  attacked  by  feverish 
symptoms,  and  died  in  three  days.  The  duke  of  Kent's  infant  daughter  was 
then  eight  months  old.  The  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York  had  no 
child  to  succeed.  To  the  duke  of  Clarence  had  been  bom  a  daughter  on  the 
27th  of  March,  but  the  infant  had  died  on  the  day  of  its  birth.  It  seemed 
probable  that  Alelandrina  Victoria  might  wear  the  crown;  and  on  this 
probability  those  who  knew  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  duchess  of  Kent 
felt  hopeful  and  confident  that  the  nurture  of  the  royal  child  would  fit  her 
for  her  high  destiny. 

The  laist  night  of  the  Begency  passed  into  the  first  morning  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Fourth,  as  an  event  that  would  be  scarcely  marked  as  an 
epoch  in  English  history.  With  one  exception,  that  of  the  position  of  the 
Queen,  it  would  be  productive  of  no  politiciEd  vicissitudes ;  it  would  excite  no 
hopes  and  no  fears  in  the  public  mind.  After  a  formal  meeting,  there  would 
be  a  new  parliament ;  and  the  statutes  of  the  existing  parliament  would  have 
a  new  title-page.  Few  then  living  would  remember  the  very  different  feel- 
ings with  which  the  transition  from  George  the  Second  to  George  the  Third 
was  regarded.  But  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  would  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  only  one  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  sixty  years.  The  slightest  historical  knowledge  would  attest  that 
these  sixty  years  would  be  for  ever  memorable  as  an  era  of  vast  change  and 
tremendous  struggle,  in  which  all  that  constituted  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  our  country  might  have  been  overwhelmed  if  the  nation  had  not  been 
heart-whole.  The  old  king  who  was  gone  had  plunged  the  country  into 
difBculty  and  danger  by  his  unyielding  will  at  one  period ;  but  he  had  well 
sustained  the  national  spirit  by  the  same  quality  of  mind  during  another 
crisis  of  greater  peril.  He  had  passed  away,  and  his  people  looked  back 
with  reverence  upon  his  private  virtues,  and  were  willing  to  forget  hia 
kingly  faults. 

♦  **  Kemoir  of  Sydoey  SiaitL,"  p.  186. 
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Tax  termiDfttion  of  a  reign,  fiven  under  tlie  circumataDces  which  rendered 
the  change  of  BOTcreignty  from  George  the  Third  to  0«orge  the  Fourth  merely 
notninAl,  nevertheless  ofTera  a  fit  resting  place,  at  which  we  may  pause  id  the 
narrative  of  public  ereutB,  and  look  back  upon  matters  which  belong  as 
essentially  to  the  life  of  a  people  as  their  political  condition. 

The  great  outburst  of  the  French  Bevotution  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  Literature  which  preceded  it.  This  Literature,  like  that  of  every 
other  period  in  which  Literature  has  a  marked  distinctive  character,  was  the 
Tefiection  of  the  thoughts  that  were  aeething  in  the  minds  of  mAi.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  fanatical  and  intolerant  irreligion.  It  gave  expression  to  the 
belief  that  existing  principles  and  forms  of  government  were  ill-adapted  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  governed,  and  that  wom-out  institutions  muat  be 
replaced  by  others  endowed  with  a  new  vitality.  The  whole  spirit  of  political 
opposition  excited  by  the  corruption  of  the  goremifient,  not  being  able  to 
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iind  a  rent  in  public  affairs,  had  taken  refuge  in  Literature.  As  irreligion  in 
Prance  had  become  a  general  passion,  the  writers,  one  and  all,  stimulated  the 
prevailing  unbelief  in  Christianitj,  under  the  false  conviction  that  political 
societj  and  religious  society  were  regulated  by  analogous  laws.*  The  reyolu« 
tionary  doctrines  thus  propagated  by  the  most  subtle  and  the  most  eloquent 
of  writers  very  largely  influenced,  if  they  did  not  produce,  the  great  oonyul- 
sion  upon  which  Europe  looked  with  fear  and  wonder. 

The  religious  liberty  of  Protestantism,  and  the  political  liberty  of  repreaen- 
tative  government,  however  impaired  and  inefficient,  as  many  held,  whilst 
they  permitted  the  extremest  differences  of  opinion,  saved  England  from  the 
excesses  which  saw  no  remedy  for  the  canker  of  institutions  but  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  institutions  themselves.  English  Literature,  reflecting  the  general 
public  opinion,  received  but  a  very  feeble  infusion  of  the  destructive  force 
that  had  rent  the  French  people  and  the  Prench  Church  and  State  asunder. 
Yet  such  an  upheaving  of  the  whole  crust  of  society ;  such  an  armed  contest 
-as  succeeded  between  republican  licence  and  monarchical  despotism ;  such  a 
^ar  into  which  we  were  plunged,  finally  to  become  a  struggle  for  national 
existence,  producing  a  real  heroic  time,  and  stirring  up  depths  of  thought 
which  had  been  stagnant  during  a  long  period  of  tranquillity,  or  of  mere  puty 
agitation, — these  circumstances,  unprecedented  in  their  conjunction,  had  a 
manifest  effect  upon  our  Literature. 

*'  Oh,  not  alone  when  life  flows  still  do  truth 
And  power  emerge.*'t 

A  new  power  and  a  wider  truth  were  especially  marked  in  the  highest 
expression  of  ideas,  that  of  Poetry.  This  outpouring  of  verse  constitutes,  in 
itself,  a  literary  era  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  During 
the  latter  three  of  the  six  decades  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  there 
had  been  also  a  vast  increase  of  the  number  of  readers  in  our  country,  with 
a  correspondent  extension  of  periodical  writing — that  form  of  literature  which 
is  the  surest  indication  of  a  larger  public  to  be  addressed.  If  we  adequately 
^ear  in  mind  the  expansion  of  thought  that  was  coincident  with  the  great 
events  of  this  remarkable  period,  and  trace  also  the  rapid  growth  of  an 
influential  body  of  readers  bejond  the  narrow  circles  of  the  learned  and  the 
fashionable,  to  whom  nearly  all  writers  had  addressed  themselves  in  the  first 
three  decades  of  this  reign,  we  may  find  two  links  by  which  to  connect  the 
rapid  and  imperfect  notices  which  we  now  propose  to  offer,  without  any 
attempt  at  minute  criticism,  of  what  is  generically  termed  The  Press. 

About  the  time  when  Samuel  Johnson  died,{  there  appeared  a  writer  who 
suddenly  emerged  from  a  provincial  life  of  sickness  and  seclusion,  after  having 
passed  his  fiftieth  year,  to  become  "  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  genera- 
tion." §  William  Cowper  was  the  precursor  of  the  poetical  school  that 
sprang  up  ^unidst  the  excitement  of  the  Prench  Eevolution.  He  had  many 
distinctive  qualities  essentially  different  from  the  leaders  of  that  school.    Ho 

*  See  De  Tooqueville,  "  Society  in  Franee  before  the  Rerolation/'  chap.  xiv. 

+  Browning —  *  *  Paraoelsns, "  I. 

t  See  Ante,  toL  vil.  chap.  t. 

§  Southey,  Life  of  Cowper  in  Collected  Works,  chap,  l 
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W88  unfamQiar  with  Oerman  modes  of  thought,  and  German  models  of  com- 
position. With  the  exception  of  one  humorous  poem,  his  writings  did  not 
assume  the  narrative  form,  which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  next 
period.  His  first  volume,  published  in  1784,  contained  the  didactic  poems, 
which  maj  almost  be  termed  satires,  of  Table  Talk,  The  Progress  of  Error, 
Truth,  Expostulation,  Hope,  Charity,  Conversation,  Betirement.  Cowper*s 
poeti(»l  tidents  were  known  to  his  intimate  friends,  and  he  had  previously 
published  the  Olnej  Hymns.  But  when  Mrs.  Unwin  urged  upon  him,  as  an 
employment  that  might  divert  him  from  thoughts  under  which  his  mental 
powers  too  often  broke  down,  to  produce  a  work  of  magnitude,  she  little  ex- 
pected that  some  six  thousand  lines  would  have  been  written  in  a  time  scarcely 
exceeding  three  months.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  first  volume  was 
scarcely  calculated  to  win  for  it  a  sudden  popularity.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  publication  of  his  second  volume,  in  1785,  containing  The  Task,  that  the 
strong  sense,  the  high  morality,  the  earnest  piety,  the  love  of  nature,  the 
depth  of  the  home  affections,  which  characterize  these  poems,  began  to  be 
fuUy  recognized  and  duly  appreciated.  The  conventionalities  of  most  of  the 
poets  who  had  preceded  Cowper  were  to  be  cast  aside  and  forgotten  in  this 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  earnestness  and  simplicity.  The  popularity 
which,  with  some  persons,  must  have  been  at  first  retarded  by  the  strong 
religious  feeling  of  these  poems,  was  ultimately  increased,  in  what  has  been 
denominated  "  the  great  religious  movement  of  the  end  of  the  last  century.'* 
Cowper  died  in  1800 ;  but  as  a  painter  of  manners  he  represents  the 
fashions  and  classes  before  the  Prench  Bevolution.  Some  of  the  satire 
belongs  to  no  especial  generation.  The  waste  of  time  in  cards  and  dice ;  the 
rank  debauch,  which  suits  Clodio*8  filthy  taste,  who  can  "  drink  five  bottles^ 
and  bilk  the  score" — Oorgonius  the  glutton,  ''abdominous  and  wan  '* — these 
are  general  portraits.    The  novelists 

**  Whose  corresponding  misses  filled  the  ream 
'  With  Beniimental  frippery  and  dream," 

will  possibly  never  be  extinct.  The  petit  maitre  parson  in  Cowper*s  admirable 
portraiture  is  a  successor  of  the  gross  Trulliber  of  a  former  age.  Fielding 
probably  never  saw  the  preacher  who  brings  forth  the  pocket  mirror  in  the 
pulpit,  or  with  opera-glass  watches  the  slow  retiring  fair.  He  might  have 
seen  the  court  chaplain 

"  Frequent  in  Park,  with  lady  at  his  side." 

'But  the  churchmen  generally  of  his  time  were  marked  by  the  slovenly  neglect 
and  rustic  coarseness,  which  Cowper  preferred  to  the  affectation  of  the  clerical 
<K>xcomb  of  his  satire*  The  political  profligacy  of  those  times  was  never  more 
strongly  painted  than  in  the  picture  of  the  country  gentleman,  who,  haying 
expended  his  wealth  in  gaming  or  building,  bums  to  serve  his  country,  and 
receives  the  price  of  his  vote  from  ministerial  grace  or  private  patronage.  The 
venal  senator,  and  the  remorseless  highwayman,  each  belong  to  those  good  old 
times: — 

«  Oh,  innocent  I  compared  with  arts  like  these. 
Crape  and  oock*d  pistol,  and  the  whistling  ball 
Sent  through  tbe  trareUer^s  temples  1" 
VOL.  vin.— 232. 
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In  those  daji  public  corruption  and  private  immorality  filled  the  ihinkiiig 
with  apprehension  :— 

*'  'T!s  tlMrefore,  lolMr  and  good  men  are  aid 
For  &gUnd*B  gloty,  aeeiiig  it  wax  pale 
And  sidkly,  irbile  her  champioiia  wear  their  hearta 
So  looae  to  prirate  duty,  that  no  brain 
Healthfnl  and  undiatnrVd  by  fiustiona  f^mea, 
Can  dream  them  tmsky  to  the  general  weaL** 

Cowper  belieyed  that  the  public  men  of  his  time  had  grown  degenerate — **  th? 
age  of  yirtuouB  politics  is  past." 

In  such  a  brief  view  of  literary  progress  as  we  are  now  attempting  to 
give,  it  appears  to  us  important  to  divide  our  subject  into  two  periods  of  very 
moderate  extent.  In  his  great  work  on  the  Literature  of  Europe,  Mr.  Hallam 
gives  the  leading  writers  in  various  periods  of  half  a  century  each.  Although 
such  a  division  has  the  apparent  inconvenience  of  making  a  somewhat  too 
distinct  line  of  separation  in  the  works  of  the  same  author  (as  in  the  case  of 
Shakespere,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  17th),  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  plan  pursued  by  an  eminent 
historian  of  our  own  time.  It  is  somewhat  embarrassing  to  our  chronolo- 
gical notions  when  we  find  Bogers  and  Tennyson  in  the  same  chapter  of 
poets,  Sharon  Turner  and  Macaulay  of  historians,  and  Miss  fidgeworth  and 
Thackeray,  of  novelists.*  The  convenience,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  adopting 
more  manageable  eras,  and  even  of  dividing  in  some  cases  the  productions  of 
one  man  into  two  eras,  may  be  estimated  by  reference  to  the  cases  of  Bogers 
and  Crabbe.  The  author  of  the  ''  Pleasures  of  ^Memory "  published 
his  ''Ode  to  Superstition,  and  other  Poems,'*  in  1786.  Crabbe's  early 
poems,  "  The  Library,"  "  The  Village,"  and  "  The  Newspaper,"  appeared 
from  1781  to  1784.  The  ''Italy"  of  Bogers  did  not  appear  till  1822; 
Crabbe's  "  Tales  of  the  Hall "  appeared  in  1819.  In  their  early  career, 
Eogers  and  Crabbe  belonged  to  the  generation  of  Cowper  and  Bums ;  in 
their  latter  period  they  belonged  to  the  same  age  as  Byron  and  Moore. 

Crabbe,  more  than  any  other  poet  of  either  of  the  periods  to  which  he 
belongs,  is  a  painter  of  manners.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  critic  of  no 
common  order,  that  "  with  all  its  originality,  the  poetical  genius  of  Crabbe 
was  acted  upon  and  changed  by  the  growth  of  new  tastes  and  a  new  spirit  in 

the  times  through  which  he  lived As  he  lived,  indeed,  in  two 

eras,  so  he  wrote  in  two  Btyles."t  His  early  poems,  which  are  essentially 
didactic,  contain  little  of  the  poetical  element  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
strong  and  impassioned  narrative  of  his  later  years.  "  The  Library "  and 
"The  Newspaper  "  necessarily  deal  with  the  subjects  of  our  own  present 
chapter. 

The  age  of  great  books  was  gone, — the  age  when  an  author  wrote  hia 
one*folio,  bepraised  by  poetic  friends ;  when  the  ponderous  gift  was  accepted 
by  princes ;  and  when 

"  Ladiee  road  the  work  they  oonld  not  lift.** 

The  age  of  abstraets,  and  abridgments,  and  pamphlets  was  come, — ^the  age  of 

*  So  in  Alison,  *'Enrope  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,**  toL  i.  chap.  5. 

t  *'  History  of  English  Literature^*'  by  Qeorge  L.  Ciaik,  ULD.,  1861,  vcL  U.  pw  4€JL 
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•*  a  folio  wmiJber  once  a  week.**  In  "  The  Library  "  the  "  Ancient  worthies 
of  Bomance  *'  are  in  disgrace ;  the  giants,  the  knights  and  the  magicians 
are  gone.  The  Poet  accurately  describes  the  quality  of  the  fiction  which  had 
succeeded  to  the  "  brood  of  old  Bomance."  The  novels  of  the  Sentimental 
School  were  in  fashion,  as  well  as  the  Sentimental  Comedy.  These  mawkish 
productions  were  ''  stories  of  repentant  rakes  wooing  humble  nymphs  ;"  or  of 
*^  yirfcue  going  to  midnight  masquerade  on  purpose  to  be  tried ; "  or,  the  let* 
tera  of  the  tender  Delia  to  the  sympathizing  Lucinda.  Crabbe's  novel-reading 
experience  is  also  given  as  a  reminiscence  of  his  later  period.  ''  Wanderings 
of  the  Heart ; "  **  Confessions  of  a  Nun ;  "  "  Tales  of  Winters,  Summers, 
Springs,  at  Bath  and  Brighton,"  in  which  "  aU  was  love  and  flight  to  Gretna 
Greoi ; "  these  were  the  staple  of  the  Circulating  Libraries,  then  recently 
called  into  existence. 

**  The  Newspaper  "  describes  that  great  province  of  the  realms  of  print  as 
it  existed  four  or  five  years  before  the  French  Bevolution.  At  the  date  of 
Crabbe's  poem,  there  were  seventy-nine  newspapers  published  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Seven  years  before,  there  were  seventeen  in  London, 
of  wbicb  seven  were  daily,  and  one  of  once  a  week.  The  name  of  Sunday 
paper  was  eschewed  till  ''Johnson's  Sunday  Monitor'*  appeared,  which 
Gxabbe  not  unjustly  satirizes  for  ''  the  moral  essays  on  his  front,  and  carnal 
bosiness  in  the  rear."  Flourishing  with  morning  papers  and  evening  papers, 
there  were  papers  of  thrice  a  week  and  twice  a  week.  Crabbe  gives  the  titles 
of  some  members  of  the  literature  which  he  holds  in  contempt  as  ''  those 
vqpid  sheets," — ^Ledgers,  Chronicles,  Posts,  Heralds.  One  paper,  which 
appeared  a  year  after  his  poem, ''  The  Daily  Universal  Begister,"  is  remarkable 
as  having  been  printed  and  published  by  John  Walter,  Printing  House 
Sqiiare.  The  name  of  that  journal,  in  1788,  was  changed  to  '*  The  Times." 
Crabbe  had  no  taste  for  newspapers.  Li  their  politics  they  were  '^  fickle  and 
fiJae ; "  they  were  ^  the  poisoned  springs  from  learning's  fountain ; "  '*  blind 
guides,"  '* anonymous  slanderers."  The  newspaper  editors  were  ''mutual 
thierea  £rom  each  brother's  hoard  \ "  ''  what  you  read  in  one  you  read  through 
•IL** 

''  Their  rrmneni  ramUe  day  and  nigbt^ 
To  drag  each  larking  deed  to  open  light ; 
For  daUy  hread  the  dirty  trade  they  ply, 
Coin  their  fresh  tales,  and  lire  upon  the  lie.** 

Some  of  this  satire  was  no  doubt  poetical  exaggeration ;  but  at  that  period 
newspapers  had  no  high  character  to  sustain.  The  government  dreaded  and 
despised  them ;  they  were  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  Parliament  about 
privilege ;  their  contributors  were  ill-paid ;  their  proprietors  and  editors  had 
little  social  respect.  How  great  has  been  the  change !  It  was  during  the 
war  that  newspapers,  such  as  the  Morning  Chronicle,  became  valuable  pro- 
peslies.  James  Perry,  the  proprietor  of  that  paper,  was  originally  a  reporter 
at  a  guinea  a»week.  A  payment  of  this  amount  for  his  weekly  services  was 
refused  by  one  whose  presumption  was  thus  described  by  one  of  the  most 
energetic  of  the  newspaper  producers : — *'  We  hear  much  of  purse-proud 
insolence^  but  poets  can  sometimes  be  insolent  on  the  conscious  power 
of  talent,  as  well  as  vulgar  upstarts  can  be  on  the  conscious. power  of  purse. 
....    It  would  surely  have  been  a  more  honourable  employment  than 
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that  of  an  excise-gauger.**  We  turn  from  the  ''base  ephemera"  of  past 
journalism  to  Robert  Bums  "  the  excise-gauger,*'  the  greatest  name  in  that 
era  of  our  literature  that  immediately  preceded  the  French  Bevolution. 

From  the  first  publication  in  1786  of  a  volume  of  Poems,  chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  by  Bobert  Bums,  which  was  printed  in  the  town  of 
Kilmarnock,  Scotland  felt  that  a  great  spirit  had  arisen  to  shed  a  new 
lustre  on  the  popular  language  and  literature.  The  immediate  and  wide- 
spreading  reputation  of  Burns  was  produced  by  something  much  higher  than 
the  wonderment  that  an  unlettered  ploughman  should  have  been  able  to 
produce  yerses  not  only  of  such  commanding  strength,  but  of  such  unlaboured 
refinement.  The  Scottish  dialect  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  almost 
obsolete  for  the  purposes  of  literature,  became,  in  the  hands  of  this  peasant, 
the  yehicle  of  thoughts  and  descriptions  which,  whether  impassioned  or 
humorous,  tender  or  satirical,  received  a  new  charm  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  language  whose  ordinary  use  was  vulgarized  by  the  illiterate.  Bums  had 
not  the  creative  power  of  the  highest  order  of  poets ;  but  in  describing  his 
own  emotions  with  a  warmth  equal  to  the  energy  with  which  he  plunged  into 
his  loves  or  friendships  ;  in  delineating  with  the  frankest  unreserve  the  errors 
from  which  his  manly  sense  and  his  natural  veneration  for  what  is  of  good 
report  could  not  preserve  him ;  in  painting  with  the  most  admirable  truth 
the  appearances  of  nature  or  the  social  characteristics  which  presented  them- 
selves to  his  observation, — few  poets  have  approached  him.  In  his  occasional 
impurities  of  thought  and  diction,  which  were  the  outbreak  of  a  reckless 
levity,  we  always  see  a  noble  nature  beneath  the  display  of  the  wildest 
licence.  The  mode  in  which  Bums  **  unlocked  his  heart"  has  nothing  in  it 
of  that  inordinate  self-love  which  exhibits  itself  in  touches  of  glaring  vanitj 
or  affected  modesty,  each  intended  to  challenge  admiration.  In  his  manlj 
pride  there  is  no  peevish  misanthropy.  In  his  violations  of  decorum  there 
is  no  desire  to  make  proselytes  to  immorality.  The  egotism  of  Bums  maj 
be  compared  with  the  egotism  of  the  most  popular  English  poet  of  the  suc- 
ceeding generation.  In  the  morbid  introspection  and  the  capricious  hatreds 
of  him  who  '^  woke  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous,"  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  innate  nobleness  of  character  of  the  rustic,  who,  having  gone  from  his 
plough  to  become  the  spoiled  child  of  Edinburgh  society,  fell  a^rwards  into 
habits  of  intemperance,  and  yet,  in  the  grossest  errors  of  his  life,  never 
exhibited  a  mean  spirit.  What  Burns  produced  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  imperfect  education,  of  continuous  labour,  of  uncongenial  employment,  of 
corrupting  society,  made  him  emphatically  the  national  poet  of  Scotland  in 
the  twelve  years  which  were  allotted  to  his  life  after  his  first  publication. 
It  has  been  affirmed — and  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  truth  of  the 
opinion — that  the  influence  of  Burns  upon  the  popular  mind  of  Scotland 
"  has  been  all  for  good,  enlarging,  elevating,  and  refining  the  national  heart, 
as  well  as  awakening  it.  The  tendency  of  some  things,  both  in  the  character 
of  the  people  and  their  peculiar  institutions,  required  such  a  check  or 
counteraction  as  was  supplied  by  this  frank,  generous,  reckless  poetry."  • 

Whilst  Scotland   is  producing:  her  Bums,  whose  inspiration  was  the 
bracing  air  of  his  own  rivers  and  hills,  and  whose  imagery  was  derived  from  the 

•  Craft.  ««Engli&b  Litoratnre,"  toL  il.  p.  424. 
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liying  or  inanimate  nature  around  him,  England  has  her  Darwin,  who  deemed 
it  the  office  of  a  poet  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  natural  appearances^ 
and  to  exhibit  the  mysteries  of  pbysiolog j  in  sonorous  rhyme.  The  physician 
©f  Derby  is  almost  forgotten.  "  Tlie  Loves  of  the  Plants"  are  less  popularly 
known  than  Canning's  imitation,  '*  The  Loves  of  the  Triangles."  The  attempt 
of  Darwin  to  marry  Science  to  Poetry  was  the  mistake  of  a  man  of  real  talent 
and  knowledge.  The  material  spirit  of  his  age  pressed  heavily  upon  him. 
The  applications  of  scientific  discovery  to  the  great  works  of  industry  filled  his 
fancy  with  incongruous  imagery.  He  saw  in  Physics  a  world  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  not  yet  appropriated  by  Imagination;  and  he  contrived  that 
unnatural  alliance  of  Fact  and  Fiction  which,  however  admired  in  his  own 
day,  has  made  his  analogies  and  similes  now  appear  simply  ludicrous.  The 
fantastic  machinery  by  which  he  attempts  to  connect  the  laws  of  vegetable 
and  aiiimal  life,  and  the  operations  of  art,  with  the  presence  of  invisible 
beings^  is  to  make  the  sylphs,  which  hovered  round  Pope's  Belinda  in  their 
tricksy  beauty,  very  poor  substitutes,  iu  Darwin's  hard  unrealities,  for  human 
inferos.  Poetry  has  better  materials  to  work  upon,  even  in  the  mortal 
toilers  by  the  side  of  the  steam-engine,  than  the  "Nymphs,"  who,  "in 
simmering  cauldrons  played."    Darwin  is  poetical  when  he  becomes  prophetic : 

**  Soon  shall  thy  arm,  tinconquered  Steam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car." 

The  prophecy  is  accomplished.     But  steam  has  another  work  to  do : 

'*  Or,  on  wide  waving  wings  expanded  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air." 

The  specific  levity  of  air,  he  explains,  being  too  great  for  the  support  of 
great  burdens  by  balloons,  "  there  seems  no  probable  method  of  flying  con- 
veniently, but  by  the  powers  of  steam,  or  some  other  explosive  material, 
which  another  half-century  may  prol)ably  discover."  The  aerial  journey  in 
the  steam-car  is  to  be  not  only  safe  but  joyous ;  there  will  probably  be  an 
intended  emigration  to  the  moon,  when 

"  Fair  crews  triumphant,  leaning  from  above, 
Shall  wave  their  fluttering  kerchiefs  as  they  move." 

A  poetical  revolution  was  at  hand.  A  little  before  the  beginning  of  the 
sonyulsionB  of  France,  and  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  war,  there  was 
a  awarm  of  gaudy  insects  fluttering  in  the  sunshine  of  fashion,  whose  painted 
wings,  bearing  them  from  flower  to  flower,  were  more  admired  than  the 
*^  ample  pinion"  of  the  true  Poet.  This  school,  called  Delia  Cruscan,  origi- 
nated with  an  English  coterie  at  Florence.  The  sonnets,  canzonets,  elegies, 
epigrams,  epistles  of  the  Anna  Matildas,  Laura-Marias,  Orlandos,  Cesarios, 
were  long  poured  out  unceasingly.  William  Giflbrd,  who  destroyed  the  tribe 
by 'his  ^^Baviad"  and  his  "Msviad,"  says  "the  epidemic  malady  was 
■pleading  from  fool  to  fool ; "  and  "  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another 
all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca."  Giflbrd  not  improperly  lauds  the  work 
which  he  had  done  in  clearing  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  from  this  deadly 
blight.  *^  Pope  and  Milton  resumed  their  superiority."  He  might  have  added 
tbat  hie  did  something  to  make  room  for  another  school, — for  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Southor     In  spite  of  the  "  This  will  never  do  "  of  the  great 
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northern  critic,  the  Lake  School,  so  called,  which  this  illastrious  trio  founded, 
has  suryived,  and  will  sunrive. 

If  the  estimates  of  writers  hj  their  contemporaries  are  not  always  true, 
they  are  at  least  curious  as  illustrations  of  the  preyailing  taste.  In  1809  there 
appeared  a  satire,  by  an  anonymous  author,  entitled  **  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Beviewers."  Some  of  this  early  production  of  Lord  Byron  is  personal 
spite,  and  much  is  false  criticism.  In  after  years  he  suppressed  the  poem, 
having  moderated  his  anger  and  matured  his  judgment.  Yet,  if  the  poetical 
critic  had  not,  to  some  extent,  reflected  the  popular  opinion,  he  would  not 
have  described  "the  simple  Wordsworth," 

**  Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  proee  is  verse,  and  Terse  is  merely  prose  ;" 

nor  characterized  **  gentle  Coleridge  '* 

'*  To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear.** 
Southey  comes  off  better : 

'*  Let  Sonthej  sing,  although  his  teeming  mnse^ 
Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse.** 

It  may  be  consolatory  to  neglected  poets  to  know,  that  the  two  greatest  of 
the  Lake  Poets  have  won  their  freshest  laurels  from  a  generation  that  suc- 
ceeded the  doubters  and  scoffers  of  their  early  period.  It  wa^  not  merely  the 
dull  and  the  acrimonious  who  spoke  slightingly  of  "Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
even  as  recently  as  1811.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  most  cases  a  generous  critic,  in  his 
"Feast  of  the  Poets"  makes  Apollo  look  pleased  upon  "Bob  Southey;" 
but  Apollo  "  turned  without  even  a  look  **  for  the  "  three  or  four  others  '* 
who  had  entered  with  him  : 

*'  For  Coleridge  had  vexed  him  long  since,  I  suppose. 
By  his  idling,  and  gabbling,  and  muddling  in  prose  ; 
And  as  to  that  Wordsworth  f  he*d  been  so  bennrst, 
Second  childhood  with  him  had  come  close  on  the  first.*** 

Apollo  having  cried,  "  Laurels  for  four,"  the  honoured  guests  of  the  God  are 

Campbell,  Southey,  Scott,  and  Moore.     Crabbe  is  to  be  recreated  "  down* 

Btairs :" 

<<  And  let  him  have  part  of  what  goes  from  the  table.*' 

Wordsworth  had  appeared  as  a  writer  of  verse  in  1793.  The  first  yolume  of 
the  *'  Lyrical  Ballads ' '  was  published  in  1798.  In  the  second  volume,  published 
in  1800,  he  was  associated  with  Coleridge.  Of  ''Joan  of  Arc,*'  the  first  poem 
which  Southey  gave  to  the  world,  in  1796,  a  portion  was  contributed  by  Cole- 
ridge. The  relative  value  of  the  three  friends,  as  poets,  has  been  somewhat 
differently  adjudged  in  the  present  time  from  the  early  estimate  of  their  peculiar 
powers.  Southey,  the  most  voluminous,  is  now  little  read,  and  has  certainly 
not  produced  an  enduring  influence  upon  our  poetical  literature.  Coleridge, 
who,  of  the  trio,  has  written  the  smaller  amount  of  verse,  is  generally  held  to  be 
the  most  exquisite  artist,  although  least  fitted  to  be  popular.  Wordsworth — 
described  by  Hazlitt  as  the  most  original  poet  living ;  but  one  whose  writings 
were  not  read  by  the  vulgar,  not  understood  by  the  learned,  despised  by  the 

*  We  quote  from  the  flnt  edition  of  this  dever  poem,  published  in  "  The  Beflector.'* 
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gmt/uid  ridiculed  bj  the  fashionable — ^liyed  to  see  his  writings  universallj 
read  hy  learned,  great,  fashionable,  and  even  ^*  the  vulgar."  His  power  was 
slowly  won,  but  it  was  enduring ;  for  he  looked  bejond  the  classes  that  were 
once  deemed  to  be  alone  sufficiently  eleyated  for  the  purposes  of  didactic 
or  descriptive  verse.  The  great  objection  to  his  writings  was, ''  the  wilfulness 
with  which  he  persists  in  choosing  his  examples  of  intellectual  dignity  and 
tenderness  exclusively  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society."  The  Edinburgh 
Beriewer  wanted  Mr.  "Wordsworth,  "  instead  of  confining  himself  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  society  of  the  dale-men,  and  cottagers,  and  little  children,  who 
£[>rm  the  subjects  of  his  book,  to  condescend  to  mingle  a  little  more  with  the 
people  who  were  to  read  and  judge  of  it."*  The  poet  had  his  reward  in  the 
iact  that  the  exceptional  class  of  the  lower  ranks  became  his  readers  and 
admirers.    Ho  survived  till  the  era  of  diffused  education. 

It  was  the  complaint  of  the  author  of ''  English  Bards,"  that  a  new  reading 
public  had  arisen  to  buy  books  according  to  their  own  tastes. 

"  Badi  eonntry  book-dnb  bows  the  knee  to  BaaL 
And,  hurling' lawfiil  genius  from  the  throne, 
Breets  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own." 

It  was  a  grievance,  that  out  of  this  new  demand  authors  were  to  be  paid  at 
a  rate  far  beyond  that  of  the  exclusive  periods  of  the  commerce  of  literature. 
For  this  was  Byron  indignant  in  his  days  of  innocence,  when  he  could  spurn 
Scott  as  "  Apollo's  venal  son,"  deeming  it  a  sin  against  the  dignity  of  verse 
that  the  booksellers  had  agreed  to  pay  for  "  Marmion  "  at  the  rate  of  *'  half- 
a-crown  a  line."  In  a  year  or  two  Byron  was  as  greedy  a  worshipper  of  "  stern 
Mammon  "  as  any  **  hireling  bard."  The  Circulating  Library  and  the  Book 
Club  had,  to  some  extent,  superseded  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
private  book-buyers.  To  this  more  numerous  body  of  readers  did  the  pub- 
liihers  of  '*  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  of  "  Marmion,"  of  "  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake/*  and  of  Scott's  other  romances  in  verse,  address  themselves,  when 
they  reprinted  his  inconveniently  splendid  and  dear  quartos  in  more  modest 
and  cheaper  octavos.  ''  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  was  published  in  1805, 
and  **  Marmion  "  in  1808.  Byron  designated  these  poems  as  "  stale  romance." 
With  them  commenced  the  new  era  of  narrative  poetry,  which  has  almost 
wholly  superseded  the  merely  didactic  and  descriptive  orders  of  verse,  and 
which  is'  not  incompatible  with  the  most  refined  and  most  subtle  reve- 
lations of  poetical  feeling.  Never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  the  designation 
of  Scott's  narrative  poems  as  ''  stale  romance."  He  had  the  most  ample 
knowledge  of  all  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  especially  of  the  legendary 
lore  of  his  native  land.  His  critical  devotion  to  this  most  seductive  of  the 
pursuits  of  antiquarianism  was  exhibited  in  his  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,"  originally  published  in  1802  and  1803.  The  young  Edinburgh 
Advocate  had  previously  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  Literature  of 
Qermany,  of  which  new  well  of  thought  and  diction  other  poets  were 
drinking  so  freely.  But  he  saw  at  home  a  waste  ground  of  imagination 
ready  for  his  profitable  culture.  The  quaint  and  sometimes  tedious  sim- 
pUdtj  of  the  old  romance  was  to  be  superseded  by  a  rush  of  easy  and  glo^dng 
narrative  which  the  imperfectly  cultivated  mind  could  enjoy ;  and  of  which 

•  Jeffrey's  **Essaj8,"  vol.  ii.  p.  50S. 
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the  critical  faculty  could  scarcely  deny  the  charm,  however  it  might  sneer  at 
mountain  spirits  and  rirer  sprites,  the  goblin  page  and  the  wizard's  grave. 
There  are  two  critical  notices  of  Scott's  Poems,  reprinted  in  juxta-position 
by  their  accomplished  author,  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  triumphs  which 
Scott  bad  achieved  in  a  few  years.  That  on  '^  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'* 
written  in  1805,  concludes  thus :  **  The  locality  of  the  subject  is  likely  to 
obstruct  its  popularity ;  and  the  author,  by  confining  himself  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  description  of  manners  and  personal  adventures,  has  forfeited 
the  attraction  which  might  have  been  derived  from  the  delineation  of  rural 
scenery."  •  The  critique  on  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  written  in  1810, 
opens  thus :  "  Mr.  Scott,  though  living  in  an  age  remarkably  prolific  of 
original  poetry,  has  manifestly  outstripped  all  his  competitors  in  the  race  of 
popularity,  and  stands  already  upon  a  height  to  which  no  other  writer  has 
attained  in  the  memory  of  any  one  now  alive."  f 

The  popularity  of  Walter  Scott  as  a  narrative  poet  was  equalled,  if  not 
exceeded,  by  that  of  lord  Byron,  when  he  reluctantly  turned  from  satire  and 
the  comparatively  tame  Cantos  T.  and  II.  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  to  write  verse 
Bomances,  of  which  the  scenes  were  Oriental,  and  the  heroes  were  modelled 
from  his  own  likeness.  Byron  was  almost  universally  held  as  the  first  of 
living  poets.  There  were  some,  it  is  true,  wbo  doubted  the  reasonableness  of 
the  universal  homage ;  some  who  ascribed  his  extraordinary  fame  to  causes 
of  a  more  temporary  and  artificial  nature  than  the  power  of  his  genius ;  who 
thought  that  the  multiplication  of  his  own  portrait  was  no  indication  of  a 
real  knowledge  of  the  human  heart;  who  upheld  the  faith  that  a  truly 
great  poet  could  not  be  impressed  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
external  world  without  an  abiding  sense  of  the  Creator's  presence,  nor  could 
survey  mankind  in  the  spirit  of  an  insane  contempt  of  his  country,  and 
of  malignant  hatred  of  classes  and  individuals  amongst  whom  he  had 
lived.  In  the  poem  which,  considered  in  a  merely  literary  point  of  view,  is 
his  greatest  production,  *'  Don  Juan "  is  the  intensification  of  the  sensud. 
attributes  of  the  poet's  o^soi  character,  dressed  up  with  marvellous  ability  for 
no  other  end  than  to  dazzle  and  corrupt.  A  higher  taste,  and  a  more  pre- 
valent sense  of  decency,  has  done  more  to  consign  this  poem  to  partial 
neglect  than  Lord  Eldon's  refusal  to  give  it  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
copyright.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  our  living  novelists  has  depicted 
an  East  Indian  officer,  who,  having  returned,  after  long  absence  to  his 
native  country,  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  more  recent  judgments  of  English 
society  on  matters  of  literature,  is  scandalized  at  the  critical  opinions  of  his 
son's  friends — opinions  which  were  not  of  Colonel  Newcome's  time.  What! 
Lord  Byron  not  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world !  Sir  Walter  a  poet 
of  the  second  order !  That  reverence  for  Mr.  Wordsworth,  what  did  it 
mean  ?  Mr.  Keats,  and  the  young  Mr.  Tennyson  of  Cambridge,  the  chief  of 
modem  poets !  Such  were  the  mutations  of  opinion  between  the  last  years 
of  King  Qeorge  III.  and  the  first  years  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Whilst  Byron  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  reputation,  and  Wordsworth 
was  slowly  establishing  an  enduring  influence  upon  the  popular  mind,  two 
young  poets  appeared,  who,  for  a  time,  had  to  endure  as  much  obloquy  and 

•  Jeflwy's  "Ri^ys,"  voL  ii.  p.  380,  f  Und,,  p.  287. 
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neglect  as  ordinarilj  falls  to  the  lot  of  intrusive  mediocrity.  lu  1812,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  Shelley  printed  his  "  Queen  Mab.*'  In  1821,  he  was  drowned 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  these  ten  years  of  a  feverish  and  often  unhappy 
existence,  he  produced  a  body  of  poetry  *'  remarkable  for  its  quantity,  but 
mach  more  wonderful  for  the  quality  of  the  greater  part  of  it."  *  Few 
were  his  contemporary  admirers.  He  was  denounced  and  dreaded.  At  war 
with  many  of  the  institutions  of  society ;  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  but 
with  a  vague  belief  of  an  over-ruling  power,  and  of  the  soul's  immortality; 
his  rash  opinions,  confirmed  by  something  like  persecution ;  it  was  reserved 
for  another  age  to  understand  the  rare  qualities  of  his  genius.  Shelley  has 
been  called  ''the  poet  of  poets."  His  highest  excellences  are  scarcely 
capable  of  rousing  enthusiasm  in  ordinary  readers,  now  that  he  if  read. 
Keats  published  two  volumes  of  Poems  in  1817 ;  his  third  volume  appeared 
a  few  months  before  his  death  in  1821.  The  inspiration  of  Keats,  like  that 
of  Shelley,  was  fitted  to  attract  fervent  votaries,  but  only  amongst  a  com- 
paratively small  class — ^those  **  of  imagination  all  compact."  The  narrative 
facility  of  Scott,  the  splendid  declamation  of  Byron,  were  elements  of  popu- 
larity which  were  wanting  in  these  masters  of  a  subtler  art. 

The  narrative  character,  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  verse  of  this 
period  had  established  its  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  was  now  adopted  by 
writers  whose  earlier  productious  were  more  in  conformity  with  the  tastes 
of  a  generation  passing  away.  Campbell  had  a  wider  reputation  than  any 
contemporary  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  created  by  his  ''  Pleasures  of 
Hope  "  and  his  noble  lyrics.  In  1809,  he  produced  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming." 
[Rogers  appeared  to  revive  from  a  sleep  of  twenty  years,  when,  in  1814,  he 
published  "  Jaqueline,"  in  conjunction  with  the  "  Lara "  of  Byron.  His 
**  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  appeared  in  1792.  He  returned  to  his  characteristic 
styltt  in  the  '*  Italy  "  of  1822.  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  Juvenile  Poems  appeared 
in  1802,  and  whose  poetical  faculty  had  been  subsequently  displayed  in 
graceful  verse,  light  or  serious,  in  1816  took  his  place  amongst  the  narrative 
poets  by  his  '*  Story  of  Bimini."  Moore,  the  wittiest  of  satirists,  the  most 
elegant  of  song-writers,  published  "  Lalla  Bookh  "  in  1817.  Crabbe, — who, 
when  he  published  a  volume  of  "  Poems  "  in  1807,  was  hailed  "  with  the  same 
sort  of  feeling  that  would  be  excited  by  tidings  of  an  ancient  friend,  whom  we 
no  longer  expected  to  see  in  this  world,t — in  that  volume  reprinted  "  The 
Village."  'His  new  productions,  which  included  "The  Parish  Eegister," 
were  principally  of  a  narrative  character.  In  1810  came  "  The  Borough," 
with  the  same  marked  feature  of  the  recent  poetical  school;  in  1812, 
*'TtleB ; "  and  in  1819, ''  Tales  of  the  Hall."  It  is  in  these  novelets  in  verse 
of  Crabbe  that  we  must  look  for  such  occasional  delineations  of  manners  as 
have  made  the  prose  novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  most  valuable  studies  of 
the  times  in  which  they  flourished.  The  life  of  the  country  town  and  its 
neighbourhood,  half  a  century  ago,  has  coarser  and  harder  features  than 
would  now  ofier  themselves,  even  in  the  least  refined  classes.  The  sea-going 
population  of  the  "Borough"  are  "a  bold,  artful,  surly,  savage  race," — 
imni^ler8y  wreckers,  bribed  electors.     They  dwell  where  there  are  dung- 

*  Omik,  "SogliBh  Literatnxv,**  voL  li  p.  49S. 
t  *'Sdm.  Beriew,**  April,  1808. 
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heaps  before  every  door,  ia  the  "  infected  row  we  term  onr  sfmt."  There 
"  riots  are  nightly  heard."  Within  their  he  rels  all  is  filth  and  indecency* 
Books  there  are  none,  but  ballads  on  the  wall,  abusive  or  obscene.  Aid- 
borough  was  then  a  watering-place, — and  had  a  "  Season.*'  There  are  few  of 
its  visitors  now  who  would  be  content  with 

*'  The  briok-floor*d  parlour  irhich  the  batcher  lets.*' 

The  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  a  prosperous  fisherman,  did  not  know  in  the 
painful  accumulation  of  wealth,  that  money  would  multiply  at  interest.  He 
was  not  alone  in  his  ignorance.  The  race  of  hoarders  was  common  in  every 
district  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  neighbouring  Squire  comes 
once  a  month  to  the  ''  Free  and  Easy  Club,*'  to  be  the  hero  of  the  night. 
The  rector,  doctor,  and  attorney  meet,  in  pleasant  conviviality,  to  talk  over 
parish  afiairs  and  politics,-— election  zeal,  and 

"The  mnnnnriDg  poor  who  will  not  fast  in  peace." 

In  such  meetings  there  was  ever  a  dictator, — a  "  Justice  Bolt," — whose 
passion  was  that  of  "  teaching  " 

"Those  who  instruction  needed  not,  or  songht  ;** 

—-in  more  recent  times  a  malady  most  incident  to  Scots.  The  attorney 
then  thought  that  he  could  best  thrive  in  encouraging  litigation.  The 
apothecary,  ''all  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit,"  was  protected 
in  his  neglect  of  the  poor  by  a  "drowsy  bench.*'  The  parish  priest, 
who  heeded  not  the  summons  to  a  pauper's  bed,*  had  not  yet  been 
roused  out  of  his  indifference  by  the  presence  near  his  church  of  "  Sec^  in 
Eeligion."  Bomanists,  Baptists,  Swedenborgians,  TJniversalists,  Jews,  were 
found  in  the  country  town ;  but  most  prevailing  were  the  "  Methodists,  of 
two  kinds,  Calvinistic  and  Arminian." 

"  Sects  in  Religion  ?    Tes,  of  every  race 
We  nnrse  some  portion  in  our  faroured  place ; 
Not  one  warm  preacher  of  one  growing  Sect 
Can  saj  our  Borough  treats  him  with  neglect ; 
Frequent  as  fashions,  they  with  us  appear, 
And  you  might  ask,  *  how  think  we  for  the  year  V  ** 

In  the  "  Edinburgh  Eeview,"  of  1816,  Jeffrey  attributed  the  creation  of 
an  effectual  demand  for  more  profound  speculation  and  more  serious  emotion 
than  were  dealt  in  by  the  writers  of  the  former  century,  to  the  agitations  of 
the  French  revolution,  the  impression  of  the  new  literature  of  Germany,  and 
"  the  rise  or  revival  of  a  more  evangelical  spirit  in  the  body  of  the  people."  t 
The  direct  relations  of  this  "more  evangelical  spirit"  to  our  lighter 
literature  are  not  very  manifest ;  but  its  indirect  effect  may  be  traced  in  the 
general  abandonment  in  prose  works  of  fiction  of  the  grossness  which  still 
lingered  in  the  delineations  of  social  life  which  came  after  those  of  the  great 
humourists  who  were  passing  away  when  George  III.  ascended  the  throne. 
This  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  reformation  of  manners,  which  had 
unquestionably  been  produced  by  the  same  religious  influences  steadily 


*  The  picture  of  "the  jovial  youth  "  who  thought  his  duty  was  comprised  in  his  "Sn]idaj*t 
task/'  is  found  in  Grabbers  early  poem  of  **Tbe  l^Uage/' 
t  *•  Essays,"  vol.  i.  ^  167. 
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working  amongst  a  portion  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  In  1787, 
Wilberforce  entered  in  his  Journal  a  solemn  record  of  what  he  deemed  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  his  life :  **  G-od  has  set  before  me  the  reformation  of  my 
country's  manners."  His  other  great  object,  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  had  been  accomplished  ;  and  a  visible  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
general  aspects  of  society — in  all  of  the  community  except  some  of  the  very 
high,  and  many  of  the  very  low — ^before  the  close  of  his  career  of  practical 
benevolence  in  1833.  The  **  more  evangelical  spirit  '* — ^which  many  good  and 
earnest  men  condemned  as  sectarian,  had  penetrated  into  the  Church.  A 
writer  who  has  described  the  various  phases  of  this  transition  period  of 
religion,  with  a  natural  affection  for  the  somewhat  exclusive  society  amidst 
which  he  was  reared,  but  with  a  generous  catholicity  of  mind,  has  shown  the 
difficulty  of  discriminating  between  the  senses  of  two  appellations,  "  Ortho- 
dox" and  ''  EvangelicaL"  He  says, "  The  knot  would  perhaps  have  been  best 
cut,  by  defining  an  Orthodox  clergyman  as  one  who  held,  in  dull  and  barren 
formality,  the  very  same  doctrines  which  the  Evangelical  clergyman  held  in 
cordial  and  prolific  vitality."  •  The  "prolific  vitality"  fortunately  took  the 
form  of  association.  Societies  were  formed  for  grappling  with  open  im- 
morality, and  for  mitigating  some  of  the  more  obvious  evils  of  vice  and 
Ignorance.  The  Theological  Literature  of  this  awakening  period  presented  a 
novel  aspect.  The  spirit  of  polite  imbelief,  which  England  had  imparted  to 
France  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  travelled 
back  from  France  to  England  towards  the  end  of  that  century,  in  the  grosser 
forms  of  denunciation  and  ribaldry.  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  applied 
themselves  to  put  down  "The  Age  of  Beason"  with  gentle  argument — 
apologetical  rather  than  confiding.  The  great  and  fashionable,  who  shuddered 
at  the  notion  that  those  beneath  them  should  have  their  faith  shaken  and 
their  morals  corrupted  by  atheistical  and  licentious  writers,  did  not  wholly 
itand  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  to  whom  the  Eoyal  Proclamation  of  1787 
against  Yice  was  addressed.  The  private  offences,  in  the  support  of  whose 
official  interdiction  Wilberforce  founded  a  society,  were,  profanation  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  swearing,  drunkenness.  The  great  gave  their  Sunday  card 
parties,  and  Sunday  concerts,  long  after  Hannah  More  published,  in  1796, 
her  "  Estimate  of  the  Eeligion  of  the  Fashionable  World,"  and  Wilberforce, 
in  1797,  his  "  Practical  Christianity."  "  The  Clapham  Sect"  strove  manfully 
against  these  anomalies,  amidst  hypocritical  assent  and  covert  ridicule.  Some 
of  this  ridicule  was  deserved.  It  has  been  candidly  acknowledged  that  "  the 
spirit  of  coterie  "  was  amongst  them.  They  "  admired  in  each  other  the 
reflection  of  their  own  looks,  and  the  echo  of  their  own  voices."  t  It  is  this 
quality  that  now  renders  "  Coslebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  "—one  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  the  class  of  religious  novels,  of  which  this  production  of 
"ff^TiTiah  More  was  the  first  example — the  most  tedious  of  homilies  pretend- 
ing to  be  amusing.  What  has  been  called  "  the  unquenchable  thirst  for 
spiritual  excitement"  exposed  well-meaning  crowds,  who  had  a  perpetual 
craving  for  the  fountains  of  platform  eloquence,  to  manifest  a  spirit  of 
iotolerance  and  exdusiveness  which  detracted  largely  from  their  honest 

*  ISr  James  Stephen,  **  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Fiography,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
t  Ibid,,  p.  807. 
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enthusiasm  for  schemes  of  beneTolence.  Advertisements  in  Magazines  o( 
Sectarian  doctrines,  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  Margate  Hoj,  set  oo 
foot  for  the  accommodation  of  religious  characters ;  of  an  eligible  residence, 
in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  three  places  within  half 
a  mile ;  and  of  a  serious  man-servant  wanted  who  can  shave ; — such  announce* 
meuts  as  these,  with  which  half  a  century  has  made  us  more  familiar,  were 
new  and  strange  objects  of  ridicule  in  1808*  Mackintosh,  whd  looked  with 
a  real  satisfaction  at  the  public  religious  advocacy  of  such  measures  as  the 
removal  of  slavery,  the  amendment  of  the  criminal  laws,  and  the  general 
circulation  of  the  Bible-— himself  a  frequent  speaker  at  Anniversaries  of  Bible 
Societies — was  fully  alive  to  the  mistake  of  these  pretensions  to  peculiar 
.sanctity  which  have  operated  so  Injuriously  on  the  true  interests  of  religion. 
He  thus  makes  a  note  in  his  Diary  of  1818  :  "  They  have  introduced  a  new 
language,  in  which  they  never  say  that  A.  B.  is  good,  or  virtuous,  or  even 
religious,  but  that  he  is  an  Advanced  Christian."  f 

The  orthodox  Divinity  of  this  period  was  distinguished  for  its  scholarship 
and  speculative  ability  rather  than  for  the  spiritual  gifts  claimed  for  another 
school.  Of  those  who  maintained  the  intellectual  imputation  of  the  Euglish 
Church,  Faley  was  the  foremost.  Of  pulpit  orators,  England  could  claim  no 
one  supreme.  Chalmers,  whose  oratorical  powers  commanded  the  admiration 
of  our  most  accomplished  parliamentary  speakers,  was  also  the  most  admired, 
and  deservedly  so,  of  those  who  committed  their  eloquence  to  the  calm  judgment 
of  the  closet.  His ''  Astrouomical  Discourses,"  published  in  1816,  rivalled  the 
novels  of  Walter  Scott  in  their  fascinations  for  all  readers.  Scotland  produced 
another  writer  of  Sermons,  Hugh  Blair,  whose  popularity  for  a  while  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  modem  divine  of  the  Church  of  Eingland.  Feeble  and 
elegant,  they  excited  no  profound  emotions ;  but  were  generally  welcomed  as 
agreeable  reading  for  family  Sunday  evenings.  Of  a  very  different  character 
was  the  preaching  of  Bobert  Hall,  the  Baptist  minister, — a  man  who  redeemed 
Dissent  from  the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity  that  attached  to 
pulpits  filled  by  uneducated  men,  who  left  their  proper  vocations  to  be  gospel 
lights.  Sound  thinkers  such  as  Bobert  Hall  were  calculated  to  shame 
the  orthodox  divines  who,  in  too  many  instances,  were  opposed  to  the  spread 
of  Education.  In  a  sermon,  preached  in  1810,  on  "  The  Advantages  of  Know- 
ledge to  the  Lower  Classes,"  he  says,  "  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  figure  by 
which  society  is  compared  to  a  pyramid,  it  is  on  them  its  stability  chiefly 
depends ;  the  elaborate  ornaments  at  top  will  be  a  wretched  compensation  for 
the  want  of  solidity  for  the  lower  parts  of  the  structure." 

It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  crusade  against  "  Vice  "  carried  on  by  the 
school  of  **  Advanced  Christians,"  to  imitate  the  old  Puritans  in  their  undis- 
criminating  hatred  of  the  Stage.  This  hatred  was  a  little  out  of  season,  for 
Comedy,  happily  ceasing  to  reflect  the  worst  private  manners,  had  become 
decorous.  The  goddess  of  dulness  had  driven  the  imps  of  licentiousness  off 
the  boards ;  although  their  unholy  revels  were  encouraged  in  the  saloons.  This 
shamelessness  was  certainly  enough  to  make  good  men  sometimes  regard  the 
theatres  as  dangerous  for  their  sons.    But  is  was  scaroely  sufficient  to  justify 

•  "  Edinburgh  Revieir,*'  Tot  xi.  p.  351. 

t  **  lift  of  Sir  James  Alackintoab/*  vol  u.  p.  35S. 
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that  tasteless  haired  of  all  theatrical  representations,  which  equally  pro* 
scribed  '*  Hamlet "  and  "  Tom  and  Jerry,"  and  thought  that  there  would  be 
contamination  in  beholding  the  sublime  impersonations  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  or  in 
listening  to  the  majestic  rhetoric  of  John  Kemble.  Their  proscription  of 
the  stage  was  not  lessened  when  Miss  O'Neil  and  Edmund  Kean  came  to 
maintain  the  succession  of  great  tragedians.  It  is  remarkable  that,  with 
such  actors  as  the  patent  theatres  possessed  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  with  all  the  affluence  of  the  poetry  of  that  era,  no 
onginal  tragedy  was  produced  that  could  hold  its  place,  even  by  the  side  of 
the  still  popular  scenes  of  Eowe  and  Otway.  The  poetical  tendencies  of  tho 
age  were  not  dramatic ;  the  most  popular  of  its  poets  wrote  many  tragedies; 
bat  ''  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is,  in  all  lord  Byron's  plays,  a  single 
remarkable  passage  which  owes  any  portion  of  its  interest  or  effect  to  its 
connection  with  the  characters  or  the  action."*  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  dramas  of  Coleridge.  Scott's  three  attempts  at  poetical  dialogue  were 
utter  failures.  The  poets  who  wrote  plays  did  not  conceive  them  in  the 
spirit  of  plays  to  be  acted.  Mr.  Milman's  "  Eazio,"  which  was  not  written 
for  the  stage,  was  better  adapted  to  the  stage,  and  had  a  greater  success 
than  any  other  works  of  a  living  poet,  in  the  hands  of  the  actors,  who  seized 
upon  it  before  the  existence  of  the  law  of  dramatic  copyright.  In  the  same 
era,  when  manners  were  sufficiently  marked  to  offer  valuable  studies  of  the 
social  life  of  the  npper  classes,  there  was  no  worthy  successor  to  Sheridan. 
Had  there  been  a  comic  writer  who  could  have  carried  forward  some  portion 
of  the  brilliant  wit  of  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  to  have  shown  us  the 
"  dandies"  of  the  Eegency — a  race  whose  foppery  was  not  less  intellectual 
than  that  of  the  sparkling  heroes  of  Congreve  and  Yanbrugh — we  might 
have  had  preserved  to  us  a  picture  of  manners  which  have  wholly  departed 
in  the  lazy  affectation  of  the  exclusive  class  in  more  recent  days.  Tb9 
manners  which  the  stage  presented  were  made  up  of  traits  of  character 
derived  from  the  peculiar  aptitudes  of  the  comic  actors — the  Irishman,  the 
Yorkshireman,  the  rakish  right-honourable,  the  sentimental  tradesman — 
all  drawn  to  a  pattern  of  the  most  approved  mode  of  flattering  the  houest, 
patriotic,  and  somewhat  obtuse  middle  class,  who  were  the  great  supporters 
of  the  theatre.  John-Bullism  was  in  the  ascendant ;  and  there  was  no  surer 
way  to  an  Englishman's  heart  than  to  stimulate  his  national  pride,  and  repre- 
sent his  fireside  as  the  seat  of  all  the  virtues. 

If  the  classic  Comedy  had  passed  away, — if  Apollo,  coming  to  the  "  Eeast 
of  the  Poets,"  mistook  ''  Beynolds  and  Arnold,  Hook,  Dibdin  and  Cherry," 
for  "the  waiters" — ^the  Novel,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  beginning 
to  assert  its  legitimate  claims  to  be  the  reflector  of  manners  as  well  as  "  the 
mender  of  hearts."  The  prose  fictions  of  Godwin  and  Holcroft  were  written 
for  the  development  of  political  doctrines.  ** Caleb  Williams"  is  not  a 
fiction  of  actual  life ;  although  a  most  forcible  protest  against  some  of  the 
grosser  forms  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  prevailed  in  a  social  state 
professing  to  be  based  upon  the  legal  rights  of  all  conditions  of  men.  "  Hugh 
Trevor"  is  a  mild  infusion  of  the  principles  that  placed  its  author  in  a 
dangerous  position,  irom  which  he  was  saved  by  the  eloquence  of  Erskine 

♦  Macauliiy,  "Essaya,"  yol.  L  p.  346. 
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The  ''  Zeluco  **  and  other  novels  of  Dr.  Moore  were  of  the  Bame  semi-didaetie 
character.  Fannj  Bumej  was  a  delineator  of  &8hionable  life ;  but  there  js 
nothing  half  so  real  in  ''  Evelina  **  and  *'  Gecib'a*'  and  **  Camilla^"  as  her 
pictures  of  the  dull  court  of  George  III.  at  Windsor,  with  the  equeroes 
standing  for  two  hours  in  an  outer  room  to  hear  the  evening  concerts.  The 
ordinary  routine  of  the  upper  slaves  of  Bojaltj,  described  by  one  of  the 
victims  as  "riding  and  walking,  and  standing  and  bowing**  in  dutiful  atten« 
dance,  and  their  highest  accomplishments,  to  walk  out  of  a  room  backwards 
and  never  to  cough  or  sneeze— -these  courtly  attributes  are  eminently  sugges- 
tive of  the  contrast  between  the  life  in  the  Lodge  at  Windsor  in  1786,  and 
the  life  in  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  thirty  years  later.  Gheorge  III.  asking 
wise  questions  of  men  of  science  that  were  admitted  to  the  Queen's  tea- 
table — Dr.  Herschel,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  De  Luc ; — and  the  Begent  assuring 
Mr.  Wilberforce  that  if  he  would  come  to  dine  with  him  his  ears  should 
not  be  offended — "I  should  hear  nothing  in  his  house  to  give  me  pain, 
that  even  if  there  should  be  at  another  time,  there  should  not  be  when  I 
was  there  :'*♦  George  HI.  reading  his  despatches  before  his  eight  o'clock 
chapel ;  tramping  over  his  farm  or  following  his  harriers  till  his  one  o'clock 
dinner, — and  George  IV.  remaining  in  his  rohe  de  ckamhre  all  the  morning, 
either  to  receive  his  ministers,  or  lecturing  his  tailor  on  the  cut  of  his 
last  new  coat,t — although  these  may  be  traits  of  individual  character,  they 
are  nevertheless  to  be  associated  with  marked  changes  in  the  general  tone 
of  society.  The  "  plain  living"  was  gone.  The  "  high  thinking"  might  have 
also  been  "  no  more,"  had  not  a  change  come  over  the  manners  of  the  great, 
and  had  not  the  middle  classes  been  raised  and  refined  by  a  nobler  order  of 
literature.    It  was  in  1802  that  the  despairing  poet  complained, — 

*'  No  gnmdenr  noir  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  U8.** 

The  age  of  epics  was  past ;  but  the  charms  of  poetical  or  prose  narrative 
were  to  impart  higher  pleasures  than  those  of  luxurious  indulgence  to  a  new 
race  of  readers.  Looking  back  upon  the  real  dangers,  the  vain  fears,  the 
party  distractions,  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  was  a  substantial 
blessing  to  the  boy  growing  into  manhood  that  such  rich  stores  of  pleasurable 
emotion  were  spread  before  him  by  the  imaginative  writers  who  were  then 
developing  their  riches.     The  young  student  of  that  time  might  say, — 

*'  Mnch  ha^e  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold  ;** 

but  never  with  such  joyous  feelings  as  in  these  days  of  new  poets  and  new 
novelists  that  may  aspire  to  rank  with  the  immortals. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  a  reader  of  a  later  time  an  adequate  notion  of 
the  interest  excited  by  the  rapid  appearance  of  that  series  of  novels,  of  which 
«  Waverley "  was  the  first  that  surprised  the  world  into  a  new  source  of 
delight.  Scott  has  attributed  his  desire  to  introduce  the  natives  of  his  own 
country  to  the  sister  kingdom,  as  having  been  partly  suggested  by  the  well- 
merited  fame  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  whose  Irish  pictures  had  made  the  English 
familiar  with  the  character  of  their   gay   and   kind-hearted  neighbours, 

•  **  Life  of  Wilberforce,*'  vol.  iv.  p.  277.    ' 
t  "Kaiketfs  Diary,"  voL  iiL  p.  56.   , 
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Admirable  in  their  truth  as  are  tbose  novels  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  which  she 
delineates  the  yirtues  and  the  foibles  of  the  Irish  of  her  day ;  skilful  as  she 
was  in  the  management  of  some  of  her  stories ;  always  using  her  powers  in 
the  cause  of  an  honest  patriotism,  and  in  the  exposure  of  social  abuses — ^they 
had  the  attraction  of  faithful  representations  of  existing  manners,  but  wanted 
that  charm  of  romantic  indistinctness  which  belongs  to  noyels  founded  upon 
^chronicles  of  eld.'*  They  have  now  an  historical  value  which  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  accomplished  authoress  would  have  scarcely  acknowledged. 
Bat  the  author  of"  Waverley/'  who  lived  essentially  in  the  past,  although  pro- 
fessing to  have  derived  his  impulse  to  paint  the  8<M)ttish  character  from  "  the 
rich  humour,  pathetic  tenderness,  and  admirable  tact"  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  never 
attempted  the  picture  of  the  Scot  of  his  own  day.  "  The  ancient  traditions  and 
high  spirit  of  a  people  who,  living  in  a  civili;Eed  age  and  country,  retained  so 
strong  a  tincture  of  manners  belonging  to  an  early  period  of  society,"  were 
suited  to  a  new  form  of  romance  in  which  the  picturesque  and  the  literal 
might  be  happily  blended.  How  great  was  the  tQtimate  success  of  this 
experiment  it  is  needless  to  trace ;  or  how  Scott's  original  scheme  expanded 
into  tales  of  **  fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves,"  common  to  various  climes  and 
eras  of  chivalry  and  feudalism.  The  success  of  the  Waverley  novels  made 
the  greater  portion  of  the  literature  of  the  Circulatiog  Library  a  drug  in  the 
market.  The  Inchbalds,  and  Bumeys,  and  Eadcliffes  held  their  places  for  a 
little  while.  But  the  accumulations  of  stupidity  which  had  encumbered  the 
boi^uellers'  shelves  for  thirty  years  ceased  to  circulate.  Amidst  this  revolu- 
tion arose  a  female  writer  of  real  genius,  Jane  Austen.  Her  six  novels  will 
never  be  swept  away  with  the  rubbish  of  her  "  Minerva  Press  "  compeers. 
The  English  life  of  the  upper  middle  classes  in  the  village  and  the  country 
town — a  life  unchequered  by  startling  incident ;  a  simple  reality  which,  it 
might  be  thought,  every  one  could  paint,  and  which  would  be  dull  and  uninte- 
resting when  painted — is  by  this  young  woman  delineated  with  a  power  which 
makes  actual  things  more  real  than  what  is  palpable  to  all,  and  by  which  the 
most  familiar  scenes  are  looked  upon  as  if  they  were  new.  This  is  high  Art. 
The  rapid  development  in  the  first  two  decades  of  this  century  of  a 
popular  literature  of  a  nobler  order  than  what  had  preceded  it,  is  in  some 
degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  upon  opinion  of  a  higher  school  of 
criticism.  "  The  Edinburgh  Eeview,'*  in  1802,  divorced  the  crafts  of  the 
reriewer  and  the  bookseller.  Without  wholly  assenting  to  the  dictum  of 
lord  Cockbum,  that  Francis  Jeffrey  was  "  the  greatest  of  British  critics,"  we 
may  well  believe  that  no  one  had  preceded  him,  and  that  few  have  come  after 
him,  who  directed  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries  upon  current  Litera- 
ture with  such  a  fund  of  good  sense,  with  such  a  quick  perception  of  faults, 
with  such  a  generous  appreciation  of  beauties,  and  with  such  an  honest  im- 
partiality,— always  excepting  the  few  cases  in  which  poets,  especially,  had  the 
misfortune  to  deviate  into  fields  which  the  critic  deemed  barren.  The 
services  which  that  Beview  rendered  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  great  political  and  social  questions  in  which  improvement 
at  one  time  looked  hopeless,  need  not  here  be  detailed.  It  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  say,  that  it  stimulated  a  healthful  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  altogether  con- 
tributed largely  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  intelligence.  The  "  Quarterly 
Beview  "  came  in  1809  to  supply  what  was  deemed  a  necessary  antidote  to 
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the  political  opinionB  of  the  "  Edinburgh."  Its  editor,  William  Gifford,  was 
far  less  tolerant  as  a  critic  than  Jeflfrey,  and  he  had  altogether  more  of  par^ 
tizanship  in  his  estimate  of  literary  merit.  But  if  he  was  often  stem,  and 
sometimes  unjust  to  those  of  opposite  opinions,  he  was  not  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  leaders  with  whom  he  agreed.  If  Brougham,  and  Sydney 
Smith,  and  Francis  Homer,  and  Mackintosh,  were  associated  with  Jeffrey, 
Gifford  could  marshal  Canning,  and  Southey,  and  Scott,  and  Groker,  in  the 
rival  ranks.  The  partizans  who  wore  the  drab  livery  were  not  a  whit  less 
dangerous  than  the  smarter  champions  of  the  yellow  and  blue.  Each  of  the 
visored  knights  affected  not  to  ^ow  the  leaders  whom  they  encountered  in 
the  m816e.  Jeffrey  never  mentioned  Gifford,  nor  Gifford  Jeffrey.  The 
multitude  shouted,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  rival  banners.  After 
forty  years  of  contest  there  was  very  little  left  to  fight  about.  It  is  amusing 
to  look  back  upon  this  warfare.  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that  through  the 
very  fierceness  of  the  battle  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  was  advanced.  It 
was  felt  that,  after  all,  the  practical  ends  of  life  are  best  secured  by  a  com- 
promise of  extreme  opinions.  In  the  arbitrement  of  posterity  upon  literary 
merit,  we  come  to  know  how  powerless  are  the  rash  or  prejudiced  decisions 
of  the  highest  courts  of  criticism.  Keats  was  not  *' snuffed  out  by  an 
article  ; "  Wordsworth  was  not  doomed  to  oblivion  by  "  This  will  never  do.** 

EoUowing  in  the  wake  of  the  great  reviews,  there  came,  in  due  course,  a 
higher  order  of  Magazines.  "  Blackwood,"  about  the  close  of  the  Begency 
acquired  an  influence  that  extended  far  beyond  Scotland.  There  was  so 
much  fun  in  its  malice  that  its  violent  politics  scarcely  impeded  its  universal 
welcome,  at  least  in  England.  There  was  so  much  of  the  outpouring  of 
genius  in  Christopher  North,  that  few  cared  to  inquire  whether  that 
fancy  and  pathos,  that  exquisite  perception  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in 
natiure,  were  in  unison  with  the  narrow  hatreds  that  belonged  to  an  Edinburgh 
clique.  The  very  excess  of  John  Wilson's  partizanship  looks  as  if  ever  and 
anon  he  worked  up  his  generous  nature  to  uncongenial  wrath,  and  then  put 
on  his  Sporting  Jacket  and  sallied  forth  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  Moors, 
in  a  spirit  of  peace  with  all  mankind.  In  raising  the  whole  tone  of  periodical 
literature  he  gave  the  world  a  series  of  prose  writings  that  fully  manifested 
how  truly  he  was  a  poet.  Out  of  the  new  race  of  monthly  Miscellanies 
issued  other  prose  writers  who  made, their  mark  upon  their  own  time,  and  will 
long  continue  to  have  a  niche  in  fame's  temple.  Amongst  the  foremost  are 
Charles  Lamb,  William  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Thomas  de  Quincey. 

The  least  voluminous  of  modem  Essayists,  Lamb,  is  the  most  originaL 
His  quaint  turns  of  humour  and  pathos  will  command  admiration,  when 
the  wearisome  platitudes  of  many  a  great  moralist  are  forgotten.  He  looked 
upon  society  with  a  deep  sympathy  and  a  comprehensive  charity.  The  man 
who  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  often  shed  tears  in  the  motley  Strand,  for  feeling 
of  joy  at  so  much  life,"  could  not  speak  of  human  sorrows  and  infirmities  with 
indifference.  He  had  as  acute  a  sense  of  what  is  hateful  or  ridiculous  as  the 
keenest  of  satirists,  but  he  seeks  not  to  extirpate  evil  by  abuse,  or  to  shame 
folly  by  sarcasm.  Of  a  very  different  order  of  mind  was  Hazlitt.  The  quan- 
tity which  he  wrote  sufficiently  indicates  the  fertility  of  his  genius ;  and  in 
many  of  his  critical  essays  we  feel  the  shrewdness  of  his  judgment  and  the 
correctness  of  his  taste.    But  as  he  counted  amongst  his  merits  that  of  being 
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a  good  hater,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  a  just  and  impartial  estimate  of  con- 
temporaneous persons  or  things  in  his  political  or  historical  writings.  He 
has  the  merit  of  being  amongst  the  first  to  regard  Shakspere  from  a  higher 
point  of  view  than  the  race  of  commentators,  too  often  carping  and  truculent. 
But  the  Stephenses  and  Malones,  nevertheless,  kept  alive  a  wholesome  spirit  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  greatest  in  all  literature,  when  he  uses 
words  and  phrases  which  appear  nonsensical  or  obscure  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
Hazlitt  approached  Shakspere  with  the  same  reverential  spirit  in  which 
Coleridge  laboured  with  a  higher  faculty  of  philosophical  criticism.  Leigh 
Hunt,  of  this  trio  of  Essayists  who  often  worked  in  companionship,  will 
probably  continue  to  have  the  larger  number  of  admirers.  He  walked  in  the 
pleasantest  places  of  literature.  To  him  the  great  imaginative  writers — 
especially  those  of  Italy,  and  of  our  early  school  upon  which  Italian  poetry 
impressed  its  character — offer  "a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar*d  sweets."  In 
his  youthful  career  he  endured  a  harder  fate  than  most  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  ruling  powers ;  but  he  carried  **  the  sunshine  of  the  breast " 
into  his  prison,  and  the  same  unfailing  spirits  bore  him  through  many  of  the 
disappointments  of  his  after  life.  The  same  qualities  that  made  the  charm 
of  his  conversation  pervade  all  his  writings.  The  greatest  of  the  thinkers 
who  was  cradled  in  the  Magazine  Literature,  De  Quincey,  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  next  period ;  although  his  **  Opium  Eater  "  was  produced  in 
the  *'  London  Magazine  "  of  1821.  The  '<  Essays  "  of  John  Foster,  a  Baptist 
minister,  which  first  appeared  in  1805,  constituted  one  of  the  most  treasured 
volumes  of  a  period  in  which  there  were  fewer  books  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  when  good  sense,  extensive  knowledge,  and  liberal  aspirations 
could  secure  a  warm  welcome  for  miscellaneous  works,  although  not  belonging 
to  the  class  of  light  literature.  These  Essays  will  not  readily  be  neglected 
even  in  an  age  which  seeks  the  excitement  of  less  natural  writing. 

The  school  of  Political  Economists  that  succeeded  Adam  Smith — Malthus, 
James  Mill,  and  Bicardo— had  important  influences  on  the  political  action 
of  their  time.  So  also  had  the  great  philosophical  jurist,  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham.  We  shall  have  to  recur  to  these  names  at  another  period.  Of  a 
different  school  was  a  political  economist  who  took  a  broader  view  of 
the  relations  of  Capital  and  Labour  than  these  scientific  writers,  who  had 
principally  regard  to  the  production  of  wealth.  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  in  his 
*^  Christiui  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns,"  advocated  the  belief  that 
the  wants  of  the  poor  might  be  provided  for  without  the  machinery  of  the 
English  Poor  Laws.  In  his  own  locality  of  Q-lasgow  he  organized  a  system 
which  was  successful  in  making  private  benevolence  prevent  the  necessity  of 
a  public  recognition  of  pauperism.  He  was  convinced  that  religion  presented 
the  only  cure  for  the  evils  of  society.  The  eloquence  with  which  he  enforced 
this  doctrine,  and  the  sound  judgment  which  he  applies  to  the  great 
questions  of  what  is  now  called  "social  science,"  have  had  a  more  per- 
manent influence  than  his  views  of  the  Poor  Law  System. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  Scientific  Discovery  is  too  large  a  subject, 
and  requires  too  many  technical  details,  to  permit  a  notice  here  beyond  an 
enumeration  of  the  principal  discoverers.  Sir  William  Herschel  was  still 
pursuing  his  observations  at  the  age  of  eighty,  when  the  first  encourager  of 
his  astronomical  pursuits,  George  III.,  died.  He  discovered  the  planet 
VOL.  vin.^2d3. 
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Uranua  in  1781.  It  baa  been  said  of  him,  tbat  "  do  one  indiridoal  ever 
added  so  mucb  to  tbe  facts  on  vbicb  onr  knowledge  of  the  solar  STstem  is 
founded."*  His  great  teleacope  of  forty  feet  focal  length  was  completed 
b^  him  at  Slough,  on  the  28tb  of  August,  1789,  on  which  dhj  he  digcovered 
irith  it  the  «zth  satellite  of  Saturn.  The  principle  of  the  reflecting  telescopea 
of  Heracbel  was  an  improrement  upon  those  of  earlier  conBtmction. 


Qrut  TalHccpn  ai  SJough, 


The  discoTerieB  iu  Chemistry,  and  their  applications  to  the  Arts,  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  were  piindpally  derived  from  the 
experiments  of  Black,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley.  To  these  philosophers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  succeeded  the  most  original  of 
inquirers  and  the  most  popular  of  teacherB,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  ^a 
Lectures  at  the  fioyal  Institution  diffused  a  love  of  science  amongst  the 
general  community.  His  invention  of  the  Safety  Lamp,  in  1816,  showed  how 
the  profoUndest  investigations  might  result  in  an  apparently  simple  con* 
trivance  of  the  highest  utility,  like  most  of  the  great  inventions  that  hav0 
changed  the  face  of  the  world.  Dalton  in  1808  produced  his  Atomic  Theory. 
WollastoQ  followed  Dalton  in  a  course  of  similar  research,  and  in  other  walka 
made  his  experiments  the  bases  of  large  additions  to  the  Industrial  Arts. 
But  of  all  those  who  by  Science  diminished  the  amount  of  domestic  sorrow, 
and  enlarged  the  average  term  of  human  life,  was  the  physician  who  for  half 
II  century  had  been  striving  in  vain  to  make  the  medical  world  feel  confidence 
in  his  discovery  of  Vaccination.  For  thirty  years  after  this  antidote  to  the 
small-pox  was  first  practised  in  ISOO,  the  wholly  ignorant  and  imperfectly 
adacated  still  stood  in  the  way  of  the  general  diffusion  of  this  great  blessing 


*  "  S]ijli«h  Cjcliipsdia." 
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of  oar  en.  Now  the  law  prescribes  that  eveiy  child  bom  in  the  kingdom 
must  be  Tacciaated.  We  look  back  upon  the  time  when  many  who  had 
Mcsped  with  life  from  the  terrible  disease  that  killed  ninety-two  in  eveiy 
thousand  of  the  population,  bore  into  our  public  places  the  indelible  marks  of 
the  acourge,  and  we  rejoice  now  tg  behold  the  unacarred  &ceB  of  the  young 
M  the  beat  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Jenner. 


Witb  the  striking  exception  of  Mungo  Park,  no  remarkable  traveller  had 
gone  forth  from  England  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  geographical  discovery  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  Henry  Martyn,  Claudius  Buchanan,  and  other  zealous 
men  were  then  miaaionaries  in  India,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  noble  labours 
of  the  second  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Beginald  Heber.  In  1820  the  observationB  of 
Captain  Parry  in  the  Polar  Seas  led  to  a  government  expedition  for  exploring 
the  Arctic  Circle,  in  the  expectation  of  discovering  the  North- West  Passage. 
Theee  undertakings  belong  to  a  chapter  which  we  must  devote  to  the  Science 
of  a  period  nearer  the  present  time,  when  the  vast  results  of  the  connection 
between  Philosophy  and  the  Industrial  Arts  may  be  briefly  traced. 

It  may  be  desirable,  however,  here  to  mention  two  great  mechanical 
inrentionfl  that  have  hod  the  most  decided  influence  on  the  progress  of 
sode^.  About  the  first  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  there  was 
a  real  b^inning  in  Qreat  Britain  of  that  mode  of  navigation  which  was 
deatined  to  make  distant  countries  leas  remote,  and  to  change  the  whole 
system  of  communication  in  our  own  vraters.  Henry  Bell  had  his  Steam 
pMMge-boat  running  on  the  Clyde  in  1811.  In  a  few  years  steam>boata 
wore  plying  on  the  Thames.  In  1816  there  were  persons  who  hod  the 
lurdihood  to  make  a  voyage  in  such  a  smoke-pufflng  vessd  even  aa 
tar  as  Margate.  In  1818  Jeffrey  thns  described  a  steam-boat  on  Loch 
Iiomond,  which  aorpriaed  him  as  he  was  sitting  with  his  wife  in  a  lonely 
wild  little  bay ;  "  It  is  a  new  experiment  for  the  temptation  of  tourists.    It 
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circumnaTigateB  tbs  wbole  lake  every  daj  in  about  ten  hours ;  and  it  wu 
certainly  very  straage  and  striking  to  bear  and  see  it  biasiog  and  roaring  past 
tbe  headlaode  of  our  little  bay,  foaming  and  apouting  like  an  angiy  wbale  i 
but,  on  tbe  whole,  I  think  it  rather  vulgarisea  the  aceoe  too  much,  and  I 
am  glad  that  it  is  found  not  to  answer,  and  is  to  be  dropped  next  year."  * 
Vast  as  have  been  tbe  results  of  the  application  of  Steam  to  Narigatian,  ws 
may  almost  Tenture  to  say  thnt  the  application  of  Steam  to  Printing  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  less  important  instrument  in  the  advance  of  civilisation. 
Tlie  Printing  Machine  has  had  as  great  an  influence  upon  the  spread  of 
knowledge  in  tbe  Nineteenth  Century,  as  tbe  invention  of  printing  itself  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Tbe  first  sheet  of  paper  printed  by  cylinders  and 
by  steam,  was  the  '  Times'  newspaper  of  the  2Sth  of  November,  1814.  Tbe 
maker  of  that  Printing  Machine  was  Mr.  Eoenig,  a  native  of  Saxony. 
Machines,  less  cumbrous  and  more  adapted  to  all  tbe  purposes  of  the 
typographical  art,  gradually  came  into  use.  Without  this  invention  the 
most  popular  daily  paper  conld  only  produce,  with  the  most  intense  exertion, 
five  thousand  copies  for  tbe  demand  between  suniise  and  sunset.  Sixty 
thousand  copies  of  a  London  monuDg  paper  can  now  be  distributed  throngh 
tbe  country  in  two  or  three  hours  after  tbe  first  sheet  has  been  rolled. 
These  aatoniebing  changes  in  tbe  powers  of  Joumaliam  are  not  more  impor- 
tant than  the  effects  upon  all  Literature,  in  tbe  reduction  of  the  price  of 
books  by  this  invention  of  tbe  Printing  Machine  and  the  concurrent  inventioB 
of  tbe  Paper  Machine. 

•  "  Life  of  lotd  Jefrej,"  voL  ii.  p.  181. 
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A.1>. 


'A.D. 


1800  Henry  Eirke White,  1785-11800  Mango  Park,  1771-1805, 


A.D. 

1800 


1806,  Poems 
Bobert  Tannahill,  1774 

1810,  Songs  and  Poems 
John  Leyden,  1775-1811, 

Poems  and  Tianslations 


James  Gbahame,  1765- 
1811,  The  'Sabbath,* 
and  other  Poems 

Jane  Austen,  1775-1817, 
'Pride  and  Prejudice^* 
and  other  Novels. 

Hatthew  G.  Lewis,  1775 
1818,  Poems  and  Novels 

Hector    McNeill,     1740- 
1818,  Scottish  Poema : 
'The  Scottish  Adven 
turers,*  a  Novel 


Sliabethlnchhald,1753- 
1821,  'A  Simple  Story,* 
and  other  Tales 

John  Keats,  1796-1821, 
Poems 


Trarels  in  Africa 
Charles  James  Pox,  1749- 

1806,  History 
J.     Maodiarmid,     1779- 

1808,  Biography 


James  Forsyth,  1763- 
1815,  Travels  in  Italy 

Claudius  Buchanan,  1766- 
1815,  Christian  Be- 
searches  in  India 


Patrick  Colqnhonn,  1745 
1820,  Statistics,  PoUce 
of  the  MetropoliB 


Peiey    Bysahe    Shelley, 
1793-1822,  Poems 


E.  D.  Ckrke,  1769-1822. 
Travels  in  Russia  and 
the  Bast 


Henry  Cavendish,  1731- 
1810,  Physics,  Compo- 
sition of  Water 

Richard  Cecil,  1748-1810, 
Sermons,  Religious  Bio- 
graphy 

Bdmond   Malone,    1741- 

1812,  Commentator  on 
Shalupere 

Alexander  Murray,  1775- 

1813,  European   Lan- 
guages 

John  Play&ir,  1748-1819, 
Euclid's  Geometry 

Arthur  Young,1741.1820, 

Agriculture 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  1743- 

1820,  Natural  History 
John    Bell,     1763-182a 

Anatomy 
Thomas    Brown,     1778- 

1820,  Metaphysics 
J.  Bonnycastle,  d,  1821, 

Astronomy,  Algebra 
James  Perry,  1756-1821, 

Political        Journalist 

(Morning  Chronicle) 
John  Aikki,    1747-1822, 

'  Evenings  at  Home.' 
James    Sowerby,     1757- 

1822,  English  Botany 
C.     Hutton,    1737-162.% 

Mathematics 
DaTid  Ricaido,  1772-182^ 

Political  Economy 
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lUAOINATIOV. 


Fact. 


A.D. 

1800  Robert  BloomBeld,  1766 

1823,  <The    Farmer's 
Boy,*  and  other  Poems 

Chares  Wolfe,  179M828, 
'Ode  on  the  Burial  of 
Sir  John  Moore* 

George,  Lord  Byron,  1788- 

1824,  Poems 

Anna  Lsstitia  Barhanld, 
1743-1825,  Poems, 
Tales,  Hymns  in  Prose 

Reginald    Heber,     1783- 

1826,  <  Palestine,*  and 
other  Poems 

Robert     PoUok,      1799 

1827,  Course  of  Time 
Henry  Mackensie,  1745 

1831,  'Man  of  Feeling* 

George     Crabbe,     1754< 

1832,  Poems 

Sir  Walter  8oott»  1771^ 
1832,  Poems,  Warerl^ 
NoTds 

Anna  Miaria  Porter,  1781- 

1832,  Historical  Novels 

Hannah     More,      1745- 

1833,  Sacred  Dramas, 
'  CoBlebs  in  Search  of  a 
Wife* 

William  Sotheby,   1756 
1883,  Poems,  Transla- 
tions 


A.D. 

1800 


David  Bogne,  1749-1825, 
History  of  Dissenters 


Spsoulatitb  and  Sommno. 


A.D. 

1800 


Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
1772-1834,  Poems  and 
Bssavs 

CharlesLamb,  1775-1884, 
Poems,  'RssaysofElia' 

Thomas  Pringle,  1789- 
1884,  Poems,  'Sonth 
African  Sketches' 


James  Hogg,  1772-1835, 

'The  Qiieen*8   Wake,* 

and      other      Poems, 

Winter  Evening  Tales* 


W.  Hitford,  1744-1827, 
History  of  Greece 

George  Canning,  1770- 
1827,  Microcosm,  Anti- 
Jacobin 

Hngh  Clapperton,  1788- 
1827,  Travels  in  Africa 

James  Rennell,  1782- 
1830,  Geography 

William  Roscoe,  1753- 
1881,  Biography 


Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
1765-1832,  History  of 
England,  Progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy 


Alexander  Chalmers,  1759- 

1884,  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary 

James  DaUaway,  1763- 
1834,  Travels,  Archseo- 
logy 

Thomas    M'Crie,     1772- 

1885,  Life  of  John  Knox 
H.    D.    Inglis  (Denrent 

Conway),     1795-1835, 
Travehi 
John  GiUies,  1747-1836, 
History     of     Ancient 
Greece 


Richard    Payne    Enigh^ 

1750-1824,    Philology, 

Essay  on  Taste 
A.      Rees,      1748-1825, 

Cydopndia 
Samnel  Parr,  1747-1825, 

Philology 


JohnFlaxman,  1755-1826, 
Lectures  on  Sealptaie 

William  Gifford,  1757- 
1826,  PoUtics  and  Cri- 
ticism  (Quarterly  Rev.) 

Dugald  Steirart,  1758- 
1828,  MeUphysics 

P.  Elmsley,  1778-1825, 
Philology 

W.  H.  Wollaston,  1776* 

1828,  Physical  Science 
Thomas  Tredgold,  1788- 

1829,  Building    and 
Engineering 

Thomas  Toung^  1778- 
1829,  Physics,  Hiero- 
glyphics 

Six  Humphry  Davy,  1778- 

1829,  Chemistry 
William    HasUtt»     U78- 

1830,  Essays  on  Shak- 
spere 

John  Abemethy,  1768- 
1881,  Physiology,  Snr- 

Robert  Hall,  1764-1881, 
Sermons,  Essays 

Archbishop    Magee^     d, 

1881,  Sermons,-  Trea- 
tise on  the  Atonement 

Jeremy  Bentham,   1747- 

1882,  Jurispnidenee^ 
Political  Economy 

George     Bnrder,     1752- 

1882,  \illage  Sermons 
Adam  CUrke^  1760-1882, 

Oriental       Literatove^ 

BibUcal  Commentaiy 
mx  John   Leslie,    1766- 

1832,  Physics 
William  Carey,  1761-1884, 

Translations     of     the 

Scriptures  into  Eastern 

Languages 
T.R.Malthus,  1766-1884, 

'  Essay  on  Population* 
Edward     Irving     1792- 

1884,  Interpretation  01 

Prophecy 
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iMiauriTiov. 


1800 


A.D. 

1800 


Felida  Hemans,  1794- 
1885,  Poems 

William  Godwin,    1756 
18S«,  <Galeb Williams,' 
and  other  NoTels 

G^ige  ColemaD,  the 
Younger,  1762-1836, 
Dramas 

ffir  S.  Sgertcm  Brydges, 
1764-1837,  Poems 


Anne  Grant  (of  Laggan), 
1755-1888,  Poems, 
'  ^translations  from  the 
Qaelie,*  'Letters  from 
the  Mountains' 

LsBtitia  E.  Landon  (Mrs. 
Maclean),  1802-1839, 
Poems 

James  Smith,  1775-1839, 
NoTels,  <Bejected  Ad- 
dresses* 

John  Gait,  1779-1839, 
'  Ayishire  L^atees,'  and 
other  Tales  of  Scottish 
Life. 

W.  M.  Praed,  1802-1839, 
Poems  and  Bssays 

Thomas  Haynes  Bayley, 
d,  1839,  Poems  and 
Tales 

Frances  Barney  (Madame 
FArUay),  1752-1840, 
'  Srelina,*  and  other 
Norels 

Thomas  Dibdin,  1771- 
1841,  Dramas 

Theodore  B.  Hook,  1738- 

1841,  Novels 

Allan  Cnnningham,  1784- 

1842,  Poems 

John  Banim,  1800-1842, 
Irish  Novels 

Ibomas  H.  Lister,  d. 
1842,  'Granby,'  and 
otiier  Novels 


Robert  Sonihey,  1774- 
1848^  *Ciirse  of  Ke- 
hama,*  iimI  other  Poems 


William  Taylor,  1765- 
1836,  History  of  Ger- 
man Poetry 


Sir  W.  GeU,  1777-1886, 

Classical      Topography 

and  Antiquities 
Henry  Boscoe,  1799-1836, 

Lives  of  Eminent  Law 

yers 


Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  1758 
1838,  Travels,  Anti- 
quities of  Wiltshire,  &c 


Spkoulatitb  ahd  SciEHTino. 


A.  P. 

1800 


Sir  Aletander  Burnes, 
1805-1841,  Traveh  in 
Bokhara  and  Cabool 


T.D.Fosbroke,  1770-1842, 
Topography,  Archaeo- 
logy 

Sir  Robert  Eer  Porter, 
1775-1842,  Travels  in 
the  East 

William  Hone,  1779-1842, 
'Every  Day  Book' 


Thomas    Arnold,     1795- 
1842,  History  of  Rome 


William   Cobbett,    1762- 

1835,  Politics  and  Rural 
Economy 

Robert  Morrison,  1782« 
1834,  Chinese  Lan- 
guage 

Sir  Charles  WUkins,  1740- 
1886,  OrienUl  Litera- 
ture 

W.  Marsden,  1754-1836, 
Oriental  Luiguages 

Richard     Valpy,     1754- 

1836,  PhUology 


John  Pond,  1767-1836, 
Astronomy 

James  Mill,  1778-1836, 
Political  Economy,  His- 
tory of  India 

W.  Elford  Leach,  1790- 
1886,  British  Crustacea 

John  Latham,  1740-1837, 
Ornithology 

Joshua  Marshman,  1767- 
1837,  Chinese  Litera- 
ture 


John  Jamieson,  1 759-1 888 
Dictionary  of  the  Scot- 
tish Language 


Archibald  Alison,   1757- 
1839,  Essays  on  Taste 
William     Smith,      1769- 

1839,  Geology 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle, 
1768-1840,  Anatomy 
and  Suigery 

Lant    Carpenter,     1780- 

1840,  Theology 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  1768- 

1841,  Surgery 
Olinthus  Ghr^ry,    1774- 

1841,  Bfathematics,  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity 
Joseph  Blanco  White, 
1775-1841,  'lietters 
from  Spain,*  Controver- 
sial Writings  against 
Roman  CathoUdsm 
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Imaoihatioh. 


Fact. 


4.D. 

1800  WiUiam  Beckford,  1761 
1844,      'Vftihek,*    an 
Oriental  Romance 

Henry  P.  Gary,  1772- 
1844,  Poems,  Transla- 
tion of  Dante 

Barbara  Hofland,  1770- 
1844,  Noyels,  Domestic 
Tales 

Thomas  Campbell,  1777- 
1844,  <  Pleasares  of 
Hope,*  and  other  Poems 

John  Sterling,  1806-1844, 
Poems,  TaJes,  and  Ea- 
sajs 


lU^ginaMariaRoche,  1764 
1845,  *  Children  of  the 
Abbey,  *andoiherNoTeb 

H.  Barham,  1788- 
1845,  *Ingoldsby  Le- 
gends* 

ThomasHood,  1798-1845, 
'Song  of  the  Shirt,' 
'  Comic  Annual,'  &c. 

Laman  Blanohard,  1803- 
1845,  Poems,  Essays, 
and  Sketches 

Robert  Plomer  Ward, 
1765-1846,  Novels 


A.X>. 

1800 


Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander, 

1784-1848,     Highland 

Legends 
William  Tennant,   1785 

1848,  Dramas,  'Anster 

Fair,'  a  Poem 
Frederick  Marryat,  1792- 

1848,  <  Peter  Simple,' 
and  other  Sea  NoYels 

Maria  Bdgeworth,  1767- 

1849,  Mond     Tales, 
Novels  of  Irish  Life 

HoraceSmith,  1780-1849, 
'  Brambletye  House,' 
and  other  Novels,  *  Re- 
jected Addresses' 

Ebeneier  Blliott,  1781- 
1849,  Poems,  <Coni 
Law  Rhymes' 

Bernard    Barton,    1784 
1849,  Poems 


Henry  John  Todd,  1763- 
1845,       Bibliography, 
New  Edition  of  John 
son's  Dictionary 

John  Adotphns,  1770- 
1845,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Qeorge  III. 

John     Ourwood,     1791- 

1845,  Wellington's  Des- 
patches 

HnghMorray,  1779-1846, 
Geography 

SharonTamer,  1768-1847, 
'  Sacred  History  of  the 
World,'  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons 

Thomas  F.  Dibdin,  1776- 
1847,  Bibliography 

Sir  John  Barrow,   1764- 

1846,  Biography,  Arc- 
tic Voyages 

Isaac  Disraeli,  1766-1848. 

History,  *  Cariosities  of 

Literatore' 
Sir    N.   Harris    Nicolas, 

1799-1848,      History, 

Genealogy,  &c. 
Horace  Twiss,  17861849, 

Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  Jcc 

Patrick  Fraser  Tytler, 
1790-1849,  Biography, 
History  of  ScotUnd 


Spxculatitb  Am>  SouvTino. 


A.D. 

1800 


Thomas  Rickman,  1776- 

1841,  Gothic  Architec- 
ture 

Patrick  KeUy,  1756-1842, 
Mathematics,  'Univer* 
sal  Cambist' 

Sir  Charles  Bell,    1774- 

1842,  Treatise  on  the 
Hand,  Surgery 

WiUiam    Maginn,   1798- 

1842,  PoUtics,  Periodi- 
cal Literature 

John  Foster,  1770-1843, 
Essays  on  Popular 
Ignorance^  and  other 
subjects 

R.  W.  Rham,  1778-1843, 
Dictionary  of  the 
Farm 

John  C.   London,   1788- 

1843,  Botany,   Horti* 
culture 

John  Dalton,  1766-1844, 

Chemistry 
Francis  BaUy,  1774-1844, 

Astronomy 
John  Aberoxmibie,  1781- 

1644,        Metaphysics, 

Theology 
SydneySmith,1771-1845, 

Politics,  Periodical  Ka- 

says 
J.  F.  Daniell,  1790-1845, 

Chemistry,      Meteoro- 
logy 
Christopher  Wordsworth, 

1774-1846,  Theology 
H.  Gaily  Knight,   1787- 

1846,  Antiquities,  Ar- 
chitecture 

George  Joseph  Bell,  1770- 

1847,  Principles  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland 

Thomas  Chalmers,  1780* 
1847,  Theolc^,  Meta- 
physics, Political  and 
Social  Economy 

Joseph  John  Gumey, 
1788-1847,  Christian 
Evidences 

Andrew  Combe,  1797- 
1847,  Principles  of 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  to  cany  forward  the  survej  of 
the  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  from  1783  to  the  end  of  the  Begenc;. 

Architecture  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  far  &om  beiag 
in  a  flomishing  condition.  There  was  much  building,  but  there  was  tittle 
Art.  It  was  the  epoch  of  the  rise  of  that  style  of  architecture  whi^ 
cnlminated  daring  the  Begency  and  then  collapsed:  the  style  of  imitatiTe 
Gre^  art.  Toinrde  the  end  of  the  centuiy  was  commenced  a  publication 
that  should  be  of  serrice  in  the  earlier  stage  of  our  inquiry.*  It  formed, 
when  completed,  two  costly  folio  rolumes,  was  addressed  to  "the  Professor,, 
flie  Student,  and  the  Dilettante,  in  this  noble  branch  of  the  Polite  Arts," 
and  professed  to  give  "  Flans  and  Elevations  of  Buildings,  public  and  private, 
erected  in  Great  Britain  "  during  the  post  few  years.  Estimated  simply  Cram 
the  examples  in  these  volumes,  tbe  character  of  our  architecture  and  the 
condition  of  architectural  taste  sixty  years  back  must  indeed  have  been  at  a 
low  ebb.  And  evidently  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  author,  himself  an 
aidiitect  of  position,  the  full  intention  to  afford  a  favourable  representation 
of  the  current  architecture.     He  gives  views  and  descriptions  of  a  few 
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public  buildings,  many  mansions,  but  no  churches^— an  omission  easily 
explained,  for  no  churches  were  erected  then  with  any  pretensions  to  archi- 
tectural character,  nor  indeed  till  the  last  years  of  the  ILegeney.  The  build- 
ings are  by  the  leading  architects  of  the  time;  by  the  Wyatts,  Soane, 
Wilkins,  Adams,  Mylne,  Holland,  Nash,  and  others  most  in  request  with 
private  employers,  as  well  as  public  bodies.  In  looking  over  the  examples, 
we  see  certain  general  characteristics,  which  are  really  the  characteristics  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period :  a  formal  and  symmetrical  arrangement  to 
which  convenience  is  often  made  to  give  way ;  in  the  exterior  design,  poverty 
of  thought  and  absence  of  imagination  or  invention;  the  general  mass 
without  grandeur  or  beauty ;  the  ornamental  details  of  the  most  meagre  and 
common-place  description.  But  it  was  a  time  when  what  we  should  now  call 
poverty  was  regarded  as  purity.  Dallaway,  an  authority  in  those  days, 
writing  at  this  very  time,*  whilst  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the  newly  erected 
Trinity  House,  complains  that  its  ''  purity  of  style  "  is  injured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  bas-reliefs  on  the  fa9ade.  AU  the  examples  in  the  "  New  Vitruvius  " 
are,  or  claim  to  be,  Greek  in  character,  except  two  or  three  which  are  pro- 
fessedly Gothic.  With  Chambers  had  ended  the  classical  Italian  style.  His 
Somerset  House  had  indeed  not  long  been  finished ;  yet  not  only  is  there  no 
representation  of  it  here,  but  in  none  of  the  buildings  shown  is  any  imitation 
of  it  traceable.  Almost  every  building,  whether  public  or  private,  has 
a  Greek  portico  or  pediment — usually  Ionic  —  afiixed  against  a  wall  of 
the  baldest  and  most  un-Grecian  character,  pierced  with  plain  holes  for 
windows. 

And  this  sort  of  thing  went  on  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  period  under 
review.  In  the  latter  part  of  it  there  was  indeed  improvement  of  a  certain 
kind.  Grecian  travel,  or  a  dose  acquaintance  with  Grecian  models,  came  to 
be  as  regular  a  part  of  every  architect's  course  of  study,  as  a  visit  to  Borne 
and  the  measurement  of  Boman  remains  had  been  a  few  years  before.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Grecian  orders  were  copied  with  greater  accuracy,  and 
Grecian  mouldings  were  more  or  less  liberally  introduced.  But  the  portico 
continued  to  be  the  grand  feature.  So  that  the  portico  was  an  exact  copy, 
or  followed  strictly  the  proportions,  of  some  extant  example  in  Athens  or 
Ionia,  the  body  of  the  building  was,  externally  at  least,  of  comparatively 
little  consequence.  Nor  was  it  by  any  means  deemed  essential  that  the 
portico  should  have  any  special  adaptation  to  place  or  circumstance.  An 
Ionic  portico  was  made,  during  even  these  last  and  best  years  of  (}reek 
imitation,  to  grace  indifferently  the  front  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  post-office, 
or  a  church  ;  whilst  the  massive  Doric  was  considered  equally  applicable  to  a 
theatre  or  a  mint,  a  palace  or  a  corn-market.  The  culminant  example  of 
this  mechanical  reproduction  of  a  Greek  type  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of 
St.  Fancras,  by  Euston-square,  London,  at  once  the  latest,  most  "  correct,'* 
and  costliest  of  the  semi-Greek  churches.  On  the  southern  side  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  Grecian  nymph  Pandrosus,  which  stood  on  the  summit  of 
the  lofby  Acropolis,  and  under  the  clear  sky  of  Athens,  was  a  porch  the 
supports  of  which,  instead  of  being  the  usual  columns,  were  six  exquisitely 

*  **  Aneodotet  of  the  Arts  in  England,  or  Comparative  Obsenrationa  on  Arcbitectare,**  &e« 
4to.,  1800. 
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sculptured  female  figures.  This  porch  was  copied  exactly— except  indeed 
that  its  size  was  increased,  and  that  the  material  of  the  structure  was  stone,  and 
of  the  figures  ''  compo,"  instead  of  the  bright  Fenthelic  marble — and  placed 
against  the  side  of  a  church  in  almost  the  lowest  part  of  the  flat  and  foggy  New 
Boad.  And,  as  though  to  push  the  solecism  to  its  limit,  whereas  the  original 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  temple  under  the  full  glare  of  a  mid-day 
Athenian  sun,  while  a  much  larger  Ionic  portico  occupied  the  corresponding 
position  on  the  north  side,  in  the  church  the  porch  was  reproduced  in  exact 
counterpart  on  both  sides ;  the  northern  porch,  untouched  by  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  being  that  which  is  in  full  view  of  the  entire  stream  of  traffic, 
while  the  southern  porch  is  comparatively  hidden.  It  only  requires  to  be 
added  to  complete  the  esthetic  conception,  that  these  London  porches  were 
made  to  serve  as  vestries,  a  chimney-pot  being  the  crowning  ornament  of 
eachy  whilst  the  basements  are  burial-places.  With  such  evidence  of  mere 
routine  reproduction  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  find,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  period,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  architects  of  the  time  declaring  it 
to  be  ^  a  melancholy  fact  that  Architecture  has  not  kept  pace  vnth  our  other 
advances  towards  perfection — ^nay,  that  in  that  noble  art  we  are  at  least  a 
century  behind  our  neighbours  on  the  continent."  *  This  was  too  strongly 
expressed,  perhaps,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  it  was  a  time  of  cold  conven- 
tionalism and  unreasoning  imitation.  Yet,  palpable  as  now  seems  the 
absurdity  of  merely  copying  Greek  buildings  or  portions  of  buildings, 
without  regard  to  purpose,  place,  or  climate,  or  to  the  entirely  diflferent  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age  and  the  people  for  which  the  buildings  were  intended, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  copying  from  Greek  temples  only  gave  way 
before  the  copying  of  Italian  palaces  and  Gothic  churches.  The  really 
"melancholy  &ct"  is,  that  in  all  the  forty  years  here  passed  in  review, 
probably  not  a  building  could  fairly  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  con- 
siderate adaptation  of  style  to  purpose,  or  of  thoughtful  originality  of 
design. 

Whilst,  however,  the  architecture  of  this  period  claimed  to  be  essentially 
Greek,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  professors  secured  a  large  measure 
of  his  celebrity  by  the  practice  of  Gothic.  As  we  saw  in  a  previous  chapter, 
James  Wyatt  sprung  into  fame  by  the  erection,  in  1772,  of  the  Pantheon. 
He  had  since  been  extensively  employed  in  the  erection  of  country  mansions 
of  the  set  ''  classic'"  style,  and  he  continued  to  be  so  employed  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  But  the  death,  in  1784,  of  Essex,  the  prot6g6  of  Horace  Walpole, 
who  had  long  acted  almost  exclusively  as  the  architect  of  cathedrab,  colleges, 
and  other  important  Gothic  buildings,  left  an  opening  which  Wyatt  hastened 
to  occupy.  Lee  Priory,  Kent  (1784),  his  first  essay  in  this  style,  was 
praised  by  Walpole.  He  soon  found  grander  opportunities  for  displaying  his 
capability  of  rivalling  the  medieval  designers  or  improving  on  their  designs. 
Chief  among  his  Gothic  buildings  were  Fonthill,  erected  (1795,  <&c.)  at  an 
almost  fabulous  cost  for  the  celebrated  Beckford ;  the  palace  at  Kew,  of 
''castellated  Gothic,"  which  was  left  unfinished,  and  finally  pulled  down 
without  having  ever  been  occupied ;  and  Ashridge,  Hertfordshire,  built  for 
the  earl  of  Bridge  water.      Begarded  as  imitations  of  the   Gothic  of  any 

*  Sir  John  Soane,  "  Civil  Arclutectare,''  folio^  1829,  p.  12. 
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period,  or  as  what  is  now  spoken  of  as  a  development  of  Gotbio,  these 
buildings  would  appear  quite  puerile.     Thej  are  in  fact  an  incongruous 
admixture  of  what  maj,  perhaps,  be  called  Gothic  forms  and  details,  though 
of  the  latest  and  most  meagre  description,  adapted  to  structures  which 
neither  in  plan  nor  elevation  are  in  any  sense  Gothic.    But  about  some  of 
them,  Ashridge  in  particular,  there  is  a  certain  grandiose  picturesqueness 
never  seen  in  the  architect's  pseudo-classic  mansions.     And  it  must  be 
remembered  in  mitigation  of  his  Gt>thic  heresies,  that  Gt>thic,  when  Wjatt 
began  to  practise  it,  had  received  no  such  searching  investigation  as  that  to 
wldch  it  has  since  been  subjected.    Not  only  were  its  principles  undefined, 
but  even  its  details  had  never  been  accurately  represented.    It  was  in  fact 
to  antiquaries  as  much  as  to  architects  an  unknown  language,  and  Wyatt 
was  too  busy  a  man  to  spend  much  time  in  deciphering  its  hieroglyphics.    It 
is  noticeable,  however,  as  an  illustration  of  the  little  genuine  feeling  he  had 
for  Gothic  architecture,  as  well  as  of  the  little  regard  that  was  given  to  the 
subject  generally,  that  at  Oxford — where,  if  anywhere,  Gothic  would  have 
seemed  the  appropriate  style — when  Wyatt  was  called  in  to  construct  a 
library  for  Oriel  college,  he,  as  we  find  it  stated  in  an  architectural  work  of  a 
somewhat  later  time, ''  introduced  a  correct  Ionic ;"  whilst  for  the  gateway  at 
Ohristchurch,  he  introduced  ''  a  beautiful  Doric,'*  though  it  is  considerately 
added,  '*  the  columns,  when  compared  with  the  Greek,  appear  too  slender." 
But  his  most  indefensible  Gt>thio  misdeeds  were  his  so-called  "  restorations.'* 
As  the  chief  professor  of  Gothic  architecture  he  was  employed  in  repairing 
several  of  our  noblest  cathedrals,  and  in  so  doing  altered  or  destroyed  with 
reckless  hand  whatever  seemed  to  him  unnecessary  or  even  unsymmetricaL 
Especially  was  this  the  case  at  Hereford,  Litchfield,  and  Salisbury ;  at  the 
last  he  altogether  demolished  among  other  things  a  bell  tower,  and  several 
<shapels  of  exquisite  beauty.    Magdalen,  Merton,  All  Souls,  Balliol  and 
several  other  Oxford  colleges,  also  suffered  in  different  degrees  from  his 
unhappy  restorations.    Samuel  Wyatt,  a  brother  of  James,  had  a  consider- 
able reputation,  and  his  works  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  invention.    Like  his 
brother  he  was  largely  employed  in  constructing  private  residences.    His 
best  building  of  a  public  character  was  Trinity  House,  Tower  Hill,  of  no 
great  architectural  merit,  but  noteworthy  as  having  on  the  front  riUevi  bj 
Bacon,  and  in  the  interior  one  of  the  latest  of  those  allegorical  oeiUng 
paintings  that  once  furnished  such  profitable  occupation  for  the  pencils 
of  Verrio,  and  Laguerre.      Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville,  the  nephew,  scholar, 
and    faithful   follower  of   James  Wyatt,  belongs    only    in   part   to   this 
period;   his  great  work,  the  alteration  of  Windsor  Castle,  was  not  com- 
menced till  1824;  whilst  Sidney  Sussex  College  was  eight  or  ten  years 
later.    His  earlier  works  were  chiefiy  private  residences  of  the  ordinary 
Wyatt  type. 

Sir  John  Soane  ought  to  serve  as  the  representative  of  the  highest  order 
of  architectural  ability  of  this  period.  On  the  death  of  Taylor,  in  1788,  he 
was  appointed  architect  to  the  Bank  of  England.  On  the  death  of  Chambers 
{1796)  he  was  made  architect  to  the  Woods  and  Forests. '  He  was  a  royal 
academician,  and  professor  of  architecture  in  the  Boyal  Academy;  and 
he  was  knighted  on  account  of  his  professional  eminence.  Soane's  chief 
building  is  the  Bank  of  England,  which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  entirely 
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remodelled  by  him,  the  works  extending  oyer  a  period  of  thirty  years 
{1788 — 1829).  The  interior,  including  the  public  rooms,  has  been  much 
altered  by  Mr.  Cockerell  since  Soane's  time,  which  may  be  regarded  &■  an 
evidence  of  inconvenient  arrangement  or  of  extended  buainess  -,  the  exterior 
has  also  been  altered,  and  improved  in  the  alteration,  by  giving  an  increased 
elevation  to  the  principal  entrance-front;  but  the  great  portion  of  the 
exterior,  on  which  Soane's  reputation  now  mainly  rests,  is  still  nearly  as  he 
left  it  At  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece. It  is  now  as  commonly  condemmed.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
it  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  grand  requisites  of  good  architecture— propriety. 
The  columns  have  nothing  to  support ;  beneath  the  pediments  are  no  door- 
ways ;  there  are  the  forma  of  windows,  but  they  admit  no  light.  The  whole 
is  a  mask.  The  parts  are  for  ornament,  not  use.  They  may  please  at  the  first 
glance,  but  the  mind  refuses  to  dwell  with  a  continuous  pleasure  on  objects 
which  suggest  a  use  they  do  not  supply.    Else,  there  are  parts  of  this  screen 
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(i£  an  elegant  and  even  picturesque  appearance.  Such  is  the  well-known 
north-veat  angle,  Soane's  own  favourite  compositioD,  with  its  skilfully 
arranged  and  gracefulBonian-Corintbian  columns.  Every  one  feels  this  to  have 
been  a  happy  conception  of  the  architect,  and  it  serves  excellently  to  conceal 
the  oblique  meeting  of  the  walls — a  defect  that  if  left  apparent  would  have  been 
an  almost  fittal  injury  to  a  building  of  classical  character.  So  again  some  of 
the  inner-courts  are  veiy  elegant  and  effective.  Soane  had  considerable 
ingeonity  in  these  lesser  matters.    Wherever  any  inegulnrity  of  ground-plan 
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existed,  or  anj  peculiaritj  of  arrangement  was  required,  he  was  usually  ready 
with  some  quaint  or  graceful  contrivance  that  would  meet  or  conceal  the 
difficulty.  But  a  sort  of  scenic  ingenuity  is  the  highest  merit  his  works 
possess.  They  have  portions  of  much  beauty,  but  as  a  whole  ace  mean,  if 
not  insignificant.  The  exterior  of  a  building  of  so  important  a  character, 
and  coyering  so  vast  a  space  as  the  Bank  of  England,  might  have  been 
expected  to  form  a  grand  and  imposing  mass :  in  reality  it  is  little  more  than 
a  long,  low,  unmeaning,  decorated  wall-screen.  Few  of  Soane*s  buildings 
remain  unaltered.  The  front  of  the  Treasury,  Whitehall,  has  been  entirely 
remodelled  by  Sir  Charles  Barry.  The  Courts  of  Law,  Westminster,  remain 
nearly  untouched ;  but  they  w^  probably  soon  be  swept  away  altogether. 
The  Bourgeois  G-allery  and  Mausoleum  at  Dulwich,  and  his  own  house  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  are  perhaps  the  chief  of  Soane's  buildings  which  remain 
as  he  left  them,  but,  like  the  Law  Courts,  they  are  inconvenient,  cramped, 
and  unsatisfactory. 

Holland,  who,  as  architect  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  remodelled  Carlton 
House,  and  added  the  Ionic  portico  and  screen,  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ 
the  true  Ionic  order,  if  he  was  not,  as  some  have  fancied,  the  first  to  introduce 
it.  He  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  celebrity  in  his  day,  but  little  is  leflt  ot 
his  more  important  buildings.  Old  Drury,  opened  in  17d4,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1809.  Carlton  House  was  pulled  down  in  1826.  The  Brighton 
Pavilion  was  orientalised  by  Nash.  The  East  India  House  (designed  by  him 
in  1799,  but  often  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jupp,  the  company's  surveyor)  is 
about  to  be  demolished.  The  loss  of  these  is,  however,  of  little  consequence, 
except  as  being  that  of  a  link  in  the  history  of  English  architecture. 

Sir  Bobert  Smirke  was  the  first  to  erect  a  Doric  portico  in  the  metropolis. 
This  formed  the  grand  entrance  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  boilt  by  hun  in 
1808-9.  Smirke  had  travelled  in  Greece  as  well  as  Italy,  and  published 
professional  comments  on  the  edifices  he  examined.  Bos  Doric  portico 
was  announced  as  the  first  absolutely  correct  reproduction  of  a  pore  Gtoeek 
order.  It  satisfied  classical  connoisseurs,  and  the  architect  at  a  bound  became 
famous.  He  did  not  indeed  attempt  to  carry  ''pure  Ghreek"  prindples 
beyond  the  portico,  but  he  placed  on  the  fa^de  statues  and  bas-reliAfii  by 
FlaxDcan,  which  served  to  in^cate  the  purpose  of  the  building,  a  purpoiB  the 
building  itself  would  scarcely  have  suggested.  The  theatre  was  destrofsd  by 
fire  in  1856.  The  chief  architectural  feature  of  the  long  front  of  the  Hint, 
erected  by  Smirke  in  1811,  is  a  pediment  supported  on  Doric  celumnsi  but 
these  rest  on  a  rusticated  basement,  and  there  is  little  else  in  the  building 
that  is  Greek  either  in  form  or  spirit.  Smirke  erected  many  other  publie  and 
private  edifices,  but  his  two  greatest  works,  the  Post  Office,  and  the  BritiBh 
Museum,  belong  to  a  later  period. 

Another  of  the  travelled  architects  of  the  classic  Greek  epoch  was  Wilkins, 
who  died  professor  of  architecture  to  the  Boyal  Academy  in  1889.  liike 
Smirke,  he  first  came  into  notice  by  his  descriptions  of  ancient  Ghreek  remains, 
the  result  of  a  professional  visit  to  Athens.  His  first  important  building  of  a 
public  character  was  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  commenced  in  1807, 
which  as  far  as  completed  proved  to  be  beyond  comparison  the  dullest, 
heaviest,  and  most  common-place  collegiate  building  in  the  two  universitios. 
But  it  was  called  Greek,  and  it  was  considered  to  be  classic ;  and  when  the 
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But  lodift  CompaDf  soon  after  determined  on  erecting  a  college,  Wilkins 
was  appointed  its  architect.  Hailejbury  College  is  almost  a  duplicate  of 
Downing  College.  Wilkins  also  attempted  gothic.  His  first  large  building 
in  this  style,  Douington  Castle,  Leicestershire,  erected  about  the  close  of  the 
ISth  century,  hardly  rose  in  any  respect  above  the  level  of  Batty  Lauglej 
gothic.  When  called  on  to  execute  some  gotbic  buildings  at  Cambridge, 
the  proximity  of  King's  College  Chapel  gave  a  little  more  elevation  to  his 
«tf  le.  But  he  still  thought  it  an  evidence  of  refinement  to  cover  the  open  oak 
roof  of  a  college-hall  with  white  paint.  He  will  probably  be  longest  remem- 
bered by  the  National  Qallery  and  nniversity  College,  but  these  were  not 
commenced  tiU  after  the  time  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  The 
Selaon  Calomna  which  he  erected  at  Yarmouth  and  in  Sackville-Btreet, 
Dublin,  only  deserve  mention  aa  illustrations  of  the  taste  of  the  time  and  of 
the  architect. 

Koah,  one  of  the  moat  conspicuous  of  the  architects  of  the  latter  portion 
of  this  period,  commenced  his  career  as  a  builder  as  well  as  an  architect.  He 
erected  a  large  number  of  mansions  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  major  part 
of  them  "  classic"  in  style  with  the  inevitable  Ionic  portico ;  others  "  castel* 
lated,"  in  which  strong  battlemented  keeps  and  machicolated  towers  are 
tnt«rmiiigled  with  lai^e  plate-glass  windows  and  undefended  doorways  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  very  much  surprised  the  fierce  feudal  lords,  whose 
grim  abodes  these  were  supposed  to  reproduce.  Nash  was  the  favourite 
architect  of  the  Prince  Kegent ;  but  his  grand  architectural  effort,  Bucking- 
ham Palace  was  not  commenced  till  1825.     We  have  here,  therefore,  to  speak 


aS  him  in  connection  mainly  with  the  formation  of  Begeot-street,  which,  what* 
ercT  may  be  the  character  of  its  architecture,  must  be  regarded  as  a  grand 
improvement  on  previous  London  streets,  and  aa  having  greatly  stimulated 
improrement  in  our  street  architecture.  Begent  street  was  begun  in  1613. 
VOL.  vm.— 884. 
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In  laying  out  its  coarse  Nasli  aimed  to  prodace  the  greatest  amount  of  effect. 
He  combined  several  houses  together  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a 
single  large  building ;  and  he  varied  the  design  of  almost  every  block.  He 
made  the  new  street  of  greater  width  than  any  former  street  in  the  metropolis, 
and  where  it  crossed  the  two  great  thoroughfares  of  Oxford-street  and 
Piccadilly  he  formed  widely-sweeping  circuses.  At  the  southern  end  he 
provided  a  long  colonnade.  At  the  northern  end  where  the  broad  street 
curves  sharply  round  he  carried  forward  a  church  entrance,  crowning  a 
circular  porch-tower  with  a  lofty  spire,  so  as  to  produce  a  striking  termina- 
tion to  the  vista.  In  the  same  way  the  position  of  each  of  the  churches  and 
public  buildings  in  the  new  street  was  laid  down  with  a  view  to  scenic 
display.  But  this  was  the  object  throughout.  Unluckily,  in  his  eagerness 
for  show, — stone  fronts  being  impracticable  on  account  of  the  expense, — ^he 
made  all  the  fronts  of  his  stately  ''street  of  palaces"  of  plaster,  and  what 
seemed  elaborate  carving  was  mere  moulded  stucco.  It  was  not  left  for  a 
succeeding  generation  to  denounce  this  as  "  sham."  Wits  and  critics  alike 
launched  their  weapons  against  the  architect,  some  of  them  glancing  off 
against  his  royal  patron.*  Nash  about  the  same  time  laid  outBegent's  Park, 
and  designed  the  Terraces  which  border  its  pleasant  glades.  It  was  in  this 
kind  of  work  he  was  most  at  home.  He  was  a  poor  architect,  but  he  has 
given  us  the  finest  street  we  yet  have  in  London,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest 
parks.  The  Begent's  Canal,  another  of  Nash's  projects,  was  carried  out 
simultaneously  with  Begent's  Park,  to  the  beauty  of  the  northern  side  of 
which  he  made  it  materially  to  contribute. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  scarce  any  churches  were  erected  during  the 
period  before  us.  There  were  indeed  several  of  the  "proprietary  chapels," 
then  the  popular  class  of  new  churches,  but  they  were  usually  plain  brick 
buildings  of  the  cheapest  description.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  there 
came  about  a  change.  Marylebone  Church,  commenced  in  1818  by  the  elder 
Hardwick,  was  a  substantial  and  costly  edifice;  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  time.  A  still  more  costly  structure  St.  Pancras 
Church,  already  referred  to,  was  commenced  in  1819.  It  was  designed  by 
the  Inwoods,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  most  elaborate  attempt  made  in  this 
country  to  apply  (not  to  adapt)  pure  Greek  forms  to  a  Protestant  church. 
Marylebone  Church  cost  about  60,000^. ;  St.  Paucras  very  nearly  80,000/.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  forty  years  ending  with  1820  scarcely  a  gothic 
church  had  been  erected,  whilst  during  the  next  forty  years  the  land  was 
covered  vdth  them.  But  the  movement  which  led  to  the  astonishing  revival  of 
church  building  had  already  commenced.  In  March,  1818,  parliament  voted 
a  million  for  the  erection  of  new  churches ;  and  a  Commission  was  appointed 
to  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  The  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Commission  soon  became  evident.  The  GK>thic  revival  was  some  years  longer 
in  making  itself  felt. 

*  One  of  the  best  of  tlie  many  witticisms  drcalated  at  the  time,  was  an  epigram  in  whieh  it 
proposed  to  ^isit  on  the  prince  the  eril  deeds  of  his  architect : — 

*'  Augustus  at  Rome  was  for  building  renown*d, 
For  of  marble  he  left  what  of  brick  he  had  found : 
But  is  not  our  George,  too,  a  rerj  great  master  I 
He  finds  London  brick,  and  he  Uaves  it  all  plaster.** 
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It  is  needless  to  cany  farther  our  examination  of  the  architecture  of 
this  period ;  but  there  is  one  class  of  structures,  Bridges,  which  must  be 
noticed,  because  about  this  time  thej  passed  definitively  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  ardiitect  into  those  of  the  civil  engineer.  The  transfer  may  indeed  be 
said  to  have  originated  with  one  who  was  a  bridge-builder,  if  he  could  not 
be  called  an  architect,  before  he  became  an  engineer.  Thomas  Telford  was 
apprenticed  to  ''a  general  house-builder**  of  Laugholm  in  Dumfries,  and 
when  the  future  designer  of  the  Menai  Bridge,  and  the  engineer  of  some  of 
the  greatest  works  that  had  ever  been  undertaken  in  this  country,  first  set  up 
as  master  on  his  own  account,  he  was  ready  to  undertake  any  kind  of  masonry, 
from  cutting  letters  on  grave-stones,  to  the  building  of  country  byres,  high- 
land churches,  or  plain  stone  bridges.  When  he  came  to  London  he  worked 
for  awhile  under  Chambers  on  Somerset  House,  then  in  course  of  erection. 
He  £alt  no  hesitation  therefore,  on  the  score  of  professional  disqualificatioD, 
when  required  as  county  surveyor  to  construct  a  bridge  of  some  size  across 
the  Severn  at  Montford.  This  was  a  stone  bridge  of  the  usual  tjpe,  but  in 
it  he  introduced  some  valuable  constructive  modifications.  His  next  bridge, 
which  crossed  the  Severn  at  Buildwas,  was  of  iron  on  stone  piers,  and  was 
long  regarded  as  a  model  of  its  class.  An  iron  bridge  had  been  built  at  Coal- 
brookdale  in  1775.  Telford's  iron  bridge  was  erected  in  1795-6,  and  was  a 
Tast  improvement  on  its  predecessor.  It  consisted  of  an  unusually  flat  arch 
of  150  feet  span.  An  iron  bridge  erected  about  the  same  time  at  Sunderland 
by  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  consisted  of  a  single  arch  of  236  feet  span,  and  of  such  a 
height  above  the  river  as  to  permit  the  passage  under  it  of  vessels  of  300  tons 
burden.  The  success  of  these  important  works  insured  the  use  of  the  new 
materiaL  Telford  was  employed  upon  engineering  works  of  enormous 
extent,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  to  erect  many  hundred  bridges,  and 
be  employed  iron  or  stone  indifferently  according  to  the  nature  of  the  locality, 
and  the  greater  economy  or  fitness  of  either  material  in  each  particular  case. 
Telford's  grand  works,  the  Highland  Boads  and  Bridges,  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  the  Ellesmere  Canal,  the  Holyhead  Boad,  and  others  of  scarcely  less 
importance,  belong  to  this  period,  but  hardly  fall  within  the  compass  of  a 
survey  of  the  Fine  Arts.  In  the  Highland  improvements  alone  he  constructed 
above 'a  thousand  miles  of  new  road,  and  twelve  hundred  bridges ;  on  the  line 
of  the  Ellesmere  Canal  he  spanned  the  valleys  of  the  Dee  and  the  Chirk 
with  aqueducts  of  a  greater  height  and  magnitude  than  had  been  previously 
ventured  upon ;  while  several  of  the  bridges  on  the  Holyhead  road  were  of 
importance  both  as  engineering  works,  and  as  works  of  art.  Such  especially 
was  the  grand  Menai  Suspension  Bridge,  begun  in  1819,  a  work  that  has 
indeed  heea  surpassed  as  an  engineering  triumph  by  its  neighbour,  the 
tubular  bridge  of  Bobert  Stephenson,  but  in  beauty  the  suspension  bridge 
far  excels  its  younger  rival. 

John  Bennie,  the  elder,  like  his  great  compatriot  Telford,  was  of  humble 
Scottish  origin.  His  earliest  occupation  was  that  of  a  millwright,  but  his 
remarkably  mechanical  ingenuity  brought  him  into  notice,  and  he  was  while 
yet  a  young  man  employed  on  works  requiring  much  constructive  skill.  He 
settled  in  London  as  an  engineer  about  1782.  In  1799  he  commenced  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  five  arches  at  Kelso,  and  he  afterwards  constructed 
some  others  that  were  much  admired.    Bu5  his  chief  work  in  this  line  was 
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Waterloo  Bridge,  which  he  commenced  in  1811,  and  completed  in  1817,  at  a 
cost  of  above  a  million.  This  is  by  general  consent  one  of  the  noblest  bridges 
of  modem  times.  Indeed  for  simple  grandeur  of  character,  convenience  of 
roadway,  and  stability  of  construction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  its  peer 
among  bridges  of  any  earlier  period,  and  the  only  bridge  of  subsequent  erec- 
tion which  has,  in  this  country  at  least,  equalled  or  surpassed  it  in  these 
most  important  particulars  is  the  new  London  Bridge,  for  which  Bennie 
himself  made  the  designs,  though  its  erection  was  confided  to  his  sons  G^eorge 
and  John.  The  iron  bridge  which  crosses  the  Thames  at  Southwark  was 
another  of  Eennie*s  bridges.  The  iron  bridge  at  Yauxhall  was  designed  and 
erected  by  Mr.  James  Walker.  Bennie*B  magnificent  engineering  works,  the 
East  and  West  India  Docks,  with  their  vast  ranges  of  warehouses;  the 
London  Docks ;  the  Prince's  Dock,  Liverpool ;  Plymouth  Breakwater,  and 
the  improvements  carried  out  by  himi  in  the  G-ovemment  dockyards  of 
Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Pembroke,  with  other  important  works 
at  various  harbours,  proofs  of  the  amazing  growth  of  the  country  in  wealth 
and  commerce,  and  of  the  great  increase  of  engineering  skill,  rather  than 
works  of  Fine  Art,  can  only  be  mentioned  here. 

In  Sculpture  the  leading  artists  were  Flaxman,  Banks,  Bacon,  and 
Nollekens,  all  of  whom  have  been  spoken  of  in  a  previous  chapter,  and 
Chantrey  and  Westmacott,  who  belong  more  particularly  to  a  later  period. 
Our  notice  of  sculpture  may  therefore  on  the  present'  occasion  be  very  brief! 
The  first  two  of  the  sculptors  just  named,  produced  during  this  period  some 
works  of  great  poetic  power,  and  the  last  also  executed  some  of  much  beauty. 
But  in  the  main  sculpture  dealt  rather  with  portraits  of  the  living  and  memo- 
rials of  the  dead,  than  with  efibrts  of  imagination.  And  in  monuments  of  a 
public  character,  especially  those  with  which  the  nation  honoured  the  >men 
who  had  fought  her  battles  by  land  and  sea,  our  sculptors  continued  to  repeat 
with  strange  persistency  the  conventionalisms  and  machinery  which  had  for 
ages  ceased  to  have  any  intelligent  meaning,  or  to  affect  either  the  heart  or 
the  understanding  of  any  class  of  spectators.  British  soldiers  and  saibrs, 
and  even  senators,  philanthropists,  and  philosophers,  were  clad  in  the  scanty 
folds  of  a  "  classical"  drapery,  in  some  instances  almost  without  drapery  at 
all,  and,  although  the  monuments  were  to  be  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian 
cathedral,  and  in  full  view  of  a  congregation  engaged  in  Christian  worship, 
were  surrounded  with  heathen  gods,  goddesses,  and  attributes ;  or  if,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  the  hero  wore  his  full  regulation  uniform,  he  yet  had  his 
due  attendance  of  undraped  heathen  deities.  Banks  was  unfortunately  one 
who  yielded  most  unreservedly  to  this  classic  misconception.  The  monu- 
ments to  Captains  Burgess  and  Westcott  in  St.  Paul's,  two  of  the  latest  of 
his  works,  are  among  the  least  defensible  of  their  class.  Happily  Banks  will 
not  be  judged  by  his  public  monuments.  The  exquisite  recumbent  figare 
of  Penelope  Boothby  in  Ashbourne  Church,  showed  with  what  pathos  he 
could  invest  a  private  memorial  when  he  trusted  to  the  simple  promptings 
of  the  feelings.  His  "  Mourning  Achilles,'*  of  which  the  modd  is  in  the 
British  GaUery,  no  patron  having  had  sufficient  taste  to  commission  its 
execution  in  marble,  is  perhaps  the  noblest  work  of  the  kind  produced  by  an 
English  sculptor ;  and  in  other  works  he  excelled  as  much  in  grace  as  here  in 
grandeur. 
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Bacoii^  who  died  in  1799,  produced  at  this  time  little  besides  public 
monuments  of  level  modiocritj ;  but  these  he  produced  with  a  facility  and 
profusion  that  aroused  the  envy  of  his  rivals  and  the  admiration  of  the 
multitude.  The  best  are  such  as  those  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  John  Howard  in 
St.  Paul's,  in  which  he  had  no  occasion  to  go  beyond  simple  portraiture ;  but 
even  in  these  the  attempt  to  attain  elevation  of  style  by  arraying  such  men 
in  a  costume  borrowed  from  antiquity,  has  nearly  destroyed  personal  resem- 
blance, and  even  mental  characterization.  Nollekens  shared  only  to  a  small 
extent  in  these  public  commissions,  but  he  was  in  great  request  for  private 
monuments.  His  strength  lay  however  in  portraiture;  and  his  busts  and 
statues  are  now  the  most  life-like  representations  left  of  many  of  the  most 
memorable  personages  of  his  time. 

Plaxman  lived  throughout  this  period,  the  truest  and  greatest  sculptor 
England  had  ever  produced.  Sculpturesque  design  was  as  much  the  genuine 
expression  of  his  mind  as  it  was  that  of  the  sculptors  of  ancient  Greece.  In 
some  of  his  imaginative  works,  as  well  as  in  several  of  his  public  monuments, 
his  genius  was  fettered  by  the  current  conventionalisms ;  but  even  in  works 
of  the  latter  class,  as  the  monument  to  Lord  Mansfield,  he  showed  of  how  much 
grandeur  of  moral  expression  sculpture  was  capable.  His  private  monu- 
ments, especially  some  of  those  to  females,  are  of  the  most  touching  tender- 
ness, and  of  the  purest  Christian  sentiment.  In  the  magnificent  group  at 
Petworth  of  the  Archangel  Michael  overcoming  Satan,  illustrative  of  the 
&mou8  lines  in  Milton,  we  have  proof  that  our  sculptors  might  find  in  our 
own  poets,  or  in  the  Book  which  is  a  part  of  the  very  life  of  every  one, 
subjects  well  fitted  for  sculpturesque  treatment,  and  which,  whilst  they 
would  require  and  repay  the  utmost  exertion  of  mental  power,  and  technical 
knowledge  and  skill,  woidd  as  much  come  home  to  the  feelings  and  the 
understanding  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day,  as  did  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  the  old  Greek  sculptors  to  the  hearts  of  their  contemporaries.  The 
deities  of  a  dead  mythology  never  can  thus  come  home  to  any  modem  people, 
unless  treated  as  symbols  of  some  deep  or  subtle  truth,  as  they  on  rare  occa- 
sions have  been  by  genius  of  a  high  order.  Elaxman's  Psyche  may  perhaps 
take  rank  in  this  class.  His  Pastoral  Apollo  is  like  a  breath  of  rustic  poetiy. 
But  the  Yenuses,  Dianas,  nymphs,  and  the  like,  which  Elaxman's  contem- 
poraries and  successors  put  forth  in  any  quantity  at  every  exhibition,  will  be 
gazed  at  with  as  little  genuine  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  spectator  as  was 
felt  in  their  production  by  the  sculptor.  How  thoroughly  Flaxman's  mind 
was  imbued  witH  the  purest  Greek  feeling  is  evinced  by  his  illustrations  to 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  ^schylus ;  while  in  nobleness  of  conception,  and  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  expression,  the  illustrations  to  Dante  are  fuUy  equal  to  them. 

Ghantrey,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  regency,  had  taken  his  place 
among  the  foremost  living  portrait  sculptors.  The  manly  simplicity  of  his 
style  met  with  early  recognition,  and  his  chisel  found  ample  and  worthy 
employment.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  most  distinguished  in  letters, 
art,  and  public  life,  sat  to  him,  and  in  most  instances  he  was  considered  to 
be  successful  in  preserving  the  likeness,  as  well  as  in  maintaining  a  certain 
elevation  of  character.  His  busts  are  finer  than  his  portrait-statues,  and 
these  than  his  imaginative  works.  But  his  statues  have  the  great  merit  of 
first  fairly  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  modem  costume.     The  happiest 
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of  tlie  monuments  in  which  he  ventured  on  a  poetic  mode  of  treatment, 
"the  Sleeping  Children,"  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  belongs  to  the  period 
under  review,  but  the  idea  was  certainly  caught  from  Banks's  monument 
of  Penelope  Boothby,  and  the  design  was  made  by  Stothard.  "Westmacott's 
earlier  poetic  works  include  the  "  Psyche,"  and  "  Cupid,"  at  Wobum ; 
"  Euphrosjme,"  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  many  other 
very  pleasing  classic  subjects ;  but  among  them  are  some  of  a  homelier 
and  more  original  character,  as  "  the  Distressed  Mother,"  "  the  Homeless 
Wanderer,"  and  others  of  a  similar  order.  Westmacott  also  executed  at 
this  time  several  monumental  statues  for  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral;  the  well-known  "Achilles,"  erected  in  Hyde  Park  "by  the 
women  of  England,"  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  numerous 
other  commissions  of  a  public  character. 

The  taste  in  sculpture  of  both  artists  and  the  public  was  no  doubt  much 
influenced  by  the  purchase  and  exhibition  of  three  important  collections  of 
ancient  marbles.  The  earliest  purchase  was  in  1805,  of  the  large  collection 
formed  by  Mr.  Charles  Townley,  of  scidpture  chiefly  of  Boman  date,  but  the 
work  of  Ghreek  artists,  and  embracing  many  works  of  exceeding  loveliness  and 
interest.  This  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  magnificent  national  collection  of 
ancient  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum.  The  next  grand  addition  was  that 
of  the  series  of  reliefs  which  had  adorned  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  near 
Phigaleia,  and  which  the  Prince  Begent  bought  at  a  cost  of  nearly  20,000^., 
and  presented  to  the  nation  in  1815.  These  rilievi,  though  falling  short  of 
the  highest  excellence  of  Ghreek  art,  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  some  of 
the  best  scholars  of  Phidias.  They  are  of  great  beauty,  and  of  greater  in- 
terest, as  illustrating  the  history  of  Greek  art.  But  the  most  important  of 
the  collections  was  that  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon,  commonly  known 
as  the  Elgin  Marbles,  for  the  purchase  of  which  parliament  voted,  in  1816, 
the  sum  of  35,0002.  These  wonderful  works  ore  by  far  the  fljiest  extant 
examples  of  Ghreek  sculpture  when  at  its  greatest  perfection — ^the  sculpture 
of  the  time  of  Pericles,  executed  by  Phidias,  or  by  his  scholars  under  his 
immediate  superintendence.  For  years  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  who  whilst  ambas- 
sador to  the  Porte  obtained  the  firman  through  which  he  was  enabled  to 
remove  the  sculpture  from  the  Parthenon,  was  assailed  with  the  bitterest 
invectives  for  this  act  of  Vandalism  as  it  was  termed.  But  in  truth,  the  earl 
by  their  removal  saved  these  marvellous  works  from  utter  destruction ;  he 
was  not  in  time  to  save  them  from  grievous  mutilation.  The  Parthenon  had 
been  shattered  in  the  Venetian  bombardment ;  afterwards,  the  eastern  pedi- 
ment, with  its  matchless  statuary,  was  thrown  down  to  fit  the  building  for 
the  service  of  the  Greek  Church ;  later,  and  up  to  the  hour  when  they  were 
rescued  by  Lord  Elgin,  the  statues  were  used  as  targets  by  the  Turkish 
soldiers  ;  and  finally,  in  the  war  of  Greek  independence  (1827),  the  building 
received  great  additional  injury  during  the  bombardment  of  the  dty,  but  the 
best  of  the  sculpture  was  then  happily  safe  in  the  British  Museum,  preserved 
for  ever  for  the  free  study  of  all. 

A  national  collection  of  sculpture  was  thus  formed ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1824  that  a  national  gallery  of  painting  was  founded.  Something^had,  how- 
ever, been  done  towards  clearing  the  way  for  such  a  consummation.  In  1805, 
a  small  body  of  noUemen  and  gentlemen  who  felt  an  interest  in  art,  succeeded 
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in  establishing  the  British  Institution,  the  primary  object  of  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  "  to  encourage  the  talents  of  the  artists  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;'* 
and  with  this  view  the  Shakspeare  Gallery,  built  by  Alderman  Boydell,  was 
purchased  and  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  productions  of 
British  artists,  and  the  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters.  This 
hist  was  the  grand  novelty  in  the  scheme.  Most  of  the  directors,  and  many 
of  the  subscribers,  were  themselves  the  possessors  of  collections  of  paintings 
by  the  old  masters,  and  from  their  galleries,  and  the  collections  of  other 
liberal  amateurs,  has  been  obtained  annually  enough  pictures  of  a  high  class 
to  make  a  most  interesting  and  always  varied  exhibition.  These  exhibitions 
for  the  first  time  a£forded  to  the  general  public  the  opportunity  of  seeing  at 
their  leisure  paintings  by  the  great  masters  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  to  them  is  to  be  ascribed  a  large  measure  of  the  interest  in  art  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Gallery.  The  directors  at  the  same 
time  sought  to  encourage  living  artists,  not  oidy  by  providing  a  gallery  for 
the  sale  as  well  as  exhibition  of  their  works,  but  by  o£fering  annual  pre- 
miums for  pictures  of  a  high  character,  and  by  occasionally  purchasing  their 
pictures.  Among  the  painters  to  whom  premiums  were  awarded  were 
Hilton,  Haydon,  Alston,  Bird,  Linnell,  Martin,  and  others  whose  names 
will  be  remembered,  but  as  may  be  supposed  more  whoso  names  are  already 
forgotten.  Up  to  1820  the  Society  had  only  purchased  four  pictures,  first 
among  which  was  Benjamin  West's  "  Christ  HealiDg  the  Sick,"  for  which 
the  directors  gave  the  painter  3000  guineas,  and  which  they  presented  to  the 
National  Gallery  immediately  after  its  formation.  The  interest  in  art  no 
doubt  also  received  a  considerable  impulse  from  the  opening  to  the  public  in 
1812  of  the  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools, 
bequeathed  to  Dulwich  College  by  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion of  which  a  gallery  was  built  by  Sir  John  Soane.  The  Dulwich  Gallery 
does  not  rank  among  the  great  picture  galleries,  but  it  has  done  good  service 
to  art  in  this  country,  and  not  least  as  a  precursor  of  the  National  Gallery. 
It  is  understood  that  the  pictures  now  forming  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  and 
which  were  collected  by  Mr.  Noel  Desenfans,  were  offered  to  the  government 
during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  condition  that  a  gallery  should  be  built 
for  their  reception.    The  offer  was  decliued. 

Affcer  a  few  years  of  enfeebled  health,  Eeynolds  finally  laid  down  his 
pencil  in  1787,  and  died  in  1792.  Prom  this  time  till  the  year  at  which  this 
chapter  closes,  West,  as  president  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  was  nominally  at 
the  head  of  the  British  school  of  painting.  During  these  years  he  continued 
to  paint  pictures  of  large  dimensions,  and  treating  of  the  loftiest  themes  in 
aacred  and  profane  history.  But  his  style  underwent  no  change,  and  we 
htfte  nothing  to  add  to  the  summary  printed  in  a  former  volume.  Hii> 
friendly  rival  was  John  Singleton  Copley,  whose  manner  is  favourably  shown 
in  his  "  Death  of  Chatham,"  now  a  leading  ornament  of  the  British  section  of 
the  National  Gallery. «  Fuseli,  too,  painted,  lectured,  and  taught;  but  his 
spasmodic  compositions  now  scarcely  excite  a  passing  remark ;  and  though 
eritics  termed  them  sublime,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  were  in 
any  degree  popular.  His  greatest  effort  was  his  Milton  Gallery,  a  series  of 
fif^  paintings  illustrative  of  the  poetry  of  Milton.  The  pictures  were 
publicly  exhibited  in  1799,  and  again  in  the  following  year,  but  the  receipts 
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at  the  doors  were  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  the  painter  would 
have  been  seriously  embarrassed  had  not  private  admirers  come  forward  to  pur* 
chase  enough  of  the  pictures  to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  temerity* 
Among  the  younger  aspirants  for  immortality  in  ^*  high  art,"  the  unfor- 
tunate Haydon  was  in  the  latter  years  of  the  regency  the  most  oonspicuous. 
His  *'  Macbeth,"  "  Judgment  of  Solomon,"  "  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem," 
and  other  gallery  paintings,  had  aroused  equal  admiration  and  criticism,  and 
Haydon  in  an  eyil  hour  was  tempted  to  defend  his  own  theories  of  art  and 
to  denounce  those  of  his  adversaries.  Controversy  has  irresistible  fascina- 
tions for  some  minds.  Haydon  was  one  of  her  victims.  To  his  private  and 
personal  quarrels  he  added  one  with  the  Boyal  Academy.  The  result  was 
what  might  have  been  predicted.  He  became  a  fluent  speaker,  and  a  piquant 
if  not  a  very  correct  or  altogether  trustworthy  writer.  In  his  proper  calling 
he  made  no  advance.  His  earliest  works  were  indeed  his  best.  And  as  he 
found  once  ardent  admirers  grow  cold,  and  timid  firiends  fall  away,  his 
bitterness  increased,  and  from  this  time  to  his  unhappy  death  he  was  a 
disappointed  man.  Yet  he  might  have  been  a  good  painter,  and  he  was 
certainly  a  good  teacher,  if  we  may  estimate  a  teacher's  ability  by  the  aaccesa 
of  such  pupils  as  Eastlake,  Lance,  and  the  Landseers.  Hilton  was  elected  an 
Academician  in  1820,  but  he  had  as  yet  chiefly  painted  classical  subjects,  and 
had  altogether  failed  of  popular  recognition.  Etty  had  at  present  scarcely 
made  his  name  at  all  known.  Martin  had  startled  the  critics  and  fiwcinated 
the  public  by  his  "  Joshua"  (1814),  and  his  still  more  extraordinary  ''Pall  ci 
Babylon"  (1819).  Stotbard  was  delighting  a  narrow  circle  with  his  elegant 
but  rather  feeble  paintings;  and  spending  his  real  strength  in  making 
vignettes  of  almost  matchless  grace  for  engraving,  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
guinea  or  a  guinea  a-piece. 

In  portraiture,  from  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  his  death 
in  1830,  Lawrence  was  regarded  as  the  undisputed  successor  to  Beynolds. 
Northcote,  Opie,  Hoppner,  Beechey,  and  Jackson,  portrait  painters  of  con- 
siderable ability  and  followers  more  or  less  of  Beynolds,  enjoyed  a  fidr  share 
of  royal  or  popular  patronage,  but  none  obtained  like  Lawrence  universal 
favour.  Perhaps  Lawrence  owed  somewhat  of  his  good  fortune  to  the  very 
contrast  aflbrded  by  his  easy  superficial  elegance  to  the  more  sombre  splen* 
dour  of  his  predecessor.  It  would  be  foolish  to  compare  Lawrence  as  a 
painter  with  Beynolds,  but  Lawrence  was  undoubtedly  in  his  way  an 
admirable  artist.  His  sitters  were  the  noblest  and  fairest  in  the  land,  and^ 
whilst  preserving  the  likeness,  he  seldom  failed  in  the  expression  of  manly 
intellect,  and  never  in  that  of  female  beauty.  His  grand  series  of  portraits 
of  the  distinguished  actors  in  the  affairs  of  1814  and  1815  now  in  the 
Waterloo  Gallery,  Windsor  Castle,  could  probably  not  have  been  so  well 
painted  by  any  contemporary  artist.  In  a  certain  broad  and  vigorous  delinea> 
tion  of  a  male  head,  however,  Lawrence  was  surpassed  by  Baebum,  at  this 
time  the  principal  portrait  painter  in  Scotland.  But  Baebum  was  a  supremely 
national  painter.  It  was  the  hard-featured  shrewd  Scottish  head  he  gloried 
in  painting  and  painted  so  well.  The  southron  fared  but  indifferently  under 
his  vigorous  pencil.  Of  a  wholly  different  stamp  was  the  elegant  Harlow, 
who  might  in  time  perhaps  have  rivalled  his  master,  Lawrence,  but  who  died 
in  opemng  manhood.    His  **  Trial  of  Queen  Katharine,"  despite  its  popularity. 
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gare  little  promise  of  greatness  as  a  painter  of  history ;  it  was  in  fact  rather  a 
group  of  portraits  of  the  Eemble  family,  and  as  such  it  should  be  estimated. 

Portraiture  in  the  hands  of  Lawrence  assumed  a  new  phase  at  this  period. 
But  a  far  greater  change  was  made  in  the  painting  of  scenes  of  domestic  life 
by  David  Wilkie.  Hogarth  had  painted  both  high  life  and  low  life,  but  it 
was  with  the  pencil  of  a  stem  and  relentless  satirist,  and  in  order  to  point  a 
moraL  Bird  had  still  more  recently  depicted  scenes  of  humble  life,  but  with 
a  halting  and  unequal  touch.  Wilkie  was  the  first  to  paint  with  thorough 
artistic  skill,  and  a  gentle  genial  humour  and  quiet  appreciation  of  character,  the 
pleasant  side  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  peasant  and  the  yeoman.  His  earlier 
pictures,  "TheViUage  Politicians,"  "  The  Blind  Fiddler,"  "  The  Card  Players," 
«  The  Village  Festival,"  "  The  Cut  Finger,"  "  Blindman's  Buff,"  "  The  Penny 
Wedding,"  and  the  like,  were  all  of  this  homely  cheerful  character.  It  was  not 
till  1815  that  he  touched  a  more  pathetic  chord  in  his  *'  Distraining  for  Bent." 
From  the  outset  Wilkie  achieved  an  almost  unbounded  popularity.  His 
pictures  told  a  story  that  all  could  understand  ;  expressed  a  sentiment  with 
which  all  could  sympathise ;  and  were  in  all  respects  painted  with  a  truthful- 
ness which  every  one  could  recognise.  They  won,  therefore,  the  general 
suffrage ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  conformity,  in  composition,  colour,  and 
other  obvious  technical  qualities,  to  the  principles  of  the  Dutch  masters 
who  excelled  in  similar  subjects,  was  equally  efficacious  with  the  cognoscenti 
who  then  gave  the  law  in  pictorial  criticism.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  period  before 
us,  Wilkie  continued  to  paint  carefully  studied  subjects  of  the  healthy  homely 
class  in  which  he  first  acquired  fame.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  visited 
the  continent,  and  from  that  time  he  entirely  altered  his  manner  of  painting 
and  range  of  subjects.  But  that  change  we  need  not  here  anticipate.  At 
the  time  we  now  leave  him  he  was  undoubtedly  the  most  generally  popular 
painter  in  England. 

Far  greater  and  probably  more  permanent  was  the  influence  on  English 
art  of  the  genius  of  Turner  than  that  of  either  of  the  painters  we  have  yet 
noticed.  Landscape  painting  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  fast 
falling  into  conventionalism  and  inanity.  The  authority  of  the  men  who  had 
just  passed  away,  and  the  imitation  of  the  old  masters,  paralysed  individual 
effort.  Turner  commenced  his  career  by  making  coloured  drawings,  in  which 
he  aimed  at  little  more  than  correct  topographical  representation.  Long 
after  he  began  to  paint  in  oil  he  continued  to  study  and  imitate  the  manner 
of  his  predecessors, — Wilson,  Loutherbourg,  and  occasionally  Gtdnsborough,  in 
English  scenery ;  Vandevelde  in  representations  of  the  sea ;  whilst  Claude 
was  hia  guide  in  classical  compositions.  But  year  after  year  he  showed  more 
and  more  self  reliance  and  originality ;  an  ever  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  landscape  art,  and  extended  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  The  wonderful  range  of  Turner's  powers  as  a  landscape  painter  were 
not  wholly  developed  in  the  period  before  us.  He  visited  Italy  for  the  first 
time  in  1819,  and  his  Italian  pictures  were  consequently  as  yet  unpainted. 
But  his  power  as  a  painter  of  English  scenery  had  reached  its  farthest  extent. 
The  ^'  Crossing  the  Brook,"  the  noblest  English  landscape  of  its  kind  ever 
painted,  was  exhibited  in  1815.  It  now  forms  one  of  the  choicest  of  the 
Turner  treasures  in  the  National  Gallery.  Its  hitherto  unapproached  expres- 
Bion  of  space,  magical  aerial  perspective,  quiet  beauty  of  colour,  and  poetical 
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feeling,  gave  it  a  standiDg  quite  apart  from  the  work  of  any  previous  painter  of 
English  scenery.  Gainsborough  doubtless  excelled  Turner  in  a  poetic  render- 
ing  of  close  home  scenery ;  Wilson  perhaps  excelled  him  in  a  certain  classical 
elevation  of  style.  But  neither  Wilson  nor  Ghiinsborough  could  have  painted 
a  picture  like  this.  Nor  did  Turner  ever  equal  it.  "  Bichmond  Hill,'*  painted 
in  1819,  was  a  grievous  falling  off;  and  he  never  again  painted  English  scenery 
on  a  grand  scale,  for  of  course  such  pictures  as  "  Bain,  Steam,  and  Speed  " 
are  to  be  classed  as  poetic  fancies  rather  than  English  scenes. 

But  it  was  not  merely  as  a  painter  of  EtigUsh  landscape  scenery  that 
Turner  was  pre-eminent.  In  his  '*  Shipwreck,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery ; 
""  A  Gale  at  Sea,"  in  the  gallery  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere ;  ''  The  Wreck  of 
the  Minotaur,'*  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  and  some  others,  ho 
had  painted  a  stormy  sea  with  a  force  and  majesty  such  as  no  previous  painter 
had  ever  reached.  In  such  works  again  as  the  "  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  '* 
(1806);. "Apollo  and  Python*'  (1810);  "Building  of  Carthage"  (1816); 
and  "Decline  of  Carthage"  (1817);  he  had  treated  classical  subjects  with 
singular  brilliancy  and  vigour  of  imagination.  And  not  only  these  but  a 
multiplicity  of  other  pictures  showed  at  once  his  wonderful  versatility  and 
poetic  feeling,  as  well  as  his  close  observation  of  nature,  especially  of  every 
variety  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  and  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  effect. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  was  not  till  towards  the  dose  of  his  life  that 
Turner's  greatness  as  an  artist  was  recognised.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  From 
almost  the  very  outset  of  his  artistic  career,  his  superiority  was  admitted 
both  by  his  professional  brethren  and  such  of  the  public  as  then  took  an 
interest  in  art.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Boyal  Academy  at  the 
earliest  age  (24),  at  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  academy  he  could  be  elected ; 
and  again,  at  the  earliest  legal  age  (27),  he  was  elected  a  full  member. 
Collectors  bought  his  pictures  at  constantly  increasing  prices ;  and  engravera 
and  publishers  eagerly  outbid  each  other  for  his  drawings,  knowing  well  that 
engravings  after  Turner  were  more  popular  than  engravings  after  any  other 
landscape  painter.  He  had  indeed  by  the  time  at  which  we  are  arrived 
become  a  wealthy  man  by  the  exercise  of  his  art, — ^which  is  certainly  more 
than  at  that  time  could  have  been  said  of  any  other  English  landscape 
artist, — and  in  a  country  like  England  pecuniary  success  is  at  least  an 
evidence  that  a  man  is  admired  by  those  to  whom  he  addresses  his 
efforts.  There  were  differences  of  opinion  respecting  Turner's  works,  as 
there  always  are  differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  works  of  a  man 
of  original  genius,  but  his  genius  was  not  without  recognition.  It  was 
not  till  later,  when  his  pictures  had  become  to  the  ordinary  observer  un- 
intelligible eccentricities,  that  his  popularity  as  a  painter  began  to  wane. 

During  the  later  years  of  this  period  there  were  several  other  admirable 
landscape  painters : — Callcott,  a  pleasing  and  graceful  artist,  coming  some* 
times  close  to  the  quieter  manner  of  Turner,  sometimes  approaching  the 
manner  of  the  landscape  painters  of  the  Netherlands,  but  never  very  original 
or  very  vigorous ;  Constable,  both  original  and  vigorous — a  hearty,  unsophia* 
ticated  delineator  of  homely  English  scenery,  and  especially  of  the  scenery 
of  the  eastern  counties — but  a  good  deal  of  a  mannerist,  and  somewhi^ 
confined  in  his  range ;  Nasmyth,  the  best  of  the  minute  copyists  of  our 
woodlands  and  commons,  ill-understood,  and  little  appreciated  in  his  lifi9^  and 
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now  perhaps  a  little  overrated;  Hofland,  a  genuine  lover  of  quiet  river 
scenery;  and  Collins,  the  ablest  painter  of  his  day  of  coast  and  inland 
scenery  in  combination  with  rustic  groups. 

Animal  painting  had  in  George  Morland,  at  the  early  part  of  this  period, 
a  representative  of  great  ability,  but  of  coarse  intemperate  habits,  and  the 
character  of  the  man  too  often  found  expression  in  his  pictures.  He  was 
succeeded  by  James  Ward,  only  lately  passed  from  among  us  at  a  patriarchal 
age,  a  clever  painter,  but  superseded  while  still  young,  by  a  yet  younger 
rival,  Landseer,  and  falling,  perhaps  as  a  consequence,  into  hopeless  and  most 
eccentric  mannerism.  Edwin  Landseer,  though  yet  a  youth,  had  attained 
celebrity  before  the  close  of  this  period,  but  his  real  artistic  career  was 
hardly  commenced. 

The  essentially  English  art  of  Water-colour  Fainting  dates  its  rise  from 
this  period.  In  the  catalogues  of  the  earliest  exhibitions  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  we  find  entries  of  "stained  drawings.''  These  belong  to  the  first 
crude  stage  of  the  art.  They  were  produced  by  the  entire  drawing  being  in 
the  first  instance  made  in  light  and  shadow,  with  a  grey  or  neutral  tint. 
Over  this,  the  several  local  colours  were  passed  in  thin  transparent  washes, 
the  ground  tint  softening  the  harshness  of  the  superposed  local  colours. 
The  sharp  markings  of  the  details  were  then  added,  usually  with  a  reed  pen. 
In  this  manner,  modified  by  the  habits  of  the  respective  artists,  some  very 
pleasing  drawings  were  made  by  Paul  Sandby,  Hearne,  and  especially  Cozens, 
a  landscape  draftsman  of  refined  feeling  and  considerable  power.  Turner  and 
his  friend  and  fellow  student,  Thomas  Girtin,  for  some  time  practised  in  this 
manner ;  but  they  were  led  gradually  to  abandon  it,  and  adopt  the  method — 
which  originated  with  them — of  painting  every  object  in  the  first  instance  in 
its  proper  local  colour,  and  by  subsequent  shades  and  tints,  and  various 
manipulatory  processes,  modifying  this  first  painting  till  the  whole  picture  is 
brought  to  the  desired  appearance.  By  this  improved  method  water-colour 
painting  acquired  an  exquisite  freshness  and  transparency  quite  its  own,  and 
which  in  the  opinion  of  many  almost  atoned  for  the  absence  of  the  depth, 
force,  and  richness  of  oil.  Girtin  was  a  landscape  painter  of  considerable 
ability  if  not  genius,  and  some  of  his  water-colour  paintings  are  of  exceeding 
beauty ;  but  he  died  yoimg,  and  it  is  mainly  to  Turner  that  the  infant  art 
owed  its  early  culture  and  vigorous  growth.  His  sketches  and  finished 
pictures  in  water-colours  are  extremely  numerous  and  extremely  fine ;  and  in 
them  may  be  traced  at  least  the  germs  of  almost  every  improvement  or 
modification  of  the  water-colour  process.  Turner  early  turned  aside  to  oil 
painting,  though  he  continued  to  execute  his  vignettes  for  the  engravers  in 
water-colours ;  but  many  able  artists  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  the  rising 
art,  and  brought  it  to  the  perfection  which  it  ultimately  reached.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Front,  unrivalled  as  the  delineator  of  picturesque 
old  houses  and  fragments  of  crumbling  ruins ;  and  David  Cox,  one  of  the 
boldest,  and  at  times  one  of  the  grandest,  painters  of  English  hills,  meadows, 
and  sandy  coasts,  under  the  influence  of  storm  and  rain.  So  rapidly  did  the 
new  art  become  popular,  and  so  confident  were  its  professors  in  their  own 
strength  and  resources,  that  in  1805  they  formed  themselves  into  a  Society 
of  Fainiers  in  Water  Colours,  which  has  ever  since  continued  to  hold  with 
unfailing  auccesa  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  its  members. 
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• 

The  great  extension  of  a  taste  for  art  was  in  no  way  more  dearlj  shown 
tlian  in  the  increased  demand  for  engravings  and  for  illustrated  publications. 
The  higher  branches  of  engraving  were  however  hardly  so  successfully  culti- 
vated. There  was  no  engraver  like  Strange  or  Woollett,  and  the  prints 
called  for  by  the  public  were  of  a  less  elevated  class  of  subjects.  But 
engravers  of  unquestionable  ability  were  very  numerous,  and  an  unparalleled 
number  of  excellent  prints  was  published.  Boydell's  Shakspeare  was 
issued  towards  the  close  of  the  century  at  a  vast  expense.  To  such  works  as 
this,  the  folio  Milton,  Macklin's  Bible,  the  Poet*s  Gtdlery,  and  the  like, 
succeeded  a  host  of  topographical  works,  editions  of  the  poets,  essayists,  and 
novelists,  with  small  vignettes,  and  handsome  folios  and  quartos  of  antiquarian 
and  architectural  subjects.  In  the  former  class  the  drawings  of  Turner  may 
be  said  to  have  formed  a  school  of  landscape  engravers  neat,  refined,  and 
brilliant  beyond  previous  example  in  the  execution  of  small  plates,  but  wanting 
in  grandeur  and  vigour  when  grappling  with  plates  of  a  large  size.  The  archi- 
tectural publications,  especially  those  of  John  Britton  and  the  elder  Pugin, 
aided  by  the  singular  talent  of  the  Le  Keuxes  in  engraving  medieval  build- 
ings, did  much  to  arouse  that  strong  interest  in  Gothic  architecture  which 
has  in  our  own  day  led  to  such  remarkable  results. 

The  demand  for  illustrated  works  had  however  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
stimulate  their  more  rapid  and  cheaper  production.  Engravers,  instead  of 
executing  their  plates  throughout  with  their  own  hands,  employed  pupils  and 
assistants  on  the  earlier  and  less  important  parts.  Further  to  expedite  the 
process  machines  were  at  this  time  invented,  the  best  being  that  of  Mr, 
Lowry,  by  which  the  skies,  plain  backgrounds,  and  the  like,  could  be  ruled  in, 
and  thus  the  work  of  weeks  be  accomplished  in  a  few  hours.  The  tendency 
of  this  employment  of  mechanical  appliances,  and  of  the  system  of  journey- 
work,  was  undoubtedly  to  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  highest 
individual  excellence ;  but  the  increasing  of  the  quantity  and  cheapemng  the 
cost  of  works  only  inferior  to  those  of  the  first  class  in  the  higher  reiSne* 
ments  of  the  art,  assisted  largely  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  and  a  love  of  art. 
The  use  of  steel  plates  instead  of  copper,  which  carried  this  cheapemng  pro- 
cess so  much  farther,  was  introduced  early  in  the  century ;  but  steel  plates 
were  not  tried  for  fine  art  purposes  till  about  1818,  and  did  not  fiurly  come 
into  use  till  five  or  six  years  later.    • 

At  the  head  of  the  line  engravers,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period, 
was  William  Sharp,  who  has  left  some  good  prints  from  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  but  who  was  greatest  as  a  portrait  engraver :  his  print  of  John 
Hunter  after  Eeynolds,  is  of  its  kind  a  masterpiece.  Other  line  engravers  of 
ability,  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  and  like  him  engravers  of  subject 
pieces  and  portraits,  were  Fittler,  Sherwin,  Warren,  John  Landseer  the 
father  of  the  painter,  James  and  Charles  Heath,  Eaimbach,  who  engraved 
the  earlier  prints  after  Wilkie,  and  John  Burnet,  like  Baimbach  best  known 
by  his  prints  after  Wilkie,  but  like  him  an  excellent  engraver  of  general 
subjects.  The  landscape  engravers  in  line  were  very  numerous,  and  the  later 
ones  especially  brilliant  executants.  Among  them  were  Middiman,  Byrne, 
Cooke,  John  Pye,  a  thoroughly  conscientious  and  able  artist,  the  Findens,  and 
others.  In  mezzotinto  engraving,  landscape  was  most  successfully  cultivated 
during  this  period,  as  portraiture  had  been  in  the  preceding.    Earlom,  who 
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engraved  the  Liber  Veritatis  of  Claude ;  Lupton,  who  engraved  many  plates 
in  the  Liber  Studiorum  and  the  Eivers  of  Turner ;  Charles  Turner,  who  in 
his  plate  from  Turner's  Shipwreck  produced  the  noblest  print  of  its  class  yet 
published;  and  S.  Eeynolds,  were  eminent  in  this  branch  of  art.  Aqua- 
tinta,  now  almost  a  lost  art,  was  at  this  time  successfully  practised  by 
F.  C.  Lewis,  Daniell,  and  others.  Bartolozzi  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
was  in  the  height  of  popularity  for  his  engravings  in  the  dotted  or  chalk 
manner,  but  they  were  really  of  a  very  meretricious  character.  William 
Blake  was  also  an  engraver  in  various  manners,  some  of  them  peculiar  to 
himself.  But  Blake  is  best  known  by  his  designs,  full  of  the  wildest  extra- 
vagancies, yet  with  constantly  recurring  quaint,  graceful,  and  suggestive 
fiuieies,  always  however  running  along  the  narrow  line  which  proverbially 
divides  genius  from  madness. 

Wood  Engraving  dates  its  revival  from  this  period.  Thomas  Bewick,  to 
whose  rare  application  and  ability  this  revival  is  almost  entirely  to  be  ascribed, 
began  to  engrave  on  wood  while  apprentice  to  a  general  engraver ;  and  he 
received  from  the  Society  of  Arts  a  prize  for  a  wood-cut  of  a  "  Huntsman 
and  Hounds,"  almost  as  soon  as  his  apprenticeship  had  terminated.  Bewick 
resided  all  his  life  at  his  native  place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  drew  most  of 
his  designs,  and  engraved  them  with  a  combined  vigour  and  delicacy  of 
line,  power  of  expression,  and  felicitous  characterization  of  surface,  that  came 
with  all  the  freshness  of  novelty  upon  his  contemporaries.  Bewick  published 
bis  "  General  History  of  Quadrupeds,"  the  work  by  which  he  acquired  cele- 
brity, in  1790.  It  passed  through  several  editions,  and  secured  a  ready 
reception  for  all  his  subsequent  publications.  In  finish  it  was  surpassed  by 
later  works,  but  only  his  "  British  Birds  **  (1797-1804)  equalled  it  in  design. 
Among  single  prints,  the  finest  was  his  *'  Chillingham  Bull."  Bewick  was 
always  happiest  in  drawing  and  engraving  objects  of  natural  history.  But 
his  little  tail-pieces,  especially  those  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  have  some  of  them  touches  of  a  grim  humour  that  would  have  done 
no  discredit  to  Hogarth's  pencil. 

Lithography  was  invented  by  Alois  Senefelder  towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1801  by  M.  P.  H.  Andr^, 
under  the  designation  of  Folyautography.  Andre's  chief  publication  was  a 
series  of  thirty-six  prints  from  sketches  by  West,  Stothard,  and  other  eminent 
artists ;  but  his  rude  and  blurred  impressions  were  regarded  as  mere  curiosi- 
ties. In  1805  he  transferred  his  business  to  a  Mr.  Volweiler,  who  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  The  art  seems  then  to  have  been  neglected  for  some 
years,  till  Mr.  B.  Ackerman  established  a  press,  from  which  was  issued  in 
1819  the  illustrations  to  his  translation  of  Senefelder' s  ''  Complete  Course  of 
Lithography."  These  prints,  though  much  better  than  Andre's,  were  still 
very  deficient  in  strength  and  clearness.  It  was  not  till  the  subject  was 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Charles  Hullmandel,  who  to  the  training  of  an  artist 
added  some  chemical  knowledge  and  great  manipulative  dexterity,  that  the 
capabilities  of  the  art  were  fairly  developed  in  this  country.  A  really  good 
lithograph  can,  however,  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  produced  in  London  as 
early  as  1820. 
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of  FarUament  on  the  demise  of  (George  III. — ^Prorogation  and  diasolation — The  Gato- 
street  Conspiracy — Debate  on  the  snbject  of  Qaeen  Caroline — Diflferences  between  the  King 
and  the  Cabinet  regarding  the  Queen — The  ministerial  propositions  finally  agreed  to — 
Opening  of  the  new  Parliunent — Preparations  for  the  Coronation — The  Queen  expected — 
Her  arriTal — Green  bag  containing  papers  laid  before  Parliament — ^Adjournment — Con- 
ferences for  arerting  a  public  proceeding — Failure  of  the  negotiation — The  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Fenaltiea — Scenes  in  the  streets— Scenes  in  the  House  of  Lords— The  third  reading  of  the  Bill 
carried  by  a  small  mi^onty — The  Bill  finally  abandoned — Joy  of  the  country — Discussions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Queen  in  the  next  Session — ^The  Coronation  of  the  King — ^The  Queen 
Tainly  endeayouTS  to  be  present — Her  death  and  funeraL 

TTpok  the  Accession  of  George  the  Fourth  there  were  the  same  Ministers 
in  the  Cabinet  as  those  which  formed  the  Administration  of  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Canning,  who 
in  1816  succeeded  the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control.* 

The  Statutes  of  William  and  of  Anne  provided  that  the  demise  of  the 
Crown  should  not  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  Constitutional  govern- 
ment. Under  these  Statutes  the  Parliament,  although  adjourned  to  the  15th 
of  Pebruaiy,  assembled  on  Sunday  morning  the  30th  of  January ;  adjourned 
till  the  next  day ;  and  then  proceeded  to  the  swearing  in  of  members.  On 
the  17th  of  Eebruary,  the  Houses  having  again  assembled,  a  Message  was 
ddirered  firom  the  Kmg,  recommending  that  such  measures  should  be  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  as  were  necessary  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service,  during  the  short  period  that  must  elapse  between  the 
termination  of  the  present  Session  and  the  opening  of  a  new  Parliament, 
irhich  it  was  his  Majesty's  intention  to  call  without  delay.  The  Houses  sat 
till  the  28th  of  February.  During  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  King  had  been  seriously  ill,  not  without  some  apprehension  that  this 
^ould  be  the  shortest  reign  in  English  history.  When  the  Parliament  was 
jnrorogued,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution,  the  Speech  of  the  Boyal 
Commissioners  alluded  to  **  the  flagrant  and  sanguinary  conspiracy  which  has 
lately  been  detected.'* 

**  lie  Cato-street  Conspiracy,"  atrocious  as  were  the  objects  which  it 

*  See  Tolume  til  p.  576.  The  List  in  the  opposite  page  of  the  King's  Ministers,  of  the  Great 
Officers  of  State,  of  the  Lav  Officexi,  and  of  the  Irish  AdministratiaD,  is  of  the  date  of  Joneu 
1820. 
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proposed  to  accomplish,  base  and  brutal  as  were  the  wretched  persons  engaged 
in  it,  fearful  as  might  have  been  the  national  terror  had  it  been  successful,  was 
certainly  not  calcidated,  as  affirmed  in  the  Bojal  Speech,  **  to  vindicate  to 
the  whole  world  the  justice  and  expediency  of  those  measures  "  [the  Six 
Acts]  to  which  the  Parliament  had  resorted  "  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom.*'  The  detection  and  preyention  of  what  was  some- 
thing more  formidable  than  "  a  little  plot  ia  a  haj-loft,'*  *  though  not  in  any 
degree  a  symptom  of  a  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  country,  were  certainly  not 
advanced  by  the  enactment  of  an  unconstitutional  code.  The  proceedings  of 
a  knot  of  sanguinary  madmen  had  for  some  time  been  well-known  at  the 
Home  Office.  ''  The  principal  informant  was  a  modeller  and  itinerant  vendor 
of  images,  named  Edwards,  who  first  opened  himself  at  Windsor,  as  early  as 
the  month  of  November,  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  then  occupying  an  important 
official  situation  in  the  establishment  of  Oeorge  III."t  Arthur  Thistle- 
wood,  the  leader  of  the  gang  who  desired  to  assert  their  patriotism  by  the 
murder  of  all  the  King's  ministers,  had  been  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  militia, 
and  afterwards  in  a  regiment  of  the  line.  He  had  sojourned  in  France  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  was  amongst  the  number  of 
those  who  held  that  violence  and  insurrection  were  the  proper  modes  of 
redressing  the  evils  of  what  they  considered  bad  government.  He  was  one 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  Spafields  riot;  and,  ia  company  with  Dr.  Watson, 
was  tried  for  high  treason.  Upon  his  acquittal  his  rashness  displayed  itself 
in  sending  a  challenge  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  for  which  folly  he  was  convicted  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  underwent  a  year's  imprisonment.  This  term  of  con- 
finement expired  about  the  period  of  the  afiray  at  Manchester.  Upon  his 
trial  he  declared  that  his  indignation  at  this  occurrence  prompted  him  to  take 
his  resolution  of  murderous  vengeance :  *'  I  resolved  that  the  lives  of  the 
instigators  should  be  the  requiem  to  the  souls  of  the  murdered  innocents." 
He  adds,  *'  In  this  mood  I  met  with  Gkorge  Edwards."  He  had  decided 
that  *' insurrection  became  a  public  duty"  before  he  met  with  G^rge 
Edwards,  "  the  contriver,  the  instigator,  the  entrapper,"  as  he  terms  him.  J 

A  noble  writer,  whose  factB  are  in  most  cases  of  far  higher  value  than  his 
opinions,  says,  "  the  history  of  the  Thistlewood  Conspiracy,  as  related  in  the 
criminal  annals  of  the  period,  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  diseased 
state  of  political  feeling  then  existing  in  England."  §  Lord  Sidmouth  has 
himself  testified  to  the  general  healthfulness  of  public  opinion :  **  Party 
feelings  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  those  of  indignation,  which  the  lower 
orders  had  also  evinced  very  strikingly  upon  the  occasion."  ||  It  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  Englishmen  to  entertain  any  other  feeling  than  indignation  at 

♦  Sydney  Smiih'f  "Uemmn,"*  toL  ii  p.  195. 

t  **Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,"  yol.  iii  p.  816.  Th«  Author  of  the  ''Popular  mstory**  ir«U 
reeoUectfl  this  man,  who  had  a  small  shop  in  th«  High-street  of  Eton,  where  the  most  jntiiitable 
exercise  of  his  art  was  in  the  production  and  sale  of  a  little  model  of  Dr.  Keate,  the  bead  master 
of  Eton,  in  his  cocked  hat,  Uie  consumption  of  which  image  was  considerable,  from  its  npid 
destruction  by  the  junior  boys  as  a  mark  to  be  pelted  at.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  whose  honour 
was  unimpeachable,  was  utterly  incapable  of  suggesting  to  the  spy  that  he  should  indte  these 
wretched  men  to  the  pursuance  of  their  frantic  designs.  Tet  in  this,  as  in  most  ■in'ily  cases,  the 
functions  of  the  tempter  and  the  betrayer  are  very  closely  united. 

::  **  State  Trials."    See  also  "  Annual  Begister,"  1820,  p.  946. 

$  Duke  of  Buckingham,   •*  Court  of  George  IV.,"  toI  i.  p.  9. 

II  <*  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,"  toL  iiL  p.  820. 
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the  Bcheme  of  assassiDation  which  was  intended  to  be  carried  into  effect  on 
the  23rd  of  February.  On  Tuesday  the  22nd,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
President  of  the  Council,  was  riding  in  the  Park  without  a  servant,  when  he 
was  addressed  by  a  person  who  said  he  had  a  letter  directed  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  On  the  23rd  Lord  Harrowby  was  to  have  had  a  Cabinet  dinner  at 
his  house  in  Grosvenor-square,  to  which,  as  is  usual,  none  but  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  invited.  The  person  who  accosted  Lord  Harrowby  met  him 
the  Bext  morning  in  the  Bing  at  Hyde  Park  by  appointment.  That  person 
was  Thomas  Hidon,  a  cow-keeper,  formerly  a  member  of  a  Shoemakers'  Club, 
where  he  knew  one  of  the  conspirators,  Wilson.  By  this  man  Hidon  was 
invited  to  come  forward  and  be  one  of  a  party  to  destroy  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  when  they  were  assembled  at  dinner,  by  hand  grenades  thrown 
under  the  table,  and  by  the  sword  if  any  escaped  the  explosion.  The  paper 
^hich  Lord  Harrowby  received  from  Hidon  was  described  as  **  a  note  con- 
taining the  whole  plot."  *  The  plans  of  Thistlewood  had  been  also  com- 
municated to  an  Irishman  named  Dwyer,  who  revealed  at  the  Home  Office 
^hat  he  had  heard.  The  evidence  of  Hidon  and  Dwyer  sufficiently  agreed 
to  make  the  Cabinet  take  their  resolution.  They  determined  not  to  dine  at 
Xiord  Harrowby's  house,  but  that  the  preparations  for  dinner  should  go  on 
as  if  no  alarm  had  disarranged  them.  Mr.  Birnie,  the  police  magistrate,  was 
to  proceed  to  Cato-street,  with  a  strong  party  of  police-officers,  at  seven 
o'clock,  the  appointed  dinner  hour.  In  Cato-street,  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  Edgeware-road,  a  loft  had  been  engaged  by  the  parties  to  the  plot,  and 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  they  had  been  observed  conveying  sacks 
into  their  place  of  rendezvous.  A  detachment  of  the  foot-guards  had  been 
ordered  to  turn  out  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  the  police,  but  through 
aome  mistake  the  civil  officers  had  to  enter  the  loft  to  execute  their  warrant 
without  the  military  support.  As  Smithers,  the  police  officer,  first  confronted 
the  twenty-four  whom  he  found  assembled,  having  gone  up  into  the  loft  by  a 
ladder,  be  was  stabbed  through  the  heart  by  Thistlewood,  whilst  three  others 
of  his  comrades  were  stabbed  or  shot.  The  lights  were  put  out,  and  in  the 
eonfusioa  Thistlewood,  with  about  fourteen,  escaped.  The  leader,  however, 
was  arrested  the  next  morning,  the  government  having  offered  a  reward  of  a 
thousand  pounds  for  his  apprehension.  When  the  soldiers  arrived  they 
captured  nine  of  the  party,  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

Thistlewood  and  four  of  his  principal  accomplices  were  tried  for  high 
treason  in  ApriL  Chief  Justice  Abbott,  in  passing  sentence  of  death  upon 
the  prisoners,  expressed  what  was  the  universal  public  sentiment — '^  Thut 
Xnglishmen,  laying  aside  the  national  character,  should  assemble  to  destroy 
in  cold  blood  the  Uvea  of  fifteen  persons  unknown  to  them,  except  from  their 
liaring  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  is  without  example  in  the  history 
cf  this  country,  and  I  hope  will  remain  unparalleled  for  atrocity  in  all  future 
^imes."  These  five  were  executed  on  the  1st  of  May.  A  motion  of  Alder- 
man Wood  on  the  day  after  the  execution,  the  object  of  which  was  to  blame 
the  conduct  of  the  government  in  the  employment  of  Edwards,  did  not  call 
Ibrth  the  same  animadyersion  as  in  the  former  case  of  Oliver  at  Derby.  Lord 
Campbell  says, — and  few  will  disagree  with  him  in  his  opinion — "  I  do  not 

*  ''.Annual  Register,  **  1820,  p.  932. 
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think  that  Miniiten  desenred  anj  oemsure  for  the  manner  in  which  thej 
eondacted  themaelTes  in  thia  affidr.*'  *  In  Buch  caaea  there  ia  alwi^  the 
di£Bcnlt7  of  interfering  too  aoon  or  too  late.  Some  membera  of  the  Cabinet 
propoaed  that  the  dinner  ahoold  take  place ;  that  guarda  ahonld  be  atationed 
near  lord  Harrowbj*B  hooae,  and  that  the  oonapiratora  should  be  arrested  at 
the  moment  of  their  attempt.  Othera  contended  that  miniatera,  being  in 
poflseaaion  of  evidence  to  satisfy  reaaonable  men,  ought  to  stop  the  progreaa 
of  the  crime  before  it  went  on  to  the  laat  step.  "  Lord  Castlereagh  waa  for 
going  to  the  dinner  in  the  face  of  it  all  at  the  hour  invited,  and  letting  each 
gentleman  arm  himself  if  he  thought  proper ;  whilat  the  duke  of  Wellington 
counaelled  to  the  course  that  was  taken.'*t 

The  Cato-street  Conspiracy  for  a  while  absorbed  every  other  tofgie  of 
popular  interest.  If  this  extraordinary  event  had  not  occurred,  the  public 
loumals  would  probably  have  attached  more  importance  to  a  short  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  Queen  Caroline.  On  the  2Iat 
of  February,  in  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Hume,  the  Member  for  the 
Montrose  Burghs, — ^who,  since  his  return  in  1818,  had  begun  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion  of  financial  questions — pressed  to  know  whetiier 
any  distinct  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  Queen,  inaamuch  aa  the  Act 
which  granted  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  the  sum  of  35,O0OZ.  a  year,  expired 
on  the  demise  of  his  late  Majesty.  He  complained,  also,  that  the  Queen  waa 
slighted,  and  asked  why  her  name  was  not  inserted  in  the  Liturgy.  Mr. 
Tiemey  took  the  same  course,  with  an  important  variation:  ''While  the 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  called  her  merely  that  'high  personage'  instead  of 
recognising  her  as  the  Queen — ^while  all  Italy,  nay,  ill  Europe,  waa  filled  with 
rumours  of  her  guilt,  and  of  official  inquiries  about  it — while  her  name  waa 
omitted  in  the  Liturgy — while  she  waa  not  acknowledged, — ^he  could  not 
agree  to  vote  her  the  means  of  maintaining  herself,  until  the  reasons  for  audi 
extraordinary  circumstancea  as  he  had  recited  ahould  be  aatisfaetorily 
explained."^  Mr.  Brougham,  who  was  the  chief  legal  adviser  of  the  Queeii, 
maintained  that  her  title  did  not  depend  upon  any  words  in  the  Liturgy,  or 
upon  any  Act  of  Council,  or  upon  any  expression  of  a  Minister  of  tiie 
Crown.  The  provision  for  the  maintenanoe  of  her  dignity  was,  it  appeared, 
to  be  made  out  of  the  general  sum  for  which  the  Minister  was  about  to  move, 
and  that  arrangement  was  at  present  to  his  mind  quite  satislBMstory.  He 
totally  disregarded  the  rumours  which  were  imagined  to  cast  a  doud  of  sus- 
picion upon  the  Queen's  character.  Till  aome  specific  charge  ahould  be 
submitted  to  that  House,  his  lips  should  be  sealed  upon  the  aubjeet.  If  any 
charge  should  be  preferred,  he  must  beg  it  to  be  recollected,  that  tiiia  illaa- 
trioua  personage  was  not  remarkable  for  any  slowness  to  meet  aceuaation, 
nor  for  any  difficulty  to  prove  her  innocence.  He  trusted  no  appeal  upon 
this  matter  would  ever  be  made  to  any  turbulent  passions  out  of  doors. 
Lord  Castlereagh  rose  to  thank  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  for  a 
speech  which  did  equal  honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 

The  perfect  agreement  between  Mr.  Brougham  and  lord  Castlereagh 
must  have  exdted  some  surprise.     But  the  Queen's  legal  adviser  waa  no 

•  "Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  rol.  x.  p.  8. 

f  Rush,  **  Kesidence  at  the  Court  of  London,"  second  series,  rol  i.  p.  239. 

X  Uousard,  toI.  xli.  coL  1625. 
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doubt  fully  oognizant  of  an  arraogement  by  wbidi  tbe  Cabinet  had  on  the 
21st  of  February  tided  orer  a  difficulty  which  only  four  days  before  threat- 
ened their  removal  from  offioe.  On  the  18th  lord  Sidmouth  had  written  to 
earl  Talbot,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  brief  note,  in  which  he 
apologizes  for  not  haying  answered  a  letter  receiyed  on  the  12th.  ^  If  you 
knew  how  the  day  was  passed  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  the  omission. 
The  Gbyomment  is  in  a  yery  strange  and  I  must  acknowledge  in  a  preca- 
rious state."*  The  King  had  for  his  confidential  private  adviser  Yice-Chan- 
cellor  Leach,  who,  in  1818,  had  arranged  the  Milan  Commission,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  inquiries  into  those  rumours  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Prineess  of  Wales,  which  appeared  to  have  determined  the  King  to  press 
the  conduct  of  some  very  hazardous  enterprise  upon  his  Ministers.  Six 
months  before  the  death  of  George  III.,  the  Cabinet  had  a  full  sense  of  the 
difficulty  and  danger  that  would  arise  if  Caroline  of  Brunswick  should  return 
to  England  as  Queen  Consort.  But  they  steadily  refused  to  meet  the 
difficulty  by  acceding  to  the  Prince  Begent's  passionate  desire  for  a  divorce. 
With  Mr.  Brougham,  as  the  Princess  of  Wales's  law-adviser,  they  then 
communicated  ^in  order  to  bring  about  some  arrangement  which  should 
hold  good  in  the  event  of  her  Boyal  Highness  becoming  Queen."t  In 
August,  ^the  lady  in  question,"  as  Mr.  Brougham  terms  his  client, 
wrote  to  him  to  express  her  resolve  to  come  over  herself,  saying  she 
had  written  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  tell  him  so.  The  Princess  of  Wales's 
law-adviser  expresses  himself  with  some  vivacity  upon  the  public  danger, 
and  the  privi^  discomfort  to  himself,  that  would  result  firom  tliis  rash 
determination.  "I  am  confident  from  her  letter  of  to-day  that  she  now 
intends  to  come,  and  I  am  still  more  clear  that  her  coming  would  be 
preg^nant  with  every  sort  of  mischief."  Mr.  Stapleton,  who  was  private 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Canning,  gives  the  date  of  this  letter,  August  5th,  1819, 
but  does  not  state  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  is  evidently  addressed  to 
some  official  personage,  as  Mr.  Brougham  says, ''  You  had  better  communicate 
this.  I  rely  on  the  honour  of  the  party  principally  concerned  to  have  justice 
done  to  my  motives,  in  the  event  of  the  other  setting  the  mob  against  me, 
which  she  is  quite  capable  of  doing."  :^ 

In  a  minute  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  10th  of  Eebruary,  the  Ministers  com- 
municated to  the  King  their  opinion,  individually  as  well  as  collectively,  that 
a  proceeding  for  high-treason  against  the  Queen  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
that  a  measure  of  divorce  might  seriously  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  King 
and  of  the  Monarchy.  They  honestly  stated  that  any  private  individual, 
dreumstanoed  as  the  King  had  been  with  respect  to  the  Princess,  could  not 
expect  to  obtain  a  divorce  according  to  the  established  usage  of  Parliament. 
They  were  of  opinicm,  therefore,  that  the  notoriety  of  what  had  been  and 
•till  were  the  situation  and  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, would  induce  Parliament  to  give  a  ready  consent  to  any  measure 
^hich,  while  it  afforded  to  the  King  security  against  the  invasion  of  his  dignity 
and  comfort  by  the  return  of  the  Princess  to  England,  would  be  calculated, 
mt  the  same  time,  to  avoid  discussions  and  disclosures  offensive  to  publi<? 

•  "Life  of  Lord  Sidmonth,"  toI.  iii.  p.  310. 

t  Stapleton,  **Q«ox:ge  Cannmg  and  liii  Timei,"  1859,  p.  265. 
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decency,  and  likelj  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country.  They  proposed, 
therefore,  a  Bill  to  make  provision  for  the  Queen  by  an  annuity,  payable  only 
during  her  continued  residence  abroad.  They  thought  that  the  King  would 
be  fully  justified  in  withholding  those  distinctions  which  it  was  in  the 
option  of  his  Majesty  to  confer  upon  her, — to  be  named  in  the  Liturgy,  and 
to  be  crowned.  They  add,  'Hhe  intercourse  which  took  place  with  Mr. 
Brougham  last  summer  affords  just  reason  for  believing  that  the  Princess 
would  be  advised  to  acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  founded  upon  these  princi- 
ples." On  this  Minute  Mr.  Canning  made  a  memorandum.  '*  As  a  part  of 
the  whole  I  agree  to  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  Liturgy.  •.•..! 
could  not  have  agreed  to  the  omission  of  her  name  if  any  penal  process, 
of  whatever  kind,  had  been  in  contemplation."* 

On  the  12th  of  Pebruary  the  King  replied  seriaHm  to  the  various  objec- 
tions to  his  wishes  offered  by  the  Cabinet.  He  altogether  disapproved  of  the 
proposal  of  settling  an  annuity  upon  the  Princess,  payable  only  during  her 
residence  abroad.  On  the  14ith  of  Eebruary  the  Cabinet  re-stated  to  the  King 
their  unanimous  opinion  that,  whatever  other  measure  they  might  feel  them- 
selves justified  in  proposing,  the  originatiug  a  Bill  of  Divorce  is  that  which 
they  cannot  recommend.  On  the  17th  the  King  yielded,  being  *'  ready,  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  decorum  and  the  public  interest,  to  make,  therefore, 
this  great  and  this  painful  sacrifice  of  his  personal  feelings."  He  recited  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  "  to  avoid  all  future  misconception ;"  and 
he  added,  '*  the  King  further  understands  that  it  is  the  intention  of  his 
servants  to  assert  and  justify  the  omission  of  the  Princess's  name  from  the 
Liturgy." 

Such  was  the  prologue  to  the  great  "  sensation"  drama  which  was  to  be 
enacted  four  months  afterwards.  All  political  agitation  appeared  to  have 
subsided.  Mr.  Hunt,  and  others  concerned  in  the  Manchester  meeting,  were 
tried  at  York  on  the  16th  of  March  and  nine  following  days,  on  the  charge 
of  unlawfully  assembling  for  the  piurpose  of  moving  and  inciting  to  contempt 
and  hatred  of  the  Government.  Henry  Hunt,  Joseph  Johnson,  John  Knight, 
Joseph  Healey,  and  Samuel  Bamford,  were  found  guilty,  and  being  brought 
up  for  judgment  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  were  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment.  At  the  Leicester  Assizes,  on  the  2drd  of  March, 
sir  Francis  Burdett  was  found  guilty  of  a  seditious  libeL  The  verdict  was 
impeached  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  various  arguments  upon 
the  case  had  the  effect  of  postponing  the  judgment  till  the  beginning  of  1821* 
The  baronet  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  two  thousand  pounds.  Amidst  this  political  quiet,  now  and  then  a  flying 
rumour  about  the  Queen  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  In  the  gossip  of  the 
higher  circles  there  was  no  forebodiog  of  a  coming  storm.  "  Brougham 
attends  frequently  at  the  Treasury  upon  the  Queen's  business,"  writes 
Sydney  Smith  on  the  15th  of  April.  Every  one  was  thinking  of  the  expected 
Coronation,  in  which  it  appears  to  be  understood  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  that 

the  Queen  was  not  to  appear.    "  The  King  sits  all  day  long  with  Lady  C , 

sketching  processions,  and  looking  at  jewels;  in  the  meantime,  she  tells 
everywhere  all  that  he  tells  to  her."  f     The  placidity  of  the  royal  mind 

*  Tb<*  Minntei  and  the  Hemonndiim  are  giren  in  Mr.  Stapleton*s  work,  pp.  266  to  274. 
t  **  Memoir  of  Sjdney  Smith,"  vol.  ii  p.  196. 
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appears  to  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  in  the  midst  of  these  pleasant 
occupations.  On  the  26th  of  April  the  Chancellor  writes  to  his  daughter, 
**  Our  Bojal  Master  seems  to  have  got  into  temper  again,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  his  conversation  with  me  this  morning.  He  has  been  prettj  well 
disposed  to  part  with  us  all,  because  we  would  not  make  additions  to  his 
revenue."  *  These  minor  troubles  have  a  happy  capacity  for  adjustment  in 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  when  responsible  Ministers  possess  the  requisite 
degree  of  firmness.  The  King  opened  the  session  of  the  new  parliament  in 
person  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  had  a  brief  popularity  in  declaring  that  he 
left  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  his  interest  in  the  hereditary 
revenues,  and  that  so  far  from  desiring  any  arrangement  which  might  lead  to 
the  imposition  of  new  burdens  upon  his  people,  or  even  diminish  the  amount 
of  reduction  incident  to  his  accession,  he  had  no  wish  that  any  addition  what- 
ever should  be  made  to  the  settlement  adopted  by  Parliament  in  1816. 

Amidst  this  sunshine  the  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  was 
seen  from  a&r.  Some  members  of  Opposition  began  again  to  call  attention 
to  the  position  of  the  Queen.  Mr.  Tiemey,  in  a  debate  on  the  Civil  List  on 
the  8th  of  May,  said  that  he  never  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  for  a 
Bill  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  family  and  household,  out  of 
*which  the  Queen  of  England  herself  was  to  be  excluded,  after  being  recognized 
by  the  lord  high  chancellor.  His  allusion  was  to  this  circumstance :  In  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  on  the  11th  of  April,  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman 
had  presented  their  appointments  as  attorney-general  and  solicitor-general 
to  the  Queen,  which  appointments  the  lord  chancellor  immediately  accepted, 
saying  that ''  he  would  consult  no  views,  and  regard  no  considerations  in  the 
matter,  except  such  as  were  purely  professional."  In  the  last  days  of  May 
the  preparations  for  the  King's  Coronation  still  formed  the  chief  topic  at  court. 
The  committee  for  settling  the  forms  of  that  ceremony  had  reported  to  the 
King  that,  as  there  was  to  be  no  crowning  of  a  Queen,  peeresses  should  not  be 
summoned  to  attend.  His  Majesty  had  a  ready  answer,  that  as  *'  Queen 
Elizabeth,  though  a  lady,  had  both  peers  and  peeresses,  so  he,  though  he  has 
no  Queen,  will  have  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  attend  him."t  "While 
these  discussions  were  proceeding  within  the  palace,  the  people  in  public 
places  were  thinking  very  seriously  of  some  other  possible  occurrence  than  a 
coronation — so  seriously,  that  they  committed  their  opinions  to  the  usual 
issue  of  a  bet.  Some,  who  thought  the  Queen  would  not  come  very  speedily, 
paid  fifty  guineas  to  receive  a  guinea  a  day  till  she  did  come.  This  was  the 
common  entry  in  the  gambler's  *  book'  on  the  29th  of  May,  on  which  day 
Eldon  wrote,  **  I  retain  my  old  opinion  that  she  will  not  come  unless  she  is 
insane."  On  the  1st  of  June  the  Queen  was  at  St.  Omers,  having  rapidly 
travelled  thither,  accompanied  by  idderman  Wood.  She  had  previously 
despatched  a  courier  with  letters  to  London,  demanding  that  a  yacht  should 
be  sent  to  convey  her  to  England,  and  that  a  palace  should  be  provided  for 
her  reception.  The  Cabinet  authorized  lord  Hutchinson  immediately  to 
proceed  to  St.  Omers  to  make  the  proposal  of  an  annuity  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  February,  but  with  conditions  which  appear  to  have  been 
capable  of  a  difierent  construction  from  those  which  formed  part  of  the 

I,  «<Lifd  of  Sldon/'  Tol.  iL  p.  362.  t  IlmL^  p.  366. 
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proposition  made  in  the  "  intercourse  which  took  place  with  Mr.  Brougham 
last  summer."  Her  Majesty's  attorney-general  accompanied  lord  Hutchinson. 
The  proposition,  which  it  appears  was  made  then  for  the  first  time  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  lord  Hutchinson  to  Mr.  Brougham,  and  which,  as  her  legal 
adviser,  he  read  to  the  Queen,  was  rejected  by  her  under  his  advice.*  Her 
Majesty,  with  ker  civic  councillor,  hurried  off  to  Calais,  was  quickly  on  board 
a  packet,  landed  at  Dover  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  and  entering 
London  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  surrounded  by  huzzaing  thousands,  todc  up 
her  abode  at  the  house  of  alderman  Wood  in  South  Audley-street.  On  that 
same  evening  a  message  from  the  Sang  was  presented  to  both  Houses,  stating 
the  arrival  of  the  Queen,  and  announcing  that  his  Majesty  had  thought  it 
right  to  communicate  certain  papers  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty 
since  she  left  this  country.  On  the  table  of  each  House  a  green  bag  was 
laid  which  contained  the  papers,  sealed  up. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
papers  should  be  referred  to  a  Secret  Committee.  Li  the  House  of  Commons, 
previous  to  taking  into  consideration  the  King's  Message,  Mr,  Brougham,  as 
her  Majesty's  attorney-general,  presented  a  communication  from  the  Queen, 
in  which  she  stated  that  she  had  returned  to  England  in  consequence  of 
measures  pursued  against  her  honour  and  her  peace  by  agents  abroad.  She 
protested  against  the  formation  of  a  Secret  Committee  to  examine  documents 
privately  prepared  by  her  adversaries.  She  complained  of  the  omission  of 
her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  as  calculated  to  prejudge  her  cause.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  declared  that  the  Secret  Committee  was  only  a  preliminary  step,  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  case  to  proceed  with.  Mr.  Brougham 
strongly  resisted  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  and  commented  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms  upon  the  proposition  made  to  the  Queen,  whidi  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  ask  her  to  say,  **  Give  me  fifty  thousand  a 
year,  and  I  will  plead  guilty."  Mr.  Canning,  in  vindicating  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  expressed  his  earnest  desire,  that  this  imhappy  business 
should  be  terminated  without  any  further  public  proceedings.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Brougham's  complaint  of  the  terms  ofiered  to  the  Queen,  he  declared  that 
they  were  the  same  terms  which  the  Queen's  legal  adviser  had  previously 
considered  reasonable.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  reply,  complained  that  if  Mr. 
Canning  had  not  considered  himself  bound  to  secrecy,  he,  Mr.  Brougham, 
felt  himself,  in  some  degree,  under  that  obligation.  He  pledged  himself  to 
show  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  his  taking  part  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  July,  and  in  his  present  course.  There  was  one  circumstance  in  the 
aate  of  the  transaction  referred  to,  which  constituted  an  essential  difference 
between  the  terms  then  suggested,  and  those  proposed  by  lord  Hutchinson. 
''  The  illustrious  person  was  not  then  Queen,  and  it  was  a  very  different 
proposal  that  she  should  forbear  to  assume  a  title  which  might  fall  to  her  at 
some  distant  and  contingent  time,  and  that  she  should  lay  down  what  she 
had  in  course  of  law  assumed.  Widely  different,  too,  was  that  proposal  from 
the  proposition  of  lord  Hutchinson ;  the  one  calling  on  the  Princess  of  Wales 
not  to  assume  a  particular  title,  which  might  afterwards  descend  to  her,  the 
other  to  renounce  any  title  taken  from  the  royal  family  of  England."  t 

*  IlaBsnFd,  Tol.  L  new  icriea,  eoL  973.  t  Ibid.^  toI.  i.  second  series,  ool.  971. 
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Mr.  Brougham  dedared,  on  his  honour,  that  her  Majesty  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  implicated  in  the  proceeding  adverted  to.  "The  right 
honourable  gentleman  might  treat  as  he  pleased  the  person  who  made  those 
pfopositions,  but  her  Mi^estj  had  no  more  knowledge,  no  more  influence 
over  those  propositions,  than  the  child  unborn."  The  historical  inquirer 
may  ask,  how  was  it  that  the  Queen  had  "  no  more  knowledge  than  the  child 
unborn"  of  those  propositions?  We  cannot  doubt  that  when  the  time 
for  a  complete  revelation  shall  arrive,  there  will  be  a  juster  solution  of  the 
question  than  the  suspicions  of  Mr.  Canning  of  an  absence  of  "plain 
dealing ;"  less  tinctured,  possibly,  by  political  rivalry  than  his  assertion  that 
"the  Grovemment  was  not  prepared  to  pursue  their  own  course  by  any  means 
bat  those  whieh  were  indicated  to  them ;  and  these  indications  came  from  a 
quarter  which  wished  for  extremities."  * 

The  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  thtt  7th  of  June, 
was  signally  manifested  by  its  cordial  assent  to  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion, 
that  the  debate  should  be  adjourned  till  the  following  Friday.  Mr.  Wilber- 
foree  says  in  his  Diary,  "  I  endeavoured  to  interpose  a  pause,  during  which 
the  two  parties  might  have  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  coolly  the 
prospect  before  them."  t  The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  also 
suspended.  On  the  Friday,  Mr.  Brougham,  by  command  of  the  Queen, 
transmitted  a  note  to  lord  Liverpool,  in  which  her  Majesty  said  that,  sub- 
mitting to  the  declared  sense  of  Parliament,  she  was  willing  to  consider  any 
arrangements  that  might  be  proposed  consistent  with  her  dignity  and 
hooour.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  reply,  referred  to  a  note  delivered  to  Mr. 
Brougham  on  the  15th  of  April,  as  the  proposition  made  on  the  part  of  the 
King.  The  Queen  replied  that  she  had  never  seen  this  note.  Mr.  Brougham 
explained  that  her  official  advisers  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
it  previous  to  the  interview  with  lord  Hutchinson.  It  was  then  agreed  that 
two  of  the  King's  confidential  servants  should  meet  two  persons  to  be  named 
by  the  Queen,  to  frame  an  arrangement  for  settling  the  necessary  particulars 
of  her  Majesty's  future  situation,  upon  the  condition  of  her  residence  abroad. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  and  lord  Castlereagh  were  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  King,  and  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman  on  the  part  of  the  Queen. 
This  n^otiation  failed  through  the  want  of  concession  on  either  side  upon 
one  point  alone.  The  insertion  of  the  Queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy  was 
demanded  on  the  one  side,  and  refused  on  the  other,  although  something  like 
on  equivalent  was  tendered  by  the  agents  of  the  King.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
has  succinctly  stated  the  general  character  of  these  proceedings.  "The 
eonoessions  made  by  the  King's  servants,  as  Mr.  Brougham  afterwards 
declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  various  and  great.  The  name 
and  rights  of  a  Queen  were  granted  to  her  Majesty  without  reserve,  any 
rscognition  of  which  had  formerly  been  carefully  avoided.  A  royal  yacht,  a 
firigate,  &c.,  were  offered.  It  was  agreed  that  her  name  and  rank  should  be 
notified  at  the  Court  either  of  Some  or  Milan — ^the  capitals  of  the  countries 
in  whidi  she  had  expressed  her  intention  to  reside ;  and  that  an  Address 
should  be  presented  to  the  Queen  no  less  than  another  to  the  King,  to  thank 

*  Stapleton,    "George  Canning  and  his  Times,*'  p.   300.      Letter  from  Mr.  Canning  to 
Mr.  Jliukisson,  October  2nd,  1820. 
i*  Life,  ToL  T.  p.  55. 
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her  Majesty  for  baying  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons.*'  * 
On  the  19th  of  June  this  negotiation  was  announced  to  Parliament  as  haying 
failed,  ^gain  Mr.  Wilberforce  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  this  unfortunate 
conflict,  by  moving  a  resolution  on  the  22Qd  of  June,  in  which,  amidst  many 
qualifying  phrases,  the  House  declared  its  opinion  that  if  the  Queen  would 
forbear  to  press  farther  the  adoption  of  those  propositions  on  which  any 
material  difference  yet  remained,  such  forbearance  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  to  indicate  any  wish  to  shrink  from  inquiry.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to  by  a  very  large  majority.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  as  part  of  a  deputation 
of  members,  waited  the  next  morning  upon  the  Queen  with  this  resolution. 
He  and  his  companions  were  saluted  by  the  groans  of  the  populace.  The 
answer  of  the  Queen  rejected  the  proposed  mediation.  When  this  attempt 
failed  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  accused  in  the  newspapers  '*  with  trifling  with  tha 
House  of  Commons,  and  attempting  to  deceive  the  people."  He  had  in  his 
possession  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  charge  in  the  positive  engagement  of 
the  Queen's  chief  law-adviser.  *  She  will  accede  to  your  Address,'  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce  (Juno  22nd),  *I  pledge  myself.'  His  influence  was 
overborne  by  a  less  sagacious  counsellor,  and  with  '  a  political  forbearance 
which,*  says  the  party  whom  it  spared,  *I  never  knew  equalled,'  he 
suppressed  this  unfulfilled  pledge,  and  bore  quietly  the  groundless  charge  of 
an  unreasonable  interference."  f  There  was  now  an  end  of  all  attempts  at 
compromise.  Mr.  Canning,  when  he  saw  that  the  chances  of  an  amicable 
adjustment  were  over,  waited  upon  the  "King  to  express  the  impossibility  for 
him  to  take  part  in  any  criminatory  proceedings  towards  a  person  to  whom 
he  had  formerly  stood  in  confidential  relations.  The  King,  who  sent  his 
answer  through  lord  Liverpool,  insisted  that  Mr.  Canning  should  remain  one 
of  his  Ministers,  following  his  own  course  with  regard  to  the  Queen.  He 
went  abroad,  to  avoid  taking  any  part  in  discussions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  House  adjourned  on  the  26th,  that  the  initiatory  proceedings 
upon  the  Green  Bag  might  take  place  in  the  Upper  House.  On  the  4th  of 
July  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Lords  made  its  Beport,  declaring  that  the 
evidence  afiecting  the  honour  of  the  Queen  was  such  as  to  require  a  solemn 
inquiry,  which  might  be  best  efiected  in  the  course  of  a  legislative  proceeding. 
Lord  Liverpool  then  proposed  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  which  had  for 
its  object  '*  to  deprive  her  Majesty  Queen  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth  of  the 
title,  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions  of  Queen-Consort  of 
this  realm,  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage  between  his  Majesty  and  the  said 
Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth."  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  fixed  for 
the  17th  of  August,  and  on  that  day  commenced  what  is  popularly  known  as 
The  Queen's  Trial. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  refer  to  the  chronicles  of  the  time  for  the 
purpose  of  recalling  the  impressions  which  live  in  our  memory  of  the  extraor- 
dinary scenes  of  that  summer  and  autumn  of  1820.  On  the  3rd  of  August  the 
Queen  had  removed  from  her  temporary  abode  in  London,  to  take  up  her  resH 
dence  at  Brandenburgh  House  at  Hammersmith.  For  four  months  from  that 
day  there  never  was  a  cessation  of  processions  marching  to  Hammersmith,  or  of 
cavalcades  shouting  around  the  Queen's  carriage.  On  the  day  before  the  judicial 

•  •*  Life  of  Wilberforce, ♦♦  vol.  v.  p.  66,  f  Ibid,  p.  W. 
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proceediDgs  commenced,  addresses  were  presented  to  the  Queen  by  deputations 
from  the  oountj  of  Middlesex,  from  St.  Leonards  Shoreditch,  and  from  the 
Mechanics  of  the  Metropolis.  These  assemblages,  whether  led  by  the  radical 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  in  his  state  carnage,  or  by  enthusiastic  committee- 
men with  white  wands,  gradually  swelled  into  a  multitude,  of  which  the 
advanced  guard  were  trampling  down  the  laurels  in  her  Majesty's  garden  at 
Hammersmith,  before  the  rear-guard  had  passed  Hyde  Park  Comer.  Kot  on 
that  13th  of  November,  1642,  when  London  poured  forth  its  thousands 
whilst  Etipert  was  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Brentford,  was  there  a  greater 
earnestness  than  in  those  mechanics  who  marched  to  Hammersmith  under  a 
burning  sun,  and  marched  back  again,  hungry  and  weary,  satisfied  that  their 
fthoats  had  advanced  the  cause  of  justice  for  the  oppressed.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  something  of  grandeur  in  such  demonstrations,  however 
capable  they  may  be  of  afibrding  matter  for  ridicule: 

"  All  kinds  of  addrenei 
From  Collars  of  SS, 
To  renders  of  cresses, 

Came  up  like  a  fair  ; 
And  all  throagh  September, 
October,  Norember, 
And  down  to  December, 

They  hunted  this  Hare  T*  * 

The  weekly  journal  from  which  we  quote  these  lines  was  the  chief  of 
those  new  papers  which  **  were  established  with  the  professed  object  of  main- 
taining a  constant  war  against  all  who  espoused  her  Majesty's  cause."t  There 
certainly  never  was  a  time  in  which  the  proper  functions  of  the  press  were 
more  degraded  to  the  purposes  of  private  slander.  But  it  must  be  said  in 
fidmess,  that  if  the  Queen  and  her  partizans  were  attacked  with  the  coarsest 
reviling  or  the  bitterest  wit,  the  King  and  his  supporters  were  no  less  subject 
to  libellous  attacks  far  exceeding  the  accuslK)med  licence  of  periodical 
writing.  Milton  has  described  the  controversialists  of  London,  sitting  by 
their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and 
convincement.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  the  contrast  furnished  by  the 
writers  of  1820.  The  violence  and  ribaldry  of  the  journals  were  perfectly  in 
accord  with  the  floods  of  indecency  that  were  poured  out  every  morning  in 
the  short-hand  reports  of  the  evidence  on  the  trial — reports  which  were  regu- 
larly printed  by  authority,  circulated  amongst  the  Peers,  and  thence  duly 
copied  in  the  daily  papers. 

If  the  scenes  that  were  passing  in  the  streets  were  extraordinary,  cer- 
tainly the  appearance  presented  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  any  one  of  the 
days  of  this  trial,  was  no  less  remarkable.  That  House,  the  old  Court  of 
Bequests,  had  been  fitted  up  anew  on  the  accession  of  George  lY.  Tho 
elevated  arm-chair,  from  which  former  monarchs  addressed  the  Parliament, 
bad  been  supplanted  by  a  magnificent  throne — a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet, 
lupported  by  Corinthian  columns,  and  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown. 
For  this  special  occasion  of  the  Queen's  trial,  galleries  had  been  erected 
on  each  side  of  the  House  for  the  accommodation  of  the  unusual  number 

*  From  Theodore  Hook's  song  of  **  Huntlog  the  Hare,*'  in  <<  John  BttlL" 
f  *'  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches*' — Introduction  to  the  case  of  Blacow. 
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of  Peers  who  were  expected  to  attend.  A  chair  of  state  was  plaeed  for  tlie 
Queen  a  little  beyond  the  bar,  fronting  the  throne  and  the  woolsack.  The 
places  for  her  counsel  were  immediatelj  behind  her.  On  the  2l8t  of  Angnsl^ 
the  Attomey-Q-eneral  was  concluding  his  speech  in  support  of  the  Bill,  when 
drums  and  trumpets,  mixed  with  the  shouts  of  the  people,  announced  the 
Queen's  arrival.  She  takes  her  seat.  The  interpreters  being  sworn,  Teodora 
Majocchi  was  called  in.  The  Queen  turned  suddenly  round,  uttered  a  loud 
exdamation,  and  rushed  out  of  the  House.  This  man  had  been  one  of  hec 
domestic  servants.  The  examination  of  witnesses  for  the  Bill  proceeded  till 
the  6th  of  September.  The  Solicitor-GFeneral  summed  up  on  the  7thy  and  on 
the  9th,  upon  an  application  from  the  Queen's  counsel,  an  adjournment  took 
place  till  the  8rd  of  October.  The  examinations  and  cross-examinations  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  Bill,  gross  and  revolting  as  were  many  of  the  details, 
were  signal  exhibitions  of  legal  acuteness.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  the 
right  of  counsel  to  put  questions  offensive  to  delicacy ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
possible  not  to  feel  some  indignation  when  a  noble  lord  now  and  then  asked  a 
question  which  the  most  brazen  advocate  would  have  attempted  to  clothe  in 
Homewhat  more  decent  language.  The  universal  licence  of  that  unhallowed 
time  seemed  occasionally  to  make  some  of  the  highest  forget  their  self- 
respect.  There  probably  would  have  been  more  instances  of  unseemly  inters* 
ference  with  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  inquiry  if  one  man  had  not  stood 
in  the  midst  of  that  assembly,  whose  whole  bearing  was  that  of  authority  and 
command;  whose  look,  denouncing  "battle  dangerous"  if  any  rash  offence 
were  given,  made  the  boldest  peer  prudent.  The  great  admiral,  who  in  the 
bay  of  Algiers,  was  "  all-fightful,"  complained  of  "  the  disrespect  of  counsel 
[Mr.  Brougham]  in  fixing  his  eyes  on  him  at  the  time  that  he  was  presuming 
to  check  him  for  an  expression  which  had  not  been  used  by  him,  but  by  another 
noble  lord."  There  was  another  of  the  Queen's  law-officers  who  dared  oven 
to  fix  his  eyes  upon  a  prince  of  the  blood,  exclaiming,  **  Come  forth,  thou 
slanderer."  Some  who  heard  these  things  might  well  fear  that  the  old  respect 
for  "  degree,  priority,  and  place  "  was  coming  to  an  end. 

On  the  3rd  of  October  Mr.  Brougham  entered  on  the  Queen's  defence. 
His  speech  on  that  day  and  the  following  may  be  cited  amongst  the  greatest 
examples  of  forensic  eloquence.  "  At  half-past  twelve  to-day,"  writes  lord  Dud- 
ley, "Brougham  concluded  a  most  able  speech  with  a  magnificently  eloquent 
peroration.  The  display  of  his  power  and  fertility  of  mind  in  this  business 
has  been  amazing ;  and  these  extraordinary  efforts  seem  to  cost  him  nothings 
He  dined  at  Holland  House  yesterday,  and  staid  till  eleven  at  night,  talking 
*  de  omni  scibili' — French  cookery,  Italian  poetry,  and  so  on."*  Mr.  Bush, 
the  American  minister,  notices  as  illustrative  of  the  English  bar,  and 
individually  of  Mr.  Brougham,  that  during  the  adjournment  of  the  Queen's 
trial,  her  Attorney- General  attended  the  assizes  at  Yorkshire,  and  engaged 
in  a  cause  in  behalf  of  a  poor  old  woman,  upon  whose  pig-cote  a  trespass  had 
been  committed,  for  which  trespass  the  old  woman  obtained  a  verdict  of  fintj 
shillings  damages,  t  From  the  4ith  to  the  24th  of  October,  the  examination 
of  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  was  continued.     Mr.  Denman  then 

•  Lord  Dudley's  "Lettnn,"  p.  267. 

**'  "  Bcsidense  at  the  Court  of  London,"  second  series^  toL  L  p»  339* 
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Bammed  up  the  eridence  in  an  address,  which  lasted  two  days.  His  denun- 
dations  were  so  nnmeasored,  that  some  noble  lords  complained  of  the  extra* 
ordinary  licence  used  by  the  Queen's  counsel.  Mr.  Bush  has  remarked  of 
this  time,  when  the  most  daring  words  were  written  and  spoken  with  impunity, 
not  only  that  every  day  produced  its  fiery  libels  against  the  King  and  hif 
adherents,  but  that  Mr.  Denman,  addressing  himself  to  the  assembled  Peerage 
of  the  realm,  denounced  in  thundering  tones  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
Sang.  Perhaps  more  remarkable  was  the  boldness  of  the  same  counsel, 
which  compared  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen  to  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  Imperial  Bome  described  by  Tacitus — ^how  Octavia,  the  wife  of 
Nero,  in  consequence  of  an  unjust  aversion  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  her 
husband,  was  dismissed,  and  a  mistress  taken  in  her  place ;  how  she  was 
banished  by  means  of  a  conspiracy,  in  which  slaves  were  produced  as  evidence 
against  her,  although  the  greater  part  of  her  servants  protested  her  innocence ; 
how  Nero  persevered,  although  she  was  hailed  as  in  triumph  by  a  generous 
people-— and  how,  on  a  second  conspiracy,  she  was  convicted,  condemned,'and 
banished  to  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Not  so  bold,  but  equally  cutting, 
was  the  application  by  Mr.  Brougham  of  a  passage  from  Milton.  Having 
asked  John  Allen  Powell,  the  solicitor  employed  on  the  Milan  Commission, — 
who  is  your  client  or  employer  in  this  case  ?  and  being  debarred  from  putting 
this  question,  the  Queen's  Attorney- General  exclaimed,  "  Up  to  this 
moment  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  local  habitation  or  ithe  name  of 
the  unknown  being  who  is  the  plaintiff  in  this  proceeding.  I  know  not  but 
it  may  vanish  into  thin  air.    I  know  not  under  what  shape  it  exists — 

'  If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, — 
Or  snbetance  might  be  eall*d  that  shadow  seem'd, 
For  each  seem'd  either — what  seemM  hia  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.*  * 

It  is  Qot  our  intention  to  furnish  even  the  very  briefest  abstract  of  the 
evidence  that  was  brought  forward  to  sustain,  or  to  rebut,  the  charge  against 
the  Queen  upon  which  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  founded, — namely, 
that  her  royal  highness  conducted  herself  towards  Bartolomeo  Bergami,  a 
foreigner  engaged  in  her  service  in  a  menial  situation,  both  in  public  and 
private, ''  with  indecent  and  ofiTensive  familiarity  and  freedom,  and  carried  on 
with  him  a  licentious,  disgraceful,  and  adulterous  intercourse."  The  hnpres- 
sioQ  of  the  character  of  the  Queen,  produced  upon  all  impartial  persons  by  the 
publication  of  the  evidence,  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  expressed  by 
Sydney  Smith  after  the  proceedings  had  closed: — ^''The  style  of  manners  she 
has  adopted  does  not  exactly  tally  with  that  of  holy  women  in  the  days  that 
are  gone,  but  let  us  be  charitable  and  hope  for  the  best."  f    The  evidence 

*  Tb«  ofator  detretailed  whh  great  ikiU  inoonseovtiTe  lines  of  the  fiunoni  pasage  in  "  Para- 
diia  LoaL"  The  allaaion  might  have  been  too  strong  for  hia  audience  if  he  had  given  the  entsrt 
puMKe: — 

'  Or  snbetsnce  might  be  eall'd  that  shadow  8eem*d, 
For  each  seem'd  either ;  black  it  stood  at  Nighty 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.*' 

t  **  Memoir,*'  toL  ii.  p.  206. 
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and  tbe  arguments  of  counsel  having  been  concluded,  the  peers,  on  the  2Qd 
of  Noyember,  came  to  the  question  of  tbe  second  reading  of  tbe  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties.    Tbe  question  was  debated  for  five  nights ;  when  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  123  against  95.    The 
majority  was  smaller  than  tbe  Government  had  expected.    It  was  thought 
bj  many  that  this  was  ''  too  small  a  majority  for  such  a  Bill  to  be  sent  into 
such  a  place  as  the  House  of  Commons."  *    But  the  majority  was  still  more 
reduced  when  the  Divorce  clause  came  under  consideration.    Some  peers 
were  willing  to  pass  the  Bill  if  this  clause  were  removed.    In  the  oourse  of 
the  proceedings  lord  Harrowby  had  intimated  that  tbe  Divorce  clause  might 
be  withdrawn.    Mr.  Canning,  watching  tbe  progress  of  these  proceedings 
firom  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  had  written  to  lord  Liverpool,  that 
though  he  thought  the  omission  of  the  Divorce  clause  was  likely  enough  to 
facilitate  tbe  passing  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  omission  would 
furnish  an  argument  against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.    The  BiU  would 
become  "  a  pure  penal  enactment  for  immorality ;  and  when,  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  time,  did  such  an  enactment  take  place  ?    And  where,  if  it  take 
place  now,  is  this  new  species  of  legislation  to  end  P  "  f    Tbe  Opposition  saw 
clearly  that  tbe  way  to  defeat  the  Bill  was  to  press  for  ^staining  tbe  Divorce 
clause ;  and  that  it  should  be  retained  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  129  to 
62.     On  the  lOtb  of  November,  on  the  motion  that  tbe  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time,  the  majority  was  only  nine — ^108  to  99.    After  the  division,  Lord  Dacre 
was  about  to  present  a  petition  from  the  Queen,  praying  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  tbe  passing  of  the  Bill.    Lord  Liverpool  rose  and  said  that 
such  a  course  would  not  now  be  necessary : — "  Had  the  third  reading  been 
carried  by  as  considerable  a  number  of  peers  as  the  second  had  been,  be  and 
his  noble  colleagues  would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  persevere  in  the  Bill, 
and  to  send  it  down  to  the  other  branch  of  tbe  legislature.    In  tbe  present 
state  of  the  country,  however,  and  with  tbe  division  of  sentiment  so  nearly 
balanced,  just  evinced  by  their  lordships,  they  had  come  to  the  determination 
not  to  proceed  further  with  it.    It  was  his  intention,  accordingly,  to  move 
'  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  Bill  be  adjourned  to  this  day  six 
months.' " 

There  was  a  general  joy  throughout  the  country  at  the  termination  of 
these  proceedings.  Those  who  looked  carefully  into  the  matter  did  not 
think  with  the  excited  multitude  that  the  result  was  an  acquittal  of  the 
Queen ;  but  all  rejoiced  that  the  time  was  come  when  the  heads  of  decent 
families  would  not  be  obliged  to  hide  the  newspaper  firom  the  eyes  of  theie 
daughters,  and  when  the  legislature  would  have  some  better  work  before  it 
than  the  discussion  of  a  measure  whose  only  fruits  had  been — **  a  Government 
brought  into  contempt  and  detestation;  a  kingdom  thrown  into  such 
ferment  and  convulsion,  as  no  other  kingdom  or  G-ovemment  ever  recovered 
from  without  a  revolution.'*  %  There  was  one  advantage  to  tbe  Government 
and  to  the  country,  which  Mr.  Canning  could  not  so  well  see  as  those  who  at 
home  were  watching  the  course  of  public  opinion.  What  the  Ministers  at 
the  end  of  1819  were  dreading  as  symptoms  of  revolution,  were  put  an  end 

•  "  Diary  of  Lord  Colcbester,"  vol.  iii.  p.  179-  Letter  of  Mr.  Bootle  WabraliAm. 
t  StapletoQ,  **  George  CanniDg  and  his  Times,*'  p.  298.  t  Ibid*,  p.  299. 
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to  at  the  end  of  1820  by  the  very ''  ferment  and  convulsion**  about  the  Queen. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  writes  from  Latham  House  to  lord  Colchester,  during  the 
extremest  violence  of  the  popular  feeling,  "  Badicalism  has  taken  the  shape  of 
affection  for  the  Queen,  and  has  deserted  its  old  form ;  for  we  are  all  as  quiet 
as  lambs  in  this  part  of  England,  and  you  would  not  imagine  that  this  could 
have  been  a  disturbed  country  twelve  months  ago."  * 

On  the  23rd  of  November  Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  the  29th  the 
Queen  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  to  return  thanks  for  her  deliverance 
from  a  great  peril  and  affliction.  In  the  next  session  of  Parliament  there 
were  violent  discussions  on  her  Majesty's  affairs,  particularly  on  her  continued 
exclusion  from  the  Liturgy.  An  annuity  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  pro- 
vided for  her  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Her  popularity  gradually  declined,  and 
in  April,  1821,  it  was  written — '^  The  Queen  is  gone  by  as  atopic  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  her  taking  quietly  the  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  after  her  protest 
and  declaration  that  she  would  not  till  her  right  was  acknowledged,  was  a 
coup  de  grace  to  her.  It  is  said  that  an  attempt  is  making  by  lady  Jersey, 
who  patronises  her,  to  procure  a  drawing-room  at  Brandenborgh  House,  but 
it  will  undoubtedly  fail.  She  is  now  hardly  named  in  society  or  in  the 
newspapers."  f  Cobbett,  who  had  addressed  the  most  violent  letters  to  the 
Queen,  stimulating  her  to  resist  every  attempt  at  compromise,  says  that  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  Bill,  when  the  Whig  faction  flocked  about  her,  the 
people,  who  hated  this  faction  more  'than  the  other,  troubled  her  with  no 
more  addresses.  "  The  faction  agitated  questions  about  her  in  Parliament, 
concerning  which  the  people  cared  not  a  straw :  what  she  was  doing  soon 
became  as  indifferent  to  them  as  what  any  other  person  of  the  royal 
funily  was  doing.  The  people  began  again  to  occupy  themselves  with  the 
business  of  obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform ;  and  her  way  of  life,  and  her 
final  fate,  soon  became  objects  of  curiosity  much  more  than  of  interest  with 
the  people.*'  % 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  to  enter 
upon  any  detail  of  the  discussions  upon  questions  connected  with  the  Queen, 
agitated  in  Parliament  after  the  great  investigation  was  concluded — questions 
about  which  the  arch-demagogue  declared  *'  the  people  cared  not  a  straw." 
These  discussions  occupied  many  hundred  columns  of  Hansard's  Debates 
during  the  Second  Session  of  the  Seventh  Imperial  Parliament.  On  the  11th 
of  July,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  only  eight  days  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  King's  coronation,  Mr.  Hume  moved  that  an  Address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  issue  his  proclamation  for 
the  coronation  of  the  Queen,  *'  thereby  consulting  the  true  dignity  of  the 
erowB,  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  general  expectations  of  the 
people."  At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Hume  was  proposing  his  resolution  the 
usher  of  the  black  rod  summoned  the  Commons  to  attend  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  where  Commissioners  were  assembled  to  prorogue  the  Parliament. 
The  motion  necessarily  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Coronation  took  place  on 
the  19th  of  July.    Tlie  Queen  was  destined  to  a  more  bitter  humiliation  thac 


•  "  Diary  of  Lord  Colchester,"  rol.  iu.  p.  164. 
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any  that  she  had  previously  endured.  The  Privy  Council,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  had  decided  against  a  claim  of  her  right  to  be  crowned  at  the  same 
time  as  the  King.  The  next  day  she  wrote  to  lord  Sidmouth  to  declare  her 
intention  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  In  this  injudicious  and  undigxiifled 
determination  her  Majesty  persisted.  Between  six  and  seren  o'clock  in  the 
morning  she  presented  herself  at  every  entrance  to  the  Abbey,  and  at  each 
was  denied  admission.  The  same  refusal  attended  her  demand  to  enter 
Westminster  Hall.  A  few  of  the  populace  huzsaed,  and  a  few  hissed,  but 
the  prevailing  sentiment  was  indifference.  At  the  beginning  oi  August  the 
Queen  was  attacked  with  internal  inflammation,  and  she  died  on  the  night  of 
the  7th.  The  King  had  sailed  for  Dublin  on  the  Ist,  and  he  received  at 
Holyhead  the  intelligence  of  this  sudden  termination  of  a  domestic  trouble 
which  had  long  been  a  source  of  public  anxiety.  Before  this  dose  of  the 
unhappy  lady's  life,  the  people  had  very  generally  begun  to  feel  that  in  their 
compassion  for  the  desolate  and  oppressed,  they  had  somewhat  overstepped 
the  safe  line  of  a  constitutional  respect  for  the  chief  magistrate.  There  was 
a  riot  at  the  fmieral  procession  of  the  Queen's  remains  firom  Brandenburgh 
House.  They  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Harwich,  and  there  put  on  board  a 
government  sloop,  which  was  to  sail  to  Stade  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
them  for  interment  at  Brunswick.  The  mourning  cavalcade  was  to  avoid  the 
crowded  streets ;  but  a  mob  had  determined  to  force  it  through  the  city. 
The  Life  Guards  having  been  rudely  assaulted  at  Cumberland  Gate,  leading 
out  of  Hyde  Park  to  Tyburn,  a  serious  conflict  ensued,  when  two  of  the 
assailants  of  the  soldiers  were  shot.  The  procession  went  through  the  city 
with  the  lord  mayor  at  its  head.  Prom  this  time  there  was  an  end  of  aU 
excitement  about  the  Queen. 

There  was  one  result,  however,  which  was  of  more  political  importance 
than  the  continued  struggles  of  a  few  demagogues  for  notoriety.  Mr. 
Canning,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1820,  resigned  his  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  on  the  ground  that  the  discussions  respecting  the 
Queen  in  the  session  of  1821  would  be  so  intermixed  with  the  general  buai* 
ness  that  a  minister  could  not  absent  himself  without  appearing  to  abandon 
the  parliamentary  duties  of  his  station,  nor  could  he  be  present  taking  no 
part  in  such  discussions  without  producing  embarrassment  to  himself  and 
perplexity  to  his  colleagues.  The  King  accepted  his  resignaiaon,  but  with  a 
smothered  displeasure  at  the  course  Mr.  Canning  and  his  immediate  friends 
had  taken.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Queen  lord  Liverpool  strongly  pressed 
the  readmission  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  Cabinet,  and  the  King  as  stoutij 
resisted  it.  His  Majesty  was  not  unsupported  by  some  of  his  official 
advisers,  who  disliked  the  presence  amongst  them  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
advocates  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  who,  upon  this  and  most  other 
questions,  dreaded  *' the  flexible  innovator"  more  than  they  admired  ^^the 
eloquent  conservative."  • 

•  Gulzot,  "Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  2a 
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On  the  5tli  of  May,  1821,  died  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Six  years  had  passed  ' 
since,  in  the  great  festival  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  he  had  announced  that  the 
people  who  had  called  him  to  the  throne  must  prepare  for  war.  The  issue  to 
himself  was  his  imprisonment  in  this  lonely  island  of  the  Atlantic,  long 
suffering  under  a  chronic  disease,  and  suffering  more  from  his  total  want  of 
power  to  endure  his  fate  with  equanimity.  A  hurricane  swept  oyer  the  island 
as  Napoleon  was  dying,  shaking  houses  to  their  foundation^  and  tearing  up 
the  largest  trees.  We  cannot  avoid  thinking  of  the  similar  phenemenon  that 
attended  the  death  of  Cromwell.  The  faithful  followers  who  were  around 
his  bed  might  have  felt  the  sentiment,  if  they  did  not  know  the  lines,  of 
Waller:— 

*'  We  must  resign  1     HeaTen  his  great  soul  does  claim 
In  storms,  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame  : 
His  dying  groan,  his  last  breath,  shakes  our  isle, 
And  traea  unont  £J1  for  his  funeral  pile.** 

But  the  last  thoughts  of  the  dying  men  were  essentially  different.  To 
Napoleon  the  war  of  the  elements  seemed  as  if  "  the  noise  of  battle  hurtled 
in  the  air,"  and  he  died  muttering  the  words,  T^te  ^Armik,  Cromwell,  also 
a  great  loldier,  passed  away  with  thoughts  of  peace  in  his  mind,  praying  that 
God  would  give  His  people  ^  consistency  of  judgment,  one  heart,  and  mutual 
love.*'  The  death  of  him  who  had  so  long  filled  the  world  with  the  terror  of 
his  name,  produced  no  great  sensation  in  England  or  in  Europe.  There  had 
been  strong  differenoes  of  opinion  expressed  in  parliament  as  to  the  character 
of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  to  render  his  detention  secure.    It 

•   «  Ode  on  the  D«jath  of  the  Lord  Protector." 
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was  urged  that  an  imnecessarj  degree  of  restraint  was  imposed  upon  the 
captive,  and  that  the  governor  of  the  island  was  a  harsh  and  injudicious  jailor, 
who  performed  what  he  thought  his  duty  in  the  most  vexatious  spirit.  The 
answer  may  be  found  in  a  parliamentary  speech  of  lord  Bathurst;  ''Let 
them  suppose  that,  instead  of  sitting  to  discuss  whether  a  little  more  or  a 
little  less  restriction  should  be  imposed,  they  had  thus  to  examine  sir  Hudson 
Lowe  at  their  bar :  '  How  and  when  did  he  escape  P '  '  Li  the  early  part  of 
the  evening,  and  from  his  garden.'  '  Had  his  garden  no  sentinels-  P '  '  The 
sentinels  were  removed.'  *  Why  were  they  removed  P '  *  General  Bonaparte 
desired  it — ^they  were  hateful  to  his  feelings ;  they  were  then  removed,  and 
thus  was  he  enabled  to  escape.' "  Prudent  and  necessary  as  these  restrictions 
might  have  been ;  querulous  and  insulting  as  Napoleon  undoubtedly  was  in 
all  his  intercourse  with  the  British  officer  who  was  responsible  for  his  safe 
guardianship ;  it  must  still  be  lamented  that  a  man  was  placed  over  our 
fallen  enemy  who,  wincing  under  the  pettiness  of  the  captive's  exaggerated 
complaints,  appears  to  have  forgotten  how  great  a  part  he  had  played  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  sir  Hudson  Lowe  felt  •  himself  to  be  an 
instrument  of  retributiye  justice,  or  was  possessed  with  an  overwhelming 
feeling  of  the  hatefiilneas  of  that  selfish  ambition  which  had  desolated 
Europe.  It  was  for  an  American  statesman,  who  believed  that  the  great 
duty  of  his  country  was  to  continue  in  "  peace  and  fraternity  with  mankind," 
to  give  his  testimony  against  the  character  of  Napoleon  as  set  forth  by  Barry 
O'Meara.  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  that  this  account  placed  him  in  a  higher 
scale  of  understanding  than  he  had  allotted  him.  He  had  thought  him  the 
greatest  of  all  military  captains,  but  an  indifferent  statesman.  His  con* 
versations  with  O'Meara  proved  a  mind  of  great  expansion;  but  the 
book  also  proved  that  Nature  had'  denied  him  the  moral  sense.  **  If  he 
could  seriously  and  repeatedly  affirm,  that  he  had  raised  himself  to  power 
without  ever  having  committed  a  crime,  it  proves  that  he  wanted  totally 
the  seuse  of  right  and  wrong.  If  he  could  consider  the  million  of  human 
lives  which  he  had  destroyed  or  caused  to  be  destroyed ;  the  desolations  of 
countries  by  plunderings,  burnings,  and  famine ;  the  destitutions  of  lavdTul 
rulers  of  the  world  without  the  consent  of  their  constituents,  to  place  his 
brothers  and  sisters  on  their  thrones ;  the  cutting  up  of  established  societies 
of  men,  and  jumbling  them  discordantly  together  at  his  caprice ;  the  demo- 
lition of  the  fairest  hopes  of  mankind  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights  and 
amelioration  of  their  condition;  and  all  the  numberless  train  of  his  other 
enormities ;  the  man,  I  say,  who  could  consider  all  these  as  no  crimes,  most 
have  been  a  moral  monster,  against  whom  every  hand  should  have  been  lifted 
to  slay  him."  • 

On  the  death  of  Napoleon  there  was  a  larger  question  presenting  itself  to 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  than  that  which  arose  out  of  the  contests 
between  the  captive  of  St.  Helena  and  the  keeper  who  was  set  over  him. 
The  condition  of  the  world  suggested  very  grave  doubts  whether  the  nations 
had  acquired  any  guarantees  for  their  freedom  or  for  their  repose  by  the  OTor- 
throw  of  the  one  great  oppressor.  At  the  exact  period  of  Napoleon's  death 
the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Bussia,  and  Prussia,  had  assembled  at  Laybach, 

•  Tncker'a  "  Life  of  JcfTeraon,"  toI.  ii.  pp  600-1. 
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and  thej  addressed  a  circular  despatch  to  their  ministers  at  foreign  courts, 
in  which  they  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  "  useful  or  necessary  changes  in 
legislation,  and  in  the  administration  of  states,  ought  only  to  emanate  from 
the  free  will  and  the  intelligent  and  well-weighed  conviction  of  those  whom 
Gk)d  has  rendered  responsihle  for  power.  Penetrated  with  this  eternal  truth, 
the  soTcreigns  have  not  hesitated  to  proclaim  it  with  frankness  and  vigour. 
They  have  declared  that,  in  respecting  the  rights  and  independence  of  all 
legitimate  power,  they  regarded  as  legally  null,  and  as  disavowed  by  the 
principles  which  constituted  the  public  right  of  Europe,  all  pretended  reform 
operated  by  revolt  and  open  hostility."  The  sovereigns  assembled  in 
Congress  did  not  condescend  to  explain  by  what  other  modes  those  who  con- 
tended for  constitutional  government  against  a  despotic  rule  could  establish 
their  desire  for  reform.  They  could  not  proclaim  their  demands,  however 
moderate  or  just,  through  the  authoritative  voice  of  a  legislative  assembly  or 
the  discussions  of  a  free  press.  The  denial  of  these  safeguards  of  liberty  had 
driven  them  into  revolt  and  hostility  to  ''  legitimate  power."  This  declaration 
of  Laybach  was  not  a  mere  threat  of  the  mode  in  which  these  absolute 
sovereigns  would  act  imder  any  possible  contingency  of  revolt  and  open 
hostility  of  peoples  against  rulers.  The  two  great  monarchs  of  Germany  had 
denied  to  their  own  subjects  the  representative  government  which  they  had 
promised.  They  were  now  engaged,  with  the  support  of  the  autocrat  of  Eussia, 
in  patting  down  by  military  force  the  insurrections  in  Naples  and  Piedmont 
^Thich  had  given  these  portions  of  Italy  constitutions  in  which  the  popular 
voice  might  have  expression.  Spain  had  again  obtained  her  Cortes,  and  had 
shaken  off  for  awhile  the  tyranny  of  Perdinand  the  Seventh.  The  old 
irresponsible  principles  of  legitimacy  were  to  be  re-established  in  Italy,  in 
Spain,  probably  in  all  Europe,  as  in  the  times  before  that  great  convulsion  of 
fVance,  which,  fall  of  instruction,  had  taught  no  wisdom  to  the  three  monarchs 
who  now  assumed  to  be  the  armed  police  of  the  world.  If  Bonaparte  had 
deposed  lawful  rulers  vnthout  the  consent  of  their  constituents,  the  Holy 
AUiance  was  prepared  to  maintain  tyrannical  rulers  who  were  hated  by  their 
subjects.  If  Bonaparte  demolished  the  ficdrest  hopes  of  mankind  for  the 
recovery  of  their  rights  and  amelioration  of  their  condition,  the  Holy  Alliance 
had  succeeded  to  his  unrighteous  office.  If  he  had  destroyed  millions  of 
lives,  and  had  desolated  countries  for  his  ambition,  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
ready  to  perpetrate  the  same  crimes  with  an  equal  deficiency  of  the  moral 
sense,  and  with  an  odious  hypocrisy  which  he  did  not  care  to  assume.  The 
foreign  relations  of  England  will,  for  a  few  years,  be  determined  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  despotic  or  liberal  tendencies  in  her  government.  Upon  a 
right  choice  of  men  to  guide  her  destinies  in  this  crisis  of  the  world's  affairs 
will  depend  her  future  position  among  the  nations. 

The  man  was  not  in  the  Cabinet  of  1821  who  was  to  shape  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  by  other  principles  than  those  which  many  construed 
as  subservience  to  the  decrees  of  absolutism.  Nor  was  he  there  when  the 
''Ghizette"  of  the  12th  of  January,  1822,  announced  that  the  Marquess 
of  Buckingham  was  created  a  Duke.  This  was  the  official  notification  that 
the  Gbenvilles  had  joined  the  ministry.  Lord  Grenville  had  retired  fromi 
public  life  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  in  planting  the  pines  of  Australia 

around  his  wastes  at  Dropmore.    His  party  was  represented  in  the  Cabinet 
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hj  Mr.  Charles  Williams  Wyniiy  who  filled  the  office  which  Mr.  Canning  had 
resigned  at  the  end  of  1820.  A  more  important  accession  to  the  ministry 
waa  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Peel  for  lord  Sidmouth,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  By  the  coalition  with  the  Grenvilles  there  was  ai* 
accession  of  official  support  to  Catholic  Emancipation.  But  this  was  nentral  • 
ized  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Peel,  whose  opinions  on  that  question  were 
deemed  incapable  of  change.  Some  hope  for  Ireland  was  derived  firom  the 
nomination  of  the  marquess  Wellesley  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  place  of 
earl  Talbot. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person  on  the  5th 
of  Pebruary.  His  Majesty  continued  to  receive  from  foreign  powers  the 
strongest  assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  this  country.  In 
his  visit  to  Ireland  he  derived  the  sincerest  gratification  from  the  loyalty  and 
attachment  manifested  by  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  He  believed  that  hifl 
presence  in  Ireland  had  been  productive  of  very  beneficial  effect,  although  it 
was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern  to  his  Majesty  that  a  spirit  of  outrage 
bad  led  to  daring  and  systematic  violations  of  the  law.  The  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom  were  flourishing ;  the  agricultural  interest  was 
deeply  depressed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  record  the  wearisome 
debates  in  which  the  real  remedies  for  Irish  Outrage  and  Agricultural  Distress 
were  kept  out  of  view.  A  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  a  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  were  determined  on,  for  tranquilliadng  Ireland.  The 
relief  of  Agriculture  was  to  be  effected  by  a  loan  to  parishes  for  the  mitigation 
of  local  distress,  and  by  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-Tax.  The  pressure  of  taxation 
and  the  change  in  the  currency,  were  the  imputed  causes  of  the  adversity  of  the 
cultivators  and  the  uncertain  resources  of  the  landowners.  Some  began  to 
think  that  the  protective  laws  had  some  effect  which  was  not  beneficial  to  tl^ 
industry  of  the  farmer.  Lord  Liverpool  expressed  his  belief  that  no  material 
or  immediate  relief  could  be  effected  by  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws.  He 
admitted  that  the  existing  system  was  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  a  complete 
monopoly  to  the  British  grower  until  wheat  reached  eighty  shillings  a  qourter, 
and  after  that  point  had  been  attained  suddenly  permitted  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  without  any  restraint  whatever.  In  1816, 1817,  and  1818,  there 
had  been  three  deficient  harvests,  and  prices  having  risen  above  the  rate  by 
which  the  opening  of  the  ports  was  decided,  immense  supplies  of  foreign  com 
were  thrown  upon  the  market.  Prom  1819  to  1822  the  native  growers  had 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  during  these  years  the  agriculturist 
endured  the  severest  seasons  of  distress  which  had  been  experienced  by  that 
body  in  modem  times ;  and  the  engagements  which  the^  had  been  induced  to 
make,  under  the  fallacious  hopes  of  the  Corn-laws  of  1815,  swept  them  from 
the  land  by  thousands.*  A  new  Act  was  passed  in  1822  to  permit  importa- 
tion,  upon  a  high  duty  when  wheat  had  reached  seventy  shillings  a  quarter, 
and  at  lower  duties  when  it  was  above  that  price  and  under  eighty-five  shil- 
lings. This  Act  was  inoperative,  as  prices  never  reached  the  assigned  limit. 
The  time  was  far  distant  for  going  to  the  root  of  the  great  evil  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  fluctuating  prices,  and  of  the  greater  evil  to  consumers  of  altmuk* 
tions  of  abundance  and  starvation. 
The  great  measure  of  Catholic  Eelief,  which  was  carried  in  the  House  of 

*  See  an  able  article  *a  "  The  Wheat  Trade,"  in  "  Companion  to  the  Almanac'*  for  1889L 
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Comii.ons  in  1821,  but  was  rejected  bj  the  Lords,  was  on  the  30th  of  April 
in  the  present  session  proposed  by  Mr.  Canning  in  a  modified  form.  He 
introduced  a  Bill  to  relieve  Boman  Catholic  Peers  from  the  disabilities  im- 
posed upon  them  with  regard  to  the  right  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  The  motion  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected 
in  the  Lords.  It  was  at  this  time  understood  that  Mr.  Canning  was  to  leave 
the  great  scene  of  his  oratorical  triumphs,  and  to  accept  the  post  of  Govemor- 
General  of  India.  "Canning,  Gk)vemor-General!**  wrote  Mr.  "Ward  from 
Flcnrence.  '*  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  this  is  the  most  natural  or  desirable 
termination  to  the  career  of  the  most  distinguished  speaker  in  the  English 
parliament ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  appointment  is  a  fortunate  one 
for  the  country  he  is  sent  to  govern.  In  his  case,  I  think  I  should  have 
judged  differently,  and  preferred  the  House  of  Commons."*  To  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons  without  office  would  have  been  a  sore  trial  for  the  man 
who  naturally  looked  forward  to  be  the  prime  minister  of  England,  when  royal 
prejudices  and  party  rivalries  should  have  ceased  to  impede  his  progress.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  his  future  exertions  should  be  devoted  to  India. 
He  had  been  five  years  at  the  Board  of  Control,  and  he  knew  how  much  might 
be  effected,  by  a  wise  policy  of  peace,  to  make  the  British  rule  one  of  justice 
and  benevolence.    His  future  was  otherwise  ordained. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  King  had  embarked  at  Greenwich,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  Scotland.  On  the  18th  he  lauded  at  Leith.  The  reception 
which  his  Scottish  subjects  gave  to  the  first  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  had  come  amongst  them  to  banish  the  last  lingering  remembrance  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  was  most  cordial  and  sincere.  It  was  said  of  George  the 
Foorth,  when  he  visited  Ireland  in  the  previous  year,  that  '*  he  seems  to  have 
behaved  not  like  a  sovereign  coming  in  pomp  and  state  to  visit  a  part  of  his 
daminions,  but  like  a  popular  candidate  come  down  upon  an  electioneering 
^p.f  In  Edinburgh,  the  Eling,  holding  his  lev6eB  in  Holyrood  House,  dressed 
in  the  Highland  costume,  was  dignified  as  well  as  gracious.  At  a  banquet 
giTen  by  the  Lord  Provost,  he  proposed  the  health  of  his  host  as  *'  Sir  William 
Anderson,  baronet," — a  dignity  thus  extemporaneously  conferred, — and  he 
afterwards  gave  as  a  toast,  *'  Health  to  its  chieftains !  and  God  bless  the  land 
of  cakes."  When  he  quitted  Scotland  he  left  behind  him  a  reputation  which 
made  the  wdll-wishers  of  the  monarchy,  throughout  the  kingdom,  regret  that 
be  generally  adopted  a  system  of  seclusion  which  allowed  few  opportunities 
for  appreciating  his  popular  qualities.  It  must  have  required  some  effort  on 
the  pajrt  of  the  King  to  maintain  the  hilarity  which  he  exhibited  in  Edin- 
borgb.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  he  received,  while  on  board  the  royal 
yacht  in  Leith  Beads,  the  news  that  lord  Londonderry  had  died  by  his  own 
hand.  This  fatal  termination  of  a  temporary  insanity  took  place  on  the  12th. 
The  King,  on  hearing  this  intelligence,  immediately  wrote  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor : — '*  On  Eriday  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him :  my  own  mind  was  then 
filled  with  apprehensions  respecting  him,  and  they  have,  alas !  been  but  too 
painfiilly  verified.  My  great  object,  my  good  friend,  in  writing  to  you  to- 
night, is  to  tell  you  that  I  have  written  to  Liverpool,  and  I  do  implore  of  you 
not  to  lend  yourself  to  any  arrangement  whatever  until  my  return  to  town."  J 

*  Loid  Dadley's  Letters,  p.  312.  t  Ibid,,  p.  296. 

t  Twia8*s  **  Life  of  Lord  Eldon."  vol.  ii.  p.  464. 
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A  tardj  justice  has  in  some  respects  been  done  to  tbe  memory  of  lord 
Londonderry.  A  few  miscreants  hissed  when  his  cofiBn  was  taken  out  of  the 
hearse  at  the  door  of  Westminster  Abbey';  Byron,  in  the  same  indecent 
spirit,  spoke  of  him  as  "  Carotid-artery  cutting  Castlereagh ;  '*  the  calumny 
for  a  long  time  passed  uncontradicted  that  he  had  put  down  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland  by  cruel  and  indiscriminate  punishment ;  his  abilities  were  under* 
valued,  and  his  power  in  debate  spoken  of  with  scorn.  Nevertheless,  a  con- 
viction is  now  pretty  generally  felt  that  he  had  many  of  the  qualities  which 
constitute  a  statesman, — courage,  decision,  plain  sense,  gentleness  and 
suavity  of  manners  in  public  as  in  private.  It  has  been  said,  '*  Lord  Gastle- 
reagh's  foreign  administration  was  as  destitute  of  all  merit  as  possible ;  no 
enlarged  views  guided  his  conduct,  no  liberal  principles^  claimed  his  regard."  * 
This  assertion  must  be  taken  with  some  qualification.  The  American  minister, 
who  was  in  intercourse  with  him  for  four  years,  asserted  that,  from  the  end 
of  the  Bevolutionary  war,  there  was  no  British  statesman  who  made  more 
advances,  or  did  more  in  fact,  towards  placing  the  relations  of  England  and 
the  United  States  upon  an  amicable  footing.f  With  reference  to  the  particular 
period  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  it  has  been  said  by  the  noble  author 
already  quoted,  that  '*  on  the  eve  of  the  Parliament  meeting  (19th  of  January, 
1821),  lord  Castlereagh  delivered  a  note  to  the  Holy  Allien,  expressing  in 
feeble  and  measured  terms  a  very  meagre  dissent  from  the  principles  of  inter- 
ference." There  are,  no  doubt,  many  courteous  expressions  in  the  Circular  of 
lord  Castlereagh,  which  might  warrant  a  belief  that  his  dissent  from  the 
measures  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  feeble — a  belief  entertained  by  some  that 
it  was  even  simulated.  The  Secretary  of  State  declares  that  the  Eing  has  felt 
himself  obliged  to  decline  becoming  a  party  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
Allies,  either  as  to  the  establishment  of  certain  general  principles,  or  as  to 
the  mode  of  dealing,  under  these  principles,  with  the  existing  affiura  of 
Naples : — "  No  government  can  be  more  prepared  than  the  British  govern- 
ment is,  to  uphold  the  right  of  any  state  or  states  to  interfere  where 
their  own  immediate  security  or  essential  interests  are  seriously  endan- 
gered by  the  internal  transactions  of  another  state.  But,  as  they  regard 
the  assumption  of  such  right  as  only  to  be  justified  by  the  strongest 
necessity,  and  to  be  limited  and  regulated  thereby,  they  cannot  admit 
that  this  right  can  receive  a  general  and  indiscriminate  application  to  all 
revolutionary  movements  without  reference  to  their  immediate  bearing 
upon  some  particular  state  or  states,  or  be  made  prospectively  the  basis 
of  an  alliance."  No  doubt  the  time  was  approaching  when  England  must 
speak  a  plainer  language  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  against  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  '*  the  strongest  necessity  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
transactions  of  other  states."  Lord  Londonderry  was  about  to  depart  for  a 
Congress  at  Yerona,  when,  in  an  access  of  insanity,  he  thus  miserably  died. 
Whether  he  would  have  spoken  the  stronger  language  when  the  principle 
of  interference  was  about  to  be  extended  from  the  affairs  of  Italy  to  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  may  remain  in  doubt.  Another  took  his  place  at  tbe 
Foreign  Office,  whose  language,  though  equally  courteous,  was  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

•  Lonl  Broaghara,  **  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  IIL,"  toI.  ii.  p.  126,  8vo  ed. 
t  Uu£b,  Second  Series,  toI.  ii.  p.  2 
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Mr.  CaDning  was  on  his  way  to  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
lea?e  of  his  constituents  before  he  sailed  for  India.  Every  one  believed 
that  he  would  not  now  go  to  India.  The  desire  of  some  of  his  former 
colleagues  to  get  rid  of  him  was  very  generally  known ;  many  were  equally 
convinced  that  the  government  could  not  go  on  without  him.  His  own 
mind  was  naturally  in  a  position  of  doubt  and  anxiety.  He  writes  to  a 
friend  on  the  26th  of  August,  '*  I  have  now  nothing  to  tell,  and  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  speculating  on  what  may  happen.  I  wish  I  were  well  on  board 
the  Jupiter."  •  He  was  kept  in  doubt  till  the  11th  of  September,  when  the 
Foreign  Office  was  offered  to  him  by  lord  Liverpool.  To  the  last  day,  he  said 
he  hoped  that  the  proposal  made  to  him  might  be  one  which  he  could  refuse 
— '*  that  which  has  been  made  was  the  only  one  that  I  could  not  refuse.*'  He 
would  ''place  public  duty  against  private  liking  and  convenience.*'  M. 
Guizot  says  that  lord  Liverpool  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  the  King 
to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning.  " '  I  will  undertake  it,'  said 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  accustomed  to  treat  George  lY.  with  a 
rough  and  unyielding  respect,  to  which  the  intimidated  monarch  always 
ended  by  giving  way.  He  yielded  on  this  occasion."  t  Mr.  Canning  entered 
the  Foreign  Office  with  a  clear  view  of  his  path  of  duty.  After  a  few  weeks 
of  official  experience  he  writes, — "  For  fame,  it  is  a  squeezed  orange  ;  but  for 
public  good  there  is  something  to  do,  and  I  vnll  try — ^but  it  must  be  cau- 
tiously— ^to  do  it.  You  know  my  politics  well  enough  to  know  what  I  mean, 
when  I  say  that  for  Hurope^  I  should  be  desirous  now  and  then  to  read 
England:' X 

The  successor  chosen  to  represent  Great  Britain  at  the  Congress  was  the 
duke  of  "Wellington.  His  Grace  set  out  on  his  mission  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  2l8t  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  that  he  had  had  a 
long  discussion  with  M.  de  YillMe  on  the  relations  of  the  French  govern- 
ment with  Spain.  The  French  minister  said  that  if  the  Congress  were  to 
separate  and  come  to  no  decision  on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  it  was  probable  that 
France  and  Spain  might  be  forced  into  a  war,  and  he  proposed  that  the  Allies 
should  make  a  declaration  of  the  line  they  would  each  take.  The  duke 
applied  to  Mr.  Canning  to  receive  his  Majesty's  instructions  in  case  this 
proposition  was  made  at  the  Congress.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Canning  was  in 
terms  that  could  not  be  misinterpreted.  "  If  there  be  a  determined  project 
to  interfere  by  force  or  by  menace  in  the  present  struggle  in  Spain,  so  con- 
vinced are  his  Majesty 's  government  of  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  any  such 
interference,  so  objectionable  does  it  appear  to  them  in  principle,  as  well  as 
utterly  impracticable  in  execution,  that  when  the  necessity  arises,  or  (I  would 
rather  say)  when  the  opportunity  offers,  I  am  to  instruct  your  Grace  at  once 
frankly  and  peremptorily  to  declare,  that  to  any  such  interference,  come  what 
may,  his  Majesty  will  not  be  a  party."  The  French  government  had  assem- 
bled an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  under  the  pretence  of  establishing  a 
t^rdon  sanitaire  to  keep  out  a  fever  that  was  raging  at  Barcelona.  The  real 
object  of  this  army  was  acknowledged  at  the  Congress.  It  was  to  enablo 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh  to  put  down  the  constitution  under  which  his  subjects 

*  ''  George  Canning  and  his  Times,"  p.  362. 
t  Ghiiiot,  **  Memoin  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  28. 
t  **  Qeorge  Canning  and  his  Times,"  p.  864. 
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were  more  content  to  live  than  under  his  absolute  role.  The  declaration  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  under  his  instructions  from  the  Foreign  Office,  pre- 
vented any  open  support  of  this  project  being  given  bj  the  other  great  powers. 
The  king  of  France,  in  opening  the  Chambers  at  the  end  of  January,  1823,  left 
no  doubt  of  the  intentions  of  the  French  govemment.  Louis  XYIII.  announced 
that  he  had  recalled  his  minister  at  Madrid,  and  that  a  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen,  commanded  by  a  prince  of  his  family,  were  ready  to  march  to 
preserve  the  throne  of  Spain  to  a  descendant  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  He 
declared  that*  hostilities  should  cease  at  the  moment  *^  that  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh  should  be  free  to  give  his  people  the  institutions  which  they  could 
not  hold  except  from  him."  *  Mr.  Canning  wrote  to  our  ambassador  at  the 
French  court  that  this  paragraph  "is  construed  as  implying,  that  the 
free  institutions  of  the  Spanish  people  can  only  be  legitimately  held  from  the 
spontaneous  gift  of  the  sovereign,  first  restored  to  his  absolute  power,  and 
then  divesting  himself  of  such  portion  of  that  power  as  he  may  think  proper 
to  part  with.     The  Spanish  nation  could  not  be  expected  to  subscribe  to  this 

principle ;  nor  could  any  British  statesman  uphold  or  defend  it 

It  is  indeed  a  principle  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  British  Constitution."  f 
The  French  invaded  Spain.  England  had  taken  her  stand  upon  a  principle^ 
but  that  attitude  did  not  involve  the  necessity  of  going  to  war.  Mr.  Canning 
declared  in  parliament  that  the  king's  government  would  abide  by  a  system 
of  neutrality,  except  under  certain  conditions.  If  Portugal  were  to  be 
attacked,  such  an  assault  would  bring  G-reat  Britain  into  the  field  with  all 
her  force  to  support  the  independence  of  her  ancient  and  faithful  ally. 
Spain,  though  claiming  her  colonies  as  a  right,  had  in  fact  lost  all  power 
over  them,  and  the  British  government  would  not  tolerate  for  an  instant  any 
cession  which  Spain  miglit  make  of  colonies  over  which  she  did  not  exercise 
a  direct  and  positive  influence.  Mr.  Canning's  declaration  of  neutrality 
brought  upon  him  the  remonstrances  and  reproaches  of  a  few  members  of  the 
Opposition.  He  triumphantly  vindicated  his  conduct.  The  proposed  censure 
of  what  some  deemed  the  feeble  tone  assumed  by  the  government  terminated 
in  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  approbation  of  what  had  been  done.  The 
Opposition  could  not  consistently  maintain  that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning 
was  in  any  essential  point  a  departure  from  the  principles  that  had  been 
most  eloquently  asserted  by  Mr.  Brougham  at  the  opening  of  the  Session : 
''He  would  look  forward,  in  order  to  avoid  all  subject  of  vituperation { 
reserving  his  blame  for  the  foreigners  whose  tyrannical  conduct  obliged  thia 
nation  to  hate  them,  and  his  co-operation  for  whatever  faithful  servant  of  the 
Crown  would,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  the  country,  to  freedom,  and 
to  the  world,  speak  a  language  that  was  truly  British, — pursue  a  policy  that 
was  truly  free — ^and  look  to  free  States  as  our  best  and  most  natural  aUles 
against  all  enemies  whatsoever ;  quarrelling  with  none,  whatever  might  be 
the  form  of  their  governments ;  keeping  peace  wherever  we  could,  but  not 
leaving  ourselves  unprepared  for  war, — not  afraid  of  the  issue,  but  calmly 
resolved  to  brave  it  at  all  hazards ;  determined  to  maintain,  amid  every 
sacrifice,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  independence  of  the 

*  **  Annmure  Historique  Univerael  pour  1823.** 

t  The  papers  concexniDg  the  segotiatioiia  rel&tiTO  to  Spain  are  giTen  in  "  Hansard,**  voL  viii. 
cols.  904-964. 
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eountrj,  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  the  supremacj  of  all  separate  States, — ^ali 
those  principles  which  are  cherished  as  most  precious  and  most  sacred  by  the 
whole  civilized  world."  •  At  this  crisis,  however,  the  desires  of  the  English 
people  were  probably  best  represented  in  a  letter  of  a  great  humourist  to  the 
countess  Grey  : — "  For  God's  sake  do  not  drag  me  into  another  war !  I  am 
worn  down,  and  worn  out,  with  crusading  and  defending  Europe,  and  pro- 
tecting mankind ;  I  must  think  a  little  of  myself.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
Spaniards ;  I  am  sorry  for  the  Greeks ;  I  deplore  the  fate  of  the  Jews ; 
the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  groaning  under  the  most  detestable 
tyranny  *  Bagdad  is  oppressed  ;  I  do  not  like  the  present  state  of  the  Delta  ; 
Thibet  is  not  comfortable.  Am  I  to  fight  for  all  these  people  ?  The  world 
ia  bursting  with  sin  and  sorrow.  Am  I  to  be  the  champion  of  the  Decalogue, 
and  to  be  eternally  raising  fleets  and  armies  to  make  all  men  good  and  happy  ? 
"We  have  just  done  saving  Europe,  and  I  am  afraid  the  consequence  will  be, 
that  we  shall  cut  each  other's  throats.  No  war,  dear  lady  Grey ! — no  elo- 
quence ;  but  apathy,  selfishness,  common  sense,  arithmetic !  I  beseech  you, 
secure  lord  Grey's  sword  and  pistols,  as  the  housekeeper  did  Don  Quixote's 
armour.     If  there  is  another  war,  life  will  not  be  worth  having."  t 

The  spectacle  of  the  South  American  colonies  was  calculated  to  awaken 
the  sympathies  of  every  English  statesman  of  large  and  liberal  views.  But 
there  were  difficult  questions  involved  in  this  struggle,  which  rendered  it 
imperatively  necessary  for  the  minister  directing  the  foreign  affairs  of  England 
to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  Mr.  Canning  had  made,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1823,  a  declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  went  through 
Europe,  that  whatever  might  grow  out  of  a  separate  conflict  between  Spain 
and  France,  the  immediate  object  of  England  was  to  hinder  the  impress  of  a 
joint  character  from  being  affixed  to  the  war, — to  take  care  that  the  war  should 
not  grow  out  of  an  assumed  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  Canning's 
determination  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  great  powers  of  the  Continent 
engaging  in  the  attack  upon  the  Constitutionalists  of  Spain.  The  Erench 
armies  marched  to  Madrid,  which  they  occupied  on  the  24th  of  May.  They 
overran  Spain,  they  accomplished  the  release  of.  Ferdinand  who  had  been 
detained  at  Cadiz ;  the  Cortes  were  overturned.  Spain  entered  upon  that  long 
night  of  tyranny  and  superstition  which  left  her  among  the  feeblest  and  most 
degraded  of  nations.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  1823. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1824, 
the  Boyal  Speech  alluded  to  the  strict  neutrality  which  the  king  had  observed 
daring  the  war  in  Spain.  With  respect  to  the  provinces  of  America  which 
had  declared  their  separation  from  Spain,  his  conduct  had  been  open  and 
consistent,  and  his  opinions  frankly  avowed  to  Spain  and  to  other  powers. 
''His  Majesty  has  appointed  Consids  to  reside  at  the  principal  ports  and  places 
of  those  provinces,  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  his  subjects.  As  to 
any  further  measures,  his  Majesty  has  reserved  to  himself  an  unfettered 
discretion,  to  be  exercised  as  the  circumstances  of  those  countries,  and  the 
interests  of  his  own  people,  may  appear  to  his  Majesty  to  require."  On  the 
4th  of  March  Mr.  Canning  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  a 
memorandum  of  a  conference  between  himself  and  the  Prince  de  Polignac.  Mr. 

*  Huiiard,  vol.  y\u.  coL91,  and  Brougham's  "  Speeches,'*  p.  299,  ed.  1857. 
t  Sidney  Smith's  ''Memoint  aud  Iietters,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  235—236. 
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Canuing  said,  at  this  interyiew  in  October,  1823,  that  being  conyinced  that 
the  ancient  system  of  the  Colonies  conld  not  be  restored,  the  British  govern- 
raent  could  not  enter  into  any  stipulations  binding  itself  either  to  refuse  or  to 
delay  its  recognition  of  their  independence;  that  the  British  goremment  had  no 
desire  to  precipitate  that  recognition  so  loDg  as  there  was  any  reasonable 
chance  of  an  accommodation  with  the  mother  country  by  which  such  a  recog- 
nition might  come  first  from  Spain ;  '*  but  that  it  could  not  wait  indefinitely 
for  that  result ;  that  it  could  not  consent  to  make  its  recognition  of  the 
new  states  dependent  upon  that  of  Spain,  and  that  it  would  consider  auy 
foreign  interference,  by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the  dispute  between  Spain 
and  the  colonies,  as  a  motive  for  recognizing  the  latter  without  delay." 
The  lapse  of  time  has  shown  that  Mr.  Canning  had  as  great  difiiculty  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  policy  in  opposition  to  the  influence  exercised  in  the 
highest  quarter  at  home,  as  in  the  hostility  of  those  powers  who  had 
constituted  themselyes  a  imion  for  the  government  of  the  nations.  At 
the  end  of  November,  1824,  lord  Sidmouth  withdrew  from  the  Cabinet, 
upon  the  ground  of  his  inability  to  reconcile  his  opinions  to  that  of  so  many 
of  his  colleagues,  who  advocated  the  immediate  recognition  by  his  Majesty 
of  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Mr.  Charles  Williams  Wynn 
wrote  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  on  the  28th  of  January,  1825,  six  days 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  "  There  have  been  steps  to  revive  the 
discussions  of  December  last,  proceeding  wholly  from  ybr^i^n  influence,  which, 
to  my  mind,  manifest  a  decided  wish  to  break  up  the  government."  On  the 
27th  of  January,  the  King  had  addressed  a  long  letter  to  lord  Liverpool, 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being  laid  before  the  Cabinet.  This  Boyal  manifesto  is 
the  language  of  one  who  appears,  like  the  Seven  Sleepers,  to  have  awakened 
from  a  long  slumber,  and  to  have  spoken  in  a  tongue  with  which  men  had  ceased 
to  be  familiar.  '*  The  Liberalism  of  late  adopted  by  the  King's  government 
appears  to  the  King  to  be  a  substantial  part  of  that  creed  which  was  hailed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  those  revolutionary  days  when  it  required  all 

the  talents  and  firmness  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  to  put  it  down Can 

the  present  government  suppose  that  the  King  will  permit  any  individnala  to 
force  upon  him  at  this  time  a  line  of  policy  of  which  he  so  entirely  dis- 
approves, and  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  those  wise  principles  that  th« 
King's  government  has,  for  so  many  years,  supported  and  uniformly  acted 
upon."  The  King  then  asks.  Why  was  the  Quadruple  Alliance  formed  P  and 
he  answers.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  of  Europe,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  ambition  and  jealousies  of  the  great  allied  powers 
themselves  in  relation  to  each  other.  "  The  Jacobins  of  the  world,  now 
calling  themselves  the  Liberals,  saw  the  peace  of  Europe  secured  by  this 
great  measure,  and  have  therefore  never  ceased  to  vilify  the  principle  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance."  The  King  desired  therefore  distinctly  to  know  whether 
the  great  principles  of  policy  established  by  his  government  in  1814, 1815, 
and  1818,  were  or  were  not  to  be  abandoned.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  answer 
to  the  King,  stated  that  so  entire  an  agreement  subsisted  between  his 
Majesty's  servants,  as  to  request  his  permission  to  give  their  answer  generallj 
and  collectively.  He  pointed  out  the  divergence  of  opinion  between 
his  Majesty  and  his  allies  as  to  the  nature  of  their  engagements  for 
maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe,  especially  in  1815,  in  1818,  and  in  1821 
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**  Whatever  difference  or  shades  of  difference  of  opinion  maj  hare  hitherto 
existed  amongst  your  Majesty's  servants  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  America, 
they  humbly  submit  now  to  your  Majesty  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the 
measures  in  progress  respecting  Spanish  America  are  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  any  engagement  between  your  Majesty  and  your  Allies ;  that  those 
measures  are  now  irrevocable ;  and  that  the  faith  and  honour  of  the  country 
are  pledged  to  all  their  necessary  consequences."  The  King  yielded  with  a 
tolerable  grace.  Disappointed  as  he  might  be  at  the  unanimous  determination 
of  the  Cabinet,  he  saw  it  was  impossible  now  to  accomplish  what  was  his  real 
object — ^the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Canning.  The  '^ foreign  influence**  was 
undoubtedly  what  weighed  upon  the  King.  Mr.  Canning,  writing  to  our 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  Lord  Granville,  in  March,  after  using  strong  terms 
with  regard  to  Mettemich,  says,  '*  I  have  evidence  which  I  entirely  believe, 
of  his  having  been  for  the  last  twelvemonth,  at  least,  perhaps  longer,  at  the 
bottom  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Court  here ;  of  which  Madame  de 


the  organ,  to  change  the  politics  of  this  government  by  changing 
me.'*  In  April  he  returned  to  the  same  charge  against  Metternich, 
and  said  that  he  should  like  him  to  understand  that  a  renewal  of  his 
intrigues  would  lead  to  somo  such  public  manifestation  of  Mr.  Canning's 
Imowledge  of  what  had  passed  as  might  let  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  public  into  the  secret.  "  I  wonder  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
private  communication  of  foreign  ministers  with  tho  King  of  England 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit,  and  practice  too,  of  the  British 
Constitution."  *  The  recognition  of  the  South  American  Bepublics  was 
coDfirmed  by  the  declaration  in  the  King's  Speech  on  opening  the  Session 
of  Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1825.  The  firm  attitude  of  the 
Cabinet  had  produced  the  consent  of  the  King  that  the  following  passage 
should  represent  his  opinions : — "  In  conformity  with  the  declarations  which 
have  been  repeatedly  made  by  his  Majesty,  his  Majesty  has  taken  measures 
for  confirming  by  treaties  the  commercial  relations  abready  subsisting  between 
this  kingdom  and  those  countries  of  America  which  appear  to  have  esta- 
blished their  separation  from  Spain."  In  the  debate  upon  the  Address  Mr. 
Canning  alluded  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham  upon  the  subject  of  South 
America.  The  honourable  and  learned  gentlemen  admitted  that  much  had 
been  done  to  which  he  could  not  object,  but  he  suggested  that  things  might 
have  been  better,  especially  as  to  time.  "  I  differ  from  him  essentially ;  for 
if  I  pique  myself  on  anything  in  this  affair  it  is  the  time.  That,  at  some 
time  or  other,  states  which  had  separated  themselves  from  the  mother 
country  should  or  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  independent  nations, 
18  a  proposition  to  which  no  possible  dissent  could  be  given.  The  whole 
question  was  one  of  time  and  mode.  There  were  two  modes :  one  a  reckless 
«nd  headlong  course,  by  which  we  might  have  reached  our  object  at  once^ 
Imt  at  the  expense  of  drawing  upon  us  consequences  not  lightly  to  be 
estimated ;  the  other  was  more  strictly  guarded  in  point  of  principle ;  so 
that,  while  we  pursued  our  own  interest,  we  took  care  to  give  no  just  cause 
of  G^ence  to  other  powers."    It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  very  clear 

*  Tkii  very  eorioui  eoirespondenoe  ii  girm  in  chap.  xzr.  of  Stap]eton*a  **  George  Oanning 
lad  kis  Timet.** 
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Btatement  of  the  general  principle  that  the  precise  time  for  the  recognition 
of  States  throwing  off  their  allegiance  is  to  be  determined  by  circumstances 
of  which  a  neutral  State  is  the  best  judge.  The  explanation  which  l£r« 
Canning  proceeded  to  give  of  the  circumstances  of  the  South  American 
Sepublics  at  the  time  of  the  recognition  by  G-reat  Britain  is  equally  impor- 
tanty  as  showing  that  the  claim  for  recognition  depends  upon  the  power  ot 
the  separating  State  to  maintain  and  defend  itself.  Mr.  Canning  briefly 
and  clearly  explained  the  actual  position  of  the  three  States  with  which  the 
British  goyemment  had  to  deal,  namely,  Buenos  Ayres,  Columbia,*  and 
Mexico.  "  Long  ago  the  contest  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  mother 
country  had  ceased.  Buenos  Ayres  comprised  thirteen  or  fourteen  small 
and  separate  states,  which  were  not  till  very  lately  collected  into  any  federal 
union.  Would  it  not  have  been  an  absurdity  to  have  treated  with  a  power 
which  was  incapable  of  answering  for  the  conduct  of  the  communities  of 
which  it  was  composed  ?  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  consolidation  had 
taken  place  the  treaty  with  Buenos  Ayres  was  signed.  As  to  Columbia,  as 
late  as  1822,  the  last  of  the  Spanish  forces  were  sent  away  from  Porto 
Cabello,  which  was,  up  till  that  time,  held  for  the  King  of  Spain.  It  was 
only  since  that  time  that  Columbia  could  have  been  admitted  as  a  State  of 
separate  existence.  Some  time  after  that,  however,  Columbia  chose  to  risk 
her  whole  force,  and  a  great  part  of  her  treasure,  in  a  distant  war  with 
Spain  in  Peru.  Had  that  enterprise  proved  disastrous,  the  expedition 
would  have  returned  with  the  troops  to  re-establish  the  royal  authority. 
The  danger  was  now  at  end.  The  case  of  Mexico  was  still  more  striking, 
Not  nine  months  ago,  an  adventurer  who  had  wielded  the  sceptre  of  Mexico 
left  these  shores  to  return  thither  and  re-possess  his  abdicated  throne.  Was 
that  a  moment  at  which  this  country  ought  to  have  interfered  to  dedde,  by 
recognition,  the  government  for  Mexico?  The  failure  of  the  attempt  of 
that  adventurer  afforded  the  opportunity  for  recognition ;  and  the  instant 
the  failure  was  known  the  decision  of  the  British  Cabinet  was  taken."  f 

During  the  progress  of  the  deliberations  of  the  British  Cabinet  on  the 
subject  of  the  South  American  Eepublics,  Mr.  Bush,  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States,  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Canning,  with  a  view  that  the  two 
governments  should  come  to  an  understanding,  and  join  in  a  concurrent 
declaration  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  them.  Mr.  Sush,  in  a 
despatch  to  President  Monro,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1823,  says : — "  The 
tone  of  earnestness  in  Mr.  Canning's  note  naturally  starts  the  inference 
that  the  British  Cabinet  cannot  be  without  its  serious  apprehensions  that 
ambitious  enterprises  are  meditated  against  the  independence  of  the  new 
Spanish-American  States,  whether  by  France  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  Continental  powers,  I  cannot  now  say  on  any  authentic  grounds."  t  It 
would  seem  that  the  President  having  made  a  communication  of  this 
despatch  to  his  celebrated  predecessor,  it  was  understood  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
as  a  proposition  by  Mr.  Canning,  that  Great  Britain  should  unite  with 

*  On  December  17th,  1819,  in  a  general  Qnnvention  of  Yeneznela  and  Granada,  tlie  twe 
States  were  united  under  the  name  of  the  llepublic  of  Columbia,  of  which  Bolivar  was  President 
In  1832  this  republic  was  divided  into  three  states. 

+  Hansard,  rol.  xii.,  col.  78.  . 

t  Rush's  "  Besidenoe  at  the  Court  of  London,  "^cond  Series,  pp.  2d— 30. 
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America  in  an  armed  resistance  to  the  possible  attempt  of  the  Allied  Powers 
to  intrench  upon  the  independence  of  the  infant  republics.  Mr.  Jefferson 
considered  this  as  the  most  momentous  question  that  had  been  ever  offered 
to  his  contemplation  since  that  of  their  own  independence.  The  venerable 
ex-president  appears  at  once  to  have  thrown  aside  the*prejudices  against 
Q-reat  Britain  which  had  sometimes  marked  his  official  career.  *'  Grreat 
Britain  is  the  nation  that  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of  any  one,  or  all,  on 
earth ;  and  with  her  on  our  side,  we  need  not  fear  the  old  world.  With 
her  then,  we  should  most  seduouslj  cherish  a  cordial  friendship ;  and  nothing 
wotdd  tend  more  to  knit  our  affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  cause."  * 

We  may  here  mention  that  during  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bush  at  the 
Court  of  London,  he  entered  upon  several  most  important  discussions — in 
1818,  with  lord  Londonderry,  in  1824  with  Mr.  Canning, — upon  questions 
of  former  controversy,  and  of  possible  future  differences  that  might  arise, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  most  pressing  question 
was  with  reference  to  the  American  claim  for  a  boundary,  which  would  have 
given  the  United  States  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  Columbia  river.  The 
eetUement  of  this  question  stood  over,  the  proposal  of  each  negotiator  for  a 
modified  settlement  being  rejected  by  the  other.  This  w^as  the  Oregon 
question,  which  was  not  finally  settled  till  1846,  when,  in  the  strong  desire 
£or  peace,  much  more  was  conceded  than  Mr.  Canning  consented  to  admit 
as  the  right  of  the  United  States.  The  maritime  questions  upon  which 
the  two  countries  had  gone  to  war  in  1812,  which  included  the  relations 
of  neutral  and  belligerent  powers,  were  declined  by  the  American  pleni- 
potentiary to  be  gone  into  without  the  question  of  impressment  being  con- 
sidered, which  matter  the  British  plenipotentiaries  refused  to  admit  into  the 
discussion.  Mr.  Bush  maintained  the  same  principles  which  he  had  main- 
tained in  1818 :  '*  G-reat  Britain  claims  the  right  of  searching  the  vessels 
of  other  countries  on  the  high  seas  for  her  seamen,  and  here  begins  the  cause 
of  complaint.  Por,  how  can  the  claim  ever  be  enforced  consistently  with 
what  is  due  to  other  nations  ?  Let  the  steps  by  which  the  enforcement  pro- 
ceeds, be  attended  to.  A  British  frigate  in  time  of  war  meets  an  American 
merchant  vessel  at  sea,  boards  her,  and  under  terror  of  her  guns,  takes  out 
ozie  of  the  crew.  The  boarding  lieutenant  asserts,  and  let  it  be  admitted, 
believes,  the  man  to  be  a  Briton.  By  this  proceeding,  the  rules  observed 
in  deciding  upon  any  other  fact  where  individual  or  national  rights  are  at 
atake  are  overlooked.  The  lieutenant  is  accuser  and  judge.  He  decides 
upon  his  own  view,  instantly.  The  impressed  man  is  forced  into  the 
£rigate's  boat,  and  the  case  ends.  There  is  no  appeal,  no  trial  of  any  kind.*'  t 
Vhxia  strongly  did  the  minister  of  the  United  States  remonstrate  in  1818, 
against  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  entrusting  such  an  authority  to  the 
discretion  and  himianity  of  an  irresponsible  naval  officer.  In  1824,  Mr.  Bush 
put  the  argument  with  equal  force,  that  "  the  assumption  of  a  right  of  search 
far  men;l  whether  as  a  right  direct  or  incidental,  was  denied  by  the  United 
States  to  have  the  least  sanction  in  public  law.     The  bare  claim  was 

♦  See  Tackei^s  "  Life  of  Jefiferson,"  vol.  ii.  p.  f>16. 

t  Rush's  *•  Remdence  at  the  Court  of  London,"  FiiH  Seriea,  pp.  200—1. 

t  The  itaiies  are  used  by  Mr.  Rush. 
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afironting  to  the  United  States  in  the  dearest  attributes  of  their  national 
soyereigntj.'*  The  right  of  search  was  not  denied  by  the  American  Fleni- 
potentiary,  but  he  maintained  that  '*  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance*' 
was  but  as  "  a  municipal  rule,  to  be  executed  at  home — not  upon  the  high 
seas,  and  on  board  the  ressels  of  a  sovereign  and  independent  state.*'* 

In  the  remarkable  letter  of  the  King  to  his  Cabinet  which  we  hare  just 
quoted,  his  Majesty  imputed  to  "the  late  policy  of  Great  Britain"  a  "rest- 
Jess  desire  of  self-interest."  This  was  an  allusion  to  the  almost  uniyersal 
demand  of  the  mercantile  community  for  the  establishment  of  commercial 
relations  with  the  new  States  of  South  America  by  treaties  of  amity  and 
commerce.  In  point  of  fact,  the  ultimate  form  of  recognition  consisted  in  the 
negotiation  and  adoption  of  such  treaties.  The  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  no  doubt  in  some  degree  determined  by  the  general  wish  of  the 
mercantile  community ;  but  Mr.  Canning  invariably  put  the  recognition  of 
the  South  American  States  upon  higher  ground :  "  If  France  occupied  Spain, 
was  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  that  occupation,  that 
we  should  blockade  Cadiz  P  No.  I  looked  another  way :  I  sought  materials 
of  compensation  in  another  hemisphere.  Contemplating  Spain,  such  as  our 
ancestors  had  known  her,  I  resolved  that  if  Prance  had  Spain,  it  should  not 
be  Spain  *  with  the  Indies.'  I  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old."  f  The  paramount  object  of  separating  the  policy  of 
England  from  any  subservience  to  the  absolutism  of  the  Continent  was  accom- 
plished. It  was  accomplished  without  war.  But  when,  a  year  later,  the 
adoption  by  Portugal  of  a  constitutional  government  was  an  offence  to  the 
Spanish  despot,  and  he  sent  an  army  into  Portugal  to  make  the  one  rule  ot 
irresponsible  power  prevail  throughout  the  Peninsula,  Mr.  Canning  took  the 
attitude  of  a  great  War  Minister,  and  by  that  attitude  prevented  a  war.  On 
the  11th  of  December,  1826,  a  message  was  presentefd  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
stating  that  his  Majesty  had  received  an  earnest  application  from  the  Prinoess 
Begent  of  Portugal,  claiming,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient  obligations  of  alliance 
and  amity  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  his  Maje8ty*8  aid 
against  a  hostile  aggression  from  Spain.  On  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 12th,  Mr.  Canning  moved  an  Address,  in  answer  to  the  Boyal  Message, 
in  a  speech  which  was  declared  to  have  been  "  an  epoch  in  a  man's  life  to 
have  heard  him.*'  In  his  most  eloquent  periods  there  was  nothing  more 
truly  eloquent  than  his  brief  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  govern* 
ment  had  received  the  news  of  the  Spanish  aggression.  The  first  intimation 
of  the  event  was  a  demand  on  the  3rd  from  the  Portuguese  ambassador  for 
assistance.  The  government  desired  to  obtain  official  and  precise  intelligence 
of  facts  on  which  to  found  an  application  to  Parliament.  "  It  was  only  on 
last  Priday  night  that  this  precise  information  arrived.  On  Saturday  his 
Majesty's  confidential  servants  came  to  a  decision.  On  Sunday  that  decision 
received  the  sanction  of  his  Majesty.  On  Monday  it  was  communicated  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  this  day.  Sir,  at  the  hour  in  which  I  hftve 
the  honour  of  addressing  you,  the  troops  are  on  their  march  for  embarka* 
tion.'*^     Mr.  Canning  concluded  his  magnificent  speech  with  these  worda:— 

*  RnsVs  **  Bssidence  at  the  Coart  of  London,*'  Seoond  Series,  p.  244. 
f  Hansard,  toI.  xvi.  coL  ^07. 
:;  Jbid.,  ooL  367. 
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^  We  go  to  plant  the  standard  of  England  on  the  well-known  heights  of 
Lisbon.  Where  that  standard  is  planted  foreign  dominion  shall  not  come." 
The  British  troops  were  in  the  Tagus  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  these 
words  were  spoken.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  The  Spanish  troops  retired  from 
the  Portuguese  frontier.  The  British  armament  returned  home.  It  had 
accomplished  what  Mr.  Canning  proposed  to  accomplish :  "  Let  us  fly  to 
the  aid  of  Portugal,  by  whomsoever  attacked,  because  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so ; 
and  let  us  cease  our  inteiference  where  that  duty  ends."  * 

In  carrying  forward  this  rapid  view  of  the  foreign  administration  of  the 
country  during  the  four  years  since  the  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  office,  we 
have  necessarily  passed  over  some  points  of  political  importance  to  which  we 
must  advert  in  a  future  chapter.  But  as  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country 
received  a  marked  change  during  this  period,  an  equal  change  was  wrought 
upon  its  commercial  policy  during  the  same  period — a  change  that  may 
therefore  properly  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  same  system  of  taking 
a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  human  affairs  than  was  agreeable 
to  those  who  thought  that  '^  all  advances  towards  improvement  are  retro- 
gradations  towards  Jacobinism." 

In  January,  1823,  Mr.  Huskisson  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  was  held  to  be  a  political  adventurer,  and  it  was  not  till  1825  that  his 
great  talents  and  vast  financial  and  commercial  knowledge  gave  him  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  Liverpool,  in  1823,  had  not  hesitated  to  accept  in  Mr. 
Huskisson,  as  its  representative,  a  second  political  adventurer.  In  1816 
Mr.  Canning  had  told  his  constituents  that  he  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
heavy  charge  that  had  been  made  against  him  that  he  was  an  adventurer. 
"A  representative  of  the  people,  I  am  one  of  the  people,  and  I  present  myself 
to  those  who  choose  me,  only  with  the  claims  of  ch^cter,  be  they  what  they 
may,  unaccredited  by  patrician  patronage."  The  talent  and  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Huskisson  soon  rendered  him  the  highest  official  authority  in  his  own 
walky  in  spite  of  lord  Eldon's  dislike  of  this  colleague  and  his  principles, 
"looking  to  the  whole  history  of  this  gentleman." f  In  the  Session  of  1823 
Mr.  Huskisson  developed  a  broader  system  of  commercial  policy  than  any 
previous  government  had  dared  to  propose,  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of 
generations — ^to  the  belief  that  the  prosperity  of  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Ghreat  Britain  rested  upon  the  exclusive  employment  of  her  own 
shipping,  upon  prohibitory  duties,  upon  restrictive  duties  almost  amounting 
to  prohibition,  and  upon  the  Balance  of  Trade.  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr. 
Robinson  had  taken  some  steps  towards  commercial  freedom,  but  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  by  rapid  strides,  advanced  towards  the  completion  of  a  healthier 
system  than  had  as  yet  prevailed  in  the  world.  In  1823  he  carried  through 
Parliament  a  measure  known  as  the  Beciprocity  of  Duties  Bill,  the  object  of 
which  was  that  Duties  and  Drawbacks  should  be  imposed  and  allowed  on  all 
goods  equally,  whether  imported  or  exported  in  British  or  in  foreign  vessels ; 
but  reserving  the  power  of  continuing  the  existing  restrictions  with  respect 
to  those  countries  which  should  decline  to  act  upon  a  system  of  reciprocity. 
The  Bill  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  July.     On  that  occasion  Mr.  Stuart 

*  Hanaard,  toI.  xyi.  col.  369. 

t  Twifii^  '*  Life  of  EldoD,"  toL  ii.  p.  40& 
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Wortlej  made  a  remark  which  we  may  now  regard  somewhat  as  a  propheqr : 
-^'*  So  many  impolitic  restrictions  called  protections  being  removed  horn  the 
trade  and  shipping,  it  would  be  impossible  to  retain,  for  any  considerable 
time,  the  protection  given  to  agricultural  produce.'** 

The  measure  of  1823,  which  struck  a  heayy  blow  at  the  old  navigatian 
laws,  provoked  little  opposition  compared  with  the  clamour  against  the  pro- 
position of  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1824,  that  the  prohibitiona 
on  the  importation  of  silk  manufactures  should  cease  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1826 ;  that  the  duties  on  raw  silk  should  be  largely  reduced ;  and  those 
on  thrown  silk  reduced  one  halfl  We  all  now  know  the  value  of  the  great 
argument  which  Mr.  Huskisson  employed: — ''The  system  of  prohibitory 
duties,  which  has  been  maintained  with  respect  to  the  silk  trade,  has  had  the 
effect— to  the  shame  of  England  be  it  spoken — of  leaving  us  far  behind  our 
neighbours  in  this  branch  of  industry.  We  have  witnessed  that  chilling  and 
benumbing  effect  which  is  always  sure  to  be  felt  when  no  genius  is  called 
into  action,  and  when  we  are  rendered  indifferent  to  exertion  by  the  indolent 
security  of  a  prohibitory  system.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if 
the  same  system  had  been  continued  with  respect  to  the  cotton  manufactoxe, 
it  would  at  this  moment  be  as  subordinate  in  amount  to  the  woollen  as  it  is 
junior  in  its  introduction  into  this  country."  f 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  pursue  this  subject  beyond  the  point  of 
showing  the  beginnings  of  that  great  system  of  Pree  Trade,  which  has  raised 
this  country  to  a  height  of  prosperity  which  could  scarcely  have  been  oon* 
templated  by  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy 
in  the  time  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  In  his  own  day  he  had  to  endure  an  amount 
of  opprobrium  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  which  usually  attaches  to  all 
reformers.  About  six  months  before  his  measures  vrith  regard  to  the  import 
of  foreign  silks  were  to  come  into  operation,  Mr.  Baring,  on  presenting  a 
petition  from  Taunton  against  the  introduction  of  French  silks,  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  subject  would  undergo  discussion  at  an  early  period,  seeiDg 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  individuals  anticipated  ruin  and  starvation 
from  the  late  regulations.  The  discussion  was  brought  on  upon  a  motion 
for  a  Select  Committee  made  by  Mr.  Ellice,  the  member  for  Coventry.  In 
seconding  the  motion,  Mr.  John  Williams  declared  that  if  the  authors  of  this 
measure  were  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  the  existence  of  half  a  million 
of  persons  in  support  of  an  abstract  theory,  the  strength  of  their  resolution 
would  only  prove  the  quality  of  their  hearts.  **  A  perfect  metaphysician,  as 
Mr.  Burke  had  observed,  exceeded  the  devil  in  point  of  malignity  and  con- 
tempt for  the  welfare  of  mankind.*'  Mr.  Huskisson  most  triumphantly 
vindicated  his  motives,  and  asserted  his  confidence  that  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  country  had  been  increased  by  those  measures  of  commercial 
policy  which  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  submit  to  Parliament.  "Mjp.  Canning, 
on  this  occasion,  came  to  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in  affirming  that  the 
doctrine  and  spirit  which  animated  those  who  now  persecuted  him  was  the 
lame  which  had  embittered  the  Ufe  of  IHirgot,  and  consigned  G-alileo  to  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition — a  doctrine  and  a  spirit  which  had  at  all  times 
been  at  work  to  stay  public  advancement,  and  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  civi* 

♦  Hansard,  vol.  ix,  col.  1439. 

t  **  HMkisson's  Speechea,"  toL  il  p.  249. 
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lization.  Very  noble  and  impressiye  was  one  passage  of  Mr.  Canning's 
speech : — "  Sir,  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  British  statesman,  in  internal 
as  well  as  external  afi^irs,  to  hold  a  middle  course  between  extremes; 
avoiding  alike  extravagances  of  despotism,  or  the  licentiousness  of  unbridled 
freedom ;  reconciling  power  with  liberty :  not  adopting  hastj  or  ill-advised 
experiments,  or  pursuing  any  airy  and  unsubstantial  theories ;  but  not 
rejecting,  nevertheless,  the  application  of  sound  and  wholesome  knowledge 
to  practical  afiairs,  and  pressing,  with  sobriety  and  caution,  into  the  service 
of  his  country  any  generous  and  liberal  principles,  whose  excess,  indeed,  may 
be  dangerous,  but  whose  foundation  is  in  truth.  This,  sir,  in  my  mind,  is 
the  true  cdnduct  of  a  British  statesman ;  but  they  who  resist  indiscriminately 
all  improvement  as  innovation  may  find  themselves  compelled  at  last  to 
bubmit  to  innovations  although  they  are  not  improvements."  * 

A  distinguished  statesman  and  writer  of  France  has  thus  described  the 
most  important  effect  of  Mr.  Canning's  foreign  policy :  "  By  his  speeches, 
by  his  measures,  in  recognizing  the  republics  of  Spanish  America,  and  in 
protesting  boldly,  though  merely  by  word,  against  the  entrance  of  the 
French  into  Spain,  he  soon  effected  a  change  (sooner  perhaps  than  he  would 
have  been  inclined  to  do  if  he  had  not  found  it  necessary),  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  England,  and  transferred  her  from  the  camp  of  resistance  and  of 
European  order  into  the  camp  of  progress  and  liberty."  t  This  was  the  all- 
sufficing  benefit  which  Mr.  Canning  conferred  upon  his  country.  Once  fairly 
severed  from  the  principles  and  acts  of  the  great  Continental  powers,  and  em- 
barked upon  her  own  course  of  '^  progress  and  liberty,"  the  ultimate  hopes  of 
sanguine  politicians  might  still  be  very  far  from  immediate  realization.  The 
great  problem  of  the  union  of  freedom  with  order  might  be  no  nearer  a  solution 
in  the  year  1860  than  in  the  year  1790.  The  "  war  of  opinion"  might  have  its 
vicissitudes  of  anarchy  and  of  despotism.  It  might  eventually  seem  to  have 
been  a  mere  flourish  of  eloquence,  when  the  great  orator,  with  '*  an  attitude  so 
majestic  that  he  seemed  actually  to  have  increased  in  stature,"  exclaimed,  "  I 
called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old."  The 
representative  governments  of  Europe  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  Napoleon's  tyranny  might  be  again  trodden  down  by  other  despots. 
The  new  republics  of  America  might  for  years  be  torn  to  pieces  by  internal 
commotions,  and  their  second  condition  might  be  even  worse  than  their  first. 
The  proud  confidence  of  the  founder  and  upholder  of  the  democratic  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  might  be  proved  fallacious,  in  an  exhibition  of 
arrogance  as  offensive  as  that  of  absolute  rulers  ;  whilst  his  belief  that  men 
enjoying  in  ease  and  security  the  Ml  fruits  of  their  industry  would  follow 
their  own  reason  as  their  guide,}  might  some  day  be  held  as  visionary,  when 
the  action  of  the  supreme  government  should  be  dictated  by  the  passions  of 
the  multitude.  Yet  for  all  this  we  may  mistrust  the  partizan  assuming 
the  office  of  the  historian,  when  we  learn  that  the  experience  of  the  world 
since  the  year  1819,  ''which  was  the  turning-point  in  our  policy,  both 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xit.  cols.  854 — 55. 
t  Ooixot,  **  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,*'  p.  24. 

t  See  Je£fer8on's  Letter  to  Jadge  Johnaon,  in  Ida  <<  Works ;"  and  in  Tackcr^s  «  Life,"  vol. 
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foreign  and  domestic,"  lias  "  diffused  a  very  general  doubt  amongst  thought- 
ful men,  whether  the  whole  representative  system  is  not  a  delusion ;"  and 
are  told  that  "  the  ruin  of  industry,  and  the  destruction  of  property,  ^ected 
in  G-reat  Britain,  since  the  manu&cturing  school  obtained  the  ascendency  in 
Parliament,  much  exceeds  anything  recorded  in  the  history  of  pacific  legisla- 
tion."* To  the  restoration  of  a  convertible  paper-currency,  advocated  by 
Mr.  Homer  and  finally  carried  by  Peel ;  to  the  retirement  of  England  from 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  and  the  recognition  of  South  American  republics 
accomplished  by  Canning;  to  the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  effected  by  Kuskisson;  to  these  causes  the  ghosts  of  ultra- 
Toryism  that  still  walk  the  earth  and  will  not  be  laid,  attribute  what  they 
deem  the  evils  which  have  fallen  upon  their  country  in  the  peaceful  revolu- 
tions of  the  reigns  of  William  the  Fourth  and  Victoria.  If  such  were  the 
causes  of  that  vital  change  in  the  condition  of  England,  which  enables  us 
with  an  honest  exultation  to  contrast  the  Present  with  the  Past,  doubly 
blessed  were  the  partial  successes  of  those  eminent  statesmen.  Some 
thoughtful  man  of  their  day  might  have  anticipated  the  sentiment  of  a  later 

poet : — 

*'  Progress  is 
The  law  of  life— man's  self  is  not  yet  man  ! 
Nor  shall  I  deem  his  object  serred,  his  eod 
Attained,  his  genuine  strength  put  fairly  forth, 
While  oidy  here  and  there  a  star  dispels 
The  darkness,  here  and  there  a  towering  mind 
Overlooks  its  prostrate  fellow3."t 

*  Alison,  "  History  of  Boropc  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,"  toI.  L  p.  54  and  p.  £6,  1853» 
t  liuwning. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

KfgTC  SUTery  in  the  West  Indies— The  Missionary  Case— Opening  of  Parliament,  1825 — Public 
Prosperity — Joint-Stock  Companies— Mining  Schemes— The  Panic  in  the  Money-Market — 
ThePanicarrested — Bxtensire  failures  of  Commercial  Houses — Joint-Stock  Banks  established 

— State  of  the  Catholic  Question — Death  of  the  duke  of  York — Illness  of  Lord  Lirerpool 

Negotiations  previous  to  the  choice  of  a  Minister — Mr.  Canning's  Administration — Violent 
opposition  to  Mr.  Canning  in  both  Houses — Charge  against  the  Prime  Minister  that  he 
had  given  an  unconstitutional  pledge  to  the  King  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  Bmandpation 
— Close  of  the  Session — Death  of  Mr.  Canning — His  hist  Ministerial  act,  Uie  conclusion  of 
a  Treaty  on  the  Affidrs  of  Greece — Principles  of  International  Lav  laid  down  by  Mr.  Canning 
— List  of  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Canning — Note  on  the  Negotiations  which  preceded  Mr. 
Canning's  Premiership. 

"Wish  the  object  of  presenting  a  continuous  view  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
England  from  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  office  in  1822, 
we  have  passed  over  several  matters  of  public  importance  to  which  we  must 
BOW  advert. 

Negro  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  was  the  subject  of  animated  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1823  and  in  1824.  The  difficult  question  of  negro 
emancipation  in  our  Colonies  has  been  happily  settled  by  a  magnificent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  people.  The  curse  of  Slavery  no 
longer  exists  on  a  single  rood  of  the  vast  possessions  and  dependencies  of 
the  British  Empire.  But  this  result  could  not  have  been  attained  without 
the  persevering  efforts  of  the  same  zeal  which  had  accomplished  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade.  A  few  of  the  first  Abolitionists  still  remained.  Younger 
men  had  joined  their  ranks,  with  the  determination  to  banish  Slavery  from 
our  own  Colonies,  and  if  possible  to  unite  all  Christendom  in  a  league  against 
the  hateful  traffic,  which  some  States  still  openly  perpetrated  and  others 
indirectly  encouraged.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1823,  Mr.  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton  moved  as  a  resolution,  "  That  the  state  of  Slavery  is  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  gradually  abolished  throughout  the  British  Colonies,  with 
as  much  expedition  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  parties  concerned."  Mr.  Canning  met  this  resolution  by  pro- 
posing other  resolutions,  to  the  effect  that  decisive  measures  should  be  t^en 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Slave  population  of  the  British  Colo- 
nies ;  that  through  such  measures  the  House  looked  forward  to  such  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  Slave  population,  as  might 
prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  civil  rights  and  privileges.  Mr.  Canning's 
proposal  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  House.  The  West  Indian 
VOL.  vm. — ^237. 
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interest  at  borne  was  greatly  alarmed.  The  resident  proprietors  were  in  a 
state  of  indignant  terror  when  the  Colonial  Secretary  issued  a  Circular 
which  announced  the  determination  of  the  British  G-ovemment  to  interfere 
between  the  owner  and  his  slave.  This  Circular  contained  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition to  inflict  the  punishment  of  flogging  under  any  circumstances  upon 
female  slaves,  and  a  strong  recommendation  with  regard  to  males  that  the 
whip  should  no  longer  be  carried  into  the  field  and  there  displayed  by  the 
driver  as  the  emblem  of  his  authority,  or  employed  as  the  ready  instrument 
of  his  displeasure.*  In  most  of  the  West  India  Islands  the  Circular  of  lord 
Bathurst  produced  only  votes  of  indignation  in  their  local  Assemblies.  In 
Demerara  the  Court  of  Policy  passed  regulations  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Circular,  but  the  negroes  entertained  a  belief  that  orders 
had  come  from  England  for  their  complete  emancipation.  The  Government 
of  the  Colony  had  previously  issued  a  prohibition  against  the  negroes  attend- 
ing divine  service  except  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  belief  that  the 
sectaries  incited  them  to  insubordination.  On  the  18th  of  August  a  rising 
took  place  amongst  some  of  the  slaves,  who  imprisoned  their  masters  but 
shed  no  blood.  On  the  19th  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  under  sen- 
tences of  Courts-martial  forty-seven  negroes  were  executed,  and  a  great 
number  were  tortured  by  the  most  merciless  flogging.  The  Colony  was 
subjected  to  martial-law  for  five  months.  Under  this  law  Mr.  John  Smith, 
a  missionary  of  the  Independent  persuasion,  was  tried  upon  a  charge  of 
having  incited  the  negroes  to  revolt,  and  of  having  concealed  their  intention 
to  rise.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  governor  did  not 
venture  to  execute  the  sentence,  but  left  the  decision  to  the  British  cabinet, 
who  rescinded  the  sentence,  but  decreed  Mr.  Smith's  banishment  from  the 
Colony.  Mr.  Brougham  brought  the  whole  case  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  1st  of  June,  1824u  The  missionary,  who  had  been  cast  into  a 
loathsome  dungeon,  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  had  died  after  some  weeks  of 
severe  suflering.  The  feeling  produced  at  home  was  that  of  pity  for  the 
victim,  and  of  indignation  at  the  injustice  of  the  Court  by  which  he  was 
tried.  The  proceedings  of  this  general  Court-martial,  held  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1823,  published  by  the  Missionary  Society,  displayed  "  a  series  of 
errors  so  gross  as  to  mock  belief,  and  of  oppressions  which  are  unexampled 
in  the  dispensation  of  English  justice." t  Mr.  Brougham,  in  this  memorable 
debate,  uttered  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Slave-holders : — *'  Yet  a  little  delay; 
yet  a  little  longer  of  this  unbearable  trifling  with  the  commands  of  tiie 
parent  state — and  she  will  stretch  out  her  arm,  in  mercy,  not  in  anger,  to 
those  deluded  men  themselves ;  exert  at  last  her  undeniable  authority ;  vindi- 
cate the  just  right  and  restore  the  tarnished  honour  of  the  English  name  !** 
In  this  debate  Mr.  Wilberforce  spoke  for  the  last  time  in  Parliament,  The 
speech  of  sir  James  Mackintosh  was  that  of  a  statesman  whose  opiniona 
were  of  far  more  practical  importance  than  those  of  the  too  sanguine  aboli* 
tionist :  "  I  am  as  adverse  as  any  one  to  the  sudden  emancipation  of  slaves ; 
much  out  of  regard  to  the  masters,  but  still  more,  as  affecting  a  fitf  larger 
portion  of  mankind,  out  of  regard  to  the  unhappy  slaves  themselves.    Bman« 

*  «  AnniuJ  BegiAter,'*  1823,  p.  ISO. 
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dpation  by  violence  and  revolt  I  consider  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  can 

visit  a  community  except  perpetual  slavery I  acknowledge  that 

the  pacific  emancipation  of  great  multitudes  thus  vnretchedly  circumstanced 
is  a  problem  so  arduous  as  to  perplex  and  almost  silence  the  reason  of  man. 
Time  is  undoubtedly  necessary." 

Of  the  six  Bills  for  the  repeal  of  Capital  Punishments  which  sir  James 
Mackintosh  introduced  in  the  Session  of  1820,*  three  eventually  became 
iaws.t    These  were  the  only  formal  results  of  the-  perseverance  of  the  legis- 
Ifttor  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Bomilly  had  fallen.     In  1822  he  obtained  a 
pledge  from  the  House  that  it  would  proceed  to  a  general  consideration  of 
t^e  Criminal  laws  in  the  next  Session.     On  the  21st  of  May,  1828,  he  pro- 
posed nine  resolutions,  which  went  at  once  to  do  away  with  capital  punish- 
ment in  a  number  of  offences  to  which  they  referred.    Mr.  Peel,  who  was 
now  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  objected  to  the  extent  of 
'these  measures.    He  admitted  the  necessity  of  some  amendment,  and  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  propose  measures  which  should  embrace  several  of  the 
improvements  which   sir  James  Mackintosh  contemplated.    His  son  has 
recorded  that  the  defeat  on  this  occasion  was  a  signal  to  sir  James  for  sur- 
rendering the  superintendence  of  further  reforms  into  the  hands  of  one 
whose  position  as  a  minister  gave  him  peculiar  facilities  for  carrying  them 
into  effect :  "  He  lived,"  says  his  biographer,  "  to  see  the  propriety  of  many 
of  these  very  alterations  acquiesced  in  to  an  extent  which  he  dared  scarcely 
have  imagined,  and  which  drew  from  him  the  expression,  instancing  the 
growth  of  opinion  on  these  subjects,  that  he  could  almost  think  that  he  had 
Hved  in  two  different  countries,  and  conversed  with  people  who  spoke  two 
different  languages."]; 

When  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
1825,  the  exultation  of  the  Boyal  Speech  upon  "  public  prosperity  "  was  far 
stronger  than  ministerial  prudence  and  reserve  often  ventured  to  indulge. 
*'  There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  nation  were  at  the  same  time  in  so  thriving  a  condition." 
Alas  for  the  instability  of  human  affairs !  In  the  King's  Speech  on  the  2nd 
of  Pebmary,  1826,  we  have  this  sentence :  "  His  Majesty  deeply  laments  the 
injurious  effects  which  the  late  pecuniary  crisis  must  have  entailed  upon 
many  branches  of  the  commerce  and  manu&ctures  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
The  pecuniary  crisis  was  indeed  the  most  unexpected,  the  most  astounding, 
and  the  most  severe  in  its  consequences,  of  any  derangement  of  commercial 
'q>erationB  ever  produced  by  extravagant  hopes  and  exaggerated  alarms.  This 
pecuniary  crisis  universally  obtained  the  name  of  "  The  Panic."  It  was  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Huskisson  as  "  such  a  complete  suspension  of  all  confidence 
M,  contradistinguished  from  commercial  distress,  rendered  it  impossible  to 

procure  money  upon  even  the  most  unobjectionable  security 

If  the  difficulties  which  existed  in  the  money  market  had  continued  only 
eight-and-forty  hours  longer,  he  sincerely  believed  that  the  effect  would  have 
been  to  put  a  stop  to  all  dealings  between  man  and  man,  except  by  way  of 
larter."§ 

♦  Ante,  p.  101.  t  1  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  115,  116,  117. 
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§  *'  Huakisson's  Speeches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  4-15. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  at  the  beginning  of  1825  the 
sanguine  views  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  obtained  for  him 
the  name  of  "  Prosperity  Bobinson,*'  were  really  justified  by  whatever  was 
apparent  in  the  material  condition  of  the  country.    In  June  of  that  year  an 
article  appeared  in  the  "  Quarterly  Beview  "  which  went  very  carefully  into 
the  proofs  that  there  had  scarcely  ever  been  a  time  when  every  branch  of 
industry  had  been  so  generally  prosperous.    We  are  taken  into  the  country 
to  look  upon  fields  better  cultivated  than  a  few  years  before ;  bams  and  stack- 
yards  more  fully  stored ;  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  more  abundant ;  implements 
of  husbandry    greatly    improved :    In    cities,  towns,  and   villages,    more 
numerous  and  better  shops,  and  a  vast  increase  of  goods,  indicating  the 
flourishing  circumstances   of  the  community :    In  manufactories    similar 
manifestations  of  the  increase  of  wealth.    We  are  then  told  that  if  we  could 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  bankers  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  small  as 
well  as  large  provincial  towns,  we  should  find  that  the  balances  resting  with 
them  were  increased  to  an  enormous  amount.    The  reviewer  then  adds: 
'*  This  indeed  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  low  rate  of  interest  in  the 
floatiug  public  securities,  from  the  prices  of  the  funds,  from  the  avidity  with 
which  every  project  for  the  employment  of  capital  is  grasped  at,  and  from 
the  general  complaint,  almost  the  only  complaint  heard,  that  there  is  now  no 
way  of  making  interest  for  money."  *    Those  who  in  all  times  are  ready  to 
treat  such  maladies  in  the  body  politic  by  salutary  venesection,  were  most 
busy  and  successful  at  the  end  of  1824  and  the  beginning  of  1825.    Joint- 
Stock  Companies  suddenly  rose  up,  some  for  provident  schemes  of  home 
industry,  but  others  holding  forth  the  prospect  of  enormous  wealth  by 
working  the  mines  of  South  America.    *'  All  the  gambling  propensities  of 
human  nature  were  constantly  solicited  into  action,  and  crowds  of  individuals 
of  every  description — the  credulous  and  the  suspicious — the  crafty  and  the 
bold — the  raw  and  the  experienced — the  intelligent  and  the  ignorant — 
princes,  nobles,  politicians,  placemen,  patriots,  lawyers,  physicians,  divines, 
philosophers,  poets,  intermingled  with  women  of  all  ranks  and  degrees — 
spinsters,  wives  and  widows — hastened  to  venture  some  portion  of  their 
property  in  schemes  of  which  scarcely  anything  was  known    except  the 
name."  t 

The  South  American  mining  schemes  required  large  remittances  in  money, 
and  an  equal  expenditure  in  stores  and  machinery  for  the  operations  to  be 
carried  on.  The  new  South  American  States  asked  and  obtained  considerable 
loans.  Speculations  in  goods  were  carried  forward  to  an  extent,  and  with  a 
temporary  amount  of  profit,  previously  unknown.  The  rush  of  purchasers 
to  invest  in  coffee,  in  spices,  in  indigo,  in  tallow,  and  in  cotton,  with  a  total 
ignorance  of  everything  connected  with  the  relation  of  the  supply  to  the 
consumption,  had  for  a  while  the  effect  of  producing  a  general  rise  of  prices. 
Every  article  which  had  not  advanced  in  price  was  soon  made  the  subject  of 
an  exaggerated  demand.  Very  soon  after  Parliament  had  separated,  cheered 
by  the  o£Bcial  announcement  of  public  prosperity,  a  reaction  commenced. 
The  price  of  every  article  that  had  been  the  subject  of  this  overtrading  began 

♦-  Vol.  xxxiL  p.  189. 
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to  fall.  More  precipitous  was  the  downward  tendency  of  the  loan  and  share 
market;  for  no  dividends  came  from  the  South  American  loans;  no  remittances 
in  the  precious  metals  to  attest  that  increased  productiveness  of  the  mines 
which  was  expected  to  arise  out  of  the  application  of  British  capital  and 
machinery.  The  rage  for  speculation  had  so  penetrated  into  uncommercial 
circles,  and  the  sober  tradesman  who  once  used  to  be  content  with  the 
moderate  profits  of  his  own  industry  had  so  embarked  his  capital  in  rash 
ventures,  that,  when  a  want  of  confidence  began  to  be  felt,  universal  distrust 
soon  succeeded.  The  Bank  of  England,  which  had  ten  millions  of  bullion 
and  coin  in  its  cofiers  in  April,  had  only  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  November  to  maet  the  rapid  drain  that  was  going  forward.  The 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  their  alarm,  suddenly  diminished  their 
circulation  to  the  extent  of  3,500,000^.  In  the  general  want  of  confidence, 
the  country  bankers  had  to  endure  the  consequences  of  an  almost  unlimited 
circulation  of  their  notes,  nothing  loath  as  they  had  been  to  assist  the  specu- 
lative tendencies  of  their  customers  by  what  seemed  a  method  so  easy  to 
themselves.  The  time  was  at  hand  when  every  man  would  look  suspiciously 
upon  the  dirty  pieces  of  paper  which  he  had  held  to  be  as  good  as  gold  ;  and 
these  promises  to  pay  would  travel,  first  slowly  and  then  rapidly,  to  the 
banker's  counter,  and  many  who  saw  these  obligations  return  to  their  source 
would  ask  what  they  had  done  to  provoke  this  run  upon  them.  In  London 
those  large  balances  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  which  the  reviewer  described 
as  "  ready  to  embrace  favourable  changes  in  the  price  of  any  commodity,  or 
to  be  placed  at  interest  as  beneficial  securities  presented  themselves,"  were 
suddenly  withdrawn  to  meet  unforeseen  losses,  to  satisfy  unexpected  demands, 
and,  in  many  cases,  out  of  a  selfish  mistrust  of  the  security  of  those  deposi- 
tories which  had  once  justly  received  the  public  confidence.  Selfish  and 
^ortsighted  was  the  panic  that  drove  men  to  the  banker's  counter,  in  thoir 
ignorant  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have  ready  in  his  till  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  the  balances  of  every  customer.  On  the  5th  of  December 
the  banking-house  of  sir  Peter  Pole  and  Company  stopped  payment.  On  the 
6th  the  bank  of  Williams  and  Company  followed.  The  author  of  this  history 
cannot  easily  forget  the  scene  which  he  witnessed  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  December.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  two  personal  friends,  partners  in 
a  country  bank,  who  had  their  accounts  with  AVilliams  and  Company,  arrived 
at  his  bouse  in  town  to  consult  with  him  on  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in 
this  hour  of  danger.  It  was  agreed  that  one  of  the  partners  should  imme- 
diately return  home  and  countermand  an  order  that  had  been  given  for  the 
dosing  of  the  bank  on  the  following  morning.  The  other  partner,  who  was 
a  member  of  Parliament,  was  to  set  out  with  the  present  writer  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  friendly  capitalists  before  the  general  world  was  astir.  In  the 
chambers  in  the  Albany  of  one  of  the  members  of  a  city  bank  they  found 
the  firm  assembled,  deliberating  by  lamp-light,  as  many  others  were 
deliberating,  whilst  the  watchman  still  cried  the  morning  hour.  The  request 
for  aid  was  made,  and  was  as  promptly  answered :  '^  We  shall  stop  ourselves 
At  nine  o'clock."  The  two  friends  proceeded  to  Lombard-street  and  its 
neighbourhood  as  the  morning  dawned.  Long  before  the  time  of  opening, 
the  doors  of  the  banking-houses  were  surrounded  by  eager  crowds,  each 
struggling  to  be  foremost,  as  at  the  entrance  of  a  theatre.     Many  such 
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doors  were  opened ;  and  after  the  first  rush  some  began  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  suspicious  impatience.  Heads  of  firms  stood  quietlj  beside  their  clerks, 
sometimes  smiling,  with  an  unmistakeable  meaning,  upon  those  who  showed 
bow  easily  are  "  benefits  forgot ;''  some  pointed  to  their  title-deeds  and  other 
securities,  as  readj  for  any  sacrifice  to  preserve  their  commercial  honour. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  seventy-three  banks  had  failed,  of  which  seven- 
were  metropolitan.  The  country  bank  in  which  we  felt  an  interest  was 
saved  by  the  more  sensible  of  the  townsmen  coming  promptly  forward  to 
declare  their  opinion  of  its  solvency  and  their  resolution  not  to  press  in 
the  hour  of  difficulty.  This  was  a  very  general  course  throughout  the 
ecmntry. 

During  the  three  weeks  of  alarm  and  misery  which  preceded  the  Christmas 
of  1825^  the  Cabinet  was  daily  deliberating  upon  measures  to  be  pursued  to 
stop  the  disorder  and  to  mitigate  its  consequences.  The  Bank  Directors  came 
forward  to  lend  money  upon  any  description  of  property ;  and  relaxed  all 
their  accustomed  regulations  for  the  discount  of  bills.  The  amount  of  mer- 
cantile bills  under  discount  had  been  four  millions  on  the  8rd  of  November  ^ 
it  had  increased  to  fifteen  millions  on  the  29th  of  December.  Sovereigna- 
were  coined  at  the  Mint  at  the  unprecedented  speed  of  150,000  daily.  At  the 
Bonk  of  England  notes  were  printed  with  equal  promptitude ;  for  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Cabinet  it  was  determined  that  one  and  two  pound  notes 
which  the  Bank  of  England  had  called  in  should  again  be  issued  for  temporary 
purposes.  Still  these  two  supplies  of  an  unexceptionable  currency  could  not 
be  produced  fiut  enough  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  almost  total 
withdrawal  of  country  bank  paper.  An  accidental  circumstance  solved  the 
difficulty.  A  box  containing  about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  one 
pound  notes,  which  had  been  put  aside  unused,  was  accidentally  discovered  at 
the  Bank.  Mr.  Harman,  one  of  the  directors,  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  timely  issue  of  these  notes  "  worked  wonders — it  saved  the  credit  of  the 
country."* 

The  credit  of  the  country  was  saved ;  in  other  words  the  excessive  demand 
for  gold  did  not  involve  the  danger  at  one  time  apprehended — a  suspension  of 
cash  payments.  The  credit  of  the  country  was  saved ;  but  the  destruction  of 
private  credit,  the  consequent  ruin  of  many  commercial  firms,  and  the  terrible 
struggle  of  others  to  keep  their  position,  were  wide-spread  consequences  of  the 
panic  of  1825.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  January,  1826,  that  important 
mercantile  failures  began  to  create  alarm.  These  failures  continued  to  a  vast 
extent  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  total  number  of  bankruptcies  in 
1825  was  a  little  above  eleven  hundred ;  in  1826  the  number  was  nearly  two^ 
thousand  six  hundred.  The  destruction  of  capital  and  credit  paralysed  all 
the  exertions  of  industry,  and  produced  excessive  distress  amongst  the  maniii* 
facturing  population.  Diminished  employment  and  lower  wages,  added  to* 
the  loss  which  many  who  lived  by  their  daily  labour  had  sustained  in  the 
idlure  of  country  banks,  rendered  the  year  1826  a  very  unhappy  one  to  all 
those,  whether  wealthy  or  poor,  whose  means  of  support  were  connected  with 
the  industry  of  the  country.  Many  indeed  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
indulgence  in  wild  speculation,  and  others  had  to  suffer  a  severe  retribatioa 

♦  Porter'*  "  Progrcis  of  the  NaUoc" 
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for  their  abuse  of  the  facilities  for  raising  monej  upon  bills,  which  had  gone 
on  till  the  sudden  crash  came,  and  borrowers  and  lenders  were  involved  in 
equal  difficulty.  One  well-known  example  is  an  illustration  of  the  dangers 
that  always  beset  men  of  sanguine  hopes,  who  regard  their  facility  of  creating 
wealth  in  the  future  as  a  power  already  realised,  so  as  to  warrant  the  large 
outlay  which  belongs  to  accumulated  capital.     On  the  18th  of  December, 

1825,  there  is  this  entry  in  the  diary  of  sir  Walter  Scott : — "  Bich  and  poor 
four  or  five  times;  once  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  yet  opened  a  new  sonrce  of 
wealth  almost  overflowing.  Now  to  be  broken  in  my  pitch  of  pride,  and 
nearly  winged  (unless  good  news  should  come),  because  London  chooses  to 
be  in  an  uproar,  and  in  the  tumult  of  bulls  and  bears  a  poor  inoffensive  Hon 
like  myself  is  pushed  to  the  wall.  But  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  P  Ood 
knows  ;  ^and  so  ends  the  catechism."  The  lion  would  not  have  been  pushed 
to  the  wall  in  the  tumult  of  bulls  and  bears  in  London  if,  in  building,  and 
planting,  and  furnishing,  and  exercising  hospitality  upon  the  most  sumptuous 
scale,  he  had  not  only  anticipated  the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  but  had 
incurred  debts  on  his  private  account,  and  as  a  partner  in  a  printing  esta- 
blishment, to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
The  printing  and  publishing  houses  with  which  Scott  was  connected  neces- 
sarily failed,  and  he  failed  with  them.  Then  began  the  heroic  period  of  his 
life,  in  which  his  great  intellect  received  the  noblest  stimulus — that  of  a 
desire  by  his  own  unaided  exertions  to  discharge  the  obligations  which  he 
had  incurred  by  his  former  disregard  of  prudence  and  moderation.  Many  a 
man  who  had  been  bowed  down  by  the  storm  might  have  felt  the  same 
aspiration  again  to  stand  erect,  but  few  could  have  accomplished  it  so 
thoroughly  as  the  great  author,  who  never  lost  heart  or  hope,  and  in  the 
darkest  hour  said,  "  If  God  grant  me  life  and  strength  for  a  few  years  longer, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  redeem  it  all." 

When  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  2ud  of  Pebruary, 

1826,  it  was  truly  said  in  the  royal  speech  that  some  of  the  causes  of  the  evil 
which  had  occurred  were  beyond  the  reach  of  direct  parliamentary  inter- 
position, nor  could  security  against  the  recurrence  of  them  be  found  unless 
in  the  experience  of  the  sufferings  which  they  had  occasioned.  But  to  a 
certain  portion  of  the  evil  correctives  at  least,  if  not  effectual  remedies, 
might  be  applied.  It  was  desirable  to  place  on  a  more  firm  foundation  the 
currency  and  circulating  credit  of  the  country.  Lord  Liverpool  then  stated 
the  measures  which  Government  intended  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.  One  of  those  measures  was  a  regulation  by  which  one  and  two 
pound  bank-notes  should  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  a 
metallic  currency  substituted  for  them.  The  other  measure  had  reference  to 
the  exduflive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England,  under  their  charter  whish 
would  not  expire  till  1833.  Lord  Liverpool  said — "  If  the  Bank  could  be 
induced  to  give  up  so  much  of  their  exclusive  privilege  as  related  to  country 
banks,  and  if  they  would  accompany  that  surrender  with  a  measure  which 
would  be  desirable  for  their  own  sakes,  namely,  the  establishment  in  some 
parte  of  the  country  of  branches  of  their  own  institution,  the  effect  on  the 
general  circulation  of  the  country  would,  he  thought,  be  most  beneficial.'* 
The  privilege  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  prevented  the  establishment  of 
any  banking  concern  with  a  greater  number  of  partners  than  six.     Lord 
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Liverpool  said  he  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  there  was 
scarcely  such  an  institution  as  a  country  bank  except  in  great  commercial 
towns,  and  when  the  transactions  of  the  country  were  carried  on  in  Bank  of 
England  notes,  and  money  obtained  from  London.  There  had  been  a  great 
change.  Any  small  tradesman,  a  cheesemonger,  a  butcher,  or  a  shoemaker 
might  open  a  country  bank.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Bank  of  England 
did  not  touch  them.  But  an  association  of  persons  with  fortune  sufficient  to 
carry  on  a  banking  concern  with  security  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.*  The 
panic  of  1825  produced  the  great  measure  of  1826,  sanctioning  the  establish- 
ment of  Joint-Stock  Banks*,  under  which  enactment  a  banking  firm  might 
include  any  number  of  partners  except  within  sixty-five  miles  of  London. 
This  year  was  also  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  Branch  Banks  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Scotland  was  exempted  from  the  prohibition  of  the  small  note 
currency.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  during  the  panic  not  a  single  Scotch 
bank  failed. 

The  difficulties  of  capitalists  in  the  manufacturing  districts  produced,  as 
their  inevitable  consequence,  distress  amongst  the  workers.  In  those  days 
riot  was  too  commonly  the  concomitant  of  distress.  The  popular  excitement 
took  the  usual  course  of  the  days  of  popular  ignorance, — the  destruction  of 
machinery.  At  various  places  in  Lancashire, ^rom  the  23rd  to  the  80th  of 
April,  one  thousand  power-looms  were  destroyed,  with  the  old  accompa- 
niments of  reading  the  Eiot  Act  and  calling  out  the  military.  At  Trow- 
bridge the  populace,  who  found  potatoes  dearer  in  their  market  than  on  the 
previous  week,  believing  themselves  injured  by  the  monopolists  of  vegetables, 
attacked  all  the  standings  of  the  market  gardeners  and  country  butchers,  so 
efiectually  doing  their  work  that  they  scared  away  for  some  time  all  those  who 
kept  down  the  prices  of  the  town  dealers  by  competition.  There  were 
riotous  proceedings  and  destruction  of  property  in  most  places  where  the 
operatives  were  sufiering  distress.  Lamentable  as  such  outrages  must  be  in 
their  effects  upon  the  sufferers  themselves,  they  sometimes  speak  with  a 
stronger  voice  than  the  sober  arguments  of  those  who  would  mitigate  the 
sufiering  by  inquiries  into  its  remediable  causes.  Whilst  the  noble  and  the 
rich  of  Lanarkshire,  in  a  public  meeting,  resolved  that  the  distress  of  the 
working  people  of  Glasgow  was  to  be  attributed  to  machinery,  they,  and 
most  other  landed  proprietors,  strenuously  resisted  any  approach  to  a  relaxa* 
tion  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  in  March  below  the 
price  of  January,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  belief  that  the  government 
intended  to  release  bonded  wheat  at  a  low  duty.  The  ministers  declared 
they  had  no  such  intention,  and  the  average  price  again  rose  to  that  of  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  complaints  and  violence  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  alarmed  the  government,  and  at  the  beginning  of  May  the  release 
of  the  corn  in  bond  was  proposed  and  carried,  with  a  discretionary  power  to 
admit  foreign  grain  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  thousand  quarters,  in  the 
event  of  the  next  harvest  proving  unfavourable.  These  concessions  were 
not  obtained  without  great  difficulty, — without  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  that  they  had  not,  and  could  not,  have  any  connection  whatever 
with  any  measure  aff'ecting  the  existing  system  of  the  Com  Laws.    '*  U^** 
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said  lord  EldoD,  "the  measure  pledged  that  House,  or  any  man  in  that 
House,  to  any  alteration  unfavourable  to  the  Corn  Laws,  he  would  be  the 
last  man  to  stand  up  as  its  advocate."  * 

At  the  close  of  the  Session  on  the  31st  of  May,  the  royal  intention  was 
announced  ''  to  dissolve  without  delay  the  present  Parliament."  It  was  the 
seventh  session  of  that  Parliament.  The  dissolution  at  this  early  season  had 
no  reference  to  the  state  of  political  parties,  but  simply  had  regard  to  tho 
convenience  of  the  time  for  a  general  election.  The  leading  question  upon 
which  men*8  minds  would  be  most  stirred  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
especially  in  Ireland,  would  be  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  Cabinet 
remained  in  the  position  as  to  this  question  which  it  occupied  in  1812,  when 
lord  Castlereagh  became  one  of  its  members.  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
what  is  called  "  an  open  question,"  upon  the  principle  described  by  Mr. 
Canning, — "  the  principle  of  treating  it  as  a  question  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  ministerial  business ;  as  one  to  be  argued  upon  its  own  merits, 
such  as  they  might  appear  to  each  individual  member  of  the  administration."t 
Lord  Liverpool,  as  the  head  of  the  government,  was  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
daimsy  but  his  opposition  was  qualified  by  the  moderation  of  his  character, 
and  no  one  doubted  his  sincerity.  Lord  Eldon  again  and  again  avowed  his 
"  firm  and  determined  purpose  to  support  to  the  last  our  establishment  in 
church  and  state."  J  When  Mr.  Canning  became  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Afiairs,  he  was  unpopular  with  the  Anti-Catholic  party  in  general,  and 
obnoxious  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  particular.  §  Lord  Eldon  was,  however, 
consoled  by  the  decided  views  of  Mr.  Peel  on  this  subject,  whoso  influence 
with  the  Anti-Catholic  party  was  materially  strengthened  by  his  position  as 
representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Peel,  although  then  of 
comparative  unimportance  as  a  political  leader,  was  in  1818  preferred  by 
the  University  as  a  representative  of  its  orthodoxy,  whilst  Mr.  Canning  was 
rejected.  Upon  the  great  ''  open  question,"  the  party  of  Mr.  Canning  in 
the  Cabinet  obtained  in  1825  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  a 
Bill  for  the  repeal  of  disabilities,  the  enactment  of  a  state  provision  for  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  raising  of  the  qualification  of  the  Irish 
franchise  from  forty  shillings  to  ten  pounds.  The  Bill  passed  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  by  a  majority 
of  forty-eight.  On  the  25th  of  April  the  duke  of  York,  on  presenting  a 
petition  from  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor,  made  a  speech  which  pro* 
duced  an  enormous  sensation  throughout  the  country,  and  especialljib  from 
his  concluding  words : — "  My  own  opinions,  my  lords,  are  well  known.  They* 
have  been  carefully  formed.  I  cannot  change  them.  I  shall  continue  to  act 
conformably  to  them,  to  whatever  obloquy  I  may  be  exposed,  in  whatever 
circumstances  and  in  whatever  situation  I  may  be  placed.  So  help  me  Godl " 
The  Belief  Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  four 
days  before  this  memorable  declaration  by  the  Prince  of  the  Blood  next  the 
throne, — the  heir  presumptive ;  but  it  had  no  doubt  a  great  influence  in 
producing  the  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  bill.    Lord 
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Eldon  writes : — **  If  the  duke  of  York's  speech  was  imprudent,  it  has,  never- 
theless,  on  account  of  its  firmness  and  boldness,  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle 
of  popularity."  *  The  duke  became  the  Protestant  hero ;  his  speech  waa 
printeid  in  letters  of  gold,  and  zealous  Protestants  interpreted  the  words 
**  in  whatever  circumstances  I  maj  be  placed,"  as  an  assurance  that  whatever 
might  be  the  dangers  of  the  country,  whatever  might  be  the  risk  of  a  rebelliox. 
in  Ireland,  probably  of  a  disruption  of  the  Union,  the  duke  of  York,  if  he 
came  to  the  throne,  would  interpret  the  Coronation  Oath  as  lus  father  had 
interpreted  it.  The  duke,  by  the  frankness  of  his  character,  his  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  army,  and  his  popular  demeanour,  had  many  friends  and 
admirers,  who,  nevertheless,  privately  thought,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
privately  wrote : — "  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  his  highly  important  and 
lofty  situation  he  spends  so  many  days  with  blacklegs,  and  so  many  nights  at 
cards."  t  In  the  session  of  1826  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  waa 
not  agitated  in  Parliament. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1827,  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York  was  momen* 
tarily  expected.  The  duke  died  on  the  5th.  The  Lord  Chancellor  mourned 
deeply  over  the  loss  of  the  Prince,  chiefly  because  he  had  great  influence  with 
the  King,  and  in  correspondence  with  his  Majesty  upon  political  questions* 
and  in  his  recommendation  of  proper  persons  to  be  continued  or  appointed 
ministers,  was  much  governed  in  his  judgment,  by  what  had  been,  and  what 
he  thought  would  be,  the  conduct  of  each  person  as  to  the  Catholic  claims. 
This  was  the  one  test  of  fltness  for  office  with  the  duke  of  York  and  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  thus  recorded  their  mutual  opinionB4  Mr.  Canning 
was  especially  hateful  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  duke's  illness,  when  the 
Chancellor  "  saw  a  great  deal  of  his  Eoyal  Highness."  The  Foreign  Secre- 
tary's memorable  speech  of  the  previous  1st  of  December,  on  the  subject  oi 
the  aggression  of  Spain  upon  Portugal,  "was  regarded  by  the  Tories  aa 
amounting  to  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  liberalism."  § 

The  funeral  of  the  duke  of  York  took  place  at  Windsor  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  January.  Nothing  in  that  ceremony  was  more  remarkable  than 
the  mismanagement  by  which  the  Cabinet  ministers  were  marshalled  by  the 
heralds  in  the  nave  of  St.  George's  Chapel  two  hours  before  the  arrival  of 
the  funeral  prtxsession.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold.  As  we  ourselves  looked 
down  from  the  organ  loft  upon  the  greatest  in  the  land,  thus  doomed  to  stand 
upon  the  unmatted  pavement,  shivering  and  shifting  their  uneasy  positions^ 
we  observed  the  oldest  man  of  the  Cabinet  taking  very  wise  precautions  for 
his  personal  comfort  and  safety.  One  who  was  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Cannings 
attributes  to  his  kindness  of  heart  a  suggestion  to  the  Chancellor  that  he 
should  lay  down  his  cocked  hat  and  stand  upon  it.||  The  Chancellor's  health 
was  preserved  by  this  precaution.  The  funeral  of  the  duke  proved  fatal  to 
Mr.  Canning.  He  caught  a  cold  there  which  resulted  in  an  illness  from 
which  he  never  really  recovered.^ 

The  removal  from  the  active  concerns  of  life  of  a  public  man  more  imme* 
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diatelj  imporfcant  to  the  nation  rerj  soon  followed  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
York.  On  the  16th  of  February  lord  Liverpool  moved  an  address  to  the 
King,  expressive  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  in  a  message  recommending 
a  provision  for  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Clarence.  The  next  morning  the 
servant  of  the  Prime  Minister,  going  into  his  sitting-room  after  breakfast^ 
found  him  senseless  on  the  floor  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  On  the  18th  lord 
Eldon  thus  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  the  results  of  this  event :  "  His  life 
is  verj  uncertain,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  as  an  official  man  he  is  no  more. 
Heaven  knows  who  will  succeed  him."* 

The  hopeless  illness  of  lord  Liverpool  must  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to 
lir.  Canning,  whatever  prospect  might  have  opened  to  him  of  taking  that 
post  in  the  state  which  might  be  called  his  by  inheritance.  The  fatal  stroke 
of  apoplexy  broke  up  a  friendship  of  forty  years  between  the  two  statesmen. 
Immediately  after  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  York  they  were  together  at 
Bathy  telling  stories  of  their  early  years,  and  amusing  each  other  with 
recounting  all  sorts  of  fun  and  adventures.f  They  were  college  friends  at 
Christ  Church.  They  entered  the  House  of  Commons  together  in  1792. 
They  differed,  as  leading  members  of  the  same  cabinet,  only  upon  one  point 
of  policy — that  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  moderation  of  lord  Liverpool 
prevented  that  difference  operating  in  the  slightest  degree  against  the  cordial 
support  of  his  friend's  liberal  foreign  policy,  and  that  support  of  the  Prime 
Minister  carried  the  Foreign  Secretary  through  the  opposition  which  other* 
wise  might  have  overwhelmed  him.  This  prop  was  gone,  and  he  must  now 
trust  to  his  own  resources  to  contend  with  or  to  propitiate  jealous  colleagues^ 
or  retire  at  once  from  the  position  which  he  had  won  by  his  administrative 
talents  and  his  unrivalled  eloquence.  The  Catholic  question  was  the  chief 
barrier  which  opposed  hia  natural  claim  to  be  the  head  of  a  ministry  such  as 
existed  under  lord  Liverpool.  It  was  a  time  when  the  advocates  and  the 
opposers  of  relief  to  the  Catholics  would  be  pitted  against  each  other,  and  no 
possible  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  consistency  with  which  the  leadera 
of  each  party  would  maintain  their  opinions.  On  the  5th  of  March  sir 
Francis  Burdett  had  proposed  a  resolution,  "That  this  House  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  expediency  of  taking  into  consideration  the  laws  imposing 
civil  disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Boman  Catholic  subjects,  with  a  view  tr 
their  relief."  In  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  6th,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning  were  distinctly  marshalled  against  each  other ;  and 
each,  without  any  direct  personal  allusions,  sufficiently  expressed  his  own 
views  for  the  guidance  of  his  followers.  Mr.  Peel,  alluding  to  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  York,  and  the  incapacity  of  lord  Liverpool,  declared  that  he  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  adherence  to  those  tenets  which  he  had 
formerly  espoused — of  showing  that  he  stood  by  his  opinions  when  the 
influence  and  authority  which  might  have  given  them  currency  was  gone, 
**  and  when  it  was  impossible,  he  believed,  that  in  the  mind  of  any  human 
1)eing  he  could  stand  suspected  of  pursuing  his  principles  with  any  view  to 
favour  or  personal  aggrandisement."  X  ^^^  biographer  of  sir  Bobert  Peel, 
his  diplomatic  friend  and  ardent  admirer,  says  that  this  language  did  not 
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•meet  with  entire  credence,  it  being  a  prevalent  opinion  that  as  Mr.  Canning 
was  growing  daily  in  influence  with  the  liberal  party,  Mr.  Peel  was  anxious 
on  his  side  to  secure  to  himself  the  firm  support  of  the  Tories,  "  in  order  to 
raise  himself  eventually  to  the  head  of  the  government."  *  Mr.  Canning,  in 
his  reply,  glanced  with  a  very  intelligible  meaning  at  the  consequences  that 
would  result  from  throwing  away  any  chance  of  improving  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  if  a  ministry  wholly  Anti-Catholic  should  carry  into  effect  the 
doctriue  of  Mr.  Peel,  that  the  troubles  and  difficulties  of  that  country  should 
be  met  by  firmness  and  decision : — "  Firmness  and  decision,  sir,  are  admirable 
qualities  ;  but  they  are  virtues  or  vices  according  as  they  are  used.  I  will 
not  take  them  in  the  unfavourable  sense  in  which  they  have  been  taken 
generally,  by  the  ears  which  have  heard  them  this  night ;  for  if  I  did,  I 
should  not  envy  the  hand  on  which  would  devolve  the  task  of  carrying  such  a 
system  into  efi'ect."  t  The  king  had  quickly  to  determine  upon  his  choice^ 
not  of  either  of  the  principles  avowed  by  these  two  parliamentary  leaders, 
but  of  the  possibility  of  reconciling  those  differences  of  opinion  under  a 
premiership  which  might  allow  the  continuance  of  that  system  of  compromise 
which  made  the  Catholic  question  an  open  one  for  the  Cabinet.  The  king 
consulted  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Canning.  These 
ministers  had  repeated  conferences  with  each  other,  but  no  solution  of  the 
difficulty  could  be  arrived  at.  There  was  no  one  to  be  found,  either  Pro- 
Catholic  or  Anti-Catholic,  who  could  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment with  the  same  power  and  influence  as  lord  Liverpool  had  exercised  for 
continuing  the  system  of  compromise.  Mr.  Canning  saw  the  difficulty,  and 
offered  to  retire  if  the  king  could  form  an  administration  wholly  composed  of 
persons  thinking  as  the  king  himself  thought.  His  Majesty  did  not  see  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  such  a  ministry ;  and  finally  on  the  lOth  of  April, 
gave  his  commands  to  Mr.  Canning  to  prepare,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  administration.  % 

On  the  12th  of  April  a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  Newport  was  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  the  acceptance  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning of  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
agreed  that  the  House  should  adjourn  till  the  1st  of  May.  During  this 
interval  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  not  only  amongst  political  parti- 
sans, but  in  every  circle  in  which  the  characters  and  opinions  of  public  men 
formed  subjects  of  discussion.  The  commanding  talents  and  the  liberal  policy 
of  Mr.  Canning  produced  a  very  extended  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  his  great  position  against  the  attacks  of  his  numerous  enefaiies* 
At  this  time  lord  Eldon  wrote — "  the  whole  conversation  in  this  town  is 
made  up  of  abusive,  bitterly  abusive,  talk  of  people  about  each  other — all 
fire  and  flame;  I  have  known  nothing  like  it.'*§  It  was  pretty  generallj 
known  that  the  offers  of  Mr.  Canning  to  six  of  his  late  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  had  been  either  contemptuously  or  civilly  rejected.  Those  of  his 
colleagues  who  resigned  their  offices  before  or  on  the  12th,  were — the  Lord 
Chancelldr,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  lord  Westmoreland,  lord  Bathurst,  lord 
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Bexlej,  and  Mr.  Peel.    Mr.  CanniDg  went  into  the  King's  closet  and  saidj 
presenting  these  letters  of  resignation  to  the  King,   "  Here,  sire,  is  tha^ 
which  disables  me  from  executing  the  orders  I  have  received  from  you- 
respecting  the  formation  of  a  new  administration.     It  is  now  open  to  your 
Majesty  to  adopt  a  new  course."     The  King  gave  Mr.  Canning  his  hand  to 
kissy  and  the  minister  had  to  look  around  for  new  supporters.    Lord  Bexley 
afterwards  withdrew  his  resignation.     Lord  Melville  retired  from  the  office 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  appointed 
Lord-High- Admiral.     The  duke  of  Wellington,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the 
King  and  his  minister,  subsequently  resigned,  in  addition  to  his  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  his  office  of  Commander-in-Chief.    When  the  Houses  met,  after 
the  Easter  recess,  on  the  1st  of  May,  Mr.  Canning  had  completed  the  forma^ 
tion  of  fais  ministry.*    On  that  day  all  the  avenues  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  crowded  by  persons  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  minister 
io  beloved  and  trusted,  so  feared  and  hated.    He  walked  up  the  old  staircase 
which  led  to  the  lobby  with  a  firm  and  agile  step,  and  one  of  the  crowd,  at 
least,  who  looked  upon  his  radiant  face,  thought  of  Burke's  famous  descrip- 
tion   of  Conway,    "hope  elevated  and  joy  brightened  his  crest."t     The 
House  of  Commons  on  that  night  presented  an   unusual  spectacle.     Sir 
Prancis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Tierney  sat  immediately  behind  the  minister.    Mr. 
Brougham  took  his  seat  on  the  ministerial  side ;  with  other  members  who 
three  weeks  previously  had  sat  on  the  benches  of  Opposition.    In  the  House  of 
Peers,  lord  Lyndhurst  was  on  the  woolsack.     Three  new  peers  took  the  oaths^ 
viscount  Goderich  (late  Mr.  Bobinson),  lord  Plunkett,  and  lord  Tenterden. 
Mr.  Peel  on  that  night  made  a  most  elaborate  exposition  of  the  causes  which 
bad  led  to  the  resignation  of  himself  and  other  members  of  the  late  govern- 
ment.    There  was  no  acrimony  in  his  studied  oration.     Mr.  Canning  had  the 
gratifying  assurance   from    Mr.   Brougham,   who  in  the  eminent  position 
which  he  had  won  had  the  right  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  large  and 
powerful  body,  that  the  new  government  should  have  his  support,  without 
the  possibility  of  his  taking  office  himself.     Mr.  Canning  made  his  explana- 
tion calmly  as  befitted  his  great  place.    He  could  scarcely  then  have  been 
prepared  for  the  fury  of  the  tempest  with  which  he  was  soon  to  be  assailed^ 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he,  with  his  fHend  Huskisson  by  his  side,  was  well 
able  to  hold  his  ground  against  any  assailant.      Mr.  Peel  did  not  ofier  any 
opposition  to  the   minister    which    could  imply  a  difierence    of   opinion 
amounting  to  personal  hostility.    A  few  of  the  immediate  friends  of  Mr. 
Peel  were  not  so  guarded  in  joining  what  has  been  termed  "a  teasing 
opposition."     Some  ^of  that  species  of  orators  called  the  yelpers,"   of 
whom  Canning  was  the  terror, — for  his  "  lash  would  have  penetrated  the 
hide  of  a  rhinoceros,"  J— were  perpetually  pestering  the  minister  "  to  give 
some  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which    led   to   the    dissolution  of 
the  late,  and  the  formation  of  the  present,  administration."     Canning  was 
eontented  to  say,  "  I  will  not  answer  a  single  question  relative  fo  the  late 
tranaactions,  unless  it  be  brought  forward  as  a  motion."     Mr.  Brougham 

*  We  give,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  a  list  of  the  Admioistration  as  it  stood  on  the  Ist  of 
If  &7,  and  as  it  was  modified  before  the  cloae  of  the  session, 
t  See  ante,  vol.  tL  p.  284. 
t  Scott,  Diaiy  ia  Lockhart^s  <*  Life,'*  vol.  rii 
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Bteadilj  supported  Mr.  Canning  in  this  determination,  declaring  tliat  such 
questions  were  really  suggested  for  the  sake  of  exciting  unfair  and  irregular 
discussions.  Alluding  to  the  same  tactics  that  had  been  practised  in  another 
place,  he  could  only  express  his  unfeigned  regret  that  a  prayer  that  he  had 
heard  on  the  previous  Sunday  had  not  hitherto  been  fulfilled — ^that  it  had  not 
yet  pleased  Divine  providence  "  to  endue  all  the  nobility  with  grace,  wisdom^ 
and  understanding."  Such  an  enlightenment  might  have  saved  a  great  statea- 
man  from  what  appeared  to  many  as  a  blot  upon  his  otherwise  high-minded 
career.  One  of  the  roost  judicious  politicians  of  another  country  has  spared 
us  the  pain  of  expressing  our  own  opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  most 
distinguished  amongst  the  Whigs:  ''Att4u;ked  in  the  House  of  Peers  by 
lord  Qrey  with  haughtj^  and  contemptuous  violence^  Mr.  Canning  had  been 
but  feebly  defended  by  his  unskilful  and  intimidated  friends  in  that  House ; 
and  he  was  so  much  wounded  at  this,  that  for  a  moment,  it  is  said,  he  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  resigning  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  obtaining 
a  peerage,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  policy  and 
honour  in  the  House  of  Lords.'*  *  He  might  have  calmly  said,  with  Lear, 
"The  little  dogs  and  all,  see,  they  bark  at  me;**  but  '* tooth  that  poisons 
if  it  bite "  would  leave  a  rankling  wound.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  might 
call  upon  every  friend  of  his  country  to  aid  in  dispossessing  "  one  who 
was  the  most  profligate  minister  who  had  ever  been  placed  in  power."  Such 
impotent  rage  carried  its  own  antidote.  But  lord  Grey  was  of  another  order 
of  minds.  Lord  HoUand  stood  up  boldly  to  defend  himself  and  his  friends  from 
the  charge  of  having  given  an  unworthy  support  to  the  minister  thus  assailed 
by  the  strong  and  the  impotent.  He  showed,  as  Mr.  Brougham  had  shown, 
how  the  liberal  opinions  of  Mr.  Canning  claimed  support  from  those  who 
professed  similar  principles. 

The  attack  by  lord  Grey  upon  Mr.  Canning's  foreign  policy  was  not 
difficult  of  refutation.  But  there  was  one  point  of  material  importance 
upon  which  lord  Grey  must  have  known  that  he  could  not  receive  an  answer 
when  he  said, ''  I  ask  of  the  noble  lords  opposite,  o;r  of  any  one  of  them,  to 
answer  me,  aye  or  no, — ^has  or  has  not  an  engagement  been  entered  into 
not  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  question  as  a  measure  of  government  F'* 
He  added,  "  If  such  an  engagement  have  been  made,  that  at  once  settles 
my  mind,  because  it  is  a  principle  which  I  have  always  opposed.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  that  which  in  1807  I  rejected,  and  to  which  nothing  shall 
ever  induce  me  to  agree."  t  It  is  possible  that  the  somewhat  loose  manner 
in  which  George  lY.  was  accustomed  to  talk  of  state  affairs  to  his  familifty 
friends,  and  which  thus  became  the  tattle  of  the  Court  circle,  might  have 
warranted  lord  Grey  in  more  than  insinuating  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Prime  Minister  that  he  had  given  an  unconstitutiona]  pledge  such  as  had  been 
refused  by  the  ministry  of  which  lord  Grey  himself  formed  a  part  in  1807.  J 
But  the  confidences  of  his  majesty  extended  beyond  those  amongst  whom  he 
passed  a  life  of  gentle  dalliance  and  practical  jokes  at  the  Lodge  in  Windsor 
Great  Park.    The  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  bftiest 

•  Quirot,  "  Memoin  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  31 
+  **  Haneard,"  toL  xvii.  col.  ?24. 
X  AnUf  Tol.  vii.  p.  492. 
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eminence  of  the  Peerage,  relates,  in  the  "  Private  Diarj  "  which  the  lapee  of 
thirty-five  years  has  brought  to  light,  that  the  king  unbosomed  himself  to 
him  in  the  most  unreserved  manner  as  to  the  recent  changes  of  administration. 
The  duke  was  very  wroth  with  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  not  propitiated  him  by 
the  offer  of  some  great  office,  although  the  G-renvilles  were  represented  in  the 
Cabinet ;  and  he  was  himself  friendly  to  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  con- 
Tersation  turned  upon  this  absorbing  question :  "  Canning,"  said  the  king, 
^  has  pledged  himself  never  to  press  me  upon  that  subject,  and  never  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  that  does."  His  majesty  added,  with  an  oath,  that  the 
moment  his  minister  **  changed  his  line  he  goes."*  We  can  understand  how 
the  king's  uncontradicted  talk  might  have  provoked  the  indignation  of  lord 
Grey  against  one  whom  he  deemed  ready  to  sacrifice  honour  for  power.  Two 
years  afterwards  his  majesty  repeated  the  same  narrative  of  what  passed  in  the 
closet  when  there  was  no  witness  present.  On  the  28th  of  March,  1829,  when 
lord  Eldon  was  using  his  influence  over  his  sovereign  to  prevent  the 
Catholic  Belief  Bill  proposed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Bobert  Peel 
becoming  law,  the  ex-chancellor  makes  this  entry  in  his  Diary :  '*  His  majesty 
employed' a  very  considerable  portion  of  time  in  stating  all  that  he  repre- 
sented to  have  passed  when  Mr.  Canning  was  made  minister,  and  expressly 
stated  that  Mr.  C.  would  never,  and  that  he  had  engaged  that  he  would 
never,  allow  him  to  be  troubled  about  the  Eoman  Catholic  question."  f  In 
the  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  " — those  most  interesting  revelations  pub- 
lished by  the  trustees  of  his  papers, — this  passage  from  the  Diary  of  lord 
Eldon  is  quoted  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  appending  to  it  a  vindication  of 
the  character  of  the  man  of  whom  Mr.  Peel  said  in  the  great  debate  on  the 
Catholic  Belief  Bill  in  1829, — wishing  that  Mr.  Canning  were  alive  to  reap 
the  harvest  which  he  sowed,  and  to  enjoy  the  triumph  which  he  gained, — "  I 
was  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy  with  my  right  honourable  friend, 
down  even  to  the  day  of  his  death."  The  testimony  to  the  political  integrity 
of  Mr.  Canning  upon  the  question  of«  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1827  is  as 
follows : — "  There  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  some  misapprehension  on  the 
king's  mind  as  to  the  engagement  or  intentions  of  Mr.  Canning  with  regard  to 
the  Catholic  question.  I  feel  very  confident  that  Mr.  Canning  would  not  have 
accepted  office  having  entered  into  any  engagement,  or  given  any  assurances, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  placing  his  government  and  himself  in  that 
relation  to  George  the  Fourth  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question  in  which 
preceding  ministera  had  stood  to  Gkorge  the  Third."  %  What  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  concluded  to  have  been  ''a  misapprehension  on  the  king's  mind"  has 
been  designated  by  a  coarser  term  in  the  "  Private  Diary  "  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  which  contains  these  entries :  July  17 — Beceived  a  letter  from 
Gkorge  [Lord  Nugent] — "  He  treats  the  pledge  of  Canning  not  to  press  the 
Catholic  question  as  a  lie  of  the  king's."  ....  July  19 — "  1  had  a 
long  letter  from  George,  strongly  urgent  against  the  line  which  1  have 
adopted,  and  declaring  the  king  to  tell  falsehoods,  and  to  intend  to 
deceive."  § 

*  "PriTaie  Dimtj  of  Eiehaid,  Duke  of  Backingbam,''  1862,  toI.  I  pp.  13  and  14. 

f  Twi88,  "Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  vol.  iii.  p.  82. 

t  •*  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Fed,"  vol.  L  p.  275. 

$  **  Private  Diaij  *'  vol.  i.  p.  21.     See  Note  at  end  of  tbis  cbapter. 
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During  the  two  months  in  which  the  Session  was  continaed  after  the 
re-asBeiiibliug  of  Parliament  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  irregular  discussions  in 
both  Houses  left  but  little  opportunity  for  real  progress  in  the  nation's  busi- 
ness. The  personal  hostility  to  Mr.  Canning,  which  the  duke  of  Wellington 
almost  acknowledged,  was  something  strange  in  parliamentary  tactics,  and 
some  attributed  it  to  the  traditional  jealousy  of  the  aristocracy,  whether  Wlug 
or  Tory,  that  a  plebeian — an  adventurer — should  presume  to  take  the  helm 
of  the  State  instead  of  one  of  their  "  Order.'*  Others  ascribed  the  personal 
attacks  of  many  peers  and  commoners  to  that  hatred  of  genius,  too  often 
entertained  by  mediocrity  of  understanding.  The  incessant  exhibition  of  this 
spirit  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  minister  either  to  make  a  triumphant 
display  of  his  oratorical  power,  or  to  carry  through  any  measure  of  ^great 
public  importance.  He  spoke  for  the  last  time  on  the  18th  of  June,  oil  the 
subject  of  the  Corn-trade.    The  Session  was  closed  on  the  2nd  of  July. 

When  men  were  speculating  in  February*  on  the  probable  successor 
of  lord  Liverpool,  lord  Eldon  wrote,  "  I  should  suppose  Canning's  health 
would  not  let  him  undertake  the  labour  of  the  situation;  but  ambition 
^ill  attempt  anything."*  The  prorogation  of  Parliament  did  not  pro- 
duce the  usual  effect  of  comparative  relaxation  upon  the  toil-worn 
Minister.  Pour  years  previous,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Huskiason,  and  Mr. 
Itobinson  were  described  after  a  prorogation,  as  "boys  let  loose  from 
school."  The  American  minister  who  was  thus  astonished  at  the  deport* 
ment  of  grave  statesmen,  was  more  astonished  when  the  Secretary  for 
Poreign  Affairs,  after  dinner,  proposed  that  the  company  should  play  at  the 
game  of  "  Twenty  Questions."  Complete  relaxation,  however  impaired  may 
be  the  health  of  a  Prime  Minister,  is  one  of  the  few  things  which  he  is 
utterly  powerless  to  command.  Mr.  Canning  had  an  interview  with  the 
king  on  the  dOth  of  July,  when  his  majesty  was  so  struck  by  the  looks  of 
the  Premier,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  cordial  support,  that  he  sent  his  own 
physician  to  attend  him.  The  next  day  Mr.  Canning  had  to  work  in 
Downing-street.  The  duke  of  Devonshire  had  lent  him  his  villa  at  Chiswick, 
in  the  belief  that  change  of  air  would  restore  him.  He  occupied  the  bed- 
room in  which  Pox  had  died.  On  the  Slst  a  few  friends  had  dined  with 
him ;  but  he  retired  early.  The  suffering  from  internal  inflammation  which 
he  felt  on  that  last  night  of  July,  terminated  in  his  death  on  the  8th  of 
August.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  16th  in  the  moat 
private  manner.  But  the  universal  display  of  sorrow  told  more  than  any 
funereal  pomp  that  a  great  man  had  departed. 

The  settlement  of  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Bussia, 
on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  was  the  latest,  as  it  was  amongst  the 
most  important,  of  the  ofiBcial  acts  of  Mr.  Canning.  That  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  7th  of  July,  1827.  Porty  years  had  elapsed  since,  a  schoolboy  at 
Eton,  he  had  written  a  very  eloquent  poem  on  "  The  Slavery  of  Greece."  He 
painted  the  ancient  glories  of  her  arms  and  her  arts;  he  evoked  the 
great  names  of  .her  philosophers  and  her  poets,  to  point  the  contrast  of 
her  glories  fading  into  shame, — servitude  binding  in  its  galling  chain  those 
who  had  stood  up  against  Asia's  millions,— cities  mouldering, — the  fallen 

•  Twits,  vol.  ii.  p.  583. 
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column  on  the  dusty  ground, — worst  of  all,  the  sons  of  the  freedom-breathing 
land  sighing  in  abject  bondage,  groaning  at  the  labours  of  the  oar  or  of  the 
mine,  trembling  before 

**  The  glittering  tyranny  of  Othman'a  sons.**  * 

The  position  of  Greece  since  1821  was  such  as  to  arouse  the  deepest 
sympathies  of  every  Englishman  who  knew  anything  of  her  ancient  story. 
The  Greeks  in  that  year,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  war  between  the  sultan 
and  Ali  Pasha,  rose  in  rerolt.  A  proclamation  issued  by  the  archbishop  of 
Patras  produced  a  general  insurrection.  For  six  years  a  cruel  and  devastating 
war  had  gone  on,  in  which  the  Greeks,  at  first  successful,  had  more  and  more 
quailed  before  the  greater  force  which  the  Porte  was  able  at  last  to  briog 
against  them,  by  employing  the  disciplined  troops  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt. 
The  story  of  this  war  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  us  in  connection  with  the 
individual  efforts  of  Englishmen  to  promote  this  struggle  for  freedom, — of 
Byron,  who  died  at  Missolonghi  with  '*  Greece"  on  his  lips, — of  Cochrane,  whose 
hopes  of  rousing  the  Greek  leaders  to  decisive  and  unanimous  action  came 
to  an  end  when  all  was  lost  at  the  great  battle  before  Athens.  In  September, 
1826,  the  Divan  having  obstinately  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
those  over  whom  they  considered  themselves  the  absolute  masters, — those 
^  who  form  part  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  countries  conquered  ages  ago 
by  the  Ottoman  arm8,"t — the  British  Government  proposed  to  Bussia  that  the 
Porte  should  be  apprised  that  the  result  of  this  obstinacy  would  be  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  What,  according  to  international 
laws,  should  be  the  basis  of  this  recognition,  was  clearly  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Canning.  The  Turks  were  to  be  told  that  Great  Britain  and  Eussia  "  would 
look  to  Greece  with  an  eye  of  favour,  and  with  a  disposition  to  seize  the  first 
occasion  of  recognizing,  as  an  independent  state,  such  portion  of  her  territory 
as  should  have  freed  itself  from  Turkish  domiuion ;  provided  that  such  state 
should  have  shown  itself  substantially  capable  of  maintaining  an  independent 
existence,  of  carrying  on  a  government  of  its  own,  of  controlling  its  own 
military  and  naval  forces,  and  of  being  responsible  to  other  nations  for  the 
observance  of  international  laws  and  the  discharge  of  international  duties." 
Such  was  the  exposition  which  the  British  government  then  adopted,  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  of  the  princinles  which  should  determine  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  a  revolting  or  separating  state.  The  principle  of  what  should 
constitute  a  belligerent  was  laid  down  with  equal  clearness  by  Mr.  Canning  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  this  conflict :  "  The  character  of  belligerency  is  not  so  much 
a  principle  as  a  fact.  A  certain  degree  of  force  and  consistency  acquired  by 
sny  mass  of  population  engaged  in  war  entitles  that  population  to  be  treated  as 
a  belligerent,  and  even  if  their  title  were  questionable  renders  it  the  interest, 
well  understood,  of  all  civilized  nations  so  to  treat  them.  For  what  is  the 
alternative  ?  A  power  or  community  (whichever  it  may  be  called)  which  is 
at  war  with  another,  and  which  covers  the  sea  with  its  cruisers,  must  either 
be  acknowledged  as  a  belligerent,  or  treated  as  a  pirate." 

TJpon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  July,  1827,  it  was  agreed  that 

*  MicroooBm,  1787,  No.  5. 
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instructions  sliould  be  sent  to  the  representatives  at  Constantinople  of  the 
three  contracting  Powers  that  they  should  present  a  joint  declaration  to  the 
Divan,  stating  that  as  the  war  of  extermination  had  been  prolonged  for  six 
years,  producing  results  shocking  to  humanity,  and  inflicting  intolerable 
injury  on  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  admit  that 
the  fate  of  Greece  concerned  exclusively  the  Ottoman  Porte.  They  were  to 
offer  their  mediation  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Greeks  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  to  settle  by  amicable  negotiation  the  relations  which  ought 
for  the  future  to  exist  between  them,  and  to  propose  that  all  acts  of  hostility 
should  be  suspended  by  an  armistice.  A  similar  proposition  should  be  made 
to  the  Greeks.  A  month  was  to  be  given  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  make 
known  its  determination.  If  no  answer  were  returned,  or  an  evasive  answer 
were  given,  the  Divan  was  to  be  informed  that  the  three  Powers  would 
themselves  interfere  to  establisb  an  armistice.  Although  the  admirals  of 
the  allied  squadrons  of  the  three  Powers  were  to  be  instructed  to  take 
coercive  measures  to  enforce  an  armistice,  they  were  to  be  warned  against 
any  hostile  step  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  pacific  character  which  the 
three  Powers  were  desirous  to  impart  to  their  interference. 

Such  were  the  views  of  a  statesman  who,  ardently  desiring  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  would  not  hesitate  to  enforce  the  true  principles  of 
international  law  that  should  govern  the  recognition  of  a  belligerent  Power^ 
and  of  a  State  claiming  to  be  independent.  These  were  principles  which 
would  remain  for  our  guidance  in  all  future  questions  involving  a  similar 
exercise  of  discretion  and  forbearance,  but  calling  for  resolute  action  when  it 
might  become  necessary  to  assert  the  right  of  civilized  communities  to  decide 
upon  such  questions  without  reference  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
contending  parties.  Mr.  Canning  was  most  anxious,  *  in  the  terrible 
conflict  between  Turks  and  Greeks,  to  avoid  any  course  of  action  which 
would  lead  to  direct  hostilities,  and  especially  to  avert  the  possible  danger 
of  a  policy  of  absolute  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  might 
have  placed  the  Turkish  empire  at  the  feet  of  Eussia.  By  completing  the 
treaty  with  Eussia  and  France,  he  secured  that  co-operation  which  would 
prevent  that  separate  action  of  Eussia  which  would  have  necessarily  resulted 
in  her  own  aggrandizement.  All  the  complicated  previous  negotiations  for 
the  pacification  of  Greece  had  reference  to  this  difficulty. 


Earl  of  Harrowby . 

Lord  LyndhuTst 

Duke  of  Poriland  . 

Right  Hon.  George  Canning 

Eight  Hon.  W.  S.  Boame  .     . 
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NOTE  ON  THE   NEGOTIATIONS  WHICH  PRECEDED  MR.  CANNING'S 

PREMIERSHIP. 

The  editor  of  the  ''  Private  Diary  "  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  announces  that 
portion  which  relates  to  an  audience  of  Geoxge  IV.  as  of  singular  interest :  "  such 
an  exposition  of  miniBterial  intrigue  does  not  exist  in  any  published  work."  We 
are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  exposition,  whether  relating  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel,  or  Mr.  Canning,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  figment  of 
the  king's.  We  have  noticed  in  the  text  what  his  Majesty  said  as  to  a  pledge 
given  by  Mr.  Canning  (p.  207).  We  have  a  few  words  to  write  upon  what  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  accepted  as  a  story  clearly  made  out  "  against  Peel  and  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  the  truth  of  which  I  cannot  doul^t."  Twice,  said  the  king, 
he  saw  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  twice  the  duke  said  that  "  he  could  not  be 
his  minister" — "  the  duke  persevered  in  excluding  himself!"  The  king  went  on 
to  say  that  "  at  last  Peel,  who  had  kept  a  very  high  and  mighty  bearing  "  agreed 
to  meet  Canning,  and  after  this  meeting  ifrote  to  him  to  say  that  one  had  been 
suggested  as  Premier  whose  name  he  did  not  like  to  put  in  writing ;  that  delays 
intervened,  and  that  at  last  ''  Peel  came  to  the  king  and  thundered  out  the  duke 
of  Wellington's  name,"  upon  which  his  majesty  said  that  "  having  been  refused 
twice  by  the  duke  himself,"  he  would  not,  "  in  the  eleventh  hour,  have  a  man 
crammed  down  his  throat."  Peel  then  refused  to  act  with  Canning ;  the  king 
refused  to  accept  Wellington ;  named  Canning  as  his  minister ;  and  then  the 
resignations  took  place. 

The  circumstances  thus  recorded  and  credited  are  totally  at  variance  with  the 
statements  and  documents  published  by  Mr.  Stapleton  in  1859.  Mr.  Canning 
had  a  long  audience  of  the  king  on  the  27th  of  March,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  minutely  detailed  in  a  paper  dictated  by  him  to  his  secretary.  Between  the 
3l8t  of  March  and  the  6th  of  April,  he  had  no  conmiunication  with  the  king  on 
the  subject  of  the  cabinet  arrangements  ;  but  he  had  frequent  conferences  with  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  PeeL  On  the  9th  of  April,  Mr.  Canning,  hy  the 
king* 8  commandy  saw  Mr.  Peel,  '^  who  came  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  name  of 
an  individual  whose  appointment  as  premier  Mr.  Peel  conceived  likely  to  solve  all 
difficidties."  That  individual  was  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Under  him  Mr.  Can- 
ning decHned  to  serve,  as  the  duke  ^'  for  years  had  been  combating  in  the  cabinet 
Mr.  Canning's  system  of  foreign  policy."  On  the  next  day  the  king  gave  his 
-commands  to  Mr.  Canning  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  ''story  clearly  made  out  against  Mr.  Peel  and  the* duke  of 
Wellington,"  like  many  other  stories,  is  destroyed  by  a  little  cross-examination. 
So  far  from  the  king  refusing  the  duke  of  Wellington,  he  sent  Mr.  Peel  to  Mr. 
-Canning  to  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  duke  as  the  Anti-Catholic  head 
of  the  Ministiy. 


CHAFTER  XII. 

India— Retraipact  from  1807  to  1828— Lord  MLnto  GoTenior-(JeiiBnil— Mntiny  of  Otfionra  at 
Madna — Tnde  of  ladin  Uirown  opca—Qorernment  of  th«  Mvqneu  of  EMtingi — Wu 
with  Nepaul— W>r  with  the  Pindim*— The  War  lermiD*t«d,  and  ths  UthiBtt*  Cui- 
federaej  broken  up — Conqumt  of  Csjlon — SiDgnporo — Malacca— Lord  Amheirt  Goremor- 
Oeneral— War  with  ths  Binnnii  Bmpire — Campaign  of  Sir  Archilald  Gunpbell^FMOC 
with  the  Knneie — Bambaidment  and  Captnre  of  Bhortpcre— BegalatioD  of  th«  Pren  in 
IndiA — Th«  cue  of  Hr.  Bnckingham — Blaterial  progrraa  of  Briliih  India. 

At  tbe  opening  of  the  Seaeion  of  Parlmment  at  tlie  end  of  LS2S,  the 
Houees  were  infonned  of  the  termination  of  war  in  the  BinncBe  territories, 
and  of  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  highly  honourable  to  the  British  arms  and 
to  the  councils  of  the  British  govermaent  in  India.  From  1824  there  had 
been  war  with  the  Birman  empire,  lord  Amherst  being  Qoyeroor-Gleneral- 
From  1813  to  1822,  during  the  goTemraent  of  the  marquess  of  Haatings,  there 
liad  been  war  with  the  Nepauleee,  and  war  with  the  Pindarees,  the  latter  war 
involving  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  British  power  with  native  princes, 
which  eventually  led  to  their  complete  Bubmiseion.  From  1807  to  1812  there 
had  been  war  with  the  Enjah  of  TraTancore ;  there  had  been  mutinies  in  the 
native  army  ■,  and,  by  a  series  of  hostile  operations,  the  firitish  had  become 
tbe  Bole  European  power  in  India.  Lord  Minto  was  Qovemor- General 
during  ibis  first  period,  succeeding  lord  Comvallis  af^er  the  vet;  brief  term 
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of  his  government.*  "We  propose  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  events 
of  this  period  of  twenty  years,  during  which  time  there  had  been  important 
changes  in  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  a  general 
impatience  amongst  the  commercial  community  at  the  continuance  of  their 
monopoly,  and  at  the  somewhat  arbitrary,  regulations  by  which  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  uphold  their  exclusive  privileges.  But  there  had  never  been  a 
year  in  which  the  British  empire  in  India  was  not  extending  and  consolidating, 
and  the  same  courage,  fortitude,  and  perseverance  evinced  in  military  enter- 
prises which  first  laid  the  foundations  of  that  empire,  and  would  still  have  to 
sustain  it  through  years  of  danger  and  difficulty.  Nor  let  us  forget  that, 
during  these  twenty  years  in  which  the  native  powers  adverse  to  our  rule  and 
influence  were  either  crushed  or  propitiated,  some  efforts  were  made  to  accom- 
plish a  more  complete  subjection  of  the  native  populations  by  a  civil  rule  of 
justice  and  beneficence,  by  repressing,  as  fiur  as  was  safe,  the  barbarous  rites 
of  their  idolatries  and  superstitions,  and  by  winning  them  over  to  some  pos- 
sible recognition  of  Christian  principles  by  encouraging  rather  than  repressing 
efforts  for  their  conversion,  and  by  the  establishment  of  an  Anglican  Church, 
who8e  first  bishops  were  tolerant  as  well  as  zealous,  active  in  well-doing,  of 
high  talent,  and  of  blameless  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  1807  India  was  at  peace.  On  the  death  of  the  mar- 
quess Comwallis,  the  powers  of  the  Governor-General  were  temporarily  exer- 
cised  by  sir  George  Barlow,  who  was  subsequently  entrusted  with  the  full 
authority  of  his  post  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  Grenville  administration 
had  just  come  into  office,  and  they  wished  to  bestow  the  appointment  upon 
one  of  their  own  supporters,  and  especially  upon  some  nobleman.  The  har- 
mony that  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  two  independent  bodies  in  whom 
was  vested  the  government  of  India,  was  now  interrupted.  The  ministry,  who 
had  at  first  consented  to  the  continuance  in  office  of  sir  George  Barlow,  re- 
called him,  by  an  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  debates  in  Parliament  on  this  subject  were  conti- 
nued and  violent.  The  conflict  was  finally  settled  by  the  appointment  of  lord 
Minto.  The  tranquillity  of  his  government  was  after  a  while  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  an  outbreak  against  the  power  of  the  Company  at  Travancore> 
There  was  war  against  the  Bajah  of  this  state,  which  originated  in  a  dispute 
between  his  Dewan,  or  chief  minister,  and  the  British  resident.  His  troops 
were  beaten  in  the  field  during  1808,  and  the  lines  of  Travancore  being  stormed 
at  the  beginning  of  1809,  and  other  forts  captured,  relations  of  amity  between 
the  Company  and  the  Bajah  were  restored.  A  more  serious  danger  arose  out 
of  a  circumstance  which  appears  now  amongst  the  almost  incredible  things  of 
the  past.  The  officers  of  the  Madras  army,  who  had  long  been  stirred  up  to 
discontent,  had  mutinied,  and  lord  Minto,  in  August,  1809,  sailed  for  Madras 
to  quell  this  extraordinary  insubordination  of  British  officers.  There  were 
various  and  contradictory  regulations  existing  in  the  several  Presidencies. 
There  were  inequalities  in  the  rate  of  allowances.  At  Madras,  what  the 
Council  termed  *'  a  very  dangerous  spirit  of  cabal  "  had  been  pointed  out  as 
early  as  March,  1807,  by  the  Council  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  There  was 
there  an  officer  high  in  command,  lieutenant-colonel  St.  Leger,  who  was 

*  Ante^  vol.  tu.  p.  461. 
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described  in  the  despatch  of  the  Council  as  ''  the  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  Company's  army.'*  Colonel  St.  Leger,  as  well  as  other  oflEicers,  was  sus* 
pended  by  an  order  of  the  1st  of  May,  and  then  open  mutiny  burst  out  at 
Hyderabad,  Masulipatam,  Seringapatam,  and  other  places.  On  one  occasion 
only  was  blood  shed  in  this  extraordinary  revolt.  Many  of  these  oflEicers  were- 
very  young  men,  who  were  incited  to  acts  of  insubordination  by  the  example 
of  their  seniors.  Brave  as  were  the  British  officers  in  the  field,  their  exclu- 
siveness  and  assumption  of  superiority  were  offensive  to  civilians  and  dan- 
gerous in  their  intercourse  with  the  natives.  These  misguided  men  gradually 
returned  to  habits  of  obedience.  In  September  lord  Minto  published  an. 
amnesty,  with  the  exception  of  eighteen  officers,  nearly  all  of  whom  chose  to 
resign  rather  than  to  abide  the  judgment  of  a  court-martial.  It  now  became 
the  wish  of  all  to  obliterate  the  painful  remembrance  of  the  past.  During  this 
alarming  period,  in  which  the  mutiny  of  the  officers  might  have  led  to  the 
entire  disorganization  of  the  Sepoy  army,  the  Eang's  troops  manifested  the 
most  entire  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Govemor-Gheneral.  Lord  Wel- 
lington, engrossing  as  was  his  duty  in  Spain  in  December  1809,  wrote  from 
Badajoz  to  colonel  Malcolm,  to  express  how  much  he  felt  on  what  had  passed 
in  the  Madras  establishment : — '*  I  scarcely  recognize  in  those  transactions 
the  men  for  whom  I  entertained  so  much  respect' and  had  so  much  regard 
a  few  years  back."  Those  transactions,  he  said,  were  *'  consequences  of  the 
first  error — that  is,  of  persons  in  authority  making  partizans  of  those  placed 
under  them,  instead  of  making  all  obey  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State."  • 

During  the  administration  of  lord  Minto  a  number  of  successful  opera- 
tions were  undertaken  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  which,  in  1810,  gave  us 
possession  of  Amboyna  and  the  Banda  isles,  of  the  island  of  Bourbon,  and  of 
the  Mauritius.  The  most  important  of  these  conquests  was  the  rich  island  of 
Java,  which,  after  a  severe  battle  with  the  Dutch  troops  near  the  capital, 
capitulated  in  1810.  Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  who  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Java,  described  it  as  "  the  other  India."  It  passed  out  of  our 
hands  at  the  Peace — a  circumstance  attributed  by  many  to  the  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  British  government  of  the  great  value  of  this  possession.  The 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was  to  maintain  peace  as  long  as  possible 
upon  the  continent  of  India,  and  thus  the  depredations  of  the  Pindarees  and 
the  Nepaulese  were  not  met  by  the  Gk)vemor-General  with  any  vigorous 
measures  of  repression.  He  demanded  redress  of  the  Bajah  of  Nepaul  for 
the  outrages  of  his  people,  but  he  did  not  make  any  more  effectual  demon- 
stration to  compel  a  less  injurious  conduct.  His  diplomacy  had  for  its  main 
object  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  French  in  the  peninsula.  He  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  and  with  the  King  of  Caubul,  of 
which  the  terms  of  friendship  were,  that  they  should  restrain  the  French 
from  settling  in  their  territories.  With  Persia,  where  France  was  endeavour^ 
ing  to  establish  her  influence,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  binding  the  sovereign 
to  resist  the  passage  of  any  European  force  through  his  country  towards^ 
India. 

The  usual  term  of  a  Grovemor-Generars  residence  being  completed,  lord- 

*  Despatches,  toL  y.  p.  330. 
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Minto  resigned  ia  1813,  and  proceeded  to  Eugland.  He  came  at  a  timo 
when  a  material  alteration  was  at  hand  in  the  position  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Bj  the  Statute  of  Queen  Anne,  and  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament, 
the  Company  had  the  exclusive  privilege,  as  regarded  Euglish  subjects,  of  trading 
to  all  places  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Magal- 
haens.  In  March,  1818,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  G-ovemment 
proposed  that  the  charter  of  the  Company  should  be  renewed  for  twenty 
years,  during  which  term  they  should  retain  the  exclusive  trade  to  China,  but 
that  the  trade  to  India  should  be  thrown  open  on  certain  conditions.  The 
Gbvemment  also  proposed  to  appoint  a  bishop  for  India,  and  three  arch- 
deacons. The  Committee  examined  various  witnesses.  The  first  witness  was 
Warren  Hastings,  then  eighty  years  of  age.  He  expressed  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  settlement  of  Europeans  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  the  Company,  and  that  the 
trade  between  India  and  England,  as  then  regulated,  was  far  more  beneficial 
than  if  perfectly  free.  On  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
India,  and  the  proposed  episcopal  establishment,  his  evidence  is  described  as 
having  evinced  *'  a  most  philosophic  indifference.'  *  *  The  debates  in  both  Houses 
on  the  Kesolutions  occupied  four  months  of  the  session.  A  Bill  was  finally 
passed  by  which  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open  as  proposed,  the  terri- 
torial and  conimercial  branches  of  the  Company's  affairs  were  separated,  and 
the  king  was  empowered  to  create  a  bishop  of  India,  and  three  archdeacons, 
to  be  paid  by  the  Company. 

Lord  Minto  was  succeeded  as  Governor- General  by  the  earl  of  Moira, 
afterwards  marquess  of  Hastings,  who  took  possession  of  the  government  on 
the  4th  of  October,  1813.  During  1814  and  1815  there  was  war  between 
the  British  and  the  Nepaulese.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  G-orkha  war, 
from  that  portion  of  Nepaul  which  surrounded  Gorkha,  the  capital,  and  which 
was  originally  subject  to  the  separate  rule  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Nepaul 
dynasty.  The  Gorkhas  at  the  period  of  the  government  of  the  marquess  of 
Hawtingg  were  subjecting  all  the  smaller  states  to  their  dominion,  and  were 
able  to  maintain  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  disciplined  men,  who  were 
dothed  and  accoutred  like  the  British  sepoys.  As  they  advanced  towards  the 
British  possessions  on  the  northern  frontier,  they  manifested  a  desire  to  try 
their  strength  against  the  Company's  troops,  and  exhibited  their  ill-will 
in  1814  by  attacking  two  police-stations  in  the  districts  of  G-oruckpoor  and 
Sarun^  and  by  massacreing  all  the  troops  in  the  garrisons  there.  The  first 
operations  of  the  British  troops  were  unsuccessful ;  but  in  1815  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  was  enabled  to  dislodge  the  G-orkhas  from  their  hill-forts,  and  to 
compel  their  commander,  Ammer  Singh,  to  capitulate.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
conduded  at  the  end  of  1815,  but  its  ratification  by  the  Bajah  being  withheld, 
a  large  British  army  advanced  to  Khatmandu,  the  present  capital  of  Nepaul. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  and  the  war  concluded  at  the  beginning  of  1816. 
Some  portions  of  territory  were  ceded  to  the  Company ;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  chiefs  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  conquering  G-orkhas  were  restored 
to  their  ancient  possessions. 

*  Thornton,  **Britiah  Empire  in  India,**  vol  ir.  p.  228. 
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The  province  of  Malwa  was  the  chief  seat  of  a  bodj  of  freebooters,  the 
PindareeSy  who  carried  on  a  war  of  devastation  with  peaceful  neighbours,  and 
were  more  formidable  from  their  want  of  that  political  organization  which 
constitutes  a  state.  They  lived  in  separate  societies  of  one  or  two  hundred, 
governed  each  by  its  chief,  but  they  were  always  ready  to  combine  under  one 
supreme  chief  for  the  purposes  of  their  marauding  expeditions.  In  1814  fifteen 
thousand  horsemen  were  assembled  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Nerbudda, 
under  a  leader  named  Cheetoo.  In  October,  1815,  'they  seized  the  opportunity 
of  our. troops  being  engaged  in  the  Nepaulese  war  to  cross  the  Nerbudda,  and 
having  plundered  and  devastated  a  territory  of  our  ally,  the  Nizam  of  the 
Deccan,  recrossed  the  Nerbudda  to  prepare  for  another  raid  with  a  greater 
force.  Between  the  6th  of  February  and  the  17th  of  May,  1816,  they  had 
again  collected  an  immense  booty,  with  which  they  retired,  not  only  haying 
devastated  the  lands  of  our  allies,  but  within  the  Company's  frontiers  having 
plundered  more  than  three  hundred  villages  and  put  to  death  or  tortured 
more  than  four  thousand  individuals.  These  fierce  and  successful  attacks  of 
the  Pindarees  were  not  solely  instigated  by  their  own  desire  for  the  rich 
booty  of  peaceful  provinces.  They  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  defy  the 
British  power  had  they  not  been  secretly  supported  by  a  confederacy  of 
Mahratta  potentates.  The  Govemor-GFeneral  had  obtained  certain  informa- 
tion that  the  Peishwa,  the  Bajah  of  Nagpore,  Scindia,  Holkar  the  younger, 
and  Ameer  Khan,  were  preparing  in  concert  with  the  Pindarees  to  invade 
the  Company's  territories  whilst  our  troops  were  engaged  in  the  Nepaulese  war. 
The  Governor-General,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Nepaul,  applied  to 
the  authorities  at  home  for  permission  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Pindarees 
upon  a  great  scale.  Till  this  permission  should  arrive  he  had  only  to  keep 
the  Bengal  army  in  advanced  cantonments.  When  his  warrant  for  extended 
operations  did  arrive,  the  marquess  of  Hastings  was  ready  with  an  army  in 
each  of  the  three  presidencies  to  take  the  field  against  the  Pindarees,  and 
n^^ainst  all  their  open  or  secret  supporters.  The  immensity  of  his  prepara- 
tions, says  a  French  writer,  was  determined  by  the  importance  of  his  designs. 
'^  The  Governor- General  took  the  resolution  to  complete  the  plan  conceived 
long  before  and  pursued  without  relaxation  by  his  predecessors — the  absolute 
conquest  of  the  Peninsula.*'*  Whether  or  no  such  a  design,  which  was 
regarded  at  home  as  a  dream  of  ambition,  had  urged  the  marquess  of  Hastings 
to  undertake  a  war  of  enormous  magnitude,  it  is  quite  certidn  that  the  issue 
of  that  war  was  another  most  decided  advance  in  the  assertion  of  our  supre- 
macy, which  manifestly  tended  to  "  the  absolute  conquest  of  the  Peninsula." 

At  the  end  of  September,  1817,  orders  were  issued  for  a  simultaneous 
movement  of  the  army  of  Bengal  under  the  command  of  the  Gt)vernor- 
General,  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan  under  the  command  of  sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
and  of  various  corps  from  different  stations,  each  marching  to  points  from 
which  the  Pindarees  could  be  surrounded,  and  at  the  same  time  their  Mah- 
ratta and  other  supporters  prevented  from  uniting  their  forces.  It  is  not 
within  our  limits  to  attempt  any  detail  of  this  very  complicated  warfare. 
The  war  with  the  Pindarees  was  terminated  in  the  spring  of  1818,  with  the 
entire  destruction  or  dispersion  of  these  terrible    marauders.     The  best 
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historian  of  the  events  which  led  to  this  most  desirahle  result  is  sir  John 
Malcolm,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  most  actiye  and  sagacious  of  the  British 
commanders.  Their  complete  extinction  has  been  graphically  described  bj 
him :  "  Within  five  years  after  their  name  had  spread  terror  and  dismay  over 
all  India,  there  remained  not  a  spot  that  a  Pindaree  could  call  his  home. 
They  had  been  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  numbers  had  been  killed,  all  ruined, 
those  who  espoused  their  cause  had  fallen.  Early  in  the  contest  they  were 
shunned  like  a  eontagion, — ^the  timid  villagers  whom  they  had  so  recently 
oppressed  were  among  the  foremost  to  attack  them."  * 

On  the  6th  of  November  the  Governor-General  had  extorted  by  the 
presence  of  his  powerful  army  a  treaty  with  Scindia,  in  which  that  Mahratta 
chief  engaged  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pindarees.  That  army  was  at 
this  moment  attacked  by  an  enemy  far  more  dangerous  than  any  which  it 
would  be  likely  to  encounter  in  the  field.  It  was  encamped  in  low  ground, 
on  the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  the  Jumna.  The  Indian  cholera  morbus, 
which  had  broken  out  at  Jessore,  had  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and 
reaching  the  camp  of  the  main  British  army  destroyed  in  little  more  than  a 
week  one-tenth  of  the  number  there  crowded  together.  The  camp  was 
broken  up,  and  the  army  marched  on  in  the  hope  of  reaching  some  spot  where 
the  disease  would  be  less  fatal.  It  was  the  end  of  November  before  the 
remnant  of  this  fine  army  having  reached  Erech,  on  the  Bettwa  river,  the 
pestilence  seemed  to  have  exhausted  its  force.  During  its  rage  the  marquess 
of  Hastings  fiilly  expected  to  be  a  victim ;  for  his  personal  attendants  were 
dropping  all  around  him.  Bury  me  in  my  tent,  he  said,  lest  the  enemy 
should  hear  of  my  death,  and  attack  my  disheartened  troops.  Scindia  had 
seised  the  opportunity,  not  to  render  aid  against  the  Pindarees,  but  to  invite 
them  to  come  into  his  territory.  The  cholera  passed  away,  and  the  Gt)vernor- 
Cteneral  hurried  back  to  his  former  position  to  cut  off  the  possible  junction 
between  the  marauding  bands  and  Scindia's  troops.  In  the  remaining  months 
of  1817  and  the  beginning  of  1818  the  Mahratta  confederacy  was  utterly 
broken  np  by  the  successes  of  the  British.  The  Eajah  of  Nagpore,  after  a 
battle  of  eighteeil  hours,  was  defeated,  and  his  town  of  Nagpore  taken  on  the 
26th  of  November.  Holkar  was  beaten  on  the  21st  of  December  at  the  battle 
of  Meehudpoor,  and  peace  was  concluded  with  him  on  the  6th  of  January. 
The  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas  surrendered  to  the  English  in  the  following 
June,  agreeing  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  become  a  pensioner  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

Daring  the  period  of  the  administration  of  the  marquess  of  Hastings 
Ceylon  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  British  dominion.  The  Dutch  had  been 
in  poaaeedon  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  this  island  from  the  beginning  ot 
^he  seventeenth  century,  whilst  the  interior,  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Kandy, 
waa  governed  by  native  princes,  with  whom  the  Dutch  were  continually  at  war. 
In  1796  these  maritime  provinces  were  wrested  from  the  Dutch  by  a  British 
aimament,  and  our  establishments  there  were  rendered  more  secure  by  the 
aoqnieacence  of  the  King  of  Kandy  in  this  occupation  of  the  coast  districts. 
The  British  administration  of  Ceylon  was  not  connected  with  that  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  it  was  a  distinct  possession  of  the  Crown,  having  been  formally 
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ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  In  1815  the  king  of  Kandj  had  rendered  himself 
60  obnoxious  to  his  subjects  by  a  series  of  atrocities, — such  as  causing  a  mother 
to  pound  her  children  to  death  in  a  mortar, — ^that  his  deposition  took  place, 
and  the  British  were  invited  by  Kandian  chiefs  to  take  possession  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  conquest  of  the  island  was  thus  effected,  and  the  natives  had 
begun  to  taste  the  value  of  a  just  and  merciful  rule,  when,  in  1817,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  was  with  difiELculty  suppressed  after  a 
costly  and  sanguinary  warfare  of  two  years'  duration.  From  1819  to  1B4S 
complete  tranquillity  prevailed  in  that  island,  and  its  material  and  moral  con- 
dition were  greatly  advanced  under  intelligent  and  zealous  governors.  At 
Singapore,  in  1819,  sir  Thomas  Baffles  established  a  factory  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  island,  and  in  1824,  a  cession  in  full  sovereignty  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  was  obtained  by  purchase  from  a  person  who  claimed  to  be 
king  of  Jahore,  and  was  afterwards  raised  to  that  throne.  Malacca  was 
ceded  to  the  British  in  1824  by  treaty  with  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Had  Mr.  Canning  become  G-ovemor- General  of  India  when  his  appointment 
as  successor  of  the  marquess  of  Hastings  was  resolved  upon,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  could  have  carried  through  the  policy  which,  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  he  avowed  in  Parliament  in  1819,  upon  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  marquess  of  Hastings  and  the  army  in  India : — "  Anxious  as  I  am  for 
the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  our  Indian  empire,  I  confess  I  look  at  its 
indefinite  extension  with  awe.  I  earnestly  wish  that  it  may  be  possible  for  us 
to  remain  stationary  where  we  are ;  and  that  what  still  exists  of  substantive 
and  independent  power  in  India  may  stand  untouched  and  unimpaired.  But 
this  consummation,  however  much  it  may  be  desired,  depends  not  on  ourselves 
alone.  Aggression  must  be  repelled,  and  perfidy  must  be  visited  with  its  just 
reward.  And  while  I  join  with  the  thiiJLing  part  of  the  country  in  depre- 
cating advance,  who  shall  say  that  there  is  safety  for  such  a  power  as  ours  in 
retrogradatiou  P  "  *  Of  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  the  theory  of  policy  thus 
set  forth,  the  nation  at  large,  the  East  India  Company,  the  great  Indian  admi- 
nistrators, never  appeared  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  But,  practically^ 
it  was  invariably  found  that  without  advance  there  would  be  retrogradafeion. 
It  was  in  vain  that  those  who  led  the  British  armies  in  India  must  have  felt 
what  Mr.  Canning  expressed — ^with  how  much  jealousy  the  House  and  the 
country  are  in  the  habit  of  appreciating  the  triumphs  of  our  arms  in  India; 
how  our  military  operations,  however  successful,  have  always  been  considered 
as  questionable  in  point  of  justice.f  Lord  Amherst,  who  in  March  1823 
embarked  for  India  as  Governor-General,  had  to  pass  through  this  almost 
inevitable  process  of  entering  upon  a  war  of  conquest  with  the  most  sincere 
desire  to  remain  at  peace.  Within  six  or  seven  months  after  his  arrival  in 
India  he  had  to  write  to  a  friend  at  home : — "  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  most 
unexpectedly  find  myself  engaged  in  war  with  the  king  of  Ava."  %  This  was 
the  war  with  the  Birman  empire,  which  involved  us  in  hostilities  from  March 
1824  to  February,  1826.  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
name  of  Birman  signified  a  great  warlike  race  that  had  founded  various 
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kingdoms,  amongst  which  were  Siam,  Pegu,  Ava,  and  Aracan.  The  kingdoms 
of  Ava  and  of  Pegu  were  in  a  continued  state  of  warfare,  in  which  the  Peguers 
were  ultimately  victorious.  Ava  had  been  conquered  by  them,  when,  in  1753, 
a  man  of  humble  origin  but  of  great  ability,  who  has  been  called  "  the  Napo- 
leon of  the  Hindo-Chinese  peninsula,"*  raised  a  small  force,  which,  constantly 
increasing,  expelled  the  conquerors  and  placed  Alompra  on  the  Birman  throne. 
It  has  been  remarked  as  equally  curious  and  instructive,  that  "  the  last  resto- 
ration of  the  Birman  empire,  and  the  foundation  of  ours  in  India,  were  exactly 
contemporaneous.  Clive  and  Alompra  made  their  conquests  at  the  same 
moment."  t  ^or  nearly  seventy  years  the  British  from  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Birmese  from  the  Irawaddi,  pushed  their  conquests,  whether  by  arms  or  nego- 
tiation, tiU  they  met.  Their  inevitable  rivsdry  soon  led  to  hostilities.  The 
Birmese  had  gradually  subjugated  the  independent  states  which  formerly 
existed  between  their  frontiers  and  those  of  the  Company.  Lord  Amherst, 
in  the  letter  we  have  already  quoted,  describes  how  they  seized  an  island  on 
which  we  had  established  a  small  military  post,  and  when  the  Governor- 
General  mildly  complained  to  the  king  of  Ava  of  this  outrage,  attributing  it 
to  the  mistake  of  the  local  authorities,  a  force  came  down  from  Ava,  "  threat- 
ening to  invade  our  territory  from  one  end  of  the  frontier  to  the  other,  and  to 
re-annex  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  dominions  of  its  rightful  owner,  the 
Lord  of  the  White  Elephant." 

At  the  beginning  of  April  the  Bengal  army  embarked  for  Bangoon,  the 
chief  seaport  of  the  Birman  dominions,  situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
Irawaddi — according  to  lord  Amherst  *Hhe  Liverpool  and  Portsmouth  of 
Ava."  This  important  place  was  taken  possession  of  almost  without  striking 
a  blow ;  but  the  hope  of  the  Governor-General  that  from  thence  he  should 
be  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a  moderate  and  therefore  lasting  peace,  was 
not  very  quickly  realised.  The  British  had  to  deal  with  the  most  warlike  of 
their  neighbours.  The  king  of  Ava  called  his  people  to  arms.  During  the 
rainy  season  they  had  abundant  time  for  preparation;  and  sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  who  occupied  Bangoon,  felt  the  immediate  necessity  of  fortifying  it 
against  the  probable  attack  of  a  bold  and  persevering  enemy.  An  enormous 
pagoda,  more  than  three  hundred  feet  high,  became  a  citadel,  garrisoned  by  a 
battalion  of  European  troops,  and  the  smaller  Bhuddist  temples  assumed  the 
character  of  fortresses.  During  June  and  July  the  Birmese  made  repeated 
attacks  upon  the  British  positions,  but  were  as  constantly  repelled.  On  the 
night  of  the  8(Hh  of  August,  when  the  astrologers  had  decided  that  an  attack 
upon  this  sacred  place  would  free  the  country  from  the  impious  strangers,  a 
body  of  troops  called  Invulnerables  advanced  to  the  northern  gateway.  A 
terrible  cannonade  was  opened  upon  these  dense  masses,  and  they  fled  at  once 
to  the  neighbouring  jungle. 

The  Birmese  were  more  successful  in  their  offensive  operations  In  Bengal. 
Under  the  command  of  an  officer  called  Maha  Bandoola,  the  Aracan  army 
advanced  to  Bamoo,  and  completely  routed  a  detachment  of  native  infantry. 
The  alarm  was  so  great  in  Calcutta  that  the  native  merchants  were  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  remain  with  their  families,  and  the  peasants  almost 
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universally  fled  fVom  their  villages.  The  Birmese,  however,  did  not  advance. 
The  British  had  taken  some  important  places  of  the  Birman  territory,  and 
Maha  Bandoola  was  recalled  hy  the  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant  for  the  defence 
of  his  GK)lden  Empire.  In  December  Maha  Bandoola  brought  sixty  thousand 
fighting  men  to  make  one  overwhelming  attack  upon  Bangoon.  For  seven 
days  there  was  severe  fighting.  The  Birmese  troops  were  repeatedly  driven 
from  their  stockades,  and  at  last,  when  they  advanced  on  the  7th  of  December 
for  a  grand  attack  on  the  great  pagoda,  they  were  driven  back  into  theii 
entrenchments,  and  after  severe  fighting  were  chased  into  the  jungle. 

In  February,  1825,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  began  to  move  up  the  Irawaddi 
into  the  interior  of  the  Birman  empire.    As  part  of  his  force  advanced  to 
attack  the  formidable  works  of  Donoopew,  they  were  repulsed,  and  the  retreat 
was  so  precipitate  that  the  wounded  men  were  not  carried  off.   The  barbarity 
in  warfare  of  the  Birmese  was  notorious.     These  unfortunate  men  were  aU 
crucified,  and  their  bodies  sent  floating  down  the  river  upon  rafts.     On  the 
25th  of  March  sir  Archibald  Campbell  undertook  the  siege  of  Donoopew. 
For  a  week  there  had  been  an  incessant  fire  from  our  mortars  and  rockets, 
and  the  breaching  batteries  were  about  to  be  opened,  when  two  Lascars,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners,  came  to  the  camp,  and  said  that  the  chiefs  and  all 
the  Birmese  army  had  fled,  for  that  Maha  Bandoola  had  been  killed  the  day 
before  by  one  of  our  shells.    By  the  possession  of  Donoopew  the  navigation 
of  the  Irawaddi  became  wholly  under  our  command.    The  army  continued  to 
advance,  and  Prome  was  occupied  at  the  end  of  April.     The  rainy  mon- 
soon now  set  in,  and  there  was  a  suspension  of  operations.    In  the  middle  oi 
November  and  beginning  of  December  there  were  two  great  battles,   in 
the  latter  of  which  the  Birmese  were  thoroughly  discomfited.     Overtures  of 
peace  were  now  made,  but  their  object  was  only  to  gain  time.    At  the  begin- 
ning of  1826  there  was  severe  fighting  as  the  British  advanced  towards  Ava. 
Bepeated  defeats  and  the  approach  of  a  conquering  army  compelled  the  king 
really  to  sue  for  peace  when  the  British  had  reached  Yandaboo,  only  forty- 
five  miles  from  the  capital.    He  had  previously  refused  to  ratify  preliminaries 
which  had  been  concluded  on  the  3rd  of  January,  in  announcing  which  event 
to  her  friends  at  home,  lady  Amherst  described  herself  "  in  the  highest  state 
of  exultation  and  joy."  *    The  vigorous  operations  of  sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
who  had  defeated  a  large  army  styled  ''  The  Betrievers  of  the  King's  glory," 
had  finally  compelled  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  which  was  signed  on  the  2iith 
of  February.    By  this  treaty  the  king  of  Ava  agreed  to  renounce  all  claims 
upon  the  principality  of  Assam  and  its  dependencies ;  to  cede  in  perpetuity 
the  conquered  provinces  of  Aracan,  of  Yeh,  of  Tavoy,  of  Mergui,  and  of 
Tenasserim;    and  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  crore  of  rupees   towards   the 
expenses  of  the  war.     He  farther  agreed  that  accredited  British  ministers 
should  be  allowed  to  reside  at  Ava ;  that  an  accredited  Birmese  minister 
should  reside  at  Calcutta ;  and  that  free  trade  to  British  subjects  should  be 
allowed  in  the  Birmese  dominions. 

The  fierce  conflict  of  two  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddi  presented  a 
memorable  example  of  that  courage  and  endurance  which  eventually  over- 
comes dangers  and  difficulties  apparently  insuperable.  It  has  been  truly  said 
by  an  officer  engaged  in  this  war,  **  Perhaps  there  are  few  instances  on  record 
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in  the  hiatory  of  any  nation  of  a  mere  handful  of  men,  with  constitutiona 
broken  down  by  many  montha  of  previous  diseaae  and  privation,  forcing  their 
way  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties,  and  through  a  wildemesa  hitherto  un- 
trodden by  Europeans,  to  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  from  the  spot 
where  they  originally  disembarked,  and*  ultimately  dictating  a  peace  within 
three  days'  nuu^h  of  the  enemy's  capital.*'  •  During  these  land  operations, 
with  all  this  bravery  and  fortitude  of  the  little  army,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  succeed  without  the  active  co-operation  of  a  flotilla  on  the  rivers. 
The  naval  assistance  thus  rendered  is  memorable  for  **  the  employment  of  a 
power  then  for  the  first  time  introduced,  into  war — steam.  The  steam- vessel 
nad  been  very  useful,  not  merely  in  carrying  on  communications  with  des- 
patch but  in  overcoming  formidable  resistance."  t 

During  the  last  year  of  the  Birmese  war  the  East  India  Company  became 
engaged  in  a  new  conflict,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  native  prince,  with 
whom  we  were  in  alliance,  against  an  usurper.  The  Eajah  of  Bhurtpore, 
before  his  death  at  the  beginning  of  1825,  had  declared  his  son  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor, and  had  included  him  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Company.  The 
nephew  of  the  deceased  prince  raised  a  revolt  against  this  succession.  Many 
of  the  native  princes  looked  on  anxiously  to  see  if  the  British,  with  the  Bir- 
mese war  on  their  hands,  would  put  forth  any  strength  to  maintain  one  of 
their  devoted  adherents.  In  the  streets  of  Delhi  the  populace  had  shouted, 
"  The  rule  of  the  Company  is  at  an  end."  The  prince  who  had  been  expelled 
had  been  assured  by  sir  David  Ochterlony  that  he  should  be  supported.  Lord 
Amherst  was  at  first  for  non-interference.  He  knew  that  Bhurtpore  had  been 
deemed  impregnable ;  and  he  might  fear  that,  now  occupied  with  an  enormous 
force  by  the  usurping  Eajah,  the  same  ill  fortune  might  befall  an  attack  upon 
the  place  as  had  befallen  lord  Lake  in  1805,  when  he  was  beaten  from  the 
dty  by  the  Jauts,  who  had  ever  since  regarded  themselves  as  invincible.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  lord  Combermere,  in  his  Peninsular  experience 
as  sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  had  seen  what  war  was  in  its  most  difficult  operations, 
and  be  could  not  despair  of  takiug  an  Indian  fortress  when  he  recollected  the 
terrible  sieges  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  Badajoz.  He  had  just  come  to  India 
to  sueceed  sir  Edward  Paget  in  the  chief  command.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
described  his  old  companion-in-arms  as  having  lost  no  time  in  joining  the 
army  on  his  arrival  in  India,  and  as  having  travelled  upwards  of  a  thousand 
miles  in  ten  days,  in  order  that  he  might  begin  the  operations  at  a  proper 
season.  ''He  had  commenced  those  operations,"  says  the  duke,  "carried 
them  on  with  that  vigour  and  activity  which  insured  their  success,  and  had 
dosed  them  by  a  military  feat  which  had  never  been  surpassed  by  any  army 
upon  any  occasion."  %  Lord  Combermere,  upon  his  arrival  before  Bhiirtpore, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  usurper,  requesting  him  to  send  out  the  women  and 
children,  who  should  have  safe-conduct.  This  humane  request  was  not 
acceded  to.  On  the  23rd  of  November  the  bombardment  commenced.  On 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January  the  assault  began  at  the  signal  given  by 
the  explosion  of  a  mine,  which  utterly  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  salient 

*  Lieai-CoL  Alexander  H.  Tollodi,  quoted  in  Mao  Farlane's  *'  Our  Indian  Empire,"  voL  ii. 
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angle  of  the  fortress.  Oar  troops  rushed  in  at  the  breaches.  In  two  hours 
the  whole  rampart,  though  obstinately  defended,  was  in  our  possession,  and 
early  in  the  afternoon  the  citadel  surrendered.  The  formidable  works  of 
Bhurtpore  were  afterwards  destroyed;  the  rightful  prince  was  reinstated; 
and  the  people  returned  to  their  allegiance.  The  rapid  and  decided  success 
of  lord  Combermere  dissipated  the  fears  which  bishop  Heber  had  expressed 
to  his  friends  at  home  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  He  thought  that 
should  lord  Combermere  fail,  ''  all  Northern  and  Western  India,  eyery  man 
who  owns  a  sword  and  can  buy  or  steal  a  horse,  will  be  up  against  us,  less 
from  disliking  us  than  in  the  hope  of  booty." 

Before  concluding  this  notice  of  the  adSairs  of  India  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  three  goyemors-general,  we  must  adyert  to  a  matter  of  important 
controyersy — ^the  regulation  of  the  Press  in  India.  The  first  •  newspaper 
published  under  the  rule  of  the  Company  was  one  established  at  Calcutta  in 
1781.  Other  newspapers  were  set  up  during  the  next  twenty  years.  In 
1799,  under  the  administration  of  the  marquess  Wellesley,  regulations  were 
issued  for  the  newspaper  press,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  no 
paper  should  be  published  until  it  had  been  preyiously  inspected  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  goyemment,  or  by  a  person  duly  authorized  by  him.  The 
penalty  for  contravening  these  regulations  was  immediate  embarkation  for 
Europe.  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  **  History  of  British  India,"  describes  the 
Indian  press  as  a  great  nuisance,  in  its  indecorous  attacks  upon  priyate  life, 
and  its  ignorant  censures  of  public  measures,  to  control  which  lord  Wellesley*s 
regulations  were  framed.  In  1818  the  marquess  of  Hastings  promulgated 
new  regulations,  which  did  not  attempt  to  establish  a  censorship,  but  pro* 
hibited  animadversions  on  proceedings  in  England  connected  with  the 
government  of  India;  discussions  on  the  political  transactions  of  local 
administration;  private  scandal;  and  disquisitions  having  a  tendenqr  to 
create  alarm  amongst  the  natives  as  to  the  probability  of  any  interference 
with  their  religious  opinions  or  ceremonies.  In  1816  Mr.  James  Silk  Buck- 
ingham, who  had  obtained  a  licence  to  reside  in  Calcutta,  purchased  the 
copyright  of  two  of  the  newspapers  published  there,  and  amalgamated  them 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Calcutta  Journal."  Although  the  marquess  of  Hast- 
ings had  abolished  the  censorship  previous  to  publication,  he  had  established 
a  tribunal  whose  business  it  was  to  watch  the  statements  and  opinions  of  the 
Indian  newspaper  press,  and  to  give  to  their  conductors  that  sort  of  warning 
with  which  we  are  familiar  enough  in  the  control  of  the  press  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country.  In  India  a  neglect  of  such  warnings  woidd  be  followed  by  the 
deportatiou  of  the  offending  proprietor,  if  not  by  a  total  suppression  of  the 
journal  in  which  he  had  embarked  his  property.  Mr.  Buckingham,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  Dr.  Phillimore  in  the  House  of  Commons,  received 
three  such  warnings  previous  to  the  marquess  of  Hastings  resigning  his 
administration,  one  of  which,  in  1822,  was  called  for  by  his  offence  in 
traducing  the  government  of  India  respecting,  the  kingdom  of  Oude.*  Mr. 
Adam,  during  the  interval  in  which  he  administered  the  government  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  lord  Amherst,  took  a  very  summary  mode  to  put  an 
end  to  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  strictures  upon  Indian  affairs,  and 
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especially  of  a  freedom  most  obnoxious  to  the  authorities — the  disposal  of 
their  patronage.  The  appointment  by  Mr.  Adam  of  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
the  bead  of  the  Presbyterian  establishment  in  India,  to  the  lucrative  agency 
through  which  the  goyemment  was  supplied  with  stationery,  called  forth 
the  animadyersions  of  '*  The  Calcutta  Journal."  Mr.  Adam  immediately 
annulled  Mr.  Buckingham's  licence  to  remain  in  India,  adding  the  threat 
that  if  he  were  found  in  the  country  after  two  months  he  should  be  sent  to 
England  as  a  prisoner.  Mr.  Buckingham  transferred  his  paper  to  a  British* 
bom  subject  of  the  name  of  Amot.  At  the  period  of  lord  Amherst's  arrival, 
by  a  series  of  arbitrary  proceedings  the  deportation  of  Mr.  Amot  was 
effected ;  **  The  Calcutta  Journal"  suppressed ;  and  its  circulation  merged  in 
a  Calcutta  newspaper,  over  which  the  government  had  efficient  control  by  its 
appointment  of  an  editor.  Mr.  Buckingham, — ^who  long  made  England 
resound  with  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and  who  was  in  some  degree  recom- 
pensed by  a  large  public  subscription, — appealed  to  the  Privy  Council  against 
the  regulations  of  the  Bengal  government  on  the  subject  of  the  Press.  The 
East  India  Company  contended  before  the  Privy  Council,  as  Dr.  Phillimore 
contended  in  his  place  in  Parliament  in  1826 :  "  When  the  House  considered 
the  rast  importance  of  our  possessions  in  India,  and  the  delicate  tie  by  which 
they  were  held — that  a  handful  of  Europeans  exercised  supreme  sway  over 
many  millions  of  the  native  people,  and  that  our  empire  was  maintained  by 
opinion  alone— they  must  see  that  if  the  same  freedom  of  discussion  were 
allowed  to  prevail  in  that  country  as  we  enjoyed  in  this,  and  if  individuals 
were  permitted  to  traduce  the  government  through  the  means  of  the  press,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  retain  the  power  which  this  country  held  in  India."* 
Nevertheless,  lord  Amherst  adopted  a  different  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Preaii,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  most  prudent,  as  it  was  the  most  dignified. 
fie  had  made  one  mistake  on  this  subject  upon  his  first  arrival  in  India, 
seduced,  it  is  alleged,  by  evil  counsels.  "  Ever  after,  while  his  lordship  was 
present  in  Calcutta  to  protect  it,  the  Press  enjoyed  a  freedom  unknown  to  it 
for  forty-four  years,  and  experience  showed,  as  it  had  done  before,  that  that 
freedom  was  as  safe  as  it  was  beneficial."  f  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  bishop  Heber,  whilst  maintaining  the  inconvenience  and  even 
danger  of  unrestricted  political  discussion,  **  acknowledged  that  the  dangers 
ascribed  to  a  free  press  in  India  had  been  exaggerated." 

In  the  history  of  British  India  up  to  this  period,  we  find  very  few  traces 
of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  call  forth  the  material 
resources  of  the  Peninsula ;  to  supply  by  new  appliances  of  modem  science 
the  decay  of  the  ancient  works  by  which  lands  were  irrigated  and  famine 
prerented ;  to  bring  distant  places  into  correspondence  by  roads  and  improved 
navigation.  The  all-absorbing  business  of  conquest  prevented  any  marked 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  native  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  of  the 
communications  by  which  produce  could  be  conveyed  &om  the  producer  to 
the  consumer.  The  Company  was  indeed  very  solicitous  about  the  growth 
of  opium,  its  great  source  of  revenue,  but  it  did  little  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  the  British  demand   for  which  would  have  formed   a   sufficient 
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excitement  to  its  growth  and  preparation  for  market  by  improyed  processes. 
Some  efforts  in  this  direction  were  howeyer  made  by  the  East  India  Company. 
As  early  as  1788  they  distributed  amongst  the  natives  seeds  from  different 
cotton-growing  countries.  In  1813  they  brought  an  American  to  teach  the 
people  how  to  cultivate  the  cotton-plant,  and  they  imported  American  gins 
for  cleaning  the  wool.  Small  progress  was  made  in  carrying  forward  such 
improvements.  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  of  the  sugar  cane,  of  the  hemp- 
plimt,  and  of  the  cereals,  would  be  always  restricted  to  the  local  demand, 
as  long  as  roads  and  water  communications  were  neglected  by  the  authorities 
which  governed  the  country.  Lord  William  Bentinck  succeeded  lord  Amherst 
as  Governor- General,  and  until  his  administration  the  roads  of  the  country 
consisted  of  little  more  than  native  wheel-tracks.  *'  Above  Allahabad,  and 
m  various  other  parts,  so  recently  as  the  year  1830,  a  regiment  proceeding 
in  course  of  relief  from  one  station  to  another,  had  to  be  preceded  by  a  native 
guide."  • 

*  ''OxnpAmaii  to  the  Almuiac,  IS57.** 
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Ths  death  of  Mr.  Canning  placed  Lord  Q-odericIi  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment.  The  composition  of  the  Cabinet  waa  slightlj  altered.  Mr.  Huskisson 
became  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Herries  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
government  was  generally  considered  to  be  weak,  and  not  calculated  for  a 
long  endurance.  Its  greatest  accession  of  strength  seemed  to  be  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  by  the  duke  of  WelliDgton. 
Lord  Eldon,  in  serious  apprehension  that  this  appointment  committed  the  duke 
to  the  support  of  the  administration,  wrote  to  him  a  letter  which  called  forth 
this  explanation :  **  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  administration  have  no  claim 
upon  my  services  out  of  my  profession,  I,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  of  no 
counsel  or  party  against  them.''*  The  cabinet  of  lord  G-oderich  had  not  a 
long  existence.  It  lasted  scarcely  five  months,  and  it  fell  through  the  petty 
jealousies  of  some  of  its  members,  which  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the 
tottering  fabric. 

On  the  10th  of  November  it  was  known  in  London  that  despatches  had 
been  received  at  the  Admiralty,  announcing  a  great  naval  battle  in  the  bay  of 
Kavarino.  If  the  popular  belief  in  omens  of  national  success  or  disaster  had 
not  nearly  passed  away,  the  public  might  have  looked  with  trembling  anxiety 
to  these  despatches,  in  the  dread  that  the  battle  would  prove  a  defeat.  For, 
at  the  lord  mayor's  banquet  on  the  9th  of  November,  a  great  device  of  illu- 
minated lamps  representing  an  anchor  suddenly  fell  down  upon  the  dignitaries 
below,  slightly  wounding  the  duke  of  Clarence' and  the  lord  mayor,  scattering 
unwelcome  oH  over  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  who  graced  the  civic  feast,  and 
altogether  marring  the  usual  flow  of  hollow  compliment  which  is  so  coarsely 
proffered  and  so  greedily  accepted  en  these  occasions.    The  Gazette  soon  pro* 
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claimed  that  the  Turkish  fleet  had  been  nearly  annihilated  ;  that  the  flags  of 
England,  France,  and  Bussia  floated  supreme  on  the  shores  of  the  Morea. 
Nevertheless,  politicians  shook  their  heads  at  what  thej  considered  an  aggres- 
sion, which  might  lead  to  an  interminable  war — an  aggression  which  ultra- 
Toryism  regarded  as  particularly  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  crippled  the 
means  of  a  despotic  Power  effectually  to  crush  its  rebellious  subjects.  The 
Sublime  Porte  had  well  learnt  the  lessons  taught  by  the  Congresses  of 
Troppau  and  Laybach  when  it  proclaimed,  in  its  manifesto  of  the  preyious 
June,  that  *'  Almighty  wisdom,  in  dividing  the  universe  into  different  coun- 
tries, has  assigned  to  each  a  Sovereign,  into  whose  hands  the  reins  of  absolute 
authority  over  the  nations  subject  to  his  dominion  are  placed." 

When  the  demand  under  the  Treaty  of  London,  which  was  made  by 
England,  France,  and  Eussia,  for  an  immediate  armistice,  as  a  preliniinary 
and  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  opening  of  any  negotiation,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Ambassadors  of  these  Powers  at  Constantinople,  the  Divan 
declined  to  recognize  any  interference  with  its  conduct  towards  its  rebellious 
subjects.  The  Greeks  readily  accepted  the  armistice  proposed  by  the  Treaty. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  had  come  from  Alexandria  with  the  Egyptian  fleet  during  the 
period  of  the  discussions  at  Constantinople.  The  Allied  fleets  were  lying  off^ 
Navarino,  their  admirals  being  without  authority  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  Egyptian  fleet  with  the  Turkish,  already  moored  in  that  harbour.  The 
Egyptian  commander  was  informed  by  sir  Edward  Codrington  that  he  might 
return,  if  he  chose,  with  a  safe  conduct  to  Alexandria,  but  that  if  he  entered 
the  harbour  he  would  not  be  suffered  to  come  out.  Ibrahim  Pasha  made  hi» 
choice  to  join  the  Turkish  fleet.  On  the  25th  of  September  a  conference 
took  place  between  the  admirals  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  at  which  the  Egyptian 
prince  entered  into  a  verbal  agreement  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  during 
twenty  days.  The  English  and  French  commanders,  relying  upon  this  agree- 
ment, sailed  to  Zante  to  obtain  fresh  provisions.  Ibrahim  Pasha  then  came 
out  of  the  harbour,  with  the  object  of  carrying  his  warfare  to  some  other 
point  in  the  Morea.  Sir  Edward  Codrington  met  him  near  Patras  with  a 
small  force,  and  compelled  him  to  return.  After  that,  says  the  Protocol  of 
the  three  admirals,  "  the  troops  of  the  Pasha  have  not  ceased  carrying  on  a 
species  of  warfare  more  destructive  and  exterminating  than  before,  putting 
women  and  children  to  the  sword,  burniDg  their  habitations,  and  teanng  up 
trees  by  the  roots,  in  order  to  complete  the  devastation  of  the  country." 
The  despatch  of  sir  Edward  Codrington,  dated  from  H.M.S.  Asia,  in  the- 
port  of  Navarino,  narrates  the  subsequent  decisive  event.  The  Count  de 
Hayden,  rear-admiral  of  Bussia,  and  the  French  rear-admiral  the 
Chevalier  de  Bigny,  having  agreed  with  him  to  enter  the  port  in 
order  to  induce  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  discontinue  his  brutal  war  of  extermi- 
nation, took  up  their  anchorage  about  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
tbe  20th  of  October.  The  Turkish  ships  were  moored  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  The  combined  fleet  was  formed  in  the  order  of  sailing  in  two 
columns,  the  British  and  French  forming  the  weather  or  starboard  line,  and> 
the  Bussian  the  lee  line.  The  Asia  led  in,  followed  by  the  Genoa  and  Albion, 
and  anchored  close  alongside  a  ship  of  the  line  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Gapitana- 
Bey.  The  stations  of  the  French  and  Bussian  squadrons  were  marked 
out  by  the  English  admiral,  who  was  the  chief  in  command.    "  I  gave* 
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orders,**  sajB  sir  Edward,  ''that  no  gun  should  be  fired  unless  guns  were 
fired  bj  tbe  Turks,  and  those  orders  were  strictlj  observed."  The  three 
British  ships  passed  the  batteries,  and  moored  without  anj  act  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks,  although  thej  were  evidently  prepared  for  a  general 
action.  At  the  eutrance  of  the  harbour  were  six  Turkish  fire-vessels,  which 
a  portion  of  the  English  squadron  were  appointed  to  watch.  On  the  Dart- 
mouth sending  a  boat  towards  one  of  these  vessels  her  crew  was  fired 
upon  bj  musketry.  The  fire  was  returned  from  the  Dartmouth  and  La 
Syrine,  which  bore  the  fiag  of  admiral  de  Bigny.  An  Egyptian  ship  then 
fired  a  cannon*shot  at  the  Prench  admiral's  vessel,  which  was  immediately 
leiumed ;  "^  and  thus,"  says  sir  Edward  Codrington,  "  very  shortly  afterwards 
the  battle  became  generaL"  Affcer  describing,  with  the  usual  indistinctness, 
the  movements  of  various  ships,  he  comes  to  the  catastrophe.  "This 
bloody  and  destructive  battle  was  continued  with  unabated  fury  for  four 
hours,  and  the  scene  of  wreck  and  devastation  which  presented  itself  at  its 
termination  was  such  as  has  been  seldom  before  witnessed."  Of  the 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  fleets,  which  numbered  about  a  himdred  and  twenty 
men-of-war  and  transports,  one-half  were  sunk,  burnt,  or  driven  on  shore. 
!Aie  Allied  admirals  published  a  notice  after  the  battle,  that  as  they  did  not 
enter  Navarino  with  a  hostile  intention,  but  only  to  renew  propositions  to 
the  commanders  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  they  would  forbear  from  destroying 
what  ships  of  the  Ottoman  navy  might  still  remain,  "  now  that  so  signal  a 
vengeance  has  been  taken  for  the  first  cannon-shot  wliich  has  been  ventured 
to  be  fired  on  the  Allied  fiags."  They  threatened  that  if  there  were  any  new 
act  of  hostility  they  would  immediately  destroy  the  remaining  vessels  and 
the  forts  of  Navarino.  The  despatch  of  sir  Edward  announcing  the  victory 
contains  a  frank  admission  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  other  feelings  than 
those  of  professional  obedience  to  his  instructions :  "  When  I  found  that  the 
boasted  Ottoman  word  of  honour  was  made  a  sacrifice  to  wanton,  savage 
devastation,  and  that  a  base  advantage  was  taken  of  our  reliance  upon 
Ibrabim's  good  faith,  I  own  I  felt  a  desire  to  punish  the  oflenders. — But  it 
was  my  dn^  to  refrain,  and  refrain  I  did ;  and  I  can  assure  his  royal  highness 
[the  dake  of  Clarence]  that  I  would  still  have  avoided  this  disastrous 
extremity,  if  other  means  had  been  open  to  me." 

The  differences  upon  financial  measures  between  Mr.  Herries  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Ck>lonie8,  could  not  be  reconciled  by  lord  G-oderich,  and  he  therefore  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  king  on  the  9th  of  January,  1828.  His  majesty 
immediately  sent  to  lord  Lyndhurst  to  desire  that  he  and  the  duke  of 
IVellington  should  come  to  Windsor.  The  king  told  the  duke  that  he 
wished  him  to  form  a  government  of  which  he  should  be  the  head.  **  He 
Hid  that  he  thought  the  government  must  be  composed  of  persons  of  both 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  Boman  Catholic  question ;  that  he  approved  of 
an  his  late  and  former  servants ;  and  that  he  had  no  objection  to  anybody 
excepting  to  lord  G-rey."*  It  was  understood  that  lord  Lyndhurst  was  to 
continue  in  oflGLce.  The  duke  of  Wellington  immediately  applied  to  Mr.  Feel, 
who,  returning  to  his  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart  ment, 

•  «  Memoin  bj  Sir  Bobert  Peel,**  part  i.  p.  12 ;  letter  of  the  dake. 
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saw  the  impossibility  of  xe-uniting  in  tbis  administration  those  who  had 
formed  the  Cabinet  of  lord  Liverpool.  He  desired  to  strengthen  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  by  the  iDtroduction  of  some  of  the  more 
important  of  Mr.  Canning's  friends  into  the  Cabinet  and  to  fill  some  of  the 
lesser  offices.  The  earl  of  Dudley,  Mr.  Huskisson,  lord  Palmerston,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Q-rant  became  members  of  the  new  administration.  Mr.  William 
Lamby  afterwards  lord  Melbourne,  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary  fo^ 
Ireland.  The  ultra-Tories  were  greatly  indignant  at  these  arrangements 
They  groaned  and  reviled  as  if  the  world  was  unchanged.  The  duke  A 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  had  disappointed  the  country  by  making  a  mixed 
government ;  Mr.  Huskisson  was  odious  to  the  agriciUtural  and  shipping 
interests ;  the  whole  cabinet  was  composed  of  a  majority  of  favourers  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  claims ;  above  all,  lord  Eldon  was  omitted.*  The  ex-chan- 
cellor considered  himself  very  ill-used,  and  publicly  said, "  I  don't  know  why 
I  am  not  a  minister."  Mr.  Feel,  in  his  private  correspondence  of  this  date, 
shows  how  clearly  he  saw  that  the  nation  could  no  longer  be  governed  upon 
the  old  exclusive  principles.  He  was  fast  sliding  into  that  liberality  which 
was  incomprehensible  to  those  who  had  looked  upon  his  previous  career. 
He  writes,  on  the  18th  of  January,  "  I  care  not  for  the  dissatisfsu^tion  oT 
ultra-Tories ;  this  country  ought  not  and  cannot  be  governed  upon  any  other 
principles  than  those  of  firmness,  no  doubt,  but  of  firmness  combined  with 
moderation."  A  fortnight  afterwards  he  asks,  in  writing  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent,— Wliat  would  have  been  the  inevitable  fate  of  a  government  com- 
posed of  himself  and  of  some  ultra-Tories  whom  he  names,  who  would  indeed 
be  supported  by  very  warm  friends,  but  those  very  warm  friends  country 
gentlemen  and  fox-hunters,  who  would  attend  one  night  in  parliament,  but 
who  would  quickly  weary  of  sitting  up  till  one,  two,  or  three  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  fighting  questions  of  detail  P  The  greater  difficulty  was  expressed 
in  the  fact  that  the  country  could  no  longer  be  governed  by  "  country  gentle- 
men and  fox-hunters."  t 

On  the  29th  of  January  Parliament  was  opened  by  Commission.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  Boyal  Speech  was  that  which,  after  reciting  the 
progress  of  events  in  the  East,  and  referring  to  the  treaty  with  France  and 
Bussia,  says — "  With  a  view  to  carry  into  efiect  the  object  of  the  treaty,  a 
collision,  wholly  unexpected  by  his  Majesty,  took  place  in  the  port  of  Navarino 
between  the  fleets  of  the  contracting  Powers  and  that  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
Kotwithstanding  the  valour  displayed  by  the  combined  fleet,  his  Majesty 
deeply  laments  that  this  conflict  should  have  occurred  with  the  naval  force  of 
an  ancient  ally ;  but  he  still  entertains  a  confident  hope  that  this  untoward 
event  will  not  be  followed  by  further  hostilities,  and  will  not  impede  that 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  existing  differences  between  the  Porte  and  the 
G-reeks,  to  which  it  is  so  manifestly  their  common  interest  to  accede."  The 
expression  "untoward  event"  produced  angry  remonstrances  from  many 
quarters — from  the  Whigs,  from  some  of  lord  Goderich's  ministry,  fipom  the 
friends  of  sir  Edward  Codrington,  But  all  united  in  declaring  that  no  blame 
was  attached  to  that  gallant  officer.    The  duke  of  Wellingtoni  in  a  few 

•  "  Diary  of  Lord  Colchester,"  vol.  iii.  p.  534, 
t  "Memoin  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  pp.  10,  17. 
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straightforward  words,  defended  the  expression.  TThe  Treaty  of  July  was  not 
intended  to  lead  to  hostilities.  The  former  goyemment  thought  the  object  of 
the  treaty  would  be  eflfected  without  hostilities.  "  Therefore,  I  say,  that  when 
unfortunately  the  operations  under  the  treaty  did  lead  to  lostilities,  it  was 
an  untoward  circumstance." 

In  the  debate  upon  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Brougham  raised  yery  strong  objections  to  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  as  the  head  of  the  govelrnment.  Though  he  professed  to  entertain 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  noble  duke's  military  genius,  he  evidently  under- 
valued his  administrative  talents.  He  thought  a  great  soldier's  experience  was 
no  fit  preparation  for  civil  duties.  Mr.  Brougham  had  not  then  the  advantage 
of  knowing,  through  the  publication  of  the  duke's  "  Despatches,"  how  equal 
he  was  to  the  highest  statesmanship,  with  probably  the  one  exception  of 
undervaluing  the  strength  of  popular  opinion.  Mr.  Brougham  in  1828 
thought  it  unconstitutional  that  almost  the  whole  patronage  of  the  State 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  military  Premier.  With  his  unfailing 
power  of  sarcasm,  he  considered  that  there  was  no  validity  in  the  objection 
that  the  duke  was  incapable  of  speaking  in  public  as  a  First  Minister  ought  to 
speak,  because  he  had  heard  last  year  the  duke  declare  in  another  place,  that 
he  was  unfit  for  the  situation  of  First  Minister,  "  and  he  really  thought  he 
had  never  heard  a  better  speech  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life."  Mr. 
Brougham  wound  up  his  objections  to  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  by  a  passage  of  splendid  declamation,  whose  concluding  words, 
especially,  were  echoed  through  the  country  with  extraordinary  fervour — with 
an  enthusiasm  which  speedily  carried  forward  the  small  beginnings  of  a 
great  change  to  very  decided  results  which  would  more  than  ever  make  the 
action  of  the  government  in  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  When  he  had  called  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to 
the  head  of  the  government  unconstitutional,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  he  said, 
that  he  was  inclined  to  exaggerate.  "  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  there 
would  be  no  unconstitutional  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  These 
were  not  the  times  for  such  an  attempt.  There  had  been  periods  when  the 
country  heard  with  dismay  that  the  soldier  was  abroad.  That  was  not  the 
case  now.  Let  the  soldier  be  ever  so  much  abroad,  in  the  present  age  he 
could  do  nothing.  There  was  another  person  abroad — a  less  important 
person — in  the  eyes  of  some  an  insignificant  person — whose  labours  had 
tended  to  produce  this  state  of  things — the  Schoolmaster  was  abroad."  * 

It  was  no  idle  boast  of  the  orator  that  education  was  in  various  ways 
raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  community.  There  had 
been  a  real  beginning  of  this  great  work.  Yet  it  was  only  a  beginning. 
To  imagine,  however,  that  England  had  been  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of 
education,  whilst  the  schoolmaster  was  doing  his  work  efficiently  in  Scotland, 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  mistake.  When  the  endowed  Grammar-schools  were 
ibunded,  it  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  their  benefactors  that  all  the  people 
— or,  in  the  language  of  those  ages,  that  all  the  poor — should  be  instructed. 
A  few  who  were  uuable  to  pay  for  their*  education  were  to  be  selected,  and 
these  were  to  receive  for  ever  an  education  of  the  highest  order.    These 

*  Haonrd,  voL  zHiL  ooL  6& 
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schools  were  the  natural  successors  of  the  schools  and  chantries  of  the  unre* 
formed  Church.  This  was  the  only  system  of  education  in  England  almost 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Bevolution.  The  commercial  classes  had  then  grown 
into  wealUi  and  importance,  and  they  began  to  think  that  schools  in  which 
nothing  was  taught  but  Latin  and  Q-reek  were  not  altogether  fitted  for  those 
destined  to  a  life  of  traffic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  endowments  and  subscriptions  in  most  towns,  not  for  new  Orammaxu 
schools,  but  for  new  Free-schools.  During  the  progress  of  educatian  in 
recent  years,  it  has  been  common  to  speak  with  contempt  of  these  sdiools 
and  of  the  instruction  afforded  in  them.  With  a  comparatively  small  popa- 
lation,  these  Eree-schools,  we  yenture  to  think  in  oppositioQ  to  modem 
authorities,  were  admirable  beginnings  of  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes. 
While  the  Grammar-schools  were  making  diyines  and  lawyers  and  physidaiui 
out  of  the  sons  of  the  professional  classes  and  the  wealthier  tradesmen,  the 
Free-schools  were  making  cleyer  handicraftsmen  and  thriving  burgesses  out  of 
the  sons  of  the  mechanics  and  the  labourers ;  and  many  a  man  who  had  been  a 
charity-boy  in  his  native  to¥m,  when  he  had  risen  to  competence,  pointed 
with  an  honest  pride  to  the  institution  which  had  made  him  what  he  was, 
and  drew  his  purse-strings  to  perpetuate  for  others  the  benefits  which  he  had 
himself  enjoyed.  The  Beports  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  Charities 
presented  in  1842,  showed  that  the  annual  income  of  the  Gbammar-schoola 
(some,  however,  being  exempted  from  the  inquiry)  was  152,0472.,  and  the 
income  of  the  Free-schools  141,385/.  There  was  also  an  income  amounting 
to  19,112/.  belonging  to  charities  for  general  educational  purposes.  This 
income  was  a  small  educational  foundation  for  the  whole  population  in 
England  and  Wales  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first 
attempt  to  place  the  instruction  of  the  poor  upon  a  broader  basis  was 
by  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  in  1783.  Mr.  Malthus  (in  1808) 
described  these  institutions  as  very  few,  some  objectionable,  and  all  impec* 
feet.  But  the  Parliamentary  Betiuns  of  1818  exhibit  5100  Sunday  schooli, 
attended  by  452,000  children.  In  1833  the  number  of  Sunday  school 
scholars  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half.  In  1818,  the  Betums,  under  a 
Circular  Letter  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  the  respective  parishes,  showed 
that  there  were  about  15,000  unendowed  day-schools,  containing  about 
500,000  scholars.  Of  these  336,000  were  in  the  ordinary  schools,— the  private 
day-schools,  such  as  have  always  existed  amongst  us,  for  the  education  of  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes.  There  were  only  then,  when  the  systems  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster  had  been  in  operation  about  twelve  years,  175,000  scholars 
receiving  instruction  partly  or  wholly  gratuitous  through  the  operation  of 
private  benevolence.  Four  years  after  Mr.  Brougham  had  declared  that  the 
Schoolmaster  was  abroad,  the  Government  Beturns  showed  that  both  the 
paying  and  the  non-paying  scholars  in  the  unendowed  day-schools  were  move 
than  doubled. 

Moving  onwards  in  other  roads  than  that  of  school  education,  the  School- 
master was  abroad.  "  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  '* 
originated  with  Mr.  Brougham  in  1 826.  It  had  long  been  felt  that  books 
of  sound  information  were,  through  their  deamess,  inaccessible  to  the  bulk 
of  the  people.  Constable,  in  1825,  was  '*  meditating  nothing  less  than  a 
total  revolution  in  the  art  and  traffic  of  bookselling."    He  would  issue  ** » 
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three  shilling  or  half-crown  volume  every  month,  which  must  and  shall  sell, 
not  by  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands,  but  bj  hundreds  of  thousands — aj, 
ty  millions."*  The  sanguine  bookseller  published  his  "Miscellany,**  which  led 
ihe  way  in  the  combination  of  superior  literature  with  comparative  cheap- 
ness ;  but  its  sale  was  numbered  by  hundreds  rather  than  by  millions.    In 

1827,  "The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  "  commenced  the 
pnblieation  of  their  Sixpenny  Treatises — ^valuable  manuals,  but  still  far  from 
•applying  what  the  hard-worked  classes  wanted  in  the  union  of  goodness  and 
cheapness.  Nevertheless  the  modem  epoch  of  Cheap  Literature  was  com- 
tnendng.  "  The  London  Mechanics'  Institution"  was  inaugurated  in  1823 
by  Dr.  Birkbeck ;  and  gradually  similar  institutions  were  founded  in  populous 
towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  1828,  "  The  London  University  "  was 
opened,  the  building  having  been  in  progress,  and  the  organization  nearly 
completed,  in  1826  and  1827.  To  Mr.  Brougham  belongs  the  honour  of 
being  amongst  the  most  zealous  for  the  formation  of  this  institution  for  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  independent  of  religious  opinions.  The 
opposite  plan  of  "  King's  College  "  was  developed  at  a  public  meeting  in 

1828.  Unquestionably  at  this  period  "the  schoolmaster  was  abroad."  In 
setting  forth  upon  his  mission  he  had  to  climb  the  steepest  hill,  like  the 
prince  of  the  Arabian  story,  surrounded  by  a  chorus  of  hisses  and  execrations* 
Bat  he  went  steadily  on  his  way,  stoppiug  his  ears  to  these  sounds  of  impo- 
tent fury  ;  and  the  prize  which  he  won  was  the  power  of  accomplishing  all 
needful  reforms  by  moral  force,  so  that  those  who  once  feared  and  despised 
the  people  should  never  more  be  ready  to  proclaim  that  "  the  soldier  was 
abrowL" 

On  the  ninth  day  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Brougham  took 
that  position  which  he  has  ever  since  maintained,  of  being  the  most  inde- 
btigable  and  persevering  of  Law  reformers.  The  reformation  of  the  Criminal 
Law  was  no  longer  opposed,  except  by  a  few  whose  opinions  had  very 
jqpeedily  come  to  be  considered  as  worthless  as  they  were  obsolete.  A  Com* 
misnon  had  been  appointed  to^inquire  into  abuses  in  Courts  of  Equity.  The 
coone  of  improvement  which  was  open  to  Mr.  Broughap;^  was  to  promote  an 
inquiry  "  into  the  defects  occasioned  by  time  and  otherwise  in  the  laws  of 
this  r^dm  of  England,  as  administered  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law."  Mr, 
Brougham  introduced  his  motion  in  a  speech  of  nearly  six  hours.  It  has 
been  said  of  this  speech,  "  its  huge  length  and  unwieldy  dimensions  com- 
pelled attention."  f  These  are  not  the  qualities  which  usually  compel  atten- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons.  During  that  extraordinary  exhibition  ot 
the  rare  ability  to  mass  an  infinity  of  details,  so  as  to  make  each  contribute 
•omething  to  the  general  effect,  the  attention  of  the  House  was  uninterruptedly 
sustained.  The  first  listeners  were  amongst  the  last.  Whilst  the  orator 
exhibited  no  signs  of  physical  exhaustion,  scarcely  one  of  his  audience  seemed 
to  feel  a  sense  of  weariness.  %  The  peroration  of  this  great  effort  of  memory 
•and  judgment  was  the  only  portion  that  could  be  properly  deemed  rhetorical : 

•  Lockh»t'8  "  Life  of  Scott,"  toI.  tL  p.  31. 

t  Boebaek,  '*  History  of  the  Whig  l^finistry,'*  toL  i.  p.  50. 

X  We  speak  from  peraonal  observation,  having  sat  under  the  gallery  with  the  object  of 
preparing  the  speech  for  publication  in  a  more  oilarged  shape  than  the  reports  of  the  daily 
^pers. 
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— "  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus — ^it  formed  part  of  the  glare  in  which  Ae 
perfidies  of  his  earlier  years  were  lost — that  he  found  Borne  of  brick,  and 
left  it  of  marble ;  a  praise  not  unworthy  a  great  prince,  and  to  which  the 
present  reign  also  has  its  claims.  But  how  much  nobler  will  be  the  soTe- 
reign's  boast,  when  he  shall  have  it  to  say,  that  he  found  law  dear,  and  left 
it  cheap ;  found  it  a  sealed  book — left  it  a  living  letter ;  found  it  the  patri* 
mony  of  the  rich — ^left  it  the  inheritance  of  the  poor ;  found  it  the  two-edged 
sword  of  craft  and  oppression — ^left  it  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of 
innocence !"  On  the  adjourned  debate  of  the  29th  of  February,  upon  Mr. 
Brougham's  proposition  for  a  Commission,  the  G-oremment,  through  the 
Law  Officers  and  the  Home  Secretary,  expressed  its  intention  so  far  to  concur 
in  the  motion  as  to  consent  that  separate  Commissions  should  issue — one 
for  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  suits  at  Common  Law ;  the  other  into  the 
state  of  the  Laws  affecting  Beal  Property.  Mr.  Brougham  concurring  in  this 
alteration,  the  two  Commissions  were  forthwith  appointed. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  now  fairly  engaged  in  the  work  of  improTO* 
ment.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Peel  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Public  Licome  and  Expenditure ;  to  consider  measures  for 
an  effectual  control  on  all  charges  connected  with  this  receipt  and  expendip 
ture ;  and  also  for  reducing  the  expenditure  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service.  No  one  can  trace  the  course  of  our  parliamentary  history  after  the 
dose  of  the  war,  without  feeling  how  much  of  the  tardy  recognition  by  the 
government  of  principles  of  financial  economy  was  due  to  the  unwearied  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Hume.  His  views,  however  they  might  at  times  be  impraetioable, 
produced  as  a  whole  the  inevitable  triumph  of  all  zealous  and  continuous 
labour.  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  early  in  the  Session  proposed  another  measure 
which,  he  said,  might  at  first  sight  appear  limited  in  its  application,  and  local 
in  its  objects,  but  which  was  connected  with  considerations  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  He  proposed  that  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 
In  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  Mr.  Peel  carried  his  great  plan  for  abo- 
lishing the  local  establishments  of  nightly  watch  and  police,  for  forming  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District,  and  for  appointing  a  sufficient  number  of  able 
men  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  the  police  force  for 
the  whole  of  this  district.  For  several  years  a  prodigious  clamour  was  raised 
against  this  force,  not  only  by  thieves  and  street-walkers,  but  by  respectable 
upholders  of  the  Ancient  Watch,  and  by  zealous  friends  of  the  nation's  free- 
dom, who  dreamt  that  the  New  Police  would  have  the  certain  effect  of 
depriving  us  of  our  immemorial  liberties.  The  New  Police  was  to  be  .^  the 
most  dangerous  and*  effective  engine  of  despotism."  Sensible  men  were 
satisfied  to  believe  that  Mr.  Peel's  innovation  would  have  no  other  effect  upon 
our  liberties  than  that  of  depriving  us  "  of  the  liberty  we  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed of  being  robbed  and  knocked  on  the  head  at  discretion  of  their  honours 
the  thieves."  • 

A  great  parliamentary  struggle  was  at  hand  in  1828,  which  was  the  pre- 
lude to  a  still  more  important  conflict  in  1829.  This  was  lord  JohnBilssell's 
motion,  on  the  26th  of  February,  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  oon* 
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Bider  of  so  much  of  tlte  Acts  of  the  13  &  25  of  Charles  II.  as  requires 
persons,  before  admission  into  any  office  in  corporations,  or  having  accepted- 
any  office  civil  or  military,  or  any  place  of  trust  under  the  Crown,  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  lord  Palmerston, 
and  Mr.  Peel.  It  was  opposed,  says  sir  Bobert  Peel  in  his  Memoirs, ''  with 
all  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Government  recently  appointed.'* 
Nevertheless,  on  a  division  on  the  motion  of  lord  John  Bussell,  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  forty-four,  there  being  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  against  it.  Sir  Bobertr 
Peel  saySy  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  administration  considered  that  they  should 
not  be  justified  in  abandoning  the  service  of  the  Crown  in  consequence  of 
this  defeat,  and  farther,  that  it  would  have  been  very  unwise  hastily  to  com- 
mit the  House  of  Lords  to  a  conflict  with  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  ques- 
tion of  this  nature.  Mr.  Peel  eventually  proposed  a  measure  of  compromise — 
that  a  declaration  should  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  Sacramental  Test. 
The  Bill  as  amended  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  met  with  very  little 
efiectual  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  two  Archbishops  and  three 
bishops  speaking  in  its  favour.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  says  that  the  conciliatory 
adjustment  of  the  question  was  what  he  earnestly  desired;  that  had  any 
other  course  been  taken  by  the  Government  the  final  result  of  parliamentary 
discussion  would  probably  have  been  the  same — namely,  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts ;  and  that  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
the  repeal  would  have  taken  place  under  circumstances  more  favoiirable  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  Church,  or  more  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of 
harmony  and  goodwill  amongst  the  professors  of  different  religious  creeds. 
It  was  in  vain  that  lord  Eldon  described  the  bill  to  be  ''as  bad,  as  mischie- 
vous, and  as  revolutionary  as  the  most  captious  Dissenter  could  wish  it  to  be." 
He  nevertheless  prophesied  truly  when  he  said, ''  Sooner  or  later,  perhaps 
in  this  very  year,  almost  certainly  in  the  next,  the  concessions  to  the  Dis-- 
senters  must  be  followed  by  the  like  concessions  to  the  Boman  Catholics."  *' 
Mr.  Huskisson  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act  upon  the 
same  principle  which  had  determined  Mr.  Canning's  opposition.  ''I  am 
convinced,"  said  Mr.  Huskisson,  "  that  the  present  measure,  so  far  from  being 
a  step  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  would,  if  successful,  be  the  means  of 
arraying  an  additional  power  against  them.*'  However  eager  for  the  applica- 
tion of  religious  toleration  to  themselves,  the  greater  number  of  English 
Dissenters  were  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Brunswick  clubs,  who^. 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  political  dangers^  clung  to  the  extremest 
assertion  of  Protestant  Supremacy. 

The  support  which  Mr.  Huskisson*s  opinions  derived  from  his  position  as 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  very  soon  came  to  an  end.  He  entered  the 
Cabinet  as  a  suspected  man  who  was  desirous  of  carrying  forward  his  policy 
upon  the  questions  of  Corn-laws  and  commercial  restrictions  much  faster 
than  the  head  of  the  Government  and  the  majority  in  Parliament  deemed 
prudent  and  profitable.  There  were  two  cases  of  borough  corruption  before 
the  House  of    Commons,   those   of    Penryn    and    East    Betford,  whieb' 
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imperatiyelj  called  for  diBfranchisement.  On  the  discuBsions  with  regard 
to  these  disfranchisements  it  had  been  proposed  that  the  seats  of  these  offend* 
ing  boroughs  should  be  transferred  to  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  The 
Ministry  opposed  the  proposition  for  giving  both  seats  to  these  great  com- 
munities. The  bill  for  disfranchising  Fenrjn  and  giving  its  seats  to  Man- 
chester was  expected  to  be  thrown  out  bj  the  Lords.  The  seats  for  one 
borough  only  would  have  to  be  transferred.  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  one  of  these 
debates,  had  declared  that  if  there  were  only  one  case  before  the  House  he 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  transferring  the  franchise  to  Birmingham.  On 
the  19th  of  May  Mr.  Calvert  moved  that  the  franchise  of  East  Betford  should 
be  extended  to  the  neighbouring  hundred.  Mr.  HusJdsson  in  vain  desired  the 
postponement  of  the  question ;  but  when  his  rote  was  claimed  for  Birming- 
ham, upon  the  ground  of  consistency,  he  yielded,  and  voted  with  the  minority 
against  the  Government.  He  went  home,  he  says,  observing  the  intelligible 
looks  of  some,  and  hearing  the  audible  whispers  of  others,  and,  perhaps  mag- 
nifying the  impression  which  hin  vote  might  make,  wrote,  before  he  went  to 
rest,  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  offering  him  the  opportunity  of 
placing  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary  in  other  hands,  "  as  the  only  means  in 
my  power  of  preventing  the  injury  to  the  king's  service  which  may  ensue 
from  the  appearance  of  disunion  in  his  Majesty's  councils."  The  duke 
immediately  took  the  letter  to  the  king,  regarding  it  as  an  absolute  resigna- 
tion. The  letter  was  marked  ''  private  and  confidential.'*  Friends  of  Mr. 
HuskisBon  went  to  the  duke,  contending  that  Mr.  Huskisson's  letter  did  not 
convey  a  formal  resignation ;  that  it  was  a  mistake  :  ''  It  isf  no  mistake,"  said 
the  inflexible  premier,  and  the  words  passed  into  a  common  form  of  speech. 
Those  of  Mr.  Canning's  ministry  who  had  joined  the  government  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  felt  that  this  stern  and  resolute  attitude  was  intended  to  get 
rid  of  them  altogether.  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  G-rant,  lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr. 
Lamb  resigned  their  offices.  Sir  Gheorge  Murray  succeeded  Mr.  Huskisson 
as  Secretaiy  of  War  and  the  Colonies ;  sir  Henry  Hardinge  became  Secretary 
at  War  in  the  place  of  lord  Palmerston ;  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  place  of  earl  Dudley  ;  and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitz- 
gerald President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant. 
Other  changes  in  civil  and  diplomatic  appointments  were  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  rupture. 

The  able  French  minister,  who  had  ample  experience  of  party  conflicts 
during  the  term  of  representative  government  in  his  own  country,  at  once 
assumes  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  in  eagerly  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  removing  the  four  Canningites  from  the  Cabinet,  and  of 
supplying  their  places  with  Tories,  **  thus  manifested  their  anxious  desire  to 
rally  all  Protestants  beneath  the  same  standard,  and  to  restore  unity  of 
principles  and  purpose  in  the  government."  *  A  little  more  than  a  week 
before  the  discussion  on  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Betford,  sir  Francis 
Burdett  had  obtained  for  the  first  time  in  the  parliament  of  1826  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Boman  Catholic  claims.  The 
resolution  was  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  272  to  266.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  says 
in  his  Memoirs  that  he  should  have  declined  to  remain  Minister  for  the  Home 
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Department  and  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  being  in  a  minority  on  the 
moet  important  of  domestic  questions.  The  duke  of  Wellington's  govern- 
ment was  in  danger  from  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Huskis^n  and  his  friends, 
and  Mr.  Peel  therefore  remained  to  give  his  support  to  a  Cabinet  which  now 
Appeared  to  be  wholly  constnicfced  upon  the  principle  of  hostility  to  the 
Catholic  claims.  The  resolution  for  considering  the  Catholic  claims  which 
liad  been  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  debated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  9th  and  l(Hh  of  June.  The  majority  against  the  motion  which 
liad  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  forty-four.  But  there  were 
admissions  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  were  as  important  as  a  majority 
in  favour  of  the  resolution.  The  lord  chancellor  and  the  duke  of  Wellington 
bad  admitted  that  the  Catholic  question  was  a  great  difficulty,  out  of  which 
tiiey  at  present  saw  no  outlet.  "This  statement,*'  said  the  marquis  of 
Lanadowne, ''  having  been  made  by  two  noblemen  so  high  in  the  confidence 
of  the  sovereign,  it  almost  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  accompanied  with  their 
intention  of  looking  at  this  difficulty  with  a  view  to  its  final  arrangement.'*  * 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Yesey  Fitzgerald  to  a  ministerial  office  caused  a 
vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Clare.  The  contest  for  this 
aeat  produced  events  in  Ireland  ''of  deep  importance,  especially  in  their 
relation  to  the  Catholic  question."  t  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  a  person  of  great 
influence  in  the  county  of  Clare.  He  had  conciliated  the  Boman  Catholics 
by  a  constant  advocacy  in  Parliament  for  the  removal  of  their  disabilities. 
Certainly  no  Protestant  could  have  had  a  fairer  chance  of  support,  not  only 
from  the  landlords  but  from  their  tenantry.  Yet  the  whole  power  of  the 
Catholic  Association  was  called  forth  to  prevent  his  return,  and  to  secure  the 
election  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who,  by  his  faith,  was  disqualified  from  sitting  in 
Parliament.  During  the  short  administration  of  Mr.  Canning  the  Association, 
founded  in  1823,  had  voluntarily  dissolved  itself,  having  confidence  that  the 
Minister  would  bring  forward  some  efiectual  measure  of  relief.  The  accession 
to  power  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  and  the  subsequent 
dianges  in  the  Cabinet  which  had  disturbed  the  balance  of  opinions  on  the 
greatest  question  of  domestic  policy,  revived  the  Association  with  new  strength, 
whidi  was  calculated  to  produce  the  most  serious  alarm.  Lord  Anglesey, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  had  gone  to  Lreland  with  the  decided  opinion  that  con- 
eesaiona  to  the  Catholics  should  be  refused.  What  he  saw  there  in  the 
•ommer  of  1828  produced  in  his  mind  a  conviction  of  the  positive  danger  of 
persevering  in  the  old  system  of  policy.  Mr.  O'Connell,  whose  power  as 
a  demagogue  was  probably  never  exceeded  by  any  Irishman  or  English- 
man— gifted  veith  a  popular  oratory  which  completely  won  the  hearts  of 
a  fervid  peasantry— professing  the  utmost  deference  to  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, which  he  swayed  as  much  by  his  devotion  as  a  son  of  the  Church 
as  by  hit  prompt  and  versatile  ability — wanting  perhaps  "  very  deter- 
mined courage,"  {  but  with  every  other  quality  for  the  leader  of  a  rebellion 
—Mr.  0*Connell  stirred  up  his  countrymen  to  a  madness  of  which  the 
Clare  election  was  the  type.  The  Catholics  had  a  common  grievance  and 
a  common  sympathy,  which,  since  the  Union,  had  been  a  constant  source 
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of  irritation  and  of  occasional  alarm.  But  a  real  sense  of  the  imminent 
danger  of  refusing  concession  had  never  heen  produced,  until  the  proof 
was  supplied  hj  the  Clare  election  that  local  and  personal  attachments 
were  wesJcened,  that  the  friendly  relations  of  men  in  different  classes  were 
loosenedi  and  that  a  power  had  arisen  ''  to  unite  the  scattered  elements  of 
flocietj  into  a  homogeneous  and  disciplined  mass,  yielding  willing  obedience 
to  the  assumed  authority  of  superior  intelligence,  hostile  to  the  law  and  to 
the  govemment  which  administered  it.**  *  At  the  period  of  the  Clare  election 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  wrote  to  the  Home  Secretary  that  he  was  quite  certain 
that  the  agitators  could  lead  on  the  people  to  rebellion  at  a  moment's  notice, 
but  that  the  hope  of  tranquillity,  present  and  future,  rested  upon  the  belief 
of  0*Connell  and  his  friends  that  they  could  carry  their  cause  by  agitafion 
and  intimidation,  without  coining  to  blows.  Lord  Anglesey  believed  their 
success  to  be  inevitable.  ''  There  may  be  rebellion;  you  may  put  to  death 
thousands ;  you  may  suppress  it ;  but  it  will  only  be  to  put  off  the  day  of 
compromise,  and  in  the  meantime  the  couutry  is  still  more  impoverished,  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  are,  if  possible,  still  more  alienated.*'t  On  the  5th 
of  July  Mr.  O'Connell  was  elected  for  Clare.  A  petition  against  his  return 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  nothing  was  done,  for  the 
Session  was  nearly  at  an  end.  The  great  Agitator  did  not  attempt  to  take 
his  seat  during  the  three  weeks  which  elapsed  between  his  return  and  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament.  He  had  six  months  before  him  for  continued 
agitation.  The  Session  closed  on  the  28th  of  July,  without  a  word  in  the 
King's  Speech  regarding  Lreland. 

The  duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  May,  1829,  said,  **  It 
is  now  well  known  that  during  the  whole  of  the  last  autumn  and  summer  I 
had  those  measures  in  contemplation  which  have  been  since  brought  into 
effect.  It  is  also  well  known  that  my  principal  object,  and  that  to  which  all 
my  efforts  were  directed,  was  to  prevail  upon  the  person  in  these  kingdoms 
the  most  interested  of  all  others,  from  his  situation,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question,  to  give  his  consent  to  its  being  brought  forward."  (  In 
the  autumn  and  summer  of  1828  the  duke  had  not  only  a  difficulty  with 
the  king,  but  with  the  one  of  most  importance  amongst  his  colleagues. 
At  the  beginning  of  August  the  Premier  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  Sling.  Mr.  Feel  was  invited  to  participate 
in  the  proposed  arrangement.  He  gave  his  deliberate  opinion  by  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  that  there  was  upon  the  whole  less  of  evil 
in  making  a  decided  effort  to  settle  the  Catholic  question  than  in  leaving 
it,  as  it  had  been  left,  an  open  question.  Mr.  Peel,  however,  proposed 
to  retire  from  the  government,  although  he  was  willing  to  support  it, 
but  unwilling  to  undertake  the  management  of  this  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Twenty  years  after,  he  says  that  this  letter  was 
written  with  a  clear  foresight  of  the  penalties  to  which  the  course  he  resolved 
to  take  would  expose  him — "the  rage  of  party,  l^e  alienation  of  private 
friends,  the  interruption  of  family  affections."  He  would  not  condescend  to 
notice  other  penalties,  such  as  the  loss  of  office  and  of  royal  favour,  *'  if  they 
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were  not  the  heayieflt  in  the  estimation  of  vulgar  and  low-minded  men 
fiicapable  of  appreciating  higher  motives  of  public  conduct.*'  * 

The  efforts  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  king, 
that  the  whole  subject  of  Ireland,  including  the  Catholic  question,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  his  confidential  servants,  were  not  successful 
during  the  remaining  months  of  1828.  In  his  interviews  with  the  duke  his 
majesty  manifested  much  uneasiuess  and  irritation.  Lord  Eldon  represents 
that  the  king  told  him,  at  an  interview  on  the  28th  of  March,  1829,  that  his 
Ministers  had  threatened  to  resign  if  the  measures  were  not  proceeded  in,  and 
that  he  had  said  to  them,  "  Gk>  od,"  when  an  interview  which  had  lasted  several 
hours  had  brought  him  into  such  a  state  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was 
sbout.f  Mr.  Peel,  very  early  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  had  expressed 
his  opinion  that  whenever  it  was  once  determined  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  by  the  Gk>vernment  to  settle  the  Catholic  question,  the  settlement 
should  be,  if  possible,  a  complete  one.  Partial  concessions  would  be  of  no 
nse.^  On  the  12th  of  January,  1829,  the  six  Ministers  who  had  voted 
nniformly  against  the  Catholic  claims,  had  each  a  separate  interview  with  his 
Mi^esty,  when  he  intimated  his  consent  that  the  whole  question  of  Ireland 
should  be  considered  without  his  being  pledged  by  such  consent  to  adopt  the 
views  of  his  confidential  servants,  however  unanimous  they  might  be.  On 
the  17th  the  duke  of  Wellington  wrote  to  Mr.  Peel,  that  he  did  not  see  the 
slightest  chance,  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed  in  interviews  with  the 
king,  and  with  certain  of  the  bishops,  of  getting  rid  of  these  difficulties,  if 
Mr.  Peel  should  not  continue  in  office.  Mr.  Peel  yielded  to  this  earnest 
solicitation.  When  the  draft  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  submitted 
to  the  king,  he  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  passage  which  implied  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  make  a  decisive  effort  to  adjust 
the  Catholic  question.  The  Parliament  was  opened  by  Commission  on  the 
6th  of  February.  The  day  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  Mr.  Peel 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  expressing  his  intention 
to  vacate  his  seat  for  that  University. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  the  existence  of  an  Association  in  Ireland 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  pointed  out,  to  ask  for  such  powers  as  may  enable  his  Majesty 
to  maintain  his  just  authority.  *'  His  Majesty  recommends  that,  when  this 
essential  object  shall  .have  been  accomplished,  you  should  take  into  your 
deliberate  consideration  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland ;  and  that  you  should 
review  the  laws  which  impose  civil  disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Eoman 
Catholic  subjects.  You  will  consider  whether  the  removal  of  those  disabili- 
ties can  be  effected  consistently  with  the  full  and  permanent  security  of  oiur 
establishments  in  Church  and  State,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Eeformed 
Beligion  established  by  law,  and  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and 
of  the  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  of  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge.'* 
In  the  House  of  Peers  the  duke  of  Wellington  announced  that  the  measure 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  propose  for  the  adoptioa 

•  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  vol.  i.  p.  188. 
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of  Parliament,  would  extend  to  the  removal  generally  of  all  civil  diaaibilitieB 
under  which  the  Boman  Catholics  laboured,  with  exceptions  solely  restiiig 
on  special  grounds.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Feel  made  a  similar 
announcement.  The  great  contest  in  Parliament  was  not  to  come  on  till 
Mr.  Peel  should  be  in  his  place  to  take  his  proper  share  in  the  discussions. 
He  was  persuaded  to  allow  his  name  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  re-electioD 
at  Oxford.  His  friends  did  not  sufficiently  estimate  the  power  of  a  party  ciy. 
Sir  Bobert  Inglis,  his  opponent,  was  finally  returned  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  rotes.  Lord  Colchester  records  tlM  termination  of  the 
election,  adding,  "  Cheers  for  lord  Eldon  in  Convocation,  hisses  f<Mr  the  King, 
hisses  and  groans  for  Peel."  Nevertheless  the  value  of  these  hisses  and 
groans  may  be  tested  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Peel  polled  twice  as  many  first- 
class  men  as  sir  Bobert  Inglis,  and  the  ''No-Popery"  and  "Church  in 
Danger"  cries  were  not  universally  successful,  for  he  had  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  clergymen  amongst  his  supporters.  Mr.  Peel  took  his  seat  for 
Westbury  on  the  8rd  of  March.  The  Bill  for  suppressing  the  Catholic 
Association  had  passed  during  the  Secretary's  absence  from  Parliament.  In 
that  interval  several  thousand  petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament, — the 
greater  part  against  the  proposed  measures  of  concession.  Lord  Eldon  was 
the  most  indefatigable  in  the  enforcement  of  the  prayer  of  these  very  exdup 
sive  productions,  which  echoed  his  own  assertion  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session,  that  if  a  Boman  Catholic  were  ever  admitted  to  form  part  of  the 
Legislature,  or  to  hold  any  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  from  that  moment  the 
sun  of  Great  Britain  was  set  for  ever.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Peel 
gave  notice,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  that  on  the  5th  he  would  call  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne  which  referred  to  the  civil  disabili- 
ties of  the  Boman  Catholics.  On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  the  king  oom-> 
roanded  the  duke  of  Wellington,  lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Mr.  Peel,  to  attend 
him  at  Windsor  on  the  following  day.  The  audience  lasted  five  hours.  The 
king  most  tenaciously  insisted  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  of  the 
ancient  oath  of  supremacy.  The  ministers  as  firmly  maintained  that  without 
this  alteration  the  measure  of  relief  would  be  unavailing.  They  lefb  the 
royal  closet  in  the  assured  belief  that  their  official  functions  were  at  an  end. 
'*  At  the  close  of  the  interview  the  king  took  leave  of  us  with  great  com- 
posure  and  great  kindness,  gave  to  each  of  us  a  salute  on  each  cheek,  and 
accepted  our  resignation  of  office,  frequently  expressing  his  sincere  regret  at 
the  necessity  which  compelled  us  to  retire  trom  his  service."  *  Before  the 
king  went  to  rest  a  great  and  sudden  change  had  come  over  him.  He  wrote 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  acquaint  him  that  he  anticipated  so  much 
difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  form  another  administration  that  he  could  not 
dispense  with  the  services  of  those  whose  resignations  he  had  accepted,  and 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the  measures  of  which  notice  had 
been  given  in  Parliament,  t 

On  the  5th  of  March,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  the  avenues  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  crowded  by  persons  who  hoped  to  gain  admis* 
sion  to  the  gallery.  The  doors  were  not  opened  till  six  o'clock ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  a  notice  previously  given,  the  House  was  called  over.    To  put  an  end 
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to  all  possible  cavil  on  the  part  of  the  king,  Mr.  Peel  had  suggested  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington  that  a  distinct  authority  should  be  given  to  them  to  say 
to  Parliament  that  the  measures  in  contemplation  were  proposed  with  the 
entire  sanction  of  his  Majesty.  That  authority  haying  been  received  during 
the  nighty  Mr.  Peel  commenced  his  speech  in  these  words : — *'  I  rise  as  a 
Minister  of  the  King,  and  sustained  by  the  just  authority  which  belongs  to 
that  character,  to  vindicate  the  advice  given  to  his  Majesty  by  an  united 
Cabinet.*'  With  regard  to  himself,  he  had  for  years  attempted  to  maintain 
the  exclusion  of  Soman  Catholics  from  Parliament  and  the  high  offices  of 
state.  He  did  not  think  it  was  an  unnatural  or  unreasonable  struggle.  Ho 
resigned  it,  in  consequence  of  the  conviction  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
advantageously  maintained.  As  Mr.  Peel  proceeded  to  explain  the  proposed 
measure,  in  a  speech  of  four  hours,  the  cheers  of  the  House  were  occasionally 
heard  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  Bill  would  admit  a  Boman  Catholic  to 
Parliament  upon  taking  an  oath,  in  place  of  the  old  oath  of  supremacy,  that 
he  would  support  the  existing  institutions  of  the  State,  and  not  injiure  those 
of  the  Church.  It  would  admit  a  Boman  Catholic  to  all  the  greatest  offices 
of  government,  with  the  exception  of  Begent,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
and  Lord  Chancellor  and  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  All  corporate  offices  and 
municipal  privileges,  all  that  pertained  to  the  administration  of  justice,, 
m'ould  be  open  to  Boman  Catholics.  From  all  offices  connected  with  the 
Church,  with  its  universities  and  schools,  and  from  Church  patronage,  they 
would  be  necessarily  excluded.  Commands  in  the  army  and  navy  had  been 
open  to  them  before  this  measure.  Connected  with  the  Bill  of  Belief,  there 
were  securities  and  restrictions  proposed  ;  and  by  a  separate  bill  the  quali- 
fication for  the  freeholder's  electoral  franchise  in  Ireland  was  increased  from 
forty  shillings  to  ten  pounds.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
debates  in  either  House  during  the  conflict,  which  lasted  to  the  10th  of  April, 
when  the  Belief  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  four.  It  had  been  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  30th  of  March,  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 
Amidst  the  passionate  invectives,  the  taunts  and  sneers,  of  the  opposers  of 
the  measure,  there  was  one  sentence  in  the  speech  of  a  great  man  who  relied 
upon  no  oratorical  power  for  enforcing  conviction,  which  made  more  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  nation  than  the  highest  displays  of 
argument  or  declamation.  Thus  spoke  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  4th  of  April :  "  My  lords,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  have  probably  passed  a  longer  period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war 
than  most  men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in  civil  war ;  and  I  must  say 
this, — that  if  I  could  avoid,  by  any  sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of 
civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in 
order  to  do  it.  I  say  that  there  is  nothing  which  destroys  property  and 
prosperity,  and  demoralizes  character,  to  the  degree  that  civil  war  does  ;  by 
it  the  hand  of  man  is  raised  against  his  neighbour,  against  his  brother,  and 
against  his  father ;  the  servant  betrays  his  master,  and  the  whole  scene  ends 
in  confusion  and  devastation.  Yet,  my  lords,  this  is  the  resource  to  which 
we  must  have  looked — ^these  are  the  means  to  which  we  must  have  applied, 
in  order  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  if  we  had  not  made  the 
option  of  bringing  forward  the  measures,  for  which  I  hold  my<)elf  respon* 
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fiible.**  *  The  great  Captain  was  assailed  as  virulently  as  Mr.  Feel  was 
assailed,  by  the  most  furious  of  those  who  assumed  to  be  the  only  true 
-supporters  of  Church  and  State.  The  earl  of  Winchelsea  published  a  letter 
in  which  he  insinuated  that  the  duke  had  supported  the  establishment 
of  Sling's  College,  that  he  ''might  the  more  effectually,  under  the 
cloak  of  some  outward  show  of  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
HBTTj  on  his  insidious  designs  for  the  infringement  of  our  liberties, 
.and  the  introduction  of  Popery  into  every  department  of  the  State.'* 
The  duke  demanded  that  the  letter  should  be  withdrawn ;  the  earl  refused 
•to  do  BO.  On  tho  21st  of  March  the  two  peers  had  a  hostile  meeting  in 
Battersea  fields.  The  duke  of  Wellington  fired  without  effect ;  the  earl  of 
Winchelsea  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air,  and  then  tendered  a  written 
apology.  In  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  a  month  after  this  transac- 
tion the  duke  of  Wellington  thus  defended  a  conduct  which  he  admitted 
must  have  ''  shocked  many  good  men :" — "  The  truth  is  that  the  duel  with 
4ord  Winchelsea  was  as  much  part  of  the  Boman  Catholic  question,  and  it 
was  as  necessary  to  undertake  it,  and  carry  it  out  to  the  extremity  to  which 
I  did  carry  it,  as  it  was  to  do  everything  else  which  I  did  do  to  attain  the 
object  which  I  had  in  view.  I  was  living  here  in  an  atmosphere  of  calumny. 
I  could  do  nothing  that  was  not  misrepresented  as  having  some  bad  purpose 
in  view."  When  lord  Winchelsea  published  his  letter  the  duke  determined 
to  act  upon  it.  '^  The  atmosphere  of  calumny  in  which  I  had  been  some 
time  living  cleared  away.  The  system  of  calumny  was  discontinued."  t  Mr. 
Peel  had  to  endure  calumnies  even  more  galling  than  those  which  the  duke 
of  Wellington  decided  to  resist  by  the  course  which  a  brave  soldier,  jealous 
upon  the  point  of  honour,  was  then  almost  compelled  to  take  in  deference  to 
the  false  opinions  of  society.  Twenty  years  after  this  great  political  struggle 
•sir  Bobert  Peel  wrote  the  following  solemn  appeal  to  protect  his  memory  • 
^'  I  can  with  truth  affirm,  as  I  do  solemnly  affirm  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
G-od,  '  to  whom  all  hearts  be  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  hid,'  that  in  advising  and  promoting  the  measures  of  1829  I  was 
ewayed  by  no  fear  except  the  fear  of  public  calamity,  and  that  I  acted 
throughout  on  a  deep  conviction  that  those  measures  were  not  only  condu- 
cive  to  the  general  welfare,  but  that  they  had  become  imperatively  necessary 
in  order  to  avert  from  interests  which  had  a  special  claim  upon  my  support-^ 
the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  institutions  connected  with  the  Church— 
an  imminent  and  increasing  danger."  J 

The  Catholic  Belief  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April* 
Lord  Eldon  at  two  previous  audiences  of  George  IV.  had  urged  him  to  refuse 
the  royal  assent.  The  king,  who  was  a  great  actor,  not  only  in  the  power 
of  mimicry  which  he  possessed  but  in  exhibiting  a  well-feigned  passion, 
deceived  his  ex-chancellor  into  the  belief  that  his  old  master  would  peril 
everything,  even  his  throne,  by  this  obsolete  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Dangerous,  almost  infatuated,  as  was  this  advice  of  lord  Eldon,  we  cannot 
^doubt  his  sincerity ;  we  cannot  believe  that  any  corrupt  motive,  or  even  any 

*  Hansard,  toL  xzi.  col.  45. 
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personal  ambition,  prompted  his  interference  to  avert  what  he  jbelieved  would 
be  a  great  political  evil.  He  distrusted  the  Eoman  Catholics,  not  from  a 
blind  adherence  to  a  worn-out  bigotry,  but  from  a  reliance  upon  that 
unstatesmanlike  caution  which  could  not  look  beyond  a  dark  Present  into  a 
brighter  Future.  Happily,  he  had  to  deal  with  a  sovereign  of  different 
character  than  he  who  compelled  Pitt — in  the  fear  that  he  might  drive  the 
king  into  insanity — to  lay  aside  the  implied  pledges  of  the  Union,  and  thus 
to  make  the  Legislature  equivocate  for  thirty  years  with  the  just  expectations 
of  disappointed  millions.  A  few  childish  lamentations,  and  there  would  be 
an  end  of  the  opposition  of  George  the  Fourth  to  the  resolve  of  his  Ministry. 
He  would  go  to  Hanover — he  would  return  no  more  to  England — let  them 
get  a  Catholic  king  in  Clarence — were  his  ejaculations  at  the  interview  of 
the  9th  of  April.  On  the  14th  lord  Eldon  wrote  to  his  daughter, — *'  The  fatal 
Bill  received  the  royal  assent  yesterday  afternoon.  After  all  I  had  heard  in 
my  visits  not  a  day's  delay."* 

About  a  month  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his 
seat  for  Clare.  A  petition  against  his  return  had  been  referred  to  a 
Committee,  who  declared  that  he  was  duly  returned.  Mr.  O'Connell  had 
been  elected  before  the  passing  of  the  new  Act,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
accordingly  tendered  to  him  the  oath  of  supremacy  which  was  required  to  be 
taken  under  the  old  law.  This  oath  Mr.  O'Connell  refused  to  take,  claiming 
to  take  the  oath  set  forth  in  the  Belief  Act.  He  was  the  next  day  heard 
at  the  bar.  His  courtesy,  his  moderation,  his  legal  knowledge,  surprised  the 
House,  and  called  forth  the  approving  voices  of  the  great  law  officers  who  had 
opposed  his  claim  at  once  to  take  his  seat.  Upon  a  division  a  new  writ  was 
ordered  for  Clare.  A  largo  subscription  was  entered  into  for  securing  Mr. 
0'Connell*8  second  return,  which  took  place  on  the  dOth  of  July.  His 
violence  at  that  election  was  a  painful  and  disgusting  contrast  to  his  assumed 
gentleness  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  unmeasured  words 
almost  induced  a  general  apprehension  that  the  great  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  had  been  too  readily  yielded  to  that  sense  of  an  overwhelming 
necessily  which  had  converted  opposing  statesmen  into  its  responsible 
promoters.  There  was  a  higher  principle  than  the  expediency  which  changed 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Peel — a  principle  thus  proclaimed  out  of  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  to  assert  the  Christian  obligation  of  passing  this  law : — 
''It  is  the  direct  duty  of  every  Englishman  to  support  the  claims  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  even  at  the  hazard  of  injuring  the^ 
Protestant  Establishment ;  because  those  claims  cannot  be  rejected  without 
great  injustice;  and  it  is  a  want  of  faith  in  God  and  an  unholy  zeal  to 
think  that  he  can  be  served  by  injustice,  or  to  guard  against  contingent 
evil  by  committing  certain  sin."  f  This  was  a  great  truth,  maintained  in 
words  not  to  be  forgotten,  by  a  bold  thinker  who  did  not  fear  evil  tongues 
— one  whose  tolerant  zeal  for  the  Church  establishment,  which  he  ardently 
desired  to  uphold,  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  those 

•  Twiflii,  vol.  iii.  p.  87. 
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who  would  hav^  built  its  security  upon  a  rotten  foundation.  It  was  a  truth 
whose  constant  recognition  would  support  every  conscientious  stateamaii 
through  the  perils  with  which  Ireland  would  yet  be  surrounded;  would 
neutralize  the  interested  agitation  for  the  Itepeal  of  the  Union  which  the  chi^f 
Agitator  would  for  years  carry  forward  to  the  verge  of  rebellion ;  would  produce 
the  general  conviction  that  the  "  great  injustice  "  being  effectually  removed,  a 
fair  field  would  be  left  for  the  removal  or  amelioration  of  social  evils ;  would 
convert  even  the  terrible  calamity  of  a  famine  into  a  final  blessing ;  would 
''  assert  eternal  Providence  *'  in  manifesting  that  a  righteous  act  would  at 
last  have  its  reward,  in  rendering  the  once  wronged  Ireland  no  more  a  terror 
to  England,  but  the  sharer  of  her  liberty  and  her  prosperity — a  true  sister^ 
no  longer  to  be  alienated  by  just  complaints,  much  less  by  demagogic 
violence  and  priestly  stratagem. 

The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  landowners 
when  they  returned  to  their  country  mansions  did  not  find  happy  facea 
amidst  either  tenants  or  labourers.  The  summer  and  autumn  were  wet  and 
cold ;  the  harvest  was  protracted ;  the  crops  were  ill  got  in,  and  were  hurried 
to  market.  They  were  found  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  and  prices  suffered 
temporarily  a  great  depression.  Then  came  the  severest  winter  since 
1813-14.  Parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  February,  1830.  The  King's  Speech 
lamented  that  notwithstanding  the  indication  of  active  commerce  afforded 
by  increased  exports,  distress  should  prevail  amongst  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  classes.  One  effectual  mode  of  mitigating  the  pressure  upon 
industrial  capital  was  announced  in  the  intention  to  propose  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  public  expenditure.  The  promise  was  realized. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed,  on  the  15th  of  March,  the  total 
remission  of  the  excise  duties  on  beer,  cider,  and  leather.  Increased  duties 
on  spirits  were  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  deficiency.  The  propositions  of 
the  government  were  finally  agreed  to.  Motions  for  Beform  of  Parliament 
were  brought  forward,  with  the  usual  fate  of  every  previous  attempt  to  carry 
a  sweeping  or  a  partial  measure.  Again  was  it  resolved  that  the  seat  which 
was  vacant  through  the  corruption  of  East  Eetford  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  Birmingham.  Mr.  0*Connell  proposed  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
establish  universal  suffrage,  triennial  parliaments,  and  vote  by  ballot.  Lord 
John  Bussell  had  a  counter-proposition  for  additional  representatives  for 
populous  counties  and  large  unrepresented  towns.  The  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  It  was  helped  forward  by  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  a  great  peer  who  openly  proclaimed  what  too  many 
of  the  aristocracy  felt  in  their  hearts.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  complaining  of  the  interference  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
in  the  elections  for  the  borough  of  Newark,  and  praying  that  his  power  of 
ejecting  tenants  from  the  property  which  he  held  as  lessee  of  Crown  lands, 
should  be  prevented  in  future  by  the  non-renewal  of  his  lease.  The  govern- 
ment declared  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  renew  this  lease :  it  was 
unnecessary,  therefore,  to  grant  a  committee  to  inquire  into  this  matter.  The 
debate,  however,  disclosed  a  correspondence  which  roused  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation throughout  the  land.  A  public  meeting  had  been  held  at  Newark 
to  condemn  the  proceedings  of  the  nobleman  who  appeared  to  have  held  in 
small  respect  the  well-known  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  it 
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18  a  yiolation  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament  for  Peers  of  the  Bealoi  to 
interfere  in  elections.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  was  invited  to  attend  that 
meeting.  He  declined  to  attend,  and  asked  the  bold  question,  '*  May  I  not 
do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?"  It  was  the  argument  of  Shylock,  when  he 
demanded  the  pound  of  flesh,  *'  'Tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it."  These  words 
went  forth  to  teach  Englishmen  that  property  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
lights,  preparing  the  way  for  that  quickly-coming  change  when  the 
democratic  element  would  assert  its  claim  to  be  more  respected — when  the 
franchise  would  cease  to  be  considered  as  a  chattel  which  the  great  could  call 
their  own.  One  measure  of  great  importance  was  proposed  this  session  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  as  a  specific  measure  connected  with  his  extensive  views  of 
Law  Beform  which  he  had  developed  in  1828.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1830, 
he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  establish  Local  Jurisdiction  in  certain 
districts  in  England.  He  showed  that  to  recover  small  sums  in  the  superior 
courts  was  a  process  involving  delay  and  expense  which  prevented  a  creditor 
obtaining  the  satisfaction  of  his  just  demands.  It  was  his  hope  that  he  might 
be  eventually  able  to  establish  the  system  of  local  jurisdiction,  from  which  he 
expected  benefits  unspeakably  valuable  to  the  coimtry.  That  hope  was  long 
deferred.  The  County  Courts,  which  were  founded  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  arising  out  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
views  in  1830,  and  upon  their  further  enforcement  when  he  became  Lord 
Chancellor,  were  not  established  till  queen  Victoria  had  been  eight  years 
upon  the  throne. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  a  message  was  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
bj  the  king,  announcing  his  illness  and  stating  the  inconvenience  of  signing 
public  instruments  with  his  own  hand.  A  Bill  was  introduced  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  affix  the  king*s  sign-manual  by  a  stamp,  in 
the  king's  presence,  and  by  his  immediate  order  given  by  word  of  mouth. 
The  Bill  received  the  roy^  assent  on  the  29th  of  May.  On  the  26th  of 
June,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  king  Gheorge  tho  Fourth  expired  at 
Windsor  Castle.  It  is  difficult  to  look  back  upon  the  career  of  this  prince, 
whose  sovereignty  either  as  Begent  or  King  formed  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant eras  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  without  feeling  how  much  his  life 
had  been  one  of  great  opportunities  wasted  and  of  natural  powers  perverted ; 
how  the  circumstances  by  which  he  had  been  surrounded  from  his  youth 
were  almost  whoUy  injurious  to  his  character  and  his  happiness.  The 
preaent  generation, — in  some  degree  by  the  force  of  contrast — have  come 
to  look  very  severely  upon  the  faults  of  this  erring  brother.  They  were 
painfully  visited  upon  him  by  the  absence  of  all  domestic  happiness,  by 
the  feeling  that  he  was  not  beloved  or  respected  by  the  people  he  was 
appointed  to  rule  over.  The  duke  of  Wellington  has  given  a  character  of 
the  monarch  who  held  in  dread  the  great  captain's  strong  sense  and 
inflexible  resolution:  ^He  was  indeed,"  said  the  duke,  "the  most  extra- 
ordinary compound  of  talent,  wit,  buflbonery,  obstinacy,  and  good  feeling— 
in  short,  a  medley  of  the  most  opposite  qualities,  with  a  great  preponder* 
ance  of  good — that  I  ever  saw  in  any  character  in  my  life."  * 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Oath  of  kUegiance  taken  b^FMnuid  Commonera— BnmDmof  Fori  lament  commenced — Unmea- 
■ored  Ungnaga  in  the  Honae  of  CommPQi — Uotion  for  a  Eegencf  in  tbo  ereni  of  tbe  king*! 
demise— France— Retrospect  of  gorenmient  in  reign  of  Charlee  X. — PrincB  Polignao 
appointed  Prsadent  of  the  Council— Sndden  prorogation  of  the  Cbambera— AJgiera — The 
Eojal  Ordinance*  promalgated^The  three  daji  of  Jnly — Duke  of  Orleans  laBatenant- 
Oeoeiat  of  the  Kingdom— Abdication  of  Charlee  X.— Duke  of  Orteani  King— 
Kecognition  by  England  of  the  new  goTcrament  of  France — Berolutioa  of  Bel^nm — The 
opening  of  the  LiTerpool  and  Manchester  Bailwaj — Barlj  opposition  to  the  Railwa; 
■yatem— The  Locomotive  Engine— Oeorge  StcpheDBon — Hia  eon  Robert— AnticipaUoua  Ol 
tbe  trinmphi  of  Rail  vaTs— Death  of  Mr.  Huskiison— Opening  of  Parliament— Deelaiatioa 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington— The  king'a  nait  to  the  Citj  postponed- Defeat  of  Miniilcn  oa 
the  Ciril  List— The;  reaign — Mr.  Brougham'a  parliamentai?  poaition — Adjniniatntimt  of 
earl  Gre;  completed — List  of  the  Miniatij. 

On  Friday,  tlie  25th  of  June,  botli  Houses  of  Porliftment  had  adjourned 
to  the  following  Monday.  The  death  of  George  the  Fourth  having  taheo 
place  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  eummonaeB  were  issued 
for  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  Peers  for  the  purpose  of  taking  (he 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Kiug  William  the  Fourth  as  administered  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  According  to  ancient  practice  the  oath  to  the  Commons  was  to 
be  administered  by  the  Lord  Steward.  At  an  early  hour,  therefore,  many 
membera  of  the  Lower  House  attended  in  the  Long  Gallery  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  this  oath.  The  Lord  Steward,  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  did 
not  arrive  till  late.  When  the  House  did  meet,  Mr.  Brougham  made  on 
indignant  protest  agaiost  the  treatment  which  the  Commons  of  England  had 
experienced ;  for  many  members  had  that  morning,  like  himself,  been  kept 
for  hours  dancing  attendance  in  the  Long  Gallery,  and  waiting  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  Steward.    On  the  following  Monday  Mr.  Brougham  expluned 
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tbat  he  should  not  have  indulged  in  the  remarks  which  he  had  made  on  the 
Saturday  had  he  been  aware  that  the  Lord  Steward,  being  also  governor  of 
Windsor  Castle,  could  not  leave  till  he  had  handed  over  the  body  of  the 
king  lo  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  incident  is  scarcely  worth  notice,  except 
as  affording  a  very  early  indication  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Brougham — "  that 
he  at  least  had  no  intention  of  any  longer  forming  a  portion  of  what  was 
termed  his  Majesty's  opposition,  but  that  he  was  about  to  resume  in  earnest 
the  character  of  an  opponent.'*  •  The  voice  of  public  scandal,  whose  echo 
never  died  away,  asserted  that  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham  and  his  family 
had  very  important  private  interests  to  take  care  of  at  Windsor  Castle,  in 
the  few  hours  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  king  and  their  departure 
from  the  palace  of  which  they  had  long  been  inmates. 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  business  of  parliament  commenced.  A  message 
from  the  king  recommended  "  such  temporary  provision  as  may  be  requisite 
for  the  public  service  in  the  interval  that  may  elapse  between  the  close  of  the 
present  session  and  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament."  During  the  remaining 
three  weeks  of  the  session  there  was  much  sharp  discussion  in  both  Houses. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  earl  Grey,  upon  the  question 
of  an  Address  to  his  Majesty,  moved  an  amendment  to  adjourn,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  Civil  List,  and  the  expediency  of 
providing  a  Begency.  The  original  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  lord  Althorp  moved  a  similar  amendment  which 
was  also  lost.  On  that  night,  after  the  proposed  amendment  had  been 
negatived,  a  new  debate  arose  upon  the  question  being  put  on  the  original 
Address.  Several  years  had  passed  since  the  House  of  Commons  had  heard 
8uch  unmeasiired  language  as  now  proceeded  from  the  orator  who  was  the 
real  leader  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  fierceness 
should  have  been  provoked  by  any  act  or  manifest  temper  of  the  government 
^by  anything  beyond  the  popular  suspicion  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  was 
an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  A  threat  was  supposed  to  have 
been  held  out  in  the  other  House  by  the  duke  which  Mr.  Brougham  thus  inter- 
preted for  him — "  if  you  leave  government  in  the  minority,  I  will  resign,  and 
where  then  will  you  get  a  Field-Marshal  to  superintend  your  finances  and  your 
law-courts  P"  Mr.  Brougham  then  warned  the  government  that  in  the  event 
of  a  new  election  they  might  look  back  even  to  the  parliament  with  some  of 
the  pleasures  of  memory.  Their  case  might  be  the  same  as  that  of  prince 
Polignac,  who  must  needs  send  the  representatives  of  Prance  to  their 
constituents,  and  in  choosing  a  new  Assembly  that  great  nation  was  up,  not 
in  arms,  but  in  the  panoply  of  reason.  "  We  can  perceive,  sir,  in  this 
country  as  in  that,  that  the  day  of  force  is  over,  and  that  the  Minister  who 
hopes  to  rule  by  an  appeal  to  Boyal  favour  or  military  power  may  be 
OTerwhelmed,  though  I  in  nowise  accuse  him  of  such  an  attempt.  Him  I 
accuse  not.  It  is  you  I  accuser— his  flatterers— his  mean,  fawning  parasites." 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  rose :  "  1  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  as  I  am  one 
of  those  on  this  side  of  the  House  to  which  he  is  referring,  whether  ho 
means  to  accuse  me  of  such  conduct  P  ....  I  ask  him  whether  he  presumes 
—whether  he  presumes  to  call  me  the  mean  and  fawning  parasite  of  any- 

•  Soebnck,  "  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry,**  yol.  i.  p.  251. 
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body  ?••  The  historian  of  the  Whig  Ministry  says,  "  Checked  thus  suddenlj 
in  mid-career,  Mr.  Brougham  seemed  at  once  to  perceive  that  the  phrase  be 
had  used,  and  the  charge  he  had  brought,  were  not  to  be  justified."  He 
disclaimed  every  intention  of  applying  the  words  to  sir  Sobert  Peel  bimseUl 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  required  something  more.  Mr.  Brougham  had  ''  no  right  to 
accuse  men  as  honest,  upright,  and  independent  as  himself,  of  being  parasites. 
He  would  make  the  apology  and  retractation  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman'* — that  "  these  words  were  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  an4 
without  reference  to  any  individual  application.*'*  Mr.  Brougham  at  once 
adopted  the  apology  thus  prescribed  to  him. 

On  the  6th  of  July  Mr.  E.  Grant  moved  an  Address  to  his  Majesty, 
touching  the  expediency  of  making  provision  against  the  dangers  to  which 
the  country  might  be  exposed  by  a  demise  of  the  crown.  The  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  fifly-four.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  had  very  recently  been  returned  to  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  CaLne,  first  exhibited  his  power  of  discussing  a  constitutional 
question  upon  broader  principles  than  those  of  the  mere  debater.  The 
Solicitor-General  had  talked  about  the  delicacy  due  to  the  new  monarch ; 
that  in  previous  cases  of  interference  there  had  been  a  suspension  of  the 
executive  functions.  ''I  should  wish,*'  said  Mr.  Macaulay,  "to  ask  tlie 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  end  and  object 
of  Parliament  P  The  history  of  our  hereditary  form  of  government  does 
not  present  us  with  any  certain  security  for  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  the 
chief  magistrate.  The  destinies  of  the  community  may  be  entrusted  to  the 
feeble  hands  of  infancy ;  and  this  and  other  consequences  have  afforded  ample 
themes  to  the  satirist  and  the  declaimer.  Look,  at  this  moment,  at  the 
enormous  weight  and  extent  of  power  confided  to  the  hereditary  monarch, 

whether  an  infant  or  an  adult Yet  this  enormous  empire,  with  all 

its  complicated  interests,  may  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  thoughtleBS 
boy  or  girl.  Por  a  child,  unable  to  walk  or  to  express  the  simplest  wish  in 
its  mother  tongue,  the  claims  of  veteran  Generals  and  of  accomplished  States- 
men are  passed  by.  Senates  pay  it  homage,  and  by  the  years  of  its  rule  laws 
are  numbered  and  public  Acts  are  dated.  To  many  this  system  may  appear, 
if  not  absurd,  unreasonable ;  and  what  is  the  answer  ?  Why  in  this  enlight- 
ened age  do  we  resist,  and  would  oppose  even  with  our  lives  any  change  of 
that  system  ?    What  is  the  advantage  that  counterbalances  its  numerous  and 

admitted  evils  P      It  may  be  designated  in  one  word — certainty 

Under  an  hereditary  government  the  Boyal  authority  passes  without  interval 
from  one  Boyal  depository  to  another,  and  none  can  dispute  in  whom  the 
right  to  the  supreme  magistracy  resides.  If  this  certainty  be  of  more  vaoie 
than  wisdom,  virtues,  or  public  services — if  it  be  paramount  to  every  other 
consideration,  then,  I  ask,  what  becomes  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  honour- 
able and  learned  member  ?  He  tells  us  to  pause  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Eegency,  and  to  choose  well,  rather  than  to  choose  soon ;  but  if  we  follow 
his  advice,  we  forego  the  only  advantage  of  our  hereditary  form  of  government 
— its  certainty."t  A  satisfactory  measure  by  which  this  desirable  certainty 
was  attained,  the  personage  in  whom  the  nation  could  place  the  utmost  oonfi- 
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dence  being  nominated  sole  Begent,  was  passed  in  the  new  Parliament.  The 
duchess  of  Kent  was  appointed  to  this  high  office,  in  the  eyent  of  the  prin- 
cess Victoria  becoming  Queen  before  she  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  king,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  prorogued  Parliament  in  person.  The 
royal  speech  contained  these  flattering  words :  *^  It  is  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction that  I  find  myself  enabled  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  general  tran- 
•quillity  of  Europe.*'     On  the  24ith  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation. 

It  has  been  observed  by  M.  Guizot  that  the  ties,  apparent  or  concealed, 
that  exist  between  France  and  England,  have  never  been  broken  even  by 
their  rivalries.  **  Whether  they  know  or  are  ignorant  of  it,  whether  they 
acknowledge  or  deny  the  fact,  they  cannot  avoid  being  powerfully  acted  upon 
by  each  other.'*  *  Never  was  this  truth  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in 
the  efiect  produced  upon  English  opinion  with  regard  to  our  domestic  politics, 
hj  that  French  revolution  of  1880  which,  bursting  forth  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  dissolution  of  oiir  own  Parliament,  had  a  most  decided  influence 
upon  the  elections  that  took  place  during  the  month  of  August,  and  thus  pro- 
duced a  change  of  administration  which  immediately  led  to  our  own  peaceful 
revolution — the  Beform  of  Parliament.  To  comprehend  in  some  degree  the 
causes  of  the  great  event  which  hurled  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  from 
that  throne  upon  which  they  appeared  to  be  firmly  seated  after  the  battle  of 
^  Waterloo,  we  must  advert  very  briefly  to  the  course  of  the  government  of 
franca  after  the  death  of  Louis  XYIU.,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1824. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  a  month  only  before  the  decease  of  Louis,  the 
censorship  of  journals  was  re-established  by  a  royal  ordinance.  The  state 
of  the  king's  health  appeared  to  the  minister,  M.  de  YillUe,  to  require  that 
the  government  should  have  in  its  hands  this  power  of  controlling  tlie  press. 
The  good  sense  of  Louis  XYIIL,  and  his  desire  to  govern  as  far  as  possible 
in  an  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit,  preserved  France  during  his  reign  from 
any  popular  convulsion.  TJnder  the  Charter  the  struggles  of  parties  were  of 
a  constitutional  character.  There  were  great  orators  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  who  were  opposed  to  the  government ;  there  were  bitter  satirists  in 
prose  and  verse,  such  as  Courier  and  Beranger,  who  attacked  the  ultra- 
royalist  ^arty  and  the  priestly  party  with  unsparing  ridicule ; — ^nevertheless, 
the  nation  had  not  arrived  at  the  belief  that  another  vital  change  in  its 
institutions  was  necessary,  and  was  content  to  confide  in  the  power  of  the 
dharter  gradually  to  repair  its  ovm  deficiencies.  Charles  X.  came  to  the 
throne.  The  French  saw  the  change  with  something  like  dread,  for  he  was 
considered  the  representative  of  ultra-royalist  opinions.  He  at  once  manir 
fested  a  solicitude  that  the  people  should  accept  him  as  a  constitutional  king. 
His  first  act  was  to  abolish  the  censorship  of  the  journals.  He  said  to  the 
peers  and  deputies  that  his  great  desire  was  to  consolidate  the  Charter  for 
the  happiness  of  his  people.  He  promised  to  each  religious  body  protection 
for  its  worship.  The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  king  at  Bheims  was  little 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  the  general  character  of  the 
French.  The  people  laughed  and  sneered  when  the  *'  Moniteur"  said : — 
^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  holy  oil  which  will  flow  on  the  forehead  of 
Charles  X.  in  the  solemnity  of  his  consecration,  is  the  same  as  that  which^ 

• 
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since  the  time  of  Cloyifl,  has  consecrated  the  French  kings.'*  Napoleon 
putting  the  crown  upon  his  own  head,  was  a  fitter  type  of  popular  soTereigntj 
in  France  than  Charles  X.  anointed  in  seven  parts  of  his  body  hj  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bheims.  NeverthelesB,  the  king  had  solemnly  promised  to  main- 
tain the  Charter,  and  the  obsolete  pageantries  of  his  coronation  were  not 
imputed  to  him  as  a  fault.  The  people  had  soon  to  learn  how  little  depen- 
dence could  be  placed  upon  the  professions,  and  even  upon  the  liberal  actions, 
of  their  new  king.  "  Without  false  calculation  or  premeditated  deceit, 
Charles  X.  wavered  from  contradiction  to  contradiction,  from  inconsistency 
to  inconsistency,  until  the  day  when,  given  up  to  his  own  will  and  belief,  he 
committed  the  error  which  cost  him  his  throne.**  *  He  was  at  heart  '^a  true 
emigrant  and  a  submissive  bigot.**  In  1826  a  shrewd  Englishman,  writing 
from  Paris,  saw  clearly  how  the  bigotry  would  terminate : — "  The  French 
government  are  behaving  very  foolishly,  flinging  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  Jesuits ;  making  processions  through  the  streets  of  twelve  hundred 
priests,  with  the  king  and  royal  family  at  their  head ;  disgusting  the  people, 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  another  revolution,  which  seems  to  me  (if  this 
man  lives)  to  be  inevitable."  t 

M.  de  YillMe's  career,  as  the  chief  minister  of  Louis  XYIII.  and  Charles 
X.,  had  been  of  a  longer  duration  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  dis- 
cordant elements  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  For  six  years  he  had  been  the 
presiding  spirit  of  the  government.  When  he  entered  upon  power  he  said, 
"  I  am  bom  for  the  end  of  revolutions.'*  This  belief  had  little  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  however  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of  this  minister  might  have 
retfurded  that  isolation  of  the  ruler  from  the  ruled  which  is  the  beginning  of 
new  revolutions.  The  elections  of  1827  were  unfavourable  to  the  govem- 
ment ;  and  the  minister,  not  having  the  cordial  support  of  the  whole  BoyaHat 
party,  was  compelled  to  retire  from  office.  The  dauphiness  said  to  the  king, 
'*  in  abandoning  M.  de  YillMe,  you  have  descended  the  first  step  of  your 
throne."  M.  de  Martignac  became  the  head  of  the  cabinet  which  replaced 
that  of  M.  de  Yillile.  His  tendencies  were  liberal  and  constitutional ;  his 
talents  had  not  their  proper  influence  either  with  the  king  or  the  chambers. 
He  did  what  was  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  measures  of  repression  which 
one  party  desired,  and  to  carry  forward  those  measures  of  conciliation  which 
he  thought  would  retard  a  rupture  between  the  throne  and  the  nation. 
Lafayette  characterised  the  policy  of  Martignac  in  a  very  significant  sen- 
tence : — "  Three  steps  forward  and  two  backward,  we  have  the  net  product 
of  one  little  step.'*  To  move  forward  at  all,  and  not  to  have  the  power  of 
carrying  the  chambers  in  a  retrogressive  policy,  was  held  at  the  Tuileriea  to 
be  the  fault  of  this  minister.  In  August,  1829,  a  royal  ordinance  appeared 
changing  the  whole  of  the  ministry,  and  finally  appointing  Prince  Jules  de 
Polignac  president  of  the  council.  The  prince  had  been  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  many  of  the  French,  and  not  a  few  of  the  English,  chose  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  appointed  to  his  post  through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  and  that  his  subsequent  measures  were  taken  in  concert  with 
our  cabinet.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1830,  emphatically 
denied  that  the  government  of  this  country,  directly  or  indirectly,  had  inter- 
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fered  in  this  appointment.  *  In  the  choice  of  PoligDac  as  his  prime  minister, 
"  Charles  X.,'*  says  M.  Guizot,  "  had  hoisted  upon  the  Tuileries  the  flag  of 
the  counter-revolution.*'  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1830,  the  chamhers  were 
opened.  There  was  a  half  menace  in  the  royal  speech,  which  appeared  to 
presage  some  exercise  of  arhitrary  power.  "  If  criminal  manceuvres  were  to 
place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  goyemment,  which  I  neither  can,  nor  wish 
to  foresee,  I  should  find  the  power  of  siirmounting  them  in  a  resolution  to 
maintain  the  public  peace,  in  the  just  confidence  of  the  French  people,  and 
in  the  deyotion  which  they  have  always  demonstrated  for  their  king."  The 
address  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  221 
to  181,  affirmed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  declare  to  the  king  that  the  Charter 
supposed,  in  order  to  its  working,  a  concurrence  between  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  interests  of  his  people ;  that  it  was  their  painful  duty  to 
declare  that  such  concurrence  existed  no  longer,  as  the  administration 
ordered  all  its  acts  upon  the  supposition  of  the  disaffection  of  the  people. 
The  next  day  the  chambers  were  prorogued  till  the  Ist  of  September.  On 
the  16th  of  May  they  were  dissolved.  New  elections  were  ordered  for  June 
and  July,  and  the  parliament  so  elected  was  to  meet  on  the  drd  of  August. 
Most  men  saw  clearly  that  a  great  struggle  was  at  hand.  The  duke  of 
Orleans,  on  the  31st  of  May>  gave  a  f&te  in  honour  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
King  of  Naples,  at  the  Palais  Boyal,  at  which  Charles  X.  and  the  royal 
&mily  ¥^ere  present.  M.  de  Salvandy  said  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  "  This  is 
truly  a  Neapolitan  festival;  we  are  dancing  on  a  volcano."  The  duke  agreed 
with  him,  adding  that  he  would  not  have  to  reproach  himself  with  making 
no  effort  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  king.  "  What  am  I  to  do  P  Nothing  is 
listened  to.  Heaven  ouly  knows  where  they  will  be  in  six  months.  But 
I  well  know  where  I  shall  be.  Under  any  circumstances  my  family  and  I 
remain  in  this  palace."  f 

On  the  12th  of  July,  during  the  progress  of  the  French  elections,  the  news 
arrived  of  the  capture  of  Algiers.  For  two  or  three  years  the  French  govern- 
ment had  been  carrying  on  a  small  war  agaiost  that  barbarian  power.  But 
the  ministry  of  Polignac  resolved  to  strike  a  great  blow  for  the  establishment 
of  a  colonial  dominion,  and  for  the  revival  of  that  passion  for  military  glory 
which  bad  so  oflen  bestowed  popularity  upon  the  rulers  of  France,  in  their 
neglect  of  the  national  industiy  and  their  indifference  to  the  growth  of  the 
people's  liberties.  A  formidable  expedition  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  25th 
of  May,  of  which  the  three  hundred  and  fifby  ships  carried  forty  thousand 
troops.  Before  the  elections  began,  the  landing  of  this  expedition  was 
announced.  Before  they  were  concluded,  Algiers  had  been  surrendered,  and 
the  Dey  had  been  dethroned.  But  this  triumph  produced  not  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  elections.  In  some  respects,  it  made  the  electors  more  deter- 
mined that  a  military  glory  should  not  encourage  the  tendencies  to  Absolutism 
at  home.  M.  G-uizot,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Algiers,  wrote, 
**  I  hope  this  success  will  not  stimulate  power  to  the  last  madness."  The 
elections  being  completed,  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  be  opposed  to  the  administration 
of  the  prince  de  Polignac.     Charles  X.  at  this  juncture  was  meditating  some 
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desperate  act  which  would  restore  what  he  believed  to  be  his  legitimate  rights. 
**  The  Charter  contained,  for  a  prudent  and  patient  monarch,  certain  means  of 
exercising  the  royal  authority,  and  of  securing  the  Crown.  But  Charles  X. 
had  lost  confidence  in  France  and  in  the  Charter."*  The  historian  of  his  own 
time  relates  that  the  Eussian  ambassador,  count  Poszo  di  Borgo,  a  few  days 
before  the  government  was  committed  to  its  &tal  determination,  had  an 
audience  with  the  King,  in  which  his  Majesty's  conversation  led  the  shrewd 
diplomatist  to  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  measures  in  preparation.  He  had 
found  the  King  studying  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Charter,  **  seeking  with 
honest  inquietude  the  interpretation  he  wanted  to  find  there :  in  such  cases  we 
always  discover  what  we  are  in  search  of."t  The  fourteenth  article  of  the 
Prench  Constitution  says  that  the  King  is  supreme  head  of  the  State.  How 
Charles  X.  interpreted  this  is  disclosed  in  that  Bevolution  of  July  for  which 
it  is  affirmed  France  had  no  desire.  "  The  spirit  of  legality  and  sound  poli- 
tical reason  had  made  remarkable  progress.  Even  during  the  ferment  of  the 
elections,  public  feeling  loudly  repudiated  all  idea  of  a  new  revolution.'*  ( 

On  the  21st  of  July  a  Beport,  signed  by  the  prince  de  Polignac,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King  in  council,  in  which  it  was  represented  that  signs  of 
disorganization  and  symptoms  of  anarchy  presented  themselves  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom ;  that  the  periodical  press  was  the  chief  instrument  of  disorder 
and  sedition.  It  had  endeavoured  to  eradicate  every  germ  of  religious  senti- 
ment from  the  heart  of  the  people ;  worst  of  all,  it  had  dared  to  criticise  the 
causes,  the  means,  the  preparations,  and  the  chances  of  success  of  that  expe- 
dition whose  glory  had  cast  such  a  pure  and  durable  brilliancy  over  the  crown 
of  France.  The  laws  were  insufficient  to  restrain  the  licence  of  the  press ;  it 
was  time,  it  was  more  than  time,  to  stop  its  ravages.  The  report  then  set  forth 
that  the  ordinary  conditions  of  representative  government  did  not  then  exist 
m  France ;  that  a  turbulent  democracy  had  disposed  of  a  majority  of  the 
elections  through  the  means  of  the  journals  and  by  affiliated  societies.  The 
fourteenth  article  of  the  Charter  was  then  appealed  to  as  giving  to  the  King 
a  sufficient  power,  not  indeed  for  the  change  of  institutions,  but  for  their 
consolidation  and  immutability.  No  government  on  earth  could  stand  if  it 
had  not  the  power  of  providing  for  its  own  security,  which  is  pre-existent  to 
laws,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  moment  was  come  to  have 
recourse  to  measures  which  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  but  which  are 
beyond  the  limits  of  legal  order,  the  resoiirces  of  which  have  been  exhausted 
in  vain.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  document  which  an  in&tuated  ministsy 
presented  to  an  infatuated  king,  as  a  justification  of  the  decrees  which  they 
proposed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution. 

The  three  ordinances  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  periodical  press  was  sus- 
pended, the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved,  and  the  number  of  depntiea 
was  lessened,  and  their  term  of  office  regulated,  were  kept  profoundly  secret 
till  nearly  midnight  of  the  25th  of  July.  No  communication  whatever  was 
made  to  the  heads  of  the  police,  nor  to  the  commanders  of  the  forces,  that  any 
unusual  amount  of  vigilance  or  energy  might  be  required  in  the  possible  event 
of  a  popular  movement.  The  ministers  had  not  the  least  idea  that  any  effect 
would  be  produced  by  their  acts  beyond  the  suspension  of  obnoxious  journals, 
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and  the  re-election  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  under  conditions  more  favour- 
able to  the  government.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  25th 
of  July,  copies  of  the  memorial  of  the  ministers  to  the  King,  and  of  the  three 
ordinances  which  had  been  signed  in  Council  on  that  day,  were  sent  to  the 
responsible  editor  of  the  "  Moniteur/'  to  be  published  in  his  paper  of  the 
foUowing  morning. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  26th  of  July,  whilst  the  population  of  Paris  were 
quietly  proceeding  to  their  various  duties  or  pleasures,  Paris  was  shaken  to  its 
centre  as  by  a  political  earthquake.  Before  the  doors  of  the  Bourse  were 
opened,  the  holders  of  stock  were  crowding  thither  to  sell.  More  important 
than  the  operations  of  commerce  were  the  proceedings  of  the  journalists. 
The  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  chief  opposition  papers  took  a  wise  and 
prudent  course  in  the  first  instance.  They  consulted  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers, who  gave  their  opinion  that  the  ordinances  were  illegal,  and  ought  not 
to  be  submitted  to.  One  of  the  judges  of  the  Tribunal  of  First  Instance 
authorised  the  **  Journal  of  Commerce  *'  to  continue  its  publication  provi- 
sionally, because  the  ordinances  had  not  been  promulgated  in  legal  forms. 
Forty-four  conductors  of  newspapers  assembled  at  the  office  of  the  "  Na- 
tional," signed  a  protest  in  which  they  declared  their  intention  to  resist  the 
ordinances  as  regarded  their  own  interests,  and  invited  the  deputies  to  meet 
on  the  3rd  of  August  as  if  no  decree  had  gone  forth  for  new  elections.  The 
Government,  said  this  protest,  has  this  day  lost  that  character  of  legality 
which  commands  obedience ;  we  resist  it  as  for  as  we  are  concerned ;  it  remains 
for  France  to  judge  how  far  it  should  carry  its  own  resistance.  On  that  Monday 
there  was  no  appearance  of  popular  insurrection.  There  was  occasionally  a 
crj  in  the  streets  of  "  Long  live  the  Charter ! — Down  with  the  ministers !" 

The  next  day  a  more  ominous  cry  went  forth — "  Up  with  Liberty — Down 
with  the  Bourbons."  The  provisions  of  the  decrees  respecting  the  Press  were 
to  be  carried  through  by  naked  force.  Four  of  the  most  popular  journals 
had  been  printed  without  the  licence  which  was  required  by  the  ordinance. 
Sentinels  were  placed  around  the  offices  to  prevent  their  sale ;  but  copies  of 
the  journals,  which  not  only  contained  the  ordinances,  but  the  protest  of 
the  journalists,  were  thrown  out  of  the  windows,  and  were  quickly  circulated 
tbrou^out  Paris.  The  old  scenes  of  the  Bevolution  of  1789  were  rapidly 
developed.  In  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  other  public  places,  men  mounted  upon 
efaairs  read  the  ordinances  and  the  bitter  comments  upon  them  to  assembled 
crowds.  The  steps  taken  by  the  police  to  prevent  the  farther  issue  of  these 
papers  were  calculated  to  stimulate  the  excitement  of  the  people  into  absolute 
fuiy.  The  doors  of  the  offices  where  they  were  printed  were  broken  open, 
and  the  presses  rendered  unserviceable.  The  printers  thrown  out  of  their 
employ  joined  the  crowds  in  the  streets ;  and  they  are  not  a  class  to  be 
injured  without  lifting  up  their  voices  against  the  wrong.  In  the  course  of  that 
Tuesday  the  resistance  to  the  acts  of  the  government  began  to  be  transferred 
to  men  who  might  have  been  able  to  guide  its  course  more  safely  than  the 
declamation  of  the  journalists  or  the  passions  of  the  populace. '  The  Deputies 
were  beginning  to  arrive  in  Paris.  M.  Guizot  describes  how,  on  reaching  the 
city  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  he  found  a  note  from  M.  Casimir  P&ier, 
inviting  him  to  a  meeting  of  some  of  their  colleagues.  "  A  few  hours  before," 
he  says,  "  and  within  a  short  distance  of  Paris*  the  decrees  were  unknown  to 
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me ;  and,  by  the  Bide  of  legal  opposition,  I  saw  on  my  arrival  revolutionary 
and  unchained  insurrection."  •  He  went  to  the  meeting  at  the  houae  of 
M.  Casimir  P^rier,  and  was  selected,  in  conjunction  with  MM.  Yillemain 
and  Dupin,  to  draw  up  in  the  name  of  the  deputies  present  a  protest 
against  the  decrees.  This  protest  was  adopted  on  the  28th.  It  was  signed 
by  sixty-three  deputies.  Its  tone  was  moderate,  and  did  not  close  the  door 
against  conciliation.     It  lefb  to  the  king  and  his  advisers  a  locus  penitentia. 

The  solution  of  the  great  question  was  very  soon  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  deputies  who  entertained  a  diversify  of  opinion ;  some  wishing  to 
carry  resistance  to  the  utmost  limit  of  legal  order  and  not  beyond,  some 
desiring  a  change  of  dynasty,  and  a  few  sighing  for  a  republic.  The  people 
in  the  streets  were  not  distracted  by  contending  opinions ;  they  were  not 
inclined  to  look  forward  to  "  the  fitshion  of  uncertain  evils."  They  saw  that 
the  government  had  forfeited  its  claim  to  their  obedience,  and  they  little 
cared  what  form  of  government  might  succeed  to  the  one  that  had  betrayed 
its  trust.  There  were  ten  thousand  soldiers  in  Paris  under  the  command  of 
Marmont.  The  immediate  business  which  presented  itself  to  the  minda  of 
the  people  was  to  fight,  if  necessary.  Guizot  relates  that,  whilst  he  and  a 
few  other  deputies  were  consulting  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  July,  in  a 
drawing-room  of  the  ground-floor  of  a  private  residence,  whose  windows  were 
open,  a  crowd  of  labouring  people,  youths,  children,  and  combatants  of  every 
kind,  filled  the  court-yard,  and  addressing  the  deputies,  said,  they  were 
ready  to  defend  them,  if  soldiers  and  police,  as  was  stated,  were  coming  to 
arrest  them.  At  the  same  time  they  demanded  an  instant  adhesion  to  their 
revolutionary  proceedings.  M.  Ghiizot  says,  that  the  revolutionists  at  any 
price,  the  dreamers  of  an  imaginary  future,  had  rapidly  thrown  themselves  into 
the  movement,  and  became  hourly  more  influential  and  exacting.  ^  Some  firin 
well-regulated  minds  ventured  to  resist  and  show  themselves  resolved  not  to 
become  revolutionists  even  while  promoting  a  revolution.*'  This  was  a  subtle 
distinction,  which  certainly  did  not  enter  into  the  views  of  the  great  body  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  who  entered  almost  with  one  accord  into  the  contest  with 
unconstitutional  power,  although  they  had  everything  to  lose  by  the  spread 
of  anarchy.  The  manufacturers  had  closed  their  workshops,  and  sent  their 
men  into  the  streets  to  contend  for  their  common  liberties.  The  members  of 
the  National  Guard,  which  had  been  disbanded  in  1827,  had  again  put  on 
their  uniforms  and  taken  their  arms,  which  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
retained.  The  crowd  which  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  surrounded  the 
drawing-room  with  open  windows  had  been  fighting  themselves  throughout 
the  day,  or  knew  that  there  had  been  fighting  in  almost  every  quarter  of 
Paris.  From  daybreak,  multitudes  had  begun  to  assemble,  armed  with  sticks 
and  pikes,  old  guns  and  sabres.  They  unpaved  the  streets ;  they  threw  up 
barricades  of  timber  and  of  carts  filled  with  the  paving-stones ;  they  seised 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  ;  they  hoisted  the  tri-coloured  flag  on  its  roof,  and  on  the 
towers  of  N6tre-Dame.  The  bells  of  the  municipal  palace  and  of  the  metro- 
politan church  again  called  the  citizens  to  arms  as  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Eevolution.  Terror  was  in  every  family  now  as  then ;  but  there  were  no 
frightful  excesses,  no  sanguinary  scenes  of  popular  vengeance,  to  make  even 
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t^e  name  of  Liberty  hfttefu].  The  people  stood  prepared  far  the  struggle  with 
tbe  Tegular  troops  that  was  coming  upon  them — for  Paris,  on  that  momiDg  of 
the  28th,  had  been  declared  by  the  government  to  be  in  a.  state  of  siege. 
Marmont  had  not  begun  to  act  after  receiving  the  ordinance,  which  thus 
declared  that  tbe  military  power  was  tbe  sole  arbiter,  before  tbe  iasurgenta 
were  in  possession  of  the  chief  part  of  the  capital.  He  finally  formed  his 
troops  in  four  colamne,  which  were  directed  upon  different  points.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  sanguinary  conflict  began.  It  would  be  beyond  tbe 
object  of  this  history,  even  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  writer,  to  Aimisb 
a  clear  detail  tn  a  small  compass  of  the  struggles  of  this  memorable  day. 
^niose  who  witnessed  some  of  the  many  occurrences  which  were  proceeding 
simultaneously  in  distant  parts  of  Paris  felt  this  difficulty  in  tbe  subsequent 
discharge  of  their  official  duty.  "  The  events,"  said  M.  Martignac,  in  tbe 
defence  of  Polignac,  "  so  press  upon,  jostle,  and  confound  each  other,  that 
tbe  imagination  can  scarcely  follow  them,  or  the  underataudiug  range  them 
in  order."  The  first  serious  fighting  appears  to  have 
talen  place  in  the  narrow  street  of  St.  Antoine, 
which  was  closed  by  barricades.  From  the  houses 
^>proacbing  this  street,  paving-stones,  broken  bottles, 
and  eTen  articles  of  furniture,  were  showered  upon 
tbe  heads  of  tbe  unfortunate  soldiery.  The  column 
which  was  ordered  to  force  this  street  returned  to 
the  Tuileries  where  Marmont  had  bis  head- quarters. 
Another  column  had  to  sustain  an  obstinate  fight 
about  the  Hfltel  de  Ville.  The  general  who  com- 
manded the  troops  obtained  possession  of  the  place, 
but  he  was  compelled  to  confine  bis  resistance  to  the 
populace  to  defensive  operations.  Another  column 
lost  many  men  at  the  March^  des  Innocens.     Tbe 

fourth  column  sustained  less  loss.  !Xight  came  on.  The  firing  was  still  con- 
tinned  ;  the  tocsin  ^ras  rung  from  every  church ;  the  lamps  were  extinguished  in 
the  streets.  Neither  mail  nor  diligence  left  Paris.  The  communication  with 
tbe  provinces  by  telegraph  was  cut  off.  During  the  afternoon  five  deputies 
headed  by  M.  Lafitte  had  waited  upon  Marshal  Marmont  at  the  Tuileries  to 
ask  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  that  in  the  interval  they  might  send  a 
deputation  to  the  King.  Tbe  marshal  said  he  could  only  despatch  a 
tnessenger  to  the  King  to  inform  him  of  the  proceedings  of  the  assembled 
deputies  and  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Paris.  His  aide-de-camp  received  at 
St.  Cloud  a  verbal  answer  directing  Marmont  to  hold  out,  to  collect  his 
forces,  and  to  act  in  masses.  In  conformity  with  these  orders,  the  column 
which  had  held  the  HOtel  de  Ville  returned  at  midnight  to  the  Tuileries, 
having  left  in  the  streets  several  hundred  men  killed  or  wounded.  The  King 
in  his  snburban  palace  had  no  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger ; 
but  was  passing  his  evening  at  cards,  whilst  the  court  routine  went  forward 
as  if  the  distant  boom  of  the  cannon  was  a  sound  which  should  inspire  na 
fear  and  awaken  little  sympathy. 

On  the  28tb  tbe  working  classes  had  almost  exclusively  borne  tbe  brunt  of 
tbe  battle.  On  the  morning  of  tbe  29th,  bostiUties  had  again  commenced  by 
■even  o'clock.    National  Quards,  joung  students,  and  even  deputies,  wen> 
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now  at  the  barricades.  The  stately  Faubourg  St.  Ghermain  was  now  as  ready 
for  battle  as  the  dingy  Faubourg  St.  Antoin&  The  posts  of  the  Luxembourg 
were  disarmed.  At  a  very  early  hour  seyeral  royalists  of  high  rank  went 
to  the  Tuileries  and  had  an  interview  with  Marmont  and  Polignac.  They 
urged  the  minister  to  recall  the  ordinances.  He  was  calm  and  polite,  but 
would  promise  nothing.  He  would  consult  his  colleagues.  They  then 
suggested  to  Marmont  that  he  should  arrest  the  ministers.  He  seemed 
somewhat  ioclined  to  take  their  advice,  when  Peyronnet,  one  of  the  most 
obnoxious  of  the  cabinet,  came  in,  and  exclaimed,  "  What !  are  you  not  gone 
yet  ?"  They  had  stated  their  intention  to  go  to  St.  Cloud.  They  set  out, 
but  Polignac  got  there  before  them.  According  to  M.  G-uizot,  the  duke  de 
Mortemart,  Messrs.  de  S^monville,  d'Argout,  de  Yitrolles,  and  de  Sussy, 
were  *'  the  enlightened  royalists  who  attempted  to  give  legal  satisfaction  to  the 
country,  and  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  between  the  inert  royalty  at 
St.  Cloud  and  the  boiling  revolution  at  Paris.  But  when  they  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  king  they  were  met  by  the  unseasonable  hour,  by  etiquette, 
the  countersign,  and  repose.*'  Prom  Charles  X.,  whose  inconsistency  in  this 
trying  hour  of  his  destiny  was  as  remarkable  as  in  all  his  previous  actions, 
they  at  last  extorted  a  promise  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Polignac  ministry, 
the  appointment  of  the  duke  de  Mort^mart  as  President  of  the  CouncQ, 
and  for  other  appointments  which  would  be  a  guarantee  for  constitutional 
government.  Still  the  king  lingered  and  delayed  the  proper  signatures  till 
late  in  the  day  to  the  necessary  ordinances.  The  duke  de  Mort^mart,  who 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Paris  without  a  proper  passport,  met  with  a 
succession  of  interruptions  from  the  royal  guards.  He  had  equal  difficulty 
with  the  people  in  passing  the  barricades.  The  battle  was  raging  all  around 
Marmont  at  the  Tuileries.  The  detachment  at  the  Palais  Bourbon  was 
attacked,  and  the  commander  retired  with  his  troops  into  the  garden,  and 
promised  to  be  neutral.  The  Louvre  was  surrounded  by  masses  of  the 
populace,  of  whom  a  great  number  fell  by  the  fire  of  the  Swiss  from  the 
windows.  At  the  Place  Yenddme  two  regiments  of  the  line  were  stationed, 
and  a  remnant  of  the  gendarmerie.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  people, 
who,  manifesting  no  inclination  to  regard  the  soldiers  as  enemies,  the  whole 
body  of  the  troops  with  their  officers  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  insurgents. 
On  a  second  attack  the  Swiss  were  driven  from  the  Louvre.  The  defection 
of  the  army,  which  was  beginning  to  spread,  proclaimed  to  Marmont  that  it 
was  impossible  to  continue  this  contest.  The  insurrection  had  become  a 
revolution.  He  hastily  quitted  the  Tuileries  with  his  troops  to  repair  to 
St.  Cloud.  The  populace  as  quickly  broke  into  the  palace.  The  tri-colour 
was  hoisted  on  the  staff  where  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  had  floated  for 
fifteen  years.  The  deputies  who  had  met  in  the  morning  had  determined 
to  establish  a  provisional  government.  Lafayette,  who  had  received  fi*om 
them  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Paris,  had,  in  the  uniform  of  a  National 
Guard,  gone  to  take  possession  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille.  Upon  the  newu  of 
the  defection  of  the  two  regiments,  and  the  capture  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries,  a  municipal  commission  that  had  been  formed  by  ballot,  with 
authority  to  take  all  measures  that  the  public  safety  might  require,  installed 
themselves  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  surrounded  by  dead  bodies  heaped  up  on 
the  Place.    In  a  few  hours  the  National  Guard  was  organized ;  the  adminis- 
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iration  of  finance  was  proyided  for ;  tho  Post-office  was  again  set  in  action ; 
the  mails  and  tbe  diligences  left  Paris  bearing  the  tri-colour  flag.  Three  of 
the  Bojalists  who  had  been  at  St.  Cloud  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  with 
the  ordinances  already  mentioned,  and  with  a  further  ordinance,  repealing 
those  of  the  25th  July,  and  appointing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  meet  on 
tbe  3rd  of  August.  The  three  Boyalists  from  St.  Cloud  came  to  negotiate  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Crown  to  Charles  X.  They  were  interrupted  by 
cries  of  "  It  is  too  late !"  The  jsovereignty  of  France  had  yanished  from  the 
grasp  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 

On  the  dOth  of  July  the  deputies  who  had  held  their  previous  meetings 
at  private  houses,  met  more  formally  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
inviting  their  absent  colleagues  to  join  them  there.  They  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  soliciting  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  at  his  country  seat  at 
Neuilly,  to  repair  to  the  capital  to  assume  the  functions  of  Lieutenant- 
C^eral  of  the  kingdom.  Porty  deputies  signed  this  resolution.  Three 
only  declined  being  parties  to  it,  considering  this  as  a  decisive  step  towards 
a  change  of  dynasty.*  On  the  81st  the  deputies  so  assembled  published 
a  proclamation  which  thus  commenced :  '*  France  is  free !  Absolute  power 
elevated  its  standard ;  the  heroic  population  of  Paris  has  beaten  it  down. 
PariBy  under  attack,  has  made  the  sacred  cause  triumph  by  arms  which  had 
BQoeeeded  already  through  the  constitutional  elections.'*  The  proclamation 
then  announced  that  the  deputies,  in  anticipation  of  the  regular  concurrence 
of  the  Chambers,  had  invited  a  true  Frenchman,  one  who  had  never 
fought  but  for  France, — the  duke  of  Orleans, — to  exercise  the  functions 
of  Lieutenant- General  of  the  Eongdom.  "We  shall  secure  to  ourselves 
by  law  all  the  guarantees  we  require  to  render  liberty  strong  and  per- 
manent." On  the  1st  of  August  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  at  the  Palais 
Soya],  had  accepted  the  office,  and  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the  Hdtel 
de  Yille,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  to  the  National  Guard,  and  to  their 
commander  Lafayette.  M.  Guizot  relates  that  the  deputies  accom- 
panied the  duke  on  foot  across  the  barricades.  Women  and  childrui  sur- 
rounded them,  dancing  and  singing  the  Marseillaise.  Cries  and  questions 
of  every  kind  burst  incessantly  from  the  crowd.  Who  was  that  gentle- 
man on  horseback?  was  he  a  Prince P  A  hope  was  expressed  that  he 
was  not  a  Bourbon.  "  I  was  much  more  deeply  impressed,"  says  Guizot,  "  by 
our  situation  in  the  midst  of  that  crowd,  and  their  attitude,  than  even  by 
the  scene  which  followed  a  few  moments  after  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille.  What 
future  perils  already  reveal  themselves  for  that  new-bom  monarchy!" 
La&yette,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  advanced  to  the  steps  to  meet  the  duke, 
who  cordially  embraced  him.  Li  the  Great  Hall  the  proclamation  of  the 
deputies  was  read,  and  received  with  cheers.  The  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  kingdom  advanced  to  the  window,  holding  Lafayette  by  the  hand  and 
waving  the  tri-colour  flag.  He  then  appointed  provisional  ministers,  of  whom 
H.  Guizot  was  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Meanwhile  it  was  known  at  St. 
Cloud  that  the  king's  authority  was  at  an  end.  The  crowd  of  courtiers 
quickly  dropped  off  from  him.  In  his  restlessness  he  went  to  Trianon  and 
tiien  to  Bambouillet.    He  was  still  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  soldiery. 

*  Giiiioft»  vol.  iL  p.  9. 
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On  tbe  2Dd  of  August  he  addreased  a  letter  ta  the  duke  of  Orleans,  incloain^ 
a  formal  act  of  abdication  in  favour  of  his  gnudeon  the  duke  of  Boideaux. 
Beniaining  at  Bambouillet  with  numerous  Boldien  around  him,  the  prorisional 
government  began  to  be  uneasy  as  to  the  poBsibility  of  another  conSict 
Three  commisaionerB  were  sent  to  confer  with  Charlea  and  to  urge  him  to 
depart.  Their  recommendatioQB  were  backed  by  the  presence  of  six  thousand 
of  the  National  Guard,  who  marched  to  Bambouillet,  accompanied  by  raat 
numbera  of  Pariaians  on  foot  and  in  vehicles  of  every  description.  The  king 
consented  to  leave,  and  to  proceed  to  Cherbourg,  escorted  by  the  Oarde-du- 
Corps.  Throughout  hia  journey  the  unfortunate  king  and  his  family  received 
no  indignities  from  the  people,  but  they  saw  on  every  steeple  the  tri-coloured 
flag,  and  the  tri-coloured  cockade  in  many  a  hat.  They  embarked  for  England 
on  the  13th,  and  were  carried  to  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  tho  king  having 
decided  that  England  should  be  his  place  of  refuge.  For  a  short  time  he 
resided  at  Lul  worth  Castle.  He  subsequently  occupied  Holyrood  House. 
Some  ultra-liberals  in  Edinburgh  having  shown  an  inclination  to  treat  the 
fallen  monarch  with  diarespect  upon  his  arrival,  sir 
Walter  Scott  published  a  manly  and  touching  appeal 
to  the  more  honourable  feelings  of  his  fellow- 
dtizens.  "  If  there  can  be  any  who  retain  angry  or 
invidious  recollections  of  late  events  in  France,  they 
ought  to  remark  that  the  ex-monarch  has,  by  his 
abdication,  renounced  the  conflict  into  which, 
perhaps,  he  was  engaged  by  bad  advisers ;  that  he 
can  no  longer  be  the  object  of  resentment  to  the 
brave,  but  remains  to  all  the  most  striking  emblem 
of  tlie  mutability  of  human  affairs  which  oor 
mutable  times  have  afforded."  • 
On  the  8rd  of  Aupist  the  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  legislative  session 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  that  Chamber  during  the  next  four  days 
there  was  a  partial  opposition  from  the  adherents  of  the  fallen  dynasty  agtunst 
the  manifest  tendency  to  a  solution  of  the  difficult  question  of  a  Aiture 
government  by  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  as  king.  The 
Charter  of  Louis  XYIIf .  received  some  alterations,  and  then  it  was  declared 
by  a  large  majority,  that,  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  modified  Charter, 
the  universal  and  urgent  iuterests  of  the  French  nation  called  to  the  throne 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  On  the  9th  of  August  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  Crown,  with  the  title 
King  of  the  French,  and  took  this  oath  ;  "  In  the  presence  of  God,  I  swear 
to  observe  faithfully  the  constitutional  chart«r,  with  the  modifications 
eapreased  in  the  declaration ;  to  govern  only  by  the  laws  and  according  to  the 
laws ;  to  cause  good  and  true  justice  t«  he  rendered  to  each  according  to  his 
right ;  and  to  act  in  all  things  only  with  a  view  to  the  interest,  the  happiness, 
and  tlie  glory  of  the  French  people." 

"  Wliile  two  American  packets,  escorted  by  two  French  men-of-war,  rapidly 
conveyed  the  old  king  and  his  family  from  France,  all  France  hastened  to 
Paris. "t     An  Euglisb  historian  may  add  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 

•  Lockhart'B  "LiftofSeott,"  vol,  tU.  p.  220.  +  Gniiot,  tqL  ii.  p.  Sf. 
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the  population  of  this  kingdom  were,  as  he  himself  Tvitnessed,  looking  with 
intense  interest  upon  the  localities  of  the  great  events  of  the  three  dajs. 
Some  were  fraternizing  with  National  Guards  in  the  erfSs ;  others  were 
mingling  in  a  crowd  of  all  nations  at  the  evening  rSeepHons  of  general  La 
Fayette ;  a  privileged  few  were  banqueting  at  some  shadj  guinguette  with  a 
great  company  of  French,  English,  Belgian,  and  Polish  liberals,  whose  fervid 
eloquence  seemed  the  prelude  to  a  very  unsettled  future  of  European  Society. 
There  was,  however,  so  much  to  admire  in  the  conduct  of  the  French  people, 
that  although  the  traces  of  carnage  were  everywhere  around — although 
men  of  education  joined  their  voices  in  the  common  cry  of  "  death  to  the 
ministers,"  as  an  atonement  for  the  blood  of  the  slain  whose  graves  were  daily 
strewn  with  immortelles^ — the  old  idea  of  revolution  had  lost  something  of 
its  terrors.  There  had  been  more  bold  speaking  at  our  elections  for  the  new 
Parliament  than  was  considered  in  some  quarters  safe  or  decorous.  Yet  the 
sympathy  of  the  British  population  with  the  revolution  of  France  was  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  an  approbation  of  levelling  and  destructive  doctrines,  such 
as  had  led  astray  many  enthusiasts  amongst  us  in  1789.  It  was  '^  a  contrast 
to  the  first  revolution  ;*'  it  ''vindicated  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  liberty, 
showing  how  humaoiziDg  to  all  classes  of  society  are  the  spread  of  thought 
and  information,  and  improved  political  institutions."*  The  sympathy  was 
too  manifest  to  be  set  at  nought  by  the  government  of  this  country,  even  if 
it  had  been  as  much  disposed  to  uphold  ''  a  royal  rebellion  against  society," 
as  it  was  the  fashion  unjustly  to  ascribe  to  the  great  warrior  who  was  the  head 
of  the  Cabinet.  He,  it  has  been  stated,  was  for  a  short  time  perplexed  and 
undecided.  "  When  nothing  was  known  beyond  the  ordinances  of  July,  some 
one  asked  the  duke  of  Wellington,  '  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  V  'It  is 
a  new  dynasty,'  answered  the  duke.  '  And  what  course  shall  you  take  ?' 
inquired  his  friend.  '  First,  a  long  silence,  and  then  we  will  concert  with  our 
allies  what  we  shall  8ay."*t  A  wiser  and  nobler  policy  than  "a  long 
silence  "  and  "  concert  with  our  allies,'*  was  speedily  adopted.  When  the 
new  parliament  was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  November,  "  the  ready  manner  in 
which  miDisters  recognized  the  new  government  of  France  "  was  cordially 
approved  by  earl  Grey. 

Hie  Eevolution  of  France  necessarily  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the 
popular  feeling  throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  Since  the  settlement  of  Europe  in  1815,  when  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  decided  that  Belgium  and  Li^ge,  together  with  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  should  be  formed  into  one  kingdom,  there  had  been  constant  dis- 
sensions between  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  subjects  of  William  Frederick  I. 
The  union  with  Holland  had  imparted  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  Belgium,  but  this  material  prosperity  could  not 
blend  the  two  peoples  into  one  nation.  The  differences  of  religion  and  of 
language,  and  the  inequality  upon  several  financial  matters  of  the  northern 
and  southern  kingdoms,  kept  up  the  acrimony  which  was  exhibited,  not  only 
in  the  public  journals,  but  in  the  debates  of  the  States-General.  In  April, 
1830,  Messrs.  Potter,  Tielmans,  Bartells,  and  others,  were  tried  at  Brussels 

•  Dr.  AmolJ,  August,  1830.     « life,"  toU  l  p.  2«i. 
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on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  goTemmeut  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
three  named  were  found  guiltj,  and  sentenced  to  be  banished.  Potter  was  in 
Paris  daring  the  Bevolution  of  July,  the  events  of  which  period  were  not 
calculated  to  moderate  his  revolutionary  zeaL  He  was  an  active  agent  in  pro- 
moting  the  rising  of  the  populace  in  Brussels  on  the  25th  of  August.  In  a 
second  insurrection,  of  September,  the  Dutch  troops  were  compelled  to  retreat 
before  the  armed  insurgents.  The  contest  went  on  in  various  sanguinary  con- 
flicts, until  the  five  great  Powers  imposed  a  cessation  of  arms  on  both  nationB 
and  recogniEcd  the  independence  of  Belgium  by  a  protocol  of  the  4th  of 
November. 

The  autumn  of  1830  witnessed  in  England  the  most  remarkable  contrast 
between  the  triumphs  of  intellect  and  the  disgraces  of  ignorance.  On  the 
15th  of  September  the  first  Bailway  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  was 
opened,  the  carriages  being  drawn  by  a  locomotive  engine,  at  the  speed  of  a 
racehorse.  Immediately  after  the  harvest  the  Southern  Agricultural  Counties 
were  given  over  to  more  havoc  and  alarm  than  had  ever  attended  the  opera- 
tions of  the  frame-breaking  general  Ludd.  There  was  a  war  of  the  labourer 
against  the  farmer,  in  the  shape  of  incendiary  fires  of  bams  and  com-stacksfy 
and  the  destruction  of  threshing-machines  and  other  implements  of  industry 
beyond  the  commonest  tool.  Before  we  proceed  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
universal  political  excitement  of  the  next  two  years,  let  us  rapidly  view  the 
rise  of  the  new  power  of  Communication  which  was  destined  to  produce 
results  beyond  all  possible  conception  in  the  progress  of  civilized  communities. 
The  simultaneous  manifestation  of  the  belief  of  large  bodies  of  labourers,  that 
their  condition  would  be  bettered  by  driving  back  society  to  the  commonest 
inventive  arts  of  savage  tribes,  and  to  the  barbaric  ignorance  which,  in  de- 
stroying capital,  would  make  all  poorer,  may  be  more  fitly  treated  of  in  a 
subsequent  view  of  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  husbandry,  when  incen- 
diary fires  and  the  destruction  of  machinery  were  traced  to  causes  of  no 
temporary  nature. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1825,  there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Bailway.  The  subscribers  to  this  undertaking  were  the  bankers, 
merchants,  traders,  and  manufacturers  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  They 
had  not  engaged  in  this  project  with  a  view  to  individual  profit  as  share- 
holders, for  it  had  been  agreed  that  no  person  should  hold  more  than  ten 
shares,  and  they  would  be  satisfied  if  they  received  ten  per  cent.,  or  even  five 
per  cent,  upon  their  investment.  Their  great  object  was  the  increase  oi 
commerce.  It  was  alleged  that  no  such  encouragement  was  necessary ;  for 
there  were  two  or  three  canals,  which  were  sufficient  for  every  purpose  oi 
commerce  in  the  districts  through  which  the  railway  was  to  pass.  The 
answer  was,  that  under  the  existing  system  cotton  had  been  detained  at 
Liverpool  for  a  fortnight,  whilst  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  were 
obliged  to  suspend  their  labours,  and  goods  manufactured  at  Manchester 
could  not  be  transmitted  to  Liverpool  in  time  for  shipment,  on  account  of  the 
tardy  canal  conveyance.  Then  came  the  rejoinder.  The  experiment  of  con- 
veying goods  on  a  railway  had  been  tried,  and  had  completely  failed.  The 
best  locomotive  engine  that  could  be  found  had  been  selected ;  and  the 
average  rate  on  a  plane  surface  was  not  three  miles  and  three-quarters  per 
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hoar,  which  was  slower  than  canal  conyejance.*  Before  a  Committee  upon  the 
Sill,  Telford  and  others  expressed  an  opinion  that  with  the  improyement  of 
the  locomotiye  the  speed  upon  a  railway  might  be  fifteen  miles,  and  eyen 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  These  opinions  were  called  "  the  gross  exaggerations 
of  the  powers  of  the  locomotiye  steam-engine ;"  and  it  was  contended  that 
eyen  if  such  a  speed  could  be  attained,  the  dangers  of  bursting  boilers  and 
broken  wheels  would  be  so  great,  that  we  should  as  soon  expect  that  '^people 
would  suffer  themselyes  to  be  fired  off  upon  one  of  Congreye's  ricochet 
rockets,  as  trust  themselyes  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine  going  at  such  a 
rate."  In  the  same  article  from  which  we  quote,  the  general  question  of 
railways  is  thus  summarily  disposed  of:  '^ As  to  those  persons  who  speculate 
on  making  railways  general  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  superseding  all  the 
canals,  all  the  waggons,  mail  and  stage-coaches,  post-chaises,  and,  in  short, 
eyery  other  mode  of  conyeyance  by  land  and  by  water,  we  deem  them  and 
their  yisionary  schemes  unworthy  of  notice."  t 

The  Bill  for  the  Liyerpool  and  Manchester  Bailway  passed,  in  spifce  of 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  canal  companies,  and  from  proprietors  of 
land  through  or  near  which  the  line  was  intended  to  run.  For  four  years 
the  works  went  on.  Difficulties  were  oyercome  which  then  appeared  in- 
superable, but  which  would  be  deemed  trifles  in  the  great  engineeriag  opera- 
tions of  a  later  period  of  railway  speculation.  Neyertheless,  satisfactory  as 
was  this  progress,  no  one  belieyed  that  a  passenger  traffic  would  arise  that 
would  dispense  in  any  considerable  degree  with  mails  and  stage  coaches. 
Bailways  were  not  a  new  inyention ;  nor  were  locomotiye  engines.  Tram- 
roads  were  used  in  collieries ;  and  the  construction  of  a  steam-engine  that 
would  moye  forward  with  a  weight  behind  it  had  been  attempted  by  yarious 
projectors.  But  the  tramways  were  laid  on  yielding  beds,  and  out  of  leyel ; 
and  the  engines  would  either  not  go  at  all  or  yery  soon  come  to  a  stand.  The 
alliance  of  the  railway  and  the  locomotiye  was  still  far  distant.  In  1813 
there  was  a  superintendent  engineer  of  a  colliery  at  Killingworth,  who  had 
gradually  risen  from  the  humble  position  of  an  engine-fireman  to  be  worthy 
of  an  employ  which  placed  him  aboye  the  condition  of  a  labourer.  This  self- 
taught  man  was  Qeorge  Stephenson.  His  mind  was  oyer  actiye.  He  had 
eonstrueted  an  incline  and  an  apparatus  by  which  waggons  descending  from 
the  coal-pit  to  the  loading-place  were  made  to  draw  up  the  empty  waggons. 
At  the  time  when  Davy  had  inyented  his  safety-lamp,  Stephenson  had 
constructed  a  similar  lamp,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  contemporary 
inyention,  and  this  lamp  is  still  in  use  in  the  pit  at  Killingworth.  In  1814 
he  had  constructed  a  locomotiye  engine  for  the  colliery  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  It  was  a  success,  drawing  eight  loaded  waggons  along  the  tram- 
way at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  He  then  declared  that  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  speed  of  such  an  engine,  if  the  works  could  be  made  to 
stand  it.  During  the  next  ten  years  his  skill  and  perseyerance  raised  him 
into  employment  as  the  engineer  of  railways  connected  .with  colliery  proper- 
ties. A  more  important  undertaking  was  the  construction  of  the  Stockton 
and  Dsrlington  Bailway,  on  which  an  engine  was  employed  which  drew  a 

*  IlanBard,  2iul  series,  toI.  xii.  cols.  845  to  854. 
t  **  Qoarterly  Bariew,**  vol.  zzxi.  p.  861. 
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load  of  ninety  tons,  at  tbe  rate  of  eigbt  miles  an  hour.  In  1824i  he  survejed 
the  line  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Eailwaj,  and  superintended  that 
work  till  the  line  was  opened  in  1830.  Great  were  the  objections  of  engineers 
to  locomotives  being  employed  on  this  line ;  but,  with  the  true  confidence  of 
genius,  Oeorge  Stephenson  persevered  in  working  out,  with  the  aid  of  his 
son  Eobert,  the  plans  of  an  engine  which  would  produce  results  undreamt  of 
by  the  most  sanguine  believers  in  the  wonders  to  be  effected  by  the  appliances 
of  science  to  the  industrial  arts.  He  persuaded  the  directors  of  the  railway 
to  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  locomotive.  The  Bocket  engine  constructed  by 
him  won  the  prize.  The  old  modes  of  transit  were  from  the  hour  of  that 
experiment  changed  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.  Burke  has  de- 
scribed in  glowing  imagery  the  beneficent  angel  of  a  noble  house  unfolding  to 
lord  Bathurst,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  commercial  grandeur  of  his  country ; 
but  pointing  to  America,  a  little  speck,  a  seminal  principle,  then  scarcely 
visible  in  the  national  interests,  which,  seventy  years  afterwards,  should 
give  to  England  a  commerce  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  which  the  young  man 
saw  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  We  may  imagine  the  angel  of  the 
humble  house  of  Stephenson  showing  to  the  father  and  the  son,  intensely 
meditating  over  their  models  and  their  plans,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
their  projects  upon  themselves  and  upon  the  world.  To  the  father  he  might 
have  said — you  shall  not  only  construct  mighty  works  yourself,  but  be  the 
precursor  of  a  great  race  of  engineers  who  will  cover  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  vnth  a  web  of  railways,  bringing  districts  once  inaccessible  to  com- 
mercial interchange  into  easy  communication,  equalizing  prices  throughout 
the  land,  cutting  tunnels  through  the  adamantine  rock,  carrying  bridges  over 
great  rivers.  You  were  the  first  that  should  realize  the  dream  of  the  poet's 
«  Car  of  Miracle," 

**  Steady  and  swift  the  self-moved  chariot  went"  * 

Before  ye  both  shall  "  taste  of  death," — the  one  in  the  fullness  of  years,  the 
^ther  too  soon  called  away  from  his  appointed  task — the  whistle  of  the 
liocomotive  shall  have  been  heard  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  the 
Garonne  to  the  Danube.  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  shall  have 
welcomed  the  sound;  Bussia  shall  not  have  forbidden  its  approach.  It 
shall  have  penetrated  the  densest  forests  of  North  America ;  its  jubilant  voice 
shall  tell  that  a  railway  has  connected  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  Wherever  England  has  colonized  there  shall  have  come  this  sound, 
the  herald  of  the  never-resting  spread  of  her  arts,  her  laws,  and  her  language 
To  the  son  the  angel  might  have  foretold, — it  shall  be  yours  to  conned 
Birmingham  with  London,  as  your  father  connected  Liverpool  vnth  Man* 
Chester ;  you  shall  carry  the  ponderous  train  over  the  broad  Tyne  at  Newcastle, 
and,  more  daring,  over  the  Menai  Strait,  by  a  tubular  bridge  that  shall  be  a 
wonder  of  the  world;  you  shall  complete  the  railway  communication 
between  West  Canada  and  the  United  States  vdthout  interruption  by 
the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  you  shall  unite  Alexandria  with  Cairo,  to 
perfect  the  overland  route  to  India,  by  works  as  grand  and  far  more 
useful  than  the  Pyramids,  and  "  forty  centuries   shall  look  down  upoa 

*  Souther,  "Corse  of  Eehama,"xxiIL 
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jou,"  the  true  conqueror.*  The  aggregate  results  iu  tbeir  own  country 
that  followed  tbat  auspicious,  and  yet  bo  melancholy,  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway,  might  have  been  shown  to  them  in  a 
Tision  too  vast  to  be  comprehended  by  us,  except  by  the  aid  of  common 
computation.  Four  hundred  millions  sterling  expended  upon  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  of  railway ;  the  receipts  of  these  lines  in  one  year, 
that  of  1860,  nearly  twenty-eight  millions;  the  passengers  in  that  year, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  three  millions,  exclusive  of  periodical  ticket-holders  ; 
in  that  year  the  merchandise  carried,  nearly  thirty  million  tons;  the  coal 
and  other  minerals  above  fifty  million  tons;  the  live-stock,  consisting  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  about  thirteen  millions.t  Extend  the  view  beyond 
our  own  land,  and  even  figures  convey  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  efiect 
produced  upon  civilization  by  the  untutored  genius  of  the  engine  fireman 
of  Killingworth,  and  the  more  cultivated  mind  of  his  equaUy  illustrious 
son. 

Glimpses  of  the  coming  era  of  railways  might  have  filled  the  mind  of  the 
great  economist  who  led  the  advancing  steps  of  Commercial  Freedom,  anu 
who,  of  all  statesmen,  was  best  fitted  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  that  would 
surround  the  rush  of  speculation  to  this  novel  species  of  enterprise.  At  the 
public  meeting  of  the  18th  of  June,  1824r,  for  erecting  a  monument  to  James 
Watt,  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  the  man  to  whose  memory  they  owed  a 
tribute  of  national  gratitude  had,  by  his  discovery,  '^  subdued  and  regulated 
the  most  terrific  power  in  the  universe, — that  power  which,  by  the  joint 
operation  of  pressure  and  heat,  probably  produces  those  tremendous  con- 
vulsions of  the  earth,  which  in  a  moment  subvert  whole  cities,  and  almost 
change  the  face  of  the  inhabited  globe.  This  apparently  ungovernable  power 
Mr.  Watt  reduced  to  a  state  of  such  perfect  organization  and  discipline — if 
I  may  use  the  expression — ^that  it  may  now  be  safely  manoeuvred  and  brought 
into  irresistible  action — ^irresistible,  but  still  regulated,  measured,  and  ascer- 
tained— or  lulled  into  the  most  complete  and  secure  repose,  at  the  will  of 
man,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  feeble  hand.  Thus  one  man  directs  it 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  tear  asunder  its  very  elements,  and  bring  to 
light  its  hidden  treasures ;  another  places  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
to  control  the  winds  of  heaven,  to  stem  the  tides,  to  check  the  currents,  and 
defy  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  a  third,  perhaps,  and  a  fourth,  are  destined  to 
apply  this  mighty  power  to  other  purposes,  still  unthought  of  and  unsuspected, 
but  leading  to  consequences,  possibly,  not  less  important  than  those  which  it 
has  already  produced."  X  ^^®  ''  other  purposes  still  unthought  of  and 
unsuspected"  might  be  dimly  contemplated  in  the  triumphs  of  the  locomotive 
engine. 

Mr.  Huskisson  had  been  returned  as  the  representative  of  Liverpool  to 
the  new  Parliament.  Being  in  ill-health  he  was  unable  to  appear  on  the 
hustings  when  his  constituents  re-elected  him ;  but  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  attend  the  intended  magnificent  ceremonial  of  opening  the 
railway.     On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  September  he  took  his  seat  in  the 

*  Ante,  Tol.  vii.  p.  S54. 

i*  For  details  of  these  resalts  in  England,  Si'otland,  and  Ireland,  see  "  Companion  to  the 
Almanac**  for  1862. 
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first  of  the  eight  carriages  that  were  to  proceed  to  Manchester.  At  the 
other  end  of  that  carriage  was  the  duke  of  Wellington.  There  were  eight 
locomotiye  engines  with  their  attached  carriages  forming  this  prooeuion. 
On  quitting  the  tunnel  at  Liverpool  the  Northumbrian  engine,  which  drew 
the  three  carriages  containing  the  directors  and  their  most  distinguished 
visitors,  took  the  south  line  of  the  railway,  the  seven  other  engines  with  their 
carriages  proceeding  along  the  north  line.  The  speed  of  the  Northumbrian 
was  accelerated  or  retarded,  as  the  visitors,  might  desire,  to  look  at  particular 
portions  of  the  works.  At  Farkside  there  was  a  stoppage.  Manj  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  Northumbrian  carriages  got  out.  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
induced  by  a  friend  to  go  forward  to  speak  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  from 
whom  he  had  been  estranged  by  his  vote  on  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  East 
Betford.  As  Mr.  Huskisson  approached,  the  duke  held  out  his  hand.  It 
was  a  moment  of  agitation  for  the  sensitive  commoner.  Suddenly  a  cry  was 
heard — "  Get  in — get  in."  The  Bocket  was  comiug.  There  was  a  space  of 
four  feet  between  the  two  lines ;  and  only  eighteen  inches  between  the 
carriages  as  they  overhung  the  lines.  Many  ran  round  to  the  end  of  the 
stationary  carriage.  Mr.  Huskisson  lost  his  presence  of  mind ;  fell  upon 
the  north  rail  as  he  attempted  to  escape ;  and  his  right  leg  being  crushed  by 
the  Bocket,  he  felt  at  once  that  the  injury  was  fatal.  He  was  carried  to  the 
vicarage  of  Eccles.  The  surgeons,  who  were  quickly  in  attendance,  declared 
that  he  would  sink  under  amputation.  From  the  moment  he  was  struck  he 
received  the  solace  of  the  presence  of  his  wife.  He  died  that  night  after 
nine  hours  of  agony ;  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Liverpool,  followed 
to  the  grave  by  thousands  of  his  sorrowing  constituents. 

The  formal  commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  ninth  parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  had  taken  place  on  the  26th  of  October ;  the  members 
of  the  two  Houses  had  taken  the  customary  oaths ;  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  had 
been  re-elected  Speaker  of  the  Commons ; — when,  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
King  William  the  Fourth  opened  the  parliament  in  person.  Never  had 
public  expectation  been  so  roused  to  discuss  the  probable  tone  of  the  King's 
Speech ;  never  was  one  of  the  great  parties  more  exultant,  or  the  other  more 
indignant, — not  so  much  at  that  portion  of  the  speech  which  had  reference  to 
the  revolutions  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  or  the  outrages  of  the 
Southern  counties,  or  the  efforts  to  produce  a  clamour  in  L?eland  for  a 
repeal  of  the  union,  but  at  the  concluding  paragraph,  in  which  it  was  in- 
directly but  unmistakeably  intimated,  that  a  reform  in  parliament,  for  whose 
necessity  public  opinion  had  been  so  loudly  expressed  in  the  recent  elections, 
would  have  no  sanction  from  the  government.  The  obscurity  of  the  oracle 
was  soon  dissipated  by  the  interpretation  of  the  chief  priest.  Li  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  earl  Orey  had  said  that  the  only  mode  to  avert  fit>m  thia 
country  the  dangers  which  were  apprehended  from  the  political  convulsions 
of  Europe  was  to  secure  the  affections  of  the  people ;  to  redress  their  griey- 
ances ;  **  and,  my  lords,  I  will  pronounce  the  word,  by  reform  in  parliament,** 
the  duke  of  Wellington  thus  replied:  *'He  was  fully  convinc^  that  the 
country  possessed  at  the  present  moment  a  legislaturo  which  answered  all 
the  good  purposes  of  legislation,  and  this  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  legis- 
lature ever  had  answered  in  any  country  whatever.  He  would  go  further, 
and  say,  that  the  legislature  and  the  system  of  representation  poaseased  the 
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full  and  entire  confidence  of  the  country.  •  .  .  He  was  not  prepared  tc 
bring  forward  anj  measure  of  the  description  alluded  to  bj  the  noble  lord. 
He  was  not  only  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  this  nature^ 
but  he  would  at  once  declare  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  long  as  he 
held  any  station  in  the  goyemment  of  the  country,  he  should  always  feel  it 
his  duty  to  resist  such  measures  when  proposed  by  others."  *  In  the  House 
of  Commons  not  a  moment  was  lost  by  the  real  leader  of  the  House, — ^whose 
importance  as  a  leader  of  the  people  had  been  unequivocally  pronounced  by 
his  election  as  one  of  the  representatiyes  of  Yorkshire— in  declaring  his 
determination  to  bring  the  great  question  of  reform  to  an  immediate  prac- 
tical issue.  The  Commons  have  a  constitutional  right  to  do  whatever  busi- 
ness they  please  before  the  king's  speech  is  taken  into  consideration.  On 
the  motion  that  the  usual  sessional  orders  be  agreed  to,  Mr.  Brougham  said 
*'  he  could  not  allow  the  opportunity  which  that  question  presented  to  pass 
oyer  without  giviug  notice  of  his  intention  on  that  day  fortnight  to  bring  the 
great  question  of  a  reform  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament  fully  under 
consideration.  His  object  was  not  revolution  but  restoration."  On  that 
day  fortnight  the  government  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  was  at  an  end.  "  Never,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  **  was  any  administration  so 
completely  and  so  suddenly  destroyed ;  and,  I  believe,  entirely  by  the  duke's 
declaration,  made,  I  suspect,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing and  opinion."  t  During  that  fortnight  men's  minds  in  the  metropolis 
and  throughout  the  country  were  in  a  most  unusual  and,  in  some  respects, 
alarming  state  of  ferment.  In  parliament  it  was  sufficiently  evident,  not 
only  from  the  altered  character  of  the  Lower  House  in  the  distribution  of 
seats,  but  from  the  unmeasured  language  against  ministers  of  some  of  their 
former  supporters  in  both  Houses,  that  upon  the  first  important  question 
the  goyemment  would  be  in  a  minority.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  is  reported  to  have 
said,  immediately  afler  his  retirement  firom  office,  "  We  have  alienated  the 
Tories  without  conciliating  the  Whigs." 

It  is  usual  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign  that  the 
sovereign  should  go  in  state  to  the  city  and  dine  in  GhiildhalL  The  Sang 
had  promised  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  November. 
The  Lord  Mayor  elect,  Mr.  John  Eey,  on  the  previous  Saturday,  wrote  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington  that  while  the  feelings  of  all  the  respectable  citizens 
were  decidedly  loyid,  and  they  were  desirous  to  testify  their  loyalty  on  the 
approaching  occasion,  he  had  learned  that  there  were  some  desperate  cha- 
racters who  would  take  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  on  his  grace's 
person  on  his  approach  to  the  hall.  He  therefore  suggested  the  propriety  of 
the  duke  coming  strongly  and  sufficiently  guarded.  The  king  was  advised 
upon  this  warning  to  dedine  fulfilling  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to 
the  Lord  Mayor.  On  the  8th  of  November  lord  Althorp  asked  sir  Bobert 
Peel  for  an  explanation  ^^  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  alarming 
events  that  he  bad  ever  known  in  the  course  of  his  public  experience. 
It  was  not  in  London  alone  that  the  most  serious  effects  would  result  from 
this  affair.  The  alarm  throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  excessive."  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  explained  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  duke  of  Wellingtoni 

*  Hansard,  8rd  seriea,  roL  L  eoL  52.  f  "MeBoin,**  toL  ii  p.  Sia. 
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after  all  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  should  be  seen  going  ta 
Guildhall  with  a  large  military  guard.  In  the  course  of  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  the  most  industrious  attempts  had  been  made  to  inflame  the  public 
mind  against  the  new  police.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd,  after  the  King  had 
been  to  parliament,  there  had  been  sixty-six  cases  of  assault  committed  on 
the  police  constables.  He  sincerely  believed  that  if  his  Majesty  had  not  been 
advised  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  the  city  of  London,  there  would 
have  been  such  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  as  would  have  rendered  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  military  authority  for  its  preservation.  The  explana- 
tion seemed  in  some  degree  satisfactory  to  the  House,  but  it  was  contended 
by  many  of  the  journals  that  the  too  ready  credence  of  the  government  to 
alderman  Key's  alarm  was  to  disseminate  alarm  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  more  rationally  contended  in  parliament  that  the  unpopularity  of  the 
cruke  of  Wellington,  produced  chiefly  by  his  declaration  against  reform,  ought 
not  to  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  universal  popularity  of  the  King.  Sir 
William  Knighton  records  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  told  him  that  he 
advised  the  King  and  Queen  not  to  go,  because  the  probability  was  that 
bloodshed  would  have  happened  in  their  presence.  *' '  In  regard  to  myself,' 
he  said,  **  I  have  no  desire  to  be  massacred ;  which  would  have  happened.  I 
would  have  gone,  if  the  law  had  been  equal  to  protect  me ;  but  that  was  not 
the  case.  Fifty  dragoons  on  horseback  would  have  done  it ;  but  that  was  a 
military  force.  If  firing  had  begun,  who  could  tell  where  it  was  to  end  P  I 
know  what  street  firing  is ;  one  guilty  person  would  fall,  and  ten  innocent 
be  destroyed.  Would  this  have  been  wise  or  humane,  for  a  little  bravado^ 
or  that  the  country  might  not  be  alarmed  for  a  day  or  two  P  It  is  aL 
over  now,  and  in  another  week  or  two  will  be  forgotten.'  "  • 

For  another  week  the  business  of  Parliament  went  on  with  tolerable 
smoothness.  On  the  15th  of  November,  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
House  to  go  into  a  Committee  upon  the  Civil  List,  sir  Henry  Pamell  moved^ 
as  an  amendment,  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
accounts  presented  to  the  House  by  order  of  his  Majesty  connected  with  the 
Civil  List,  and  to  report  thereon.  The  debate  was  very  short,  being  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Goulbum,  who  met  the  motion  of  sir  Henry  Pamell  by  a 
decided  negative.  The  division  was  very  quickly  taken,  showing,  in  a  house 
of  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  members,  the  Ministers  to  be  in  a  minority 
of  twenty-nine.  The  next  day  lord  Sidmoutb  thus  expressed  himself  in  a 
private  letter :  '^  Last  night's  division  was  a  surprise  to  the  Ministers  and 
their  opponents.  The  general  expectation  appears  to  be  that  the  duke  will 
resign  to-day.  In  that  case  the  regrets  of  the  good  and  the  fears  of  the  wise 
will  be  almost  universal."  t  Lord  Sidmouth  appears  to  have  had  a  confused 
recollection  of  Johnson's  line. 
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Fean  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  iriie.** 


There  were  fears,  and  there  were  follies,  which  drove  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  sir  Bobert  Peel  from  power.     Sir  Eobert  Peel  is  reported  to  have  said 

•  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  WUliam  Knighton,"  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
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immediatelj  after  his  retiring  from  office,  '*  The  downfall  of  the  Cabinet  was 
ineyitable.  The  duke,  by  his  declaration  against  all  Beform,  hastened  the 
catastrophe.  The  head  of  the  government  ought  never  to  allow  his  secrete 
to  be  discovered.'*  *  The  follies  of  the  wise  were  associated  with  the  fears  of 
the  brave.     "I was  defeated,"  the  duke  subsequentlj  said,  ''on  the  Civil 

List I  admit  I  resigned  next  morning  because  I  did  not 

wish  to  expose  his  Majesty  and  the  country  to  the  consequences  that  might, 
result  from  the  government  goiug  out  on  the  success  of  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform."  Sir  Robert  Peel  corroborated  this :  "  Though  we 
retired  on  the  Civil  List  question,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  probable  manifestation  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  Beform 
in  this  house  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  government." 

The  resignations  of  the  Ministers  were  formally  announced  in  both 
Houses  on  the  16tb  of  November,  it  having  been  previously  known  that  earl 
Ghrey  had  been  sent  for  by  the  King.  On  that  evening  lord  Althorp  said  he 
hoped  that,  as  there  was  [no  longer  any  administration  in  existence,  Mr. 
Brougham  would  not  submit  to  the  House  that  evening  a  question  of  so 
much  importance  as  that  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  Mr.  Brougham  sgiid, 
if  the  motion  were  put  off  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  opinion  and  to  his 
wishes,  but  that  if  he  gave  up  his  opinion  he  would  do  so  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  House.  "  And  further,  as  no  change  that  may  take  place  in  the 
administration  can  by  any  possibility  affect  me,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood 
that,  in  putting  off  the  motion,  I  will  put  it  off  until  the  25th  of  this  month, 
and  no  longer.  I  will  then,  and  at  no  more  distant  period,  bring  forward 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Beform,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  whosoever  may  be  his  Majesty's  Ministers." f  On  the  22nd 
of  November  the  Commoner  who  had  so  decidedly  proclaimed  his  isolation 
from  the  expectant  Ministry — farther  declaring  on  the  17th,  '*  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  except  in  the  respect  I  bear  them," — took  his  seat  as  Chan- 
cellor in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  patent  by  which  he  was  created  a  Peer 
was  not  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  Parliament.  As  Mr.  Brougham  he 
could  be  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  he  had  only  power  to  put  the 
question.  The  negotiations  which  had  been  carried  on  for  Mr.  Brougham's 
acceptance  of  a  minor  office  than  that  of  Lord  Chancellor  are  for  the  most 
part  matter  of  conjecture,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  he  refused  the 
office  of  Attomey-GkneraL  We  personally  know,  as  we  knew  thirty  years 
ago,  that  Mr.  Brougham's  reluctance  to  leave  the  House  of  Commons  was 
:£no8t  insuperable ;  that  the  high  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor  was  not  the 
object  of  his  ambition  ;  that  there  was  no  coquetting  on  his  part,  having  the 
Great  Seal  in  prospect,  when  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  declara- 
tions that  we  have  recited.  Lord  Althorp  himself  said — and  it  is  now, 
through  the  lapse  of  time,  no  violation  of  confidence  to  repeat  his  words— ^ 
**!  almost  forced  the  Great  Seal  upon  Mr.  Brougham.  I  told  him  that  if  he 
did  not  consent  to  join  the  administration  the  possibility  of  forming  a  govern* 
ment  of  his  political  friends  would  be  broken  up.  Slowly,  most  unwillingly, 
was  his  consent  wrung  from  him.    '  What,'  he  said,  '  leave  the  House  of 

•  Guirot,  "Memoirs  of  Peel,"  p.  51. 
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CommonB  P    If  I  yield,  do  not  be  sarpriBed  if  mj  repentance  should  uige  me 
to  some  rash  act  of  which  you  may  too  soon  hear.*  '* 

The  administration  of  earl  G-rey  had  been  readily  completed,  when  the 
difficulty  about  Mr.  Brougham  had  been  surmounted.  On  the  l^nd  of  No- 
vember the  principal  members  of  the  government  kissed  hands  on  their 
appointments ;  and  on  that  evening  earl  Ghrey,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  made 
his  statement,  as  Prime  Minister,  of  the  principles  which  would  determine 
the  conduct  of  his  government.  Moderate  Beform ;  Economy  and  Betrench- 
ment;  repression  of  Outrage  and  relief  of  Distress;  the  preservation  of 
Peace  vdth  foreign  Powers — ^these  were  the  principles  which  he  and  his 
friends  would  uphold,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  confidence  and  support  of  their  sovereign,  of  their  lordships, 
and  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  all  the  minor  offices  were 
filled  up,  and  were  printed  in  the  GtiEette.  The  two  Houses  continued  to 
sit  for  a  mouth  after  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  for  re-election  of  various  members  of  the  Lower  House,  the 
proceedings  were  of  little  permanent  interest.  On  the  28rd  of  December 
earl  Grey,  aud  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  Houses  to  the  8rd  of  Pebmary. 
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Lord  Flunkett 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Re-asKmbllng  of  Farllament-^fiefona  Bill  prepnred  bj  the  CSftlnnet — Lord  John  RimmII  intro- 
duces the  Beform  Bill — ^Wonder  and  aUrm  at  iti  contemplated  previBiooB — Pears  of  the 
AriBtocraoy — ^The  Debates  on  tiie  First  Reading — The  Debates  on  the  Second  Beading — 
Defeat  of  the  Ministry  in  Committee — Lord  Qtbj  and  Lord  Brougham  urge  the  King  to 
DiBsolve— The  Dissolution  and  General  Election— The  Beform  Bill  carried^The  Bill  in 
Committee— It  is  paased— The  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords--The  Bill  rejected  upon  the 
Second  Reading — Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons — Parliament  prorogued. 

Whxit  the  Legislature  re-assembled  on  the  3rd  of  February,  numerous 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  praying  for  Beform  of 
Parliament.  Lor<l  Althorp  then  informed  the  House  that  on  Tuesday  the 
1st  of  March  the  government  would  be  prepared  to  submit  their  plan  for  the 
improyement  of  the  representatiye  system ;  and  that  the  task  of  explaining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  reform  which  they  contemplated  would  be 
confided  to  Lord  John  BusselL  He  was  best  entitled  to  propose  a  full  and 
efficient  improyement  of  the  representation  who  had  so  often  failed  in  his 
most  zealous  attempts  to  procure  a  partial  one.  In  the  House  of  Lords  earl 
Orey  stated  that  a  measure  of  reform  which  would  be  effectiye,  without 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  just  and  well-adyised  moderation,  had  receiyed  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  goyemment,  and  would  at  as  early  a  period 
as  possible  be  submitted  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  It  is  now  known 
that  a  Committee  of  four  members  of  the  goyemment,  two  of  whom  were 
of  the  Cabinet,  had  been  selected  by  lord  Grey  to  consider  the  manifold 
details  connected  with  so  large  a  change,  and  to  prepare  a  Bill.  That  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  lord  Durham,  sir  James  Ghraham,  lord  John  Bussell,  and 
viscount  Duncannon.  The  assertion  of  a  son  of  earl  Ghrey  that  his  &ther 
^'  laid  down  the  principles  on  which  the  measure  was  to  be  founded,  the 
details  of  which  were  to  be  worked  out  by  other  members  of  the  government," 
is  no  doubt  substantially  correct.*  The  measure  prepared  by  the  Committee, 
which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Cabinet,  was  submitted  to  the  king  on  the 
80th  of  January.  The  time  had  gone  by,  as  far  as  regarded  England,  when, 
on  that  day  which  was  then  called  the  anniversary  of  a  martyrdom,  according 
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to  Yoltaire  everj  king  in  Europe  rises  from  his  bed  with  a  crick  in  his 
neck.  William  lY.  is  represented  to  have  been  anxious  to  postpone  the 
proposal  of  the  measure  to  parliament.  Lord  Grej  would  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  convincing  him  that  the  Grown  was  most  safe  when  the  three 
branches  of  the  Constitution  were  working  in  harmony  with  the  just  desires 
of  the  people. 

In  the  interyal  between  the  announcement  of  the  8rd  of  Eebruarj,  and 
the  bringing  forward  the  Beform  Bill^  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
introduced  his  budget,  of  which  some  portions  were  carried  and  others 
abandoned.  The  duties  on  newspapers  and  advertisements  were  to  be 
reduced;  those  on  coals,  on  candles,  and  on  printed  cottons  were  to  be 
abolished.  The  propositions  to  reduce  the  duty  on  glass  and  the  duty  on 
tobacco  were  withdrawn ;  for  some  of  the  taxes  offered  as  substitutes  had 
been  strenuously  opposed.  The  Whig  ministry  had  not  learnt  to  know  the 
ministerial  safety  of  firmness.  It  was  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  financial 
minister  of  fourteen  years  later  to  produce  improvements  in  our  architectural 
taste  and  in  our  domestic  comforibs,  which  few  could  have  anticipated,  by 
relieving  the  manufacturers  of  glass  altogether  from  the  payment  of  duty  and 
firom  the  interference  of  the  officers  of  revenue  with  their  processes.  In 
that  same  interval  lord  Brougham  had  also  introduced  a  Bill  for  establishing 
a  new  Court  in  Bankruptcy,  which  was  read  a  first  time. 

During  the  month  of  Pebruary  the  scope  of  the  Beform  Bill  had  been 
kept  profoundly  secret.  A  few  persons  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment whose  judgment  and  experience  were  valuable  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  details.  But  when  on  the  1st  of  March  the  Speaker  came  down  to 
prayers,  and  not  only  found  the  House  remarkably  full,  but  every  empty  seat 
bearing  a  label  of  the  name  of  its  proposed  occupant,  not  a  dozen  of  that 
crowd  had  the  slightest  conception  of  the  nature  of  that  measure  which  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  support  or  to  oppose.  The  speech  with  which  lord 
J<^  Bussell  introduced  the  proposition  of  the  government  was  lucid,  slightly 
argumentative,  entirely  free  from  rhetorical  ornament.  The  proposed  reform 
WAS  fiff  too  great  to  require  more  than  the  simplest  and  most  intelligible 
statement.  It  was  intelligible  enough  to  produce  both  wonder  and  ridicule. 
It  was  proposed  to  a  House  of  Commons  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  members  for  England  were  returned  by  boroughs.  They  could  scarcely 
imagine  that  the  whole  system  of  nomination  should  come  to  an  end. 
Sixty  boroughs  were  proposed  to  be  wholly  disfrundused,  as  having  each  less 
than  two  thousand  inhabitants ;  forty-seven  boroughs,  having  less  than  four 
thousand  inhabitants  each,  were  to  return  one  member  instead  of  two ;  and  a 
sii^le  borough  which  had  formerly  returned  four  members  was  to  be  reduced 
to  half  its  number  of  representatives.  It  was  not  proposed  wholly,  to  fill 
up  the  seats  thus  to  be  disposed  of,  but  to  reduce  the  number  of  members 
of  tiie  House  cf  Commons.  The  existing  number  of  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  was  to  be  curtailed  to  five  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Seven  unrepre- 
sented large  towns  were  to  have  the  right  of  returning  two  members  each 
twenty  smaller  towns  unrepresented  were  to  return  one  member  each. 
London  was  to  be  divided  into  four  districts,  each  having  two  members. 
Fifty-four  members  were  to  be  added  to  the  county  representation.  These 
ind  other  details  of  the  measure  were  subsequently  altered.    Instead  of 
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the  old  rigbts  of  election  in  boroughs,  a  household  franchise  of  101.  was 
substituted.  Corporations  were  deprived  of  the  exclusive  privileges  wbich 
some  possessed  of  returning  members.  The  duration  of  elections  was  to  be 
remedied  by  a  previous  registration.  When  lord  John  Bussell  proceeded  to 
read  the  names  of  the  boroughs  to  be  disfranchised  wholly  or  in  part,  then 
indeed  was  the  excitement  of  the  House  at  an  unprecedented  height.  For 
once  in  the  grave  records  of  Parliamentary  debate  we  find  a  morsel  of 
description  upon  which  the  imagination  may  raise  up  a  picture  of  a  most 
extraordinary  scene.  "  The  noble  lord  accordingly  read  the  following  list, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  shouts  of  laughter, 
cries  of  *  Hear,  Hear,'  from  members  for  these  boroughs,  and  by  various 
interlocutions  across  the  table.*'  *  For  many  members  it  was  indeed  a 
personal  question  of  the  last  importance.  Statesmen,  too,  who  looked 
beyond  individual  interests  were  aghast  at  a  proposal  so  sweeping,  so  revolu- 
tionary as  they  were  warranted  in  believing.  It  was  left  to  Opposition 
members  somewhat  below  the  highest  mark  to  reply  that  night  to  lord  John 
Kussell.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  sat  rigid  as  a  statue,  his  face  working  with  internal 
emotion,  his  brow  furrowed  as  by  the  wrinkles  of  age.  Around  him  were 
many  of  his  supporters,  bursting  again  and  again  into  uncontrollable  laughter' 
at  what  appeared  to  them  the  prelude  to  a  certain  and  speedy  dovmfall  of 
the  ministry.  There  were  fashionable  parties  that  night  where  the  hosts  and 
the  guests  sat  late  in  anxious  expectation  of  intelligence  from  the  House. 
At  one  of  these  was  the  duke  of  Wellington.  As  news  of  the  ministerial 
proposition  was  read  or  told  there  was  a  burst  of  merriment  in  the  company. 
''  It  is  no  joke,"  said  the  duke ;  ''  you  will  find  it  no  laughing  matter."  All 
London  knew  the  next  day  what  the  ministerial  project  meant.  Lord  Eldon 
wrote,  in  his  first  moments  of  surprise,  "  There  is  no  describing  the  amaze- 
ment this  plan  of  reform  has  occasioned."  t 

Sir  Kobert  Inglis,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  the  first 
to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  lord  John  Bussell.  His  speech  was  an  able 
one,  anticipating  most  of  the  arguments  which  were  employed  for  the  seyen 
wearisome  nights  of  debate  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  and  making  a 
free  use  of  that  great  weapon  of  alarm  which  had  been  so  successfullj 
employed  by  his  party,  from  the  time  when  Pitt  abandoned  his  position  as  a 
reformer  in  the  general  terror  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution* 
The  lapse  of  forty  years  had  furnished  a  new  argument  to  prove  the  danger 
of  any  accession  to  the  strength  of  the  democratic  principle.  Sir  JEtobert 
Inglis  maintained  the  impossibility  of  the  co-existence  of  a  monarchy  with  a 
free  press  and  a  purely  popular  representation.  ''  Sir,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  a  representative  system  so  exclusively  popular  as  that  which  the  noble 
lord  wishes  to  introduce,  has  never  yet  been  found  in  juxtaposition  with  a 
free  press  on  the  one  hand  and  with  a  monarchy  on  the  other."  {  The 
destruction  of  the  monarchy  was  to  involve  the  simultaneous  destruction  o^ 
the  House  of  Peers.  On  the  very  day,  said  sir  Bobert  Inglis,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1648  murdered  their  king  they  voted  the  lords  te 

^  Haoaard,  toL  ii.  ooL  1077. 
t  Twisa,  Tol.  iU.  p.  120. 
Z  Hansardi  toL  fi.  ool  1122. 
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be  nselesfl  and  dangerous.  The  abolition  of  tbe  House  of  Lords  was  the 
most  stirring  and  practical  of  tbe  prophecies  of  tbe  alarmists.  "  Whateyer," 
added  sir  Bobert  Inglis,  "the  intentions  of  the  framers  or  of  the  supporters 
of  this  measure  maj  be,  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  carried,  it  will  sweep  clean 
the  House  of  Peers  in  ten  years."  In  or  out  of  Parliament  the  cry  was 
that  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy  by  the  passing  of  the  democratic 
Beform  Bill  was  inevitable. 

The  word  aristocracy  was  used,  both  by  the  enemies  and  friends  of 
reform,  with  a  very  loose  signification.  By  some  it  was  intended  exclusively 
to  mean  the  nobility;  to  others  it  more  properly  signified  the  governing 
body  of  the  great  and  wealthy  families,  and  not  a  particular  class  whose  rank 
was  hereditary.  It  is  recorded  that  during  one  of  the  debates  on  the  Beform 
Bill  lord  Sidmouth  said  to  lord  G-rey,  "  I  hope  Gtod  will  forgive  you  on 
account  of  this  Bill ;  I  don't  think  I  can  :*'  to  which  lord  Grey  replied, 
**  Mark  my  words ;  within  two  years  you  will  find  that  we  shall  have  become 
unpopular,  for  having  brought  forward  the  most  aristocratic  measure  that 
ever  was  proposed  in  parliament."  *  We  have  understood  that  lord  Althorp 
expressed  pretty  much  the  same  opinion.  Neither  of  the  two  ministers 
could  have  meant  to  say  that  the  Beform  Bill  would  especially  increase  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Peers.  Lord  Eldon  must  also  have  used  '^  aristo- 
cracy "  in  the  extended  sense  of  a  governing  body  not  wholly  composed  of  a 
privileged  order,  when  he  said  at  a  Pitt  dinner  in  May,  "  Tbe  aristocracy 
once  destroyed,  the  best  supporters  of  the  lower  classes  would  be  swept 
away.  In  using  the  term  lower  classes  he  meant  nothing  offensive.  How 
oould  he  do  so  P  He  himself  had  been  one  of  the  lower  classes."  t  To  see 
nothing  in  the  social  condition  of  our  country  but  a  governing  body  of  great 
fiimiliea  and  the  "  lower  classes,"  was  one  of  the  defects  of  the  able  lawyer's 
mental  vision.  He  boasted,  and  not  improperly  so,  that,  like  himself, ''  the 
humblest  in  the  realm  might,  by  a  life  of  industry,  propriety,  and  good  moral 
and  religious  conduct,  rise  to  eminence."  But  the  father  of  lord  Eldon  and 
of  lord  Stowell  would  have  been  indignant  enough  could  he  have  foreseen 
that  his  distinguished  son  would  have  ranked  him  as  one  of  *'  tbe  lower 
classes;"  the  father  being,  according  to  the  description  of  his  other  remark- 
able son,  ''  a  considerable  merchant,  who  by  a  successful  application  of  his 
industry  to  various  branches  of  commerce  raised  a  competent  fortune."  X 
The  ex-Chancellor,  when  he  thus  talked^about  **  the  lower  classes,"  looked  at 
them  with  the  prejudices  of  caste  which,  singular  enough,  were  most  cherished 
by  the  new  nobility.  That  system  had  not  only  been  modified,  but  almost 
destroyed,  a  century  before  John  Scott  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  '*  The 
nobili^  and  the  middle  classes  in  England  followed  the  same  business, 
embraced  the  same  professions,  and  what  is  far  more  significant,  intermarried 
with  each  other."  §  There  was  another  mode  of  amalgamation  in  England 
between  the  highest  and  the  humblest,  which  was  more  rare  and  yet  not  less 
instructive.    In  the  lapse  of  time,  some  of  the  lower  classes — some  even  of 

*  "Idfe  of  Lord  Sidmouth,*'  toI.  iii.  p.  439,  note. 
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the  lowliest — could,  by  right  of  blood,  Have  stood  upon  the  same  level  aa  tho 
proudest  peer  of  the  realm,  who  in  common  with  them  could  trace  his  lineago 
to  one  of  the  three  great  fountains  of  honour,  Edward  III.,  Edward  I.,  or 
Henry  III.  The  Mu^uis  of  Ghandos,  who  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuoas 
of  the  noble  opponent  of  the  Beform  BiU,  was  christened  Bichard  Flan- 
tagenet,  by  reason  of  his  descent  from  Elizabeth  of  York.  There  were  others 
of  his  time  not  so  highly  placed,  but  perhaps  more  happily,  who  could  cany 
up  their  lineage  even  higher  than  himself.  In  1845,  John  Penny,  apprentice 
to  Mr.  Watson,  saddler,  of  Windmill-street,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Stephen  James  Penny,  late  sexton  of  St.  George's,  Himover-square,  could 
claim  undoubted  descent  from  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Oloucester, 
fifth  son  of  king  Edward  the  Third.  At  the  same  period  George  Wilmot, 
keeping  the  turnpike-gate  at  Cooper's  Bank,  near  Dudley,  who  is  shown  to 
have  descended  from  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  earl  of  Kent,  sixth  son  of  king 
Edward  the  First,  was  taking  toll  *'  almost  under  the  very  walls  of  those 
feudal  towers  that  gave  the  name  to  the  barony  of  which  he  is  a  co-heir.*'  * 
The  aristocracy  and  the  lower  classes  were  not  wholly  separated  by  an 
exclusive  right  of  quartering  coat  armour.  The  author  of  ^  Boyal  Descents" 
thinks  that  the  princely  blood  of  Plantagenet  might  be  found  to  flow  through 
veins  even  more  humble  than  some  of  those  which  he  has  recorded.  He 
adds,  "  This  is  as  it  should  be.  There  is  no  prescriptive  right  of  interminable 
gentility,  any  more  than  of  great  talents  or  personal  attractions."  The 
intermarriages  that  prevented  the  aristocracy  becoming  a  caste  in  England^ 
and  the  constant  elevation  of  what  lord  Eldon  denominated  **  the  lower 
classes"  to  form  part  of  the  governing  body,  rendered  it  quite  certain  that 
the  revolution,  as  it  was  called, — the  Beform  measure  of  1881, — would  resolve 
itself  into  something  very  different  from  the  government  of  a  democracy ; 
and  that  no  fears  were  more  idle  than  those  which  proclaimed  that  the 
degradation  of  rank  and  the  destruction  of  property  were  close  at  hand. 

The  second  night  of  the  debate  was  memorable  for  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Macaulay  aud  Mr.  Stanley,  of  which  sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  they  were 
"  two  of  the  finest  speeches  ever  spoken  in  Parliament."  M.  Guizot,  having 
affirmed  that  "the  loftiest  minds,  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  England,  called 
for  reform  with  earnest  conviction,  and  seemed  to  regard  it  as  even  more 
indispensable  than  irresistible,"  t  then  quotes,  though  imperfectly,  the  pero- 
ration of  Macaulay's  speech :-»"  Turn  where  we  may,  within,  around,  the 
voice  of  great  events  is  proclaiming  to  us,  Beform,  that  you  may  preserve. 
Now,  therefore,  while  everything  at  home  and  abroad  forebodes  ruin  to  those 
-who  persist  in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  now,  while 
the  crash  of  the  proudest  throne  of  the  eontinent  is  still  resounding  in  our 
ears,  now,  while  the  roof  of  a  British  palace  affords  an  ignominious  shelter 
to  the  exiled  heir  of  forty  kings,  now,  while  we  see  on  every  side  ancient 
institutions  subverted  and  great  societies  dissolved,  now,  while  the  heart  of 
England  is  still  sound,  now,  while  old  feelings  and  old  associations  retain  a 
power  and  a  charm  which  may  too  soon  pass  away,  now,  in  this  your  accepted 

*  We  derive  these  particnlara  from  the  cnrionB  and  interesting  Yolnme  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  B. 
Long,  entitled  "  Royal  Descents  :  a  Genealogical  List  of  the  seyeral  persons  entitled  to  Quarter 
the  Arms  of  the  Royal  Houses  of  England,**  1845. 
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time,  now,  in  this  your  day  of  salvation,  take  counsel,  not  of  prejudice,  not 
of  party  spirit,  not  of  the  ignominious  pride  of  a  fatal  consistency,  but  of 
history,  of  reason,  of  the  ages  which  are  past,  of  the  signs  of  this  most  por- 
tentous time.  Pronounce  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  expectation  with  which 
this  great  debate  has  been  anticipated,  and  of  the  long  remembrance  which 
it  will  leave  behind.  Benew  the  youth  of  the  State.  Save  property,  divided 
against  itself.  Save  the  multitude,  endangered  by  its  own  ungovernable 
passions.  Save  the  aristocracy,  endangered  by  its  own  unpopular  power. 
Save  the  greatest,  and  fairest,  and  most  highly  civilized  community  that  ever 
existed,  from  calamities  which  may  in  a  few  days  sweep  away  all  the  rich 
heritage  of  so  many  ages  of  wisdom  and  glory."  *  The  comment  of  M. 
Guisot  upon  this  burst  of  eloquence  is :  *'  These  sombre  prognostics,  this 
powerful  language,  carried  some  disturbance  into  the  soul  of  Peel." 

The  third  night  of  the  debate  presented  unusual  interest  in  the  antagonism 
of  lord  Palmerston  and  sir  Bobert  PeeL  The  minister  who  had  quitted  office 
whea  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  appeared  to  be  insulted  in  the  ejection  of 
Mr.  Huskisson  from  the  Cabinet,  now  stood  forward  as  the  advocate  of  a 
measure  of  reform  compared  with  which  the  case  of  East  Retford  was  but  a 
drop  in  the  ocean.  Lord  Palmerston  ventured  to  assert  that  if  Mr.  Canning 
*'  had  lived  to  mark  the  signs  of  the  present  times,  and  to  bring  his  great  and 
comprehensive  intellect  to  an  examination  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
he  would  have  been  as  ardent  a  supporter  of  the  measure  now  proposed  by 
the  government  as  any  of  the  friends  he  saw  around  him."  t  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  in  his  reply,  exclaimed,  would  to  God  that  Mr.  Canning  were  here, 
**  to  confound  the  sophistry  and  fallacies  of  reformers,  and  to  win  back  the 
people  by  the  charms  of  truth  and  eloquence  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the 
fonn  of  government  under  which  they  live."  Sir  Bobert  Peel  concluded  his 
speech  by  a  solemn  admonition  to  the  ministers :  "  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
govermnent  to  calm,  not  to  stimulate,  the  fever  of  popular  excitement.  They 
have  adopted  a  different  course — they  have  sent  through  the  land  the  fire- 
brand of  agitation,  and  no  one  can  now  recal  it.".|  The  debate  on  lord  John 
Bussell's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  was  closed  on  the  seventh 
night  without  a  division  ;  and  when  the  Speaker  had  decided  that  the  ayes 
had  it,  the  cheers  from  the  ministerial  benches  were  enthusiastic.  The  bill 
was  read  a  first  time  on  the  14th  of  March. 

On  the  2l8t  of  March,  lord  John  Bussell  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Beform  Bill.  Sir  Bichard  Vivian  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  only  in  a  house  of  six 
hundred  and  eight ;  "  probably  the  greatest  number  which  up  to  that  time 
had  ever  been  assembled  at  a  division."  §  In  ordinary  times  this  bare 
majority  would  have  compelled  the  retirement  of  a  ministry  from  office. 
They  had  now  the  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  they  must 
fight  the  battle  till  the  proper  time  should  arrive  for  an  appeal  to  the  consti* 


*  "  Speeches  of  T.  B.  Macanlay,  corrected  by  himself"  p.  18. 
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tiiencies  that  had  retDmed  tlie  unreformed  parliament.  Oq  the  18th  of 
April  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  order  of  the  day,  to  oonsider 
the  provisions  of  the  hill  for  the  amendment  of  the  representation.  General 
Gascoigne,  following  lord  John  Bussell,  moved,  'Hhat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
House  that  the  total  numher  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  returned  to 
parliament  for  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England  and  Wales, 
ought  not  to  be  diminished.*'  The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  19th.  At  a 
late  hour  the  House  divided ;  for  General  Gascoigne*8  amendment,  299 ; 
against  it,  291.  The  ministrj  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  eight.  A  man 
of  the  rarest  genius,  though  not  a  striking  parliamentary  orator, — Francis 
Jeffrey — ^has  lefb  an  exquisite  picture  of  an  outdoor  scene  on  this  memorable 
day-break :  "  It  was  a  beautiful,  rosy,  dead  calm  morning,  when  we  broke  up 
a  little  before  five  to-day ;  and  I  took  three  pensive  turns  along  the  solitude 
of  Westminster  Bridge ;  admiring  the  sharp  clearness  of  St.  Paul's,  and  all 
the  city  spires  soaring  up  in  a  cloudless  sky,  the  orange  red  light  that  was 
beginning  to  play  on  the  trees  of  the  Abbey  and  the  old  windows  of  the 
Speaker's  house,  and  the  flat,  green  mist  of  the  river  floating  upon  a  few  lazy 
hulks  on  the  tide  and  moving  low  under  the  arches.  It  was  a  curious 
contrast  with  the  long  previous  imprisonment  in  the  stifling  roaring 
House,  amidst  dying  candles,  and  every  sort  of  exhalation."  * 

On  the  2l8t  of  April,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  lord  Whamcliffe  gave 
notice  that  he  should  the  next  day  move  that  an  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty  praying  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  not  to  exercise  his  un- 
doubted prerogative  of  dissolving  parliament.  On  the  same  evening  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ministers  were  again  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
two  on  a  question  of  adjournment.  Mr.  May  states  that  this  vote  could  not 
bear  the  construction  which  lord  Brougham  affirmed  on  the  following  day, 
that  it  amounted  to  "  stopping  the  supplies."  The  question  before  the 
House  was  a  question  concerning  the  Liverpool  election.  "  Late  down  in 
the  list  of  Orders  for  the  day  a  report  from  the  Committee  of  Supply  was  to 
be  received,  which  dropped  by  reason  of  the  adjournment."  t 

On  the  morning  of  Friday  the  22nd,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  were  with  the  King.  They  had  come  either  to  lay  the  resignations 
of  the  Ministry  at  his  Majesty's  feet,  or  to  request  him  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  popular  story  of  the  time  was  that  the  King  was  reluctant  to 
dissolve  until  the  notice  given  by  lord  Whamcliffe  was  felt  by  him  to  be  an 
interference  with  his  prerogative  ;  that  then  he  was  impatient  to  go  at  once 
to  Parliament,  and  said,  if  the  royal  carriages  were  not  ready  send  for  a 
hackney  coach.  Mr.  Boebuck  has  given  a  most  interesting  relation  of  **  the 
whole  scene  of  this  interview  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  as  related  by 
those  who  could  alone  describe  it."  X  The  Chancellor  was  requested  to  manage 
the  King  on  the  occasion.  His  Majesty  was  startled  at  their  proposition  of  a 
disaolutiou — how  could  he,  after  puch  a  fashion,  repay  the  kindness  of  Parlia* 
ment  iu  granting  him  a  most  liberal  civil  list,  and  giving  to  the  Queen  a 
rplondid  annuity  in  case  she  survived  him      Nevertheless  the  Chancellor  said 

♦  CtHikbarn,  "  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,"  p.  817. 

+  '*  Constitutional  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  862. 

t  •♦  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry,"  vol.  il  p.  148. 
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that  the  further  existence  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  was  incompatible 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  Lord  Grey  stated  that  without  a 
dissolution  they  could  not  continue  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country.  But 
nothing  is  arranged,  said  the  King,  the  great  officers  of  State  are  not  sum- 
moned— the  crown  and  the  robes  are  not  prepared — the  Guards,  the  troops, 
have  had  no  orders,  and  cannot  be  ready  iu  time.  The  "  daring  Chancellor," 
as  Mr.  Boebuck  terms  him,  replied,  deferentially,  that  the  officers  of  State  had 
been  prepared  to  be  summoned,  and  that  the  crown  and  robes  would  be  ready. 
The  difficulty  about  the  troops  was  not  so  easily  answered.  The  orders  for 
the  attendance  of  the  troops  upon  such  occasions  always  emanate  from  the 
sovereign.  "  Pardon  me.  Sir,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "  I  have  given  orders,  and 
the  troops  are  ready."  The  King  then  burst  out,  "  You,  my  Lord  Chancellor, 
ought  to  know  that  such  an  act  is  treason,  high  treason,  my  lord."  The 
Chancellor  humbly  acknowledged  that  he  did  know  it,  and  that  nothing  but 
his  own  solemn  belief  that  the  safety  of  the  State  depended  upon  that  day's 
proceedings  could  have  emboldened  him  to  venture  upon  so  improper  a  pro- 
ceeding. The  King  cooled  down ;  the  speech  to  be  read  by  his  Majesty  was 
in  the  Chancellor's  pocket ;  and  the  Ministers  were  dismissed  with  something 
like  a  menace  and  a  joke  upon  the  audacity  of  their  proceedings.  The  Lords 
had  begun  to  assemble  at  two  o'clock.  At  twenty  minutes  before  three 
the  Lord  Chancellor  took  his  seat,  and  almost  immediately  withdrew  from 
the  House,  lord  Siiaf'teabury  being  called  to  the  chair.  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe  rose  to  make  his  motion.  At  the  moment  of  completing  the  reading  of 
hiA  resolution,  the  Lord  Chancellor  entered  the  House,  and  immediately 
addressing  it  said,  with  great  emphasis,  *'  1  never  yet  heard  that  the  Crown 
ought  not  to  dia.^olve  Parliament  whenever  it  thought  fit,  particularly  at  a 
moment  when  the  House  of  Commons  had  thought  fit  to  take  the  extreme 
and  unprecedented  step  of  stopping  the  supplies."  *  There  was  great  con- 
fusion, with  cries  of  "  The  King,  the  King."  Lord  Londonderry  rose  in 
fury,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  protest,  my  Lords,  I  will  not  submit  to"  The 

Chancellor,  hearing  the  King  approaching,  clutched  up  the  Seals  and  rushed 
again  out  of  the  House.  There  was  again  terrible  confusion.  The  earl  of 
Shaftesbury  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  earl  of  Mansfield  proceeded  to  deliver 
a  general  harangue  against  the  Eeform  Bill.  The  Lord  Chancellor  had  met 
the  King  whilst  the  noise  of  the  House  was  distinctly  audible.  *'  What's 
that  ?"  said  his  Majesty.  "  Only,  may  it  please  you.  Sir,  the  House  of  Lords 
amusing  themselves  while  awaiting  your  Majesty's  coming."  The  King 
entered  the  House,  cut  short  lord  Mansfield's  oration,  and  after  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  about  a  hundred  members  had  attended 
at  the  bar,  commenced  his  Speech  with  these  very  decisive  words:  "My 
Iiords  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  proroguing 
this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution."  The  House  of 
Commons,  before  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod  had  tapped  at  the  door,  had 
been  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  confusion — even  outrivalling  that  of  the  Lords 
— which  the  Speaker  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  repress.  Lord  Campbell, 
at  that  time  member  for  Stafford,  says,  "  Never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  then 
exhibited  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  might  convey  an  adequate  ides 

*  Hansard,  xA.  ui.  col.  1S07. 
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of  the  tumaltoary  dissolutioiiB  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts.  The  most  excit- 
ing moment  of  my  public  life  was  when  we  cheered  the  guns  which  announced 
his  Majesty's  approach.*'*  Had  those  guns  been  heard  a  day  later,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  both  Houses  would  have  resolved  upon  an  Address  to  the  King 
against  dissolution,  and  the  royal  prerogatiye  would  not  have  been  exercised 
at  all,  or  exercised  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  and  danger. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  there  was  an  illumination  in  London, 
sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  which  was  attended  with  more  mischief  from 
the  turbulence  of  a  mob— who  broke  the  windows  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  other  anti-reformers, — ^than  productive  of  any  real  advantage  to  the 
popular  cause.  After  the  Edinburgh  election  the  Lord  Provost  yras  rudely 
assaulted,  and  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  soldiery.  These  things  were 
disclaimed  by  Eeformers  as  being  the  acts  of  blackguards ;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  was  a  very  slight  approach  to  justice  in  the  charge 
that  sir  Eobert  Peel  had  made  against  the  government,  that  they  had,  ''  like 
the  giant  enemy  of  the  Philistines,  lighted  three  hundred  brands  and  scat- 
tered through  the  country  discord  and  dismay."  t  The  zeal  of  their  sup- 
porters, we  fear,  was  not  everywhere  satisfied  with  the  formation  of  Political 
Unions;  but  that  they  read  without  much  dissatisfaction  the  newspaper 
reports  of  smashed  glass,  and  rude  assaults  during  the  elections  in  towns 
where  the  magistrates  were  supine  and  the  police  feeble.  Such  proceedings 
seriously  damaged  the  just  cause  of  peaceable  Eeform.  The  cry  that  went 
through  the  country  of  "  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,'* 
delighted  the  Government,  for  it  set  aside  all  minor  differences  of  opinion 
amongst  Eeformers,  and  materially  influenced  the  elections  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  simple  test  to  a  candidate, — would  he  support  the  Bill  P  But  the 
mob-violence  became  to  them  a  source  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  producing  dis- 
trust and  desertion  amongst  the  ranks  of  Eeformers.  "  For  Gbd's  sake  keep 
the  people  quiet  in  Scotland,"  wrote  the  Lord  Advocate  a  few  months  later ; 
"  nothing  in  the  world  would  do  such  fatal  mischief  as  riot  and  violence."  J 

The  appeal  to  the  people  was  signally  triumphant.  Parliament  opened  on  the 
14th  of  June,  when  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  was  chosen  Speaker  for  the  sixth  time. 
The  king  went  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  imd  in 
his  speech  recommended  the  important  question  of  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion to  the  earliest  and  most  attentive  consideration  of  parliament.  On  the 
24th  lord  John  Eussell  again  brought  in  the  Eeform  Bill,  with  a  few  altera- 
tions. The  measure  thus  proposed  was  confined  to  England.  There  'was  to 
be  a  separate  bill  for  Scotland,  which  was  brought  in  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
on  the  1st  of  July ;  and  a  separate  bill  for  Ireland,  which  was  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  SOth  of  June.  The  discussion  upon  the  English  bill 
was  to  take  place  on  the  second  reading,  which  was  moved  by  lord  John 
Eussell  on  the  4th  of  July.  There  were  three  nights  of  debate.  Mr.  Macaulay's 
speech  on  the  second  night  was  described  by  lord  Jeffrey  as  putting  him 
"  clearly  at  the  head  of  the  great  speakers,  if  not  the  debaters,  of  the 
House."    One  passage  of  that  speech  may  be  now  read  with  especial  interest. 

*  **  Liyes  of  the  Chancellors,*'  chap,  ccx.,  noilei 
t  Hansiird,  vol.  ii.  coi.  1356. 
t  "Life  of  Jeffrey,"  p.  324. 
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"  Your  great  objection  to  this  bill  is  that  it  will  not  be  final.  I  ask  you 
whether  you  think  that  any  Beform  Bill  which  you  can  frame  will  be  final  p 
For  my  part,  I  do  believe  that  the  settlement  proposed  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  will  be  final,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  a  wise  man  ever  uses  that 
word.  I  believe  that  it' will  last  during  that  time  for  which  alone  we  ought 
at  present  to  think  of  legislating.  Another  generation  may  find  in  the  new 
representative  system  defects  such  as  we  find  in  the  old  representative 
system.  Civilization  will  proceed.  Wealth  will  increase.  Industry  and 
trade  will  find  out  new  seats.  The  same  causes  which  have  turned  so  many 
villages  into  great  towns,  which  have  turned  so  many  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  fir  and  heath  into  cornfields  and  orchards,  will  continue  to  operate. 

Por  our  children  we  do  not  pretend  to  legislate.     All  that  we 

can  do  for  them  is  to  leave  to  them  a  memorable  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  great  reforms  ought  to  be  made."  *  On  the  third  night  of  debate  the 
House  divided :  for  the  second  reading,  367  ;  against  it,  231.  On  the  12th 
of  July  the  House  went  into  Committee.  It  was  not  tiU  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember that  the  bill  came  out  of  this  harassing  stage  of  its  progress,  being 
the  thirty-ninth  sitting  of  the  Committee.  Night  after  night  there  were 
debates  upon  every  clause  of  disfranchisement  and  every  clause  of  enfran- 
chisement. The  leader  of  this  mode  of  opposition  was  Mr.  John  Wilson 
Croker,  whose  power  of  mastering  the  most  obscure  details,  whether  in 
politics  or  literature,  was  perhaps  unrivalled,  and,  we  fear  we  must  add,  whose 
application  of  his  minute  researches  was  not  always  quite  honest.  His  mind 
was  formed  by  nature  and  habit  for  controversy.  His  acuteness  and  his 
energy  were  supported  by  his  determined  will,  and  his  passionate  resolve  to 
look  only  at  one  side  of  the  shield.  He  was  a  master  of  sarcasm,  which, 
however,  was  not  unaccompanied  by  a  kindly  spirit.  Guizot,  with  a  just 
discrimination  between  the  value  of  set  speeches  and  real  business,  assigns  to 
this  "man  of  vigorous,  clear,  precise,  and  practical  mind,"  t  the  real  leadership 
in  the  opposition  to  the  Beform  BiU  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  minister 
who  was  always  ready  to  repel  his  attacks  was  one  of  very  difierent  character. 
Lord  Althorp  subdued  his  adversaries,  and  was  a  buckler  to  his  supporters, 
1)y  his  singleness  of  purpose.  Never  was  any  one  more  truly  described  than 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  by  Jefirey :  "  There  is  something  to 
me  quite  delightful  in  his  calm,  clumsy,  courageous,  immutable  probity  and 
well-meaning,  and  it  seems  to  have  a  charm  for  every  body."  %  JVIr.  Croker 
was  to  the  last  a  most  unyielding  advocate  of  principles  which  had  ceased  to 
have  any  consistent  application.  When  the  Beform  Bill  passed,  he  believed, 
with  men  of  viore  timidity  and  less  intellectual  grasp,  that  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  ail  that  England  priced  would  perish  under  a  reformed 
parliament.  In  September,  1882,  it  was  written  of  Mr.  Croker  by  one  of 
hia  own  party,  that  "  no  words  can  describe  his  desponding,  hopeless  view  of 
all  public  matters;  national  ruin  and  bankruptcy  with  him  are  inevitable."  § 
In  1886  his  friends  observed  that  he  absolutely  seemed  to  rejoice  at  any 


•  **  Speeches  of  T.  B.  Macaulay,  corrected  by  himBelf,"  p.  Si:. 

+  "MemoireofPeel/'p.  66. 

:  Cock  burn,  "Life  of  Jeffrey,"  p.  322. 

§  Kaikes's  **  Diary,"  vol.  i.  p.  b7. 
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partial  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies.    *^  Fitzgerald  once  said  to  lord  Welleslej 

at  the  Castle, '  I  have  had  a  very  melancholy  letter  from  C this  morning.' 

'  Aye !'  said  lord  Wellesley,  '  written,  I  suppose,  in  a  strain  of  the  most 
sanguine  despondency.*  "  *  It  is  satisfactory  to  contrast  the  opinions  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  after  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill,  as  reported  hy  the 
same  authority  :  "  He  said,  we  have  seen  great  changes ;  we  can  only  hope 
for  the  host ;  we  cannot  foresee  what  will  nappen ;  hut  few  people  will  be 
sanguine  enough  to  imagine  that  we  shall  ever  again  be  as  prosperous  as 
we  have  been.  His  language  breathed  no  bitterness,  neither  sunk  into 
despondency."  t 

Before  the  Beform  Bill  came  out  of  Committee,  an  important  alteration 
was  carried  by  the  marquis  of  Chandos, — that  tenants-at-will  paying  fifty 
pounds  per  annum  for  their  holdings  should  have  a  vote  for  the  county. 
This  proposal,  which  involved  other  amendments  of  a  similar  tendency,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  eighty-four.  It  was  contended  that  this  clause, 
instead  of  making  the  farmers  more  independent,  as  was  alleged,  would 
make  a  tenant  wholly  dependent  upon  the  will  of  his  landlord  in  the  exercise 
of  his  franchise.  Undoubtedly,  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  which,  in 
freeing  the  farmers  from  the  shackles  of  protection,  gave  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  their  skill  and  capital,  the  tenant-at-will  was  more  subservient  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  owner  of  the  soiL  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  now,  when 
the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant  have  become  more  identified,  because  the 
social  relations  of  each  are  better  understood,  whether  it  would  be  possible, 
as  apprehended  by  lord  Milton,  that "  a  knot  of  persons,  of  great  landed 
possessions,  would  combine  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  representation, 
and  by  the  power  which  the  adoption  of  these  proposed  amendments  would 
give  them,  would  fix  the  whole  representation  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy."  ^ 
Freed  from  the  committee ;  having  been  read  a  third  time,  after  a  division  in 
a  House  whose  diminished  numbers  showed  how  wearisome  were  the  pro- 
tracted discussions ;  the  Beform  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
2l8t  of  September,  the  numbers  being  three  hundred  and  forty-five  for  the 
measure,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  against  it. 

On  the  22Qd  of  September  the  House  of  Lords  presented  an  unusual 
attendance  of  Peers.  Peeresses  were  accommodated  at  the  bar,  and  the  space 
allotted  to  strangers  was  thronged  to  an  overflow.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
takes  his  seat  at  the  Woolsack.  The  Deputy-TJsher  of  the  Black  Bod 
announces  "  A  Message  from  the  Commons :"  the  doors  are  thrown  open ; 
and  lord  Althorp  and  lord  John  Bussell,  bearing  the  Beform  Bill  in  their 
hands,  appear  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  members  of  the  Lower  House.  Lord 
John  Bussell,  in  delivering  the  Bill  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had  come  to 
the  bar,  says  with  a  firm  and  audible  voice,  ''My  Lords,  the  House  of 
Commons  have  passed  an  Act  to  Amend  the  Bepresentation  of  England  and 
Wales,  to  which  they  desire  your  Lordships'  concurrence."  §  The  words, 
usually  of  mere  form  and  ceremony,  by  which  a  Message  of  the  Commons  iM 
communicated  to  the  Lords,  were  spoken  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  wilh  unusual 


♦  lUikes's  "Diary,"  vol.  iii.  p.  43.  t  Ibid.,  toI.  i.  ;..  68. 
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Bolemnitj  of  tone  and  manner  amidst  breathless  silence.  *  The  Bill  was  then 
read  a  first  time,  and  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Monday  the 
3rd  of  October. 

During  the  five  nights  of  debate  in  this  memorable  week,  the  House  of 
Lords  stood  before  the  nation  presenting  examples  of  the  highest  eloquence 
that  eyer  characterized  a  great  deliberative  assembly.  Whatever  adverse 
sentiments  the  Beports  of  these  debates  might  excite,  they  could  not  fail  to 
impress  the  thinking  part  of  the  nation  with  the  conviction  that  the  House  of 
Lords  fitly  represented  the  most  powerful  nobility  in  Europe,  not  only  because 
it  was  the  most  wealthy  and  the  best  educated  of  any  aristocratic  assembly ; 
not  only  that  it  was  surrounded  with  grand  historical  associations ;  but  that, 
however  it  might  be  opposed  for  a  time  to  the  prevailing  popuLir  opinion,  it 
was  in  many  essentials  so  intimately  allied  with  the  body  o?  the  people  that 
they  could  never  be  in  a  long  continued  state  of  isolation  or  antagonism. 
This  debate  was  opened  by  earl  Grey.  There  was  a  calmness  and  solemnity 
in  his  words  and  manner  which  well  befitted  the  statesman  who  now,  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year,  stood  prominently  forward  as  the  advocate  of  a  measure 
which  he  had  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  forty  years  before ;  and,  more 
than  advocate,  as  the  responsible  author  of  a  Keform  Bill  of  far  greater  scope 
and  of  more  practical  importance  than  any  plan  which  he  had  supported  during 
his  long  parliamentary  career.  But  it  was  not  enough,  he  said,  for  a  public 
man,  pretending  to  the  character  of  a  Statesman,  to  show  that  w  hat  he  has  to 
propose  is  in  conformity  with  opinions  long  established  in  his  miud  ;  he  is 
bound  to  feel  the  conviction  that  in  proposing  a  measure  afiectiog  the  mighty 
interests  of  the  State,  the  course  he  takes  is  called  for  by  justice  and  necessity. 
He  has  further  to  prove  that  he  has  not  brought  right  opinions  into  notice 
rashly,  precipitately,  or  at  a  dangerous  season.  Having  explained  the  general 
character  of  the  proposed  Bill,  he  thus  vindicated  its  extent  and  coraprehen- 
siveness.  t  "1  fe^^  that  the  most  prudent  and  the  safest  measure  of  Beform 
would  be  a  bold  one,  because,  when  I  looked  at  the  condition  of  the  country — 
when  I  considered  how  just  the  claims  of  t  he  people  were — and  when,  above 
ail,  I  reflected  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  satisfying  the  respectable  and 
reasonable  part  of  the  community,  in  order  that  thereby  the  Government  and 
Legislature  might  be  furnished  with  a  ground  on  which  a  firm  and  safe  stand 
might  be  made  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  if  ever  they 
should  be  really  assailed — from  all  these  considerations,  I  say,  I  was  satisfied 
that  nothing  but  a  bold  and  decisive  measure  would  give  such  general 
satisfaction  and  content  as  would  set  the  question  at  rest.*'  %  Earl  Grey  was 
followed  by  lord  Whamclifie,  who  moved  an  amendment  to  the  efilect  that  the 
Bill  be  rejected  altogether. 

On  the  second  night  of  debate  the  duke  of  Wellington  spoke  at  much 
greater  length  than  he  usually  spake.  He  maintained  that  this  country 
haying  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  happiness,  comfort,  and  prosperity  than  were 
ever  enjoyed  by  any  nation,  could  any  man  believe  that  these  advantages 
would  remain  if  such  a  democratic  assembly  as  that  proposed  should  once  be 
established  in  England P    "A  democracy  has  never  been  established  in  anj 

•  Han«ard,  vol  TiL  col.  480.  t  Itid^  col.  935. 

t  Ibid.,   col.  1342. 
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part  of  the  world  that  it  has  not  immediately  declared  war  against  property, 
against  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  against  all  the  principles  of 
conservation  which  are  secured  by,  and  are  in  fact  the  principid  objects  of^ 
the  British  Constitution  as  it  now  exists.**  The  duke  of  Wellington's  speech 
gave  a  yery  significant  anticipation  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  Lords, 
and  of  the  probability  that,  the  goyemment  being  defeated,  there  would  be 
another  ministry  who  would  propose  a  reform  that  might  not  be  dreaded  as  **  a 
bold  and  decisiye  measure.*'  "  I  recommend  to  you  to  keep  yourselves  firee 
to  adopt  any  measure  upon  this  subject  which  should  secure  to  this  country 
the  blessings  of  a  government.**  *  The  duke,  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
always  asked,  How  is  the  King's  government  to  be  carried  on  ?  The  long 
continued  Tory  belief  was  that  lord  Grey's  vital  change — "  that  sweeping 
BiU  which  prevented  him,  and  will  prevent  any  other  govemmenti 
from  ruling  the  country  again,*'  t — would  render  any  government  impossible 
but  that  which  was  dictated  by  the  will  of  a  turbulent  democracy.  The  great 
soldier's  notion  of  "  ruling,"  which  was  the  one  idea  of  his  party,  was 
something  different  from  that  which  we  entertain  at  this  day,  when  the  best 
rule  which  England  has  ever  lived  under  is  the  most  in  harmony  with  the  sober 
desires  of  the  great  middle  class,  and  most  careful  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  universal  people. 

Lord  Dudley,  upon  the  third  night  of  debate,  delivered  an  elegant  and 
classical  speech  opposing  the  Bill,  which  lord  Brougham  subsequently 
characterized  as  '*  an  ezevcise  or  essay  of  the  highest  merit,  on  change,  on 
democracies,  on  republicanism, — ^an  essay  or  exercitation  on  some  other  thesis, 
but  not  on  this  Bill."  X  One  part  of  the  speech  of  lord  Dudley  was  however 
anything  but  irrelevant  to  the  measure  before  the  House.  In  a  very  few 
words  it  comprehended  volumes  of  declamation  that  had  been  already  spoken, 
of  the  well  working  of  nomination  boroughs  and  of  all  the  other  anomalies  of 
the  representative  system.  ''  It  was  only  by  the  abuses  of  the  Constitution, 
as  they  were  called,  that  the  due  balance  was  maintained,  and  the  evils  which 
would  arise  from  the  superiority  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature 
prevented,  or  at  least  mitigated.  It  was  only  because  the  Crown  and  the 
House  of  Lords  had  an  influence  in  that  of  the  Commons,  which  was  wholly 
unacknowledged  by  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  Constitution  had 
been  maintained."  §  The  fourth  night  of  the  debate  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  able  speeches  of  lord  Carnarvon  and  lord  Plunkett. 

On  the  flfth  and  last  night  the  speech  of  lord  Eldon  was  aflSecting,  from  his 
allusions  to  his  great  age,  and  to  his  early  education  upon  cheap  terms  in  the 
Corporation  school  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  He  appeared  to  think  that  the 
school  woidd  be  destroyed  by  lessening  the  influence  of  the  Corporation  and 
that  of  freemen  of  the  borough ;  and  that  thus  a  hope  which  he  had  cherished 
would  not  be  realized.  "  I  had  hoped  that  when  my  ashes  were  laid  in  the 
grave,  where  they  probably  soon  will  be,  that  I  might  have  given  some 
memorandum  that  boys  there,  situated  as  I  was,  might  rise  to  be  Chancellors 

*  HaxiBard,  vol.  tiL  coL  1205. 
t  Raikea'a  ** Diary/'  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 
t  Speech  oo  Reform,  October  7Ui. 
§  UaDsard,  rol.  vii.  ool.  1342. 
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of  England."  On  that  night  the  great  lawyers  had  almost  exclusive  possession 
of  the  House, — ^two  ex-chancellors  imd  he  who  now  sat  on  the  Woolsack. 
Lord  Brougham  rose  to  speak  before  his  friend  and  rival,  lord  Lyndhurst. 
To  attempt  a  selection  of  passages  from  this  speech — ^from  what  lord 
Lyndhurst  described  as  "a  splendid  declamation  which  had  never  been 
surpassed  on  any  occasion  even  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  himself*' — would 
be  to  carry  us  beyond  our  proper  limits.  One  passage  however  in  the 
peroration  may  be  fitly  given :  '*  Hear  the  parable  of  the  Sibyl ;  for  it  conveys 
a  wise  and  wholesome  moral.  She  now  appears  at  your  gate,  and  offers  you 
mildly  the  volumes — the  precious  volumes  of  wisdom  and  peace.  The  price 
she  asks  is  reasonable ;  to  restore  the  franchise,  which,  without  any  bargain, 
you  ought  voluntarily  to  give :  you  refuse  her  terms — ^her  moderate  terms,— 
she  darkens  the  porch  no  longer.  But  soon,  for  you  cannot  do  without  her 
wares,  you  call  her  back ; — again  she  comes,  but  with  diminished  treasures  ; 
the  leaves  of  the  book  are  in  part  torn  away  by  lawless  hands, — in  part  defaced 
with  characters  of  blood.  But  the  prophetic  maid  has  risen  in  her  demands 
— it  is  Parliament  by  the  Tear — ^it  is  Veto  by  the  Ballot— it  is  Sufirage  by  the 
Million !  From  this  you  turn  away  indignant,  and  for  the  second  time  she 
departs.  Beware  of  her  third  coming ;  for  the  treasure  you  must  have ;  and 
what  price  she  may  next  demand,  who  shall  tell  P  It  may  even  be  the  mace 
which  rests  upon  that  woolsack.  What  may  follow  your  course  of  obstinacy, 
if  persisted  in,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  predict,  nor  do  I  wish  to  conjecture. 
But  this  I  know  full  well,  that,  as  siure  as  man  is  mortal,  and  to  err  is  human, 
justice  deferred  enhances  the  price  at  which  you  must  purchase  safety  and 
peace ; — ^nor  can  you  expect  to  gather  in  another  crop  than  they  did  who  went 
before  you,  if  you  persevere  in  their  utterly  abominable  husbandry,  of  sowing 
injuatioe  and  reaping  rebellion."  *  Lord  Lyndhurst  followed.  The  debate 
was  concluded  by  a  reply  of  earl  Grey  to  the  principal  arguments  against  the 
Bill  which  had  been  adduced  during  those  five  nights.  He  was  exhausted,  as 
were  nearly  all  his  listeners,  but  his  intellectual  vigour  was  never  more 
signally  manifested.  Of  the  sincerity  of  his  concluding  words  not  even  the 
bitter^t  of  his  political  adversaries  could  doubt :  **  I  have  lived  a  long  life  of 
exdosion  from  office ;  I  had  no  official  habits ;  I  possessed  not  the  advantages 
which  those  official  habits  confer.  I  am  fond  of  retirement  and  domestic  life, 
and  I  lived  happy  and  content  in  the  bosom  of  my  family ;  I  was  surrounded 
by  those  to  whom  I  am  attached  by  the  warmest  ties  of  affisction.  What, 
then,  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  have  induced  me  to  plunge  into  all  the 
difficulties,  not  unforeseen,  of  my  present  situation  P  What  else,  in  my 
dedining  age, — 

'  What  elM  oonld  tempt  me  on  those  itormy  leas, 
Bankrapt  of  lifiB^  yet  pfodigal  of  eaee  f  *  **  t 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  8th  of 
October,  the  House  of  Lords  divided  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Beform 
BiU: 

♦  **  Brougham's  Speeches,*'  rol.  ii.  p.  884. 
t  Hansaid,  vol.  riii.  col.  338. 
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Non-contents,  present  150,  proxies  49  —  199 
Contents,    present    128,    proxies    30 —  158 

Majority  against  the  Bill —    41 

Lord  Eldon  rejoices,  in  a  letter  of  the  next  day,  that  the  mob  would  not 
stay  for  the  close  of  the  debate.  *  Their  patience  during  a  cold  and  drizzling 
night  of  waiting  in  Palace  Yard  had  been  worn  out ;  and  when  the  Peers 
came  forth  there  were  none  to  salute  them  with  cheers  or  hisses.  The  rollp- 
ing  of  the  carriages  alone  was  heard,  as  Beformers  or  Conservatiyes,  in  the 
broad  dajb'ght,  went  to  their  homes  as  quietly  as  if  a  whole  nation  had 
not  been  anxiously  awaking  that  morning  to  know  how  the  great  work  was  so 
far  concluded. 

The  rejection  of  the  Beform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  un- 
foreseen. The  disproportion  of  the  two  parties  in  that  House  was  perfectly 
well  known.  During  the  reigns  of  George  111.  and  George  lY.,  the  creation 
of  peers  had  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Tory  party;— the 
bishops  had,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  selected  with  no  forgetfolness  of 
their  political  opinions.  To  remedy,  in  some  degree,  this  disproportion,  six- 
teen new  peers  had  been  created  before  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  Lord 
Grey,  in  moving  that  reading,  had  addressed  to  the  bishops  a  very  significant 
warning  "  to  put  their  house  in  order."  Many  of  the  peers  had  refrained 
from  voting ;  but  on  the  7th  of  October  the  bishops  were  on  their  bench  in 
strong  numbers  ;  and,  of  thirteen  present,  twelve  voted  against  the  bill,  nine 
others  sending  their  proxies  for  the  same  object  of  defeating  the  measure 
which  had  so  triumphantly  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great  con- 
test was  yet,  however,  to  be  fought  out  in  another  campaign.  The  Lords 
had  gone  from  the  house  on  the  Saturday  morning,  after  such  a  night  of 
excitement  and  fatigue  as  few  had  before  encountered.  On  the  following 
Monday  lord  Ebrington,  member  for  Devonshire,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  rei«olution  to  the  effect  that  the  House  lamenting  the  present 
fate  of  the  bill  for  amending  the  representation,  feels  itself  called  upon  to 
re-assert  its  firm  adherence  to  the  priuciple  and  leading  provisions  of  that 
great  measure,  and  to  express  its  unabated  confidence  in  the  integrity,  perse- 
verance, and  ability  of  those  ministers  who,  in  introducing  and  conducting  it, 
had  so  well  consulted  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The  resolution  was 
carried  by  829  votes  to  198.  The  public  enthusiasm  gave  a  hearty  assent  to 
the  priuciple  urged  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  when  he  asked, 
**  ought  we  to  abandon  the  bill  merely  because  the  Lords  have  rejected  it  t 
"We  ought  to  respect  the  lawful  privileges  of  their  House,  but  we  ought  also 
to  assert  our  own."  Biot  and  outrage  at  Derby ;  and  at  Nottingham  the 
burning  of  the  Castle  by  a  frantic  mob,  clouded  for  a  time  the  hope  which 
all  honest  reformers  entertained  that  reason  and  justice  should  alone  pre* 
vail.  I'he  saddest,  however,  could  relish  the  wit,  which,  however  pungent, 
was  like  oil  upon  the  waves.  "  Mrs.  Partington**  became  famous  throughout 
the  land : — **  As  for  the  possibility  of  the  House  of  Lords  preventing  ere 
long  a  reftrm  of  parliament,  1  hold  it  to  be  the  most  absurd  notion  that 

♦  "  Life,"  vol  I  p.  829. 
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ever  entered  into  human  imagination.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful, 
but  the  attempt  of  the  Lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds  me 
▼ery  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
cellent Mrs.  Partington  on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824,  there  set 
in  a  great  flood  upon  that  town — the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height — ^tho 
waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  everything  was  threatened  with  de- 
struction. In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  and  terrible  storm,  Dame  Partington, 
who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house  with  mop  and 
pattens,  trundling  her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea- water,  and  vigorously 
pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused.  Mrs.  Part- 
ington*8  spirit  was  up ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  un- 
equal. The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mra.  Partington.  She  was  excellent  at 
a  slop,  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have  meddled  with  a  tempests 
Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease — ^be  quiet  and  steady.  You  will  beat  Mrs. 
Partington."  • 

The  ministry  stood  firm,  although  they  were  taunted  with  their  con- 
tinuance in  power  after  they  had  found  themselves  opposed  by  such  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  no  minister  had  ever  encountered  a 
second  time.  There  was  no  wavering  in  the  king.  He  went  to  the  House 
of  Peers  on  the  20th  of  October ;  and  having  given  the  royal  assent  to 
lord  Brougham's  Bankruptcy  Court  Bill,  amongst  other  bills,  he  prorogued 
the  parliament,  stating  that  its  attention  must  necessarily  be  called  upon 
tt  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  session  to  the  important  question  of  a  co|i* 
atitutionid  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

•  Sydney  SmitJi  :  *•  Speech  at  Taunton/'  Oct.  12,  1831. 
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Interne  excitement  dnring  the  prorogatioii — Dangers  from  popular  ignoraaoe— Incendiazy  firei 
and  maobine-breaking — The  I>erb7,  Nottingham,  and  Bristol  Riots — DestmctiQii  of  pro- 
perty at  Bristol — ^The  Cholera  approaohing---Gowardly  alarmists — Central  Board  of  Health 
formed — ^Parliament — New  Beform  Bill  passed  bj  the  Commons— The  Bill  in  the  Lord% 
read  a  second  tune — Political  Unions — The  Lords*  Committee,  and  the  m^joritj  aguoat 
Ministers — The  King  refiues  to  create  Peers — ^The  Ministry  resign — ^The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton attempts  to  form  a  GoYemment — The  negotiations  &il — The  Beform  Ministry  retnniB 
to  power — The  King's  consent  to  a  creation  of  Peers  giyen,  bat  not  exeroiaed — ^Final 
passing  of  the  Beform  BilL 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back  at  tbe  interval  between  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament  on  the  20th  of  October,  1831,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  labours 
of  the  last  unreformed  Parliament  on  the  16th  of  August,  1832,  without  a 
sense  of  relief  in  feeling  that  the  country  had  passed  without  permanent 
damage  through  a  crisis  of  unexampled  danger,  aggravated  bj  a  special 
visitation  of  Providence  which  many  persons  regarded  as  a  judgment.  The 
times  were  truly  alarming.  Nevertheless,  during  the  great  political  conflict 
of  seven  months,^-during  the  terrific  outbreak  of  a  knot  of  miscreants  at 
Bristol,  the  occasional  violence  of  the  mob  in  London,  the  partial  outrages  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  southern  counties,  the  terrors  of  a  new  and  frightful 
disease  for  which  no  medical  authority  could  prescribe  a  satis&ctory  treat- 
ment and  which  no  public  regulation  could  arrest — ^the  political  excitement 
was  so  great  and  universal,  tliat,  like  combatants  on  a  field  of  battle,  the 
energy  of  the  hour  was  sufficient  to  repress,  whether  amongst  reformers  or 
anti-reformers,  any  sentiment  of  fear  that  would  have  amounted  to  a  panic. 
The  nation,  whether  ranged  on  one  side  or  the  other,  had  never  been  so 
much  in  earnest  since  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  the 
popular  cause  could  number  its  supporters  by  thousands,  whilst  those  on 
the  other  side  might  be  counted  by  hundreds.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
hundreds  believed  that  they  had  everything  to  lose,  and  they  not  only 
fought  with  desperation  themselves,  but  were  cheered  on  by  a  most  zealous 
following,  who  sincerely  dreaded  that  the  end  of  all  government  and  the 
destruction  of  all  property  were  dose  at  hand.  There  were  everywhere 
wrong-headed  men  in  popular  assemblies  ranting  about  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth;  pretended  teachers  of  political  economy  proclaiming  the 
tyranny  of  Capital,  and  showing  how  easily  a  change  might  be  made  by 
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whicH  the  labourers,  witbout  any  intervention,  might  till  the  fields  and  work 
the  looms.  Some  more  modestly  proposed  that  at  the  death  of  any  member 
of  the  community  his  widow  and  children  should  have  no  exclusive  claim ; 
and  that  all  his  property  should  be  divided  amongst  every  member  of  society 
of  adult  age.  The  absurdities  that  hung  around  every  scheme  for  the 
"  division  of  property"  neutralized  their  possible  effect  upon  the  great  body 
of  mechanics,  who  were  not  without  some  means  of  instruction  that  had  been 
placed  within  their  reach.  There  was  another  class  more  open  to  dangerous 
advice,  and  more  incapable  of  weighing  the  probable  consequences  of  lawless 
acts. 

The  labourers  in  husbandry  had  been  often  told  that  they  had  a  claim 
upon  a  much  higher  rate  of  allowance  from  the  poor*s-rates,  whilst  at  this 
very  time  the  enormous  pressure  of  those  rates  was  driving  the  land  even  of 
whole  parishes  out  of  cultivation.  The  labourers  believed,  as  they  had  been 
long  encouraged  by  magistrates  to  believe,  that  the  parish  was  bound  to  find 
work  and  pay  wherever  there  was  no  profitable  work  to  be  done.  The 
'*  Organization  du  Travail*'  of  the  French  political  philosophers  in  1848  was 
not  an  original  invention.  In  England  we  had  not  the  National  Workshop, 
but  we  had  the  Parish  Gbavel-pit.  The  gravel-pit  lowered  the  wages  of  all 
agricultural  labour,  by  confounding  the  distinctions  between  industry  and 
idleness,  between  strength  and  weakness,  between  dexterity  and  clumsiness. 
All  the  moral  qualifications  that  made  one  labourer  more  valuable  than 
another  were  utterly  broken  down.  And  so,  when  the  weekly  pittance- for 
unprofitable  labour  was  doled  out  by  the  overseer  of  the  poor, — ^when  the 
farmer  equalized  the  rate  of  wages  by  reducing  his  ploughman  and  carter 
almost  to  the  level  of  the  gravel  diggers,  and  sent  their  wives  to  the  over- 
seers to  make  up  by  allowance  the  just  payment  of  which  they  were 
defrauded — the  peasantry  took  to  burning  ricks  and  breaking  machines.  The 
machine  breaking  was  intelligible.  Machines  were  held  to  be  substitutes 
for  manual  labour,  and  thus  to  diminish  profitable  employment.  But  the 
liek  burning :  How  could  arson  be  a  relief  for  hunger  P  The  destruction  of 
food  raised  the  price  of  food.  The  excessive  ignorance  of  the  peasantry — the 
hateful  isolation  of  their  class  from  their  employers — the  neglect  of  the  rich— - 
made  them  apt  listeners  to  the  devilish  promptings  of  some  village  Cade  in 
the  beer-shop.  They  had  undoubted  grievances ;  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  paupers  and  poachers  became  rick-burners  and  machine  breakers,  in 
the  belief  that  those  above  them  in  rank  were  in  a  conspiracy  to  oppress 
them.  The  southern  labourers  knew  nothing  of  the  Beform  Bill,  and  cared 
nothing.  They  thought  only  of  the  misery  and  neglect  of  their  own  unhappy 
lot.  **  Swing"  was  at  work  months  before  lord  Grey  came  into  power — 
**  Swing"  was  their  one  reform  leader.  They  took  their  own  course  of  pro- 
claiming their  wretchedness  and  their  ignorance,  to  the  terror  and  shame  of 
those  who  had  kept  them  ignorant,  and  passed  them  by  in  the  haughty 
indifference  which  regarded  a  peasant  and  a  slave  as  something  near  akin — 
**  slavee  in  ignorance,  without  having  them  chained  and  watched  to  prevent 
chem  hurting  us."*  The  jail  and  the  gallows  seemed  the  only  remedies 
when  property  became  unsafe— 

•  Dr.  AmoM,  "  Life,"  toL  L  p.  MS. 
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<*  The  blind  mole  eaita 
Copp*d  bUlB  toward  hcaTen,  to  tell,  the  earth  is  throogM 
B7  man*!  oppreeuoD,  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die  for  *t.**  * 

In  the  same  etate  of  ignorance,  especially  of  political  ignorance,  as  the 
southern  peasantry,  but  not  with  equal  proyocation  for  their  outrages,  were 
the  dregs  of  the  people  who  broke  open  the  city  jail  at  Derby  and  set  the 
prisoners  at  liberty,  and  those  who  burut  down  Nottingham  Castle.  More 
entirely  distinct,  even  than  the  agricultural  labourers,  from  those  who 
cherished  any  over-zealous  aspirations  for  an  amended  representation  of  the 
people,  were  those  who  formed  the  mass  of  rioters  at  Bristol.  There,  aa 
insignificant  mob  of  the  merest  outcasts  of  a  seaport  long  remarkable  for  a 
filthy,  ignorant,  and  drunken  horde  of  labourers  of  the  lowest  class, — many 
of  the  so-called  workers  habitual  thieves, — ^held  during  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  the  whole  of  Sunday  till  daybreak  on  Monday,  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  at  the  mercy  of  their 
reckless  brutality. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  had  been  amongst  the  most  determined  opponents  of 
theEeform  Bill  during  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
Becorder  of  Bristol,  and  being  a  man  of  as  much  eccentricity  as  talent,  he 
disregarded  the  warnin<;s  which  were  given  him,  that  it  might  be  more 
prudent  to  open  the  City  Sessions  on  the  29th  of  October  without  any 
public  entry.  Becorders  now-a-days  go  more  modestly  aboat  their  business ; 
but  sir  Charles  Wetherell  determined  to  have  a  procession.  A  large 
number  of  influential  inhabitants,  whether  as  political  supporters,  or  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  his  judicial  function,  formed  a  great  cavalcade  around 
the  sheriff's  carriage  in  which  the  Becorder  was  to  enter  the  city.  He 
reached  the  Guildhall  amidst  the  hisses  of  the  populace,  but  with  no  injury 
from  the  few  stones  that  were  thrown  at  his  carriage.  There  was  some 
confusion  in  the  hall  during  the  opening  of  the  Commission :  but  the  pre* 
liminary  business  having  been  gone  through,  and  the  Court  adjourned  till 
Monday  morning,  the  Becorder  retired,  the  people  giving  three  cheers  for 
the  king.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Mansion* 
house.  This,  during  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  was  surrounded  by  a  moi, 
upon  which  constables  occasionally  rushed  to  seize  some  prominent  ofifender, 
boy  or  man,  who  manifested  his  spirit  by  hurling  some  missile  at  an  irri- 
tated guardian  of  the  peace.  The  evening  came  on ;  the  mob  of  blackguards 
became  more  daring ;  colliers  came  in  from  the  neighbouring  pits  to  join  the 
fun,  and  the  Mansion-house  was  attacked  in  a  far  more  formidable  manner 
than  at  the  earlier  hour  in  the  afternoon  ;  for  the  greater  number  of  con* 
Htablss  had  left  the  rioters  to  their  diversion,  and  had  quietly  gone  away  to  seek 
refreshment.  In  the  darkness  of  that  autumnal  night,  the  windows  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate's  residence  were  shattered,  the  doors  were  forced,  and  pi«- 
parations  were  made  to  set  the  Mansion-house  on  fire.  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  during  the  tumult  effected  his  retreat.  The  troops  arrived,  and 
arrested  the  conflagration.  The  soldiers  were  cheered  as  they  trotted  their 
horses  backward  and  forward;  the  Commander  of  the  district.  Colonel 
Brereton,  exhorted  the  mob  to  peace,  but  he  did  not  effectually  clear  the 

•  "  Pcriclet,"  act  L  Kene  1. 
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streets.  The  ragged  populace  were  triumphant  for  that  Saturday.  On 
the  Sunday  morning  the  consequences  of  a  too  humane  lenity  were 
signally  exhibited.  The  troops  had  remained  in  the  streets  all  night. 
On  the  Sunday  morning,  all  being  quiet,  they  retired  to  their  quarters. 
The  churches  and  chapels  were  filled  as  usual,  without  any  apprehension  of 
•danger.  A  crowd  was  again  collected  before  the  Mansion-house.  They 
burst  into  the  hall,  and  reaching  the  upper  rooms  threw  the  furniture  into 
the  street.  They  penetrated  to  the  wine-cellars,  and  carrying  off  the  cor- 
poration stores  of  the  choicest  port,  were  soon  lying  upon  pavements  dead 
with  drunkenness.  The  troops  again  came  out,  and  the  tumiilt,  which  might 
•have  been  quelled  without  bloodshed  if  the  respectable  inhabitants  had  been 
^wom  in  on  the  Saturday  as  special  constables,  which  they  entreated  to  be, 
now  became  a  wide-wasting  career  of  rapine  and  destruction.  There  was  a 
little  firing  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  upon  the  mob,  who  assaulted  them 
with  brick-bats.  Still  there  was  a  belief  that  the  worst  had  passed.  The 
soldiers  were  then,  for  the  most  part,  withdrawn  from  the  city.  The  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  mob  sufficiently  indicated  the  class  of  persons  of 
which  it  was  composed.  They  beat  in  the  doors  of  the  Bridewell  with  sledge- 
hammers, set  free  the  prisoners,  and  fired  the  building.  Another  party  con- 
ducted the  same  operations  with  equal  success  at  the  New  Borough  JaiL 
A  third  manifested  their  zeal  for  Liberty  by  releasing  all  confined  in  the 
Gloucester  County  Jail.  There  were  to  be  no  more  prisons  in  Bristol. 
Erom  these  three  places  of  confinement  the  flames  were  rising  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Fire  now  became  the  great  manifestation  of  the  savagery  which 
some  dreaded,  or  pretended  to  dread,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  Beform 
agitation.  The  Mansion-house  was  set  on  fire.  The  demoniacs  ran  from 
room  to  room,  kindling  the  fiames,  and  when  the  roof  fell  in  the  progress  of 
the  conflagration  had  been  so  rapid  that  many  were  cut  off  from  a  retreat. 
The  bishop's  palace  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Custom-house  followed. 
This  building  was  near  the  Mansion-house  in  Queen's  Square.  Prisons  and 
stately  buildings  were  not  the  sole  objects  of  this  most  causeless  outbreak. 
There  was  no  rallying-cry  in  the  streets,  such  as  that  of  "  No  Popery  "  in 
1780y  and  of  '^  Church  and  King  "  in  1791.  No  voice  was  heard  to  exclaim 
"  The  Bill."  It  was  all  mad  fury  without  any  possible  object  except  plunder 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  grossest  sensuality.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  there  were  forty-two  dwelling-houses  and  warehouses  burning. 
Two  sides  of  Queen's  Square,  with  the  exception  of  two  houses,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  flames  were  lighting  the  ruffians  who  paraded  the  streets  and, 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  ale-houses  and  liquor-shops,  were  demanding  "  drink 
or  blood."  Their  intoxication  quelled  the  outrages  even  more  eflectually 
than  the  Boldiery,  who  were  now  brought  back  into  the  city,  and  hesitated 
not  to  fire  and  charge,  as  they  might  have  done  far  more  advantageously  had 
foioe  been  employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak.  The  outrages 
were  at  an  end  ;  not  through  this  final  act  of  tardy  vigour  by  direction  of 
the  magistracy,  but  through  the  exhaustion  of  the  handful  of  blackguards 
when  the  daylight  showed  the  extent  of  the  ruin  which  they  had  perpetrated. 
It  was  a  lamentable  circumstance,  though  one  not  without  its  lesson,  that 
Colonel  BreretoUy  having  been  brought  to  trial  at  a  court-martial  for  neglect 
of  duty,  shot  himself  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  inquiir.  The  law  avenged 
vouvm.— M8. 
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itself  in  January  on  the  rioters.    Bristol  had  for  many  a  year  to  levy  a  rate 
of  10,000/.  for  compensation  to  the  losers  of  property. 

The  Author  of  the  "  Popular  History  "  ventures  to  ohtrude  some  word* 
which  he  wrote  at  this  fearful  season — ^not  as  containing  any  very  striking 
reasoning  or  exhortation,  hut  as  expressing  his  own  feelings  in  common  with 
those  of  the  eminent  men  with  whom  he  was  then  associated  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge :  *'  In  moments  such  as  these,  when  we  hear  of  a  few  hundreds  of 
ahandoned  miscreants, — networking  men  in  any  sense  of  the  title,  hut  thieves 
and  outcasts, — ^not  knowing  the  first  interests  of  working  men,  because- 
wanton  destroyers  of  the  capital  by  which  labour  must  be  supported, — ^whea 
we  hear  of  a  small  band  of  these  most  ignorant  of  mankind,  in  this  enlightened 
country,  in  this  intellectual  age,  holding  the  lives  and  possessions  of  a  com- 
munity of  eighty  thousand  people,*  even  for  a  single  hour  at  the  mercy  of 
their  lawless  passions,  we  could  almost  be  tempted  to  think  that  real  freedom 
should  never  be  the  birthright  of  such  spumers  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
Cast  your  eyes  for  a  moment  upon  such  scenes  of  frantic  not,  of  desperate 
outrage^  of  grovelling  drunkenness  in  the  lowest  stage  of  brutal  abandon- 
ment ;  think  of  the  terror  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  such  a  place  in  those 
hours  of  midnight  plunder  and  Sabbath  riots ;  and  picture  to  yourselves  the 
wives  and  children  of  those  once  happy  families  clhiging  to  their  husbands 
and  their  parents  to  shield  them  from  the  destruction  that  was  let  loose  in 
such  unnatural  and  hideous  shapes.  When  you  have  pondered  upon  these  ■ 
things,  look  round  for  the  remedy.  It  is  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge 
which  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  genuine  religion.  Unless  you,  each  in  your 
own  circle,  put  down  that  ignorant  spirit  that  would  make  this  temple  of  our 
once  industrious  and  peaceful  island  '  a  den  of  thieves,*  our  liberties  are  at  an 
end,  because  our  security  is  at  an  end.  There  can  be  no  liberty  without 
security.  Unless  you,  each  in  your  own  circle,  endeavour  to  instruct  the 
less  informed  in  the  knowledge  of  their  rights  in  connexion  with  their  duties,. 
we  shall  all  go  backward  in  freedom,  and  therefore  in  national  prosperity.**  t 

Whilst  Bristol  was  burning,  the  cholera  had  come  to  England.  At  the 
beginning  of  November,  cases  which  had  terminated  fatally  were  reported 
from  Sunderland.  A  true  Christian,— K)ne  whose  honour  it  was  to  le»d  the 
way  in  the  establishment  of  a  better  system  than  prevailed  in  great  public 
schools, — a  liberal  thinker  who  regarded  "the  Ministerial  Eeform  Bill  as 
a  safe  and  necessary  measure," — is  described  as  filled  with  the  most  anxious 
fears  towards  the  end  of  1831.  Dr.  Arnold  was  accustomed  to  preach  a 
practical  sermon  to  his  school  on  Sundays.  His  biographer  says, — **  There 
are  those  among  his  pupils  who  can  never  forget  the  moment  when,  on  that 
dark  November  afternoon,  after  the  simple  preface,  stating  in  what  sense 
worldly  thoughts  were  or  were  not  to  be  brought  into  that  place,  he  at  once 
began  with  that  solemnity  which  marked  his  voice  and  manner  when  speaking 
of  what  deeply  moved  him : — *  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  a  marked 
time, — a  time  such  as  neither  we,  nor  our  fathers  for  many  generations  before 
us,  have  experienced ;  and  to  those  who  know  what  the  past  has  been,  it  is 

*  The  population  of  Bruitol  in  1831,  as  shown  by  the  Population  Betnrns  published  in  1832, 
wasaboTe  100,000. 

t  **  The  Eights  of  Industry :  addressed  to  the  Working  Men  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Bf 
the  Author  of  '  The  Results  of  Machinery.'  "    1831. 
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no  doubt  awfiil  to  think  of  the  change  which  we  are  now  about  to  encounter.* 
But  in  him  the  sight  of  evil,  and  the  endeavour  to  remove  it,  were  hardly 
ever  disjoined;  and  whilst  everything  which  he  felt  partook  of  the  de- 
spondency with  which  that  sermon  opens,  everything  which  he  did  partakes  of 
that  cheerful  activity  with  which  the  same  sermon  closes  in  urging  the  example 
of  the  Apostle's  *  wise  and  manly  conduct  amidst  the  dangers  of  storm  and 
shipwreck.* "  •  Very  different  from  a  counsellor  of  "  wise  and  manly 
conduct"  was  a  writer  in  a  periodical  work  of  the  highest  authority,  published 
in  November,  1831.  To  produce  a  terror  amongst  the  community  for  a  poli- 
tical object  has  been  considered  the  especial  function  of  a  corrupt  minister. 
To  exaggerate  real  causes  of  alarm,  in  the  endeavour  to  terrify  the  heads  of 
families  into  a  retreat  from  the  political  battle-field,  was  now  the  object  of  a 
factious  journalist.  He  asked,  what  has  been  done  to  meet  this  fatal  con- 
tagion P  Anticipating  the  sudden  paralysation  of  commerce  through  every 
limb  of  our  body  politic, — ^with  prodigious  masses  of  artisans  sunk  at  once 
into  the  depths  of  pauperism, — he  asks  whether  the  ministehSia^^onBidered 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  rapacity  of  monopolists  as  respects  food 
and  fuel ;  whether  they  had  begun  to  think  of  public  stores  of  bread  ?  Have 
they  considered  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  supply  of  our  markets,  the 
regulations  as  to  travellers,  inns,  and  public  conveyances  of  all  kinds? 
**  Have  they  even  dreamed  of  the  enormous  burden  of  care  that  may  within 
a  week  devolve  upon  them  as  a  cabinet  ?  '*  Unquestionably  the  ministers 
had  not  so  dreamed.  They  knew  perfectly  well,  as  the  author  of  this  article 
most  probably  knew,  that  any  interference  with  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply 
would  render  a  temporary  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  intercourse  between 
man  and  man,  between  town  and  country,  ten  thousand  times  more  dangerous. 
The  advice  to  private  persons  is  as  remarkable  for  the  most  extravagant 
selfishness,  as  the  advice  to  the  government  is  conspicuous  for  ignorance  of 
the  commonest  laws  of  political  economy.  Such  families  as  mean  to  quit 
the  town  in  which  they  reside  ought  to  hold  themselves  prepared  for 
immediate  fiight;  the  civil  power  should  be  prepared  to  take  charge  of 
the  houses  and  property  left  behind ;  the  opulent  must  expect  to  pay  dearly 
for  snch  protection,  "  but  they  have  a  right  to  expect  it.*'  When  the  desire 
to  quit  the  town  becomes  general,  the  more  that  go  the  better ;  but  none 
must  go  unless  they  have  the  means  of  conveyance.  There  should  be  lazar- 
ettoes  out  of  town  to  which  families  might  if  they  pleased  remove ;  care  being 
taken  that  families  of  the  same  class  be  placed  together.  Encampments 
might  be  allowed  under  proper  regulations.  All  these  recommendations  are  for 
the  runaways.  Those  who  have  the  courage  to  remain  in  great  cities,,  such  as 
London,  are  not  to  be  less  scrupulous  in  manifesting  the  same  selfish  cowardice. 
To  the  utmost  practicable  extent  disfurniah  the  house.  G-et  rid  of  all  super- 
fluous domestics,  and  take  care  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  those  that  are 
retained  to  communicate  with  any  one  out  of  doors.  All  letters  and  supplies 
of  food  must  be  received  from  the  police  messengers.  They  must  be  drawn 
up  to  a  window  of  the  first  fioor  by  means  of  a  rope  having  a  yard  of  chain 
and  an  iron  pail  attached  to  it.  Mixed  up  with  some  semi-medical  pre- 
cautionSi  the  article  sets  forth  how  in  some  cities  this  pest  destroys  here  a 

•  "  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,''  vol.  L  p.  272. 
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sixth,  there  a  fourth,  and  in  a  third  town  a  half  of  the  population.  The  plague 
of  Marseilles,  the  plague  of  Messina,  are  examples  of  false  confidence.  To 
excite  fear  is  a  true  mode  of  heing  safe.  At  Messina,  where  no  precaution 
was  adopted,  "  all  at  once  the  pest  was  found  raging,  and  the  populace  rose 
in  the  frenzy  of  wrath  and  despair,  and  glutted  themselves  with  murder.**  * 
Marseilles  was  named  without  a  word  of  "  Marseilles'  good  bishop.*'  There 
were  many  in  England,  lay  and  clerical,  who  remembered  noble  examples 
in  their  own  country,  of  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  the  poor  in  such  a  seaaon 
of  calamity,  and  they  followed  them  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
Perhaps  the  cholera  awakened  some  of  this  feeling  which  had  been  too  long 
slumbering. 

The  Ministers  were  solemnly  warned  by  this  writer  of  the  responsibility 
they  incurred,  if  they  neglected  those  preparations  which  they  alone  could 
make.  "The  more  rigorous  the  laws,  and  the  more  strictly  they  are 
enforced,  the  more  certainly  will  the  government  be  pronounced  a  merciful 
one.'*  The  government  did  not  neglect  preparations,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  wise  precautions ;  but  these  were  of  a  very  different  character  than 
such  as  would  have  plunged  the  whole  country  into  a  confnsion  fiir  more 
dreadful  than  any  visitation  of  the  most  pestilent  disease.  A  Central  Board 
of  Health  was  formed,  which,  in  a  circidar  letter  dated  from  the  Council 
Office,  recommended  as  to  precautionary  measures,  that  every  large  community 
should  be  divided  into'  sections  to  form  distinct  Boards  of  Health,  each  to 
consist,  if  possible,  of  a  resident  clergyman,  of  a  number  of  substantial  hoaa&- 
holders,  and  of  one  medical  man  at  least.  Such  boards  were  to  appoint 
inspectors,  each  of  whom  was  daily  to  visit  a  hundred  houses,  and  upon  their 
reports  to  endeavour  to  remedy  such  deficiencies  as  might  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  primary  elements  of  public  health,  namely,  food,  dothing,  beddings 
ventilation,  space,  cleanliness,  habits  of  temperance,  prevention  of  panic 
With  regard  to  intercourse  with  suspected  or  infected  persons  or  places^ 
they  strongly  deprecated  all  measures  of  coercion  for  avoiding  communica- 
tion, which  measures,  when  tried  upon  the  Continent,  had  invariably  been 
found  productive  of  evil.  Temporary  cholera  hospitals,  detached,  insulated, 
and  thoroughly  exposed  to  free  and  open  air,  were  recommended  to  be 
established.  Fortunately  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people  prevented  a 
natural  and  wholesome  alarm  being  degraded  into  a  panic  Seligious  trust 
and  active  benevolence  were  much  better  supports  than  the  practical  atiieism 
which  would  have  turned  domestic  servants  out  of  doors,  and  have  fled  from 
the  duties  of  social  life  to  seek  some  imaginary  hiding-place  where  tiie 
destroyer  could  not  come.  On  the  6th  of  November  the  people  knelt  in 
their  churches  to  utter  a  form  of  prayer,  whose  words  would  not  be  forgotten 
in  their  private  orisons :  '*  Lord !  have  pity  on  thy  people,  both  here  and 
abroad ;  withdraw  thy  heavy  hand  from  those  who  are  suffering  under  thy 
judgments,  and  turn  away  from  us  that  grievous  calamity,  against  which  our 
only  security  is  in  thy  compassion.'*  The  visitation  of  tins  calamity,  although 
very  fatal  in  some  districts,  was  by  no  means  extensive,  compared  with  the 
aggregate  number  of  the  population.  It  had  died  out  after  the  ensuing 
summer.    There  had  not  been  during  its  continuance  any  marked  inter* 

•  *'  Quarterly  Retiew,"  No.  icL  November,  1881,  article  viu. 
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ruption  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  and  in  the  communications  between 
place  and  place.  The  cholera  lefl  a  real  blessing  behind  it.  The  care  of  the 
public  health  from  that  time  became  a  duty  which  no  ministry  could  neglect, 
and  which,  after  many  experiments  in  the  organization  of  a  fit  machinery, 
placed  us  in  a  condition  not  only  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  any  pest  in 
recurring  years,  but  to  elevate  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  to  prolong  the  duration  of  life  in  village  and  in 
city,  in  the  pleasant  fields  and  in  the  close  fiictories. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cholera  visitation.  Parliament  assembled  on  the  6kh  of 
December.  In  the  £ang*s  Speech,  first  of  all  was  recommended  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  measures  to  be  proposed  for  the  Beform  of  Parliament ; 
a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  becoming  daily  of  more 
pressing  importance  to  the  security  of  the  State  and  to  the  contentment 
and  welfare  of  his  majesty's  people.  On  the  12th  of  December,  lord  John 
Bussell  introduced  the  new  BUI  for  Parliamentary  Beform.  It  was  in  many 
respects  really  a  new  measure.  The  results  of  the  Census  of  April  had 
be^  obtaired.  The  Census  of  1821  had  been  found  a  fallacious  guide  as 
to  what  boroughs  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  disfranchised  Taking  the 
Census  of  1831  as  the  basis  of  the  population  test,  the  boundaries  of  towns, 
which  had  been  carefully  surveyed,  were  included  in  the  boroughs  of  which 
thej  had  previously  formed  no  part.  A  mixed  test  of  the  importance  of 
boroughs  was  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  persons,  the  number  of 
bouses,  and  the  amount  of  assessed  taxes  paid.  The  disfranchised  boroughs 
were  still  to  be  fifty-six,  though  the  list  of  those  to  be  placed  in  what 
was  called  Schedule  A  was  materially  varied  from  that  formerly  proposed. 
Schedule  B,  of  boroughs  to  return  only  one  member,  was  now  reduced  from 
forty-one  to  thirty,  whilst  others  which  had  formerly  been  in  this  schedule 
were  to  be  taken  out,  and  to  return  two  members.  These  variations  from 
the  former  scheme  were  rendered  necessary  chiefly  by  the  determination  of 
the  government  not  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
tinuing the  number  as  it  then  stood  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Some  of 
the  most  ardent  Beformers  thought  that  the  Bill  was  impaired  by  these 
alterations.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  taunted  the  ministers  with  having  adopted 
amendments  offered  from  his  side  of  the  House,  but  nevertheless  expressed 
his  determination  of  giving  to  the  principle  of  this  Bill  a  steady  and  firm 
opposition.  On  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  a 
£bate  of  two  nights,  terminating  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  18th, 
when  the  ministerial  majority  was  a  hundred  and  sixty-two.  Parliament 
wms  now  adjourned  to  the  17th  of  January.  • 

To  follow  the  progress  of  the  Beform  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commoos 
during  the  next  two  months  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  attempt,  even  if 
the  details  of  the  conflict — in  which  the  devemess,  pertinacity,  and  unfairness 
of  the  opposition  were  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  good-humoured  steadi- 
ness of  lord  Althorp,  and  the  impassability  of  lord  John  Bussell — were  less 
wearisome  than  they  now  would  be  when  the  interest  of  such  a  session  of 
skirmishes  is  whoUy  lost  in  the  result  of  the  great  battle.  The  Scotch  and 
Irish  bills  were  brought  in  on  the  19th  of  January.  On  the  20th,  the  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  English  Bill,  which  Committee  was  not  ended 
till  the  10th  of  March,  the  Beport  being  considered  on  the  14th.    On  the 
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19tb,  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  moved.  There  was  again  a  final  debate, 
in  which  the  combatants  on  each  side  were  marshalled  in  as  great  numbers  as 
on  any  previous  occasion.  In  a  House  of  five  hundred  and  ninetj-four 
members  the  Bill  was  passed  bj  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  sixteen. 

On  Monday  the  26th  of  March  the  Beform  Bill  was  carried  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  was  read  a  first  time  on  that  day.  There  was  a  general 
opinion  that  the  Bill  would  not  pass  unscathed  through  the  Upper  House 
without  a  large  creation  of  Peers.  On  the  7th  of  January  Sydney  Smith 
wrote  to  the  countess  Grey,  that  everybody  expected  a  creation  as  a  matter 
of  course  *  ''I  am  for  forty,  to  make  things  safe  in  Committee."  *  It  was 
impossible  that  lord  Grey  should  not  have  felt  the  most  extreme  reluctance 
to  resort  to  so  bold  and  hazardous  a  measure.  Somewhat  later,  Sydney  Smith 
wrote,  "  If  you  wish  to  be  happy  three  months  hence,  create  Peers.  If  you 
wish  to  avoid  an  old  age  of  sorrow  and  reproach,  create  Peers.'*  Upon 
this  letter  of  Sydney  Smith,  which  was  addressed  to  lady  Grey,  the 
following  note  is  written  by  herself:  ''Many  of  lord  Grey's  friends,  as 
represented  by  Mr.  S.  Smith,  concurred  in  the  opinions  expressed  in  thia 
letter,  and  the  whole  of  the  liberal  press,  the  'Times*  in  particular, 
urged  the  necessity  of  creating  Peers,  with  alarming  violence,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  assert  that  even  the  life  of  an  old  and  timid  man  should  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  good  of  the  country  t  And  had  the  Bill  been  again  thrown  out, 
there  is  every  probability  that  lord  Grey  would  have  run  considerable 
risk.  Fully  aware  of  this  fact,  it  was  therefore  an  act  of  no  inconsiderable 
courage  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  and  the  opinion  of  the  public ; 
but  the  event  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  decision.*' f  The  ^alarming 
violence  "  of  the  liberal  press  at  this  subsequent  period  was  only  the  reflection 
of  the  more  alarming  violence  which  then  prevailed  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  concluding  portion  of  his  speech  on  moving  the  second  readings  lord 
Grey  said, "  My  lords,  I  admit  that  we  have  of  late  heard  none  of  that  outciy 
on  the  part  of  the  people  which  first  marked  the  progress  of  this  BilL  In 
its  place,  a  fearful  silence  at  present  prevails, — a  silence  which  may,  perhaps, 
lead  some  persons  foolishly  to  imagine  that  the  people  are  no  longer  looking 
at  this  question  with  the  same  feelings  of  interest.  But  I  caution  your  lord- 
ships to  beware  how  you  form  that  opinion."  %  The  previous  strong  mani- 
festation of  popular  opinion ;  the  formation  of  Political  Unions  throughout 
the  country ;  the  open  talk  of  making  force  prevail  if  reason  could  not  prevail, 
had  produced  some  alarm  in  the  Court.  Communications,  it  is  affirmed,  had 
passed  between  the  king's  private  secretary  and  lord  Whamclifie,  in  which 
the  royal  wish  had  been  expressed  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Lords  should  be  less  decided.  Lord  Grey  was  aware  of  some  partial  change 
of  opinion.  He  said  on  this  first  debate  on  the  second  reading,  "  I  muat 
confess  that  I  look  with  something  like  hope  to  that  which  appears  to  be  a 
sort  of  approach  to  a  favourable  decision  on  the  part  of  this  House."  Lord 
Whamclifie  and  lord  Harrowby  had  announced  to  him  that  they  intended  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading,  but  with  a  full  intention  of  striking  firom  the  Bill 


«  "  Memoir,"  toI.  u.  p.  884. 
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those  parts  wbicb  they  deemed  the  most  ohnoxious.*  The  debate  was  carried 
on  for  four  nights,  lord  EUenborough  having  moved  as  an  amendment  that 
the  Bill  be  read  that  day  six  months.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  April,  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  nine — a 
hundred  and  eighty-four  contents ;  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  non-contents. 
There  were  votes  for  the  Bill  from  some  who  had  been  absent  from  the 
^vision  in  1831 ;  some  who  had  voted  against  it  now  abstained  from  voting  ; 
seventeen  who  had  voted  against  the  previous  Bill  now  voted  for  this  Bill. 
Jeffrey t  ^^^  ^'^  present  through  the  debate,  described  it  as  not  very  bnl* 
liant,  but  in  its  latter  stage  excessively  interesting.  Lyndhurst's,  he  said, 
was  by  far  the  cleverest  and  most  dangerous  speech  against  the  government ; 
lord  Grey's  reply,  considering  his  age  and  the  time,  really  astonishing, — he 
liaving  spoken  near  an  hour  and  a  half  after  five  o'clock,  from  the  kindling 
dawn  into  full  sunlight.  Of  the  aspect  of  the  House  through  that  night  the 
Lord-Advocate  has  left  a  striking  picture.f  The  benches  of  the  Peers  very 
full ;  their  demeanour,  on  the  whole,  still  and  solemn ;  nearly  three  hundred 
members  of  the  Commons  clustered  in  the  space  around  the  throne,  or 
standing  in  a  row  of  three  deep  below  the  bar ;  the  candles  renewed  before 
t&e  blue  beams  of  the  day  came  across  their  red  light,  and  blazing  on  after 
the  sun  came  in  at  the  high  windows,  producing  a  strange  efiect  on  the  red 
draperies  and  dusky  tapestries  on  the  walls. 

Parliament  was  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess  till  the  7th  of  Mayv 
Although  there  might  be  some  rejoicing  at  the  majority  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  the  popular  conviction  was,  that  it  was  not  safe  from 
cnutilations  which  would  have  materially  changed  its  character.  For  three 
weeks  there  was  incessant  agitation,  far  more  formidable  than  riot  and 
window-breaking.  Petitions  from  almost  every  populous  place  exhorted 
^  King  William,  the  father  of  his  country,"  not  to  hesitate  if  a  necessity 
should  arise  for  creating  Peers.  The  petition  from  Birmingham  to  the  Lords 
implored  them  to  pass  the  Beform  Bill  into  a  law  unimpaired  in  any  of  its 
great  parts  and  provisions.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  Parliament  to 
meet,  the  Political  Unions  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Stafford  were 
4W8embled  in  Birmingham,  at  New  Hall  Hill.  It  was  considered  to  be  the 
largest  meeting  ever  held  in  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  solemnity  in  the 
•enthusiasm  of  this  vast  body  of  people  which  may  awake  the  memory  of  the 
fianrid  seal  of  the  old  Puritans.  One  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Salt,  called  upon 
the  vast  multitude  to  repeat,  with  head  uncovered,  and  in  the  face  of 
Heaven,  the  words  which  he  should  repeat — and  every  man  bared  his  head^ 
and  slowly  uttered  word  by  word  this  comprehensive  resolve — "With 
unbroken  faith  through  every  peril  and  privation  we  here  devote  ourselves 
■and  our  children  to  our  country's  cause."  On  that  afternoon  the  House 
of  Lords  went  into  Committee  on  the  Beform  Bill.  The  first  great 
principle  of  the  measure  was  the  disfranchising  of  the  boroughs.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  moved,  that  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  the  Bill  be  postponed. 
These  were  the  disfranchising  clauses ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  against 
ministers  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five.  Lord  Grey,  on  that  Monday  night, 
moved  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  should  report  progress,  and  ask 

•  Boelmek'g  *<  Wbig  Miniftiy,*'  toI.  ii.  p.  261. 
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leave  to  sit  agaia  on  Thursday.  His  motion  was  carried.  That  interTal  of 
two  days  preceded  a  week  of  intense  excitement,  such  as  the  country  had  not 
witnessed  in  any  previous  stages  of  this  contest, — such  as  had  certainly  not 
occurred  in  the  memory  of  man, — ^perhaps  had  not  occurred  since  the 
Bevolution  of  1688. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  May  the  Cabinet,  not  without  some  appre- 
hensions of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  such  a  proceeding,  resolved  upon 
asking  the  king  to  give  his  sanction  to  a  large  creation  of  Peers.  Lord 
Brougham  has  recorded  his  doubts  as  to  this  step  in  the  following  words : — 
'*  I  had  a  strong  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  we  were  placed  in;  but  such  was  my  deep  sense  of  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  act,  that  I  much  question  whether  I  should  not 
have  preferred  running  the  risk  of  confusion,  that  attended  the  loss  of  the 
Bill  as  it  then  stood,  rather  than  expose  the  Constitution  to  so  imminent  a 
hazard  of  subversion."  *  The  king  without  any  hesitation  refused  his  assent 
to  the  proposition.  "  His  Majesty's  resolution  had  already  been  shaken  bj 
the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  and  by  the  apprehensions  of  his  family  and 
Court,  and  he  not  unnaturally  shrank  from  so  startling  an  exercise  of  his 
prerogative."  t  The  resignation  of  the  ministers  was  at  pnce  tendered  to  the 
sovereign,  and  the  next  day  was  formally  accepted  by  letter.  The  details  of 
this  audience  have  not  yet  escaped  into  the  materials  for  history  which  are 
found  in  private  memoirs.  Let  us  stray  a  moment  from  the  dull  highway 
of  politics  into  the  pleasanter  by-path  of  a  private  interview  between  loid 
Althorp  and  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  "  I  went,**  writes  Jeffrey  on 
the  9th,  "  to  Althorp  at  ten  o'clock,  and  had  a  characteristic  scene  with  that 
most  honest,  frank,  true,  and  stout-hearted  of  all  Gk)d*s  creatures.  He  had 
not  come  down  stairs,  and  I  was  led  up  to  his  dressing-room,  where  I  found 
him  sitting  on  a  stool,  in  a  dark  duffle  dressing-gown,  with  his  arms  (very 
rough  and  hairy),  bare  above  the  elbows,  and  his  beard  half  shaved,  and  half 
staring  through  the  lather,  with  a  desperate  razor  in  one  hand  and  a  great 
soap-brush  in  the  other.  He  gave  me  the  loose  finger  of  the  brush  hand, 
and  with  the  usual  twinkle  of  his  bright  eye  and  radiant  smile,  he  said,  *  You 
need  not  be  anxious  about  your  Scotch  bill  for  to-night,  for  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  tell  you,  we  are  no  longer  his  Majesty's  ministers.'"  Lord 
Althorp's  parting  exhortation  to  the  Lord  Advocate  was,  "Do  what  you  can 
to  keep  peace,  and  with  your  last  of&cial  breath  exhort  and  conjure  lovers  of 
liberty  to  be  lovers  of  order  and  tolerance."  On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  lord 
Grey  announced  to  the  Lords,  and  lord  Althorp  to  the  Commons,  the  redgna* 
tion  of  ministers.  On  the  10th  lordEbrington  moved,  that  the  House  should 
address  the  King,  expressing  their  deep  regret  at  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Councils  of  his  Majesty,  and  to  implore  him  **  to  call  to  hi» 
Councils  such  persons  only  as  will  carry  into  effect,  unimpaired  in  all  its 
essential  provisions,  that  Bill  for  reforming  the  representation  of  the  people 
which  has  recently  passed  this  House."  The  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eighty — ayes,  288 ;  noes,  208. 

For  one  week  the  nation  was  left  to  its  conjectures,  to  its  fears,  to  ite 
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aoger,  at  the  position  of  the  goverDment.  The  functions,  indeed,  of  a  govern- 
ment were  suspended.  The  Whig  Cabinet  had  gone  out  without  leaving  one 
holder  of  a  subordinate  office  who  would  consent  to  join  the  government 
which  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  received  authority  &om  his  sovereign  to 
form.  But  though  the  nation  was  in  suspense,  that  week  was  not  a  time  of 
inaetivitj.  In  every  populous  place  there  were  public  meetings  ;  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  town  or  city  where  resolutions  were  not  entered  into  that 
petitions  should  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  no 
supplies  should  be  granted  till  the  Bill  was  passed  unimpaired.  Mr.  John 
Wood, — whose  political  character  was  distinguished  through  many  years  of 
public  service  for  his  temperate  support  of  liberal  principles, — on  presenting 
a  petition  from  Manchester,  signed  in  the  space  of  three  hours  by  twenty-five 
thousand  persons,  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  north  of  England,  as  a  depu- 
tation which  brought  the  petition  informed  him,  was  in  a  state  of  indignation 
which  it  was  impossible  to  describe.  It  was  his  firm  conviction  that  if  a 
boroughmongenng  faction  should  prevail,  the  people  would  themselves  take 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  stopping  the  supplies,  by  telling  the  tax-gatherer  "^ 
to  call  again  when  the  Eeform  Bill  was  passed.  The  danger  seemed  coming 
on  which  Mr.  Macaulay  had  dreaded  when  the  first  Beform  Bill  was  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords :  **  I  do  not  predict,  I  do  not  expect,  open  armed 
insurrection.  What  I  apprehend  is  this, — that  the  people  may  engage  in  a 
silent  but  extensive  and  persevering  war  against  the  law.  I  fear  that  we 
may,  before  long,  see  the  tribunals  defied,  the  tax-gatherer  resisted,  public 
credit  shaken,  property  insecure,  the  whole  frame  of  society  hastening  to 
dissolution.**  *  All  these  possible  consequences  presented  a  greater  danger 
than  the  threats  of  some  Political  Unions  that  they  would  march  to  London 
and  bivouack  in  the  squares ;  more  fearful  than  the  protestations  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Union  that  two  hundred  thousand  men  should  go  forth  from  their 
•hops  and  forges  to  encamp  on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  there  become  the 
arbiters  of  the  nation's  destiny.  Much  of  this  was  wild  talk,  and  equally 
wild  .were  the  speculations  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  such  popular  demonstrations  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  A  debate 
ensued  upon  the  presentation  of  the  Manchester  petition,  in  which  violent 
expressions  were  employed,  touching  "  a  fighting  duke  and  a  military  govern- 
ment,"— of  a  people  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  "  swords  and 
bayonets."  It  was  stated  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  stood  pledged 
since  the  9th  to  quiet  the  country  in  ten  days.  The  Scots  Greys,  quartered 
at  Birmingham,  had  been  employed  on  the  Sunday  in  grinding  their  swords, 
as  was  afterwards  told  the  world  in  the  Autobiography  of  a  trooper  who 
held  some  strong  political  opinions  in  common  with  other  members  of  his 
corps,  and  was  punished,  as  many  averred  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  for 
the  too  free  expression  of  those  opinions.f  The  duke  of  Wellington  had 
other  business  in  hand  far  more  pressing,  and  with  far  more  promise  of 
success,  than  an  attempt  to  govern  England  by  the  sword.  He  set  out  with 
confidence  upon  a  royal  commission  to  endeavour  to  give  the  necessary 
cohesion  to  the  variously  shaped   atoms  whose  parliamentary  union  had 
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thrown  out  the  Eeform  Bill.  Out  of  the  conglomeration  of  these,  a  road  was 
to  be  formed  over  which  the  state  carriage  might  travel  in  si^ely, — ^not  a 
macadamised  road,  but  one  constructed  of  round  and  square,  smooth  and 
rough  materials,  thrown  together  in  a  heap,  to  become  serviceable  when  the 
people  had  sustained  manj  accidents  with  fortitude,  had  ceased  to  be 
impatient  of  unavoidable  obstruction,  and  were  reconciled  to  what  they 
deemed  tyrannous.  Of  the  failure  of  this  plan  the  duke  of  Wellington  gave 
a  narrative  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  17th  of  May.  His  majesty,  when 
he  was  lefb  entirely  alone  by  his  ministers,  had  sent  for  lord  Lyndhurst,  **  to 
inquire  if,  in  his  opinion,  there  were  any  means,  and  if  so,  what  means  of 
forming  a  government  for  his  majesty,  on  the  principle  of  carrying  an  exten- 
sive Seform  in  the  representation  of  the  people.*'  *  Lord  Lyndhurst  com* 
municated  with  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  duke  found  that  a  kiga 
number  of  his  friends  were  not  unwilling  to  give  their  support  to  a  govern* 
ment  formed  upon  such  a  principle,  and  especially  to  resist  the  advice  which 
had  been  giveh  to  the  king  by  his  retiring  ministers.  His  majesty  thought 
an  extensive  measure  of  Eeform  should  be  carried.  He,  the  duke,  was 
always  of  opinion  that  Beform  was  unnecessary,  and  would  prove  most 
injurious.  Nevertheless,  he  went  about  his  task  without  any  object  of 
personal  ambition.  No  part  of  the  Bill  before  Parliament  was  safe,  but 
undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  Bill  would  be  less  injurious  than  the  whole  BUL 
The  duke  very  clearly  pointed  to  a  sufficient  cause  for  his  failure, — ^he 
bad  differed  with  some  right  honourable  friends  vnth  whom  he  had 
been  for  many  years  in  habits  of  cordial  union.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  the 
next  night  in  the  House  of  Commons  made  the  whole  course  of  the 
negotiation  perfectly  intelligible.  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  conferred  with 
him,  although  no  communication  was  then  made  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  his  majesty — and  had  asked  whether  he,  sir  Bobert  Peel,  would  enter 
into  the  king's  service  at  this  crisis — whether  he  would  accept  that  office 
which  in  political  life  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest  office  of  ambition,  on  the 
clear  understanding  that  his  majesty's  past  declarations  vdth  regKti  to 
Beform  should  be  fulfiUed.  ''I  answered,"  said  sir  Bobert,  ''under  the 
influence  of  feelings  which  no  reasoning  could  abate,  that  it  would  not  be  for 
my  honour,  or  the  advantage  of  the  country,  that  I  should  accept  office  on 
the  condition  of  introducing  an  extensive  measure  of  Beform."t  The  differ- 
ent courses  taken  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Bobert  Peel  were  cha- 
racteristic of  the  two  men.  The  first  impulse  of  the  duke  was  to  obey  the 
wishes  of  his  sovereign,  not  caring  for  a  sacrifice  of  consistency.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  took  a  broader  view  than  that  of  a  dutiful  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his 
sovereign.  He  saw  very  clearly  that  no  compromise  of  the  principle  of 
Beform  would  now  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  people.  He  had  xnade  a 
sacrifice  of  his  consistency  on  a  previous  great  occasion.  He  would  now 
maintain  it,  and  let  others  carry  the  measure  which  he  held  to  be  dangerous. 
These  personal  questions  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  temporary  nature. 
More  important  and  permanent  are  the  Constitutional  questions  which  became 
prominent  in  this  ministerial  crisis.  In  the  debate  of  the  17th  the  duke  of 
AVellington  said,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  creation  of  peers : — "  I  ask, 

^  Hansard,  toL  xii.  coL  998.  t  Ibid,,  ooL  1074. 
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mj  lords,  is  there  any  one  blind  enough  not  to  see  that  if  a  minister  can  with 
impunity  advise  his  soYereign  to  such  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  his 
prerogative,  as  to  thereby  decide  all  questions  in  this  House,  there  is  abso- 
lutely an  end  to  the  power  and  objects  of  deliberation  in  this  House,  and  an 
end  to  all  just  and  proper  means  of  decision?  "  In  answer  to  this  question 
lord  Orey  said :  "  And  I  ask,  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  such  a  prerogative  did  not  exist,  or  could  not  be  constitutionally 
exercised  P  The  Commons  have  a  control  over  the  power  of  the  Crown  by 
the  privilege,  in  extreme  cases,  of  refusing  the  supplies ;  and  the  Crown  has, 
by  means  of  its  power  to  dissolve  the  House  of  Commons,  a  control  upon  any 
violent  and  rash  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Commons ;  but  if  a  majority 
of  this  House  is  to  have  the  power,  whenever  they  please,  of  opposing  the 
declared  and  decided  wishes  both  of  the  Crown  and  the  people,  without  any 
means  of  modifying  that  power,  then  this  country  is  placed  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  an  uncontrollable  oligarchy.*'* 

On  the  15th  of  May  it  was  announced  in  both  Houses  that  ministers  had 
resumed  their  communication  with  his  majesty.  As  the  news  went  through 
the  land  the  people  everywhere  settled  down,  in  patience  to  abide  the  result. 
On  the  18th  lord  Grey  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  now  enter- 
tained a  confident  expectation  of  being  able  to  carry  the  Beform  Bill  unim* 
paired  and  immediately.  Upon  what  grounds  did  this  confidence  restP 
Lord  G-rey  and  lord  Brougham  had  an  audience  of  the  King  at  Windsor,  on 
the  17th.  The  King,  it  is  stated,  was  alarmed,  and  manifested  not  only 
emotion,  but  displeasure.  He  kept  the  two  peers  standing,  contrary  to  usage, 
during  their  audience.  He  retained  his  private  secretary,  sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
in  the  room,  during  the  whole  time.  Lord  Grey  and  lord  Brougham  decUned 
to  return  to  office  imless  the  King  gave  a  promise  to  the  necessary  creation 
of  Peers.  The  promise  was  most  reluctantly  given.  Lord  Brougham 
requested  permission  to  have  it  in  writing.  The  words  of  this  document 
were  as  follows :  ''  The  King  grants  permission  to  earl  Grey,  and  to  his  chan- 
cellor, lord  Brougham,  to  create  such  a  number  of  Peers  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  insure  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill — first  calling  up  peers'  eldest  sons. 
(Signed)  William  E.,  Windsor,  May  17, 1832." t  The  power  of  creation 
was  never  called  into  exercise.  The  King,  through  sir  Herbert  Taylor,  em- 
ployed his  personal  influence  with  the  opposition  Peers  to  induce  them  to  desist 
from  further  attempts  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  Beform  Bill.  It  has  been 
stated  that  his  private  secretary — a  man  of  remarkable  sagacity  and  discre- 
tion— ^had  communicated  to  some  of  the  more  vehement  of  the  Peers  a  narra- 
tive of  what  had  passed  at  the  interview  at  Windsor,  and  had  thereby  in- 
curred a  tremendous  responsibility.  There  was  no  personal  danger  in  his 
writing  a  circular  letter  to  the  anti-Beform  Peers  in  general,  stating  "  that  all 
difficulties  to  the  arrangements  in  progress  will  be  obviated  by  a  declaration 
in  the  House  to-night  from  a  sufficient  number  of  Peers,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  they  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  dropping 
their  further  opposition  to  the  Beform  Bill,  so  that  it  may  pass  without  delay, 

*  Hansard,  toI.  ziL  ooL  1006. 

t  Boebnek*!  "  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry,"  toI.  ii.  p.  881.  Kr.  Roebuck  states  that  the 
docnment  is  missing  from  the  papers  of  Lord  Brougham,  but  that  it  was  seen  by  many  persons  at 
tlietime. 
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and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  present  shape."  The  pressure  of  the  royal 
will  upon  the  Peers  was  unconstitutionaL  "  This  interference  of  the  King 
with  the  independent  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  truth  a 
more  unconstitutional  act  than  a  creation  of  Peers."*  But  it  oyercame  the 
difficulties  of  an  alarming  crisis.  It  saved  the  necessity  of  what  was  popu- 
larly called  "  swamping  the  House  of  Lords ;"  it  averted  the  manifold 
dangers  of  a  continued  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  it  removed  a 
great  embarrassment  from  the  Cabinet, — for  unquestionably  the  prime  minis- 
ter, the  lord  chancellor,  and  others,  would  have  hesitated  to  use  at  ally  certainly 
to  use  to  their  full  extent,  the  powers  which  were  granted  to  them.  The 
advice  tendered  by  sir  Herbert  Taylor  was  at  once  adopted.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  withdrew  after  his  explanation  on  the  17th,  and  did  not  return  to 
the  House  of  Lords  till  the  night  after  the  passing  of  the  Beform  BilL  His 
wise  and  patriotic  example  was  followed  by  a  sufficient  niunber  of  Peers  to 
afford  a  decided  majority  for  the  ministers.  On  the  2l8t  of  May  tiie  discua- 
sion  of  the  Bill  was  resumed.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  after  Beveial  of  the 
clauses  had  been  passed,  said,  with  bitter  irony,  that  he  would  recommend  to 
the  Committee  to  vote  all  the  details  of  the  Bill  at  once,  and  send  it  up  to  a 
third  reading.  The  business  in  Committee  was  finished  on  the  last  day  of 
May.  On  the  4th  of  June  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  eighty-four. 
The  Commons  next  day  agreed  to  the  unimportant  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Lords,  and  on  the  7th  of  June'the  English  Beform  Bill  received  the  royal 
assent.  The  Beform  Act  for  Scotland  and  the  Beform  Act  for  Ireland  were 
also  quickly  passed — the  Sdbtch  Bill  on  the  13th  of  July ;  the  Irish  on  the 
18th.  After  the  experience  of  thirty  years  this  measure  has  been  described 
by  one  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  Parliament, 
as  "a measure  at  once  bold,  comprehensive,  moderate  and  constitutional; 
popular  but  not  democratic,  it  extended  liberty  without  hazarding  revolution. 
•  That  it  was  theoretically  complete,  and  left  nothing  for  future 
statesmen  to  effect,  its  authors  never  affirmed ;  but  it  was  a  masterly  settle* 
ment  of  a  perilous  question."t 

•  May,  vol,  i.  p.  120. 

t  Kay,  <'  Couatitational  Hisi.)i7,**  p.  8^/. 
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Pabliaicxitt,  hAvixig  been  prorogued  on  tlie  16tli  of  August,  was 
disBolTed  bj  proclamation  oa  the  8rd  of  December.  A  new  parliament  was 
then  Bummoued.  During  the  antumn  and  e&ri^  winter  tbe  entire  population 
had  been  engaged  in  preparing  for  that  reconstruction  of  tbe  entire  fiaine- 
w<»k  of  the  representative  system  with  which,  according  to  some,  a  new  and 
more  glcrious  temple  of  liberty  should  ba  built  up.  According  to  others, 
this  disjointed  and  dangerous  scaffolding  of  modem  experiment  would  perish 
in  that  whirlwind  of  anarchy  which  was  soon  to  sweep  over  the  land.  The 
preparations  for  a  general  eleotioQ  were  altogether  ao  new, — so  entirely 
different  from  the  rough  and  ready  license  long  associated  with  the  exercise 
of  the  nifflnge — that  mairr  in  England  began  to  think  with  regret  of  the 
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good  old  times  when  the  oath  at  the  election-booth,  amidst  the  blaster  of 
counsel  and  the  cheers  or  hisses  of  the  mob,  was  the  sole  test  of  the  free- 
holder's or  occupier's  right  to  vote.  What  formalities  were  now' to  be  gone 
through.  On  the  20th  of  June  there  was  affixed  on  the  door  of  every 
church  and  chapel  a  notice,  requiring  all  persons  who  might  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  Knights  of  the  Shire  in  respect  of  property  situate  in  that  parish  or 
township,  to  send  the  particulars  of  their  claims  to  the  overseers.  Of  the 
claims  thus  made  the  overseers  were  to  prepare  a  list,  and  publish  it  in  the 
same  manner  before  the  last  day  of  July.  A  similar  process,  with  some 
slight  variation,  was  to  be  pursued  in  boroughs.  The  overseers  were  to 
prepare  the  list,  and  parties  who  had  been  omitted  were  to  demand  the 
insertion  of  their  names.  But  now  arises  a  second  process  which,  whether 
in  village  or  in  town,  is  for  a  fortnight  to  be  a  perpetual  source  of  discussion 
and  dispute,  at  every  market  dinner-table  and  in  every  club-room.  Objectors 
to  the  names  in  the  lists  are  to  send  their  objections  to  certain  authorities. 
The  cavillings  are  hushed  for  awhile.  The  objections  are  made ;  but  these 
are  no  more  than  the  pleas  for  a  judicial  investigation.  A  new  and  strange 
machinery  is  to  come  into  operation  between  the  15th  of  September  and  the 
25th  of  October,  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  The  great  winnower 
is  the  revising-barrister.  A  day  or  two  of  dispute  in  every  county  town  and 
in  every  borough,  and  then  the  object  is  accomplished  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  Act — ^^  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  Begister."  The  lists  are  duly  attested 
and  copied  into  proper  books.  All  the  work  of  swearing,  and  cross-examina- 
tion, and  decision  of  the  retuming-officer, — who,  if  he  were  the  mayor  of  a 
borough,  had  as  little  legal  knowledge  as  mayors  commonly  possessed, — 
was  at  an  end.  The  marginal  note  to  the  statute  describes  in  a  few 
words  what  'Would  be  the  result  of  this  preliminary  investigation — "no 
inquiry  at  the  time  of  election,  except  as  to  the  identity  of  the  voter, 
the  continuance  of  his  qualification,  and  whether  he  has  voted  before  at  the 
same  election." 

The  proclamation  summoning  a  new  parliament  has  gone  forth.  But 
what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  arrangements  for  the  approaching  hour 
of  battle.  Por  county  elections  the  polling  was  to  continue  for  two  days, 
and  to  last  during  seven  hours  of  the  first  day,  and  eight  hours  of  the  second. 
To  accomplish  this  the  counties  were  to  be  divided  into  convenient  districts 
for  polling.  In  the  same  way  the  elections  for  boroughs  were  to  occupy  only 
two  days,  and  if  necessary,  polling-booths  were  to  be  erected  at  separate 
places  of  the  same  borough.  Not  altogether  would  the  immemorial  election- 
row,  the  speeches,  the  fun  and  the  fight  below  the  hustings,  be  discon- 
tinued. There  would  be  a  nomination-day,  on  which  protestations  and 
pledges  might  be  duly  given,  and  the  troublesome  querist  bowed  off  or  hooted 
down.  After  the  nomination  the  humours  of  an  election  were  pretty  nearly 
over.  There  was  much  real  business  to  be  done  in  committee-rooms,  and 
zealous  partizans  hurried  to  and  iro,  and  whispered  magical  words  of 
encouragement  to  voters  whose  consciences  were  too  scrupulous  for  a  sudden 
resolve.  Eight-and-forty  hours  saw  the  end  of  all  this.  The  day  of  payment 
was  to  come  for  the  unhappy  candidate ;  probably  the  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  against  an  undue  return ;  the  determination  of  a  committee  to 
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put  down  bribery ;  the  ranker  growth  of  the  weed  after  the  scratching  over 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  flourished. 

If  the  modes  of  election  were  altered  in  this  most  reyolutionarj  fashion, 
in  places  which  had  retained  their  old,  or  acquired  their  new,  privilege  of 
sending  members  to  pariiament,  how  much  more  reyolutionarj  was  the 
change  which  took  away  this  right  from  fifty-six  English  boroughs  returning 
eoUectiyely  a  hundred  and  eleven  members :  and  which  reduced  the  number 
of  representatives  in  other  boroughs  so  as  to  take  a  hundred  and  forty-three 
members  out  of  the  old  scheme  of  representation. 

The  history  of  our  ancient  system  of  summoning  to  Parliament  for  cities 
and  boroughs  is  full  of  obscurity.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to  understand  how 
places  which  could  never  have  been  very  populous  or  wealthy  should  have 
been  selected,  in  common  with  towns  which  in  very  early  times  were  great 
marts  of  commerce,  possessing  as  they  did  all  the  organization  of  municipal 
govemment  which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  life  of  England  in 
the  days  of  feudality.  These  seats  of  industry  were  fitted  for  electoral  rights. 
Gradually  many  of  the  municipal  authorities  usurped  the  rights  of  the 
freemen,  and  became  themselves  the  sole  possessors  of  the  franchise. 
The  earliest  record  of  the  regular  existence  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  The  list  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  of  cities  and  boroughs  sending  representatives  is  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  stability  as  well  as  the  mutability  of  human  aflairs.  Of  the  hundred 
and  sixty-three  places  of  this  early  period  which  had  not  intermitted  their  privi- 
lege at  the  time  of  the  Beform  Bill, — ^returning  collectively  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  members, — there  were  only  twenty-nine  wholly  disqualified,  and 
twentywfive  partially  disqualified,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  population  in  1832. 
Mr.  Hallam  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  town  of 
the  least  consideration  in  the  14th  or  15th  centuries  which  did.  not  at  some 
time  or  other  return  members  to  parliament ;  and  he  concluded  that  if  we 
found  any  inland  town  or  seaport  which  had  never  enjoyed  the  elective 
franchise,  we  must  suppose  that  it  had  since  emerged  from  obscurity.  He 
subsequently  qualified  this  opinion,  although  true  in  the  main,  by  recollecting 
exceptions  in  the  northern  part  of  England,  such  as  Sheffield  and  Manchester.* 
Of  the  petty  boroughs  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  that  passed  into 
schedule  A,  we  can  scarcely  understand  why  the  number  should  have  been 
so  few,  except  by  referring  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  representation  was 
often  regarded  by  the  burgesses  as  a  burden  rather  than  a  privilege.  Their 
old  custom  of  returning  members  to  parliament  often  dropped  into  disuse. 
John  Fasten,  in  1472,  writes  to  his  brother  Sir  John,  "  If  ye  miss  to  be 
bnrgess  of  Maldon,  and  my  lord  Chamberlain  will,  ye  may  be  in  another 
place.  There  be  a  dozen  towns  in  England  that  choose  no  burgess  which 
ought  to  do  it.  Ye  may  be  set  in  for  one  of  those  towns,  if  ye  be  friended.*'  f 
In  the  reigns  pf  Edward  YI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  there  were  forty-six  new 
writs  addressed  to  comparatively  petty  places  vrith  the  exception  of  the  City 
of  Westminster.  Eew  of  these  were  derived  from  a  popular  principle,  such 
«8  had  influenced  the  early  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.     They 

*  «  CoDstitational  History,*'  chap.  xiiL 

t  **  Pafton  Letten,"  fiamsaj't  edition,  vol  ii.  p.  71. 
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were  called  into  parliamentary  existence  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  government,  whether  Protestant  or  Popish,  in  the  revolutions  of  religion. 
Of  the  horoughs  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  seven  passed  into  Schedule  A ;  of 
those  of  Mary,  five  were  thus  disfranchised;  and  of  those  of  Elizabeth 
sixteen.  Of  these  comparatively  modem  seats  of  venality  twelve  were  in 
Cornwall.  * 

Of  the  fifty-six  English  boroughs  which  had  been  scheduled  into  a  political 
death,  the  representative  history  would  be  exceedingly  curious  if  it  could  be 
traced  not  merely  from  the  dry  rolls  of  parliament,  but  from  the  secret 
records  of  great  peers,  who  held  not  only  these  very  obscure  places  to  do 
what  they  would  with  their  own,  but  dominated  over  others  which  had  their 
mark  upon  them  in  schedule  B,  and  even  over  others  which  had  no  mark  at 
all.  "  What  right,*'  exclaimed  Sydney  Smith,  during  the  discussions  on  the 
Beform  Bill,  "  has  this  lord  or  that  marquis  to  buy  ten  seats  in  Parliament 
in  the  shape  of  boroughs,  and  then  to  make  laws  to  govern  me  ?*'*  This  was 
not  a  rhetorical  fiourish  ;  the  question  was  founded  upon  a  well-known  fact. 
**  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  represented  by  eleven  members ;  lord  Lonsdale  by 
nine ;  lord  Darlington  by  seven ;  the  duke  of  Butland,  the  marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  lord  Carrington,  each  by  six.  Seats  were  held,  in  both  Housea 
alike,  by  hereditary  right."  t  Marvellous  is  it  to  look  back  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  some  of  the  nomination  boroughs,  which  my  lord  handed  over  to  his  son 
just  come  from  Eton,  or  to  Yellum  the  Steward,  or  to  Mr.  Plumpkin,  a  neigh* 
bouring  country  gentleman,  or  to  the  distant  relation  in  the  County  Militia  who 
calls  up  the  carriage  at  the  Opera,  or  to  the  barrister  who  has  written  an  article 
in  the  **  Quarterly," — as  these  nominees  are  described  by  the  reverend  humorist. 
Poremost  is  Old  Sarum,  which,  in  1831,  returned  two  members,  absolutely 

with  a  population  that  stands  in  the  census  thus, ,  as  too  small  to  be 

enumerated.  Nevertheless,  a  ceremony  of  choosing  two  burgesses  who  should 
interpret  his  patriotic  wishes  in  Parliament  was  gone  through  by  the  one 
elector  of  the  borough,  who  kept  tlie  ale-house  at  the  foot  of  the  venerable 
mound.  Bramber  borough,  also  returning  two  members,  was  in  schedule  A«- 
borough  and  parish  having  twenty-one  inhabited  houses  and  six  uninhabited, 
with  a  male  population  of  fifty-six.  The  railway  traveller  approaching  the 
Bedhill  station  may  look  upon  the  picturesque  woods  and  beautiful  mansion 
of  Gatton.  Its  glory  is  departed,  for  no  longer  come  out  upon  the  lawn  the 
seven  electors  enjoying  household  suffrage  to  return  the  two  right  honourables 
who  were  nominated  by  the  owner  of  that  great  house.  Dunwich,  once  the 
seat  of  the  first  East- Anglian  bishop,  was  washed  away  by  the  sea ;  but  it 
had  not  lost  all  its  splendour,  for,  out  of  its  forty-four  hovels  came  the  half- 
dozen  voters  who  returned  the  earl  of  Brecknock  and  a  Commoner  to  repre- 
sent them  in  Parliament.  The  changes  in  the  coast  line  had  made  Win* 
Chelsea  desolate,  but  no  changes  of  society  could  deprive  Winchelsea  of  its 
glorious  privilege  of  having  as  potent  a  voice  in  the  legislature  as  Liverpool. 
Most  valuable  were  such  places  as  property,  for  the  nomination  to  them  was 
notoriously  sold.  The  nomination  for  Gatton,  without  the  estate,  was  held  to 
be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  an  investment.    There  is  a  passage 

*  Speech  at  Tannton. 
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in  Locke's  famous  "  Treatise  on  Civil  Government"  which  sufficiently  showo 
that  such  anomalies  of  English  representation  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Sevolution,  as  they  would  continue  to  exist  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
later.  *^  Things  not  always  changing  equally,  and  private  interest  often  keep- 
ing up  customs  and  privileges  when  the  reasons  of  them  are  ceased,  it  ofben 
comes  to  pass,  that  in  governments,  where  part  of  the  legislative  consists  of 
representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  in  tract  of  time  this  representation 
becomes  very  unequal  and  disproportionate  to  the  reasons  it  was  at  first 
established  upon.  To  what  gross  absurdities  the  following  of  a  custom,  when 
reason  has  left  it,  may  lead,  we  may  be  satisfied  when  we  see  the  bare  name 
of  a  town,  of  which  there  remains  not  so  much  as  the  ruins,  where  scarce  so 
much  housing  as  a  sheep-cote,  or  more  inhabitants  than  a  shepherd  is  to  be 
found,  sends  as  many  representatives  to  the  grand  assembly  of  law-makers 
as  a  whole  county,  numerous  in  people  and  powerful  in  riches.  This  strangers 
stand  amazed  at,  and  every  one  must  confess  needs  a  remedy." 

The  electors  of  the  favoiired  Nomination  Boroughs,  whether  voters  by 
scot  and  lot,  or  potwallopers,  or  holding  by  burgage  tenure,  had  little  cause 
to  weep  over  what  some  parliamentary  orators  called  the  extinction  of  ancient 
rights.  They  had  a  very  small  share  in  the  division  of  the  spoil.  A  leg  of 
mutton  and  trimmings  at  the  Chequers  was  their  general  reward  for  the 
discreet  exercise  of  their  noble  privileges.  The  borough  patrons,  Whigs  or 
Tories, — ^for  each  party  had  a  tolerably  equal  share  in  this  species  of  property, — 
put  the  purchase-money  into  their  pockets  at  every  election,  without  caring 
to  oil  the  machinery  which  worked  the  mine.  When  Eomilly  bought  his  seat 
for  Horsham  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  "free  and  independent  electors** 
had  little  advantage  of  the  cash.  When  George  the  Third,  in  1779,  wrote  to 
lord  North,  ''If  the  duke  of  Northumberland  requires  some  gold  pills  for  the 
election,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  satisfy  him,"*  his  grace  of  Northumber- 
land's electors  were  necessarily  content  with  a  bread  pill  or  two  without  the 
gilding.  There  was  no  insurrection  in  the  decayed  boroughs  ;  no  threatened 
march  to  London,  when  their  electoral  privileges  were  quietly  buried,  never 
again  to  be  exhumed.  Not  so  noiseless  was  the  grief  of  the  close  corpora- 
tioBB,  who,  in  some  ancient  cities  and  manufacturing  towns,  returned  the 
representatives  of  populous  communities.  Sad  was  the  day  of  December 
when  the  mayor,  ten  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  common-councilmen  of  the 
city  of  Bath  found  that  their  power  of  choosing  the  representatives  of  fifty 
thousand  persons  was  come  to  an  end.  Dire  was  the  grief  when  the  bailiif 
and  twelve  burgesses  of  Buckingham  could  no  longer  do  the  bidding  of  the 
lord  of  Stowe.  With  dejected  looks  the  corporators  of  no  very  small  number 
of  boroughs  had  to  go  forth  into  the  market-place  to  proclaim  the  writ  that 
would  cease  to  be  a  symbol  of  their  exclusive  power.  And  yet,  in  such  case, 
what  was  called  the  respectability  of  a  town  was  not  wholly  swamped  in  the  flood 
of  democracy.  With  singular  inconsistency  it  was  maintained,  in  the  case 
of  Bath,  that  ''  the  first  member  elected  by  the  new  constituency  was  the  very 
same  gentleman  whom  the  corrupt  and  jobbing  corporators  had  returned  for  six 
or  seven  parliaments,  as  they  had  done  his  father  for  three  parliaments,  before."  t 

*  Letters  of  Lord  Nortli,  appended  to  Lord  Brougham's  *'  Sketches  of  Statesmen,*'  vol.  i.  p. 
187,  edition  1855. 
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The  grief  was,  that  the  second  member,  whom  the  corporation  generally  chose 
from  the  families  of  the  marquis  of  Bath  or  the  marquis  Camden,  was  one  of 
those ''  extraordinary  missionaries  whom  Mr.  Hume  despatched  by  the  several 
stage-coaches,  labelled  and  ticketed,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  specified  in  the 
way-bill,  as  members  to  be  chosen  for  such  and  such  a  place.'*  What  has 
Bath  gained  by  the  change  P  asks  the  reviewer.  It  gained  John  Arthur 
Boebuck  instead  of  the  nominee  of  lord  Bath  or  lord  Camden. 

Let  us  turn  from  what  the  Beform  Bill  destroyed  in  England  to  what  it 
created  or  restored.  Mr.  May  has  pointed  out  that  in  1776  John  Wilkes 
proposed  a  scheme  comprising  '^  all  the  leading  principles  of  Parliamentary 
Beform  which  were  advocated  for  the  next  fifty  years  without  success,  and 
have  been  sanctioned  within  our  own  time."  We  refer  to  the  "  Parliamentary 
History,"  and  find  that  the  proposition  of  the  famous  demagogue,  who  then 
triumphantly  sat  in  Parliament  for  Middlesex,  was  to  give  an  increased 
representation  to  the  metropolis ;  to  lop  ofi*  the  mean,  venal,  and  dependent 
boroughs ;  and  to  permit  "  the  rich,  populous,  trading  towns  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  others,  to  send  deputies  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.'*  The  motion  of  Wilkes  was  of  course  negatived  with- 
out a  division.  The  terms  in  which  lord  North  told  him  this  would  happen 
supply  an  amusing  contrast  to  the  political  hypocrisy  of  half  a  century  later, 
which  maintained  that  "  the  rotten  part  of  our  constitution  "  was  **  a  thiiig 
of  beauty  " — the  ornament  and  safety  of  the  State.  The  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex,  said  the  frank  and  good-humoured  minister,  *'  would  find  it  no  easy 
task  to  prevail  on  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  boroughs,  on  which  lie 
bestowed  so  many  hard  names,  to  sacrifice  to  ideal  schemes  of  reformfttioii 
so  beneficial  a  species  of  property."*  The  increased  representation  of  the 
metropolis  was  effected  by  the  Beform  Bill  in  the  creation  of  four  new 
boroughs — Marylebone,  Pinsbury,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Lambeth.  The 
increase  of  Marylebone  had  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  century.  After 
the  building  of  Cavendish  Square  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  Maryle- 
bone became  the  most  aristocratic  district  of  London.  There  were  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  houses  in  the  parish  in  1739,  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  kept  coaches  was  thirty-five.  Li  1831  the  number  of  housee 
was  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight.  The  statistics  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  have  little  regard  to  the  number  of  coaches  as  an  index  of  the 
wealth  of  the  people.  The  returns  of  assessed  taxes  afford  a  surer  criterion. 
In  1831  the  aggregate  amount  so  paid  for  each  one  hundred  persons  was 
168Z.  in  the  City,  150^.  in  Westminster,  120L  in  Marylebone.  Pinsbury  ex- 
hibited only  three-fourths  of  the  wealth  thus  indicated  by  direct  taxation, 
though  its  population  was  greater  than  that  of  Marylebone.  The  Tower 
Hamlets  contained  the  poorest  population,  with  the  greatest  commercial 
wealth.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  docks  and  of  ship-building  yards.  It  was  a 
vast  maritime  city,  with  all  the  inequalities  of  condition  that  belong  to  such 
a  population.  The  Tower  Hamlets  paid  only  a  fourth  of  the  amount  of 
assessed  taxes  collected  in  Marylebone.  Lambeth  was  the  seat  of  the 
principal  manufacturing  industries  of  London.  Its  population  was  con- 
biderably  less  than  that  of  the  other  new  metropolitan  boroughs.    Its  large 
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number  of  the  smulleBt  houaea  waa  balanced  by  ita  larger  number  of 
moderate's! zed  private  houBes,  especially  in  its  pleasant  soutliem  districts, 
wLicb  migbt  tben  be  called  rural.  Such  were  the  populations  of  the 
metropolitaa  north  tliat  had  succeeded  "  the  arcliers  of  Pinsbury  and  the 
citizens  that  come  a-ducking  to  lelington  ponds."  *  Such  were  the  populn- 
tiona  of  the  metropolitan  south  that  had  trodden  out  the  memories  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester's  palace,  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink,  of  the  Bear- 
garden, and  of  the  Globe. 


Fiiubiuy  FUldi  in  Ou  TIdh  of  ISiiAbdth. 


The  moat  important  of  the  manufacturing  towns  which  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament  under  the  Keform  Act  vere 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Sunderland,  WolTerhampton, 
Bolton,  Bradford,  Blackburn,  Halifax,  Macclesfield,  Oldham,  Stockport, 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  Stroud,  Brighton,  a  wealthy  and  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, was  included  in  this  catalogue.  Of  the  twenty-one  leas  important 
Dew  boroughs  which  were  to  return  one  member,  the  chief  commercial  Uivam 
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were  Ashfcon-iinder-Ljne,  Bury,  Dudley,  Frome,  Gateshead,  Huddersfield, 
Kidderminster,  Kendal,  Eochdale,  Salford,  South  Shields,  Tjnemouth, 
Wakefield,  Warrington,  Whitby,  Whitehaven,  and  Merthyr-Tydvil.  To  this 
catalogue  were  added  Chatham  and  Cheltenham.  What  vast  changes  in  the 
whole  structure  of  society  are  indicated  by  this  bare  enumeration !  With 
this  list  is  associated  all  the  history  of  the  wondrous  rise  of  the  textile 
manufactures,  dating  from  the  times  of  Arkwright  and  Crompton ;  of  the 
first  rotatory  steam-engine  of  Watt,  erected  at  Warrington  in  1787  ;  of  the 
power-loom  of  Cartwright.  How  suggestive  it  is  of  the  yast  changes  in  the 
smelting  of  iron  from  the  time  of  the  improved  processes  of  Boebuck ;  of  the 
opening  of  vast  beds  of  coal  that  lay  useless  beneath  the  surface,  and  of  the 
workings  of  copper  and  tin  mines,  whose  treasures  were  drowned  till  the 
new  power  of  mechanics  had  made  them  dry ;  of  the  numberless  beautiful 
arts  that  had  been  called  into  life  in  the  working  of  metals ;  of  the  discoveries 
of  chemistry,  which  had  done  as  much  for  the  triumphs  of  industry  as  the 
inventions  of  machinery.  If  the  opposers  of  the  Beform  of  1832  could  have 
put  back  the  dial  of  a  nation's  progress  for  three  more  decades,  we  may  ask 
how  the  population  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  which  in  1831  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand,  would  have  endured  their  position  in 
1861,  when  their  population  was  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand;  how 
Birmingham,  which  in  1831  was  a  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand,  would 
have  felt  in  1861  with  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand ;  how  Leeds, 
with  its  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  would  have  been  content  when 
it  had  reached  two  hundred  and  seven  thousand ;  how  ShefBleld,  with  its 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  would  have  remained  quiet  when  it  had 
reached  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand ;  how  Bradford,  with  forty-three 
thousand,  would  have  rested  without  representation  with  a  hundred  and  sir 
thousand.  Since  the  era  of  the  Beform  Bill  there  have  been  other  changes  io 
the  relative  importance  of  industrial  communities,  but  not  so  great  as  thos^ 
we  have  glanced  at.  Macaulay,  in  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  first 
Beform  Bill,  exclaimed  against  the  doctrine  of  finality — "  Who  can  say  that 
a  hundred  years  hence  there  may  not  be,  on  the  shore  of  some  desolate  and 
silent  bay  in  the  Hebrides,  another  Liverpool,  with  its  docks  and  warehouses  and 
endless  forests  of  masts  P  Who  can  say  that  the  huge  chimneys  of  another 
Manchester  may  not  rise  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara  P"  *  This  is  the  poetry 
of  eloquence.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact,  illustrative  of  the  same  principle, 
that  "another  Liverpool"  should  have  arisen  on  the  sparsely  populated 
south-western  shore  of  the  Mersey  since  Macaulay  talked  of  industry  and 
trade  finding  out  new  seats;  that  Birkenhead  should  have  been  by  the 
statute  of  the  25th  of  Victoria  constituted  a  parliamentary  borough, — ^the 
first  borough  obtaining  the  right  of  representation  by  the  energy  that  in 
twenty  years  produced  a  port  that  might  rival  those  of  famous  cities  that  had 
been  growing  for  centuries. 

We  may  add  to  this  imperfect  notice  a  few  words  about  the  Beform  Act 
for  Scotland.  The  number  of  its  representatives  had  been  determined  by  the 
Act  of  Union.  Wilkes  shrewdly  said,  in  1776,  "  I  am  almost  afraid  the 
forty-five  Scottish  gentlemen  among  us  represent  themselves."     In  1831  the 
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total  number  of  county  voters  was  about  two  thousand  five  hundred :  the 
sixty-six  burghs  had  an  aggregate  constituency  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty.  Edinburgh,  with  its  population  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand,  had  a  constituency  of  thirty-three  persons ;  Glasgow,  with  its  two 
hundred  and  two  thousand,  rejoiced  in  the  same  number  of  capable  men  to 
save  its  inhabitants  from  the  troublesome  choice  of  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament.  The  great  authorities  who  domineered  over 
the  total  Scotch  electoral  body  of  four  thousand  were  under  the  dominion 
of  the  minister  of  the  day  who  distributed  patronage  for  the  government, 
and  of  the  succession  of  such  ministers  none  was  more  active  and  adroit  than 
the  second  lord  Melville.  Those  who  went  to  Parliament  acted  upon  the 
sound  principle  of  the  Scotch  county  member,  who  said, "  that  his  invariable 
rule  was  never  to  be  present  at  a  debate  or  absent  at  a  division,  and  that 
he  had  only  once  in  his  long  political  life  ventured  to  vote  according  to  his 
conscience,  and  that  he  found  that  on  that  occasion  he  had  voted  wrong."  * 
Without  entering  minutely  into  a  description  of  the  wonderful  local  ma- 
chinery by  which  this  extraordinary  system  of  representation  was  managed, 
and  of  which  system  Jeffrey,  as  Lord  Advocate,  justly  boasted  that  he  had 
''left  not  a  shred  or  patch,"  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  elective 
franchise  in  counties  being  enveloped  in  feudal  and  technical  absurdities, 
and  thus  costing  a  heavy  price  to  attain,  it  was  beyond  the  reach,  not  only  of 
the  lower  class,  but  even  of  the  majority  of  the  middle  and  many  of  the 
higher  classes.  Of  the  town  members  Edinburgh  returned  only  one ;  four- 
teen were  returned  by  groups  of  burghs,  each  electing  a  delegate,  and  the 
four  or  five  delegates  so  associated  electing  the  representative.  "  Whatever 
this  system  may  have  been  originally,  it  had  grown,  in  reference  to  the 
people,  into  as  complete  a  mockery  as  if  it  had  been  invented  for  their  degra- 
dation. The  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  all  managed  by  town 
councils,  of  never  more  than  thirty-three  members,  and  every  town  council 
was  self-elected,  and  consequently  perpetuated  its  own  interests.  The  elec- 
tion of  either  the  town  or  the  county  member  was  a  matter  of  such  utter 
indifference  to  the  people,  that  they  often  only  knew  of  it  by  the  ringing  of 
a  belly  or  by  seeing  it  mentioned  next  day  in  a  newspaper ;  for  the  farce  was 
generally  performed  in  an  apartment  from  which,  if  convenient,  the  public 
could  be  excluded,  and  never  in  the  open  air."  t 

The  Seform  Bill  for  Ireland,  although  contributing  to  the  genend 
improvement  of  the  representation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  a  much 
milder  change  of  system  than  either  the  English  or  the  Scotch  bills.  There 
was  the  same  influence  of  great  patrons  in  counties  and  boroughs ;  but  the 
mode  in  which  that  influence  was  principally  exercised,  through  the  right  of 
election  in  many  places  being  vested  in  the  corporations,  was  taken  away  by 
the  Beform  Act  and  vested  in  ten  pound  householders.  There  were  no  dis- 
franchising clauses  in  the  Act.  The  number  of  members  was  increased  frolu 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  five.  The  franchise,  however,  was  com* 
paratively  very  restricted.  It  was  somewhat  extended  by  a  statute  of  the 
13  &  14  Victoria,  1850. 

*  Hansard,  Third  Series,  toL  tIL   coL  543,  from    a  speech  of  Mr.  Gillon,  member  tt 
Selkirk. 

t  Cockbnm,  *♦  Life  of  Lord  Jefl&rcy,"  toL  l  p.  75. 
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The  Elections  were  OY^r  before  the  close  of  the  year.  According  to  the 
estimate  of  a  journalist  of  that  time,  who  was  long  famous  for  his  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  accuracy  of  minute  details,  there  were  two  hundred  and 
fifbeen  gentlemen  who  occupied  seats  for  England  in  the  last  Parliament  wha 
were  not  returned  to  the  new  one.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
were  anti-reformers.  In  Scotland,  eighteen  who  were  formerly  in  Parliament 
were  also  not  returned.  In  Ireland,  forty-two  of  the  old  members  ceased  to 
sit.  Thirty  of  those  who  had  thus  lost  their  seats  were  Eeformers ;  but  they 
were  principally  driven  out  by  Bepealers.  Altogether  it  was  estimated  that 
five  hundred  and  eleven  ministerialists  and  reformers  were  returned ;  and  a 
hundred  and  forty-seven  who,  now  designated  as  Conservatives,  were  anti- 
ministerialists.* 

And  now  the  dreaded  Beform  Parliament  was  to  assemble  at  the  end  of 
January,  1833.  In  1835  a  sensible  traveller  in  England  wrote  to  his  friend 
in  Germany,  "  Those  who  compared  the  Reform  Parliament  to  the  French 
National  Assemblies  have  happily  been  greatly  mistaken  in  their  calculations ; 
otherwise,  instead  of  the  tranquillity  and  satisfaction  in  which  England  lives, 
the  guillotine  would  be  already  at  work."  t  The  crisis  of  terror  through 
which  many  of  the  rich  and  fashionable  classes  had  passed,  and  from  which 
they  had  not  yet  emerged  after  six  months'  experience  had  shown  them  that 
chaos  was  not  come  again,  is  described  by  one  who  lived  in  the  exdusive 
circles.  Pive  days  afber  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill,  Mr.  Baikes  thus 
writes  in  his  Diary : — "  I  do  not  think  that  in  all  my  experience  I  ever 
remember  such  a  season  in  London  as  this  has  been ;  so  little  gaiety,  so  few 
dinners,  balls,  and  fBtes.  The  political  dissensions  have  undermined  society^ 
and  produced  coolnesses  between  so  many  of  the  highest  families,  and 
between  even  near  relations,  who  have  taken  opposite  views  of  the  question^ 
Independent  of  this  feeling,  the  Tory  party, — whose  apprehensions  for  the- 
future  are  most  desponding,  who  think  that  a  complete  revolution  is  near  at 
hand,  and  that  property  must  every  day  become  less  secure, — are  glad  ta 
retrench  their  usual  expenses,  and  are  beginning  by  economy  to  lay  by  a 
poire  pour  la  soif.X  Those  who  have  money  at  command  are  buying  fiinds  in 
America,  or  in  Denmark,  which  they  think  least  exposed  to  political  changes." 
One  of  the  chief  terrors  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  whether  Whig  or  Tory, 
was  that  the  Corn-laws  would  perish  under  the  Beform  Parliament.  "  The 
Unionists,"  writes  lord  Eldon  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  "are,  it  seems, 
unanimous  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  The  abused  and  misled  lower 
orders  are  all  for  this.  It  will  ruin  them."  §  The  ex-Chancellor, — who  held 
pretty  much  the  same  opinions  about  commercial  freedom  as  the  traders  of 
Worcester,  who  denounced  in  a  petition  to  parliament,  "the  Pree-trade 
system  "  as  "  a  reliance  on  the  doctrines  of  certain  speculative  persons  called 
political  economists,"  || — the  great  lawyer,  who  was  the  smallest  of  states- 
men, believed  that  the  entire  prosperity  of  the  country  depended  upon  the 

•  **  Spectator,"  January  12,  1833. 
t  Von  Raumer— ♦*  England  in  1835,'*  vol.  iii.  p.  309. 

X  **  Oarder  une  poire  pour  la  soif" — "  to  keep  a  pear  in  case  of  thirst'* — ^U  eqniTaleut  to 
laying  up  something  in  case  of  want. 
§  Twiss,  vol.  iii.  p.  181. 
■j  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  coL  1278. 
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expenditure  of  "the  landed  gentlemen"  with  "tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers," and  that  the  ruin  of  the  lower  classes  would  necessarily  follow  if  tbe 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  were  to  produce  the  lowering  of  rents.  Many  years 
were  to  pass  before  the  industry  of  England  should  be  freed,  even  in  a  Eeformed 
Parliament,  from  the  crushing  weight  of  Corn-laws.  The  great  minister  who 
effected  their  repeal  was  a  most  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Beform  Bill 
during  its  troublesome  and  dangerous  birth.  Other  reforms  which  were 
loudly  called  for,  or  faintly  suggested,  and  which  were  then  denounced  as 
"  infamous  projects,"  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  realized  during  the 
course  of  thirty  years.  It  was  asked  if  lord  Teynham,  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  How  it  must  work,"  was  of  "  sane  mind,"  when  he 
suggested  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt;  the  abolition  of  Excise 
taxation ;  an  ascending  property  tax ;  abolition  of  slavery ;  freedom  to  our 
colonies  under  a  domestic  form  of  government  of  their  own ;  abolition  of 
bounties  and  monopolies  of  every  description ;  a  general  plan  of  education 
for  the  people;  a  revision  of  the  Tree-trade  system,  including  the  Navigation- 
laws  and  the  Corn-laws ;  a  new  legal  code  of  cheap  justice  ;  a  new  municipal 
system.  Accept  the  plan  of  Henry  Erancis,  lord  Teynham,  said  the  leader  of 
the  alarmists,  "and  then  England  will  be  brought  back  to  a  far  more 
enviable  state  of  civilization  than  that  which  she  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  the 
Heptarchy.  We  shall  have  neither  agriculture  nor  commerce,  neither  manu- 
factures nor  trade  ;  we  shall  none  of  us  be  embarrassed  with  superfluous 
luxuries ;  there  will  be  no  property  worth  preserving  or  contending  about."  • 
Marvellous  are  the  changes  of  opinion  when  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
writing  are  established.  What  was  denounced  as  individual  madness  thirty 
years  ago  has  become  the  established  belief  of  the  sanest  nation  on  earth. 
The  terrors  of  the  alarmists  at  the  "  infamous  projects  "  of  lord  Teynham, 
seem  as  obsolete  as  the  belief  of  king  James,  that  witches  can  raise  storms  and 
tempests  in  the  air,  either  by  sea  or  land. 

There  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  temper  and  habits  of  those 
called  the  working  classes,  during  the  political  hurricanes  of  1832,  which  we 
ought  not  wholly  to  pass  over,  although  there  may  be  a  slight  approach  to 
egotism  in  the  mention  of  it.  Whilst  Jeffrey  was  exhorting  his  official 
friends  in  Scotland  to  "  keep  peace,"  there  had  been  at  work  for  two  or  three 
months  a  little  instrument  for  calming  political  agitation,  at  no  expense  to  the 
government,  called  "  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal."  There  was  a  similar 
instrument  in  England,  which  was  commenced  to  be  published  during  the 
very  heat  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  called  the  "Penny  Magazine."  In  the  first 
number  of  that  weekly  sheet,  which  was  issued  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1832,  it 
was  proposed  to  lead  the  popular  mind  to  "  calmer  and,  it  may  be,  purer 
subjects  of  thought  than  the  violence  of  party  discussion,  or  the  stimulating 
details  of  crime  and  suffering."  "We  have,  however,"  said  the  editor,  "no 
expectation  of  superseding  the  newspaper,  and  no  desire  to  supersede  it.  We 
hope  only  to  share  some  portion  of  the  attention  which  is  now  almost  exclu- 
sively bestowed  upon  the  folio  of  four  pages,  by  those  who  read  little  and 
seldom."  In  looking  back  upon  his  work  of  that  period — work  which  he 
regards  as  the  best  labour  of  his  life — the  author  of  this  History  is  almost 

•  "  Qnartcrl*  neriew."  vol  xlTiii.  pp.  553—654. 
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surprised  at  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  when  the  whole  country,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  unprejudiced  persons,  was  fast  verging  towards  anarchy. 
The  fact  that,  before  the  year  was  out,  he  had  to  record  the  regular  sale  of  two 
hundred  thousand  copies,  warranted  the  calculation  that  there  were  about 
a  million  of  readers  for  that  miscellany  alone.  Forty  years  before,  Burke  had 
estimated  that  there  were  eighty  thousand  readers  in  this  country.  The  sale 
of  the  two  unexciting  miscellanies  of  the  Beform  period  not  only  offered  a 
proof  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  desire  for  knowledge,  but  afforded  a  hope  that 
the  old  system  of  governing  by  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  was  rapidly 
coming  to  an  end. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BEFORE 

THE  REFORM  ACTS  OF  1832. 

[The  letter  F  indicates  those  Counties  which,  by  Schedule  F  of  the  Reform  Act,  are  divided 
into  two  electoral  districts  ;  F  2  is  prefixed  to  undivided  Counties,  to  which  an  additional 
member  was  given.] 

COUNTIES. 
England  and  "Wales.— [Continuous  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.] 


Counties. 
Bedfordshire 
F2  Berkshire 
F  2  Buckinghamshire 
F  2  Cambriagcshiro 


Members. 

.     .  2 

.  2 

.     .  2 

2 


F  Comwair 2 

F  Cumberland 2 

F  Derbyshire 2 

F  Devonshire 2 

F  2  Dorsetshire 2 

F  Essex 2 

F  Gloucestershire 2 

F  Hampshire 2 

F  2  Herefordshire 2 

P  2  Hertfordshire 2 

Huntingdonshire 2 

F  Kent 2 

F  Lancashire 2 

F  Leicestershire 2 

Lincolnshire 2 

Middlesex 2 

F  Norfolk :  2 

F  Northamptonshire    .        .        .        .2 

F  Northumberland 2 

F  Nottinghamshire      .        .        .        .  £ 

F  2  Oxfordshire 2 

Rutlandshire  .  .  •  .  .2 
F  Shropshire 2 


Counties.  ^lembers, 

F  Somersetshire  .        .        .        .2 

F  Staffordshire 2 

F  Suffolk 2 

F  Surrey 2 

F  Sussex 2 

F  Warwickshire 2 

Westmoreland 2 

F  Wiltshire 2 

F  Worcestershire 2 


Yorkshire  (2  added  in  1821) 
[From  Henry  Vlll.] 
Anglesey .... 
Brecknockshire    . 
Cardiganshire 
Carmarthenshire  . 
Cimarvonshire 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


F  Cheshire 2 

Denbighshire 1 

Flintshire 1 

Glamorganshire        .        .        .        .1 

Merionethshire 1 

Monmouthshire         .         .  .2 

Montgomeryshire  .         .        .     .  1 

Pembrokeshire  .        .        .        .1 

Radnorshire 1 

[From  Charles  II.] 

F  Durham 2 


Scotland. — In  (ht  Britiuh  ParliamerUj  from  the  Union  under  Anne, 


Aberdeen 1 

Argyle 1 

Ayr 1 

Banff 1 

Berwick 1 


Dumbarton 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh 

Elgin 

Fife    . 

Forfar     . 

Haddington 

Inverness 

Kincardine 

Kirkcudbright 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

Peebles  . 

Perth 

Renfrew . 

Ross  . 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk       . 

Stirling  . 

Sutherland 


Wigton 

Bute  and  Caithness,  alternately  . 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  alternately 
Cromarty  and  Nairn,  alternately 


Ibslandu — In  the  Imperial  Parliament^  frwn  the  Union  under  George  III, 


Antrim 2 

Armagh 2 

Carlow 2 

Cavan 2 

Clare 2 

Cork 2 

Donegal 2 

Down     .       • 2 

Dublin 2 

Fermanagh 2 

Galway 2 

Kerry 2 

Kildare 2 

Kilkenny         •        .        •        •        *        .  2 

King^s  County 2 

Leitrim  ••.*...  2 


Limerick 2 

Londondeny 2 

Longford .2 

Louth 2 

Mayo 2 

Meath 2 

^lonaghan  .        .        .        .        .        .     .  2 

Queen  s  County  .        .        .        .2 

Roscommon 2 

SUgo 2 

Tipperary 2 

Tyrone 2 

Waterford 2 

Westmeath 2 

Wexford 'A 

Wicklow         •        .        .        .        .        .% 


CITIES  AND  BOROCTQHS. 


Enoland  and  Wales. 

[Continuous  firom  the  reign  of  Edward  I.] 
{The  letters  A,  B,  indicate  the  Schedule  in  which  the  Borough  was  placed  by  the  Befonn  Act.] 


City  or 

Borough. 
A  Amershum 

Andovor 
A  Appleby 
B  Arundel 
B  Ashburton 

Barnstaple 

Bath 

Bedford* 
A  Bedwin 

Beverley 
A  Blechinglcy 

Bodmin 
A  Brapiber 

Bridgenortli 

Bridgewater 

Bridport 


County  wherein     Mem- 
situated,  bers. 
(Bucks)          .     .  2 
(Hants) 

(Westmoreland) . 
(Sussex) 
(Devon) 
(Devon) 
(Somerset) . 
(Bedfordshire)    . 
(Wilts)       . 
(YorkEdiire) 
(Surrey)     . 
(Cornwall) . 
(Sussex)     . 
(Shropshire) 
(Somerset)  . 
(Dorset) 


Bristol  (CO.    of  itself,  locally  between 

Gloucestershire  and  Somerset)   . 
Bury  St.  Edmund's      (Suffolk)     . 
BCalne  (Wilts) 

Cambridge  (Cambridgeshire) 

Canterbury  (co.  of  itself  locally  in  Kent) 
Carlisle  (Cumberland) 

Chichester  (Sussex) 

Chippenham  (Wilts) 

CocKermouth  (Cumberland)     . 

Colchester.  (Essex) 

Coventry  (co. .  of  itself,  locally  in  War- 
wickshire)   • 


Cricklade 
B  Dartmouth 

Derby 

Devizes 

Dorchester 
A  Downton 
B  Droitwich 
A  Dunwich 

Evesham 


(WUts)       . 
(Devon) 
(Derbyshire) 
(Wilts)       . 
(Dorset) 
(Wilts)      . 
(Worcestershire). 
(Suffolk)    . 
(Worcestershire). 


Exeter  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Devon). 
Gloucester  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Glou.) 


Great  Marlow 
B  Grimsby 

Guildford 
A  Hedon 
B  Hclston 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Honiton 
B  Horsham 

Huntingdon 
A  Ilchester 

Ipswich 

I^caster 
B  Ijaunceston 

Leicester 

Leominster 

Lewes 


(Bucks). 
(Lincolnshire)    . 
(Surrey)     . 
(Yorkshire). 
(Cornwall) . 
(Herefordshire)  . 
(Hertfordshire)   . 
(Devon).     . 
(Sussex)     . 
(Huntingdonshire) 
(Somerset). 
(Suffolk)    . 
(Lancashire) 
(CJomwall) . 
(Leicestershire)  . 
(Herefordshire)  . 
(Sussex) 


lichfield  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Stafford) 
Lincoln  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Lincoln- 
shire) ....... 

B  Liskeard  (Cornwall) . 

Liverpool  (Lancashire) 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
o 

2 
2 
2 


City  or  County  wherein  Mem- 

Borough,  situated.  bers. 

London   (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Mid 
dlesex) 

(Cornwall) . 


A  Lostwithicl 
A  Ludgershall 
B  Lyme  Regis 

Lynn 
B  Malmesbuiy 

Malton 

Marlborough 
A  Milboume  Port 


(Wilts) 

(Dorset) 

(Norfolk)   . 

(WUts) 

(Yorkshire) 

(Wilts)       . 

(Somerset) 


4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (co.  of  itself,  lo- 
cally in  Northumberland) .  .  .2 
Newport  (Hants)  .  .  2 
New  Sarum,  or  Salisbury,  (Wilts).  .  2 
B  Northallerton  (Yorkshire)  .  2 
Northampton  (Northamptonsh.)  2 
Norwich  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  l^orfolk)  2 
Nottingham  (co.  of  itself  locally  iu  Not- 
tinghamshire)   2 


A  Okehampton 

A  Old  Sarum 

AOrford 
Oxford 

B  Petersfield 
Plymouth 

A  Plympton 
Pontefract 
Portsmouth 
Preston 
Reading 

B  Reigate 
Ripon 
RoMchester 
St.  Alban's 
Scarborough 

A  Seaford 

B  Shaftesbury 
Shoreham 
Shrewsbury 


(Devon) 
(Wilts) 
rSuffolk)     . 
(Oxfordshire) 
(Hants)      . 
(Devon) 
(Do.) 

(Yorkshire) 
naants)  . 
(Lancashire) 
(Berkshire) 
(Surrey) 
(Yorkshire) 
(Kent) 

Hertfordshire) 
(Yorkshire) 
(Sussex)     . 
(Dorset) 
(Sussex)     . 
^hropa^ro) 


Southampton  (co.    of  itself  locally 
Hants) 


in 


Southwark 

Stafford 

Stamford 
A  Steyning 

Taunton 

Tavistock 
B  Thirsk 

Totnes 
A  Tregony 

Truro 
B  Wallingford 
B  Wareham 

Warwick 

Wells 
A  Wendover 
A  Weobly 

Wigan 
B  Wilton 

Winchester 

Windsor 
B  Woodstock 


(Surrey) 

(Staffordshire) 

(Lincolnshire) 

(Sussex) 

(Somerset) . 

(Devon) 

(Yorkshire) 

(Devon) 

(Cornwall)  . 

(Cornwall) . 

(Berks) 

(Dorset) 

(Warwickshire) 

(Somerset) . 

(Bucks) 

(Herefordshire) 

(Jjancashirc) 

(Wilts)       . 

(Hants)       . 

(Berks)      . 

^Oxfordshire) 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


City  or  County  vherein  Mera- 

BoTough.  sitnsted.  bcrs. 

WoreBBter  (co.  of  itself,  locally  iu  Wor- 

eeatcrshire) 2 

Wycombe,  Chipping    (Bucks)      .        .  2 

AYarmonth  (Hants)      .        .  2 

Yaimtnith  (Norfolk)  .        .  2 

York  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Yorkshire)  2 

[Edward  II.] 

A  But  Grinstead  (Susse.-c)     .         .  2 

Betford  (Nottt)       .        .  '2 
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Harwich 
Hastings 
BHytho 


(Kent) 
>on-HulI  (co.  of  itself,  lo- 
ciily  in  Vorkshire)    ... 
Maldoa  (Essex)      . 

BMidhurst  (Sussei)     . 

Newcastle-  nniler-  Lyii  e  (Staffordshire) 
Poolo  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Dorstt) 
Eicbniond  (Yorkshire) 

A  Romncy  (Kent) 

B  Bjo  (Siissoi)     . 

Suidwich  (Kent) 

Weymouth  &  Melcombe  Regis  (Dorset) 
A  Winchelsea  (Sussei)     . 


[Henry  VI.J 

(Surrey)  ,  ,  2 
(Wilts)  .  .  2 
(Do.)  .  .  3 
(Do.)  .  .  2 
■set  (Do.)         .        .  2 

[Edward  IT.] 

(IJDColnslure)     .  2 
(Shropshire)       .  2 
(Do.)  .  2 

[HenzyVIIl.] 

(Anglesey).  .  I 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  (co.  of  itself)  .  2 
Brecon  (Brecknockshire)  1 

Buckingham  (Bucks)  .  2 

Cardiff,  sharing  with  Aberavon,  Cow- 
bridge,  Ken- fig,  Llantrissent,  Loughor, 
Nesui,  and  Swansea  (Glaa]0[);uishire)  1 
Cardigan,  sharing  with   Aberystwitli, 

Adpar,  andLampeter(CBj'diganshirs) .  1 
Cumarthen    (co.   of  ilwl^   locally  in 

Carmarthenshire)  .        .        .1 
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Opening  of  the  New  Parliament — ^Election  of  the  Speaker—The  King's  Speech — ^Mr.  0'Connell*8 
Amendment — Declaration  of  Sir  Bohert  Peel — Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland  passed  by  the 
Lords — ^Public  Health— Obsenrance  of  the  Sabbath — Coercion  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons — The  Coercion  BUI  passed — Financial  Measures — Cobbett*s  Motion  against  Sir 
Robert  Peel — Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Irish  Church — Abolition  of  Slayery  in  the  British 
Colonies — Effects  of  the  Abolition — Limitation  of  Labour  in  Factories — Bank  Charter — 
Sast  India  Company's  Charter^  Prorogation. 

Os  the  29th  of  January,  1833,  the  new  Parliament  was  opened  bj  Com- 
mission. The  Act  for  abolishing  the  oaths  to  be  taken  before  the  Lord 
Steward  bad  come  into  operation ;  and  a  House  of  Commons  was  at  once 
formed.  The  attendance  of  members  was  very  large.  One  of  the  new  repre- 
sentatiTCS  of  Ireland,  Mr.  John  O'Connell^  has  described  some  of  the  circum« 
stances  of  that  first  meeting.  His  father,  Daniel  O'Connell,  he  says,  led 
what  might  have  been  called  his  ''  household  brigade,"  namely,  his  three  sons 
and  two  sons-in-law,  down  to  the  House.  In  the  passages  they  met  and  were 
introduced  to  Cobbett,  habited  in  a  kind  of  pepper«and-salt  garb,  in  fashion 
something  between  that  of  a  quaker  and  of  a  comfortable  farmer,  and  wearing 
a  broad-brimmed  white  hat,  thrown  back  so  as  to  give  the  fullest  view  of  his 
shrewd  tbough  bluff  countenaDce,  and  his  keen  cold-looking  eye.  The 
"  household  brigade"  proceeded  to  take  their  seats  upon  the  second  bencb  on 
the  opposition  side,  somewhat  indignant  at  a  long  quizzing  from  Mr.  Stanley's 
eye-glass.  The  great  Irish  orator  was  more  modest  in  selecting  his  seat  than 
others  of  the  Eadical  party,  who  boldly  ranged  themselves  upon  the  front 
bench,  as  if  to  awe  the  Ministerial  Whigs,  who  were  immediately  opposite. 
According  to  the  Irish  member's  "  Becollections,"  William  Cobbett  was 
amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  took  this  post  of  honour.*  One 
who  four  days  afterwards  records  what  he  saw,  says,  "  On  our  entering 
the  House,  and  turning  our  eyes  to  the  Treasury  bench,  the  first  person 
we  saw,  in  the  place  of  the  black-whiskered,  bluff,  yeomanlike  lord  Althorp, 
was  the  white-headed  veteran  of  the  Sadicals,  William  Cobbett,  who  had 


*  "Beoollectioni  and  Bxperlenoes,**  by  John  O'Connell,  Esq.,  H.  P.,  1849,  vcL  L  chap.  1. 
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taken  bis  seat  above  tbe  minister,  and  tbus,  as  it  were,  installed  himself  as 
Leader  of  the  Beformed  House  of  Commons."*. 

The  first  business  of  the  Lower  House  was  tbe  election  of  a  Speaker. 
Mr.  Hume,  asserting  tbe  principle  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  Speaker 
who  should  represent  tbe  opinions  of  tbe  majority  of  the  House,  and  believing 
that  the  majority  were  Beformers,  proposed  Mr.  E.  J.  Littleton,  tbe  member 
for  tbe  southern  division  of  Staffordshire.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
uell.  Lord  Morpeth,  upon  tbe  principle  of  looking  to  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  parliament,  considered  that  it  was  most 
advisable  to  have  all  possible  assistance  to  their  proceedings  from  a  gentleman 
of  long  practical  experience  and  tried  ability.  He  proposed  the  right  hon. 
diaries  Manners  Sutton.  The  debate  went  on  with  little  variation  from  the 
usual  forms  of  parliamentary  courtesy,  when  tbe  broad-brimmed  white  hat  of 
tbe  singular  man  on  the  foremost  place  of  tbe  Treasury  bench  was  taken  off, 
and  up  rose  the  author  of  the  "  Begister,"  who  bad  written  that  he  was  bom 
*'  to  be  one  of  tbe  greatest  terrors  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
bodies  of  knaves  and  fools  that  ever  were  permitted  to  afflict  this  or  any  other 
country."  t  Out  of  that  most  powerful  body  of  which  he  now  formed  a  part 
some  of  the  especial  objects  of  his  wrath  had  been  withdrawn.  But  many 
objects  of  bis  old  hatred  still  remained — many  a  country  gentleman  whose 
class  be  had  denounced  as  unfeeling  tyrants  who  squeezed  the  labourer 
for  gain's  sake;  many  'Mords  of  the  loom,"  who  had  been  designated 
as  "rich  ruffians;"  many  of  the  "education-canters,"  who  did  not  follow 
out  his  theory  that  nothing  could  "  be  good  with  regard  to  the  labouring 
classes  unless  it  made  an  addition  to  their  victuals,  drink,  or  clothing."  Cob- 
bett's  style  of  speaking  was  as  strange  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  his 
habiliments.  Li  supporting  Mr.  Hume's  nomination  of  a  Speaker,  he  began 
with  these  very^  pbun  words : — "  It  appears  to  me  that  since  I  have  been 
sitting  here  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  vain  and  unprofitable  conversation." 
He  objected  to  placing  a  man  in  tbe  chair  who  had  already  received  large 
sums  of  the  public  money.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  been  for 
sixteen  years  in  the  office  of  Speaker ;  he  had  received  every  year  a  salary  of 
six  thousand  pounds,  taken  from  the  starving  people  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  ten,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  again  became  Speaker. 

On  the  5th  of  February  tbe  King  opened  tbe  Parliament  for  "  the  des- 
patch of  business,"  according  to  the  formal  expression  of  what  is  the  duty 
expected  from  parliament.  The  despatch  of  business  in  that  one  session  is 
recorded  in  six  volumes  of  Hansard,  containing  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-four  columns  of  debate.  Great  measures  were  iudeed  discussed  in 
both  Houses  during  that  session,  which  lasted  till  the  29th  of  August.  During 
this  time  the  House  of  Commons  had  sat  a  hundred  and  forty-two  days,  upon 
an  average  of  nine  hours  daily.  The  usual  average  bad  been  four  and  a'half 
or  five  hours.  %  Tbe  chief  objects  upon  which  the  members  of  tbat  House 
had  thus  vied  with  factory  workers  were  suggested  in  the  King's  Speech ;  the 
approaching  termination  of  the  charters  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 

•  "  Spectator,"  Febmary  2.  t  "Ruml  Rides,"  ^  18. 

t  Hansard.  3rd   ecries,  vol.  zx.  eol.  907 :   Statement  of  sir  Robert  Inglis,  upon   infur^ 
mation  derired  from  Mr.  Rickman,  an  officer  of  the  House. 
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East  India  Company ;  the  state  of  tlie  Church,  more  particularly  regarding 
its  temporalities ;  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  the  necessity  of  entrusting  the 
Crown  with  greater  powers  for  controlling  and  punishing  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  violence  in  Ireland,  which  had  greatly  increased,  and  for  pre- 
serving and  strengthening  the  legislative  union  between  the  two  countries. 
There  were  two  other  great  measures,  not  indicated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  that  occupied  the  further  attention  of  Parliament — the  regulation 
of  infant  labour  in  Factories,  and  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  West-India 
colonies.  To  the  task  of  dealing  with  many  of  these  important  subjects,  both 
Houses  applied  themselves  with  a  sedate  and  earnest  spirit.  But  there  was  one 
topic  in  the  King's  Speech  which  instantly  called  up  a  host  of  turbulent  feelings, 
little  in  accordance  with  that  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  some  enthusiasts 
believed  would  in  future  render  the  House  of  Commons  an  assembly  altoge- 
ther labouring  for  the  national  good,  and  redeem  it  from  its  old  character  of 
the  cockpit  of  party.  The  Irish  members  who  followed  the  leadership  of 
O'Connell  came  away  "  with  hearts  full  of  bitterness,"  after  listening  to  the 
royal  speech,  believing  that  the  only  part  of  it  which  the  King's  infirmities  or 
his  inclinations  allowed  him  to  deliver  with  any  distinctness  was  that  in  which 
he  threatened  Ireland.*  The  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  O'Connell. 
Never,  since  on  his  own  Irish  ground  of  agitation  he  designated  Mr.  Stanley 
a  "  shave-beggar,"  had  he  ventured  upon  such  coarseness  as  he  now  thrust 
upon  the  House  of  Commons.  He  described  the  echo  of  the  King's  speech 
as  "  a  bloody  and  brutal  Address ;"  "a  bloody,  brutal,  and  unconstitutional  Ad- 
dress." Piiy  it  was  that  the  remarkable  powers  of  O'  Connell,  the  "  Demosthenic 
directness  and  vehemence,"  as  Jeffrey  described  the  oratory  of  this  great 
artist,  were  so  often  degraded  into  the  utterance  of  a  copious  vocabulary  of 
scurrility.  Mr.  Stanley  replied  to  what  he  called  "  the  eloquent  and  forcible 
invective  "  of  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin.  The  speech  of 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  something  far  more  telling  than  invective, 
although  it  contained  sufficient  bitterness  to  make  lasting  enemies.  He  set 
forth  the  system  of  outrages  which  prevailed  in  a  land  where  the  law  was  a 
dead  letter ;  where  the  law  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  insur- 
rectionary crime, — where  no  witness  could  afford  to  give  evidence,  where 
no  jury  could  dare  to  convict,  though  the  guilt  of  the  culprit  were  as  noto- 
rious as  the  sun  at  noonday.  "  No  government  could  apply  itself  efficiently 
to  the  remedying  of  grievances,  unless  it  also  possessed  the  power  to  make 
the  laws  respected."  t  The  opening  of  Mr.  Stanley's  speech  was  received 
with  cries  of  "  Bravo"  in  the  House,  and  even  with  applause  in  the  strangers' 
gallery.  He  taunted  Mr.  O'Connell  with  the  declaration  that  he  would 
relieve  Ireland  "  from  the  yoke  of  the  Sassenach."  The  Government  now 
told  him  that  his  panacea  of  Eepeal  "  should  be  resisted  to  the  death."  Such 
-was  the  spirit  of  courageous  defiance  that  won  for  Mr.  Stanley  the  name  of 
**  the  Eupert  of  debate."  Mr.  O'Connell's  amendment  was  finally  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  in  a  House  of  four  hundred 
and  six^-eight;  ayes,  40;  noes,  428.  Of  his  forty  supporters,  six  were 
members  for  England,  two  for  Scotland,  and  thirty-two  for  Ireland. 

*  John  0*ConneIl,  toL  i.  p.  9. 
f  HftDMird,  ToL  XT.  ooL  1$K{. 
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The  debates  upon  the  Address  occupied  five  nights.  It  certainly  was  a  na- 
tional benefit  that  much  of  the  eloquence  which  had  been  expended,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  for  the  excitement  of  popular  assemblies,  now  hann- 
lesslj  exploded  in  a  place  where  the  freedom  of  debate  was  indeed  unlimited, 
but  where  no  demagogue  could  make  extravagant  statements  without  receiving 
an  immediate  contradiction.  It  was  curious  that  the  great  Irish  Agitator  in 
his  eloquent  invective  said  no  single  word  tending  to  raise  a  discussion  about 
Eepeal.  '*  He  keeps  it,  and  prudently  keeps  it,"  said  Mr.  Macaulaj,  ^*ior 
audiences  of  a  very  different  kind."  O'Connell  and  Cobbett  might  in  their 
hearts  aspire  to  be  the  Danton  and  Marat  of  a  new  National  Assembly.  Bat 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  all  its  renovated  spirit  of  democracy,  was  not 
so  favourable  a  theatre  for  their  coarser  harangues  as  the  Hall  of  the  Catholic 
Association  or  the  farmer's  table  of  a  country  town  on  market-day.  There 
was  some  voice  of  the  past  in  that  old  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  which  pro- 
claimed that  liberty  had  there  been  won  by  the  gentlemen  of  England,  and 
that  if  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  where  the  habits  of  gentlemen  could  be  pre- 
served, it  would  cease  to  be  a  place  worthy  of  the  efforts  which  had  been 
made  by  the  people  to  renovate  and  exalt  its  character. 

Looking  beyond  the  almost  solitary  attempts  of  the  English  demagogue  to 
speak  in  Parliament  so  as  to  set  the  poor  against  the  rich, — ^hearing  some- 
thing more  harmonious  than  the  war-trump  of  the  Irish  leader  to  call  his 
followers  to  skirmishes  or  pitched-battles  in  which  the  reward  of  victory 
would  be  the  repeal  of  the  union, — ^there  were  important  lessons  to  be  ga^ 
thered  from  those  five  nights  of  debate  introductory  to  the  practical  business 
of  the  session.  They  pretty  conclusively  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  expectations  of  the  ultra-Tory  party  that  the  Beform  Bill  would  be  re- 
pealed— that  another  Bestoration,  more  joyful  than  the  royal  .triumph  of 
Charles  the  Second,  would  terminate  the  execrated  career  of  the  Bevolution 
of  1832  • — ^were  sanguine  hopes  which  would  be  quickly  dispersed  even  by 
the  breath  of  him  who  had  most  consistently  opposed  a  Beform  in  parlia- 
ment. On  the  third  night  of  the  debate  on  the  Address,  sir  Bobert  Peel  thus 
declared  himself : — ^*  The  King's  Government  had  abstained  £rom  all  unseemly 
triumph  in  the  King's  speech  respecting  the  measure  of  Beform.  He  would 
profit  by  their  example,  and  would  say  nothing  upon  that  head ;  but  consider 
that  question  as  finally  and  irrevocably  disposed  of.  He  was  now  determined 
to  look  forward  to  the  future  alone,  and  considering  the  Constitution  as  it 
existed,  to  take  his  stand  on  main  and  essential  matters — to  join  in  resisting 
every  attempt  at  new  measures  which  could  not  be  stirred  without  unsettling 

the  public  mind,  and  endangering  public  prosperity He  was 

for  reforming  every  institution  that  really  required  reform ;  but  he  was  for 
doing  it  gradually,  dispassionately  and  deliberately,  in  order  that  the  reform 
might  be  lasting."t  ^Further,  the  apprehensions  of  many  who  in  common 
with  lord  Eldon  thought  they  saw  that  monarchy,  peerage,  property,  would 
inevitably  sink  under  the  rule  and  domination  of  democrats,  were  as  signally 
disappointed.;!:     Sir  Bobert  Peel,  indeed,  correctly  describes  the  notices  in 

•  See  "Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  xlvii.  p.  589. 

t  Hansard,   8rd  senes,  voL  xv.  coL  885.     Given  a^o  verbatim  from  Hansard,  in  dir  R 
Peel's  "Memoirs,"  vol  ii.  p.  69. 
Z  Twiss,  vol.  iii.  p.  2 1 6. 
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the  Order-book  as  promising  motions  for  new  laws  on  every  imaginable  subject; 
for  simultaneous  change  in  everything  that  was  established.  But  the  Order- 
book  remains  the  principal  historical  record  of  schemes  which  were  in  great 
part  the  wind-bubbles  of  new  members  who  thought  that  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation would  best  recommend  them  to  the  constituencies  by  which  they  had 
been  chosen.  Although  upon  greab  political  questions  the  disposition  to  force 
extreme  opinions  was  very  small,  yet  a  vast  mass  of  crude  notions  was  evi- 
dently afloat  upon  social  questions,  which  many  with  their  strong  prejudices  and 
small  knowledge  thought  themselves  qualified  to  discuss.  The  complaint  that 
the  new  parliamentary  system  did  not  work  well  was  not  confined  to  the 
remnants  of  the  anti-Beform  party.  Jeffrey  very  frankly  and  truly  wrote, 
after  the  House  of  Commons  had  risen  for  the  Easter  holidays: — ''The 
friction  in  the  working  of  the  machine,  and  the  consequent  obstruction  of  its 
movements,  has  been  much  greater  than  was  ever  known ;  and  though  this 
may  grow  less  when  it  has  been  longer  in  use,  as  is  the  case  with  all  new 
machines,  I  am  afraid  part  of  it  is  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  inde- 
pendent movements,  and  port,  perhaps,  to  the  want  of  the  old  oiling  which 
can  no  longer  be  afforded."* 

The  House  of  Commons  having  endured  for  six  nights  the  incessant  labour 
and  excitement  of  the  debates  on  the  Address,  had  now  a  short  interval  of 
relaxation  and  calm,  whilst  in  the  Upper  House  the  question  of  coercive 
measures  for  the  repression  of  Irish  disturbances  was  discussed  with  the  judi- 
cial temper  of  that  assembly.  On  the  fifteenth  of  February  lord  Grey  intro- 
duced the  Bill  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  local  disturbances  and 
dangerous  Associations  in  Ireland.  He  stated  that  between  the  Ist  of 
January  and  the  end  of  December,  1832,  there  had  been  committed  a  total  of 
nine  thousand  and  two  crimes, — homicides,  242  ;  robberies,  1179  ;  burglaries, 
401 ;  burnings,  568 ;  houghing  cattle,  290  ;  serious  assaults,  161 ;  riots,  203; 
illegal  rescues,  353 ;  illegal  notices,  2,094 ;  illegal  meetings,  427  ;  injuries  to 
property,  796  ;  attacks  on  houses,  723  ;  firing  with  intent  to  kill,  328  ;  rob- 
bery of  arms,  117 ;  administering  unlawful  oaths,  163 ;  resistance  to  legal 
process,  8 ;  turning  up  land,  20 ;  resistance  to  tithes,  50 ;  taking  forcible 
possession,  2.  This  enumeration  sufficiently  shows  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  offences  were  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  criminal  acts.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  government  was,  to  give  the  Lord  Lieutenant  power  to  forbid 
objectionable  public  meetings,  and  to  introduce  martial  law  into  districts 
proclaimed  to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  passed  on  the  22nd  of  February.  It  was  not  till  the 
27th  that  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Meanwhile 
lighter  topics  might  there  be  dealt  with,  by  which  personal  hostility  would 
not  be  so  easily  provoked.  Joseph  Pease,  having  been  elected  for  the  south- 
em  division  of  the  county  of  Durham,  appeared  on  the  8th  of  February 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  House.  He  objected  to  the  oath  tendered  to  him, 
and  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  make  his  solemn  affirmation.  The  Speaker 
having  stated  that  without  the  sanction  of  the  House  he  dared  not  allow  this 
course,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  Although  some 
members  might  have  dreaded  that  the  sturdy  Quaker  would  refuse  to  take 

*  OoekborD,  "JMd  vf  Jeffirey,'*  vol  t  p.  346. 
TOii.  vm.— d45. 
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off  his  hat  when  he  passed  the  Speaker's  chair,  upon  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  affirmation  was  allowed  to  be  substituted  for  the  oath,  the  resolu- 
tion being  carried  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  House.  One  of  the  greatest  of  , 
social  questions,  the  Health  of  the  People,  was  now  brought  into  viewbj  Mx. 
Slaney, — a  gentleman  who  has  never  ceased  for  thirtj  years  to  promote  some 
sound  measure  of  real  popular  advantage.  He  proposed  that  a  Committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  securing  open  places  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  great  towns  for  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  population.  Idr. 
Lamb,  the  Secretary  of  State,  regretted  that  too  little  attention  had  been  paid 
to  this  subject  at  the  passing  of  Enclosure  Bills.  On  this  occasion  the  expe- 
diency was  suggested  of  throwing  open  the  grounds  of  tbe  Segent's  Park, 
which  had  been  kept  so  long  closed  to  the  public*  The  table  of  the  House 
had  been  covered  with  petitions  praying  for  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  greater  part  being  presented  by  sir  Andrew  Agnew.  Upon  the 
presentation  of  one  of  these  petitions,  it  was  explaiiled  that  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  law  was  to  prevent  the  tyranny  by  which  individuals  who 
followed  certain  trades  on  that  day  were  compelled  by  their  masters  to  violate 
their  consciences  by  working  on  the  Sabbath.  Mr.  Cobbett  brought  his 
strong  common  sense  and  plain  English  to  deal  with  this  point.  A  measure  to 
prevent  masters  working  men-servants  on  Sunday  would  be  perfectly 
nugatory,  unless  it  went  into  private  families  :  '*  Were  gentlemen  backward 
in  employing  their  coachmen,  their  grooms,  and  their  footmen  on  Sundays  f 
Why,  these  were  a  set  of  workmen  who  laboured  very  hard,  in  Hyde  Park, 
for  instance.  They  were  well  dressed  up,  and  looked  very  fine  with  their 
gold-headed  canes,  but  he  would  be  bound  to  say,  that  if  they  had  their 
choice  they  would  much  rather  be  at  home  vrith  the  maids."t  The  Bill  of 
sir  Andrew  Agnew,  which  was  truly  described  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Hill,  the  member 
for  Hull,  as  '*  a  Bill  for  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  rich,  and  for 
the  observance  of  it  by  the  poor ;" — which  was  termed  by  lord  Althorp,  "a 
Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  uncalled  for  and  impolitic,  not  desired  by  the 
public,  and  not  deserved  by  them ;" — was  rejected  on  the  17th  of  May.  We 
may  lastly  mention,  before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  greater  legislative  mea- 
sures of  this  Session,  that  although  there  had  been  some  mitigation  of  the 
Criminal  Code  so  as  to  render  capital  punishments  less  frequent,  there  was  yet 
much  to  be  accomplished  before  the  great  truth  was  recognized  by  the  legis- 
lature, "  that  laws  which  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  without  shocking 
the  feelings  of  society  and  exciting  sympathy  for  the  offender,  are  contrary 
to  reason,  inconsistent  with  morality,  and  opposed  to  the  interests  of  justice." 
These  were  the  words  of  a  petition  signed  by  five  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis.  On  the  debate  upon  this  petition  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
Session  would  not  pass  without  a  more  general  application  of  secondary 
punishments.  Mr.  Lamb  said,  that  tbe  subject  was  under  the  consideratioa 
of  government ;  that  a  gentleman  had  been  sent  out  to  America  to  investigate 
the  system  of  secondary  punishments,  and  the  state  of  prison  discipline 
established  in  that  country.    Thus,  then,  thirty  years  ago  we  were  only  pre- 

*  The  Regent's  Park  -vras  laid  oat  in  1812.     The  admission  of  the  pnblio  wm  eonined  to  ill 
enter  roads  for  twenty-six  years,  they  being  entirely  excluded  from  the  inside  of  the  puk  ' 
tiU  1888. 

f  Hansard,  toL  xt.,  col.  1191. 
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psring  to  inquire  into  one  of  the  most  complicated  social  questions  of  more 
recent  times.  The  difficulties  of  the  question — difficulties  which  have 
become  far  greater  since  the  growth  of  the  Colonies  has  rendered  the  system 
of  transportation  almost  impossible — seem  principallj  to  have  induced  lord 
Eidon  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  now  happily  obsolete, — ^that  the  fear  of  death 
preTented  the  commission  of  those  crimes  against  which  it  was  directed.  In 
a  debate  on  the  25th  of  June,  1832,  the  ex-Chancellor  said,  that  after  the 
experience  of  half  a  century  he  had  never  known  a  lawyer  or  a  politician  who 
was  able  to  point  out  to  him  what  to  his  mind  was  a  satisfactory  secondary 
pumshment.  The  legal  or  the  legislative  mind  had  scarcely  then  associated, 
in  the  smallest  degree^  the  notion  of  reformation  with  secondary  punish- 
ment. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  lord  Althorp  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  Disturbance  in  Ireland. 
His  speech  was  a  temperate  statement  of  facts,  concluding  with  a  forcible 
and  almost  eloquent  inference  from  those  facts  :  ''  We  shall,  doubtless,  have 
divers  declamations  in  praise  of  liberty,  which  no  man  wishes  to  gainsay ; 
bat  the  question  is,  is  it  from  a  state  of  liberty  that  Ireland  is  to  be  rescued? 
Is  she  not  to  be  rescued  from  a  state  of  gi^at  and  severe  tyranny  p  Is  she 
not  to  be  rescued  from  a  state  of  anarchy,  where  life  has.  no  safety,  and  pro- 
perty no  security?  Liberty  is  something  more  than  a  name,  and  the  benefits 
of  liberty  are  the  protection  of  life  and  property — the  protection  of  every 
man  in  doing  that  which  pleases  himself,  and  is  not  detrimental  to  society."  * 
Yery  different  in  tone  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  same  night. 
The  terrific  outrages  which  he  detailed  supplied  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  measure  advocated  by  the  government.  But  there  was  an  object  beyond 
the  passing  of  this  immediate  measure  which  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  steadily 
kept  in  view  in  his  fervid  denunciations.  He  would  put  dowi^,  if  possible, 
tbe  'Apolitical  domination"  which  prevented  the  free  expression  of  public 
opinion  in  Ireland.  In  his  hands  the  great  Agitator  experienced  no  mercy. 
He  quoted  the  words  of  a  ballad  which  had  been  sung  in  the  streets  of 
Kilkenny,  in  which  the  Sassenach  tyrants — "  those  cursed  demons" — must 
^uit  the  land,  and  poor  Irish  captives  be  liberated,  "  all  by  the  means  of  oiir 
noble  Ban.*'  Mr.  Stanley  asked,  with  bitter  emphasis,  "  Who  was  it  that 
famished  to  the  ignorant  people  these  topics  of  declamation,  and  then  con- 
demned the  outrages  which  had  been  caused  by  the  hatred  and  discontent 
which  he  had  himself  excited."  t  Mr.  Stanley  brought  down  a  storm  of 
indignation  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  O'Connell  by  referring  to  a  speech  made 
by  him  only  a  few  days  before  at  a  meeting  of  the  working  classes,  in 
which  he  had  termed  the  members  of  the  House  ^  six  hundred  robbers  or 
scofimdrels."  Henceforth  it  was  **  war  to  the  knife"  between  these  two 
spreat  parliamentary  orators.  Whether  it  was  politic  to  render  peace 
impossible  between  the  government  and  the  astute  leader  of  the  Irish  Be- 
paalers,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Some  of  his  followers  might  have  wavered 
under  a  milder  treatment.  Very  few  now  disbelieve  that  the  charge  against 
the  chief  of  Mr.  0'Connell*s  lieutenants,  that  he  privately  said  that  ministers 

*  HaBMid,  ToL  XT.  odL  1220» 
t/»Mi,«iLlS8S. 
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ought  not  to  abate  an  atom  of  tHe  bill,  was  substantiallj  tme.  The  cowatdioe 
of  some  who  knew  its  truth,  and  had  not  the  courage  to  support  the  member 
who,  with  more  honesty  than  discretion,  proclaimed  it,  permitted  the  allega- 
tion to  be  disposed  of  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  as  ''  founded  upon 
information  that  was  erroneous."  On  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  1st  of 
March,  sir  Bobert  Peel  supported  the  government  in  a  speech  of  extraor- 
dinary power.  He  referred  to  the  catalogue  of  crime  in  one  proyince,  in 
which  were  included  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  murders  and  murderous 
attempts — crimes  of  insurrectionary  violence.  ''  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  murders! — ^why,  you  have  fought  great  battles,  and  achieved  famous 
victories,  at  a  less  cost  of  English  blood!  [An  Hon.  Member:  No,  noSj 
No !  but  I  say  emphatically,  Yes.  The  battle  of  Sfc.  Vincent  cost  you  less. 
The  terrible  bombardment  of  Algiers  cost  you  less.  With  less  profusion  of 
English  blood  you  rolled  back  the  fiery  tide  which  the  exulting  valour  of 
Prance  poured  upon  the  heights  of  Busaco.  But  why  do  I  talk  of  battles  P 
Oh,  how  tame  and  feeble  the  comparison  between  death  on  the  field  of 
honour,  and  that  death  which  is  infiicted  by  the  hand  of  Irish  assassins.''  * 
The  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill  was  carried  on  during 
five  sittings.  On  the  last  night  Mr.  0*Connell  spoke  with  his  accustomed 
force.  The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-seven.  It  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine.  But  it  was  in  Committee  that  the  great  Agitator,  who 
could  there  speak  as  often  as  he  pleased,  was  most  effective.  "  He  was  free," 
says  his  son,  **  to  meet  every  charge,  answer  every  argument,  throw  back 
every  taunt,  and  crush  with  overpowering  ridicule  every  puny  assailant." t 
The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  29th  of  March.  It  was  sent  back  to  the 
Lords  for  their  approval  of  the  alterations  in  some  enactments  which  minis- 
ters had  thought  it  prudent  to  make,  and  being  quickly  passed,  it  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  2nd  of  April.  During  this  conflict  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Stanley  had  been  so  strongly  expressed,  and  the  mutual  hostility  of  the 
agitators  and  the  Irish  Secretary  had  become  so  personal,  that  he  re- 
moved to  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (vacated  by  viscount 
Goderich,  who  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Bipon),  and 
was  succeeded  by  sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse. 

The  difficulties  of  the  government  during  the  first  session  of  the  Beformed 
Parliament  did  not  arise  out  of  the  afiairs  of  England  or  Scotland.  Their 
financial  measures  were  not  very  strong ;  they  were  compromises,  for  the 
most  part,  of  large  demands  for  the  abolition  of  taxes,  made  by  the  indepen- 
dent members  of  the  Beform  party.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
example,  thought  the  tax  upon  newspapers  a  bad  tax,  but  he  did  not  con« 
sider  its  repeal  would  confer  a  benefit  equivalent  to  the  loss  the  revenue 
would  sustain.  He  would  reduce  the  duty  on  advertisements;  he  would 
repeal  the  taxes  on  particular  classes  of  servants,  such  as  shopmen  and 
bailifis ;  he  would  reduce  the  duties  on  soap ;  altogether  he  would  afiTord 
relief  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter.  This  peddling 
mode  of  looking  at  the  operation  of  taxes  long  continued  to   prevail^  f^v 

*  HMifaid,  ToL  xri.  ool.  95. 

t  John  0*GoimeU^  "BeeoUectioDB/*  toI.  L  p.  17. 
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Qeither  the  legislature  nor  the  people  jet  uoderstood  that  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  all  taxation  was  that  which  interfered  with  the  free  march  of 
industry ;  that  any  partial  reduction,  without  sweeping  away  the  fiscal  re- 
gulations which  hampered  the  operations  of  commerce  or  manufactures,  was 
comparatively  worthless.  A  motion  was  made,  on  the  26th  of  March,  by 
Mr.  George  Bobinson,  for  a  Select  Committee  to  revise  the  existing  system 
of  taxation  with  a  view  to  the  repeal  of  those  burdens  which  pressed  most 
heavily  upon  productive  industry,  and  to  substitute  an  equitable  tax  on  pro- 
perty in  lieu  thereof.  The  motion,  opposed  by  the  government,  was  negatived. 
One  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  a  certain  class  of  reformers  was  the  re- 
turn to  a  paper  currency,  they  contending  that  the  distress  of  the  country — 
a  distress  which  was  always  assumed  rather  than  proved — was  produced  by 
our  existing  monetary  system.  Mr.  Attwood,  the  member  for  Birmingham, 
moved  for  a  Select  Committee  on  this  subject  on  the  22nd  of  April,  and 
after  a  debate  of  three  nights,  an  Amendment  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority.  Connected  with  this  intricate 
subject,  which  of  all  others  demanded  the  calmest  consideration,  was  a  violent 
motion  of  Mr.  Cobbett  on  the  16th  of  May,  calling  for  an  address  praying 
his  majesty  to  dismiss  sir  Bobert  Peel  from  the  Privy  Council,  as  the  author 
of  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819.  The  debate  upon  a  proposition  so  utterly 
unreasonable  and  absurd  was  remarkable  for  a  speech  of  sir  Bobert  Peel,  in 
which,  replying  to  the  taunts  of  his  present  assailant  and  of  others,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  cotton  weaver,  he  said — "  they  taunted  him  with  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  birth,  as  if  they  were  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  Cour- 

tenays  and  the  Montmorencies So  far  from  that  taunt  causing,  him 

any  shame,  he  felt  only  proud."  Cobbett,  in  rising  to  reply,  was  received 
with  the  strongest  manifestations  of  disapprobation.  Upon  the  division  on 
his  motion  the  ayes  were  four,  the  noes  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 
Xiord  Althorp  then  proposed  that  the  resolution  should  not  be  entered  on  the 
minutes.  The  Speaker  explained  that  every  proposition  is  entered  upon 
the  minutes  the  moment  it  is  moved  and  seconded,  and  that  therefore  he 
must  put  the  question,  "  that  the  proceedings  be  expunged."  The  House 
divided,  ayes,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five ;  noes,  four.  There  were  two 
Irish  members  who  voted  with  the  minority.  We  record  this  to  notice  the 
mode  in  which  a  member  of  parliament,  whether  Irish,  English,  or  Scotch, 
sot  absolutely  devoid  of  the  commonest  principles  of  honesty,  may  be  led  by 
the  violence  of  partisanship  into  a  really  dishonest  action.  Mr.  John 
O'Gonnell  says,  '*  I  was  one  of  four  unfortunates  who,  amid  the  laughter  and 
jeers  of  the  House,  went  out  in  favour  of  the  motion  when  the  division  came. 
I  did  so,  not  for  Cobbett's  reasons  but  my  own — namely,  the  mischiefs  done 
to  Ireland  by  the  object  of  his  wrath."  •  The  government  was  not  less 
successful  in  supporting  a  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  relief 
of  the  Jews  from  civil  disabilities.  That  Bill,  however,  was  lost  ia  the  Upper 
House.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  unsuccessful  in  carrying  a  Bill  for  estab- 
lishing Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction  in  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
introduced  by  him  on  the  28th  of  March.  In  the  debate  on  the  24th  of 
ffune  it  was  opposed  by  all  the  law  lords.     They  were  ibost  probably  moved 

•  •*  Eeoollectiona,'*  toL  i.  p.  89. 
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thereto  by  lord  Eldon,  who  denounced  it  as  "  a  most  abominable  Law  Bill  of 
the  Chancellor's,  one  of  the  most  objectionable  I  have  ever  seen  proposed  to 
parliament."  •  The  Bill  was  finally  negatived  by  134  to  122.  In  these 
minor  questions  success  or  defeat  was  not  important  to  the  stability  of  the 
government.  The  great  questions  of  the  session  which  followed  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill  involved  a  real  trial  of  strength. 

The  King,  in  his  speech,  in  calling  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Churchy 
and  more  particularly  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  foreshadowed  a  contest  that 
would  last  through  his  own  reign  and  not  be  perfectly  settled  in  another  reign. 
Within  a  week  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  Chancellor  of  the* 
Exchequer  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws- 
relative  to  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland.     On  the  11th  of  March  the 
bill  was  read  a  first  time.    It  was  brought  forward  during  the  heat  of  the- 
debates  on  the  bill  for  the  repression  of  Irish  disturbances.    This  bill  for  the 
reform  of  the  Irish  Church  was  considered  by  the  ministers  to  be  ''  a  healing 
measure,"  necessary  to  be  immediately  passed.    There  were  various  delays 
which  prevented  the  preliminary  resolutions  being  debated  till  the  2nd  of 
April.    The  details  of  the  measure  of  reform  thus  contemplated  may  be  rezy 
briefly  stated.    The  total  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  were  about  £800,000 
per  annum.     Upon  these  it  was  intended,  after  abolishing  firat-fruitay  to 
impose  a  tax,  varying  according  to  the  value  of  livings  and  bishopricSy  exempt- 
ing, however,  all  livings  under  £200  per  annum.    The  sum  thus  obtained  was 
to  be  applied  under  Commissioners    to  the  abolition  of  church-cess,  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings,  and  the  building  of  glebe-houses.     Deans  and 
chapters  were  to  be  abolished  wherever  they  were  unconnected  with  the 
cure  of  soul9,  and  ten  bishoprics  were  to  be  merged  in  those  that  were  to  be 
preserved.    If  by  the  Act  to  be  introduced  any  new  value  not  properlj 
belonging  to  the  Church  should  be  obtained,  especially  from  the  large  incieaae 
that  might  be  expected  from  letting  episcopal  lands,  that  value,  estimated  at 
three  millions,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State.    In  the 
passage  of  the  bill  through  the  House  Mr.  Stanley  resisted  this  appropriation,. 
as  an  alienation  of  Church  property,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  paid  into 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act.    This 
alteration  was  stigmatised  by  Mr.  O' Council  as  the  basest  act  which  a  national 
assembly  could  sanction.    It  was  however  carried  by  a  large  majority.    The 
Bill  finally  passed  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  second  reading  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  three  nighta,  and 
was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  votes  against  ninety-eight.    In  the- 
Committee  earl  Grey  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  two  upon  an  important 
clause,  upon  which  the  Committee  was  adjourned, — a  movement  which  looked 
like  an  intimation  that  ministers  might  resign  if  the  bill  were  not  carried  in 
its  integrity.     This  and  other  amendments  were,  however,  submitted  to,  and 
the  bill  passed  on  the  30th  of  July.    The  Commons  agreed   to  the  Amend* 
ments,  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  declaring  that  the  Lords  had  not  made  the  bill 
much  worse  than  they  found  it,  said  that  he  received  it  only  ^'  as  an  instalment 
of  a  debt  due  to  Ireland."    There  were  at  that  time,  as  there  still  continue^ 
to  be,  many  stedfast  friends  of  the  Euglish  Established  Church  who  thought 
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that  this  bill  was  really  onlj  aa  instalment  of  some  Healing  measure  that 
would  make  the  Irish  Church  cease  to  be  a  danger  and  a  reproach.  There 
were  many  who  thought,  as  Mr.  Macaulaj  thought  in  1845,  when  he  said  in 
Parliament,  '*  I  am  prepared  to  support  my  opinion  that  of  all  the  institutions 
now  existing  in  the  civilized  world,  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  is  the 
most  absurd."  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  who  supported  the 
exclusively  endowed  Church  of  a  minority,  not  only  in  the  conscientious 
belief  that  its  revenues  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  secular  purposes,  but  in  the 
sanguine  hope  that,  by  preserving  it  in  its  integrity,  it  would  remain  a  refuge 
and  a  bulwark  until  by  the  progress  of  enlightenment  it  might  grow  into  a 
National  Churcl\  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  Thirty  years  have  seen  very 
slight  approach  to  the  realization  of  this  hope. 

It  is  refreshing  to  escape  out  of  the  region  of  party  violence  and  personal 
animosity,  to  behold  the  legislature  applying  itself  to  the  calm  consideration 
of  the  best  way  to  accomplish  a  righteous  act  of  justice  and  mercy,  of  which 
the  first  condition  of  its  accomplishment  was  that  the  country  should  make  a 
great  pecuniary  sacrifice.  In  1823  Mr.  Canning  had  proposed  that  decisive 
measures  should  be  taken  for  produciug  such  a  progressive  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  slave  population  by  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  as 
would  prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  civil  rights  and  liberties.  *  In  1832 
lord  Althorp  on  the  part  of  the  government,  in  reply  to  a  motion  by  Mr.  T. 
Fowell  Buxton  for  a  Select  Committee  to  prepare  for  the  extinction  of  slavery 
in  the  British  dominions  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  moved  an  amend- 
ment which  was  essentially  a  repetition  of  the  resolution  of  1823.  For  nine 
years  no  sensible  effects  had  been  produced  by  that  resolution.  It  was  a 
friendly  warning  to  the  Colonists,  but  it  was  unheeded  by  all  the  Colonial 
legislatores,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  slight  improvements  affecting  the 
physical  condition  of  the  slaves,  which  they  did  not  resist.  Lord  Althorp 
would  not  pledge  himself  to  any  immediate  abolition  of  Slavery,  because  he 
did  not  think  that  the  slave  popidation  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  that  boon 
beneficially  for  themselves.  The  pacific  emancipation  of  great  multitudes  in 
slavery  had  been  held  by  Mackintosh,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  problem  so 
arduous  as  to  perplex  and  almost  silence  the  reason  of  man.f  Ten  years  after 
his  emphatic  declaration  the  government  boldly  proposed  to  the  Beformed 
Parliament,  not  a  compromise  which  might  again  postpone  the  decision  of  this 
question  for  another  ten  years,  but  a  comprehensive  and  final  measure.  To 
the  principle  of  this  proposal  there  was  scaroely  any  opposition ;  its  details 
were  considered  in  the  spirit  of  a  dignified  liberality,  worthy  of  a  great  nation 
preparing  to  do  a  great  act.  On  the  14ith  of  May  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  proposed  five  resolutions  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  first  declared — '*  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that 
immediate  and  effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  Colonies,  under  such  provisions  for  regulating  the  condition 
of  the  negroes  as  may  combine  their  welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  proprie- 
tors."  The  subsequent  four  resolutions  were  in  substance  as  follows :  2,  any 
children  who  should  be  under  six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  passing  an  Act 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  were  to  be  declared  free :  3,  all  persons  now 

•  AnU,  p.  193.  t  Ante,  p.  194. 
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slaves  were  to  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  apprenticed  labourers,  to  acquire 
thereby  all  rights  of  freedom,  under  the  restriction  of  labouring  for  their 
present  owners  for  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  parliament :  4,  to  afford  compensation 
to  proprietors  against  a  risk  of  loss  by  the  abolition  of  slayery :  5,  to  defray 
any  expense  in  establishing  an  efficient  stipendiary  magistracy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assistiug  the  local  legislatures  in  providing  for  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  the  negro  population.*    In  the  introduction  of  this  measure  Mr. 
Stanley  adverted  to  the  heavy  responsibility  which  devolved  upon  him.    The 
interests,  the  comforts,  the  prosperity,  perhaps  the  very  existence,  of  a  large 
population  in  the  West  India  Colonies  hung  upon  the  decision  of  those 
resolutions  which  he  would  have  to  submit — the  generations  jret  unborn  were 
to  be  affected  for  good  or  for  evil  by  the  course  which  the  House  might  think 
proper  to  adopt :    **  Nor  can  I  conceal  from  myself  or  from  this  House  the 
immense  influence  on  the  popidation  of  foreign  countries  which  must  arise 
from  the  result  of  the  migh^  experiment  which  we  now  propose  to  make."t 
The  resolutions  of  the  Committee  were  modified  in  one  or  two  points  of 
importance.    The  term  of  apprenticeship  for  the  field  slaves  was  reduced  from 
twelve  years  to  seven ;  for  the  house  slaves,  from  seven  years  to  five.   The  term 
for  the  expiration  of  slavery  was  subsequently  further  reduced.  It  was  originally 
proposed  to  make  a  loan  of  fifteen  millions  to  the  Colonial  proprietors.    Their 
acquiescence  in  the  measure  was  secured  by  a  positive  gift  of  twenty  miUions. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Bill  for  Negro  Emancipation 
through  the  two  Houses.    The  debates  were  not  of  great  length,  and  they 
exhibited  no  violence.    Even  the  proposed  grant,  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  defrayed  by  an  additional  tax  upon  sugar,  produced  little  remonstrance 
either  from  the  Parliament  or  the  people.    The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  the  22nd  of  July  without  a  division* 
This  was  equivalent  to  the  measure  being  substantially  passed.      Three  days 
before,  William  Wilberforce  had  arrived  in  London  in  a  state  of  health  that 
precluded  all  hope.    The  last  time  he  spoke  in  Parliament  was  on  the  case  of 
the  Missionary  Smith,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1824.   His  biographers,  alluding  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  say,  ''  The  last 
public  information  he  received  was,  that  his  country  was  willing  to  redeem 
itself  from  the  national  disgrace  at  any  sacrifice.    ^  Thank  GK>d,'  said  he,  *  that 
I  should  have  lived  to  witness  the  day  in  which  England  is  willing  to  give 
twenty  millions  sterling  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery.'  "  X   ^®  ^^^  ^^  Monday, 
July  the  29th.    The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  7th  of  August.     On  the  25th  of  June  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Lower  House  were  adopted  in  the  House  of  Lords.    Upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  lord  Brougham  said  that  the  measure  was  loudly  demanded 
by  the  all  but  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  England.    He  concluded  by 
saying,  that  after  the  exertions  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  was  no 
little  gratification  to  him,  and  no  little  consolation  for  many  disappointments 
and  disquietudes,  to  have  lived  to  see  thisgreat  and  good  work  brought  so  near  to 
a  consummation.  §    The  bill  was  there  read  a  third  time  on  the  20th  of  August. 

-r 

•  Hansaid,  vol.  zyiL  col.  1230.  f  Ibid.,  col.  1194. 

t  "life  of  Wilberforce,"  by  his  Sons,  vol.  t.  p.  370.    By  a  mistake  of  the  biognphezi^  tlis 
bill  is  stated  to  haye  been  read  a  second  time  on  Friday  the  26th. 
§  Hansard,  vol.  zz.  ooL  525. 
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The  freedom  of  the  negro  slaves  was  to  commence  under  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834.  Many  had  dreaded  that  there 
would  be  insurrections  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands  during  the  interval 
br  cween  slavery  and  freedom.  There  was  no  insurrection ;  little  turbulent 
manifestation  of  impatience.  Planter  and  slave  had  equally  settled  into  a 
sober  preparation  for  their  future  condition.  There  is  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  first  day  of  Emancipation  in  Antigua,  a  passage  of  which  we 
transcribe :  **  The  first  of  Aiigust  came  on  Friday,  and  a  release  was  pro- 
daimed  from  all  work  imtil  the  next  Monday.  The  day  was  chiefly  spent  by 
the  great  mass  of  negroes  in  the  churches  and  chapels.  Thither  they  flocked 
as  clouds,  and  aa  doves  to  their  windows.  The  clergy  and  missionaries 
throughout  the  island  were  actively  engaged,  seizing  the  opportunity,  in  order 
to  enlighten  the  people  on  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  new 
situation,  and  above  all,  urging  them  to  the  attainment  of  that  higher  liberty 
with  which  Christ  maketh  his  children  free.  In  every  quarter  we  were 
assured  that  the  day  was  like  a  Sabbath.  Work  had  ceased ;  the  hum  of 
business  was  still,  and  noise  and  tumult  were  unheard  in  the  streets.  Tran- 
quillity pervaded  the  towns  and  country.  A  Sabbath  indeed!  when  the 
wicked  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  were  at  rest,  and  the  slave  was 
fireed  from  the  master !  The  planters  informed  us,  that  they  went  to  the 
chapels  where  their  own  people  were  assembled,  greeted  them,  shook  hands 
with  them,  and  exchanged  most  hearty  good  wishes."  * 

The  influence  on  the  population  of  foreign  countries,  to  which  Mr.  Stanley 
alluded,  was  intensely  felt  by  the  Abolitiotdsts  of  the  United  States.  Br. 
Channing, — one  of  the  most  earnest  of  this  band,  who  amidst  neglect, 
calumny,  and  ridicule,  have  by  perseverance  become  powerful  enough  to 
impart  a  moral  character  to  the  contest  of  the  Northern  States  against  the 
Southern, — delivered  an  address  at  Lenox  on  the  anniversary  of  Emancipa- 
tion in  the  British  West  Indies.  This  emancipation,  he  said,  *'  whether 
viewed  in  itself,  or  in  its  immediate  results,  or  in  the  spirit  from  which  it 
grew,  or  in  the  light  of  hope  which  it  sheds  on  the  future,  deserves  to  be 
commemorated.  In  some  respects  it  stands  alone  in  human  history."  The 
eloquence  of  Dr.  Channing  had  for  its  especial  object  to  rouse  his  countrymen 
into  an  emulation  of  a  high  and  generous  deed,  effected  by  a  nation  which 
America,  as  well  as  other  nations,  had  been  too  ready  to  traduce  as  given 
over  to  the  promptings  of  selfish  ambition.  There  were  passages  in  that 
address  which  appear  to  have  simk  into  the  American  mind,  to  e^diibit  their 
firaits  twenty  years  afterwards :  "  The  cause  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the 
spirit  of  the  English  people ;  and  that  people  did  respond  to  the  reasonings, 
pleadings,  rebukes  of  Christian  philanthropy,  as  nation  never  did  before. 
The  history  of  this  warfare  cannot  be  read  without  seeing,  that,  once  at  least, 
a  great  nation  was  swayed  by  high  and  disinterested  principles.  Men  of  the 
world  deride  the  notion  of  influencing  hunuin  affairs  by  any  but  selfish 
motives ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  movements  of  nations  have 
done  much  to  confirm  the  darkest  views  of  human  nature.  What  a  track  of 
crime,  desolation,  war,  we  are  called  by  history  to  travel  over !    Still  history 

*  Thorne  and  Kimball,  **  Bmaneipaiioii  in  the  Weit  Indies,"  quoted  by  Ds.  Channing^  in 
iddrenontlieliiof  Augofltt  1842. 
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is  lighted  up  bj  great  names,  hy  noble  deeds,  hj  patriots  and  mart jn ;  and 
especially  in  Emancipation,  we  see  a  great  nation,  putting  forth  its  power^ 
and  making  great  sacrifices,  for  a  distant,  degraded  race  of  men,  who  had  no 
claims  bat  those  of  wronged  and  suffering  humanity."  At  the  hour  at  whidi 
we  are  writing  on  this  great  historical  eyent,  azul  considering  its  poesiUa 
influence  on  foreign  nations,  there  arriyes  a  telegram  from  New  York  of  the 
7th  of  March,  announcing  that  a  message  has  been  sent  by  President  Lincola 
to  Congress,  urging  the  passing  of  a  Besolution  for  co-operation  with  the 
Slave  States,  by  means  of  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Federal  revenues  for  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.* 

We  mention  the  remarkable  fact  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  proposition  to  Congress, 
chiefly  to  point  out  that  the  suggestion  of  pecuniazy  compensation  to  the 
Slave-owners  was  not  likely  to  be  received  by  the  planters  of  the  Southern 
States,  or  even  of  the  Border  States,  to  whom  it  seems  more  peeuliariy 
addressed,  with  any  conviction  that  the  position  of  the  proprietors  in  the 
British  West  India  colonies  had  been  improved  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  The  owners  of  four  millions  o£  alavee 
have  constantly  alleged  that  the  British  government,  by  converting  seven 
hundred  thousand  slaves  into  free  labourers,  had  destroyed  the  prosperity  of 
their  West  India  colonies  by  practically  repealing  the  divine  law  that  all  men 
must  work, — that  by  the  sweat  of  hif  brow  every  man  should  eat  his  bread* 
They  have  pointed  especially  to  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  British 
West  India  islands— -Jamaica — ^and  they  have  maintained  that  firom  the 
1st  of  August,  1834,  may  be  dated  the  ruin  of  its  towns,  the  desolation  of 
its  cane-flelds,  the  bankruptcy  of  its  sugar  growers.  The  emancipated  negro^ 
they  affirmed,  will  not  work.  Such  a  consequence  was  indeed  foretold  during 
the  debates  on  the  Abolition  Bill.  It  was  said  that '  of  Jamaica  two-thirds 
were  wood  and  bush — ^by  bush  being  meant,  not  unproliflc  but  uncultivBted 
ground ; — that  it  abounded  in  means  of  support ;  that  the  rivers  teemed  witli 
fish ;  that  the  negroes  possessed  abundance  of  swine  and  poultry.  Their 
numbers  were  too  few  to  produce  a  competition  for  land ;  they  would  obtain 
it  at  a  nominal  rent,  or  become  squatters.  Would  not  the  free  labourers,  it 
was  asked,  rather  cultivate  the  soil  on  their  own  account  than  work  for 
wages.  These  were  the  opinions  of  the  earl  of  Belmore.f  The  duke  of 
Wellington  held  that  it  was  absurd  to  expect  that  the  negroes  in  such  m 
climate  as  that  of  the  West  Indies  would  work  as  regular  agriculturists 
unless  they  were  obliged  to  work.:(  To  this  argument  lord  Brougham 
answered,  that  if  it  were  the  nature  of  the  negro,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  find  a  delight  in  cultivating  his  ground  after  his  day's  work  was 
at  an  end,  surely  he  would  not  so  alter  his  nature  as  to  refuse  voluntary  work 
when  this  new  airangement  came  into  operation.§  In  too  many  cases  the 
negro  did  refuse  to  work  at  the  especial  business  of  sugar  cultivatioa,  to 
which  he  had  formerly  been  driven  by  the  fear  of  the  whip.  Upon  the 
growers  of  sugar-cane^,  who  combined  the  business  of  the  cultivator  with 
that  of  the  manufacturer  in  producing  rum  and  sugar,  the  Emancipation  Act, 

•   "  Times,"  March  20,  1862. 
t  Hanmrd,  yoL  xx.  coL  511. 
i  Ibid.,  col.  618. 
§  Ibid.,  col.  522. 
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especially  in  Jamaica,  came  like  a  destroyiDg  blight.  It  was  not  a  sudden 
uprooting  of  the  solid  foundations  of  a  real  prosperity,  for  every  estate  was 
encumbered,  and  every  planter  embarrassed ;  but  it  destroyed  the  system 
which  had  still  enabled  the  proprietors  profitably  to  supply  the  markets  with 
their  produce  by  compelliug  the  greatest  amount  of  work  at  the  smallest 
pay  out  of  the  slave  population.  When  hired  labour  became  dear,  or 
impossible  to  be  procured  at  all, — when  a  white  or  coloured  population  could 
not  labour  with  the  physical  energy  of  the  black  under  a  tropical  sun, — 
there  came  insolvency,  forced  sales  of  estates,  amazing  reduction  in  the  value 
of  all  property,  families  connected  with  West  Indian  interests  reduced  &om 
opulence  to  poverty. 

Ten  years  after  the  Emancipation,  whilst  Exeter  Hall  still  boldly  main- 
tained the  unmixed  good  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  there  were  writers  and 
speakers  who  denounced  the  eloquence  of  Exeter  Hall  as  <'  rose-pink  senti* 
mentalism.*'  Those  who  in  1833  dreaded  that  the  negro  would  not  work* 
were  too  true  prophets  of  a  certain  amount  of  evil.  Whilst  lord  Brougham 
and  others  had  believed  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  demand  and  supply  would 
operate  upon  the  freed  negro,  the  experience  of  a  considerable  period  had 
shown,  it  was  thus  quaintly  alleged,  that  they  had  not  so  operated :  ^  The 
West  Indies,  it  appears,  are  short  of  labour ;  as,  indeed,  is  very  conceivable 
ih  those  circumstances.  When  a  black  man,  by  working  about  half  an  hour 
a  day  (such  is  the  calculation),  can  supply  himself,  by  aid  of  sun  and  soil, 
with  as  much  pumpkin  as  will  suffice,  he  is  likely  to  be  a  little  stijOT  to  raise 
into  hard  work !  Supply  and  demand,  which,  science  says,  should  be  brought 
to  bear  on  him,  have  an  uphill  task  of  it  with  such  a  man.  Strong  sun  sup- 
lies  itself  gratis,  rich  soil  in  those  unpeopled  or  half-peopled  regions  almost 
gratis ;  these  are  his  '  supply,'  and  half  an  hour  a  day,  directed  upon  these, 
will  produce  pumpkin,  which  is  his  *  demand.'  The  fortunate  Black  man, 
very  swiftly  does  he  settle  his  \ccount  with  supply  aud  demand : — not  so 
swiftly  the  less  fortunate  White  man  of  those  tropical  localities.  A  bad  case 
his,  just  now.  He  himself  cannot  work ;  and  his  black  neighbour,  rich  in 
pumpkin,  is  in  no  haste  to  help  him."*  Ten  years  roll  on,  and  still  the  Black 
man  **  can  listen  to  the  less  fortunate  White  man's  demand,  and  take  his  own 
time  in  supplying  it.",t  One  amongst  the  ablest  of  recent  authors  goes  to 
the  West  Indies,  in  1859,  and  describes,  in  Jamaica,  the  negro  *'  lying  at  his 
ease  under  his  cotton-tree,  and  declining  to  work  after  ten  o*clock  in  the 
morning.  *  No,  tankee,  Massa,  me  tired  now.  Me  no  want  more  money.* "  J 
The  first  desire,  says  Mr.  Trollope,  of  man  in  a  state  of  civilization  is  for 
property.  "  The  negro  has  no  such  desire."  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Eng- 
lishmen, whether  prompted  or  not  by  Exeter  Hall,  will  not  assent  to  the  doc- 
trine, to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  its  enforcement,  "  that  no  Black  man 
who  will  not  work  according  to  what  ability  the  gods  have  given  him  for 
working,  has  the  smallest  right  to  eat  pumpkin,  or  to  any  fraction  of  land  that 
will  grow  pumpkin,  however  plentiful  such  land  may  be ;  but  has  an  indisput- 
able and  perpetual  right  to  be  compelled,  by  the  real  proprietors  of  said  land, 

*  Carlyle,  ''Iiatter-Day  FAmphleta :  The  Nigger  Question  ;"*  first  pabiiahed  im  1849.     . 

+  Ibid. 

t  Anthonv  Trollope,  **  The  West  Indies,"  p.  64. 
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to  do  competent  work  for  his  living.'**  The  traveller  tbrougli  Jamaica  maj 
ride  on  for  days  and  only  see  a  "cane-piece"  here  and  there;  but  very 
frequently  on  the  roadside  are  to  be  seen  the  pleasant  gardens  or  provision- 
grounds  of  the  negroes.  In  these  are  cocoa  trees,  bread-fruit  trees,  oranges, 
mangoes,  limes,  plantains,  and  other  tall  food-producing  plants.  The  yam  is 
there  in  great  profusion,  with  a  score  of  other  edibles.  ''  Then  one  sees  also 
in  these  provision-grounds,  patches  of  coffee,  and  arrow-root,  and  occasionally 
also  patches  of  8ugar-cane."t  So  the  black  man,  then,  is  not  altogether  idle, 
fie  has  not  wholly  gone  back  in  his  free  condition  to  a  state  of  uncivilisatiou. 
His  oraDges,  and  his  bread-fruit,  and  his  yam,  will  grow  with  little  labour. 
Having  these  he  does  not  care  for  the  half-crown  a-day  which  he  would  be 
paid  for  digging  cane-holes.  Whilst  in  Jamaica  there  are  eleven  acres  of  land 
to  one  man,  and  that  land  will  yield  subsistence  for  scraping  it,  it  is  di£Eicult 
to  say  how  any  new  competition  of  free  labourers  could  change  the  habits  of 
the  negro.  The  case  is  essentially  different  in  Barbadoes,  where  there  is  no 
unoccupied  land.  This  little  island  is  fully  peopled  with  negroes,  and  every 
negro  works  as  a  free  labourer  in  the  cane-£elds  or  th&  mills,  without  hesitat- 
ing to  work  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  exportation  of  sugar  from 
that  island  has  been  more  than  doubled  since  the  Emancipation.  In  some 
.islands,  such  as  St.  YiDoent,  the  exportation  of  sugar  has  declined  one-half. 
But  the  exportation  of  arrow-root  has  increased  twenty-fold.  In  other  islands 
immigrations  of  coolies  have  supplied  the  labour  which  the  negro  reluctantly 
performs.  It  has  not  displaced  his  labour,  but  has  left  him  to  the  lazy  but 
not  wholly  improvident  enjoyment  of  his  own  provision-ground.  The  changes 
in  the  political  circumstances  of  the  world  hold  out  to  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors some  cultivation  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  the  sugar-cane. 
Some  islands  grow  cotton,  and  they  probably  will  grow  much  more.  Whilst 
there  is  lamentation,  and  no  doubt  justly,  over  the  reverses  of  the  planters 
in  particular  islands  or  districts,  it  is  stoutly  maintained  that  the  colonies 
generally  are  flourishing.  It  is  universally  maintained  that  the  negro  is  pros- 
pering.^  This  condition  of  things,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience, 
is  perhaps  as  satisfactory  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  a  persistence  in  the  sin  of  slavery  would  have  been.  Most 
truly  is  it  said  by  Mr.  Trollope,  that  "  the  discontinuance  of  a  sin  is  always 
the  commencement  of  a  struggle."  Whether  with  the  notable  fact  that  "  the 
black  African  alone  of  wild  men  can  live  among  men  civilized,"  §  he  will 
refuse  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  customary  labours  of  civilization 
amongst  the  whites,  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved  where  the  rich  lands  are  so 
abundant  that  they  yield  no  rent,  for  the  inferior  lands  remain  uncultivated. 
Jf  this  law  of  political  economy  be  true,  the  time  may  not  be  very  distant 
when  the  negro  will  cease  to  despise  property,  and  not  having  land  for 
nothing,  will  not  continue  to  sit  "up  to  the  ears  in  pumpkins,  imbibing 
sweet  pulps  and  juices."  However  that  may  be,  the  question  of  slavery  or 
no  slavery  was  not  a  question  of  imports  and  exports.    The  conscience  of 

♦  **Latter-Day  Pamphlets." 
+  Trollope,  p.  28. 
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England  eould  not  rest  happj  under  the  load  of  injustice,  and  she  at  once 
threw  off  the  burthen  and  the  shame. 

Whilst  the  British  legislature  was  decreeing  that  within  a  few  years  no 
alave  should  exist  in  the  empire,  and  was  providing  as  far  as  it  could  for  tho 
moral  and  religious  education  of  children  who  woidd  instantly  become  free,  a 
beginning  was  made  in  the  reformation  of  a  crying  evil  which,  however,  was 
surrounded  with  difficulties  almost  as  great  as  those  of  negro  emancipation. 
The  condition  of  children  in  our  Factories  had  long  been  one  of  neglected 
education,  of  excessive  labour,  producing  together  the  miserable  effect  of 
stunted  intellects  and  diseased  bodies.  On  the  day  when  Mr.  Stanley  intro- 
duced his  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery,  lord  Ashley  moved  that  tho 
house  should  go  into  a  Committee  on  the  Factories  Bill,— a  Bill  not  only  to 
prevent  the  overworking  of  children  in  factories ;  but  to  limit  the  hours  of 
adult  labour.  The  government  proposed  by  lord  Althorp  to  refer  the  bill  to 
a  Select  Committee.  A  Commission  had  been  appointed  in  a  previous  Session' 
with  a  view  to  obtain  information,  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  legislate 
without  having  had  time  to  read  their  Beport,  and  the  voluminous  evidence 
which  it  contained.  He  contended  that  the  effect  of  reducing  the  hours  of 
labour  might  increase  iho  power  of  foreigners  to  compete  in  the  British 
market,  thus  causing  the  decline  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country,  and  producing  misery  among  the  manufacturing  population.  He 
desired  to  see  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  Bill,  by  which  protection  to 
children  properly  so  called  would  be  increased,  whilst  adults  should  be  left 
unshackled  and  unrestricted.  He  moved  that  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee,  to  whom  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  make  provisioUy. 
1st,  that  no  child  who  had  not  entered  upon  its  fourteenth  year  should 
labour  more  than  eight  hours  a-day ;  2ndly,  for  securing  opportunities  of 
educating  the  children  during  the  times  they  were  not  employed ;  and  8rdly, 
that  a  system  of  inspection  be  enforced  throughout  the  factories  so  as  to 
ensure  the  execution  of  the  above  provisions.  The  amendment  of  lord 
Althorp  was  opposed,  not  without  considerable  heat,  upon  the  ground  that 
delay  would  be  caused  if  the  matter  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee ;. 
and  that  the  protection  should  extend  beyond  those  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen.* The  plea  for  instant  legislation  was  one  of  the  frequent  manifestations 
that  philanthropy  too  often  exhibits  of  an  infantine  impatience  for  the  cure 
of  a  malady,  without  stopping  to  consider  the  greater  derangements  of 
society  which  a  sudden  and  strong  remedy  might  induce.  The  proposition  of 
the  government  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three.  The  Bill  went 
into  Committee ;  when  lord  Ashley  proposed  to  limit  the  labour  in  factories 
to  ten  hours  daily  till  the  employed  were  eighteen  years  of  age.  Lord 
Althorp  moved  as  au  amendment  that  the  hours  of  daily  work  should  be 
limited  to  eight  until  children  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  Com- 
mittee divided  against  the  proposal  of  eighteen  years,  rejecting  it  by  a  majority 
of  a  hundred  and  forty-five.  Lord  Ashley,  finding,  he  said,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  completely  defeated  him,  surrendered  the  Bill  into  his  hands.  The 
Bill,  whose  operations  were  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834,- 
provided  regulations  for  the  employment  of  children  which  were  to  come 
into  gradual  operation.  School  attendance  was  to  be  cared  for,  and  medical 
superintendence  was  directed.    Four  Factory  Commissioners  were  appointed 
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to  watch  over  the  operation  of  the  Act.  This  first  attempt  at  legislation  upon 
a  great  social  question  was  materially  amended  bj  the  statute  of  the  preieni 
Queen  (7  Vict.  c.  15.) 

There  were  two  other  great  questions  before  the  parliament  of  1833, 
which  necessarily  inyolved  changes  of  system,  by  some  accounted  dangerous, 
by  most  received  as  an  absolute  necessity  concurrent  with  the  progress  of 
society.  One  of  these  was  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  v^ich  would 
expire  upon  a  year's  notice  after  the  1st  of  August,  1833.  A  Secret  Com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  in  May,  1832.  Its  Beport,  presented  in  August 
of  that  year,  was  printed,  and  the  transactions  of  the  great  Corporation  would 
no  longer  be  secret.  A  new  Charter  was  granted,  for  a  limited  period,  by  an 
Act  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  29th  of  August,  1883.  The  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  the  Governor  and,*  Company  were  to  end  upon  one  year's 
notice  given  at  the  end  of  ten  years  afber  August,  1834.  All  other  banks 
having  more  than  six  partners  were  restricted  from  issuing  notes  or  bills 
within  sixty-five  miles  of  London.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  and  of  its 
branches  were  to  be  a  legal  tender,  except  at  the  Bank  and  its  branches. 
Weekly  returns  of  bullion,  and  of  notes  in  circulation,  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  order  to  publication  in  the  London  Ghuette. 
These  were  the  more  important  provisions  of  the  Act.  In  another  ten  yean 
the  constitution  of  the  Bank  was  necessarily  remodelled. 

The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been  renewed  for  twenty  years 
in  1813,  during  which  term  they  were  to  retain  the  exclusive  trade  to  China. 
The  trade  to  India  was  partially  thrown  open.  In  the  session  of  1838,  the 
success  even  of  the  limited  experiment  of  private  trade  had  sufficiently  shown, 
thairif  British  commercial  intercourse  with  India  should  be  freed  firom  the 
restrictions  that  still  pressed  upon  it,  and  that  if  China  could  be  opened  to 
general  enterprise,  a  vast  market  would  be  created  for  our  produce  and  manu- 
factures. The  charter  was  in  1833  renewed  for  twenty  years.  The  territorial 
government  of  India  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Company.  Its  eiist- 
ence  as  a  commercial  body  was  to  be  wound  up  after  the  22nd  of  April,  1834. 
All  the  regulations  which  interfered  with  the  free  admission  of  Europeans  to 
India,  and  their  free  residence  there,  were  to  cease.  The  government  of  India 
was  to  be  in  a  Governor-General  and  Couucillors.  A  Law  Commission  was  to 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  jurisdiction  of  existing  courts  of  justice  and 
the  operation  of  the  laws.  No  native,  nor  any  natural-bom  subject  of  the 
King  resident  in  India,  should  be  disabled  from  holding  office  on  account  of 
his  religion,  place  of  birth,  descent,  or  colour.  Slavery  was  to  be  mitigated, 
and  abolished  as  soon  as  practicable.  We  shall  have  to  show,  in  a  future  view 
of  British  industry,  what  vast  results  were  accomplished  by  the  assertion  of 
the  principle  for  which  the  traders  of  England  had  been  contending  for  gene- 
rations— that  monopolies  were  injurious  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  considered  it  important  to  display,  at  some 
length,  the  vast  amount  of  work  of  the  highest  interest  which  was  effected 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Beformed  Parliament.  The  prorogation  took  place 
on  the  29th  of  August.  There  was  no  exaggeration  in  the  boast  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  thus  addressed  the  King  upon  his  throne : 
^'  Sire,  in  reviewing  our  labours  of  the  last  seven  months,  it  may,  I  think,  be 
truly  said,  that  the  history  of  Parliament  will  not  famish  a  Session  so  wholly 
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engrossed  and  overwhelmed  with  matters  so  various  and  so  difficult  in  their 
character,  and  so  deeply  important  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  empire,  as  this 
Session.*  We  have  seen  that  many  of  the  discussions  on  "  matters  so  various 
and  so  difficult  *'  had  abiding  results ;  that  the  legislation  of  the  year  was  the 
commencement  of  a  succession  of  political  and  social  improvements  whose 
value  we  are  now  all  ready  to  acknowledge.  This  was  the  first  genial  seed- 
time, when  the  "  good  seed"  might  be  expected  to  fall  into  ''  good  ground,*' 
and  "  bring  forth  fruit."  Nevertheless  men's  minds  were  much  divided  upon 
the  question  of  what  was  ^*  good  seed.'*  Such  division  effectually  prevented, 
during  this  season  of  hope,  as  it  has  prevented  for  many  succeeding  years, 
any  favourable  result  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  Ballot.  It  was 
a  subject  in  great  part  new  to  Parliament,  when,  in  1838,  Mr.  Grote  made 
this  question  his  own,  and  continued  for  six  years  to  maintain  his  conviction 
of  the  necessity  for  secret  voting,  with  that  temperate  judgment,  that  unob- 
trusive learning,  that  calm  philosophy,  which  subsequently  he  has  devoted 
with  rare  success  to  labours  probably  more  congenial  than  pariiamentary 
excitement.  On  the  25th  of  April  he  moved,  *^  that  it  is  expedient  that  the 
Totes  at  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  be  taken  by  way  of  ballot.  *  *  The 
principle  of  the  Ballot  has  been  repeatedly  expounded  in  more  recent  times, 
but  never  with  greater  success  than  during  the  period  when  the  question  was 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grote.  Year  afler  year  he  gained  new  adherents  to  the 
{urinciple.  He  had  one  hundred  and  six  supporters  in  1833 ;  he  had  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  in  1839.  Since  1848,  under  the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Henry 
Berkeley,  its  supporters  have  groi^n  fewer  and  fewer  every  year.  In  1848  it 
was  carried  by  a  small  majority.  "  Such  reaction  of  opinion,'*  it  has  been 
observed,  *^  upon  a  popular  measure,  is  more  significant  of  ultimate  failure 
Ihan  a  steady  position,  without  progress  indeed,  yet  without  revenea^^'t 


*  Hansard,  toL  zz.  ool.  901. 
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bourne Administration — The  Budget — Prorogation — The  Grey  Banquet  at  Bdinbnxgh — 
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Thb  great  measure  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  for  1834  was  the  passing 
of  the  Act  for  "  the  Amendment  and  hotter  Administration  of  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales."  That  session  was  opened  on  the 
4th  of  February,  and  concluded  on  the  15th  of  August.  The  Speaker,  in  his 
Address  to  the  King  on  the  day  of  prorogation,  said,  that  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Bill  had  almost  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  session 
occupied  the  unwearied  attention  of  the  Commons.  It  was  impossible,  he 
continued,  for  them  to  approach  a  subject  of  such  infinite  delicacy  and  such 
immense  importance  *^  without  much  of  apprehension,  and,  he  might  say, 
much  of  alarm."  It  was  several  years  before  the  apprehension  and  alarm 
passed  away ;  before  the  hope  of  the  Speaker  could  be  generally  entertained, 
**  that  its  benefits  will  bo  as  lasting  as  they  will  be  grateful  to  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  society.*'  The  Bill  was  brought  in  by  lord  Althorp  on  the  17th  of 
April.  To  understand  the  scope  of  the  Parliamentary  proceedings,  we  must 
notice  with  some  detail  the  preliminary  steps  of  a  Commission  which  was 
appointed  in  1832,  "  to  make  a  full  inquiry  into  the  practical  operation  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  those  Laws  are  administered.*'  These 
Commissioners  were  also  charged  to  report  their  opinion  as  to  "  what  improve- 
ments might  beneficially  be  made  in  these  laws,  and  in  the  manner  of  admi- 
nistering them."  This  Eeport  was  signed  by  Charles  James  Blom field,  bishop 
of  London  ;  John  Bird  Sumner,  bishop  of  Chester ;  and  by  Sturges  Bourne, 
Nassau  W.  Senior,  Henry  Bishop,  Henry  Gawler,  W.  Coulson,  James  Trail^ 
and  Edwin  Chadwick, — all  known  to  the  public  for  their  capacity  to  deal  with 
a  question  which  had  never  yet  been  approached  in  a  philosophical  and  coura- 
geous spirit  of  legislation. 

The  Beport  of  the  Commissioners,  dated  the  20th  of  February,  1834,  was 
preceded  by  the  publication  of  "  Extracts  from  the  information  received," 
which  volume  was  addressed  to  viscount  Melbourne,  Secretary  of  State  for 
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the  Home  Department.  The  CommiBsioners,  in  their  introductory  letter  to 
this  Yolume,  expressed  their  belief  that,  although  only  a  small  part  of  the 
evidence  which  they  were  preparing  to  report,  it  contained  more  information 
on  the  subject  to  which  it  related  than  had  ever  been  afforded  to  the  country. 
These  extracts  were  very  largely  circulated;  and  they  contributed  in  a 
remarkable  manner  to  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  the  utmost 
publicity  and  the  freest  discussion  afford  the  best  security  for  an  eventual 
triumph  of  sound  statesmanship  over  popular  prejudice,  enabling  a  govern- 
ment resolutely  to  labour  for  the  removal  of  a  deeply-rooted  mischief — a  task 
whose  difficulties  might  have  appeared  almost  insurmountable  when  ''the 
inveterate  canker"  had  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the  largest  portion  of  the 
community. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  poor-rate  at  the  close  of  the  American  War  in 
1783  was  2,132,487/.  In  half  a  century,  that  is,  in  1833,  the  amount  had 
risen  to  8,606,501/.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  first  period 
was  about  eight  millions ;  in  the  second  period  about  fourteen  millions.  The 
poor-rate  levy  had  increased  300  per  cent.;  the  population  had  increased 
nbout  75  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  increase  of  taxation,  the  fluctuation 
of  the  currency,  and  other  disturbing  causes,  had  contributed  to  produce  this 
enormous  increase,  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  that 
there  was  something  beyond  the  mere  pressure  of  the  times  which  had  long 
deranged  the  usual  relation  of  labour  and  wages,  and  had  produced,  amongst 
the  agricultural  labourers  especially,  a  reliance  upon  other  means  of  support 
than  their  own  industry  and  foresight.  There  had  been  several  successful 
experiments  of  a  parochial  struggle  against  the  mischievous  system,  which 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  proceeding  to  a  consummation  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  whole  renttd  of  the  country  being  swallowed  up,  not  by  poverty 
but  by  pauperism.  Two  or  three  remarkable  men  had  been  able  to  show,  in 
their  respective  localities,  that  a  consistent  assertion  of  a  principle  might 
arrest  the  evil  which  a  nation  deplored,  but  of  which  few  could  see  the  way  to 
a  remedy.  Of  the  parish  of  Cookham,  in  Berkshire,  more  than  thirty  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Whateley  was  the  vicar.  Under  his  active  promotion  and  superintendence 
the  most  important  reforms  had  been  produced  in  an  agricultural  population, 
which,  in  common  with  the  populations  of  all  the  southern  counties,  had  sunk 
into  the  lowest  state  of  pauper  degradation.  "  The  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  good  old  English  labourer,  who  in  former  times  had  boasted 
with  honest  pride  that  he  never  was  beholden  to  a  parish  officer,  was  destroyed 
altogether."  *  Upon  the  termination  of  Mr.  Whateley's  pastoral  residence 
in  Cookham  for  forty  years,  his  parishioners  presented  him  with  a  service  of 
plate.  In  his  address  of  thanks  he  told  them,  that  they,  with  no  precedent  to 
refer  to,  no  authority  to  quote,  had  carried  into  active  operation  the  great 
principles  upon  which  the  new  Foor-Law  Amendment  Bill  was  founded.  The 
•4ie8truction  of  the  allowance  system  in  aid  of  wages  was  the  foremost  of  the 
principles  to  which  Mr.  Whateley  alluded.  You  have  effected,  he  said,  "  a 
saving  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  the  ratepayers ;  but  you  did  that  which 
was  worth  more  than  double  the  money — ^you  bettered  the  condition  while 

*  Mr.  Wbatele7*8  Bvidenoe. 
VOL.  vm.— 246. 
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you  improved  the  xnannerB  and  morals  of  the  lower  orders  to  a  'degree  that  is 
scarcely  credible.  .  .  .  You  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  placed  a  Bible 
in  every  house,  blankets  upon  every  bed,  fuel  upon  every  fire,  clothes  upon 
every  back,  and  plenty  of  wholesome  food  in  every  pantry.'*  There  vras 
another  great  principle  upon  which  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Bill  was 
founded.  Southwell,  in  Nottinghamshire,  deserves  especial  mention  as  having 
been  the  parish  where,  with  the  humble  experience  of  an  overseer  of  the 
poor,  one  of  the  most  energetic,  clear-headed,  and  truly  benevolent  poor-law 
reformers  saw  clearly  what  great  efibcts  would  result  from  refusing  out-door 
relief  to  the  able-bodied  poor,  and  offering  the  workhouse  as  a  test  of  desti- 
tution. Mr.  Nicholls,  afterwards  sir  George  Nicholls,  in  1821  addressed  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Nottingham  Journal,"  which  were  sub- 
sequently collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Eight  Letters  on  the 
Poor-Laws,  by  an  Overseer.**  In  the  parish  of  Southwell  at  that  time  there 
was  living,  under  the  shade  of  the  magnificent  collegiate  church,  a  pauper 
population  constantly  supported  in  their  demands  upon  the  rates  by  a  bench 
of  magistrates  assembled  weekly  in  petty  sessions.  There  was  a  paid  over- 
seer to  assist  the  ordinary  overseers ;  there  was  a  workhouse  maintained  at  a 
considerable  expense,  without  order  or  discipline,  which  had  become  the  resort 
of  the  idle  and  profligate  of  both  sexes.  Under  the  bench  of  magistrates  and 
the  paid  overseer  the  circle  of  pauperism  became  so  widened  as  to  embrace 
nearly  the  whole  labouring  population.  Self-reliance  and  provident  habits 
were  destroyed.  "  In  youth  and  in  age,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  seasons 
of  abundance  and  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  with  low  prices  or  with  high  prices, 
the  parish  was  still  looked  to  and  relied  upon  as  an  unfailing  resource  to 
which  everyone  clung,  and  from  which  every  poor  man  considered  that  he  had  a 
right  to  obtain  the  supply  of  every  want,  even  although  such  want  was  caused 
by  his  own  indolence,  vice,  or  improvidence.'**  The  remedy  for  this  evil  was 
effected  by  discontinuing  employment  by  the  parish ;  by  refusing  allowances 
in  aid  of  wages ;  by  withholding  the  payment  of  rents  of  cottages ;  by  excusing 
none  from  paying  the  poor's-rate ;  by  establishing  a  school  where  the  children 
of  labourers  burdened  with  large  families  might  be  fed  and  taught  during  the 
day;  and  by  making  workhouse  relief  the  foundation  of  all  other  reforms. 
The  workhouse  principle  insured  the  non-acceptance  of  parish  relief  unless 
under  circumstances  of  actual  want ;  such  want  being,  at  the  same  time, 
always  certain  of  finding  the  relief  of  which  it  stood  in  need.  By  these 
energetic  means,  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  reduced  from 
2,0062.  in  1820-21  to  5172.  in  1823-24.  The  examples  of  Southwell,  and  of 
Bingham,  a  parish  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Trent,  ''  were  therefore  of 
infinite  value  to  the  Commissioners,  on  whom  had  devolved  the  duty  of  devis- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  abuses  of  the  Poor-Laws ;  and  they  were  relied  upon 
accordiugly  as  instances  of  substantial  reforms,  founded  upon  and  growing 
out  of  the  practical  application  of  a  principle  simple  and  effective,  and  that 
might  be  reasonably  expected,  wherever  it  was  adapted,  to  be  as  effective  as 
it  had  proved  in  the  case  of  these  two  parishes."  t 

*  **  Statement  of  tbc  Proceedings  at  Sonthwell,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  NichollB  in  1834,  at  tlit 
Tdquest  of  tbe  Inquiry  Gommunioners. 

t  *'  Hicitoxy  of  the  English  Poor  Law,**  by  Sir  George  Nicholls,  toL  ii.  p.  250. 
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In  the  Beport  of  the  CommiBsioners  of  Inquiry  the  workhonse  of  South- 
well is  described  as  oue  of  the  few  instances  of  a  place  in  which  the  aged 
and  impotent  are  maintained  in  comfort,  and  the  able-bodied  supported,  but 
under  such  restrictions  as  not  to  induce  them  to  prefer  it  to  a  life  of  inde- 
pendent labour.  Let  us  compare  such  a  workhouse  system  with  that  which 
prevailed  in  parishes  where  the  great  ambition  of  the  managers  of  the  poor 
was  to  make  the  condition  of  the  pauper  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent labourer.  Some  of  the  details  brought  to  light  by  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  are  almost  too  ludicrous  to  be  readily  believed  by  those  of  the 
present  generation.  And  yet  no  one  who  had  experience  of  the  parish  busi- 
ness of  the  time  of  George  IV.  and  William  lY.  would  hesitate  to  admit 
their  correctness  to  the  fullest  extent.  Mr.  Chadwick  goes  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Beading.  The  governor  of  the  workhouse  little  knew  the 
quality  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Q.  "  What  description 
of  food  do  you  give  those  under  your  charge  ?"  A.  "  Good  wholesome  victuals 
as  anybody  would  wish  to  taste.  You  shall  taste  it  yourself.  We  give  them 
all  meat  three  times  a  week.  The  working  men  have  a  bellyful.  We  never 
weigh  aDythiDg,  and  there  is  no  styit,  so  as  they  do  not  waste  anything.  Then 
they  have  good  table-beer  and  good  ale.'*  The  querist  then  asked  whether 
he  might  say  that  not  only  was  the  condition  of  those  under  the  complacent 
governor's  care  better  as  regarded  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  comfort,  than 
the  labourers  who  toil  out  of  doors,  but  that  they  were  under  no  uncertainty, 
and  had  no  anxiety  about  providing  for  themselves.  "  Yes,  sir ;  you  may 
say  that.  You  may  say,  too,  that  they  are  better  off  than  one-half  of  the 
n^payers  out  of  the  house."  *  In  this  favoured  parish  of  Beading  the 
management  of  the  out-paupers  was  equally  characteristic,  they  having  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  wages  allowed  them  without  work  as  could  have  been 
obtained  by  independent  labourers  with  hard  work.  It  was  the  same  every- 
where. The  pauper  was  the  favoured  of  God's  creatures.  Imposture  and 
crime  were  bountifully  rewarded,  whilst  industry  and  frugality  met  either 
with  neglect  or  with  persecution.  There  was  a  systematic  slavery  enforced 
in  many  parishes  almost  as  cruel  and  certainly  as  demoralising  as  the  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Hickson,  a  manufacturer  at  Northampton,  a  trades- 
man in  London,  and  the  owner  of  land  at  Stansford  in  Kent,  thus  describes 
his  country  experience.  Some  circumstance  had  occurred  which  obliged  him 
to  part  with  a  hard-working  industrious  man,  who  had  saved  some  money, 
who  had  cows  and  pigs,  and  who  lived  in  a  well-furnished  cottage.  Mr. 
Hickson  says,  "  He  told  me  at  the  time  I  was  obliged  to  part  with  him, — 
'  Whilst  I  have  these  things  I  shall  get  no  work.  I  must  part  with  them  all. 
I  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  before  any  one  will  employ  me.'  I 
was  compelled  to  part  with  him  at  Michaelmas — he  has  not  yet  got  work, 
and  he  has  no  chimce  of  getting  any  until  he  has  become  a  pauper ;  for,  until 
then,  the  paupers  will  be  preferred  to  him.  He  cannot  get  work  in  his  own 
parish,  and  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  get  any  in  other  parishes."  f  When  the 
hard-working  industrious  man  became  utterly  destitute  he  would  most  pro- 

*  **  Extneta  from  Infbnnation,'*  pp.  216—217. 

t  <*  Eztncta  of  Bndenoe,''  p.  270.     As  to  the  openUon  of  the  Law  of  SetUement^  see  ante, 
p.  67 
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bablj  get  work,  but  his  spirit  would  be  broken.  He  might  become  reckless 
— he  would  certainly  become  surly.  The  administrators  of  parish  relief, 
before  they  administered  to  the  actual  necessities  of  a  poor  man,  were  always 
occupied  in  discussions  about  his  character.  It  was  this  pottering  abont 
"  character,"  about  "governors**  (that  is,  magistrates  and  overseers),  "being 
appointed  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  well,"  that  produced  grievous  injustice  under  the  old  administration  of  the 
Poor-Laws.  The  squire,  the  clergyman,  and  the  farmer,  constituted  them- 
selves a  tribunal  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  encouragement  of  virtue, 
and  they  succeeded  in  producing  either  desperation  or  hypocrisy  amongst 
the  entire  labouring  population.  K  the  junta  was  completed  by  the  addition 
of  a  paid  assistant  overseer  the  discrimination  was  perfect.  Those  who  have 
ever  been  conversant  with  the  workings  of  the  old  system  know  that  squalid 
filth  was  the  test  of  destitution,  and  whining  gratitude,  as  it  was  called,  for 
the  alms  distributed  was  the  test  of  character.  If  a  labourer  with  a  manly 
bearing  came  to  the  overseer,  or  to  the  Parish  Committee,  to  remove  some 
sudden  calamity — if  he  asked  something  to  prevent  him  selling  his  bed — he 
was  insulted.  The  writer  has  seen  the  agonized  tear  of  wounded  pride  start 
from  the  eye,  and  perhaps  the  groan  of  suppressed  indignation  escape  from 
the  lips  ; — if  the  groan  was  heard,  that  man*s  "  character'*  was  gone  for  ever. 
This  pretence  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  evil  did  much  worse 
for  the  community  than  occasional  injustice.  It  led  away  parish  functionaries 
from  the  real  object  of  their  appointment — to  administer  relief  to  the  indigent 
— into  the  belief  that  they  were  the  great  patrons  of  the  whole  labouring 
population,  who  could  never  go  alone  without  their  aid.  They  almost  forced 
the  condition  of  pauperism  upon  the  whole  working  community  by  their 
beautiful  system  of  rewards  and  punishments.  They  forgot  that  it  was  their 
business  to  give  relief  to  destitution,  and  to  destitution  only,  and  so  they 
established  every  sort  of  false  test  to  guide  them  in  the  one  duty  of  their 
office — to  find  out  whether  the  want  was  real,  and  if  so,  to  relieve  it  in  a 
manner  that  would  satisfy  the  necessity  without  destroying  the  honest  pride 
of  self-reliance. 

The  facts  which  we  have  thus  touched  upon  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor- 
Laws  in  the  southern  counties  must  not  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the 
general  condition  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  in  the  north,  and  certainly 
not  as  paralleled  amidst  the  manufacturing  population.  The  Commissioners 
indeed  say  in  their  letter  to  lord  Melbourne,  that  "  the  mal-administration 
which  was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  some  of  the  agricultural  districts 
appears  to  have  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the  country  and  into  the 
manufacturing  tovms.*'  In  the  manufacturing  districts  there  was  a  peremp- 
tory and  comparatively  sudden  necessity  for  the  extension  of  the  allowance 
system,  arising  out  of  the  transition  from  hand  to  power-loom  weaving.  This 
vicissitude  affected  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  Lancashire,  especially  in 
the  country  places,  where  the  power-loom  was  not  used,  but  where  its  effects 
had  reduced  the  wages  of  the  country  weavers  to  a  minimum  which  was  not 
adequate  for  their  maintenance.  In  the  manufacturing  towns  the  power-loom 
created  a  new  but  partial  demand  for  labour,  especially  for  that  of  children. 
To  mitigate  the  inevitable  distress  the  allowance-system  was  applied  to  able- 
bodied  weavers.    The  farmers  in  their  management  of  the  parish  funds  could 
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depress  the  rates  of  wages  below  tlie  natural  level.  The  manufacturens  could 
not  attempt — they  certainly  did  not  attempt — to  imitate  this  practical  oppres- 
sion. The  rate  of  wages  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  did  not  sink  lower  than 
was  to  be  expected  as  the  natural  result  of  an  invention  which  compelled 
them  to  compete  with  the  power  of  steam.* 

On  the  17th  of  April  lord  Althorp  moved  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relative  to  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  in  England 
and  Wales.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  he  said,  that  there  should  be  a  dis- 
cretionary power  vested  in  some  quarter  to  carry  into  effect  recommendations 
calculated  to  introduce  sound  principles  and  the  fruits  of  salutary  experience 
into  the  administration  of  the  Poor-Laws.  It  was  his  intention  therefore  to 
propose* that  his  Majesty  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  Central  Board  of 
Commissioners,  invested  with  extraordinary  power  to  enable  it  to  accomplish 
the  object  proposed.  The  Bill  introduced  by  lord  Althorp  was  founded  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  It  had  remained  a 
month  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet,  two  of  the  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  and  Mr.  Senior,  occasionally  attending  to  afford  explana- 
tions.f  The  great  value  of  the  preliminary  inquiry  and  of  the  able  Eeport 
of  the  Commissioners,  as  well  as  the  sedulous  attention  which  was  bestowed 
upon  all  the  details  by  a  Committee  of  seven  members  of  the  Cabinet,  may 
Ito  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  with  very  slight  modifications,  the  Poor-Laws, 
as  they  are  now  administered  throughout  the  country  by  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians acting  under  a  Central  Board,  have  during  twenty-eight  years  been 
prescribed  by  the  legislation  of  1834.  The  proposition  of  this  great  measure 
was  very  favourably  received  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  second  read- 
ing was  carried  by  a  large  majority ;  ayes,  299 ;  noes,  20. 

Between  the  sconed  reading  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  the  third  reading  on 
the  Ist  of  July,  a  most  powerful  opposition  had  been  got  up  against  the  mea- 
sure. It  was  maintained,  and  of  course  popularly  believed,  that  it  was  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  against  the  poor ;  that  the  endeavour  to  take  the  relief 
of  the  necessitous  out  of  the  hands  of  benevolent  magistrates  was  to  expose 
the  poor  to  the  grinding  tyranny  of  centralization  which  could  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  local  or  individual  'wants.  The  metropolitan  parishes,  whose 
select  vestries  had  long  enjoyed  a  fi&me  for  the  most  outrageous  jobbery,  were 
amongst  the  loudest  opponents  of  the  measure.  The  sentiments  of  Mary- 
lebone  were  spoken  by  sir  Samuel  Whalley,  who  maintained  that  the  power 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Commissioners — "  to  these  bashaws,  to  these 

three-tailed  bashaws,  was  subversive  of  all  constitutional  principles 

He  believed  that  one  of  the  effects  of  this  measure  would  be,  that  men  of 
character  would  abstain  from  filling  parochial  offices,  while  those  who  under- 
took them  must  consent  to  be  the  degraded  tools  of  the  Commissioners.* '{ 
On  the  day  of  the  second  reading  the  Common  Council  of  London  had,  with 
only  two  dissentient  voices,  agreed  to  a  petition  againist  the  Bill.  Mr.  Grote, 
one  of  the  members  for  the  City,  nevertheless  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
approval  of  the  main  ends  of  the  Bill,  and  of  the  new  machinery  by  which 
those  ends  were  to  be  accomplished.    He  declared  that  so  strong  was  his 
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conyiction  of  tbe  absolute  necessity  of  some  large  remedial  measure  as  an 
uitidote  to  the  overwhelming  evil  of  pauperism — so  firm  was  his  belief  of  the 
necessity  of  some  central  supervising  agency — ^that  if  it  were  to  cost  him  the 
certain  sacrifice  of  his  seat  he  should  feel  bound  to  tell  his  constituents  that 
he  dissented  from  them,  and  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  promote  the  attain- 
ment of  this  necessary,  and  in  the  main  valuable,  remedy.*  Upon  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  the  ayes  were  157,  the  noes  50.  The  duration  of  the 
measure  was  then  limited  to  five  years. 

Between  the  passing  of  the  Bill  by  the  Commons  on  the  2nd  of  July  and 
its  proposed  second  reading  by  the  Lords,  lord  Grey  had  retired  firom  the 
government,  and  lord  Melbourne  had  become  the  head  of  the  administration. 
It  was  not  till  the  2l8t  that  lord  Brougham  moved  the  second  reading.  "My 
lords,*'  he  said,  "  I  should  have  been  unworthy  of  the  task  that  has  been 
committed  to  my  hands,  if  by  any  deference  to  clamour  I  could  have  been 
made  to  swerve  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  this  duty.  The  subject  is  infi- 
nitely too  important,  the  interests  which  it  involves  are  far  too  mighty,  and 
the  duty  correlative 'to  the  importance  of  those  interests  which  the  govern- 
ment I  belong  to  has  to  discharge  is  of  too  lofty,  too  sacred  a  nature,  to 
make  it  possible  for  any  one  who  aspires  to  the  name  of  a  statesman,  or  who 
has  taken  upon  himself  to  counsel  his  sovereign  upon  the  arduous  concerns 
of  his  realm,  to  let  the  dictates  of  clamour  find  any  access  to  his  breast,  and 
make  him  sacrifice  his  principles  to  a  covetousness  of  popular  applau8e.*'t 
Never  were  the  qualities  of  the  great  orator  more  remarkably  displayed  than 
in  this  speech.  Historical  research,  accurate  reasoning,  a  complete  mastery 
of  facts,  majestic  rhetoric, — all  were  brought  to  bear  upon  a  subject  which 
the  mere  utilitarian  would  have  clothed  with  the  repulsive  precision  of  statis- 
tical detail.  The  measure  was  opposed  by  lord  Wynford ;  it  was  supported 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The  House  divided  upon  the  motion  for  the 
second  reading :  contents,  76 ;  non-contents,  13.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Bill  through  both  Houses  many  of  the  clauses  were  strenuously  resisted  in 
Committee.  The  amendments  that  were  carried  were  however  comparatively 
of  little  importance,  and  it  finally  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  14th  of 
August. 

The  three  Commissioners,  Sir  Erankland  Lewis,  Mr.  John  Lefevre,  and 
Mr.  Kicholls,  entered  upon  the  functions  of  their  office  on  the  23rd 
of  August.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1835,  they  issued  their  first  Beport, 
which  clearly  indicated  the  extent  and  complicated  nature  of  the  subjects 
which  had  come  under  their  consideration,  and  furnished  an  evidence  of  the 
sagacity  with  which  they  had  set  in  motion  an  organization  which  was  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  This  vast  machinery,  which,  in 
1860,  was  in  force  in  six  hundred  and  forty-six  unions,  including  14,427 
parishes,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  17,670,938  souls,  has  become  so 
complete  in  its  working,  and  is  so  thoroughly  applied  by  Boards  of  G-uar- 
dians  throughout  the  country,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1834  with 
its  subsequent  amendments  are  perfectly  familiar  to  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  community,  and  therefore  any  analysis  of  its  enactments  would  be  unne- 
cessary in  this  place. 
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When  the  King  closed  the  session  of  1834,  lie  with  great  justice  compli- 
mented the  two  Houses  upon  their  extraordinary  exertions,  and  expressed 
his  deep  sense  of  the  care  and  labour  which  tbej  had  bestowed  upon  the 
public  business.  There  was  one  quality  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  con- 
spicuous as  its  energetic  industry — ^its  patience  under  the  most  wearisome 
inflictions.  That  it  should  have  endured  six  nights  of  debate  on  the  question 
of  the  Bepeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland, — having  the  perfect  certainty  that 
nothing  could  be  produced  by  Irish  members  on  that  subject  which  had  not 
formed  the  staple  of  popular  orations  in  many  a  mob-gathering,  and  that 
what  could  be  replied  would  only  be  a  rose-coloured  version  of  well-known 
facts, — such  a  triumph  of  temper  is  a  signal  instance  of  meekness,  only  to  be 
paralleled  by  that  of  a  creature  generally  obstinate,  and  sometimes  vicious, 
who  was  equally  placid  whether  eating  the  bitter  stem  of  an  artichoke  or  the 
sentimental  traveller's  macaroon.  One  of  the  Irish  members  informs  us  how 
it  became  inevitable  that  such  an  infliction  should  fall  upon  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  insisted  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
that  the  testing  of  the  Bepeal  question  in  Parliament  should  no  longer  be 
delayed.  Mr.  O'Connell  in  vain  remonstrated.  A  cry  was  got  up  in  Ireland 
in  support  of  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor's  patriotism  ;  "  and,  sorely  against  his 
will,  and  with  very  uncomfortable  forebodings,  the  originator  of  the  Bepeal 
movement  had  to  yield,  and  give  notice  tor  an  early  day  of  subjecting  it  to  a 
Faliamtentary  discussion."*  On  the  22nd  of  April  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  a 
speech  which  lasted  nearly  six  hours,  moved  for  a  Committee  **  to  inquire  and 
report  on  the  means  by  which  a  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was 
eficcted ;  on  the  effects  of  that  measure  upon  Ireland ;  and  on  the  probable 
consequences  of  continuiDg  the  legislative  Union  between  both  countries." 
After  a  tremendous  homily  of  the  cruelties  practised  upon  Ireland  in  bar- 
barous times,  and  of  the  bribery  by  which  the  Union  was  effected,  the  debate 
was  adjourned.  On  the  second  night  Mr.  Spring  Bice  occupied  as  long  a 
time  in  showing  what  benefits  Ireland  had  derived  from  the  Union,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving,  as  an  amendment,  that  an  Address  should  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  expressing  the  resolution  of  the  House  to  maintidn  the  legis- 
lative Union  inviolate,  but  persevering  in  giving  its  best  attention  to  the 
removal  of  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  and  to  the  promotion  of  all  well-con- 
sidered measures  of  improvement.  On  the  sixth  night  of  the  debate  five 
hundred  and  twenty-three  members  voted  for  the  Address,  only  thirty-eight 
members  voting  with  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  Address  was  sent  up  to  the  Peers 
for  their  concurrence,  which  was  given  unanimously.  It  was  presented  to 
the  l^ng  by  deputations  from  both  Houses. 

The  consequence  of  the  pledge  of  removing  all  just  causes  of  complaint, 
and  of  promoting  all  well-considered  measures  of  improvement,  was,  tlmt  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  session,  split  the  Whig 
ministry  into  fragments,  and  rendered  their  future  existence  altogether  pre* 
carious.  On  the  27th  of  May  Mr.  Ward,  the  member  for  St.  Albans,  having 
previously  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  propose  certain  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  Church,  moved  a  resolution,  "  That  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Establishment  in  Ireland  exceeds  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant 
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population  ;  and  that,  it  being  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion of  Church  property  in  such  maimer  as  Parliament  may  determine,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  as  now  established  by  law,  ought  to  be  reduced.'*  Mr.  "Ward's 
motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Grote,  lord  Althorp  rose  and  said, 
that  during  Mr.  Grote's  address  circumstances  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
which  induced  him  to  move  that  the  further  debate  on  the  subject  should  be 
adjourned  till  the  following  Monday.  Lord  Althorp  on  that  Monday  explained 
his  reasons  for  adjourning  the  debate,  which  were,  that  four  of  his  colleagues 
had  differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  upon  the  question  of  appropriating 
the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  that  consequently  the 
Cabinet  could  not  agree  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Ward 
was  to  be  met ;  and  that  during  the  speech  of  the  seconder  of  the  motion  of 
the  27th,  he  had  learnt  that  Mr.  Stanley,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  sir  James 
Graham,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  duke  of  Bichmond,  Postmaster- 
General,  and  the  earl  of  Bipon,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  had  resigned  their  offices. 
Lord  Althorp  added,  that  the  course  his  Majesty  had  been  advised  to  adopt, 
had  been  to  issue  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.  Mr.  Ward  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  agree  to  an  address  to  the  Crown  which  affirmed  the  principle  of  lii» 
proposition,  but  declined  withdrawing  his  resolution  in  the  want  of  such 
affirmation.  Upon  this  lord  Althorp  moved  the  previous  question,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six,  thus  negativing 
Mr.  Ward's  resolution.  The  four  vacancies  in  the  ministry  were  filled  up  by 
Mr.  Spring  Bice  being  appointed  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  lord  Auck* 
land  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  marquis  of  Conyngham  Postmaster- 
General  (without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet),  and  the  earl  of  Carlisle  Lord  Privy 
Seal. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  6th  of  June,  the  proposed  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church  was  denounced  by  some  peers  as 
an  "  illegal  and  sacrilegious  measure  of  prospective  spoliation."  Earl  Grey, 
in  a  speech  worthy  of  his  high  character  and  position,  denied  that  the  mea- 
sure looked  to  anything  that  deserved  the  name  of  spoliation.  The  object  of 
the  Commission  was  to  collect  facts,  and  he  and  his  colleaguos  were  prepared 
to  act  upon  the  Commission  so  far  as  this — "  that  when  it  produces  such  a 
body  of  information  as  we  expect,  we  will  take  it  into  consideration,  and  be 
prepared  to  act  upon  it  honestly  and  conscientiously,  with  a  view  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  country."  In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  Prime 
Minister  pretty  clearly  intimated  that  he  was  tired  of  his  position — he  was 
tired  of  a  systematic  opposition  of  their  lordships  to  salutary  improvements  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age — opposition  conducted  in  a  feeling  of 
bitterness  calculated  to  excite  throughout  the  country  a  fisictiouB  spirit  of 
discontent. 

Earl  Grey  disclaimed  the  imputation  as  most  unjust,  that  the  ministry 
would  take  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  give  them  to  the 
Catholic.  Lord  Brougham  declared  that  he  would  as  strenuously  oppose  as 
any  noble  lord  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  a  proposition  to  give  one  single 
fraction  of  the  fund  to  the  Catholic  Church.  These  ministers  said  this,  well 
knowing  the  violent  prejudices  existing  against  any  recognition  of  the  church 
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of  the  majority  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Arnold,  a  liberal  thinker,  but  not  a  respon- 
sible politician,  thought  that  the  surplus  of  the  Protestant  Church  ought  to 
furnish  the  Christian  people  of  Ireland  with  Catholic  clergymen.*  So  thought 
the  promoters  of  the  tJnion. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  House  of  Lords  exhibited  the  unusual  spectacle  of 
a  great  Minister,  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  wholly  losing  his  presence  of 
mind.  The  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of 
Disturbances  in  Ireland  having  been  brought  up,  earl  Grey  said,  "  I  rise,  my 
lords,'* — he  could  proceed  no  further.  Again  he  said,  "  I  rise,  my  lords.'* — 
The  House  cheered,  as  they  had  cheered  before,  but  the  Prime  Minister 
could  not  proceed,  and  he  sat  down.  The  duke  of  Wellington  then  con- 
siderately presented  petitions,  to  afford  earl  Grey  time  to  recover  himself. 
He  at  last  rose,  and  tremulously  said,  ''My  lords,  I  feel  quite  ashamed  of  the  sort 
of  weakness!  show  on  this  occasion,  a  weakness  which  arises firom  my  deep  sense 
of  the  personal  kindness  which,  during  my  having  been  in  his  service,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  Sovereign.  However,  my  lords,  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  which, 
painful  as  it  may  be,  I  must  discharge ;  and  in  rising  to  propose  to  your  lordships 
to  agree  to  the  ileport  which  has  just  been  read,  I  have  to  state  that  I  no  longer 
do  so  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  but  as  an  individual  member  of  parliament, 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  passing  this  Act  to  invest  the  govern- 
ment, in  whatever  hands  the  government  may  be  placed,  with  the  powers 
given  by  this  Bill,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  of  Ireland."  f  In  the  course  of  his  speech  earl  Grey  stated  that 
on  the  previous  day  he  had  received  the  resignation  of  lord  Althorp,  which  he 
had  transmitted  to  the  King.  Former  breaches  had  considerably  weakened 
the  government;  he  felt  that  in  losing  the  assistance  of  his  friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whom  he  considered  as  his  right  arm,  he  saw  no 
alternative,  but  was  compelled,  by  irresistible  necessity,  to  tender  his  own 
resignation.  He  had  desired  to  resign  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
session.  He  had  completed  his  seventieth  year,  and  although  he  might  have 
been  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  held  under  ordinary 
and  easy  circumstances,  considering  the  present  condition  of  a£fairs  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  were  too  much  for  his  strength.  The  circumstances  which 
immediately  led  to  this  decision  of  earl  Grey,  as  well  as  to  that  of  lord  Althorp, 
although  of  great  interest  at  the  time,  are  now  unnecessary  to  detail  with 
minuteness.  They  were  connected  with  the  proposed  renewal  for  one  year  of 
the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  had  been  moved  by  earl  Grey  on  the  1st  of 
July.  The  only  difference  between  that  measure  and  the  one  which  was  about 
to  expire  was  the  omission  of  clauses  by  which  certain  offences  might  be  tried 
by  Court  Martial.  There  was  a  warm  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  drd,  in  which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Littleton,  the  Irish  Secretary,  had 
confidentially  communicated  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  that  the  Irish  government  had 
not  demanded  the  insertion  of  the  clauses  prohibiting  meetings.  In  the  Bill 
introduced  by  earl  Grey  those  clauses  appeared.  Lord  Althorp  had  also 
intimated  to  Mr.  O'Connell  that  they  would  not  be  inserted  in  the  Coercion 
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Bill.  A  majority  of  the  Cabinet  had  determined  to  introduce  the  Bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  offered  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  earl  Ghrej.  Upon  this 
decision  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  resigned.  On  the  10th  of  July  the 
House  of  Commons  adjourned  for  four  days.  On  the  14th  viscount  Melbourne 
stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  his  Majesty  had  honoured  him  with  his 
commands  to  lay  before  him  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  He 
had  undertaken  the  task,  but  it  was  not  yet  completed. 

The  task  which  his  Majesty  had  first  imposed  upon  lord  Melbourne  was  one 
of  insurmountable  difficulty.  It  was  to  effect  '*  an  union  in  the  sernce  of  the 
state  of  all  those  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  respective  parties  in  the 
country.*'  *  The  King  in  desiring  lord  Melbourne  **  t^  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  the  leading  individuals  of  parties/'  specially  mentioned  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  sir  Bobert  Feel,  and  Mr.  Stanley.  In  an  audience  upon  the 
9th  viscount  Melbourne  had  laid  before  his  Majesty  some  of  those  general 
objections  which  pressed  forcibly  upon  his  mind  to  unions  and  coalitions  of 
opposing  parties.  He  wrote  to  the  King  on  the  10th  that  he  considered  the 
successful  termination  of  such  an  attempt  utterly  hopeless.  He  had  no 
personal  dislikes  or  objections ;  on  the  contrary,  for  sdl  the  individuals  in 
question  he  entertained  great  respect.  In  consequence  of  the  communication 
to  sir  Bobert  Feel,  on  the  13th  of  July,  he  wrote  to  the  King  that  such  an 
union  as  that  proposed  could  not,  in  the  present  state  of  parties  and  the 
present  position  of  public  affairs,  hold  out  the  prospect  of  an  efficient  and 
vigorous  administration.  The  King  admitted  on  the  14th  that  the  opinions 
which  had  been  stated  by  sir  Bobert  Feel  and  by  others,  of  the  impracticabilify 
of  his  proposal,  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  conclusive.  The  King  had  evidently 
imagined  that  if  he  could  effect  such  a  union  of  parties,  the  question  of  the 
Irish  church,  upon  which  he  had  recently  expressed  himself  very  strongly, 
in  answer  to  an  address  from  dignitaries  of  the  Establishment,  might  be  set  at 
rest.  The  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Bobert  Feel  were  prepared  to  take 
office,  if  they  had  been  invited  to  do  so  **  without  conditions  as  to  union  with 
others  of  different  political  principles  and  party  connections."  f  The  King 
was  not  prepared  at  that  time  for  so  bold  a  step,  necessarily  involving  a 
dissolution  of  parliament.  On  the  17th  July  lord  Althorp  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  lord  Melbourne  had  completed  his  arrangements  for  the  new 
administration,  under  which  lord  Duncannon  would  occupy  the  place  vacated 
by  the  Fremier,  sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse  would  be  Commissioner  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  himself  (lord  Althorp)  would,  at  the 
desire  of  his  Majesty,  resume  his  former  office.  The  third  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  Coercion  Bill  was  not  proposed.  In  the  Commons 
lord  Althorp  brought  forward  a  less  restrictive  measure,  which  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  forty,  and  was  finally  passed  on  the  26th  of  July. 

Farliament  had  now  a  few  weeks  to  sit  before  the  usual  time  of  proro- 
gation. The  financial  statement  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending 
July  5th,  had  to  be  made.  The  budget  was  a  popular  one.  There  was  an 
estimated  surplus  of  nearly  two  millions,  and  it  was  proposed  to  make  various 
reductions  in  taxation.    The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Almanacs  was  a  concession 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  Kiag,  July  10^  1834,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Lord 
Melbourne  t«  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

t  See  "  Memoirs,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  7oL  ii.  pp.  1  to  18. 
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to  tbe  opinion  that  taxes  upon  knowledge  were  amongst  the  most  objec- 
tionable. The  repeal  of  the  house-tax  was  an  unstatesmanlike  deference  to 
popular  clamour.  The  far  more  objectionable  tax  upon  windows  was  allowed 
to  remain.  Legislators  had  a  glimmering  of  light  as  to  the  impolicy  of  that 
taxation  which  interfered  with  the  processes  of  industry.  Mr.  Foulett 
Thomson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  admitted  that  the  relief  to  be 
experienced  from  the  reduction  of  the  house-tax,  or  any  other  direct  tax,  was 
little  in  comparison  to  that  which  would  have  been  derived  from  the  reduction 
of  the  taxes  on  glass,  paper,  and  cotton.  Yet,  as  the  house-tax  had  been  a 
cause  of  general  and  loud  complaint,  it  was  right  to  take  it  off.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  was  not  sure  that  those  who  clamoured  most  suffered  most ;  the  removal 
of  the  house-tax  was  merely  a  bonus  to  the  landlord;  the  removal  of 
the  glass-tax  would  be  a  bonus  to  every  class  of  the  community.  Before 
the  prorogation  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  was  carried  in  the  Commons,  not  as  pro- 
posed by  the  government,  but  with  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  0*Connell, 
which  provided  that  two-fifbhs  of  the  amount  of  tithes  should  be  at  once 
struck  off,  and  the  remaining  three-fifths  paid  to  the  clergy  by  tbe  landlord. 
The  Peers  wholly  threw  out  the  Tithe  Bill  four  days  before  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament ;  and  0*Connell  went  home  to  his  congenial  work  of  exciting  the 
people  to  violent  resistance.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  15th  of  August. 
"Whilst,  during  the  vacation,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  publishing  letters  to  lord 
Duncannon,  in  which  he  declared  that  *'  Ireland  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  Whigs  but  insolent  contempt,  and  malignant  and  treacherous  hostility," 
«ome  of  the  leaders  of  the  Beform  movement  were  damaging  the  Whigs  more 
materially  by  painfully  exhibiting  the  worst  symptom  of  the  weakness  of  the 
government, — the  hostile  jealousy  of  two  who  had  once  formed  the  great 
strength  of  the  Cabinet.  Looking  back  upon  tbe  journalism  of  this  period, 
it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  the 
two  chief  combatants  who  entered  the  lists  at  the  *^  free  and  gentle  passage 
of  arms  "  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  banquet  to  lord  Grey  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. For  some  months  lord  Brougham  had  been  a  mark  for  the  attacks 
of  the  ultra-liberal  press.  Harmless  exhibitions  of  that  vanity  which  occa- 
sionally peeped  out  through  his  real  greatness  had  brought  down  upon  the 
Chancellor  a  measure  of  indignation  which  is  generally  reserved  for  political 
4snmefi.  In  a  tour  through  Scotland  he  made  some  oratorical  displays,  in 
which  the  reticence  of  the  cautious  statesman  was  abandoned  in  the  excite- 
ment of  popular  applause.  At  Inverness,  the  Chancellor,  in  telling  the 
burgesses  that  during  four  years  he  had  experienced  from  his  Majesty  only 
one  series  of  gracious  condescension,  confidence,  and  favour,  added  words 
which  were  tossed  about  throughout  the  kingdom  as  "  argument  for  a  week, 
iaughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever.".  "  To  find  that  the  king 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  subjects  in  the  ancient  and  important  capital 
of  the  Highlands,  as  it  had  afforded  him  (lord  Brougham)  only  pure  and 
unmixed  satisfaction,  would,  he  was  confident,  be  so  received  by  his  Majesty, 
when  he  (lord  B.)  told  him,  as  he  would  do  by  that  night's  post,  of  the 
gratifying  circumstance."  ♦  At  the  Grey  banquet,  earl  Grey,  in  replying  to 
his  health,  acknowledged  the  compliment  of  this  great  banquet  in  very  dig- 

*  From  *^  Inyeroess  Courier,*'  quoted  in  Fonblanque^s  **  England  under  Seven  Administr* 
tiona,"  vol.  iii.  p.  99. 
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nified  and  touching  words :  "  This  most  gratifying  of  all  honours  is  not  paid 
to  a  minister  newly  raised  to  power,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  with  a  long 
career  of  active  and  useful  services  before  him,  and  holding  out  an  expeo* 
tation  to  others  of  official  benefits,  not  yet  conferred :  No,  gentlemen,  this 
proud  mark  of  distinction  has  been  given  to  a  minister  who  has  descended, 
I  will  not  say  has  fallen,  from  power,  whose  official  life  has  ended,  whose  long 
parliamentary  career  is  hastening  to  a  final  close, — ^to  one  when  the  balance 
has  been  struck  between  his  promises  and  his  performances ;  to  one  when  the 
past  IS  before  his  country  for  its  judgment ;  and  the  future,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  presents  no  object  either  for  hope  or  for  fear.**  *  Lord  Brougham, 
in  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  Majesty's  other 
ministers,  proclaimed  the  diflferences  that  existed  between  two  daases  of 
Beformers, — the  hasty  spirits  who  hurrying  into  the  wished-for  harbour  by 
the  nearest  channel,  and,  not  inquiring  whether  there  was  a  compass  on 
board,  would  run  their  vessel  into  the  breakers, — and  the  more  moderate, 
who  would  better  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  voyage.  "  I  wholly  respect," 
he  said,  "  the  good  intentions  of  these  men,  but  when  they  ask  me  to  sail  in 
their  vessel,  I  must  insist  on  staying  on  shore.'*  Lord  Durham  bad  his 
opportunity  of  reply :  "  My  noble  and  learned  friend  (lord  Brougham)  has 
been  pleased  to  give  some  advice,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  deems  very 
sound,  to  some  classes  of  persons, — ^I  know  none  such, — ^who  evince  too 
strong  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  ancient  abuses,  and  fretful  impatience  in  awaiting 
the  remedies  of  them.  Now  I  frankly  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those  persona 
who  see  with  regret  every  hour  which  passes  over  the  existence  of  recognised 
and  unreformed  abuses.**  The  dispute  was  not  yet  ended.  At  a  meeting  at 
Salisbury,  lord  Brougham  made  some  strong  remarks  upon  lord  Durham.  At 
another  meeting  at  Glasgow,  lord  Durham  said  that  the  Chancellor  had  been 
pleased  to  challenge  him  to  meet  him  in  the  House  of  Lords.  *'  I  fear  him 
not ;  I  will  meet  him  there.** 

There  were  two  most  unexpected  events  which  deranged  the  completion 
of  these  hostile  purposes.  First,  the  two  peers  could  not  meet  on  the  old 
battle-ground.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  16tb 
of  October.  It  was  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  on  that  evening,  that 
flames  were  seen  bursting  forth  from  the  roof  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  that 
part  of  the  building  opposite  to  Henry  the  Seventh*s  Chapel,  and  in  the  comef 
next  Westminster  H^.  By  nine  o'clock  all  the  apartments  of  that  portion 
of  the  parliament  buildings,  including  the  Fainted  Chamber  and  the  Libraiy^ 
were  in  flames,  and  the  whole  interior  was  in  a  few  hours  destroyed.  The 
fire  extended  to  the  House  of  Commons,  first  destroying  the  large  offices  oi 
the  House,  and  next  seizing  upon  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen.  When  all  the 
interior  fittings  were  destroyed,  this  building,  which  had  been  famous  as  the 
seat  of  English  legislation  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  a  mere 
shell.  It  had  stood  in  its  strength  and  beauty  like  a  rock  amidst  the  sea  of 
fire,  and  had  arrested  the  force  which  had  till  then  gone  on  conquering  and 
overthrowing.  The  Speaker's  official  residence  was  also  partially  destroyed. 
There  was  one  time  when  the  destruction  of  Westminster  Hall  seemed  almost 
inevitable.    To  those  who  mixed  amongst  the  crowd  in  Falace  Yard,  and  knew 

•  "Annual  R^ter  for  1834,"  p.  142. 
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that  the  antiquities  of  a  nation  are  amongst  its  best  possessions,  it  was  truly 
gratifying  to  witness  the  intense  anxiety  of  all  classes  of  people  to  preserve 
this  building,  associated  with  so  many  grand  historical  scenes.  "  Save  the 
Hall !  "  "  Save  the  Hall !  '*  was  the  universal  cry.  There  was  a  more  efficient 
interposition  tban  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  purpose  of 
the  two  peers  to  enter  the  lists  where  the  Mowbray  and  Bolingbroke  of 
modem  times  were  to  decide  their  quarrel. 

"  The  king  has  thrown  hia  warder  down.** 

William  the  Fourth,  without  a  word  of  preparation,  intimated  to  lord 
Melbourne,  on  the  14th  of  November,  that  his  ministry  was  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Tho  Kiag'fc  dismissal  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry — Sir  Robert  Peel's  Narrative  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Premiership— The  Peel  Administration  formed^-Parliamont  dissolved — 
The  Tamworth  Manifesto— Strong  Parliamentary  Opposition — Mr.  Abercromby  elected 
Speaker — London  Uniyersity  Charter — Irish  Chorch — Repeated  defeats  of  Ministers 
— Resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — Lord  Melbourne's  New  Ministry — Exclusion  of 
Lord  Brougham — His  Resolutions  on  the  subject  of  Education — Reform  of  Municipal 
Corporations — Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry — Conflict  between  the  two 
Houses — The  Bill  passed— Departing  glories  of  Municipal  Pomp. 

Much  that  was  obscure  in  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  extraordi- 
nary act  of  the  King  in  the  removal  of  his  ministers  has  been  brought  to 
light  in  the  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Bobert  PeeL"  In  his  "  Memorandum  as  to  my 
appointment  to  the  ofRce  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1834,  and 
to  the  administration  over  which  I  presided,"  he  says:  '^The  time  will 
come  when  these  records  will  be  interesting,  and  may  throw  a  light  on  the 
history  of  the  period  which  they  embrace."  Sir  Bobert  states  that  he  left 
England  for  Italy  on  the  14ith  of  October,  1834,  little  foreseeing  the  proba- 
bility of  his  sudden  recall,  and  having  had  no  communication  previously  to 
his  departure  with  the  duke  of  Wellington,  or  any  other  person,  respecting 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  administration  which  existed  at  the  time 
when  he  quitted  England.  He  treats  with  contempt  the  report  that  there 
had  been  some  previous  concert  or  understanding  with  the  kmg  in  contem- 
plation of  events  that  took  place  in  November.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  in  Bome 
when  a  letter  reached  him  from  the  king,  dated  November  the  15th,  in 
which  his  Majesty  says,  that  having  had  a  most  satisfactory  and  confidential 
communication  with  the  duke  of  Wellington  on  the  formation  of  a  new 
government,  he  called  upon  sir  Bobert  Peel  to  return  without  loss  of  time  to 
England,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  messenger  at 
the  same  time  brought  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Wellington,  pressing  his 
immediate  return  home,  and  announcing  that  his  grace  held  for  the  present 
the  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  till  Sir  Bobert  should  return.  The  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
king  to  lord  Melbourne  was  enclosed  by  the  duke,  in  which  the  ostensible 
^und  for  the  dismissal  of  lord  Melbourne  is,  that  lord  Althorp,  by  the  death 
c[  his  father,  having  been  removed  to  the  House  of  Peers,  the  general  weight 
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and  consideration  of  the  Gt}Yemment  would  be  so  much  diminiahed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  thej  should  continae  to 
conduct  the  public  affairs.  The  duke  of  Wellington  writes  a  confidential 
letter  to  sir  Bobert  Peel,  accompanying  his  official  dispatch,  in  which,  plainly 
implying  that  the  king  was  not  quite  justified  in  being  **  so  ready  to  seise 
upon  the  first  notion  of  difficulties  residting  from  lord  Spencer*s  death,"  he 
concludes  by  saying,  "  I  don't  tbink  that  we  are  at  all  responsible  for  his 
quarrel  with  them.  It  was  an  affair  quite  settled  when  he  sent  for  me.**  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  received  this  important  communication  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  November.  He  lefb  Bome  the  next  afternoon.  On  his  journey  he  had 
ample  opportunities,  he  says,  for  considering  various  important  matters  coolly 
and  without  interruption.  His  habitual  caution  is  strikingly  manifested  in 
his  description  of  his  meditations  during  his  journey,  which  terminated  in 
London  on  the  9th  of  December.  *'  In  my  letters  to  the  King  and  the  duke 
of  Wellington  from  Bome,  I  had  merely  given  an  assurance  that  I  would 
return  without  delay  to  England.  As  I  should,  by  my  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  First  Minister,  become  technically,  if  not  morally,  responsible  for  tihe 
dissolution  of  the  preceding  government,  although  I  had  not  the  remotest 
concern  in  it,  I  did  not  at  once,  upon  the  hurried  statement  which  was  sent 
to  me  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  pledge  myself  to  the  acceptance 
of  office.  I  greatly  doubted,  indeed,  the  policy  of  breaking  up  the  govern- 
ment of  lord  Melbourne  at  that  time.  I  entertained  little  hope  that  the 
ministry  about  to  replace  it  would  be  a  stable  one — would  command  such  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  would  enable  it  to  transact  the  public 
business.  I  was  not  altogether  satisfied  by  the  accounts  I  first  received  with 
the  sufficiency  of  the  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  government — 
namely,  the  removal  of  lord  Althorp  to  the  Lords — and  the  objections  of  the 
king  to  lord  John  Bussell  as  lord  Althorp*s  successor  in  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons."  • 

The  sensation  produced  in  London  by  the  reported  dismissal  of  the 
ministry  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  suddenness  of  the  act,  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  body  of  the  people ; — of  its  really  unconstitutional 
character,  as  it  appeared  to  thoughtful  and  well-informed  men.  On  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  15th  of  November, — the  day  when  the  duke  of 
Wellington  was  writing  his  confidential  letter  to  sir  Bobert  Peel, — the 
'*  Times  "  had  this  startling  announcement,  given  in  the  words  of  a  commu- 
nication which  had  been  received  at  an  early  hour  that  morning :  "  The  king 
has  taken  the  opportunity  of  lord  Spencer's  death  to  turn  out  the  ministry, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  has  be^ 
sent  for.  The  queen  has  done  it  all.**  The  act  of  the  king  was  wholly 
without  precedent.  He  might  have  become  converted  to  the  politics  of  the 
Opposition.  He  might  have  been  alarmed  at  the  possible  scandal  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Chancellor  and  lord  Durham.  But  there  was  no  disunion 
in  the  Cabinet.  The  ministry  had  retained  the  confidence  of  Parliament  up 
to  the  last  day  of  the  session.  They  had  pressed  no  opinions  upon  his 
Majesty  which  could  be  disagreeable  to  him.  The  government  of  lord 
Melbourne  had  more  elements  of  Conservatism  than  were  agreeable  to  many 

•  '<  Memoin  by  Sir  Robert  Feel,*'  toL  il  p.  30. 
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Ketbrmers,  and  therefore  appeared  unlikely  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  king 
and  of  his  Court.  The  sovereign  has  a  constitutional  right  to  dismiss  his 
ministers,  but  it  must  be  on  grounds  more  capable  of  justification  to  Par- 
liament than  the  simple  exercise  of  his  personal  will.  The  suddenness  of  the 
resolye  rendered  an  arrangement  necessary  which  could  not  be  justified  by  any 
precedent,  except  on  one  occasion  of  critical  emergency  in  the  last  days  of 
queen  Anne.*  The  duke  of  Wellington,  from  the  15th  of  November  to  the  9th 
of  December,  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  sole  Secretary  of  State, 
having  only  one  colleague,  lord  Lyndburst,  who  held  the  Great  Seal,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  sat  as  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  This  tempo- 
rary government  was  called  a  Dictatorship.  "  The  great  military  commander  " 
was  told  that  he  "  will  find  it  to  have  been  much  easier  to  take  Badajoz  and 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  than  to  retake  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  people.*'  t 
The  fiunous  caricaturist  of  the  day,  H.  B.,  represented  the  duke  multiplied  into 
ten  or  a  dozen  members  of  the  cabinet,  seated  at  the  council  board.  Jour- 
nalists exclaimed,  Why  is  the  business  of  the  country  to  be  suspended  till  a 
stray  baronet  should  return  home  from  his  pleasure  tour?  There  were 
meetings  and  there  were  addresses,  but  there  was  no  violence,  and  very  little 
alarm.  The  majority  of  the  people,  whose  zeal  for  a  continued  course  of 
improvement  had  not  been  shs^en  by  some  reverses  and  shortcomings,  knew 
perfectly  well  that  what  was  called  a  Conservative  government  could  not 
meet  the  present  parliament.  There  must  be  a  dissolution  to  a£ford  them 
any  chance  of  a  continuance  in  office.  They  would  reserve  their  zeal  for  a 
practical  issue  of  the  contest  between  Beform  and  Conservatism. 

And  so,  as  to  the  inevitable  necessity  of  a  dissolution,  thought  sir  Bobert 
Peel.  In  spite  of  his  doubts  of  the  policy  of  breaking  up  the  government  of 
lord  Melbourne,  he  had  become  convinced  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
undertake  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  instantly  on  his  arrival.  He  at  once 
waited  upon  the  king,  and  accepted  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  With  the  king's  permission  he  applied  to 
lord  Stanley  and  to  sir  James  Graham,  earnestly  entreating  them  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  their  co-operation  as  colleagues  in  the  cabinet.  They  both 
declined.  Lord  Stanley  manfully  said,  ''The  sudden  conversion  of  long 
political  opposition  into  the  most  intimate  alliance,— -no  general  coincidence  of 
principle,  except  upon  one  point,  being  proved  to  exist  between  us, — would 
shock  public  opinion,  would  be  ruinous  to  my  own  character,  and  injurious 
to  the  government  which  you  seek  to  form."  X  When  sir  Bobert  arrived  he 
found  one  important  question  practically  decided,-'the  dissolution  of  the 
existing  parliament.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sanguine  that  the 
indications  of  a  very  great  increase  of  the  Conservative  strength  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  stability  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  looked  beyond  the  immediate  present.  ''  It  would  certainly  be 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  very  powerful  Conservative  body,  controlling  a 
future  government  leaning  upon  Badical  support.**  He  tried  to  make  a  govern- 
ment as  strong  as  he  could  with  Conservative  materials.    The  re-establish- 

•  See  a  very  able  riew  of  the  constitiitioiijd  question  in  Mr.  Hay'i  *<  HiBtoiy,"  toL  i.  pp. 
120—125. 

t  Lord  Dnrluun — Speech  at  Newcastle  on  the  19th  of  Norember. 
t  *<  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  voL  IL  p.  89. 

VOL.  vol.— 847. 
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roent,  be  says,  of  the  duke  of  Wellington's  goyemment  in  1830  would  haye 
sayed  him  much  trouble,  but  would  haye  diminished  the  little  hope  he  eyer 
entertained  of  being  able  to  make  a  successful  straggle.  So,  amidst  the 
reproaches  of  those  who  regarded  the  minister  as  doing  them  positiye  wrong 
bj  not  reinstating  them  in  their  former  offices,  he  constructed  a  ministry  of 
which  the  duke's  name  was  a  tower  of  strength,  and  of  which  lord  Lyndhurst  as 
Chancellor  gaye  the  assurance  that  it  would  haye  the  support  of  one  man  of 
great  talents.  The  high  qualities  of  statesmanship  which  distinguished  lord 
Aberdeen  were  not  yet  sufficiently  recognized.  It  was  not  a  popular 
ministry,  but  it  could  not  be  held,  to  comprise  any  of  that  band  of  yiolent 
anti-reformers  who  would  haye  imperilled  eyerything  by  resisting  the  declared 
opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  considered  the  Seform  Bill  as  a  final 
and  irreyocable  measure.* 

The  facilities  which  the  political  constitution  and  the  social  habits  of  our 
country  afford  for  the  official  expression  of  State  policy,  were  neyer  more 
remarkably  displayed  than  in  the  course  adopted  by  sir  Bobert  Feel  imme- 
diately that  he  had  formed  his  administration.  The  Prime  Minister  was  one 
of  the  representatiyes  of  Tamworth,  a  borough  with  a  population  under  four 
thousand.  To  the  electors  of  this  comparatiyely  unimportant  place  he 
addressed  what  has  been  denominated  '^  the  Tamworth  manifesto."  It  was 
not  a  hasty  expriession  of  indiyidual  opinion,  but  a  declaration  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  the  goyemment  proposed  to  act,  and  the  address  was 
submitted  to  the  Cabinet  for  their  consideration.  Foreigners,  who  w^re 
looking  with  intense  anxiety  upon  the  ministerial  crisis  in  London,  might 
well  be  surprised  that  a  little  country  town  should  be  the  first  recipient  of 
the  goyemment's  confidential  disclosures,  and  be  thus  the  representatiye  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  oyer 
the  yarious  points  of  this  long  and  comprehensiye  document.  In  his 
"  Memoirs  "  sir  Bobert  Peel  declares  that  he  held  no  language  and  expressed 
no  opinions  in  this  address  which  he  had  not  preyiously  held  while  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  goyemment ;  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  mitigate  hostility 
by  any  new  profession,'  or  to  court  popular  fay  our  by  promises  of  more  exten- 
siye  reforms  than  those  to  whose  principles  he  had  preyiously  assented ;  that 
although  he  therein  made  an  explicit  declaration  that  he  considered  the 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Beform  final  and  irreyocable,  that  language  was 
not  new,  but  was  used  by  him  when  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  first 
parliament  summoned  under  the  Beform  Act. 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Cabinet  was  arranged  as  follows : — 
Eight  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Feel .  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ezeheqner. 


Lord  Chancellor. 

Fresident  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Privy  SeaL 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign,  Affitirs. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

President  of  the  Board  of  ControL 
Right  Hon.  Alexander  Baring  Master  of  the  Mint  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade* 

Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  Enatchbnll  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

Right  Hon.  J.  C.  Herries    .  Secretary  at  War. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Mnrray     .     Master-Qeneral  of  the  Ordnance. 


Lord  Lyndhnrst 

Earl  of  Rosslyn  . 

Lord  Whamcliffe    . 

Right  Hon.  H.  Goulbum     . 

Dnke  of  Wellington 

Earl  of  Aberdeen 

Earl  De  Grey 

Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  Hardinge 

Lord  Ellenborough 
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The  anticipations  of  sir  Robert  Peel  that  the  Conservative  party  would  be 
strengthened  by  a  general  election  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  realized. 
So,  also,  was  his  apprehension  that  the  increase  of  strength  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  give  stability  to  the  new  government.  Before  the  parliament 
met  it  was  calculated  that  the  anti-ministerialists  had  a  majority  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty-three,  but  that  eighty-two  votes  were  doubtful.  Looking  at  the 
extraordinary  efforts  that  had  been  made  on  both  sides  at  this  general  election, 
and  at  the  violence  of  party  feeling  which  had  been  necessarily  called  forth, 
it  appears  almost  surprising  that,  from  the  opening  of  parliament  on  the  9th 
of  Pebruaiy,  the  ministry  should  not  have  been  driven  from  their  position 
before  the  7th  of  April.  Temporary  accommodation  had  been  provided  fer 
the  business  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  site  of  those  destroyed  by  the  fire  on 
the  16th  of  October.  On  the  9th  of  February,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  a  larger  number  of  members  were 
assembled  than  ever  had  been  known  before  to  have  been  congregated  at  one 
time.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-two  members  divided  on  the  question  whether 
sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton  should  be  re-elected,  or  the  right  hon.  James 
Abercromby  be  chosen  to  fill  the  chair.  The  votes  for  Abercromby  were 
three  hundred  and  sixteen ;  for  Sutton,  three  hundred  and  six. 

On  the  24th  of  February  the  Eung  opened  the  business  of  the  session. 
The  two  last  paragraphs  of  the  King's  Speech  expressed  his  Majesty's  reliance 
on  the  caution  and  circumspection  which  would  be  exercised  in  altering  laws 
which  affected  extensive  and  complicated  interests,  and  were  interwoven  with 
ancient  usages ;  and  that,  in  supplying  that  which  was  defective,  or  renovating 
that  which  was  impaired,  the  common  object  would  be,  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  those  institutions  in  Church  and  State  which  are  the  inheri- 
tance and  birthright  of  the  people.  In  the  House  of  Lords  viscount  Mel- 
bourne moved  an  amendment  upon  the  two  paragraphs,  to  the  effect  that  their 
Lordships  hoped  his  Majesty's  councils  would  be  directed  in  the  spirit  of 
well-considered  and  effective  reform,  and  lamenting  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
parliament,  as  having  interrupted  and  endangered  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
measures  to  which  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  directed.  This  amend- 
ment was  negatived  without  a  division.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  lord 
Morpeth  proposed  a  similar  amendment,  which,  after  three  nights'  debate, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven,  the  numbers  being  809  against  302.  How- 
ever the  eloquence  of  sir  Bobert  Peel  might  fail  to  carry  the  complete  appro- 
bation of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  unquestionably  produced  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  country,  inducing  a  very  general  desire  that  a  flEdr  chance 
should  be  given  to  the  administration  for  carrying  forward  their  professions 
into  satisfactory  results.  It  is  my  first  duty,  said  sir  Bobert  Feel,  to  main- 
tain the  post  which  has  been  confided  to  me ;  to  stand  by  the  trust  which  I 
did  not  seek,  but  which  I  could  not  decline.  Beceive,  at  least,  the  measures 
which  I  propose ;  amend  them  if  they  are  defective ;  extend  them  if  they 
fall  short  of  your  ei^pectations.  "  I  offer  you  reduced  estimates,  improve- 
ments in  Civil  Jurisprudence,  reform  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  the  settlement  of 
the  Tithe  question  in  Ireland,  the  Commutation  of  Tithe  in  England,  the 
removal  of  any  real  abuse  in  the  Church,  the  redress  of  those  grievances  of 
which  the  Dissenters  have  any  just  ground  to  complain.  I  offer  you  these 
specific  measures,  and  I  offer  also  to  advance,  soberly  and  cautiously  it  is 
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true,  in  the  path  of  progresaiTe  improvement.  I  offer  also  the  beat  chance 
th&t  tbeae  things  can  be  effected  in  willing  concert  with  the  other  aatho- 
ritiei  of  the  State — thus  restoring  harmony,  eoauring  the  maintenance, 
but  not  excludiog  the  reform,  where  reform  is  really  requiaite,  of  ancient 
iostitutiona."  * 

Satisfactory  as  such  a  declaration  of  general  principles  might  appear  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  those  who  were  familiar,  not  only  with  tho 
comparative  strength  of  parties,  but  with  the  violent  differences  of  opinion 
that  would  necessariljr  arise  upon  questions  that  would  seem  beyond 
the  limila  of  party,  would  know  perfectly  well  that  the  day  of  riolent 
collision  could  not  be  far  off.  The  government  had  been  beaten  in 
the  choice  of  a  Speaker;  it  had  been  out-voted  on  the  amendment  to 
the  Address;  its  first  diplomatic  appointment  could  not  be  persisted  in, 
for,  on  the  13th  of  March,  the  strong  expressions  used  in  the  House 
of  Comtnons  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Bussia  were  sufEcient  to  induce  him  tu  state  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  on  the  16th,  that  he  bad  declined  the  post  offered  to  him  by 
the  goverament.  Another  signal  defeat  of  the  Ministry  involved  a  question 
which  some  deemed  to  be  one  of  principle,  but  which  we  may  now  regard  aft 


belonging  to  the  ancient  confusion  of  principle  with  intolerance.  On  the 
26tbof  March  Mr.  Tooke  moved  for  an  "Address  to  bis  Majesty,  beseech- 
iog  him  to  grant  bis  Boyal  Charter  of  Incorporation  to  the  University  of 
London,  as  approved  in  the  year  1831  by  the  then  lav  officers  of  the  Crcwn, 

*  nmurd.  Tol.  IXT).  Da].  S42. 
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and  containing  no  other  restriction  than  against  conferring  degrees  in  divinity 
and  in  medicine."  Mr.  Goulburn,  the  member  for  the  Universitjr  of  Cam- 
bridge, moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  they  should  address  the  Crovm  for  a 
copy  of  the  memorials  in  this  case  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  a  statement  of 
the  proceedings.  The  real  objection,  which  sufficiently  appeared  in  the  speech 
of  sir  Bobert  Inglis,  the  member  for  Oxford  University,  was  contained  in  the 
fear  that  the  motion  for  a  Charter  to  grant  degrees  only  in  Arts  and  Jjaw, 
was  merely  an  attempt  to  get  the  small  edge  of  the  wedge  in,  and  that  the 
rest  was  sure  to  follow  in  time.  The  London  University,  it  was  implied, 
having  no  religious  education  in  its  system  of  instruction,  was  in  a  position  of 
hostility  to  the  Church.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  supported  the  amendment.  He 
was  not  opposed  to  some  provision  being  made  that  should  accord  to  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  the  power  of  acquiring  academical  distinctions  ;  but  he  was 
opposed  to  a  hasty  resolve  in  favour  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Charter  should 
be  granted  to  the  London  University.*  The  original  motion  was  carried  by 
246  to  136.     Such  were  the  skirmishes  previous  to  the  grand  battle. 

On  the  30th  of  March  lord  John  Bussell,  after  a  debate  of  four  nights, 
carried  a  resolution  by  a  majority  of  thirty-three,  that  "  the  House  do  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland."  On  the  3rd  of  April  lord  John  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion in  that  Committee  "  that  any  surplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  not  required  for  the  spiritual  care  of  its  members,  should  be  applied 
to  the  general  education  of  all  classes  of  the  people  without  religious  dis- 
tinction." After  a  debate  of  two  nights  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a 
^majority  of  twenty-five.  On  the  7th  of  April  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
brought  up.  Lord  John  Bussell  proposed  a  resolution,  "that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that  no  measure  upon  the  subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland 
can  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  final  adjustment  which  does  not  embody  the 
principle  contained  in  the  foregoing  Besolution,'* — namely,  in  the  resolution 
agreed  to  on  the  previous  night.  Upon  the  division  there  appeared — ^ayes, 
285  ;  noes,  258 ;  majority,  27. 

The  division  of  the  7th  was  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  Ministry.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  sagacity  had  distinctly  seen  that  if  the  government  were  beaten 
upon  the  motion  about  to  be  made  by  lord  John  Bussell  for  tte  alienation 
ftom  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  any  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church, 
ihere  would  be  no  other  course  but  for  the  government  to  resign.  On  the 
26th  of  March  he  addressed  "  a  Cabinet  Memorandum  '*  to  his  colleagues, 
in  which  he  said — *'  Nothing  can,  in  my  opinion,  justify  an  administration  in 
perBevering  against  a  majority,  but  a  rational  and  well-grounded  hope  of 
acquiring  additional  support,  and  converting  a  minority  into  a  majority.  I 
see  no  ground  for  entertaining  that  hope.*'  f  On  the  8th  of  April  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Besolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Ministry  had  tendered  their 
leaignations  to  the  Eling.    Sir  Bobert  Peel  made  a  similar  explanation  to  the 

*  In  1835  what  is  now  known  as  "Unirersity  College  "  was  called,  according  to  the  original 
idea  of  ito  establishment,  the  *'  University  of  London."  In  1837  the  goyemment  institution  of 
the  **  University  of  London,"  for  conferring  degrees  on  graduates  of  University  College  and  King*s 
College,  and  of  other  places  of  instruction,  was  established. 

t  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,"  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
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House  of  CommonB.     "  For  himself,  the  whole  of  his  political  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  House  of  Commons — the  remainder  of  it  would  be  spent  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  conflicts  of  parties,  he,  for 
one,  should  always  wish,  whether  in  a  majority  or  in  a  minority,  to  stand  well 
with  the  House  of  Commons.    Under  no  circumstances  whatever,  under  the 
pressure  of  no  difficulties,  under  the  influence  of  no  temptation,  would  he 
ever  advise  the  Crown  to  resign  that  great  source  of  moral  strength  which 
consisted  in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  practice,  to  the  principles,  to  the  spirit, 
to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.    He  was  confident  that  in  that  adherence 
would  be  found  the  surest  safeguard  against  any  impending  or  eventual 
danger,  and  it  was  because  he  entertained  that  belief  that  he,  in  conformity 
with  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues,  considered  that  a  government  ought  not 
to  persist  in  carrying  on  public  afiairs,  (after  the  sense  of  the  House  had  been 
fully  and  deliberately  expressed,)  in  opposition  to  the  decided  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.*'*    The  immense  cheering  of  the 
House  during  this  brief  speech,  and  at  its  close,  was  in  many  respects  a 
reflection  of  the  general  public  opinion  that  no  minister  during  a  short  term 
of  power  had  conducted  the  public  aflairs,  under  the  pressure  of  extra- 
ordinary difficulties,  with  greater  temper,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  strict 
adherence  to  constitutional  obligations.     "  After  a  conflict  of  four  months," 
says   M.   Guizot,  "the  vanquished  had  grown  far  greater  than  his  con- 
querors."t    At  any  rate  we  may  acknowledge  that  there  was  no  individual 
amongst  the  victors  who  could  fairly  compete  with  the  fallen  minister  in 
those  qualities  of  practical  statesmanship  which  consist  not  only  in  knowing 
what  is  best  to  do,  but  how  and  when  to  do  it,  and  what  to  leave  undone. 
The  interest  which  the  country  generally  felt  in  the  duration  of  the  ministry 
was  not  very  vehement,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  any  intense  desire 
for  its  fall.    After  three  years  of  excitement  the  people  rather  desired  a 
term   of  repose.      An  intelligent  foreigner.  Yon  Baumer,  who  came  to 
London  at  this  time,  has  described  his  sensations  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
public  calm  during  a  great  crisis.    He  goes  on  the  9th  of  April  to  the  public 
dinner  for  the  relief  of  decayed  actors.    The  toasts,  the  music,  the  spouting, 
and  the  cheering  greatly  amuse  him ;  but  he  says,  "  all  these  particulan 
lost  their  interest  with  me  in  comparison  with  one  thought :   In  this  very 
same  hour  the  ministry  was  dissolved ;  and  this  dissolution  was  not  (as  it  so 
often  is  in  France)  a  mere  concern  of  coteries  and  tracasseries,  but  had  a  real 
substantive  meaning,  and  tended  to  real  and  efficient  changes.     What  a  deal 
of  wit,  good  and  bad — what  angry  passions — what  hope  and  fear — ^what 
praise  and  blame — would  have  foamed  over,  like  champagne  moueeeux^  in  such 
an  hour,  in  Paris !    Here,  not  a  trace  of  the  kind.   ....    It  seemed  as  if 
all  that  was  passing  without  were  but  a  light  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters.     The  weal  of  England,  her  riches,  her  laws,  her  freedom,  seemed 
moored  to  some  immovable  anchor  in  the  securest  and  serenest  depths  of 
ocean,  whence  neither  winds  nor  waves  can  ever  tear  them  loose.    The  clouds 
which  flit  along  the  face    of   heaven,  and   so  often    seem,  to  us  timid 
spectators,  to  portend  a  coming  storm,  may  here  be  regarded  as  but  the 

*  HaDsard,  vol.  xxvii.  col.  984. 
t  »»Memoirsof  Peel."p.  77. 
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passing  fleeces  of  a  summer  sky  ;  or  rather  as  the  proof  and  the  earnest  of 
an  equable  and  safe  state  of  the  atmosphere."* 

On  the  18th  of  April  yiscount  Melbourne,  in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  stated  that  the  King  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  him  First 
Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  he  and  his  friends  who  had 
taken  office  had  received  from  his  Majesty  the  seals  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments. The  other  House  would  adjourn  to  the  12th  of  May,  as  some  time 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  ministers  in  that  House,  waiting  their 
re-election,  could  proceed  to  business.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  Houses 
accordingly  mA.f  The  exclusion  of  lord  Brougham  from  the  ministry,  by 
putting  the  Great  Seal  in  Commission,  was  necessarily  the  subject  of  populai 
wonder.  This  exclusion  was  not  to  be  explained  at  the  time ;  it  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained  at  any  subsequent  period.  The  ultra-liberals 
exulted  that  those  principles  which  the  Chancellor  had  proclaimed  at  the 
Grey  banquet  had  now  no  expression  in  the  Cabinet ;  the  friends  of  Educa- 
cation  and  of  Law-reform  lamented  that  the  energy  with  which  these  great 
objects  had  been  pursued  was  now  to  be  confined  to  the  independent  exer- 
tions of  a  peer  building  his  hope  of  success  upon  his  own  powers  alone.  It  was 
a  painful  situation  for  one  of  such  restless  activity.  To  deliver  elaborate 
judgments  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  to  be  ready  for  every  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet ;  duly  to  be  in  his  place  on  the  woolsack  at  three  o'clock,  rarely 
abstaining  from  taking  a  part  in  debate;  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  to  sit  up  half  the  night  writing  out  his  judgments ;  occasionally 
to  dash  off  an  article  in  the  '*  Edinburgh  Beview;"  discoursing,  writing, 
haranguing,  on  every  subject  of  politics,  or  science,  or  literature,  or  theology; 
and  then  suddenly  to  have  all  the  duties  of  official  life  cut  away  from  him — 
to  sink  into  the  state  which  he  of  all  others  dreaded  and  despised,  that  of  a 
^'Dowager  Chancellor;*' — this,  indeed,  was  a  mortification  not  very  easy  to  be 
borne,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  if  it  were  sometimes  impatiently 
submitted  to.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  great  career  of  usefulness  before 
Henry  Brougham.  It  would  be  a  long  career ;  and  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  look  back  upon  the  unofficial  labours  of  this  remark- 
able man,  to  whom  repose  was  an  impossibility ;  and,  measuring  him  with 
the  most  untiring  of  recorded  workers,  deem  it  marvellous  that  he  has  ac- 
complished so  much,  and  with  few  exceptions  has  accomplished  it  so  well. 
He  very  soon  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  his  comparative  leisure  would  not 
be  a  season  of  relaxation.  On  the  21st  of  May  he  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Lords  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  Education.  His  speech  was  a 
most  elaborate  review  of  whatever  had  been  done,  and  a  practical  exposition 
of  what  he  thought  remained  to  be  done.  In  these  resolutions  will  be  found 
the  germ  of  many  of  the  principles  which  have  become  established  axioms 
in  the  education  of  the  people.  The  main  feature  of  his  plan  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Board  of  Education,  empowered  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
endowed  charities,  and  to  compel  a  due  application  of  their  funds.  These 
resolutions  collectively  affirmed  that  although  the  number  of  schools  where 

•  "England  in  1885,"  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

t  The  Cabinet  aa  formed  at  this  time  was  the  aame  as  in  the  list  given  at  page  831,  with 
the  exception  that  the  Great  Seal  -was  in  Commiwrion,  lord  Cottenham  being  appointed 
Chancellor  in  1886. 
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some  of  the  elementary  branches  of  education  are  taught  had  greatly  in- 
creased, there  was  still  a  deficiency  of  such  schools,  especially  in  the  metro- 
polis and  other  great  towns  ;  they  maintained  that  the  education  given  at  the 
greater  number  of  the  schools  established  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
people  is  of  a  kind  by  no  means  sufficient  for  their  instruction,  being  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic ;  they  called 
upon  Parliament  to  provide  effectual  means  of  instruction,  doing  nothing, 
however,  to  relax  the  efforts  of  private  benevolence ;  they  set  forth  that  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  kind  of  education  given  at  schools  for  the 
people  at  large  it  was  necessary  to  establish  proper  seminaries  for  training 
teachers.  The  resolutions  of  lord  Brougham  were  favourably  received  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  bishop  of  Gloucester  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury expressed  their  general  concurrence  in  the  eloquent  and  instructive 
speech  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  but  they  contended  that  in  order  to 
make  education  real  and  useful  it  must  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  religion. 
Lord  Brougham  said  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  this  question  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  but  that  he  thought  he 
should,  at  a  future  time,  be  enabled  to  lay  before  them  a  plan  by  which  the 
objections  which  had  been  urged  would  be  obviated.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  at  this  time,  an  office  analogous  to  that  of  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  might  have  been  within  the  reach  of  lord  Brougham.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  his  energy  could  have  surmounted  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented in  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question. 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  great  measure  of  the  session  was  proposed  by  lord 
John  Eussell.  He  asked  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's  government  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  Municipal  Corporations  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  measure  proposed  by  the  government  was  founded 
upon  the  Beport  of  a  Commission  apppointed  by  the  Crown,  which,  during  a 
year  and  a  half  of  laborious  and  minute  investigation,  had  inquired  into 
the  condition  of  more  than  two  hundred  corporations.  Lord  John  Bussell 
quoted  the  conclusion  of  this  Beport,  as  calling  for  a  safe,  efficient,  and 
wholesome  measure  of  Corporation  Beform : — **  We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
represent  to  your  Majesty  that  the  existing  Municipal  Corporations  of 
England  and  Wales  neither  possess  nor  deserve  the  confidence  or  respect  of 
your  Majesty's  subjects,  and  that  a  thorough  reform  must  be  effected  before 
they  can  become,  what  we  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty  they  ought  to  be, 
useful  and  efficient  instruments  of  local  government." 

The  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations  presents 
some  interesting  views  of  the  early  constitution  of  these  bodies.  The  diffi- 
culty of  accurately  describing  such  early  constitution  is  adverted  to.  Many 
of  their  institutions  were  established  in  practice  long  before  they  were 
settled  by  law.  The  examination  of  the  charters  by  which  a  corporation  is 
constituted  was  one  of  the  duties  prescribed  to  the  Commissioners.  In  some 
cases  their  Beport  is  confined  to  an  enumeration  of  the  early  charters ;  in 
other  cases  a  summary  of  their  contents  is  given.  The  forms  of  the  municipal 
government  were  defined  by  an  express  composition  between  the  magistracy 
and  the  people  in  some  towns.  It  is  deemed  probable  that  the  powers  of  the 
local  government,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  were  exercised  by  the  superior 
magistracy,  but  that  in  extraordinary  emergencies  the  whole  body  of  bur- 
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gesses  was  called  upon  to  sanction  the  measures  which  interested  the  com- 
munity. The  difficulty  of  conducting  business  in  such  an  assembly  seems 
to  haTe  suggested  the  expedient  of  appointing  a  species  of  committee  out  oi 
the  larger  body,  which  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  burgesses,  and  which  was 
dissolved  when  the  business  was  concluded.  These  committees  afterwards 
becoming  permanent,  a  governing  body  was  created  which  in  process  of  time 
became  more  and  more  independent  of  the  general  community.  The  greater 
number  of  the  governing  charters  of  corporations  was  granted  between  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  and  the  Eevolutiou.  The  general  characteristic  of  these 
documents  is  to  effect  directly  what  the  lapse  of  several  centuries  had  been 
gradually  accomplishing, — the  removal  of  any  control  upon  the  governing 
body  by  the  majority  of  their  tO¥msmen.  Almost  all  the  councils  named  in 
these  charters  were  established  on  the  principle  of  self-election.  During 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  many  corporate  towns  were  induced 
to  surrender  their  charters,  and  to  accept  new  ones  which  contained  clauses 
giving  power  to  the  Crown  to  remove  or  nominate  their  principal  officers. 
In  his  apprehension  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  October 
1688,  James  II.  Issued  a  proclamation  restoring  all  the  municipal  corporations 
to  their  ancient  franchises,  as  contained  in  their  earlier  charters.  Since  the 
Bevolution  the  charters  granted,  including  those  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  III., 
exhibit  a  total  disregard  of  any  consistent  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
municipal  policy  corresponding  with  the  progress  of  society.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases  the  corporations  had  gradually  parted  with  the  duty  and 
the  responsibility  belonging  to  good  municipal  government.  By  local  Acts 
of  Parliament  the  powers  of  lighting,  watching,  paving,  and  cleansing,  supply- 
ing with  water,  and  other  useful  purposes,  had  been  conferred  not  upon 
the  municipal  officers,  but  upon  Trustees  or  Commissioners,  who  were  em- 
powered to  levy  the  necessary  rates.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  funds  of 
the  corporation  was  applied  to  any  public  purposes ;  large  revenues  were 
devoted  to  the  support  of  what  was  called  the  dignity  of  the  corporate  body, 
the  due  sustenance  of  which  dignity  was  amply  provided  for  by  periodical 
banquets.  In  some  cases  the  corporation  divided  the  surplus  funds  amongst 
themselves.  Leases  of  corporate  estates  were  also  granted  at  low  rents  to 
the  favoured  few  in  those  boroughs  where  it  was  believed  that  public  and 
personal  property  were  identical.  It  is  more  painful  to  reflect  that  some- 
times charity  bequests  of  which  the  corporations  were  trustees  were  dealt 
with  in  the  same  corrupt  manner.  The  Mayor  of  the  borough,  annually 
elected  out  of  the  close  body,  was  the  chief  magistrate ;  and  in  nearly  all 
the  corporations  criminal  jurisdiction  was  exercised  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough,  and  quarter  sessions  were  held  for  the  trial  of  prisoners.  The 
Becorder  was  appointed  by  the  corporation,  generally  upon  some  principle  of 
local  favouritism,  which  excluded  barristers  of  any  general  reputation  in  their 
profession.  A  High  Steward  was  the  grand  functionary  who  was  the 
medium  of  the  lofty  patronage  of  some  noble  house,  which,  by  the  present  of 
a  buck  for  the  Mayor's  dinner,  secured  the  willing  servility  of  successive 
magisterial  grocers  and  drapers.  The  maintenance  and  regulation  of  the 
borough  prisons  were,  of  course,  confided  to  the  municipal  officers.  But 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  government  inspection  by  a 
statute  of  1835,  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  any  more  horrible  dens  of  filth — 
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^nj  places  of  confinement  more  repugnant  to  our  notions  of  the  discipline  that 
might  lead  to  the  reformation  of  the  ofi^nder, — than  these  city  or  borough 
prisons. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  found  that  there  were  two  hundred  and 
fortj^six  municipal  corporations  in  England  and  Wales.      Of  these,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  formed  the  subject  of  investigation.     In  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  boroughs  the  governing  body  was  found  to  be  self* 
elected.    The  ancient  corporations  were  elected  by  a  constituency  known  as 
freemen.    Birth,  marriage  with  the  daughter  or  widow  of  a  freeman,  servi- 
tude or  apprenticeship,  being  a  member  of  a  guild  or  trading  company,  gave 
a  claim  to  the  rights  of  freedom  or  burgess-ship.    In  the  greater  number  of 
cities  and  boroughs  the  freemen  had  ceased  to  exist  as  connected  with  the 
municipal  body.    There  were  some  places,  indeed,  where  the  freedom,  con* 
fined  to  a  few  persons,  secured  to  them  valuable  privileges,  such  as  exemption 
from  tolls.    But  in  nearly  all  cities  and  boroughs  where  freemen  were  recog- 
nized they  possessed  the  pernicious  right  of  exclusive  trading  within  the 
limits  of  the  municipality.    The  Commissioners  often  found  that  the  freemen 
had  long  ceased  to  consider  themselves  as  forming  any  part  of  the  corpora- 
tion, which  term  in  popular  language  was  exclusively  applied  to  the  ruling 
body.     One  of  the  greatest  struggles  during  the  passage  of  the  fieform  Bill 
was  to  preserve  what  were  called  the  rights  of  the  freemen.    It  was  a  con- 
test for  the  maintenance  of  those  exclusive  privileges  injurious  to  the  excluded 
many,  corrupting  to  the  privileged  few,  which  it  was  the  object  of  Municipal 
Beform  to  abolish.  In  many  cases  the  freemen  were  non-resident,  but  were  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  town  who  were  appointed  to  maintain  the  interests 
of  particular  families.    Where  the  freemen  were  resident  and  had  exclusive 
privileges,  the  dues  from  non-freemen,  as  at  Liverpool,  were  so  onerous,  that 
they  had  little  chance  of  competition  with  their  enfranchised  townsmen. 
Where  the  freemen  generally  had  a  voice  in  the  election  of  municipal 
officers,  the  corruption  at  the  annual  elections,  whether  by  liquor  or  by 
money,  was  so  great,  that  the  lower  class  of  freemen  became  systematically 
demoralised. 

Looking  then  at  the  inquiry  into  Municipal  Corporations  as  bringing  to 
light  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  a  system  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  a 
gross  imposture,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  the  Commissioners,  in 
winding  up  their  Beport,  should  have  used  some  very  expressive  words :  "  We 
report  to  your  Majesty  that  there  prevails  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  incorporated  towns,  a  general  and  in  our  opinion  a  just 
dissatisfaction  with  their  Municipal  Institutions ;  a  distrust  of  the  self 
elected  Municipal  Councils,  whose  powers  are  subject  to  no  popular  control, 
and  whose  acts  and  proceedings,  being  secret,  are  unchecked  by  the  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion ;  a  distrust  of  the  Municipal  Magistracy,  tainting  with 
suspicion  the  local  administration  of  justice,  and  often  accompanied  with 
contempt  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  law  is  administered;  a  discontent 
under  the  burdens  of  local  taxation,  while  revenues  that  ought  to  be  applied 
for  the  public  advantage  are  diverted  from  their  legitimate  use,  and  are 
sometimes  wastefully  bestowed  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  sometimes 
squandered  for  purposes  iujurious  to  the  character  and  morals  of  the 
people." 
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The  great  object  of  the  bill  proposed  by  lord  John  Bussell  was  to  open  a 
free  course  to  the  beneficial  operation  of  those  subordinate  bodies  in  the 
goyemment  of  the  country  which  were  provided  in  our  ancient  institutions 
as  an  essential  counterpoise  to  the  central  authority.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  the  diffusion  of  political  duties  and  political  powers  oyer  every  part  of 
the  body  politic  is  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood  throughout  the  natural 
body.  In  the  case  of  municipal  corporations  that  healthful  circulation  was 
essentially  impeded  by  chronic  diseases  which  required  no  timid  practice 
effectually  to  subdue.  The  object  of  the  Municipal  Beform  Bill  was  to  place 
the  govemmeut  of  the  towns  really  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  themselves ; 
to  make  them  the  guardians  of  their  own  property  and  pecuniary  interests ; 
to  give  to  them  the  right  of  making  a  selection  of  qualified  persons  from 
whom  the  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen ;  in  a  word,  to  put  an  end  to  power 
without  responsibility. 

We  may  judge  of  the  opposition  which  the  Bill  of  Corporation  Beform 
was  likely  to  encounter  from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  lord 
Eldon :  "  Its  interference  with  vested  rights  shocked  his  sense  of  equity  even 
more  than  the  sweeping  clauses  of  the  Beform  Act."  To  regard,  he  said, 
ancient  charters  as  so  many  bits  of  decayed  parchment  was,  in  his  eyes,  ''a 
crowning  iniquity."  *  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  Municipal  Beform  Bill  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  measure  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  6th  of 
June  to  the  20th  of  July ;  the  great  battles  were  fought  in  Committee  after 
the  Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time  on  the  I5th  of  June.  The  chief  struggle 
was  for  the  preservation  of  the  existing  rights,  privileges,  and  property  of 
fireemen.  Upon  the  third  reading  there  was  an  instructive  exposition  by 
sir  Bichard  Yyvyan,  the  Member  for  Bristol,  of  the  great  principle  upon  which 
the  Bill  was  to  be  shown  by  the  strictest  of  all  logical  proof  to  be  uttedy 
subversive  of  the  Constitution :  '*  It  was  the  vice  of  the  present  Bill  that  at 
the  expense  of  one  principle  it  went  to  set  up  another.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  set  up  generally  the  republican  principle  of  representation  upon  the  ruin 
of  the  principle  of  vested  right.  It  was  against  that  principle  of  the  Bill 
that  he  mainly  protested,  although  he  considered  it  vicious  and  dangerous  in 
many  other  respects.  And,  let  him  ask,  would  the  hereditary  aristocracy 
support  the  principle  of  a  Bill  which  was  against  all  hereditary  right? 
Would  the  Peers  now  declare  that  an  old  charter  of  incorporation  was  worth 
less  than  a  patent  of  nobility  on  which  the  ink  is  scarcely  dry  P  The  Peers 
had  now  to  fight  their  own  battle.  The  first  step  that  they  took  in  this 
instance  would  be  irrevocable.  Tbey  would  have  to  decide,  when  this 
BiU  was  sent  up  to  them,  whether  their  Lordships  were  to  be  maintained  on 
the  doctrine  of  temporary  expediency,  or  to  preserve  their  privileges  upon 
the  principle  of  vested  right."  f  The  third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  passed 
'without  a  division. 

The  endeavour  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
measure  for  Municipal  Beform  was  sufficiently  prosperous  to  produce  the 
danger  of  such  a  conflict  between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Houses  as  had 


*  See  Twiss,  vol.  iii.  p.  246. 
t  Hanaard,  toI.  xxix.  col.  740. 
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scarcely  before  occurred  since  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  headed  by  lord  Lyndhurst.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  pre-eminent  abilities  of  this  great  advocate  were 
called  forth  in  the  most  stnkiDg  manner.  His  subtlety  was  &r  more 
dangerous,  not  only  to  this  measure  but  to  the  government  which  had  adopted 
it,  than  all  the  impassioned  violence  of  certain  Peers,  who  seemed  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a  fit  season  for  bringing  to  an  issue  the 
contest,  as  they  deemed  it,  between  aristocratic  and  democratic  government. 
Their  plan  of  campaign  appeared  to  be  carefully  considered.  It  might  have 
been  more  successful  if,  like  a  famous  charge  in  modem  warfare,  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  had  not  been  too  much  left  out  of  consideration.  They  called 
to  their  aid  an  irregular  leader,  who,  taking  the  sword  and  mace  of  an  old 
captain  of  condottieri,  laid  about  him  with  relentless  fury,  careless  whether 
he  damaged  his  own  cause  or  that  of  his  enemy.  On  the  30th  of  July,  when 
the  House  of  Lords  determined  to  call  in  counsel  to  be  heard  on  behalf  of 
certain  corporations,  sir  Charles  Wetherell  addressed  the  House,  which 
address  was  concluded  on  the  following  day.  His  violent  invectives  were  no 
doubt  contributory  to  the  adoption  of  certain  damaging  amendments.  But 
they  had  a  more  permanent  effect.  They  produced  through  the  country  an 
irritation  against  the  obstructive  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  people 
felt  that  the  permission  of  that  august  body  for  the  use  by  an  advocate  of  the 
most  insulting  expressions  toward  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  proof  that 
the  House  of  Lords  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  When 
the  amendments  of  the  Peers  were  sent  back  to  the  House  of  Commons, — ^in  a 
debate  in  which  lord  John  Bussell  expressed  a  sober  indignation  at  the  license 
which  had  permitted  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers  to  insult  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  and  sir  Bobert  Peel  did  not  defend  the  language  of  the 
rash  advocate,  but  maintained  that  it  was  extremely  difElcult  to  place  any 
restriction  on  what  counsel  might  please  to  express — Mr.  Boebuck  maintained 
that  every  act  of  the  Lords  proved  that  they  contemned  and  hated  the  people, 
and  that  they  were  determined  to  show  this  contempt  and  hatred  by  insulting 
the  people's  representatives.  The  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses  was  growing 
very  serious.  Lord  John  Bussell  and  sir  Bobert  Peel,  much  to  their  honour, 
took  the  part  of  moderators  in  this  great  dispute.  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  especially, 
whilst  he  contended  that  they  should  uphold  the  perfect  independence  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  expressed  his  willingness  to  make  some  concessions  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  reconciling  the  differences  between  the  two  Houses 
There  were  free  conferences  between  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords.  After  the  last  conference 
on  the  7th  of  September,  three  days  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
lord  John  Bussell  recommended  that  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  as  the  BQl, 
though  deprived  of  much  of  its  original  excellence,  was  still  an  effective 
Beform  of  Municipal  Institutions,  the  House  should  agree  to  it  as  it  then 
stood,  reserving  the  right  of  introducing  whatever  improvements  the  working 
of  it  might  hereafter  show  to  be  necessary.  The  Bill  for  Municipal  Beform 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  9th  of  September. 

Lord  Eldon,  in  this  perilous  crisis  of  a  contest  between  the  Peers  and  the 
Commons,  lamented  that  his  infirmities  prevented  him  from  going  down  to 
the  House  of  Lords — not  to  conciliate,  not  to  reconcile  the   differences 
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between  the  two  Houses, — but  to  grapple  with  the  proceedings  altogether^ 
and  persuade  the  Lords  utterly  to  reject  the  Bill.  Sitting  "  pale  as  a  marble 
statue,'*  and  seeing  terrible  chauges  gradually  darkening  over  all  he  had 
loved  and  yenerated  in  corporate  institutions,*  we  may  venture  to  inquire  if 
the  outward  glories  of  municipal  power  thus  departing  were  as  dear  to  his 
troubled  soul  as  their  ancient  charters  ?  AVhat  wonderful  manifestations  of 
grandeur  were  presented  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  people  by  the  majority 
of  corporations  as  they  existed  in  1835  !  What  processions  were  there  on 
every  possible  occasion,  of  red  gowns  and  blue,  with  mace-bearer  and  beadle  \ 
To  walk  in  toged  state  to  church,  or  to  proclaim  an  election  writ,  or  to  open 
a  ginger-bread  fair ; — ^to  be  adorned  with  golden  chains  as  mayor  and  alder* 
men  sitting  on  high  in  their  tribunals  at  quarter  sessions  ;  to  look  venerable, 
clothed  in  scarlet  and  fur,  at  solemn  supper  in  open  hall  like  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  kings,  on  Fair-nights,  holding  the  Pie-powder  Court,  where  the  "  dusti* 
foot"  might  go  for  justice, — these  were  indeed  gorgeous  displays.  Magnifi- 
cent pageants  on  the  Mayor's  day  existed  in  a  few  provincial  cities  and 
boroughs :  Norwich  had  its  "  Whifflers"  and  its  "Dragon."  All  the  ancient 
and  modem  glories  were  to  depart ;  even  the  Mayor's  feast  was  to  be  an 
inexpensive  banquet,  not  defrayed  out  of  the  corporate  funds.  The  Mansion 
Houses  were  to  be  let  for  warehouses.  Well  might  the  good  ex-Chancellor 
weep,  having  only  one  poor  consolation,  that  the  City  of  London  was  to  be 
spared ;  that  its  Lord  Mayor  would  still  have  the  glorious  privilege  of  inter- 
rupting for  one  day  in  the  year  the  real  business  of  three  millions  of  people, 
to  assert  by  his  men-in-armour,  and  his  pasteboard  Oog  and  Magog,  his  pre- 
tended rule  over  a  community  of  which  only  one-thirtieth  would  be  subjeclr 
to  his  jurisdiction. 

•  See  Tviss,  toI  m.  p.  247. 
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Thb  disposition  which  had  been  manifested  in  the  Session  of  1885  by  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  threatening  something  beyond  a  passing 
difference  with  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  became  stronger  and 
more  confirmed  in  the  Session  of  1836.  The  compromise  upon  the  English 
Municipal  Beform  Bill  had  averted,  in  some  degree,  the  apprehension  of  a 
perilous  conflict  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  question 
of  Corporation  Beform  in  Ireland  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  Session  of 
1836,  with  an  absolute  indifference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Commons.  In 
1835,  on  the  reading  of  that  Bill  a  third  time  in  tbe  Lower  House  at  so  late 
a  period  of  the  Session  as  the  13th  of  August,  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  Scotch 
member,  anticipating  the  probable  course  that  would  be  taken  by  the  Lords 
when  in  the  next  Session  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Upper  House,  said  that  it 
must  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  an  Assembly  in  which  the  laws  of  truth  and 
justice  would  not  be  set  at  nought, — in  which  vested  rights  would  not  be 
invaded, — in  which  no  bill  would  pass  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  by  transferring  the  influence  from  property,  which 
in  a  preponderating  ratio  was  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  to  Boman 
Catholics,  who  in  point  of  numbers  would  in  most  cases  obtain  the  pre- 
eminence.* It  is  easy  to  judge  from  this  declaration  how  sustained  and 
bitter  would  be  the  controversy  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  Corporations  in 
the  Session  of  1836,  in  which  a  new  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  of  March.  On  the  18th  of  August  of  that 
year,  just  previous  to  tbe  prorogation,  lord  Lyndhurst,  who  had  with  infinite 
courage  and  ability  directed  the  triumphant  strategy  of  the  Tory  Peers,  took 

*  Hansard,  toI.  xxs.  col.  615. 
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a  review  of  the  buBiness  of  the  SeBsion,  in  which,  with  tmmeasured  sarcasm^ 
he  taunted  the  government  with  its  failure  in  carrying  certain  measures  which 
had  been  recommended  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne  on  the  4th  of 
February.  "  And  this,  my  lords,  is  a  government !  "Was  there  ever,  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  a  body  of  men  who  would  have  condescended  so  low 
as  to  attempt  to  carry  on  the  government  under  such  circumstances  ?  In  this 
House  they  are  utterly  powerless ;  they  can  effect  nothing."  •  Sir  Eobert 
Feel,  in  a  dinner-speech  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  had  warned  his 
heasers  not  to  depend  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  or  the  influence  or 
authority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  bulwarks  against  the  storm  and  struggle 
of  events.  The  royal  prerogative,  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
were  most  useful,  nay,  necessary,  in  our  mixed  and  balanced  Constitution ; 
"but  you  must  not  strain  those  powers."  The  dangerous  opinion  was 
gradually  gaining  ground  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  an  obstructive  body, 
and  that  their  policy  was  determined  by  the  will  of  some  one  peer  who 
dominated  over  their  general  inertness.  "  It  has  generally  yielded,"  says 
Mr.  May,  "  with  an  indolent  facility,  to  the  domination  of  one  or  two  of  its 
own  members,  gifbed  with  the  strongest  wills.  .  Lord  Thurlow,  lord  Eldon, 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  lord  Lyndhurst,  have  swayed  it,  at  different 
times,  almost  with  the  power  of  a  dictator."  f  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  day  of  prorogation,  had  his  own  review  of  the  business  of 
parliament  during  the  twenty-eight  weeks  of  its  sitting.  He  was  not  alone 
in  the  expression  of  his  opinion  when  he  asked  whether  it  were  possible  that 
the  Commons  could  allow  the  Lords  any  longer  to  continue  their  opposition 
to  all  measures  of  real  reform  ?  They  had  lost  nearly  a  Session.  "  If  he 
lamented  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  was  to  see  the  high-minded  noble- 
men of  England  led  by  such  a  man  as  was  now  at  their  head."  Such 
personalities  were  not  confined  to  attacks  in  one  House  upon  members  of  the 
other  House.  The  bitterness  of  lord  Lyndhurst's  invective  stimulated  even 
the  placability  of  viscount  Melbourne,  to  "  refer  him  to  what  was  once  said 
by  the  earl  of  Bristol  of  another  great  statesman  of  former  times  (the  earl 
of  Strafford),  to  whom  the  noble  lord  might,  I  think,  be  not  inapplicably 
compared ;  and  of  whom  it  was  said,  '  the  malignity  of  his  practices  was 
hugely  aggravated  by  his  vast  talents,  whereof  Ood  had  given  him  the  use, 
but  the  Devil  the  application.*  "  X  The  experience  of  the  Session  of  1836 
had  produced  amongst  men  of  moderate  opinions  a  very  unwilling  conviction 
of  the  necessity  for  remodelling  the  Upper  House.  The  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  succeeding  year  had  a  sensible  influence  in  assuaging  this 
dangerous  access  of  fever  in  our  constitutional  system.  But  an  equally 
beneficial  change  in  public  opinion  was  produced  by  the  calm  conviction  that 
this  had  not  been  **  a  lost  Session."  Several  measures  of  real  utility  had 
struggled  mto  life  amidst  the  rivalries,  the  jealousies,  the  political  hatreds,  of 
the  opposing  parties  of  each  House.  It  is  with  these  measures  and  with 
their  permanent  effects,  that  the  historian  of  the  progress  of  a  nation  is  best 
satisfied  to  deal,  leaving  the  course  of  party  struggle  to  the  annalists  of 
the  immediate  Present. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxxt.  col  1293. 

t  *'  Conatitntioxud  Hiitory,"  vol.  L  p.  268. 

i  Hasflard,  toI.  xxxt.  eol.  1304. 
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Before  we  altogether  escape  from  the  bitterness  of  party  conflicts  in  the 
sessions  of  1835  and  1836,  chiefly  excited  by  Irish  questions,  we  may  remark 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  heat  of  the  Conservative  party  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  very  general  belief  that  the  "Whig  party  had  made  a  compact  with  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  his  followers,  by  which  their  hostility  was  to  be  averted  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  they  were  fully  to  participate  in  the  sweets  of 
office.  Upon  lord  Melbourne's  announcement  in  April,  1835,  that  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Premiership,  lord  Alvanley  asked  him  on  what  terms  he  had 
negotiated  with  Mr.  O'Connell?  Lord  Melbourne  answered  that  he  had 
made  no  terms  with  Mr.  O'Connell.  Nevertheless  in  debate  after  debate  it 
was  affirmed,  or  implied,  that  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
between  the  Whig  government  and  the  Irish  Eepealers  had  been  concluded  on 
the  last  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power.  The  locality  where  this  negotiation 
was  completed  was  as  distinctly  pointed  out  as  the  house  at  TJxbridge  which 
was  the  seat  of  the  treaty  between  Charles  the  First  and  his  parliament,  or 
the  Orchard  at  Hal  where  Boufflers  and  Portland  settled  the  terms  of  the 
peace  of  Byswick.  A  careful  topographer  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  us, 
speaking  of  St.  James's  Square,  and  of  No.  13,  Lichfield-house,  built  by 
Athenian  Stuart,  and  so  called  from  Anson,  earl  of  Lichfield,  that  **  here  the 
Whigs  and  O'Connell  often  met,  and  the  '  Lichfield-house  Compact '  with 
O'Connell  was  formed  by  the  Whigs  in  1835."  •  Mr.  John  O'Connell  says, 
'*  stupid  affairs  enough  were  those  meetings  in  the  dusty  unfurnished 
drawing-rooms  of  that  dingy  fronted  mansion."  They  got  lectures  on  pro- 
priety and  moderation,  and  vague  promises  of  great  things  to  be  done  at 
some  future  period,  and  some  glimpses  of  a  want  of  cordial  feeling  towards 
them  and  their  English  associates.  Of  the  compact,  he  says,  *'  it  was  an 
utter  and  unredeemed  calumny.  No  such  compact  ever  was  made.  No 
engagement,  no  stipulation,  no  barter,  no  compromise  of  any  kind,  species,  or 
description,  took  place  then,  or  at  any  time."t  Enough,  however,  was 
admitted  to  give  point  to  the  virulence  of  Lyndhurst  and  the  gentler  sarcasms 
of  Peel. 

During  the  short  administration  of  sir  Bobert  Peel  he  submitted  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  details  of  a  measure  for  facilitating 
the  settlement  of  the  vexatious  Tithe-question  in  England  and  Wales.  He 
proposed  to  establish  a  commission  to  superintend  the  voluntary  commutation 
of  tithe  in  parishes,  and  to  remove  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  an  easy 
accomplishment  of  such  voluntary  principle.  The  Committee  agreed  to  the 
proposed  resolution  for  a  payment  in  money  in  substitution  for  tithe,  to  be 
charged  upon  the  titheable  land  in  each  parish,  such  payment  to  be  subject  to 
variation  at  stated  periods  according  to  the  prices  of  com.  On  the  9th  of 
February,  in  the  session  of  1836,  lord  John  Bussell  introduced  the  govern- 
ment plan,  which  was  founded  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  sir  Sobert 
Peel,  of  a  money  payment  instead  of  a  payment  in  kind,  but  differing  from 
it  as  establishing  something  more  effective  than  a  mere  voluntary  commuta- 
tion. By  the  measure  of  lord  John  Bussell  a  voluntary  commutation  was  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  promoted ;  but  in  case  of  no  such  agreement  a  couipul* 

*  CiiTinlngbam,  "  Hand  Book  of  London." 
t  "KccollectioDs,"  toI.  i.  p.  133. 
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soiy  commutation  was  to  be  effected  bj  commissioners.  The  object  of  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  which  was  finally  passed  was  to  assimilate  tithes  as 
much  as  possible  to  a  rent-charge  upon  the  land.  That  charge  was  to  be 
determined  bj  taking  the  averages  of  the  corn-returns  during  seven  preceding 
years ;  and  a  fixed  quantity  of  com  having  been  previously  determined  as  a 
proper  portion  for  the  tithe  owner,  the  amount  of  money  payment  was  to  be 
settled  by  a  septennial  average  of  the  price  of  com.  The  opposition  to  this 
measure  assumed  no  party  character.  The  clergy  did  not  feel  their  interests 
to  be  invaded.  The  land  owner  and  farmer  had  for  years  complained  that  no 
institution  was  more  adverse  to  cultivation  and  improvement  than  tithes,  as 
Dr.  Paley  had  long  before  declared.  The  clergy  were  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  plan  of  the  same  sagacious  political  philosopher  to  convert  tithes  into 
corn-rents  would  secure  the  tithe-holder  a  complete  and  perpetual  equivalent 
for  his  interest.  This  measure,  with  subsequent  statutory  improvements,  has 
worked  successfully  under  the  management  of  three  Commissioners.  To  one 
of  the  most  wise  and  energetic  of  these  Commissioners,  the  late  Bev.  Bichard 
Jones,  may  be  ascribed  many  of  the  early  triumphs  over  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  this  measure  into  practice,  and  the  subsequent  general  conviction 
that  it  is  calculated  to  remove  all  grounds  of  discord  and  jealousy  between 
the  clergy  and  their  parishioners,  and  thus  add  security  and  permanence  to  the 
property  of  the  church. 

Another  measure  of  the  Session  of  1836,  which  amply  refuted  the  opinion 
that  legislators  in  either  House  could  only  look  at  great  social  questions 
through  the  mists  of  party,  was  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  allowing  Counsel 
to  Prisoners.  The  final  debate  upon  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
remarkable  for  a  most  honourable  declaration  of  lord  Lyndhurst,  that  his 
former  opposition  to  the  measure  had  been  converted  into  a  hearty  approval 
of  it.  In  an  interesting  volume  by  Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill*  we  have 
a  succinct  and  very  complete  history  of  the  course  of  public  opinion  on  the 
question  of  counsel  to  prisoners.  He  shows  that  even  Judge  Jeffreys  had 
told  a  jury  that  he  thought  it  a  hard  case  that  a  man  should  have  counsel  to 
defend  himself  for  a  twopenny  trespass,  but  that  he  should  be  denied  counsel 
where  life,  estate,  honour,  and  all  were  concerned.  It  was  not  until  1824 
that  any  attempt  was  made  in  parliament  to  remove  this  disability  under 
which .  prisoners  laboured.  In  that  year  Mr.  George  Lamb,  the  brother  of 
lord  Melbourne,  brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  supported  by  sir  James  Mackintosh,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  Mr.  Denman* 
Mr.  Canning  was  favourable  to  the  change,  but  the  speech  of  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  Copley  had  converted  him  into  an  opponent  of  the  measure. 
.Sydney  Smith  in  1826  drew  a  picture  of  the  cruel  oppression  involved  in  the 
disability  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  address  a  jury :  ''  It  is  a  most  affecting 
moment  in  a  court  of  justice  when  the  evidence  has  all  been  heard,  and  the 
judge  asks  the  prisoner  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  defence.  The  prisoner,  who 
has  (by  great  exertions,  perhaps,  of  his  friends)  saved  up  money  enough  to 
.procure  counsel,  says  to  the  judge, '  that  he  leaves  his  defence  to  his  counsel.* 
We  have  often  blushed  for  English  humanity  to  hear  the  reply,  *  Your  counsel 

*  ^'SaggestioDB  for  the  Eepression  of  Crimei  contained  in  Charges  delivered  to  Grand  Joriet 
hof  Birmingham.'* 
VOL.  viiL— 248. 
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cannot  speak  for  you ;  yon  must  speak  for  yourself.*  And  this  is  ike  reply 
given  to  a  poor  girl  of  eighteen — to  a  foreigner — ^to  a  deaf  man — to  a  stam* 
merer — ^to  the  sick — ^to  the  feeble— to  the  old — to  the  most  abject  and 
ignorant  of  human  beings!"*  In  1884  the  Prisoners*  Counsel  BiU  waa 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Ewart.  The  debate  was  on 
the  second  reading,  when  Mr.  Hill,  then  member  for  Hull,  seconded  Mr* 
Ewart's  motion.  The  measure  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commona 
without  a  division,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Loztis.  It  was  brought  forward 
again  by  Mr.  Ewart  in  1885 — when  it  dropped  cm  account  of  the  late  period 
of  the  Session — and  in  1836.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  forty-four.  It  was  then  introduced  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  lord 
Lyndhursi.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  he  made  his  honest  recantation  of 
his  former  opinion.  He  had  come  to  a  conviction  that  the  evils  and  incon- 
veniences of  allowing  counsel  to  prisoners  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
ought  not  to  be  put  for  a  moment  in  competition  with  ths^  whidi  the 
obvious  justice  of  the  case  so  clearly  demanded.  Twice  did  the  House  of 
Lords  debate  this  question,  but  the  measure  passed  without  a  division* 
Lord  Abinger,  formerly  Mr.  Scarlett,  might  have  great  doubts  aa  to  the 
policy  of  the  Bill,  and  be  afraid  of  their  lordships  becoming  too  much  m 
love  with  theory ;  but  no  expression  of  doubt,  no  plea  for  delay,  could  stand 
up  against  the  united  opinions  of  such  men  as  lord  Denman,  lord  Cottenham^ 
then  Chancellor,  and  lord  Lyndhurst.  It  is  a  remnant,  said  lord  Lyndhnrst^ 
of  a  barbarous  practice.  The  continuance  of  it  is  against  the  great  current 
of  authority.  It  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  civilised  nations.  An 
alteration  was  essential  to  the  due  investigation  of  truth. 

We  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  important  Act  that  was  passed  in  the 
session  of  1835  for  effecting  greater  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  govem*^ 
ment  of  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  and  for  appointing  Inspecton  of 
Prisons  in  Great  Britain.  This  most  salutary  statute  was  founded  upon 
Beports  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  duke  of 
Bichmond,  who  was  the  promoter  of  this  inquiry,  laboured  most  assiduously 
in  the  collection  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  measure  of  reform  was  to  be 
founded,  himself  with  other  peera  visiting  many  of  the  ill-regulated  dens 
where  the  old  criminal  became  more  hardened  in  his  iniquity,  and  the 
youthful  offender  was  systematically  trained  to  a  maturity  in  guilt.  The 
Beport  of  the  Lords*  Committee  proposed  that  entire  separation  between  the 
prisonera  should  be  enforced,  except  during  the  houn  of  labour  and  of 
religious  wonhip  and  instruction.  Many  peraons  out  of  the  lai^  number- 
examined  by  the  Committee  were  govemora  or  chaplains  of  gaols  in  the 
country,  and  they  all,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  concurred  in  opinion  as  to 
the  contaminating  influence  of  prisons  as  they  were  then  conducted.  They 
held  that  the  associations  of  prisons  were  destructive  to  every  casual  offender. 
The  country  gaols,  especially  those  under  corporate  management,  eould  only 
be  regarded  as  great  nurseries  of  crime.  There  was  no  religious  instruction,, 
no  education  of  juvenile  prisonera,  no  employment.  The  county  gaols  and 
houses  of  correction  were  better  managed, .  some  system  of  discipline  being 
observed.    But  none  of  the  gaols  in  corporate  towns  could  present  a  more 

•  *•  BcUnburgh  Beritw,"  toL  xiv.  p.  5,  qaoted  by  l^Ir.  HilL 
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diPguBting  example  of  the  contaminatiDg  influence  of  an  ill-managed  prison 
tbttQ  the  great  gaol  of  Newgate,  under  the  juriadiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  <^  London.    In  the  seeeion  of  1836,  when  the  Lispeetora  appointed 
under  the  Act  of  1835  had  made  their  first  Beport,  the  management  of  prisons 
again  came  under  the  considerafeion  of  Parliament.     This  Bepert  drew 
attention  to  what  the  duke  of  Bichmond  described  as  '*  the  dreadful  state  of 
ike  Citj  gaols.*'    The  visits  of  the  Inspeetors  had  produced  a  correctioin  of 
some  of  the  most  striking  evils  of  the  country  gaols,  and  he  trusted  that  before 
the  next  session  they  would  find  the  great  gaol  of  the  City  of  London  not  in 
a  worse  condition  tlun  the  prisons  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  an  earnest  conviction  of  the  horrors  of  the  gaol-system  with 
regard  to  juvenile  offenders  was  manifested  in  a  manner  which  promised  at 
no  distant  time  the  establishment  of  Beformatories.    The  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  acknowledged  that  although  this  country  abounded  with  the  means 
of  juvenile  employment,  yet  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  exceeded  that  of 
any  oountiy  in  Europe.    He  announced  that  lord  John  Bussell,  the  Secretary 
tar  the  Home  Department,  was  preparing,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  experiment^ 
the  means  of  establishing  a  place  of  detention  having  the  character  of  an 
asylum  or  refuge,  where  children  yet  young  in  cripie,  but  who  were  the 
victinui  of  ignorance,  of  abandonment,  of  desertion  by  their  parents,  or  were 
totalfy  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  should  be  saved 
from  condemnation  to  any  prison  whatever.  *    The  Act  for  the  Government 
of  Prisons  was  not  as  yet  extended  to  Scotland,  except  as  regarded  the 
appointment  of  Inspectors.    The  first  Inspector  of  the  Scotch  prisons  was 
jir.  Prederic  Hill.    Prom  his  early  Beports  there  is  no  difficulty  in  coming 
to -the  conclusion  that  they  were  absolutely  worse  than  the  worst  in  England. 
Dirt,  idleness,  drinking,  gambling,  fighting,  and  stealing  were  their  distin- 
guishing characteristics.    Prisoners  of  different  ages,  tried  and  untried, — 
thieves,  deserters,  persons  convicted  of  petty  assaults, — all  were   herded 
together,  almost  secure  from  observation,  and  wholly  unprovided  with  useful 
employment.    It  was,  says  Mr.  P.  Hill  in  his  Beport  of  1888-39,  '^a  system 
under  which  the  smuggling  of  forbidden  articles  into  the  prisons,  smoking, 
drinking,  gambling,  swearing,  the  use  of  obscene  language,  stealing  from  each 
other,  cheating,  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  various  acts  of  tjrranny,  are  of 
common  occurrence ;  and  under  which  robberies  are  planned  to  be  executed 
after  the  offenders  shall  have  left  prison.*'  f 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  towards  a  more  complete  system  of 
national  statistics  was  brought  forward  by  lord  John  Bunsell  in  the  session 
of  1836.  On  the  12th  of  Pebruary  he  introduced  the  Bill  for  the  General 
Begistration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  At  the  same  time  he  brought 
forward  a  Bill  for  amending  the  law  regulating  the  Marriages  of  Dissenters, 
which  regulation  was  connected  with  the  establishment  of  a  General  Civil 
B^istration.  With  regard  to  the  second  Bill  it  was  shrewdly  anticipated  by 
sir  Bobert  Peel  that,  when  no  point  of  honour  was  concerned,  many  of  the 
Dissenters,  particularly  the  female  portion  of  them,  would  prefer  being 
married  in  church.    There  were  no  intolerant  prejudices  opposed  in  the 

*  Hnuird,  toL  xzxt.«  Detiale  of  Avgnst  I2tli. 
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legielature  to  the  passiDg  of  tbe  Bill  which  permitted  Marriages  to  be 
solemnized  in  the  presence  of  the  district-registrar.  To  the  other  Bill  no 
stickler  for  antiquity  could  prefer  the  parochial  registry  established  by  Secre- 
tary Cromwell  exactly  three  hundred  years  before  this  measure  was  to  come 
into  operation,  to  one  general  system  which  under  responsible  officers  should 
supersede  the  variable  entries  of  sixteen  thousand  parishes,  so  often  lost  or 
mutilated,  and  so  difficult  to  be  referred  to  even  when  properly  preserved. 
The  important  office  of  Superintendent-Begistrar  was  created  by  this  statute. 
The  Poor-Law  Unions  were  divided  into  districts  for  which  Begistrars  were 
appointed,  with  a  Superintendent-Begistrar  in  each  Union.  The  regulations 
by  which  a  complete  registration  of  births  and  deaths  is  accomplished  are  now 
familiar  to  every  father  and  mother,  and  every  occupier  of  a  house  in  which 
any  birth  or  death  may  happen,  who  are  bound  to  furnish  information  of  the 
fact  to  the  Registrar.  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  valuable  *^  Progress  of  the  Nation,** 
says,  ''  The  establishing  of  a  department  for  the  systematic  registration  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  England  and  Wales,  has  been  of  great  use  in 
the  examination  of  questions  depending  upon  various  contingencies  connected 
with  human  life."  Certified  copies  of  the  entries  of  births  and  deaths  are 
sent  quarterly  by  the  Begistrar  to  the  Superintendent-Begistrar,  and  by  him 
to  the  Begistrar- General.  It  is  from  this  source  that  we  derive  the  knowledge 
of  many  most  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  population 
— facts  which  the  scientific  knowledge  and  the  literary  skill  of  the  heads  of 
the  Begistrar-Oeneral's  department  have  redeemed  from  the  ordinary  dulness 
of  statistics  to  constitute  some  of  the  most  attractive  reading  of  the  public 
journals.  The  Begistrar- General's  Annual  Beport  enables  the  legislature  to 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  increment  of  the  population  in  the 
decennial  intervals  of  a  census. 

In  this  session  there  were  two  most  important  changes  proposed  by  the 
Government  with  reference  to  journalism  and  the  general  commerce  of 
literature.  On  the  20th  of  June  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
"  that  the  duty  payable  upon  every  sheet  whereon  a  newspaper  is  printed 
shall  in  future  be  one  penny."  The  newspaper  stamp  for  many  years  had 
been  four-pence.  Amongst  the  opponents  of  this  measure  one  county 
member  complained  that  already  the  mails  were  so  heavily  laden  on  a 
Saturday  night  with  newspapers  that  it  was  hardly  safe  to  travel  by  them. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  anticipated  that  the  penny  stamp  would 
produce  quite  as  much  as  the  fourpenny  stamp.  "  If  he  is  right,"  said  sir 
Charles  Knightley,  *'  then  the  quantity  of  newspapers  must  be  more  than 
trebled,  and  if  so,  there  must  be  a  tax  raised  for  their  conveyance.'*  The 
proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  carried  by  a  majority 
only  of  thirty-three,  and  with  some  alterations  finally  passed  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  other  measure  was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  paper.  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  himself  a  man  of  letters,  in  presenting  a  petition  before  the 
government  proposition  was  introduced,  claimed  for  this  subject  the  best 
attention  of  the  House  on  account  of  the  effect  which  the  state  of  the  law 
produced  on  literature,  especially  upon  cheap  literature.  By  the  Act  to 
repeal  the  existing  duties  on  Paper,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
I3th  of  August,  the  varying  duties  according  to  the  class  or  denomination 
were  merged  in  one  uniform  duty  upon  all  paper  of  three  halfpence  per 
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pound.  The  relief  to  the  publiahen  of  cheap  works  was  as  timely  as  it  was 
important.  We  may  instance  that  it  came  to  save  the  "  Fenny  Cyclopadia*' 
from  extinction  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  struggle  against  heavy  loss,  under 
the  opposing  conditions  of  paying  at  the  highest  rate  for  literary  labour,  and 
selling  at  as  low  a  rate  as  that  of  works  in  which  the  quality  of  the  authorship 
was  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  great  interest  of  events  at  home  after  the  French  Bevolution  of  1830, 
has  precluded  us  from  giving  even  a  passing  notice  of  foreign  politics.  Skice 
that  time,  indeed,  the  peace  of  Europe  had  not  been  materially  disturbed  so 
as  to  influence  the  political  action  of  the  British  Government.  Belgium  had 
quietly  settled  down  into  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  subsequently  to  the 
fortunate  period  for  that  country  when  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  was 
chosen  king  in  1831.  In  that  year  the  boundaries  of  the  new  kingdom  were 
defined,  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  territory  was  guaranteed  by  the  five 
great  Fowers  to  this  most  sagacious  and  discreet  of  sovereigns.  The  stability 
of  the  Belgian  monarchy  appeared  to  be  still  more  effectually  secured  by  the 
marriage  of  king  Leopold  in  1832  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  Fhilippe, 
king  of  the  French.  At  the  dose  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1836,  it 
was  lamented  in  the  king's  speech  that  Spain  was  the  only  exception  to  the 
general  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  that  the  hopes  entertained  of  the  termination 
of  the  civil  war  in  that  country  had  not  been  realized.  Under  the  treaty 
of  Quadruple  Alliance,  whose  object  was  the  restoration  of  iutemal  peace  in 
Spain,  Great  Britain  had  afforded  to  the  queen  of  that  country  the  co- 
operation of  a  naval  force.  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  who  died  in  1833,  had 
left  by  his  will  his  infant  daughter  Isabel  as  heir  to  his  throne.  The  queen- 
mother,  Christina,  was  appointed  queen-regent.  The  brother  of  Ferdinand, 
Don  Carlos,  immediately  disputed  the  title  of  Isabel,  maintaining  that  by  the 
Salic  law  females  were  excluded  from  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  The  civil 
war  which  ensued  lasted  till  1840.  The  partisans  of  Don  Carlos  were  then 
finally  defeated ;  but  the  contest  was  attended  with  so  many  circumstances  of 
bitter  and  cruel  animosity,  that  the  Spanish  nation  became  greatly  demora- 
lised, and  the  old  glories  and  prosperity  of  the  country  appeared  to  be 
altogether  passing  away.  The  intervention  of  our  government,  and  the 
whole  scope  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty  of  1834,  were  the  objects  of  severe 
parliamentary  censure.  The  British  Legion,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
general  sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  which  acted  with  the  consent  of  our  government 
in  aid  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  accomplished  some  brilliant  exploits,  and  was 
generally  successful  against  the  Carlist  f roops ;  but  these  triumphs  were 
bought  with  severe  losses.  The  intervention  of  Gfreat  Britain,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  excited  little  sympathy  at  home ;  for  popular  opinion  was  gradually 
reaching  the  conviction  that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  our  country  were 
best  maintained  by  leaving  foreigners  to  fight  out  their  own  quarrels,  always 
provided  that  the  honour  of  the  nation  should  not  be  compromised  by  apathy 
or  inertness. 

During  the  six  years  in  which  Louis  Fhilippe  had  been  king  of  the  French, 
his  reign  had  not  been  exempted  from  solicitudes  of  a  more  painful  nature 
than  the  ordinary  cares  of  monarchs.  In  the  first  two  years  of  his  rule 
events  had  been  in  some  degree  propitious  to  him.  The  duke  of  Beichstadt, 
the  son  of  Napoleon,  died  in  1832.    His  presence  in  France  might  at  any 
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time  have  raised  up  a  host  of  BonapartistB,  whose  moyemento  might  have 
been  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  Citizen  King.  The  attempts  of  the  ducheaa 
of  Berri  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  &Your  of  her  son,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux, 
had  signally  failed.  Freedom  of  debate  in  the  Chambers,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  appeared  the  best  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  constitutional 
government.  But  the  unrestricted  power  of  speaking  and  writing  was  not 
used  with  moderation.  The  licence  of  the  press,  and  the  occasional  hostility 
of  the  Chambers,  produced  a  counter-disposition  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
struggle  against  what  he  believed  to  be  the  evils  of  the  representatiye  system. 
There  were  constant  changes  of  administration  since  Lafitte  took  the  reina 
of  government  in  November,  1830.  In  1831  Lafitte  was  succeeded  by 
Casimir  Perier,  who  had  a  premiership  of  something  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half.  Erom  October,  1882,  to  September,  1836,  there  had  been  nine 
changes  of  ministry — Soult,  Quizot ;  Soult,  Broglie ;  Soult,  Thiers ;  Ginrd ; 
Bassano;  Mortier;  Broglie,  Humann;  Broglie,  d*Argout;  Thiers.  In 
September,  1836,  the  heads  of  the  cabinet  were  Mol^  and  Ouizot.  During 
these  changes,  and  the  consequent  excitement  of  parliamentary  oonflicta, 
there  had  been  more  than*  one  conspiracy  of  which  the  great  object  was  to 
assassinate  the  king.  The  28th  of  July,  1835,  was  the  second  day  of  the 
fStes  to  commemorate  the  Bevolution  of  1830.  Louis  Philippe,  with  hia 
three  sons  and  a  splendid  suite  of  military  officers,  was  riding  through  the 
line  of  the  National  Guard,  drawn  up  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  when  aa 
explosion  resembling  a  discharge  of  musketry  took  place  from  the  window 
of  a  house  overlooking  the  road.  Fourteen  persons,  amongst  whom  were 
marshal  Mortier  and  general  De  Yirigny,  were  killed  upon  the  spot.  A 
ahower  of  bullets  had  been  discharged  by  a  machine  consisting  of  twenty-five 
barrels,  which,  arranged  horieontally  side  by  side  upon  a  frame,  could  be  fired 
at  once  by  a  train  of  gunpowder.  The  king  was  unhurt.  The  pc^ioe  rushed 
into  the  house  and  seised  the  assassin,  who  was  wounded  by  the  bursting  of 
one  of  the  barrels.  He  proved  to  be  a  Corsican  named  Fieschi,  who  main- 
tained that  he  had  no  object  in  this  wholesale  massacre  but  hia  desire  to 
destroy  the  king.  Another  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  waa 
made  in  1836,  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Alihaud,  who  fired  into  ihe  king'a 
carriage,  the  queen  and  his  sister  being  with  him.  A  third  attempt  was 
made  in  the  same  year  by  another  desperado,  named  Meunier.  In  the 
history  of  such  fearful  manifestations  of  wickedness  or  madness,  there  ia 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary  escapes  of  Louia  Philippe 
as  if  he  bore  a  charmed  life. 

More  interesting  at  the  present  day  than  these  brutal  attempts  at  aaaaasi- 
nation  was  the  failure  of  an  enterprise  which  contemplated,  without  any 
apparent  organization,  the  overthrow  of  a  strong  government  by  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  who  relied  only  upon  his  name,  his  abilities,  and  hia 
daring.  Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  the  youngest  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of 
Holland,  and  of  Hortense  Eugenie,  daughter  of  the  empress  Josephine  by  her 
first  husband,  had  so  dwelt  upon  his  boyish  remembrances  of  his  illustrious 
uncle,  that  when  in  1832  the  duke  of  Beichstadt  died,  and  he  became^ 
according  to  a  decree  of  1804,  heir  to  the  throne,  the  natural  course  of  his 
ambition  was  to  assert  his  claim  against  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  usurper. 
Louis  Philippe  was  always  apprehensive  of  the  rivalry  of  thia  young  mam 
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He  luul  refoBed  him  permission  to  refcom  to  Prance  in  1830.  He  had 
fkrther  iofluenced  the  goyemment  of  Bome  to  order  him  to  quit  the  Papal 
tenritorj.  Bscaping  from  Italy,  he  resided  with  his  mother  in  the  Chateau 
Arenenberg  in  Switzerland,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
politics  and  of  military  science,  and  became  known  in  Europe  as  a  writer  of 
diligent  research  and  unquestionable  ability.  Whatever  study  he  pursued  and 
whateyer  ideas  he  promulgated  had  evidently  some  bearing  upon  what  he 
implicitly  believed  would  be  his  great  future. 

The  ordinary  relations  of  the  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon — availing  himself 
of  the  general  unpopularity  of  the  king  of  the  French,  to  risk  the  result 
of  a  popular  commotion  to  overthrow  the  Orleans  dynasty — have  recently 
received  a  new  interest  from  the  official  revelations  of  M.  Guizot.  He 
relates  that  on  the  evening  of  the  81st  of  October  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
brought  to  him  a  telegraphic  despatch  received  from  Strasbourg,  dated 
on  the  evening  of  the  30tb,  which  announced  that  about  six  o'clock  that 
morning    Louis    Napoleon   ''traversed  the  streets  of  Strasbourg  with  a 

party  of "A  mist  which  enveloped  the  line  of  telegraph  had 

left  the  remainder  of  the  despatch  uncertain.  Guisot  and  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  repaired  instantly  to  the  Tuileries,  where  they  found  the  whole 
Cabinet  assembled.  All  was  conjecture.  Instructions  were  drawn  up, 
founded  upon  mauy  possible  contingencies.  The  ministers  remained  with 
the  king  nearly  the  whole  night,  expecting  news  which  came  not.  During 
those  hours  of  suspense,  the  queen,  the  king's  sister,  the  princes,  entered 
•again  and  again  to  ask  if  anything  had  transpired.  ''  I  was  struck,"  says 
M.  Guizot,  *'  by  the  sadness  of  the  king,  not  that  he  seemed  uneasy  or 
flubdued,  but  uncertainty  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  event  occupied  his 
thoughts;  and  these  reiterated  conspiracies,  these  attempts  at  civil  war, 
republican,  legitimist,  and  Bonapartist,  this  continual  necessity  of  contend- 
ing, repressing,  and  punishing,  weighed  on  him  as  a  hateful  burden.  Despite 
his  long  experience  and  all  that  it  had  taught  him  of  man's  passions  and  the 
Tidssitudes  of  life,  he  was  and  continued  to  be  naturally  easy,  confiding, 
benevolent,  and  hopefuL  He  grew  tired  of  having  incessantly  to  watch, 
to  defend  himself^  and  of  finding  so  many  enemies  on  his 'steps."* 

The  next  momiog,  the  1st  of  November,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  com* 
mandant  at  Strasbourg  brought  to  the  perplexed  king  and  his  ministers  a 
solution  of  the  telegraphic  mystery.  Louis  Napoleon,  having  the  support  of 
«  colonel  who  commanded  a  battalion,  had  presented  himself  at  the  barrack 
of  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and  was  received  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the 
Emperor."  At  another  barrack  the  attempts  of  the  prince  upon  the 
fid^ty  6f  the  troops  was  repulsed ;  aild  he  and  his  followers  were  arrested  ' 
by  the  colonel  and  other  officers  of  the  forty-sixth  regiment  of  infantry.  ' 
tnie  afiair  was  over  in  a  few  hours  without  bloodshed.  One  only  of  the 
known  adherents  of  Louis  Napoleon,  M.  de  Persigny,  his  intimate  friend, 
effected  his  escape.  On  ascertaining  the  result  of  this  rash  enterprise, 
^ueen  Hortense,  whose  affection  for  her  son  was  most  devoted,  hurried  to 
Prance  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  government.  Prom  Viry,  near  Paris. 
«he  addressed  her  supplications  to  the  king  and  M.  Mol^.    M.  Guiiot 

*  "liemoirt  to  iUtutnite  th«  Hictory  of  My  Time^"  toL  It.  p.  197  ;  1861« 
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says,  "  She  might  have  spared  them.  The  resolution  of  not  bringing  prince 
Louis  to  trial,  and  of  sending  him  to  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
already  taken.  This  was  the  decided  inclination  of  the  king,  and  the 
unanimous  advice  of  the  cabinet."  The  adventurer  was  brought  from  the 
citadel  of  Strasbourg  to  Paris,  where  he  stayed  only  a  few  hours.  He  waa 
then  taken  to  L' Orient,  where  he  embarked  on  the  14th  of  Norember  in  a 
frigate  which  was  to  touch  at  New  York.  The  sub-prefect  of  L'Orient 
waited  on  the  prince  when  he  was  on  board,  inquired  whether  he  would  find 
.  any  resources  when  he  arrived  in  the  United  States,  and  being  told  that 
none  were  at  first  to  be  expected,  the  prefect  placed  in  his  hands  a  casket 
containing  fifteen  thousand  francs  in  gold,  which  the  king  had  ordered  him 
thus  to  appropriate.  Louis  Napoleon  remained  in  the  United  States  till 
October  1837,  when,  hearing  of  the  illness  of  his  mother,  he  encountered  the 
risks  of  a  return  to  Europe,  and  was  with  Hortense  at  her  death.  The 
Prench  government  demanded  his  extradition  from  Switzerland.  The  Can* 
tons  refused  to  comply ;  but  Louis  Philippe  enforced  his  demand  by  the 
irresistible  argument  of  an  army,  and  the  prince  withdrew  to  England.  The 
fashionable  circles  of  London  regarded  him  merely  as  a  man  of  pleasure,  and 
he  was  popular  in  country  houses  from  the  spirit  with  which  he  could  follow 
hounds  in  a  fox-chase.  His  attempt  at  Strasbourg  had  only  excited  laughter 
here.  He  was  not  generally  regarded  as  possessing  any  force  of  character 
that  would  justify  a  lofty  ambition. 

On  the  3l8t  of  January,  1837,  Parliament  was  opened  by  Commissioners.. 
The  most  important  passage  in  the  royal  speech  had  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  the 
history  of  those  discontents  which  ended  in  insurrection.  Grievances  were 
removed,  and  revolts  were  put  down,  at  no  distant  period ;  from  which  time 
the  course  of  events  may  be  regarded  as  a  whole.  "Few  of  the  proceedings 
of  parliament  during  a  session  which  circumstances  had  rendered  unusually 
short  acquired  a  legislative  completion.  Lord  John  Uussell  proposed  the 
government  plan  for  introducing  Poor-Laws  into  Ireland.  The  dissolution  of 
parliament  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  Bill.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer proposed  a  meSsiure  for  the  abolition  of  Church-rates,  which  was  stre* 
nuously  opposed,  and  finally  was  abandoned  by  the  government.  Lord  John 
Bussell  introduced  a  series  of  bills  for  the  further  amendment  of  the  Criminal 
Law.  These  also  were  to  stand  over  till  another  session.  Only  twenty-one 
public  Acts,  none  of  which  effected  any  important  changes,  received  the  royaJ: 
assent  of  king  William  the  Fourth. 

On  the  9th  of  June  a  bulletin  issued  from  Windsor  Castle  informing  a 
loyal  and  really  affectionate  people  that  the  king  was  ill.  It  announced  that 
he  had  suffered  for  some  time  from  an  affection  of  the  chest,  which  had 
confined  him  to  his  apartment,  had  produced  considerable  weakness,  but 
had  not  interrupted  his  usual  attention  to  business.  There  was  less  appre- 
hension of  a  serious  result  from  it  being  generally  known  that  his  majesty, 
previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  subject  to  violent  attacks  of 
what  is  called  the  hay-fever.  This  malady  had  returned.  From  the  12th  of 
June  bulletins  were  regularly  issued  till  the  19th.  The  irritation  of  the 
lungs  had  then  greatly  increased,  and  respiration  had  become  exceedingly 
painful.     By  the  king's  express  desire  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
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York  prepared  a  prayer  for  his  restoration  to  health,  which,  on  the  16th,  was 
ordered  bj  the  Privy  Council  to  be  used  immediately  before  the  Litany.  On 
Sunday,  the  18th  of  June,  the  symptoms  assumed  a  more  alarming  chiuracter^ 
and  it  was  announced  in  the  bulletin  of  the  19th  that  his  majesty  on  that  day 
had  received  the  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
On  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  June,  the  last  of  these  official  documents  was 
issued.  His  majesty  had  expired  that  morning  at  twelve  minutes  past  two 
o'clock. 

The  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  enabled  us  to  appreciate  the 
justice  of  those  parliamentary  eulogies  on  the  character  of  William  the 
Pourth  which  immediately  followed  his  death.*  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
Viscount  Melbourne  dwelt  upon  his  zeal  and  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of 
the  public  business;  upon  his  fairness  and  sense  of  justice — ''most  fair,  most 
candid,  most  impartial,  most  willing  to  hear,  to  weigh,  and  to  consider  what 
was  urged  even  in  opposition  to  his  most  favourite  opinions."  The  duke  of 
Wellington  bore  distinct  testimony  to  the  total  absence  of  vindictive  feelings 
in  the  late  king.  The  opposition  of  the  duke  when  prime  minister  to  the  views 
of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  had  compelled  him  to  resign  that  great  office  which- 
he  was  most  anxious  to  retain ;  and  yet  on  his  accession  he  employed  the 
duke  in  his  service,  and  manifested  towards  him  the  greatest  kindness.  Earl 
Grey  described  him  as  truly  ''  a  Patriot  King"— one  whose  most  anxious 
desire  was  to  decide  what  was  best  for  the  country  over  which  he  ruled. 
Lord  Brougham  entirely  agreed  in  what  had  been  said  of  the  amiable 
disposition,  the  inflexible  love  of  justice,  and  the  rare  candour  by  which  the 
character  of  William  the  Fourth  was  distinguished.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  lord  John  Eussell  panegyrized  the  conduct  of  the  late  king 
towards  his  ministers  as  marked  by  sincerity  and  kindness.  He  was  in  tho^ 
habit  of  stating  his  opinions  frankly,  fairly  and  fully;  never  seeking  any 
indirect  means  of  accomplishing  an  object,  but  in  a  straightforward  and 
manly  way  confined  himself  to  an  open,  simple,  and  plain  attempt  to  impress 
the  minds  of  others  with  the  opinion  which  he  might  at  the  moment  entertain. 
If  his  constitutional  advisers  differed  from  him,  and  still  continued  to  be  his 
servants,  he  left  them  wholly  responsible  for  carryiag  into  effect  the  course 
of  policy  which  they  recommended.  His  devotion  during  his  last  illness  to 
the  public  business  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  through  his  whole  reign. 
During  a  period  of  great  suffering  whatever  required  immediate  attention 
received  immediate  notice.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  signed  one  of  those 
papers  in  which  he  exercised  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy.  Sir  Bobert 
Feel  bore  the  same  testimony  to  the  king's  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  amuse- 
ment, and  even  of  all  private  considerations,  that  could  for  a  moment 
interfere  with  the  most  efficient  discharge  of  his  public  duties. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  testimonies  to  the  public  virtues  of  William 
the  Fourth,  given  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
State,  without  subscribing  to  their  general  truth.  They  did  not  overdo  their 
praise.  They  did  not  attempt  to  represent  their  late  master  as  a  sovereign  of 
eminent  ability,  of  a  highly  cultivated  understanding,  of  great  refinement. 
They  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  who  honestly  endeavoured  to  understand  the- 

*  See  Debfttes  in  both  Houses  on  the  Qoeeft'i  Umngp,  Jnne  22 — Hannrd,  toL  xxxrili. 
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important  questions  upon  which  he  had  to  decide,  and  fiuthfiilljr  to  do  his 
part  of  letting  his  ministers  work  out  their  own  policy  without  meddling  and 
without  intrigue.  It  was  certainly  a  beautiful  part  of  the  character  of  the 
king  that  he  did  not  treasure  up  the  grieyances  of  the  duke  of  Clarence. 
Queen  Caroline's  Solicitor-General,  who  had  denounced  him  as  a  slanderer, 
became  his  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  who  turned  him 
out  of  a  lucratiye  office  which  he  could  ill-afford  to  give  up,  was  retained  as 
his  Prime  Minister  when  he  came  to  the  Crown.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
in  how  marked  a  manner,  although  it  might  have  been  without  a  direct 
intention,  the  traits  most  dwelt  upon  in  the  public  character  of  William  the 
Eourth  were  in  forcible  contrast  with  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Begent 
and  of  Gkorge  the  Pourth.  This  contrast  was  evidently  in  the  mind  of  the 
preacher  who  thus  spoke  of  the  monarch  then  unburied :  *'  When  he  entered 
into  his  palaces  he  did  not  say,  *  All  this  is  my  birthright ;  I  am  entitled  to 
it — it  is  my  due.  How  can  I  gain  more  splendour  ?  how  can  I  increase 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  ? ' "  • 

We  have  noticed  one  slip  in  the  prudent  course  of  the  constituticnial 
government  of  the  sailor^king — his  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  ministry  of  lord 
Melbourne.  This  mistake  has  been  ascribed,  and  perhaps  not  untruly,  to 
the  influence  of  the  family  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  For  many  years 
the  duke  of  Clarence  enjoyed  as  much  domestic  happiness  as  the  Boyal 
Marriage  Act  permitted  to  him.  Mrs.  Jordan,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  actresses,  lived  with  him  in  all  the  relations  of  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
wife,  except  that  of  the  sacred  inviolability  of  the  nuptial  tie.  This  lady 
bore  him  ten  children.  The  world  did  not  look  unkindly  upon  this  union. 
The  five  sons  and  five  daughters  were  affectionately  cherished  by  their  fiither; 
and  when  state  reasons  led  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  marry  in  18I8«  the  excel- 
lent sense  and  kindly  nature  of  the  princess  Adelaide  of  Saxe  Meiningen 
were  shown  in  her  treatment  of  the  Eitzclarences.  When  she  became  queen, 
her  own  court  was  a  model  of  correctness ;  but  the  presence  there  of  her 
husband's  offspring  was  no  offence  against  its  decorum,  except  to  the  few 
whose  strictness  bordered  on  uncharitableness.  This  &mily  were  freely  re- 
ceived into  the  highest  society.  There,  however  successful  had  been  the 
reforms  of  the  Greys  and  Eussells,  Toryism,  and  indeed  very  mild  Whiggism, 
looked  with  apprehension  upon  any  further  progress  in  the  battle  against 
decayed  institutions.  For  a  season  the  king  caught  the  fears  of  those 
around  him,  and  he  changed  his  government.  When  lord  Melbourne  re- 
turned to  office  he  had  not  to  complain  of  an  obstructive  power  behind  the 
throne. 

It  was  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June  when  the  doom 
of  Kensington  Palace,  where  the  princess  Victoria  dwelt  with  her  mo^er, 
were  opened  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the 
physician  of  William  IV.,  Sir  Henry  Halford.  They  had  come  direct  from 
the  dark  chamber  of  death  at  Windsor,  to  tell  the  youthful  princess,  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  on  the  25th  of  May,  that  she  was  Queen  of  one 
of  the  greatest  amongst  the  nations.    The  intelligence  had  been  momently 

•  Sydney  Smith— ••Sermon  at  St  PaoTi- 
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€zpeel»d.  The  household  was  astir  at  that  eail 7  hour  of  the  sunsy  momiag, 
the  tiiree  messezigeiB  were  at  once  in  the  presence  of  their  SoTereign  Lady. 
Lord  Melbourne  had  an  audience  at  nine  o'clock.  At  eleven  the  state  apart- 
ments of  Kensington  Palace  were  filled  with  members  of  the  PHtj  Council 
of  the  late  king — Peers,  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  two  Archbishops,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Bight  Honourable  Commoners.  The  duke  of  Cumberland, 
now  king  of  Hanover,  and  the  duke  of  Sussex,  were  conspicuous  in  that 
historical  group  which  Wilkie  has  painted*  The  doors  of  the  Council 
Chamber  were  opened;  and  Queen  Victoria,  entering  with  the  duchess  of 
Kent, — pale,  but  perfectly  self-possessed, — ^took  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
Council  table.  The  Lord  Chancellor  administered  the  oaths  prescribed  for 
the  sovereign's  accession ;  the  Privy  Councillors  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
«nd  supremacy :  and  then  for  the  first  time  was  heard  by  her  assembled 
subjects  that  exquisitely  modulated  voice  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  lent  a  charm  to  the  formal  periods  of  a  speech  from  the  throne.  The 
opening  sentence  of  the  Queen's  Declaration  had  a  graceful  simplicity,  which 
appeared  more  like  the  natural  effusion  of  the  heart  than  the  elaborate  com- 
position of  a  ministerial  adviser: — 

''  The  severe  and  afflicting  loss  which  the  nation  has  sustained  by  the 
4eath  of  his  majesty,  my  beloved  uncle,  has  devolved  upon  me  the  duty  of 
Administering  the  government  of  this  empire.  This  awful  responsibility  is 
imposed  upon  me  so  suddenly,  and  at  so  early  a  period  of  my  life,  that  I 
should  feel  myself  utterly  oppressed  by  the  burden,  were  I  not  sustained  by 
the  hope  that  Divine  Providence,  which  has  called  me  to  this  work,  will  give 
me  strength  for  the  performance  of  it,  and  that  I  shall  find  in  the  purity 
of  my  intentions,  and  in  my  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  that  support  and 
those  resources  which  usually  belong  to  a  more  mature  age,  and  to  long 
oxperience." 

The  queen's  demeanour  on  that  eventful  morning  impressed  every  one 
who  was  present,  not  only  with  profound  admiration,  but  with  confident  hope 
of  a  glorious  future.  Truly  did  sir  Bobert  Peel  say  of  this  demeanour  that 
there  is  something  which  art  cannot  imitate  and  lessons  cannot  teach.  There 
was  evidence  of  a  high  and  generous  nature  in  her  solemn  expression  of  regret 
at  the  domestic  calamity  which  had  just  occurred ;  in  her  manifestation  of  a 
deep  and  awful  sense  of  the  duties  she  was  called  upon  to  fulfil ;  in  the 
becoming  and  dignified  modesty  of  all  her  actions.  When  the  newspapers 
described  how,  on  the  next  day,  Victoria,  the  queen,  appeared  at  a  window  over- 
looking the  courtyard  of  St.  James's  Palace, ''  dressed  in  black  silk,  with  a 
orape  scarf  over  her  white  tippet,  and  a  little  black  chip  bonnet," — when  they 
told  how,  looking  ''paler  than  usual,"  she  wept  as  she  acknowledged  the 
plaudits  of  the  people,  such  plaudits  ''as  never  could  be  surpassed" * — ^there 
were  few  amongst  her  subjects  who  did  not  put  up  a  prayer  for  the  happi- 
ness of  this  young  creature,  exposed  so  early  to  all  the  temptations  of  luxury 
and  all  the  bewilderments  of  power.  But  there  was  little  fear.  There  was 
confidence, — as  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  unobtrusive  simplicity  of  her 
'  mother's  life — as  her  natural  abilities  had  been  diligently  cultivated — as  from 
her  childhood  she  had  learnt  the  great  lessons  of  self-denial — as  she  was  well- 

•  "Spectator,*' June  24. 
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grounded  in  religious  principle — that  tbe  perils  of  such  greatness  would  be 
escaped.  Neyer  were  the  feelings  of  the  nation  more  nobly  expressed  than 
bj  a  Yoice  from  the  pulpit  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral : 

''  What  limits  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  our  native  land,  if  the  Creator 
should  in  his  mercy  hare  placed  in  the  heart  of  this  Boyal  Woman  the 
rudiments  of  wisdom  and  mercy ;  and  if,  giving  them  time  to  expand,  and  to 
bless  our  children's  children  with  her  goodness,  He  should  grant  to  her  a 
long  sojourning  upon  earth,  and  leave  her  to  reign  over  us  till  she  is  wall 
stricken  in  years !  What  glory !  what  happiness !  what  joy !  what  bounty  of 
God!"« 

•  «*  Works  of  the  Rct.  Sydney  Smith,*'  rol  ill  p.  320, 
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Cabinet. 


Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
Lord  Cottenham 
YiBcoimt  Dimcannon 

ViMxmnt  Melbourne 
Right  Hon.  T.  Spring  Rice 
Earl  of  Minto 
Lord  John  Russell  . 

Viscount  Palmerston    . 

Lord  Glenelg  . 

Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse 

Lord  Holland 

Right  Hon«  C.  P.  Thomson 

Viscount  Howick     . 


Lord  President  of  the  CoundL 

Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Lord  Privy  Seal  and  First  Commissioner 
of  Land  Revenue. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

F^rst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Secretary  at  War. 


Not  of  the  Cabinet. 


Esrl  of  Lichfield  .         .         .     . 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere  . 

Sir  Henry  Pamell  •  •  .  . 
Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  H.  Vivian,  Bart  . 
Sir  John  Campbell  .... 
Sir  R.  M.  Rolfe Solicitor-GeneraL 


Postmaster-GeneraL 

Master  of  the  Mint  and  Vice-President  of 

the  Board  of  Trade. 
Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces. 
Clerk  of  the  Ordnance. 
Attomey-GeneraL 


Duke  of  Argyll 
Marquis  of  Conyngham 
Earl  of  Albemarle 


Gbxat  Oftiobbs  of  State. 

•     Lord  Steward. 
.     .     Lord  Chamberlain. 
.     Master  of  the  Horse. 


Ieeland. 


Earl  of  Mulgrave 
Lord  Plunkett 
Viscount  Morpeth 


Lord  lieutenant. 
Lord  High  Chancellor. 
Chief  Secretary. 


Scotland. 


Right  Hon.  John  A.  Murray 
Andrew  Rutherford,  Esq.     • 


Lord  Advocate. 
Solidtor^Genera]. 


CHEONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OP  TEBATIES. 

(OoaliaMd  from  toL  tu.  p.  581.) 

1815  ILuraii  23  :  Treaty  of  Yiflima  between  Gieat  Britain,  Awtria,  BmmM,  «mI 
Prassiay  oonfirming  tlie  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Ohaamonty  Maroh  1, 
1814y  on  wluflh  they  had  acted ;  and  uniting  Belginm  to  tha  lf«UMiiaiids 
under  the  BOTereigntj  of  the  king  of  the  Netherknda. 

1815  June  8  :  FederatiTe  Gonstitatioin  of  Qermany  signed  at  Vienna. 

1816  July  3  :  ConTention  of  Stb  Qond  between  MarsKal  Dafonat  on  the  000 

part,  and  Wellington  and  Bllleher  on  the  other,  by  which  Paris  was  bof- 

rendered  to  the  Alliee,  who  cantered  it  on  the  6th. 
1815  Augnst  3  :  A  ConTentum  signed  at  Paris  between  Qreat  Britain,  Ansiria^ 

Bnsaiay  and  Pmssiay  styHng  Napoleon  the  prisoner  of  those  powcacsy  and 

onnfidiTig  his  safeguard  particolariy  to  the  British  goyemment. 
1815  September  14  :  A  ConyentioD  entered  into  at  Vienna,  whereby  the  diicliie» 

of  Parma,  dsa,  were  secured  to  the  Empress  Maria  Looisa,  and  on  her 

demise  to  her  son  by  Napoleon. 
1815  September  26  :  The  Treaty  denominated  of  the  Holy  Allianoe,  ratified  at 

Paris  by  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the  King  of  P^rnsaia. 
1815  November  5  :  A  Treaty  ratified  at  Paris  between  Great  Britain  and  Ronia 

respecting  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  were  dedared  to  fonn  a  united  staia 

under  the  sole  protection  of  the  former  power. 
1815  November  20  :  Peace  of  Paris  between  France  on  the  one  part^  and  Cheat 

Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Plrussia^  on  the  other,  estaUishing  the  boon* 

daries  of  France,  and  stipulating  for  the  garrisoning  of  sereial  of  tfaa  fop-> 

tresses  in  France  by  foreign  troops  frar  three  years. 

1818  October  9  :  A  Convention  entered  into  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 

assembled  at  Aix-la-Qhapelle,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu 
on  the  other,  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  the  army  of  occupation  should 
quit  the  French  territory  on  the  30th  of  November  ensuing ;  it  was  also 
agreed  that  the  remaining  sum  due  f]x>m  Franoe  to  the  AUiea  was 
265,000,000  francs. 

1819  August  1 :  Congress  of  Carlsbad. 

1820  October  20  :  Congress  of  Troppau. 

1820  October  24  :  Treaty  between  Spain  and  America  :    Florida  oeded  to  the 

United  States. 

1821  May  6  :  The  Congress  of  Laybach,  which  had  been  for  some  time  attended 

by  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  finally  broke  up,  having ' 
issued  two  circulars  stating  it  to  be  their  resolution  to  occupy  Naples  with 
Austrian  troops,  and  proscribe  popular  insurrection. 

1822  August  25  :  Congress  of  Verona. 

1824  February  4  :  A  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria  laid  upon 

the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  the  former  agreed  to  accept 
2,500,0002.  as  a  final  compensation  for  her  claims  upon  the  latter  power, 
amounting  to  30,000,0002. 

1825  February  28  :  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  frontier  of 

north-west  coast  of  America  settled. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  TREATUCS.  MS 

1825  April  17  :  France  reoognizes  the  independence  of  St.  Domingo. 

1825  April  18  :  Treaty  of  Amity  between  Great  Britain  and  Colombia. 

1825  October  18  :  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  for  Abolition  of  Slave 

Trade. 
1829  July  6  :  Treaty  of  London  between  Kussiay  France,  and  Great  Britain,  for 

the  settlement  of  the  affidn  of  Greece. 

1829  September  14  :  Peace  of  Adrianople,  between  Knasia  and  Turkey,  by  which 

Roasia  acquires  the  protectorate  of  Moldavia  and  WaDachia. 

1830  May  7  :  Treaty  between  Turkey  and  the  United  States.     American  vessel* 

allowed  to  pass  to  and  f]x>m  the  Black  Sea. 

1830  November  2  :  Tlie  independence  of  Belgium  recognized  by  England  and 

France. 

1831  The  Commercial  Union  of  the  northern  states  of  Germany,  known  as  th& 

Zollverein,  commenced  under  the  auspicee  of  Prussia. 
1831  November  15  :   A  Treaty  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  for  a 
settlement  of  the  points  of  dispute  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  to 
which  Holland  acceded  March  13,  1838. 

1833  July  8  :  Treaty  at  Constantinople  between  Turkey  and  Bussia,  by  which  it 

was  stipulated  that  the  Dardanelles  should  be  shut  to  all  foreign  vessels 
of  war. 

1834  April  22  :  Quadruple  Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and 

Pcvtugal,  in  support  of  the  two  queens,  Isabella  and  Maria. 

1835  Supplementary  IVeaties  with  Portugal  and  Spain,  by  the  former  of  which 

the  Methuen  TVeaty  with  Portugal  was  annulled. 

1840  July  15  :  Treaty  signed  in  London  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria; 

Russia,  Prussia,  and  Turkey,  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between 
Turkey  and  Mehemet  Ali 

1841  July  13  :  Convention  at  London  between  the  European  Powers  and  Turkey^ 

by  which  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  against  ships  of  war  is  made- 
general  to  them  all  while  Turkey  is  at  peace. 

1842  August  29  :  Treaty  of  Nankin  with  China,  by  which  several  ports  were 

opened  to  the  British  trade,  Hong-Kong  ceded,  and  an  indemnification  of 
21,000,000  dollars  paid. 

1845  May  29  :   A  Convention  signed  in  London  between   Great  Britain  and 

France  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

1846  November  16  :  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  revoke  the  treaty  of  1815, 

constituting  Cracow  a  free  republic,  and  restore  the  territory  to  Austria. 
Soon  after,  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  incorporated  with  Bossia.  Gnat 
Britain,  France,  Sweden,  and  Turkey  \mite  in  a  protest  against  these 
proceedinga. 

1849  August  6  :  Treaty  of  Milan,  between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

1850  February  27  :  Treaty  at  Mumch  between  Austria,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 

Wttrtemberg,  to  form  a  Southeom  German  Union  against  the  pratensiQoa  of 


1850  April  19  :  Treaty  at  Washington  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  respecting  a  ship-canal  through  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  and  Padfio  Oceans. 

1850  July  2 :  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Prussia  and  Denmark,  Prussia  with* 
drawing  from  the  support  of  the  duchies  of  Hoktein  and  Schleswig ;  and 
on  July  4  a  protocol  was  signed  in  London  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Sweden,  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  territories 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT, 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OP  PARIS,  1815,  TILL  1837. 
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THE  GEOWTH  OF  THE  DEBT. 


1 

Period. 

Debt 

Interest. 

Tears  of  War. 

Increaae  of 

Debt  in 

Years  of  War. 

Remarks. 

1691 
1701 
1714 

1748 

1763 
1792 

1815 

£ 
3,130,000 
12,552,486 
86,175,460 

75,812,132 

182,716,049 
289,663,421 

861,039,049 

£ 
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1,219,147 
8,063,135 

8,165,765  1 
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82,645,618 
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1718—1721 
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11,392,925 
21,932,622 
14.025,424 
22,531,551 
58,141,024 
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French  War. 

War  of  the  Succession. 

Continental  Wars. 

Pitt*B  Administration, 

American  War. 
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(     Kapoleon. 

Hi 
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£854,080.387 
78,509,585 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Social  condition  of  Oreafc  Britain  at  the  period  of  the  Accession  of  Qaeen  Viotorla-^Occapatiou 
of  the  People — Growth  of  Cities  and  Towns — London — Increase  of  Houses — Supply  of 
Food — ImproTed  means  of  CommnnicaUon  affecting  that  snpply — Cheapening  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life — Conyeyance  of  Mails  by  Railways — Limited  Postal  acoonunodation — Pablio 
Health — Inquiry  into  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labonring  Classes — Exposure  of  the 
nnfitness  of  many  Dwellings  for  healthful  occupation — Workrooms  without  rentilation, 
sach  as  those  of  Tailers  and  Milliners — Public  arrangements  influencing  the  Sanitary  Con- 
dition of  the  Labouring  Population — Neglect  and  ignorance  unirersal — Want  of  Drainage 
— ^Inadequate  Water  supply  for  the  preservation  of  cleanliness — Public  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses  unknown — Interments  within  the  precincts  of  large  Towns —Public  Walks  not 
proTided — State  of  the  Factories — Number  of  Workers  in  Textile  Manufactures — Begin- 
nings of  improvement — Mining  Populatbn — Employment  of  Children  and  Women  in 
Mines — Agricultural  Labourers — Operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law — Neglect  of  the 
Labourers  by  the  richer  Classes — Miserable  Cottage  accommodation — Dorsetshire  Labourers 
— Field  employment  of  Women  and  Children—  Crime  in  England  and  Wales — Juvenile 
Delinquency— Qeneral  state  of  Education — First  aid  of  the  State  to  voluntary  exertions- 
Increase  of  Schools  and  Scholars — Limited  ability  to  read  and  write  amongst  the  adulfr 
population — General  aspects  of  English  Society. 

In  the  celebrated  description  bj  Macaulaj  of  '^  the  state  in  which  England 
was  at  the  time  when  the  Crown  passed  from  Charles  the  Second  to  his 
brother,"  he  rests  its  necessary  imperfection  upon  the  "  scanty  and  dispersed 
materials"  from  which  it  was  composed.  In  now  attempting  a  description  of 
the  state  in  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  at  the  time,  or  about  the  time, 
when  the  Crown  passed  from  "William  the  Fourth  to  his  niece,  we  have  not 
the  same  apology  for  its  incompleteness.  The  materials  from  which  it  must 
be  composed  are  embarrassing,  not  from  their  scantiness  but  from  their 
fulness, — not  from  their  dispersion  in  scarce  and  curious  tracts,  in  private 
letters  and  diaries,  in  the  observations  of  foreigners,  in  estimates  of  national 
wealth  resting  upon  no  solid  bases,  in  county  histories,  in  meagre  news- 
papers, in  old  almanacs.  In  1837  we  were  passing  out  of  the  transition  state 
of  yery  imperfect  statistics  to  the  period  when  every  aspect  of  our  social 
condition  was  to  be  delineated  ;  when  every  dark  comer  was  to  be  explored ; 
when  every  fact  connected  with  Education,  Public  Health,  Crime  and 
Punishment,  Industrial  Employment,  Pauperism,  was  to  be  recorded  and 
tabulated; — the  period  of  Commissioners  and  Boards — the  period  when, 
according  to  Sydney  Smith,  ''  the  whole  earth  was,  in  fact,  in  Commission." 
Out  of  several  hundred  Official  Eeports  we  may  to  some  extent  learn  what 
we  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago^  and  be  enabled  to  answer  the  question, 
*'  Are  we  improved  ?" 
VOL.  vin.— 249. 
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In  commencing  our  eurvej  of  \pliat  Shakspere,  in  his  famous  comparison 
of  '^  the  state  of  man  in  divers  functions"  with  the  working  of  "  the  honey- 
bees,"  calls  ^'  a  peopled  kingdom,"  we  beg  to  repeat  what  we  said  at  the 
outset  of  this  History,  that  we  do  not  apply  the  term  '^  People"  to  any 
distinct  class  or  section  of  the  population.  We  especially  protest  against  the 
abuse  of  the  term  *' People"  which  some  amongst  us  have  adopted  from  the 
modem  literature  of  France,  when  they  assume  that  the  non-capitalist 
portion  of  the  industrious  classes  are  exclusively  '^  the  People."  The  intelli- 
gent public  officers  to  whom  has  been  committed  the  superintendence  of  the- 
Census  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  classified  the  '^  Occupations  of  the 
People"  as  the  occupations  of  the  entire  community. 

The  Census  of  1841  is  sufficiently  near  the  date  of  the  accession  of 
Victoria  to  furnish  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  various  functions  per- 
formed in  that  great  working-hive  of  which  she  was  the  queen-bee.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year,  out  of  the  entire  population  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  amounting  to  nearly  nineteen  millions,  nearly  eight  millions,  male 
and  female,  were  distinctly  classified  by  their  occupations.  They  were  the 
supporters  of  the  residue  of  the  populatiou,  includbg  children  of  all  ages. 
Speaking  in  round  numbers,  three  millions  were  engaged  in  commerce,  trade, 
and  manufactures;  a  million  and  a  half  in  agricudture;  seven  hundred 
thousand  were  labourers  not  agricultural;  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
formed  the  army  at  home  and  abroad ;  two  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
were  employed  on  the  sea  and  in  inland  navigation ;  sixty-three  thousand 
were  professional  persons,  clerical,  legal,  and  medical ;  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  were  following  miscellaneous  pursuits  as  educated  persons; 
seventeen  thousand  were  in  the  government  Civil  Service;  twenty-five^ 
thousand  were  parochial  and  other  officers ;  eleven  hundred  thousand  were 
domestic  servants;  five  hundred  thousand  were  persons  of  independent 
means;  and  two  hundred  thousand  were  almspeople,  pensioners,  paupers, 
lunatics,  and  prisoners.  This  wonderful  variety  of  stations  and  pursuits  con- 
stitutes the  distinctive  character  of  modem  British  civilization.  All  are  held 
together  upon  that  great  principle  which  Plato  sets  forth  in  emphatic  words  t 
"  It  is  not  alone  wisdom  and  strength  which  makes  a  State  simply  wise  and 
strong.  But  order,  like  that  harmony  called  the  diapason,  is  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  State,  making  both  the  weakest,  and  the  strongest,  and 
the  middling  people,  concent  the  same  melody." 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  three  millions  of  the  people  engaged  in 
commerce,  trade,  and  manu&cture  were  necessarily  to  be  found  in  the  cities 
and  towns.  In  1811,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eegency,  there  were  in 
England  only  twelve  of  the  cities  and  towns  whose  population  exceeded  thirty 
thousand ;  in  Scotland  there  were  four  above  that  number.  In  1841,  taking 
the  same  limits  of  places  as  in  1811,  there  were  thirty-one  cities  and  towns 
in  England  with  a  larger  population  than  thirty  thousand,  and  in  Scotland 
six.  In  the  course  of  thirty  years  the  London  of  one  million  ten  thousand 
people  had  become  the  dwelling-place  of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  ;^ 
Manchester  and  Salford,  which  thirty  years  before  1841  numbered  a  hundred 

*  In  the  Censtia  of  1841  more  extended  limits  of  London  were  given  as  adopted  hj  Ui» 
Kegiatrar-General,  which  gare  the  population  as  1,873,67C. 
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and  ten  thousand,  held  two  hundred  and  ninetj-six  thousand ;  Lirerpool  of 
one  hundred  thousand  had  reached  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand;  Bir- 
mingham with  eightj-fiye  thousand  had  added  a  hundred  and  five  thousand  to 
its  numher;  Leeds  with  sizty-two  thousand  had  added  ninety  thousand; 
Bristol  with  seventy-six  thousand  had  added  forty-six  thousand.  Sheffield, 
Bochdale,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  each  under  forty  thousand,  had  ahout  douhled 
their  niunbers.  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth  had  grown  in  a  less  proportion. 
In  Scotland,  Edinburgh  had  increased  from  a  hundred  and  two  thousand  to  a 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand ;  Glasgow  from  a  hundred  thousand  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand ;  Paisley,  Aberdeen,  Greenock,  had  doubled 
their  numbers,  each  exceeding  sixty  thousand.  Of  non-commercial  places  the 
extension  of  Brighton  and  Cheltenham  were  the  most  remarkable ;  in  thirty 
years  they  had  quadrupled  their  populations.  The  growth  of  the  smaller 
provincial  seats  of  trading  and  manufacturing  industry  was  as  remarkable  as 
the  instances  we  have  selected  of  the  greater  places.  Of  the  sixty-eight 
chief  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain  whose  comparative  population  is 
exhibited  in  decennial  periods  by  the  Census  of  1841,  the  total  amount  of 
the  population  was  two  million  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Begency,  and  five  million  three  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand,  three  years  after  the  Crown  passed  to  Queen  Victoria.  During 
the  period  of  thirty  years,  when  the  population  of  sixty-eight  principal  towns 
had  increased  100  per  cent.,  the  aggregate  population  of  England  and  Scot- 
land  had  increased  only  54  per  cent.,  that  is,  from  twelve  million  to  eighteen 
million  five  hundred  thousand. 

The  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  of  the  people  of  London  in  1841 
were  inhabiting  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  houses.  Since  1811 
the  number  of  houses  in  the  metropolitan  district  had  increased  in  a  much 
higher  proportion  than  the  increase  of  population.  There  had  been  rapidly 
going  on  since  the  Peace,  not  only  in  London  but  in  every  part  of  the  countryi 
that  want  which  appears  never  to  be  satisfied, — ^the  demand  for  more  houses, 
whatever  number  of  houses  are  built.  Li  London,  during  the  half  century 
from  1811  to  1861,  there  has  ever  been  an  increasing  number  of  the  people 
ready  to  pay  rent, — people  beginning  housekeeping,  people  seeking  better 
house  accommodation  than  the  old  dwellings,  people  turning  their  city  houses 
into  warehouses  and  daily  going  to  and  tro  in  search  of  health  in  suburban 
air.  One  of  the  most  curious  social  problems  at  the  period  of  the  Queen's 
accession,  as  it  had  been  the  xjnarvel  of  several  previous  generations,  was  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  feeding  even  five  hundred  thousand,  much  more  a 
million,  a  million  and  a  half,  two  millions,  of  human  beings,  collected  together 
in  places  more  or  less  densely  peopled,  comprised  within  a  circle  whose 
radius  was  four  miles  from  St.  Paul's. 

In  1841,  the  metropolitan  district  of  the  Begistrar-G^neral  comprised  a 
population  of  nearly  nineteen  hundred  thousand  on  a  radius  considerably 
smaller  than  that  of  the  plan  given  in  the  census  of  1831,*  which,  in  a  radius 
of  eight  miles,  comprised  a  population  a  little  under  eighteen  hundred 
thousand. 

*  The  litUe  Plan  we  give  (on  the  next  page)  ia  of  eight  miles  round  St.  FaoTa,  taken  fiom 
tha  Popnlation  Setmna  of  1881. 
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A  proclamation  of  Elizabeth  agaiiiat  the  eiteneion  of  London  exhibits 
the  dread  of  the  Government  that  the  increasing  multitudes  "could  hardly  be 
provided  of  euateutatioa,  of  victual,  food,  and  other  like  neceHsarieH  for  man's 
relief,  upon  reaaonable  price."  The  economiBtB  of  our  onn  day  have  ehown 
how  viBionary  would  be  such  a  dread  under  the  self-regulating  movementB  of 
the  present  social  organization.  The  greatest  wonder  that  London  presented 
to  a  New  Zealander  who  was  brought  to  England  some  years  ago,  was  the 
mystery  of  feeding  an  immense  population,  as  he  saw  neither  cattle  nor  crops. 
The  enormous  number,  and  the  fluctuations  in  their  number,  of  the  persons  to 
be  fed  ;  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  provisions  to  be  furnished  ;  the  necessity 
in  most  cases  for  their  im<mediate  distribution  in  convenient  localities ;  the 
accurate  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  so  as  to  be  ample  without 
waste ; — these  considerations  point  to  the  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  panunoimt 
importance,  of  furnishing  their  daily  rations  to  a  host  far  greater  than  any 
army  which  a  commissariat  upon  the  grandest  scale  could  undertake  to  snatain 
even  for  a  single  day.  "  This  object,"  says  Dr.  Whately,  "  is  accomplished 
far  better  than  it  could  be  by  any  eSbrt  of  human  wisdom  through  the  agency 
of  men  who  think  each  of  nothing  beyond  hia  own  immediate  interest, — who, 
with  that  object  in  view,  perform  tlieir  respective  parts  with  cheerful  seal, 
and  combine  unconsciously  to  employ  the  wiaeat  means  for  effecting  an 
object  the  vastness  of  which  it  would  bewilder  them  even  to  contemplate."  * 

What  appeared  to  the  economist  so  vast  an  undertaking  in  the  London  of 
1831,  must  at  the  first  glance  have  appeared  a  greater  difficulty  in  ISil, 
when  the  population  had  atill  gone  on  rapidly  increasing.  But  during  that 
decennial  period  the  means  of  communication  had  been  so  largely  increased 
that  the  certainty  of  the  supply  of  food,  both  as  to  its  abundance  aad  the 
time  occupied  in  its  transit,  could  be  more  accurately  measured.  The  corn- 
barge  was  stilt  duly  sailing  from  the  maritime  counties  to  the  port  of  Londoi^ 

*  InlrodactoTT  Lectorei  on  Political  Economj,  18S1. 
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to  bring  the  produce  of  many  thousand  acres  for  sale  in  Mark  Lane ;  the  steam- 
boat was  also  moving  up  the  Thames  to  bring  com  quickl  j  from  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic ;  and  the  first  steam-ships  from  England  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1888 
to  contribute  to  the  transportation  of  that  supply  of  foreign  produce  which  was 
scantily  poured  in  till  the  fetters  of  Protection  were  knocked  off.  The  cattle 
of  Smithfield  were  still  travelling  in  vast  droves  from  the  north  by  Highgate, 
and  from  the  eastern  counties  by  the  Whitechapel  Boad ;  but  the  Birmingham 
Sailway  was  already  bringing  large  numbers  to  market  in  better  condition 
and  at  a  lower  cost  than  were  effected  by  the  drovers'  toilsome  march.  That 
railway,  and  the  few  others  that  were  gradually  being  opened,  brought  also 
to  London  large  quantities  of  country-killed  meat.  Li  the  smaller  articles 
of  produce,  London,  by  the  agency  of  steam-vessels,  had  now  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  from  foreign  ports.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  came 
to  Covent  Garden  Market  from  Portugal ;  the  Pas  de  Calais  sent  millions  of 
eggs  from  its  small  farms  ;  and  the  eggs  which  Lreland  exported  to  England, 
as  well  as  Scotch  eggs  and  English  eggs  brought  in  coasting  vessels,  justify 
the  calculation  that  the  London  population  had  in  the  first  year  of  the  Queen 
an  annual  supply  of  a  hundred  millions  of  eggs  collected  from  sources  which 
were  not  accessible  thirty  years  before.  In  1818  a  great  meeting  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  was  held  in  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  St.  James's,  to 
establish  a  Fish  Association,  the  object  of  which  was  to  insure  a  better  supply 
of  that  luxury  of  the  wealthy  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  scarcely  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  meeting  that  the  humbler  markets  where  the  poor  con- 
gregate should  ever  have  an  adequate  supply  of  a  perishable  article,  then 
brought  up  the  river  by  hoys  dependent  upon  wind  and  tide,  or  carried  by 
stage-coaches  at  a  large  increase  of  the  first  cost.  It  has  been  stated  in  an 
interesting  little  volume,*  that  when  salmon  were  brought  from  Scotland  in 
sailing  vessels,  one  cargo  in  three  was  totally  spoiled  from  the  voyage  being 
protracted  by  adverse  winds.  The  steam-boats  were  in  1887  delivering  some 
hundred  tons  of  salmon  from  Scotland  to  Billingsgate.  A  few  years  later 
the  railways  firom  the  southern  coast  were  rendering  the  turbot  and  the  sole 
almost  as  cheap  in  the  London  markets  as  in  the  fish-shops  of  the  fashionable 
watering-places  near  which  they  were  taken.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  the 
electric  telegraph  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  railway,  by  apprising  the  fish- 
dealers  in  London  when  there  is  a  glut  of  fish — as  of  mackerel,  which  is 
sometimes  taken  in  extraordinary  quantities.  Instead  of  perishing  on  the 
shore,  the  mackerel  thus  finds  its  way  to  thousands  of  consumers,  *^  alive, 
alive,  O ;"  as  the  itinerant  dealer  was  allowed  to  proclaim  on  a  Sunday 
morning  in  the  old  days  of  slow  conveyance. 

As  important  as  the  equalization  of  prices  in  the  necessaries  of  life  by 
improved  means  of  conveyance,  was  the  more  rapid  communication  beginning 
to  be  effected  in  the  transmission  of  letters.  The  Bailway  System  was  so 
far  established  in  1888,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  that  year 
for  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  Mails  by  railroads.  The  mails  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  were  conveyed  by  railroad  as  early  as  1880 ;  but 
between  London  and  every  town  in  Great  Britain  the  comparatively  slow 
mode  of  conveyance  continued  to  prevail.     Upon  the  reduction  of  the 

*  '*  Our  Bzemplan,  Poor  and  Rioh,"  p.  128. 
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Newspaper  Stamp  from  fourpence  to  a  penny  in  1835,  the  dispatch  of  News- 
papers through  the  post  office  was  so  greatly  increased  that  some  of  the  mails 
were  obliged  to  run  without  their  usual  number  of  passengers,  the  contractors 
being  indemnified  for  their  loss.  The  addition  to  the  old  mode  of  conyeyance 
enabled  day-mails  to  be  dispatched,  when  the  routine  of  the  post  office  had 
been  revolutionized  by  Eowland  SLill.  The  organization  which  was  necessary 
to  ensure  the  triumph  of  a  cheap  and  uniform  rate  of  Postage  was  so  little 
developed  when  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne,  that  there  were  only  three 
thousand  post  offices  in  England  and  Wales,  while  the  number  of  parishes 
was  eleven  thousand.  It  was  estimated  that  a  fourth  of  the  population  were 
entirely  destitute  of  postal  accommodation.  Four  hundred  of  the  Begistra- 
tion  districts,  the  average  extent  of  each  being  nearly  twenty  square  miles, 
were  without  a  post  office.  Yet  when  we  consider  what  was  the  cost  of 
postage  at  that  time,  we  may  possibly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
facilities  afforded  for  sending  and  receiving  letters  were  ample.  The  number 
of  chargeable  letters  in  1839  was  in  the  proportion  of  four  letters  per  annum 
to  each  individual  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales ;  three  in  Scot- 
land ;  one  in  Ireland.  Large  as  this  number  may  seem  when  compared  with 
the  period  of  Mr.  Palmer's  reforms  in  1784,  when  the  first  mail  coach  left 
London,  we  can  only  judge  of  its  comparative  littleness  when  we  learn  that 
the  average  of  England  and  Wales.in  1861  was  in  the  proportion  of  twenty- 
four  letters  to  every  one  of  the  population  ;  nineteen  in  Scotland  ;  and  nine 
in  Ireland.*  A  representative  of  the  spirit  which  sees  nothing  but  evil  in 
every  great  social  improvement  wrote  thus  in  his  Diary  of  July  8, 1839 : 
"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  bringing  forward  his  Budget,  has 
proposed  that  the  postage  on  a  single  letter  should  be  reduced  to  one  penny. 
This  will  increase  the  number  of  idle  scribblers ;  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  lower 
classes  who  seldom  have  occasion  to  write  ;  and  is  likely  only  to  advantage 
the  commercial  houses  and  bankers  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  postage."  f 
The  greatest  benefit  to  his  country  which  the  organizer  of  cheap  postage  has 
effected — a  benefit  which  he  may  contemplate  with  the  honest  pride  of  every 
man  who  feels  that  he  has  not  lived  for  himself  alone — is  that  he  has  given 
a  motive  for  education  to  '^  the  lower  classes,"  who  now  often  ''  have  occasion 
to  write  ;*'  that  he  has  linked  together  the  affections  of  households  that  have 
become  separated  by  distance,  so  that  even  to  the  colonist  in  Australia  a  letter 
can  now  find  its  way  as  cheaply  as  it  once  travelled  from  London  to  Windsor. 
The  distribution  of  the  food  of  London  to  its  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
thousand  houses  was  accomplished  more  by  the  agency  of  shop-keepers  than 
by  the  staU-sellers  at  markets.  The  costardmonger,  who  derived  his  name 
from  the  apple  which  he  sold,  was  still  the  great  purveyor  of  vegetables  in 
the  silent  streets  of  the  suburbs.  He  had  almost  wholly  passed  away  from 
the  busy  streets.  The  orange-woman  standing  on  the  pavement  with  her 
basket  had  nearly  ceased  to  traffic.  The  millions  of  oranges  that  steam  had 
brought  ripe  from  the  Antilles  were  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  where  there 


*  In  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  lostitution  in  1862,  Mr.  M.  D.  Ilill  brought  together  « 
Tatt  body  of  interesting  fS&cts  on  the  Postage  System,  which  we  trust  he  will  publish  in  iomc 
permanent  form. 

t  Kaikes's  "DUry,"Tol.  3. 
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was  a  fruit-sliop  or  a  stall.  The  public  places  of  refreshment  in  1837  were 
not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  beginning  of  the  century  as  far  as 
regarded  the  chop-house  and  the  eating-house.  But  there  were  two 
important  changes.  The  institution  of  Clubs  had  materially  contributed  to 
the  luxurious  comforts  of  the  higher  classes  at  a  &r  less  expense  than  that 
of  the  old  tavern ;  and  the  two  thousand  Coffee-houses  that  had  sprung  up 
in  London,  where  the  artizan  could  obtain  his  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  for  three 
half-pence  or  two-pence  and  read  the  newspapers  and  periodical  works,  was 
an  advance  indicating  a  very  different  state  of  society  from  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  exclusive  days  of  the  Begency. 

Valuable  to  every  class  of  the  London  population  as  was  the  partial 
cheapening  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  by  the  gradual  equalisation  of 
prices  produced  by  improved  conveyance,  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  would  have  been  little  improved,  as  long  as  they 
were  compelled  to  crowd  in  districts  undrained,  in  perishing  houses  ill- 
Tentilated,  in  pestilential  courts  and  alleys  from  which  typhus  especially 
and  every  form  of  contagious  and  epidemic  disease  never  departed.  It  is 
difficult,  with  all  the  recorded  experience  of  the  better  time  that  has  suc- 
ceeded the  first  awakening  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  question  of 
Public  Health,  to  believe  that  we  are  only  looking  back  a  quarter  of  a  century 
when  we  trace  what  the  humbler  classes  of  London,  and  of  all  other  great 
towns,  were  enduring  when  Victoria  became  our  Sovereign.  Three  years 
before  her  Majesty's  Accession,  the  public  mind  was  roused,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  consideration  of  this  evil  in  the  metropolis  by  a  distinguished 
architect,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke ;  and  before  a  road  was  made  from  the  east  end 
of  Oxford-street  direct  to  Holbom,  he  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  district — 
known  by  the  names  of  The  Bookery  and  the  Holy  Land, — the  retreat  ot 
wretchedness,  the  nest  of  disease,  the  nursery  and  sanctuary  of  vice.  There 
was  scarcely  a  single  sewer  in  any  part  of  it.  Where  the  plague  once  raged 
there  was  then  constant  fever.  There  were  houses  in  which  squalid  families 
were  lodged  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-four  adults  and  thirty  children  to 
nine  small  rooms.  There  were  Lodging  Houses  in  which  sixty  persons 
occupied  nightly  a  pestilential  den  of  filth  and  depravity.  There  were  many 
such  places  in  other  quarters  of  the  town.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  in  1838,  Dr.  Amott  and  Dr.  £!ay  made  a  laborious  investi- 
gation into  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  the  metropolis;  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
oarried  on  similar  inquiries  into  some  of  the  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality 
to  which  the  poor  are  peculiarly  exposed.  When  their  Beports  were  pub- 
lished, even  thoughtful  men,  as  well  as  those  who  had  rarely  looked  below 
the  glittering  surface  of  society,  were  little  prepared  for  such  a  revelation  of 
the  details  of  the  mass  of  vice,  misery,  and  disease,  which  existed  in  close 
•contiguity  with  the  most  opulent  parts  of  the  great  city.  In  1839  an  Ad- 
dress to  her  Majesty  from  the  House  of  Lords,  prayed  that  a  similar  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  with  regard  to  the  labouring  classes  in  other  parts  of 
England  and  Wales;  and  such  an  inquiry  was  in  1840  required  to  be 
extended  to  Scotland.  This  duty  was  undertaken  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
aion ;  and  their  Beport,  prepared  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  embraced  the  evidence 
not  only  of  their  Assistant  Commissioners,  but  of  numerous  medical  men  of 
4he  highest  authority.   The  miserable  dens  of  the  working  classes  in  London* 
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inhabited  not  exclusively  by  the  lowest  in  condition  and  in  morals,  were  not 
iin&equently  surrounded  by  the  luxurious  mansions  of  the  rich  and  fiishion- 
able,  and  commonly  by  the  well-constructed  houses  of  the  middle  ranks. 
The  proportions  in  which  each  class  bore  up  against  the  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to  are  indicated,  however  imperfectly,  by  returns  of  the  comparative 
mortality  amongst  the  average  of  a  town  population.  The  lowest  in  the- 
scale  of  well-being  indicated  by  duration  of  life  were  the  mechanics, 
labourers,  and  their  families  ;  the  highest  in  the  scale  were  the  families  of  the 
gentry  and  professional  persons ;  the  medium  place  was  that  of  the  tradesmen 
and  their  families.  Comparative  poverty,  no  doubt,  had  a  large  share  in  thii 
result ;  but  the  peculiar  character  of  the  dwellings  of  each,  and  the  habits  of 
filth  and  intemperance  induced  by  the  total  unfitness  of  many  tenements  for 
liealthful  occupation,  had  a  much  larger  share  in  that  astounding  difference 
in  the  death-rate,  which  showed  that  the  families  of  the  most  opulent  classes 
lived  twice  as  long  as  those  of  their  least  fortunate  neighbours.  In  closed 
courts  where  the  sunshine  never  penetrated,  where  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
never  circulated,  where  noxious  vapours  filled  every  comer  from  the  horrible 
cesspools,  where  the  density  of  population  was  so  excessive  as  in  itself  to  be 
sufficient  to  produce  disease,  where  a  single  room  was  often  occupied  by  a 
whole  family  without  regard  to  age  or  sex, — the  wonder  is  how  the  poor  lived 
at  all,  uncared  for  by  the  rich,  who  knew  them  not — ^neglected  by  their 
employers,  who  in  some  trades  exposed  them  to  labour  in  workshops  not 
far  superior  in  ventilation  to  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Amongst  these 
careless  and  avaricious  employers  the  master-tailors  were  the  most  notoriouSy 
who  would  huddle  sixty  or  eighty  workmen  close  together,  nearly  knee  to 
knee,  in  a  room  60  feet  long  by  20  feet  broad,  lighted  from  above,  where  the 
temperature  in  summer  was  30  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature  outside. 
Young  men  from  the  country  fainted  when  they  were  first  confined  in  such 
a  life-destroying  prison ;  the  maturer  ones  sustained  themselves  by  gin,  till 
they  perished  of  consumption,  or  tjrphus,  or  delirium  tremens.*  One  of  the 
most  eminent  of  our  living  physiologists  says, "  Mr.  Chadwick  has  shown  that 
many  are  driven  to  drinking  gin  as  affording  a  temporary  relief  to  the  feelings 
of  depression  and  exhaustion  produced  by  living  in  a  noxious  atmosphere."  f 
The  overworked  class  of  milliners  and  dressmakers  employed  in  the  larger  work« 
rooms  of  London,  ill-ventilated,  and  rendered  doubly  injurious  by  the  constant 
habit  of  night-work,  when  the  air  was  still  more  deteriorated  by  gas  and  lamp- 
light,—this  suffering  class  of  young  women  was  being  constantly  renewed, 
more  than  one-half  dying  of  lung  diseases  before  they  had  attained  the 
average  age  of  twenty-eight. 

In  the  General  Beport  of  1842,  next  in  importance  to  the  inquiry  inte 
the  condition  of  the  residences  of  the  labouring  classes,  was  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  public  arrangements  external  to  the  residences  which 
influenced  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  In  London, 
in  the  seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  in  the  ports,  in  the  boroughs  with  a 
moderate  number  of  inhabitants,  in  the  smallest  towns  and  villages,  there  was 

*  Compare  theymd  descriptioiu  in  ''Alton  Locke"  with  the  eridenoe  in  the  ''Saaitair 
Eoport"  of  1842,  pp.  98  to  104. - 

t  "  Peychological  Inqniriea."    By  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie  Bart.    8rd  edit,  p.  78. 
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Ample  evideDce  of  neglect  and  ignorance,  bo  manifest,  and  jet  bo  little 
observed  by  the  people  themselves  and  by  the  local  authorities,  that  after 
twenty  years  of  remedial  measures,  we  look  back  with  horror  upon  the  statte 
of  the  towns  in  which  the  father  of  a  family  of  the  present  day  passed  his 
infancy  and  boyhood.  It  was  the  same  throughout  the  land,  whether  under 
the  palatial  walls  of  Windsor  Castle,  or  under  the  crescents  of  Bath  built 
upon  the  brows  of  the  hills,  or  in  the  steep  lanes  climbing  up  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Durham,  or  in  the  open  channels  in  the  wynds  and  closes  of 
the  romantic  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  enormous  seats  of  factory  labour  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  or  in  Liyerpool  the  great  emporium  of  Commerce 
which  was  fast  rivalling  London — wherever  there  was  a  want  of  drainage, 
there  were  always  disease,  and  misery,  and  families  rendered  destitute  by 
premature  deaths.  Li  Liverpool  there  were  eight  thousand  cellars  occupied 
by  thirty  thousand  people,  few  of  which  cellars,  from  the  absence  of  drains 
and  sewers,  were  entirely  free  from  damp,  and  most  of  them  were  inundated 
after  a  fall  of  rain.  In  a  Beport  laid  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  it  was  stated,  that  the  proportion  of  the  population 
of  Liverpool  that  lived  in  cellars  was  13  per  cent.,  of  Manchester  Hi  per 
cent.,  of  Salford  8  per  cent.,  of  Bury  8i  per  cent.  In  Ashton,  Staley- 
bridge,  and  Dukinfield,  where  only  about  li  per  cent,  of  the  population 
lived  in  cellars,  the  death-rate  was  abundantly  kept  up  by  the  common 
practice,  rendered  necessary  by  the  insufficient  dwelling  accommodation,  of 
three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  persons  sleeping  in  one  bed. 

In  the  poorer  districts  of  London,  such  as  Whitechapel,  and  in  nearly  every 
city  and  town  of  Great  Britain,  the  supplies  of  water  were  wholly  inadequate 
to  preserve  the  cleanliness  and  consequent  health  of  the  labouring  population. 
It  had  been  ascertained  in  all  sanitary  inquiries  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  had  a  most  advantageous  effect  on  the  health  of  the  people.  In  1841 
there  was  not  a  house  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  Whitechapel  district  in 
which  the  water  was  laid  on.  Where  the  poor  had  to  fetch  water  from  the 
pump  or  from  the  plug  in  the  street  at  a  considerable  distance,  they  would 
rarely  take  the  trouble  to  obtain  the  supply  without  which  their  dwellings 
and  their  persons  would  be  marked  by  that  absence  of  cleanliness  which  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  low  state  of  morals. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Queen's  reign  there  was  no  public  provision 
in  London,  nor  as  far  as  we  know  in  any  of  the  provincial  towns,  for  promot- 
ing cleanliness  amongst  the  poor  by  the  establishment  of  Public  Baths  and 
Washhouses.  In  1832,  when  the  cholera  first  appeared  in  England,  there 
was  a  poor  woman  named  Catherine  Wilkinson,  who  was  so  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  cleanliness  as  a  preventive  to  the  disease,  that  she  encouraged 
her  neighbours  to  come  to  her  comparatively  better  house,  which  comprised 
a  kitchen,  a  parlour,  three  small  bedchambera,  and  a  yard,  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  and  drying  their  clothes.  The  good  that  was  manifest  induced  some 
benevolent  persons  to  aid  her  in  extending  her  operations.  The  large 
amount  of  washing  done  in  one  week  in  a  cellar,  under  the  superintendence 
of  this  excellent  woman,  represented  the  amount  of  disease  and  discomfort 
kept  down  by  her  energetic  desire  to  do  good  without  pecuniary  reward. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  public  baths  and  washhouses,  which  Catherine 
Wilkinaon  had  the  satisfiEu^ion  of  seeing  matured  in  Liverpool  in  1846,  in  a 
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large  establisbment  under  the  Corporation,  to  the  superintendence  of  wliich 
she  and  her  husband  were  appointed.  In  1844  an  Association  for  promoting 
Cleanliness  amongst  the  Poor  hired  an  old  building  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
and  indigent  population  near  the  London  Docks,  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  bath-house 
and  a  laundry.  What  has  been  since  done  by  this  first  step  in  the  promo- 
tion of  cleaidiness  amongst  the  poor  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  circum- 
stances in  our  social  progress.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  London  was 
behind  every  other  country  in  Europe  in  a  proyision  for  convenient  and 
inexpensive  public  baths.  A  warm  bath,  if  such  could  be  found  without 
traversing  five  hundred  streets,  would  have  cost  the  mechanic  as  much  as  a 
week's  dinners.    Such  a  bath  may  now  be  procured  for  twopence. 

Equally  injurious  to  health  as  an  insufficient  supply  of  pure  water 
was  the  prevailing  custom  twenty  years  ago  of  burying  the  dead  in  towns. 
In  March,  1842,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  framing  some  legislative  enactment  (due  respect 
being  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  clergy)  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the 
interment  of  bodies  within  the  precincts  of  large  towns,  or  of  places  densely 
peopled.  Their  Beport  averred  that  England  exhibited,  especially  through  its 
capital,  **  an  instance  of  the  most  wealthy,  moral,  and  civilized  community  in 
the  world,  tolerating  a  practice  and  an  abuse  which  has  been  corrected  for 
years  by  nearly  all  other  civilized  nations  in  every  part  of  the  globe."  A 
Supplement  to  the  General  Sanitary  Beport  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Chadwick 
in  1842  on  the  subject  of  Interment  in  Towns.  It  is  full  of  the  most  curious 
facts,  which  contributed  to  awaken  public  attention  to  this  national  disgrace. 
The  parochial  divisions  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  in  each  division,  had  filled  the  graveyards  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
densest  neighbourhoods,  in  a  manner  which  was  truly  described  by  a  witness 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  as  "  sickening  and  horrible."  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  had  established  Cemeteries  long  before  London  had  attempted 
this  partial  remedy  of  an  enormous  evU.  In  1832  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
formation  of  a  cemetery  at  Kensal  Green.  The  cemeteries  of  Norwood  and 
Highgate  were  added  some  eight  or  ten  years  later,  but  all  these  were  for  the 
opulent.  The  parish  graveyards  still  continued  open  in  their  constantly 
increasing  abomination.  It  was  the  same  nearly  in  every  other  city  and 
large  town,  till  almost  absolute  powers  were  given  to  the  government  to  put 
down  the  evil  by  the  strong  hand. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1833  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  securing  open  spaces  in  the  vicinity  of  populous 
towns,  as  Public  Walks  and  places  of  exercise,  calculated  to  promote  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  London  had  its  parks  in  the  west- 
end  ;  but  the  east,  inhabited  by  a  dense  population,  presented  no  opportunity 
to  the  toiling  artizan  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  without  a  loDg  walk  beyond  the 
region  of  chimneys.  In  the  seats  of  the  three  great  manufactures  of  the 
kingdom,  cotton,  woollen,  and  hardware,  whilst  the  wealth  of  the  large 
towns  had  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  no  provi- 
sion had  been  made  to  afibrd  the  people  the  means  of  healthy  exercise  or 
cheerful  amusement.  Debasing  pleasures  naturally  took  the  place  of  inno- 
cent recreations. 

In  1831  one  of  our  most  lucid  prose  writers,  whose  beauty  of  style  was 
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not  altogether  based  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  wisdom,  speaks  of  the  factory 
system,  which  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  application  of  invention 
and  discovery  to  manufactures,  as  *'  a  wen,  a  fungous  excrescence  from  the 
body  politic :  the  growth  might  have  been  checked,  if  the  consequences  had 
been  apprehended  in  time."  *  He  describes  this  system  as  one  **  which  in 
its  direct  consequences  debases  all  who  are  engaged  in  it ;  a  system  that 
employs  men  unremittingly  in  pursuits  imwholesome  for  the  body  and  un- 
profitable for  the  mind."  In  1841  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  cotton  manufacture  was  about  half  a  million.  The  total  number  employed 
upon  all  textile  fabrics  in  Great  Britain  was  eight  hundred  thousand,  of 
which  nnmber  about  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  were  males,  and 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  were  females.  Many  of  the  evils  which 
Sonthey  exaggerates,  in  the  dread  which  ultra-Toryism  had  of  artisans  and 
fJM^ry- workers, — of  all  whom  they  believed  could  not  be  regimented  into 
obedience,  as  they  imagined  to  be  possible  viith  the  agricultural  labourers, — 
had  in  1833  begun  to  be  remedied  by  legblative  interference.  These  evils 
had  grown  up  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine ; 
but  in  1841,  when  the  textile  factories  employed  five  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  of  both  sexes  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-fiye  thousand  under  twenty  years,  the  number  of  very  young  children 
had  been  greatly  reduced,  the  hours  of  labour  were  rendered  more  moderate, 
and  the  education  of  children,  with  a  proper  regard  for  their  health,  was  a 
duty  to  be  provided  for.  f  Much  remained  to  be  done,  but  a  beginning  had 
been  made.  Independently  of  the  unwholesome  dwellings  in  which  many  of 
the  factory  operatives  were  compelled  to  abide  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  are 
writing,  their  health  was  better  cared  for,  during  their  hours  of  labour, 
than  in  the  miserable  workshops  in  which  too  many  artizans  then  earned 
their  bread. 

In  1841  the  number  of  persons  employed  under  ground  in  Mines  was 
about  a  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand, — ^about  an  eighth  of  the  total 
numbers  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  surface.  More  than  one-half  of 
this  number  were  employed  in  coal-mines.  In  1840  a  Commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  employment  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  mines  and  collieries.  The  Beport  of  that  Commission,  presented  to  Par- 
liament in  1842,  exhibited  in  some  mining  districts  a  state  of  things,  with 
zegard  not  only  to  children  but  to  women,  which  could  scarcely  be  paraUeled 
by  any  of  the  barbarous  practices  which  have  contributed  to  make  negro 
elayery  so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England.  Till  this 
Beport  was  presented,  few  were  aware  that  a  child  of  six  years  of  age,  with  a 
girdle  round  his  or  her  waist,  to  which  was  attached  a  chain  passing  under 
the  l^;s,  and  fastened  to  a  cart,  had  thus  to  drag  a  load  on  all  fours  through 
avenues  not  so  good  as  a  common  sewer.  Children  and  women  who  were  not 
employed  in  dragging  loads  by  the  girdle  and  chain  had  to  carry  loads  of  coal 
<m  their  backs  up  steep  ascents  equal  in  distance  to  the  height  of  St.  Paul's, 
fourteen  times  a  day.  An  old  Scotchwoman  said  to  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
^'  You  must  just  tell  the  Queen  Yictoria  that  we  are  quiet,  loyal  subjects ; 
women-people  here  don't  mind  work ;  but  they  object  to  horse- work ;  and 

♦  Souths,  "Colloquies,"  vol  L  p.  171.  t  Ante,  p.  888. 
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that  she  would  bave  the  blessings  of  all  tbe  Scotcb  coal-women  if  she  would 
get  them  out  of  the  pits,  and  send  them  to  other  labour."  Through  the 
employment  of  children  the  seeds  of  painful  and  mortal  disease  were  sown, 
which  were  steadily  developed  as  they  advanced  to  maturity ;  but  their  mora, 
corruption,  through  their  subjection  to  uneducated  and  ferocious  men  and  the 
indiscriminate  employment  of  girls  and  boys,  was  as  serious  an  evil,  of  which 
the  evidence  was  perfectly  clear.  Children  of  seven  years  of  age,  of  amiable 
temper  and  conduct,  who  went  for  one  season  into  the  collieries  returned 
greatly  corrupted,  and,  as  one  witness  emphatically  said,  *'  with  most  hellish 
dispositions."  The  effect  of  this  employment  upon  women  was  to  produce  a 
total  ignorance  of  all  domestic  duties ;  it  wholly  disqualified  them  from  even 
learning  how  to  discharge  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother.  This  awful  misuse 
of  the  labour  of  children  and  women  proceeded  not  from  the  necessities  of  the 
collier's  family  but  from  his  own  gross  and  sensual  indulgences.  It  was  in 
evidence  that  many  of  the  miners  worked  only  eight  or  nine  days  in  a  fort- 
night, and  then  spent  the  large  earnings  of  two-thirds  of  their  working-time 
in  drinking  and  gambling.  Throughout  the  Staffordshire  collieries  cock- 
fighting  was  the  ordinary  amusement  of  the  population.  Their  vices  had 
been  transmitted  from  father  to  son ;  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
was  a  relic  of  former  days  of  barbarous  ignorance  in  the  general  communily. 
In  these  cases  the  slave-driver  of  his  wife  and  children  was  the  father  of  the 
family.  But  there  was  another  species  of  slavery  in  the  apprenticeship  of 
orphan  boys  or  paupers  to  "butty"  colliers — those  who  took  assistants  or 
partners  in  their  work."*  It  was  the  custom  of  many  of  these  hard  task- 
masters to  take  two  or  three  apprentices  at  a  time,  supporting  themselves 
and  families  out  of  the  labour  of  these  unfortunate  orphans,  who  from  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  twenty-one  never  received  a  penny  for  themselves,  by  a 
servitude  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  learn  beyond  a  little  dexterity  readily 
acquired  by  short  practice.  The  cruelties  which  were  sometimes  endured  by 
these  unhappy  boys  appear  liow  to  belong  to  the  times  of  Elizabeth  Brownrigg ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  of  her  whipping  her  apprentices  to  death 
that  could  not  be  exceeded  by  the  admission  of  a  collier  that  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  beating  his  apprentice  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  in  which  a  nail 
was  driven,  projecting  about  half  an  inch.  There  are  middle-aged  men  at  the 
present  time  amongst  us,  who  having  escaped  from  the  horrors  of  a  pit- 
boy's  life  twenty  years  ago,  detail  the  cruel  punishments  that  were  inflicted 
by  those  who  knew  no  mode  of  enforcing  obedience  but  that  of  brutal 
severity. 

The  total  number  of  Agricultural  Labourers  in  Great  Britain  in  1841  was 
a  little  above  one  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand,  of  which 
number  fifty-six  thousand  were  females.  Since  1811  the  proportion  of  the 
agricultural  to  the  commercial  and  miscellaneous  classes  of  the  people  hai} 
been  gradually  diminishing.  The  general  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  the  South,  at  the  period  of  passing  the  Act  for  the  Amendment 
of  the  Poor  Law,  has  been  already  indicated.f    The  amended  law  had  been 

*  "Bnttj.    Avorkiog  companion;  a  comrade.    Not  so  general  with  ns  as  amongst  tlM 
miners  and  colliers." — Miis  Baker's  NortKamptomhire  Ghtsary, 
t  Chap.  xiz.  pp.  336  to  842. 
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in  operation  for  three  years,  when  a  Parliamentary  Inquiry  was  instituted 
upon  complaints  of  its  administration.  The  evidence  regarding  three  rural 
Unions  occupied  nine-tenths  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee.  In  1834  the 
labourers  had  manifested  a  lawless  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  operations  of 
the  new  law.  In  1837  they  had  become  aware  that  the  intention  of  the 
amended  law  was  to  raise  them  to  a  better  condition  instead  of  griading  them 
down.  They  had  increased  wages  and  greater  regularity  of  employment ; 
they  had  not  to  endure  the  degradation  of  receiving  as  alms  what  they  had  a 
right  to  demand  as  the  wages  of  their  industry.  Undoubtedly  there  was 
individual  suffering  in  the  transition  from  the  allowance  system  to  the  stern 
refusal  of  aid  to  the  able-bodied  labourer.  In  1840  a  great  thinker,  who  had 
looked  below  the  surface  of  immediate  evils,  thus  wrote :  *'  Let  us  welcome  the 
New  Poor  Law  as  the  harsh  beginning  of  much,  the  harsh  ending  of  much ! 
Most  harsh  and  barren  lies  the  new  plougher's  fallow-field,  the  crude  subsoil 
all  turned  up,  which  never  saw  the  sun  ;  which  as  yet  grows  no  herb  ;  which 
has  'out-door  relief  for  no  one.  Yet  patience :  innumerable  weeds  and  cor- 
ruptions lie  safely  turned  down  and  extinguished  under  it ;  this  same  crude 
subsoil  is  the  first  step  of  all  true  husbandry  ;  by  Heaven's  blessiug  and  the 
skyey  influences,  fruits  that  are  good  and  blessed  will  yet  come  of  it.**^  But 
the  time  was  yet  distant  when  what  was  wanting  in  the  New  Poor  Law 
towards  placing  the  agricultural  labourer  in  his  proper  relation  to  the  whole 
social  system  would  be  supplied,  not  by  what  is  called  the  charity  of  the  rich, 
but  by  their  feeling  of  brotherhood  towards  those  who  sat  with  them  in  the 
same  place  of  worship,  and  whose  children  were  christened  in  the  same  font 
as  their  children.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  by  education  before  the 
agricultural  labourer  could  be  rendered  provident  and  moral  by  instruction ; 
before  the  poor  should  cease  to  be  abject,  and  the  rich  should  cease  to  be 
overbearing ;  before  the  friendly  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  which 
religion  and  philosophy  equally  prescribe,  should  stand  in  the  place  of  that 
proud  reserve  and  that  suppressed  insolence  which  were  the  remaining  badges 
of  feudality.  The  time  was  still  distant  when,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sympathy 
arising  out  of  an  enlarged  public  sentiment,  land-proprietors  and  rich  cultiva- 
tors would  be  ashamed  to  let  the  labourers  and  their  families  inhabit  cottages 
inferior  to  the  thatched  stables  and  cattle-sheds  of  the  slovenly  farmyards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  A  recent  writer  says  of  Dorsetshire,  that  *'  the 
next  thing  after  the  advent  of  Judge  Jefferies  that  gave  the  county  a  down- 
right shake  from  end  to  end  was  the  crusade  of  S.  G.  0."t  What  was  that 
crusade  of  one  who  seldom  put  his  lance  in  rest  except  to  tilt  against  some 
armour-clad  oppressor  ?  The  publicity  given  by  this  famous  correspondent  of 
the  ''  Times*'  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourers  pro- 
duced a  controversy  in  Parliament,  in  which  facts  alleged  against  the  neglect 
of  the  landowners  and  farmers  of  that  county  were  attempted  to  be  disproved. 
The  "Times"  then  employed  a  Commissioner  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  what 
was  the  real  condition  of  a  county  held  to  be  chronically  behind  the  age. 
That  Beport  was  entirely  confirmatory  of  all  that  had  been  alleged  of  the 
excessively  low  rate  of  wages,  which  in  most  cases  was  about  seven  shillings 

•  "Chartiam,"  by  Thomaa  Oarlyle,  p.  22. 
t  "  Quarterly  Renew,"  April,  1862,  p.  285, 
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a  week ;  of  the  oppresBion  exercised  over  the  labourer  who  did  job-work,  by 
his  master  giving  him  whatever  the  master  liked ;  of  the  system  of  paying  the 
labourers  partly  in  kind,  when  they  were  compelled  by  the  farmers  to  take  an 
inferior  quality  of  com  called  "grists'*  at  a  price  equal  to  or  above  the 
market  price  of  the  best  grain ;  and  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  labomeia* 
cottages,  small,  inconvenient,  and  so  entirely  unfit  for  the  decent  accommo* 
dation  of  a  family  that  in  some  cases  nine  persons  slept  in  one  room.  Lord 
Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne  (S.  G-.  0.)f  rector  of  Bryanstone,  near  Bland* 
ford,  in  Dorsetshire,  had  in  184i2  testified  to  the  physical  and  moral  injozieB 
to  the  labourer  of  a  dwelling  of  the  most  confined  space  without  anything 
like  proper  drainage.  His  evidence  was  taken  by  one  of  the  Special  Asaifltant 
Commissioners,  who  reported  "on  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in 
Agriculture."  Of  the  early  employment  of  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  fields 
the  greatest  evil  was  to  be  found  in  their  removal  from  school  before  they  had 
acquired  the  commonest  rudiments  of  knowledge.  The  employment  of  women 
was  injurious  in  their  being  withdrawn  from  the  proper  superintendence  of 
their  families,  and  in  that  consequent  absence  of  domestic  comfort  which  in 
most  cases  drove  the  labourer  to  the  beer-shop. 

In  1836  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  best  means  of 
establishing  an  efficient  Constabulary  Force  in  the  counties  of  England,  for 
the  prevention  of  offences,  the  detection  of  criminals,  and  the  protection  of 
property.  The  Beport  of  this  Commission  showed  that  there  was  an  average  of 
a  hundred  thousand  commitments  annually  of  the  able-bodied  population ;  and 
that  from  eleven  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  persons  were  constantly  m  gaoL 
Crimes  of  violence  were  gradually  decreasing,  though  crimes  characterised  by 
fraud  were  increasing  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  The  criminal  population 
of  London,  and  of  a  few  of  the  larger  towns,  had  been  kept  within  narrower 
bounds  than  in  the  time  of  Gheorge  the  Fourth,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
vigilant  Police  Force.  In  the  rural  districts  there  was  no  power  but  that  of 
the  parish  constable  to  prevent  the  most  extensive  system  of  depredation. 
Even  the  labouring  classes  were  constantly  plundered  of  the  produce  of  their 
gardens  and  garden  allotments.  "  There  is  no  protection  for  us,"  said  a 
labourer  to  a  clergyman  near  Bath.  The  altered  character  of  criminal  puniah- 
ments,  as  exhibited  in  the  sentences  passed  in  the  years  before  and  alter  the 
accession  of  the  Queen,  is  very  remarkable.  In  1834  four  hundred  and  eighty 
persons  were  sentenced  to  death ;  in  1838  a  hundred  and  sixteen.  In  1884, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  persons  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
life ;  in  1838  two  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  in  1834i  two  thousand  four  hundred 
were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years ;  in  1838  under  nineteen 
hundred.  There  was  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  sentences  of  minor 
punishments.  The  number  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  or  to  sum- 
mary  punishment  was  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  in  1834 ;  it  was  thirteen 
thousand  in  1838.  The  per-centage  of  criminals  unable  to  read  and  write 
was,  in  1840,  33*32  for  England  and  Wales.  The  proportion  of  criminala 
unable  to  read  and  write  was  7  per  cent,  more  in  the  agricultural  counties 
than  in  the  manufacturing  and  mixed  counties. 

It  was  found,  upon  an  average  of  five  years,  1838  to  1842,  that  more  than 
one-third  of  tliose  committed  for  trial  at  the  assizes  were  under  twenty  years 
of  age.    The  records  of  summary  convictions  exhibited  a  frightful  amount  of 
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juTenile  delinquencj.  It  was  estimated  that  in  London  thirty  thonaand  of 
those  "who  liave  been  called  the  Arabs  of  civilization,  depending  from  day 
to  day  on  the  uncertain  support  of  mendicancy  and  plunder,  were  under 
flizteen  years  of  age.  There  was  a  district  lying  near  Westminster  Abbey, 
called  "  The  Devil's  Acre,"  where  depravity  was  universal ;  where  profes- 
sional beggars  were  fitted  out  with  all  their  appliances  of  imposture ;  where 
there  was  an  agency  office  for  the  hire  of  children  to  be  carried  about  by 
forlorn  widows  and  deserted  wives  to  move  the  compassion  of  street-giving 
benevolence;  where  young  pickpockets  were  duly  trained  in  the  art  and 
mystery  which  was  to  conduct  .them  in  due  course  to  an  expensive  voyage  for 
the  good  of  their  country.  A  Scotch  gardener,  Andrew  Walker,  attempted 
to  weed  the  Devil's  Acre;  and  in  1889  set  up  a  school,  in  a  stable, 
for  reclaiming  and  instructing  the  wretched  children  who  swarmed  around 
him.  This  was  the  beginning  of  "  Bagged  Schools "  in  London.  Li  that 
year  died  John  Pounds,  the  Portsmouth  cobbler,  who  for  many  years  had 
been  rescuing  poor  children  in  a  similar  way,  in  the  populous  town  where  he 
earned  a  scanty  living.  In  the  course  of  his  benevolent  career  he  had  been  the 
gratuitous  instructor  of  five  hundred  children,  who  without  him  would  have 
swelled  the  numbers  of  the  criminal  population.  When  the  Queen  came  to 
the  throne  there  was  not  a  Bagged  School  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
or  Birmingham.  Bristol  was  the  first  great  town  in  which  such  an  insti- 
tution was  organised.  Aberdeen  led  the  way  in  Scotland,  to  attempt  the 
abatement  of  juvenile  delinquency  by  the  establishment  of  Industrial 
Schools. 

In  that  sermon  upon  the  accession  of  Victoria  with  whose  prophetic 
aspirations  we  concluded  our  last  chapter,  the  preacher,  taking  a  short  view 
of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  the  young  Queen, — what  ideas  she  ought 
to  form  of  her  duties, — and  in  what  points  she  should  endeavour  to  place  the 
glories  of  her  reign, — says,  "  First  and  foremost,  I  think  the  new  queen 
should  bend  her  mind  to  the  very  serious  consideration  of  educating  the 
people.  Of  the  importance  of  this  I  think  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist. 
It  does  not  in  its  effects  keep  pace  with  the  exaggerated  expectations  of 
its  injudicious  advocates,  but  it  presents  the  best  chance  of  national 
improvement." 

A  quarter  of  a  century  is  past  since  these  words  were  uttered.  The 
necessity  that  was  first  and  foremost  in  the  thought  of  the  sagacious  divine, 
and  the  especial  application  of  his  words,  can  only  be  adequately  measured, 
and  properly  understood,  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  period  of 
the  accession  of  queen  Victoria  the  government  had  scarcely  considered  it  a 
part  of  its  duty  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  private  benevolence  in  ren- 
dering assistance  to  the  general  education  of  the  people.  In  1834,  however, 
lord  Althorp,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  proposed  a  vote  of 
20,000/.  for  assisting  in  building  schoolhouses.  This  sum  was  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury ;  but  the  government  was  to  take  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Society  and  of  the  British  or  Lancasterian 
Society,  in  its  appropriation.  Grants  of  nearly  similar  amount  were  made 
by  Parliament  in  1885,  1836,  and  1837.  During  those  four  years  a  sum, 
double  to  that  contributed  by  Parliament,  had  been  supplied  by  the  private 
funds  of  individuals  towards  the  erection  of  schools.    The  same  private  funds; 
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in  addition  to  the  old  endowed  charities,  had  been  deemed  sufficient  to  canj 
on  the  great  work  of  rescuing  the  people  out  of  the  thick  darkness  in  whic^ 
too  many  of  them  were  groping  their  way  through  life.  In  February,  1839, 
the  govemment  first  constituted  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  five 
Privy  Councillors,  with  the  President  of  the  Council  as  the  head  of  the 
Board.  It  was  proposed  that  the  distribution  of  the  votes  of  Parliament  for 
the  promotion  of  education  should  be  confided  to  this  Board,  which  was 
•especially  charged  with  the  formation  of  Normal  Schools.  In  June  of  that 
year  a  vote  of  30,000/.  was  proposed  by  the  govemment,  and  was  only  carried 
by  a  majority  of  two  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  a  debate  of  three 
days,  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  members  voted  an  amendment  to  the 
ministerial  proposition,  praying  the  Queen  to  revoke  the  Order  in  Council 
by  which  the  Board  of  Education  had  been  appointed.  An  address  of  the 
«ame  character  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
the  govemment,  with  a  firmness  for  which  every  poor  child  bom  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  has  cause  to  be  grateful,  persevered  in  its  plan. 

We  have  thus  anticipated  the  regular  course  of  our  notice  of  parliamentary 
proceedings  that  we  may  proceed  to  the  last,  but  not  the  least  important, 
point  of  our  estimate  of  the  social  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
at  the  accession  of  the  Queen.  In  the  debate  of  June,  1839,  Mr.  Wyse,  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  Treasury,  who,  as  Member  for  Waterford,  had  during 
eeveral  sessions  laboured  with  unwearied  diligence  to  rouse  the  House  of 
Commons  to  sanction  even  the  faintest  beginnings  of  a  national  system  of 
education,  boldly  maintained  that,  instead  of  standing  the  highest  in  rank  in 
point  of  civilization,  this  country  might  be  regarded  as  being  almost  the  lowest 
in  comparison  with  other  European  nations,  in  the  general  diffusion  of  know* 
ledge  amongst  the  people.  He  instanced  the  evils  which  were  constantly 
experienced  of  want  of  education  in  the  elements  of  science,  in  matters  of 
every-day  life,  and  in  the  general  pursuits  of  industry.  The  farmers  were 
almost  wholly  ignorant  of  agriculture  as  a  science ;  the  greater  number  of 
them  kept  indifferent  accounts,  and  many  of  them  none.  They  were  jealous 
of  their  labourers,  discouraged  the  education  of  their  children,  and  made  no 
attempts  to  improve  their  social  condition.  In  the  towns  the  gross  ignorance 
of  all  sanitary  arrangements  preTented  any  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  being  made  available.  The  people,  whether  of 
town  or  country,  whether  in  the  wynds  of  Glasgow  or  the  cultivated  fields 
of  Norfolk,  were  equally  incapacitated  by  the  want  of  education  from  rising 
above  the  misery  and  degradation  of  their  social  condition.  Calculating  that 
there  were  three  million  of  children  in  England  to  be  supplied  with  instruc- 
tion, half  of  whom  were  left  in  a  state  of  complete  ignorance,  he  maintained 
that  through  the  effects  of  this  ignorance  there  were  large  masses  of  the 
population  either  actually  in  the  commission  of  crime,  or  preparing  for  it. 
Most  truly  did  he  say  that  the  inattention  of  the  upper  classes  led  to  the 
dislocation  of  the  lower  classes  from  them,  and  they  were  thus  often  induced 
to  adopt  Chartism  and  infidelity.  The  religious  education  as  given  in  this 
country  was  not  sufficient.*  As  an  especial  illustration  of  this  remark  Mr. 
Wyse  referred  to  an  extraordinary  occurrence  in  1838,  when  a  band  of 

*  Hansard,  7oL  xlviii.  cols.  529  to  538. 
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fanatics  near  Canterbury  manifesf-ed  an  amount  of  ignorance  whii-h  appeared 
rather  to  belong  to  the  superstitions  of  barbarous  countries  than  to  the 
England  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  reserve  the  relation  of  this  outbreak 
of  the  grossest  ignorance  for  our  next  chapter. 

Popular  education  had  been  making  progress  in  England  since  1818.* 
Taking  the  Public  and  Private  Schools,  it  appears  as  to  Day  Schools 
that  while  in  1818  there  was  a  scholar  for  every  17*25  persons,  in  1833  there 
was  a  scholar  for  every  11*27  persons.  As  to  Suuday  Schools,  it  appears  that 
while  in  1818  there  was  one  Sunday  scholar  for  every  24*40  persons,  in  1833 
there  was  one  scholar  for  every  9*28  persons.  The  Day  scholars  in  1833  had 
more  than  doubled  those  of  1818  ;  the  Sunday  scholars  were  three  times  as 
many.  Between  1811  and  1841  there  had  been  above  thirteen  thousand 
schools  established,  of  which  five  thousand  four  hundred  were  Public  Schools, 
and  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  Private  Schools.f  The  increase  of  Public 
Schools  in  the  period  between  1831  and  1841  had  been  equal  to  the  total 
increase  in  the  three  decennial  periods  from  1801  to  1831.  The  increase  from 
1831  to  1841,  in  the  numbers  of  schools  where  the  children  of  the  Labouring 
Classes  could  be  taught  in  the  schools  to  which  the  State  had  begun  to  lend  a 
grudging  assistance,  had  slowly  proceeded,  amidst  the  disputes  of  the  advocates 
and  the  opponents  of  popular  education  in  the  abstract,  and  of  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters,  who,  essentially  differing  as  to  the  religious  elements  in  the 
instruction  of  the  poor,  resisted  the  interfereuce  of  the  State  at  all.  The 
increase  of  schools  eight  or  ten  years  before  the  accession  of  the  Queen  had 
produced  very  little  visible  effect  upon  those  growing  into  young  men  and 
women.  In  1838,  upon  a  comparison  of  statistical  returns  in  some  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  districts,  the  conclusion  was  come  to  that,  speaking 
roughly,  it  might  be  safely  asserted  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  England  could  write,  and  that  less  than  three-fourths  could  read.  X 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  pass  from  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  lowly 
to  any  minute  view  of  the  condition  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  we  should 
necessarily  be  in  the  region  of  vague  generalities  instead  of  having  our  course 
marked  out  by  trustworthy  statistics.  We  must  therefore  conclude  this 
imperfect  notice  of  the  social  condition  of  the  kingdom  by  a  few  remarks, 
having  reference  to  all  classes,  derived  from  the  observations  of  others  rather 
than  from  our  own  impressions. 

An  Englishman  whom  circumstances  had  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
fashionable  society  of  the  Eegency  for  a  residence  in  Paris,  returns  to  London 
in  1841.  He  finds  the  great  capital  very  much  altered,  and  in  some  respects, 
such  as  the  buildings  and  parks,  considerably  improved.  The  change  of 
society,  he  says,  has  become  very  apparent  within  the  last  few  years.  "  It 
was  called,  and  perhaps  justly,  in  my  time,  dissipated  ;  but  the  leaders  were 
men  of  sense  and  talent,  with  polished  manners,  and  generally  high-minded 
feeling8."§  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Frenchmen  comes  as  ambassa- 
dor to  England  in  1840,  and  regarding  with  a  philosophical  intelligence  both 


*  See  ante,  p.  230. 

+  See  Bdacaiion  Report,  Census  IS."*!,  pp.  xix, 
1  "  Penny  IkUgaftini^"  vol.  yii.  p.  824. 
$  B»ikes*8  **  I>iAr7,"  vol.  iv.  p.  181. 
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tlie  great  and  the  humble,  he  thus  contrasts  the  past  with  the  present. 
Looking  back  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  says  that  there  were 
at  that  tidie,  even  in  the  elevated  classes  of  English  society,  many  remains  of 
gross  and  disorderly  manners.  Precisely  because  England  had  been  for  cen- 
turies a  country  of  liberty,  the  most  opposite  results  of  that  liberty  had  been 
developed  in  startling  contrasts.  A  puritan  severity  was  maintained  side* 
by  side  with  the  corruption  of  the  courts  of  Charles  II.  and  the  first 
Georges ;  habits  almost  barbarous  kept  their  hold  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
giess  of  civilization ;  the  splendour  of  power  land  of  riches  had  not  banished 
from  the  higher  social  regions  the  excesses  of  a  vulgar  intemperance ;  even 
the  elevation  of  ideas  and  the  supremacy  of  talent  did  not  always  canj 
with  them  delicacy  of  taste,  for  the  Sheridan  who  had  been  electrifying  Par- 
liament by  his  eloquence  might  the  same  night  have  been  picked  up  drunk  in 
the  streets.  This  picture  of  M.  G-uizot  is  not  an  overcoloured  one.  The 
union  of  dissipation  with  sense  and  talent  and  high«minded  feelings  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  better  qualities.  M.  Guizot 
goes  on  to  say,  ''It  is  in  our  time  that  these  shocking  incongruities  in 
the  state  of  manners  in  England  have  vamshed,  and  that  English  society  has 
become  as  polished  as  it  is  free— where  gross  habits  are  constrained  to  bo 
hidden  or  to  be  reformed — and  where  civilization  is  day  by  day  showing 
itself  more  general  and  more  harmonious."  Two  conditions  of  progress,  he 
continues,  which  rarely  go  together,  have  been  developed  and  attained  during 
half  a  century  in  England  :  the  laws  of  morality  have  been  strengthened, 
and  manners  have  at  the  same  time  become  softer,  less  inclined  to  violent 
excesses,  more  elegant.  "  Steam,"  says  Mr.  Baikes,  ''  has  here  dissolved  the 
exclusive  system,  and  seems  to  have  substituted  the  love  of  wealth  for  both 
the  love  of  amusement  and  of  social  distinction."  There  is  some  truth  in 
this ;  but  the  moralist  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  his  choice  between  a 
profligate  exclusire  society,  and  one  less  brilliant,  perhaps  less  educated, 
where  wealth  and  learning  and  refinement  are  more  diflfused.  Mr.  Baikes 
tells  us  of  Gaming  Clubs,  the  members  of  which  died  early,  often  by  their 
own  hands ;  and  how  those  who  survived  often  looked  back  to  the  life  at  the 
fashionable  Club  as  the  source  of  their  embarrassments.*  He  tells  us  of 
frequent  duels,  which  formerly  ended  more  fatally  than  when  he  returned  to 
England.  Duelling  was  not  banished  then ;  it  was  not  ridiculed  and  de- 
spised, as  it  is  now.  As  long  as  manners  were  ''gross  and  disorderly,"  duelling 
was  inevitable ;  it  was  almost  necessary.  The  eminent  writer  and  statesman, 
whose  testimony  to  the  social  condition  of  England  we  are  glad  to  quote,  says 
that  the  double  progress  of  a  stricter  morality  and  a  refinement  of  manners 
was  not  confined  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  but  was  very  apparent 
amongst  the  bulk  of  the  people.  "  The  domestic  life,  laborious  and  regular, 
extends  its  empire  over  these  classes.  They  comprehend,  they  seek,  they  enjoy 
more  honest  and  more  delicate  pleasures  than  brutal  quarrels  or  diainkeu- 
ness.  The  amelioration  is  certainly  very  incomplete.  Gross  passions  and 
disorderly  habits  are  always  fermenting  in  the  bosom  of  obscure  and  idle 
misery ;  and  in  London,  Manchester,  or  Glasgow  there  are  ample  materials 
for  the  most  hideous  desciiptions.    But  take  it  all  in  all,  civilization  and 

•  "  Diary,"  toI.  iii.  p.  85. 
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liberty  have  in  England,  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  turned 
to  the  profit  of  good  rather  than  of  evil.  Beligious  faith,  Christian  charity, 
philanthropic  benevolence,  the  intelligent  and  indefatigable  activity  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  good  sense  spread  amongst  all  classes,  have  battled,  and 
now  battle  effectually,  against  the*vices  of  society  and  the  evil  inclinations  of 
liuman  nature.  When  one  has  lived  some  time  in  England  one  feels  to  be  in 
an  atmosphere  cold  but  healthy,  where  the  moral  and  social  health  is  stronger 
than  the  moral  and  social  maladies,  although  these  abound  there."  *  Such 
impressions  of  English  society  are  written  under  the  date  of  1840.  The 
sentence,  ''when  one  has  lived  some  time  in  England,"  seems  to  carry  us  to 
the  time  when  M.  Ouizot  found  a  home  amougst  us.  But,  at  any  rate,  in 
1840  that  change  was  beginniug,  which  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  the 
reign  to  have  seen  steadily  advancing — a  better  understanding  between  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  lowly,  of  their  relative  duties, — something  far  safer  and 
happier  than  arrogant  assumption  or  haughty  indifference, — than  envious  dis- 
ecmtent  or  grovelling  servility — ^in  their  habitual  intercourse. 

•  Qoiiot — ''Mdmoirespovr  Bemrirbistoire demon  tempi,**  tome  V.    1868, 
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Separation  of  Hanover  from  Great  Britain— Departure  of  the  King  of  Hanover— The  Qneen  meett 
the  Parliament— Dissolution — Ministry  ut  the  Queen's  Accession — The  New  Parliament- 
Canada — Insurrection  in  Canada — Lord  Durham  appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner- 
Resigns  his  office — His  Report — Coronation  of  the  Queen — Prorogation — Review  of  the 
Session — Canterbury  Fanatics — Career  of  John  Thom — Proclaims  himself  the  Messiah  at 
Bonghton — The  Three  Days*  March  of  his  deluded  followers  ^Neglect  of  Education  in  the 
District — The  Tragedy  of  Boscnden  Wood — Meefmg  of  Parliament — Chartism — Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Cksses — Jamaica — Resignation  of  the  Ministry — Failure  in  the  attempt 
to  form  a  New  Administration — The  Bedchamber  Question — Disloyal  Tories — Chartist 
Riots — Insurrection  at  Newport — John  Frost  and  others  tried  for  High  Treason. 

From  the  hour  that  the  Crown  of  these  kingdoms  devolved  upon  Queen 
Victoria,  dates  a  change  which  was  a  real  blessing  in  the  relations  of  the 
Sovereign  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Hanover  was  at  that  instant  wholly 
separated  from  Great  Britain.  By  the  law  of  that  country  a  female  could 
not  reign  except  in  default  of  heirs  male  in  the  Eoyal  family.  But  in  addi« 
lion  to  the  great  advantage  of  separating  the  policy  of  England  wholly  from 
the  intrigues  and  complications  of  a  petty  German  State,  it  was  an  immediate 
happiness  that  the  most  hated  and  in  some  respects  the  most  dangerous  man 
in  these  islands  was  removed  to  a  sphere  where  his  political  system  might  be 
worked  out  with  less  danger  to  the  good  of  society  than  amongst  a  people 
where  his  influence  was  associated  with  the  grossest  follies  of  Toryism  and  the 
darkest  designs  of  Orangeism.  On  the  24th  of  June  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
now  become  Ernest  Augustus,  King  of  Hanover,  left  London.  On  the  28tli 
he  made  a  solemn  entrance  into  the  capital  of  his  states,  and  at  once  exhibited 
to  his  new  subjects  his  character  and  disposition  by  refusing  to  receive  a 
deputation  of  the  Chambers,  who  came  to  offer  him  their  homage  and  their 
cougratulations.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  6th  of  July  he  announced  his 
intention  to  ^bolish  the  representative  constitution,  which  he  had  previously 
refused  to  recognize  by  the  customary  oath.  We  shall  have  little  further 
occasion  to  notice  the  course  of  this  worst  disciple  of  the  old  school  of 
intolerance  and  irresponsible  government,  and  we  may  therefore  at  once  state 
that  he  succeeded  in  depriving  Hanover  of  the  forms  of  freedom  under  which 
she  had  begun  to  live ;  ejected  from  their  offices  and  banished  some  of  the 
ablest  professors  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  who  had  ventured  to  think 
tliat  letters  would  flourish  best  in  a  free  soil ;  and  reached  the  height  of  hi» 
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ambition  in  becoming  the  representative  of  whatever  in  sovereign  power  was 
most  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  funeral  of  William  the  Fourth  had  taken  place  at  Windsor  on  the 
9tli  of  July.  On  the  17th  the  Queen  went  in  state  to  Parliament.  The 
chronicles  of  the  time  are  eloquent  in  their  descriptions  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  her  Majesty  was  received,  and  of  the  extraordinary  concourse  of 
ladies  of  rank  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  do  honour  to  the  rare  occasion  of  the 
presence  there  of  the  third  female  sovereign  who  had  thus  met  the  Lords  and 
Commons  assembled  in  Parliament.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne  her 
Majesty  stated  that  amongst  the  useful  measures  which  Parliament  had 
brought  to  maturity  she  regarded  with  peculiar  interest  the  amendment  of 
the  Criminal  Code  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  capital  punishments. 
She  hailed  this  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  law  as  an  auspicious  com- 
mencement of  her  reign.  "  It  >x  ill  be  my  care,"  she  said  "  to  strengthen  our 
institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  by  discreet  improvement  wherever  im- 
provement is  required,  and  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  compose  and  allay 
animosity  and  discord.'*  These  were  not  words  of  course.  They  were  the 
key-note  of  that  harmony  which,  during  the  progress  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  superseded  in  a  great  degree  the  harsh  discords  which  had  too  long  distin- 
guished the  contests  of  parties  and  of  principles.  The  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, and  was  dissolved  the  same  evening. 

The  ministry  which  Queen  Victoria  found  at  her  accession  •  was  one 
whose  general  character  was  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  in  which  she  had 
been  educated.  Viscount  Melbourne,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  was 
at  her  hand  to  guide  and  assist  her  in  the  discharge  of  the  technical  business 
of  her  great  office.  The  daily  duties  of  the  Sovereign  are  of  no  light  nature. 
Many  of  the  complicated  details  of  the  various  departments  of  the  State  must 
pass  under  the  eye  of  the  Constitutional  Monarch  for  approval,  and  a  vast 
number  of  documents  cau  only  receive  their  validity  from  the  signature  of  the 
Sovereign.  During  the  elections,  which  were  over  early  in  August,  the  party 
contests  assumed  a  tone  not  entirely  constitutional ;  for  the  adherents  of  the 
ministry  alleged  to  their  constituents  that  in  supporting  them  they  were 
exhibiting  their  loyalty  to  the  QueeU|  whilst  the  adverse  party  maintained 
that  her  Majesty  had  only  passively  adopted  that  administration  of  her  uncle 
which  she  found  established.  But  amidst  these  fluctuating  demonstrations  of 
political  management  there  was  one  feeling  predominant,  which  was  certainly 
laYOurable  to  the  duration  of  the  ministry — that  of  a  deep  and  growing 
attachment  to  the  person  of  the  young  Sovereign,  ^ever  was  there  a  more 
enthusiastic  demonstration  of  popular  feeling  than  when,  on  the  9th  of 
November,  the  Queen  went  in  state  to  the  City  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
at  Guildhall.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  gorgeous  banquet  and  the 
universal  excitement  of  a  general  holiday  in  London,  the  real  business  com- 
menced which  was  to  test  the  position  of  the  GK)vernment.  On  the  15th  of 
November  the  new  Parliament  met.  Mr.  Abercromby  was  re-elected  speaker 
without  opposition.  On  the  20th  the  Queen  in  person  opened  the  new 
Parliament.  The  most  important  paragraph  in  her  Majesty's  speech  was — 
"  I  recommend  to  your  serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  province  of 

*  See  last,  p.  381. 
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Lower  Canada.*'  At  the  opening  of  the  last  Parliament  of  king  William  the 
Pourth  a  similar  expression  of  solicitude  as  to  the  condition  of  Canada  is 
found  in  the  king's  speech.  We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  as  briefly  as  possible 
bow  the  discontents  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  1837  broke  out  into 
open  insurrection  at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  how  they  were  finally  allayed. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  March,  1837,  lord  John  Busseli 
brought  forward  a  series  of  resolutions  which  declared  that  since  the  Slst  of 
October,  1832,  no  provision  had  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  province 
of  Lower  Canada  for  defraying  the  charges  of  the  administration  of  justice^ 
and  for  the  support  of  tho  civil  government  within  the  province ;  that  for  four 
years  the  payments  in  arrear  had  amounted  to  a  large  sum  which  the  House' 
of  Assembly,  in  answer  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Gk>vemor,  declined  to 
discharge  by  a  vote  of  supply,  declaring,  amongst  other  things,  that  it  persisted; 
in  the  demand  of  an  elective  legislative  council,  and  a  free  exercise  of  its 
control  over  all  the  branches  of  the  executive  government.  The  resolutione 
of  lord  John  Bussell  expressed  the  refusal  of  the  British  Legislature  to  accede 
to  these  demands,  although  it  was  held  expedient  to  adopt  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  legislative  council  and  in  the  executive  council.  These  resolu- 
tions  were  passed  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses.  The  promulgation  in 
Canada  of  th.e  determination  of  the  British  Government  was  a  signal  for  revolt. 
On  the  22nd  of  December  the  Government  announced  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  that  there  was  an  open  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  it  was  in  consequence  proposed  that  the  adjournment  for 
Christmas  should  be  for  a  shorter  period  than  originally  intended.  The 
debate  on  this  occasion  shows  how  completely  it  had  become  a  creed  of  those- 
who  held  strong  democratic  opinions  that  the  dominion  of  England  in  America 
should  at  once  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  "Great,"  said  sir  William 
Molesworth,  "  would  be  the  advantages  of  an  amicable  separation  of  the  two- 
countries."  The  civil  war  which  sir  William  Molesworth  considered  almost 
inevitable  would,  he  believed,  involve  this  country  in  a  contest  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  A  passage  in  the  philosophical  baronet's  speech. 
is  worth  considering,  although  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  over  since  its- 
utterance.  "  How  powerful  soever  the  central  government  of  the  United 
States  may  be  when  it  goes  along  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  it  is  most 
feeble  when  the  people  are  opposed  or  indifferent  to  its  commands,  or  when 
one  or  more  of  the  sovereign  states  are  desirous  of  evading  its  decrees.  It  is 
exactly  in  a  case  like  this  that  the  central  government  of  that  republic  is 
weakest ;  for  how  anxious  soever  it  may  be,  from  general  views  of  policy,  to 
prevent  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Canada — all  hostilities  with  this 
country — yet  its  people  will  see  in  this  struggle  but  a  repetition  of  their  own 
glorious  struggle  for  independence ;  they  will  behold  in  the  conduct  of  England 
towards  Canada  the  sequel  of  those  despotic  and  unjust  principles  which  a 
little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  caused  them  to  shake  off  our  yoke."  ♦ 
The  ultimate  consequence  of  this  temporary  estrangement  of  the  popular 
party  in  Canada  from  the  Imperial  government  was  the  establishment  of  a- 
better  system  of  policy.  This  chauge  had  been  strenuously  advocated  by 
colonial  reformers,  who  contended  that  all  which  was  needed  to  preserve  ooi 

•  Ilansarcl,  vol.  zxxix.  col.  1465. 
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eolonies  was  **  a  clear  demarcation  of  their  rights  from  ours,  a  full  exemption 
from  all  control  in  the  matters  which  solely  regarded  them,  with  a  super- 
vision only  on  the  part  of  the  empire  in  matters  strictly  of  imperial  concern- 
ment." This  view,  it  is  added,  "  may  be  said  to  have  rendered  Canada 
loyal."  • 

Between  the  adjournment  and  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  important 
events  had  taken  place  in  Canada.  On  the  14th  of  December  the  rebels 
were  defeated  at  St.  Eustace,  their  leaders  saving  themselves  by  flight.  On 
the  29th  of  December  the  United  States'  steamboat  "  Caroline,"  which  was 
laden  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  insurgents,  was  attacked  and  burnt 
on  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  This  act  was  committed  under 
the  orders  of  the  governor,  sir  Francis  Head.  It  produced  a  long  con- 
troversy between  the  two  governments,  and  was  justified  by  the  necessity 
of  defending  the  British  territory,  which  had  been  assaulted  from  the 
American  side.  The  President  of  the  United  States  subsequently  forbade 
the  attacks  of  the  citizens  of  the  republic  on  neighbouring  states.  On  the 
5th  of  January,  1838,  the  insurgents,  headed  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  surrounded 
Toronto,  but  were  repulsed  by  sir  Francis  Head.  Such  was  the  course  of 
the  insurrection,  when,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
lord  John  Bussell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  by  which,  for  a  certain 
time,  the  calling  of  an  assembly  in  Lower  Canada,  which  was  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  might  be  suspended,  and  authority 
be  given  to  meet  the  present  emergency,  and  to  provide  for  the  future 
government  of  the  province.  He  thought  with  respect  to  the  principal 
question  on  which  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  Canadians  were  based,  a 
aatisfactory  adjustment  might,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  arrived  at.  He 
proposed  that  a  high  functionary  should  be  sent  out,  who  should  be 
conversant  with  matters  of  administration,  with  the  most  important  afBurs 
which  are  from  time  to  time  brought  before  Parliament,  as  well  as  with  the 
aflBuTB  of  the  various  aUites  of  Europe,  and  moreover  that  it  should  be  implied 
by  his  nomination  that  he  was  favourable  to  popular  feelings  and  popular 
rights.  He  then  announced  that  her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  entrust 
the  conduct  of  this  aflair,  with  the  high  powers  implied  in  the  appointment, 
to  the  earl  of  Durham,  who  had  accepted  the  office.  Lord  Durham,  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  stated  that  he  did  not  go  to  Canada  fi*r  the 
purpose  of  suspending  the  constitution,  but  in  the  endeavour  to  provide  for 
tbe  extraordinary  state  of  circumstances  produced  by  the  rebellious  part  of 
the  Canadian  community,  that  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  constitution 
to  continue  in  operation.  ''  I  go,"  he  said,  **  not  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
that  power,  that  species  of  discreditable  power,  as  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  [Brougham]  calls  it,  which  is  to  be  vested  in  me;  but  in  the  first 
place  to  restore,  I  trust,  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  next,  to  be  the 
hamble  instrument  of  conferring  upon  the  British  North  American  pro- 
vinces such  a  free  and  liberal  constitution  as  shall  place  them  on  the  same 
scale  of  independence  as  the  rest  of  the  possessions  of  G-reat  Britain."  f 

Lord  Durham  landed  at  Quebec  on  the  29th  of  May,  1888.    The  history 

*  **  Secularia,**  bj  Samuel  Lacas,  M.A.,  p.  265. 
t  llaai»ard,  vul.  xl,  ool.  243. 
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of  the    admiDistrfttion   of  Canada  by  her   Majesty's  High   CommiBnoner 
furnishes  a  remarkable  proof  of  how  great  and  salutary  changes  may  be 
effected  in  the  government  of  a  great  dependency,  by  the  union  of  firmness  and 
conciliation,  and  by  the  application  of  liberal  political  principles  in  the  place 
of  a  continued  system  of  coercion  and  tutelage.     Lord  Durham  had  at  his  side 
an  adviser,  a  person  of  eminent  ability  and  with  large  views  of  statesmanship 
— ^Mr.  Charles  Buller.     All  went  well  for  a  few  months.     The  rebellion  was 
dying  out.    The .  French  population  had  given  up  their  notion  of  being 
supported  by  the  borderers  of  the  United  States,  and  were  conciliated  by 
seeing  that  no   difference  was  to  be  made  between  British  and  French 
subjects.    A  general  amnesty  was  published,  and  measures  were  taken  for 
inquiring  into  the  feasibility  of  a  plan  for  constituting  a  Federal  Union  of  the 
British   North  American  provinces.      The  measure  which    lord    Durham 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  rebel  prisoners  was  successful  in 
the  colony,  but  obnoxious  to  many  of  influence  in  the  legislature  of  Great 
Britain.     By  an  ordinance  of  the  28th  of  June  it  was  declared  that  eight 
rebel  leaders  in  the  jail  of  Montreal  who  had  acknowledged  their  guilt 
should  be  transported  to  Bermuda ;   that  sixteen  other  rebel  leaders  who 
were  named  had  fled,  and  that  if  any  of  either  class  should  return  without 
permission  and   be  found  in  the  province,  they  should  suffer  death.     On 
the  7th  of  August  lord  Brougham  made  a  strong  attack  upon  what    he 
described  as  the    ''appalling  fact  of  fourteen  persons,  and  M.  Sapineau 
making  fifteen,  being  adjudged  to  suffer  death,  if  they  appeared  in  Canada, 
not  one   of  those  individuals  having  been  previously  tried.     Such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  English  law,  which  humanely  supposed  every  accused 
party  to  be  innocent  until  he  was  proved  to  be  guilty.'*  •     On  the  10th  of 
August  lord  Melbourne  announced  that   her  Majesty's   Government  had' 
counselled  the  disallowance  of  the  ordinance.     When  lord  Durham  received 
the  news  of  this  censure  of  his  administration  he  resolved  to  resign  his  great 
ofBce  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  October  he  issued  a  proclamation,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Indemnity  Act  which  lord  Brougham  had  proposed  and  carried, 
which  proclamation  was  a  humiliating  abrogation  of  the  ordinance  of  the 
28th  of  June.   Lord  Durham  at  the  same  time  published  a  document  in  which 
he  justified  the  policy  pursued  by  him  since  his  arrival  in  Canada,  and  an- 
nounced his  determination  of  resipfning  his  government.     He  did  not  wait 
to  obtain  leave  for  his  return.     This  was  a  grave  error.     He  arrived  home 
in  a  state  of  wretched  health,  produced  by  the  irritation  of  a  proud  and 
sensitive  nature  working  upon  a  feeble  constitution.     The  censure  implied  in 
the  abrogation  of  the  ordinance  of  lord  Durham  was  a  severe  measure  towards 
a  man  whose  great  hope  was  to  have  secured  the  allegiance  and  prosperity  of 
Canada,  by  a  system  of  high  policy  which  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  old 
methods  of  colonial  government.     G-reat  lawyers  at  home  differed  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  course  which  he  pursued.     The  eloquence  of  lord  Brougham 
in  denouncing  it  as  an  illegal  act  of  despotic  authority  met  with  supporters 
amongst  those  who  hated  lord  Durham's  liberal  policy.     He  came  home  a 
broken-hearted  man ;   and  his  career,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  so 

•  Hansard,  vol.  xliv.  col.  1022. 
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glorious,  terminated  in  his  death  in  184:0,  but  not  without  the  noble  satisfac- 
tion be  derived  from  establishing  his  policy  in  his  counsels  to  his  successor, 
Mr.  Foulett  Thompson.  During  the  voyage  home  his  Beport  on  the  affairs 
of  British  North  America,  which  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Charles  Buller,  was  in  great  part  prepared.  It  is  a  most  able  view,  not  only 
of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  provinces  which  were  placed  under 
lord  Durham's  government,  but  generally  of  colonial  administration.  A 
passage  in  the  conclusion  of  this  Beport  is  now  of  higher  interest  than  the 
occurrences  to  which  it  had  a  special  reference.  ''The  experiment  of 
keeping  colonies  and  governing  them  well  ought  at  least  to  have  a  trial,, 
ere  we  abandon  for  ever  the  vast  dominion  which  might  supply  the  wants  of 
our  surplus  population,  and  raise  up  millions  of  fresh  consumers  of  our 
manufactures  and  producers  of  a  supply  for  our  wants.  The  warmest 
admirers,  and  the  strongest  opponents  of  republican  institutions,  admit  or 
assert  that  the  amazing  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  less  owing  to 
their  form  of  government,  than  to  the  unlimited  supply  of  fertile  land,  which 
maintains  succeeding  generations  in  an  undiminishing  affluence  of  fertile  soil. 
A  region  as  large  and  as  fertile  is  open  to  your  Majesty's  subjects  in 
your  Majesty's  American  dominions."  At  that  time  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was  upon  a  very  limited  scale.  The  vast  resources  of 
Australia  were  yet  undeveloped.  In  1837  the  emigrants  to  the  North 
American  colonies  were  about  30,000,  and  to  the  United  States  36,000 ;  to 
the  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand  the  number  was  only  5,000.  In 
1838  the  emigration  to  America  was  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of 
the  previous  year,  whilst  that  to  Australia  was  trebled.  Trom  1815  to  1838 
the  annual  average  of  emigrants  to  all  places  during  the  24  years  was  38,376. 
From  1839  to  1852,  when  what  is  termed  the  Irish  Exodus  was  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  the  gold  discoveries  had  been  made  in  Australia,  the  annual  average 
daring  the  14  years  was  181,612.  The  realization  of  the  great  triumph  of 
science  in  accomplishing  the  passage  by  steam  power  alone  across  the 
Atlantic  offered  new  facilities  for  emigration.  The  first  vessels  which  solved 
this  problem  were  the  "  Sirius  "  and  the  "  Great  Western  ;"  the  one  having 
accomplished  the  voyage  to  New  York  in  twenty  days,  the  other  in  sixteen 
days.  We  may  conclude  this  rapid  notice  of  the  affairs  of  our  American 
colonies  by  stating  that,  after  a  series  of  defeats  in  November,  especially  one 
on  the  17th  near  Prescott  in  Upper  Canada,  the  insurrection  was  wholly 
suppressed.  In  1840  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  union  of  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  as  one  province,  under  one  Legislative  Council  and 
one  Assembly. 

The  coronation  of  the  Queen  at  Westminster  Abbey  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  June.  The  splendours  which  had  attended  the  coronation  of  G-eorge 
the  Fourth  were  to  some  extent  dispensed  with.  There  was  no  solemn  pro- 
cession of  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm.  There  was  no  banquet  in  Westminster 
Hall,  with  its  accompanying  feudal  services.  But  there  was  a  gorgeous 
cavalcade  which  more  than  realized  the  pomp  of  ancient  times^  when  the 
king  came  "from  the  Tower  of  London  to  his  Palace  at  Westminster 
through  the  midst  of  the  City,  mounted  on  a  horse,  handsomely  habited,  and 
bare-headed,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people."  Charles  the  Second  was  the 
last  king  who  thus  went  to  his  coronation  in  procession  from  the  Tower. 
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Queen  Victoria  went  from  Buckingham  Palace  through  the  line  of  streett 
from  Hyde  Park  Comer,  where  the  houses  were  not  hung  with  tapestry,  bm 
of  old,  but  where  galleries  and  scafibldmg  were  raised  throughout  the  linOy 
And  the  windows  were  filled  with  ladies  whose  enthusiasm  was  as  heartj  as 
that  to  which  Elizabeth  bowed.  Neyer  were  the  streets  more  crowded. 
Never  were  the  cheers  of  an  enormous  multitude — swelled,  it  is  said,  hy  twa 
hundred  thousand  persons  from  the  country — ^more  deafening  than  when  the 
Queen  passed  along ;  the  last  of  a  cavalcade  in  which,  next  to  herself,  the 
persons  most  greeted  by  the  popular  voice  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  his  old  opponent  Marshal  Soult,  who  came  as  a  Special  Ambassador  on 
this  occasion.  The  day  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  entire  absence  of 
accidents,  but  for  the  wonderful  forbearance  of  that  class  who  are  most 
usually  active  on  public  occasions ;  there  being  only  seven  persons  brought 
to  the  police  stations  for  picking  pockets.  The  day  was  observed  throughout 
the  kingdom  as  a  general  holiday ;  with  public  dinners,  feasts  to  the  poor, 
and  brilliant  illuminations.  On  this  occasion,  when  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  their  young  queen  was  so  universally  manifested,  some  might 
recollect  an  eloquent  passage  of  a  speech  made  by  lord  Brougham  in  the 
House  of  Lords  six  months  before,  in  which  he  qualified  his  opposition  to 
some  of  the  details  of  the  Civil  List :  *'  Not  any  one  among  you  all  can 
rejoice  more  sincerely  than  I  have  done  in  the  enthusiasm  of  afiection  which 
has  burst  from  all  her  subjects,  to  greet  the  accession  of  the  reigning 
Monarch.  They  have  generously  let  expectation  usurp  the  place  of  gratitude. 
They  have  taken  counsel  with  hope,  rather  than  experience.  For  as  memory 
scatters  her  sweets  with  a  cold  and  churlish  hand,  it  has  been  found  more 
pleasing  to  array  the  object  of  the  general  love  in  the  attire  of  fancy ;  and 
as  fervent  a  devotion  has  been  kindled  towards  the  yet  untried  ruler,  as 
could  have  glowed  in  her  people's  bosom  after  the  longest  and  most  glorious 
reign,  in  which  she  should  have  only  lived  and  only  governed  for  the  country's 
good ;  by  some  chronic  miracle  escaping  all  error  and  all  failure,  and  onlj 
showering  down  blessings  upon  mankind.  I  heartily  rejoice  in  this  entha- 
siasm,  and  I  do  not  complain  of  it  as  premature.  I  rejoice  in  it  because  it 
must  prove  delightful  to  the  royal  object  of  it.  I  rejoice  still  more  because 
I  know  that  it  will  stimulate  the  queen  to  live  for  her  country,  in  order  to 
earn  the  affections  which  have  already  been  bestowed,  and  justify  the  opinion 
which  has  been  formed,  and  is  so  fondly  cherished  upon  trust.  But  most 
chiefly  do  I  rejoice,  because  i  extinguishes  for  ever  all  apprehensions  of  the 
English  people's  loyalty  and  trustworthiness ;  puts  to  shame  all  who  would 
represent  them  as  disaffected  towards  monarchical  institutions ;  demonstrates 
the  safety  of  entrusting  them  with  an  ample  measure  of  political  rights ; 
and  teaches  to  statesmen  this  great  practical  lesson,  that  the  more  we 
extirpate  abuse  from  our  system,  the  more  searching  we  make  our  re- 
forms, the  more  we  endear  the  Constitution  to  the  people  by  making  them 
feel  its  benefits — the  safer  will  be  the  just  rights  of  the  monarch  who 
is  its  head,  and  the  stronger  will  be  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  who  cheer- 
fully obeys."  • 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  the  16th  of  August, 

*  *'  Speecbcs  of  Heory  lord  Brongbam,*'  to].  It.  p.  887. 
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The  chief  measures  which  had  occupied  the  discussions  in  both  Houses  were 
the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List  and  the  state  of  Canada.  Other  measures, 
which  provoked  less  conflict,  were  not  less  important.  In  his  review  of  the 
measures  of  the  Session  the  Speaker  emphatically  dwelt  upon  the  provision 
made  for  the  destitute  in  Ireland.  He  said  that  no  measure  like  the  intro* 
.  duction  of  a  Poor  Law  into  a  country  circumstanced  as  Ireland  is  with  respect 
to  the  number  and  condition  of  its  population,  could  be  proposed  without 
incurring  heavy  responsibility ;  but  that  looking  at  what  had  been  done  on 
this  subject  by  former  parliaments  with  respect  to  England,  they  had  thought 
that  the  time  was  come  when  they  might  legislate  for  Ireland  with  safety 
and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The  Irish  Poor-Law  Statute  was 
in  great  degree  founded  upon  three  comprehensive  Eeports  of  Mr.  Nicholls. 
The  Speaker  expressed  a  hope  that  the  execution  of  that  most  important 
law  would  be  watched  over  and  guided  by  the  same  prudent  and  impartial 
spirit  which  governed  the  deliberations  which  led  to  its  enactment.  It  was 
felt  by  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  no  better  prospect  could 
be  afforded  of  the  probable  realization  of  this  hope  than  the  immediate 
determination  of  the  Government  that  Mr.  Nicholls  should  proceed  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  new  law  into  operation,  which  he  had,  in 
great  part,  'planned,  basing  it  upon  the  most  searching  inquiry  and  the 
most  careful  consideration.  Amongst  the  other  important  measures  of  the 
Session  were  a  mitigation  of  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt ;  the  abridge 
ment  of  the  power  of  holding  benefices  in  plurality ;  and  the  abolition  of 
composition  for  tithes  in  Ireland,  substituting  rent-charges  payable  by  those 
who  had  a  perpetual  interest  in  the  land.  In  his  Address  to  her  Majesty 
the  Speaker  adverted  to  *^  the  impi-oving  opinions  and  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  educated  classes  of  the  community."  He  probably  considered  that 
the  time  was  distant  when  there  would  be  '^  improving  opinions  and  increasing 
knowledge"  ai^ongst  the  bulk  of  the  population  who  could  scarcely  be  recog* 
nized  as  ''  educated  classes."  A  circumstance  which  occurred  during  this 
Session  furnished  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  necessity  for  exertion  before  the 
labours  of  Parliament  to  maintain  respect  for  our  laws  and  institutions  by 
salutary  amendments  should  be  generally  appreciated. 

A  month  before  the  coronation  of  the  Queen,  that  manifestation  of 
popular  ignorance  took  place  in  Kent,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last  chapter. 
The  Beports  of  the  parliamentary  discussions  upon  the  subject  at  the 
beginning  of  June  in  that  year,  are  under  the  head  oT  ^*  Canterbury 
Fanatics."  The  debates  to  which  these  occurrences  gave  rise  were  little 
more  than  personal  and  party  squabbles ;  except  in  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Hume  that  such  an  exhibition  of  brutal  ignorance,  in  a  district  within  fifty 
miles  of  London,  where  the  people  were  surrounded  by  country  gentlemen 
of  great  wealth,  and  where  there  was  a  large  body  of  clergy,  presented  an 
occasion  for  endeavouring  to  arouse  the  government  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  comprehensive  system  of  education  for  the  people.*  Little  as  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  was  aroused  by  the  proceedings  of  a  band  of  Kentish 
finiatics,  the  notice  of  foreign  countries  was  painMly  directed  towards  this 


*  II;in9a:(l.  vol.  xllii.  col.  oil. 
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coDtradiction  of  our  boasted  advance  in  civilization  as  an  event  almost  incon« 
ceivable  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.* 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1832  a  stranger  made  his  appearance  at 
Canterbury  who  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  by  his  commanding  figure 
and  handsome  features.  He  represented  himself  as  a  Jew,  which  character 
was  in  some  degree  supported  by  his  ample  beard  at  a  time  when  such  an 
ornament  was  not  common  amongst  Englishmen.  He  gradually  put  forth 
pretensions  of  superior  sanctity,  and  mysteriously  intimated  that  he  had  a 
mission  to  fulfil  of  no  common  nature.  Devotees  soon  surrounded  him,  not 
wholly  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  class,  but  comprising  a  few  having 
wealth  and  respectable  position.  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  August  of 
that  year,  after  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  the  electors  of  Canter- 
bury began  to  look  out  for  proper  persons  to  represent  their  opinions,  whether 
Reforming  or  Conservative.  The  handsome  Jew  had  then  become  sir 
William  Courtenay,  the  expectant  heir  of  great  estates,  and  a  Knight  of 
Malta.  There  were  two  candidates  for  the  suflTrages  of  the  citizens  in  the 
ministerial  interest — the  Hon.  Bichard  "Watson  and  viscount  Pordwich. 
Two  Conservative  Baronets  came  forward  to  oppose  them,  but  quickly  with- 
drew. No  other  candidate  of  known  character  appearing  in  the  field,  a  knot 
of  citizens  calling  themselves  Conservatives  put  forward  sir  William 
Courtenay.  He  came  on  the  hustings  in  a  velvet  coat, "  like  a  mountebank,'* 
said  some  irreverent  newspapers.  He  was  proposed  and  seconded  at  the 
election  by  two  Conservative  tradesmen ;  members  of  the  liberal  professions^ 
and  even  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  all  of  Conservative  politics, 
voted  for  him  ;t  sjid  the  adventurer,  who  was  manifestly  an  impostor  or  a 
madman,  actually  obtained  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes.  Such  was 
the  undiscriminating  violence  of  party  feelings  at  the  crisis  of  our  great 
Constitutional  Beform.  Defeated  in  the  object  of  his  ambition  he  retired 
to  Heme  Bay,  which  was  then  more  distinguished  as  a  resort  of  smugglers 
than  as  a  fashionable  wateriug-place.  In  some  afiOray  between  the  coast- 
guard and  a  band  of  these  free-traders,  sir  William  Courtenay  came  forward 
as  a  witness  ;  subjected  himself  by  his  evidence  to  an  indictment  for  perjury ; 
and  having  been  convicted  under  his  proper  name  of  John  Nicholls  Thorn 
was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  He  underwent  s6me  portion  of 
the  penalty  of  the  law  until  his  extravagances  rendered  it  necessary  to 
transfer  his  safe  keeping  from  the  County  Prison  to  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Thorn's  confinement,  namely,  in  August. 
1837,  his  father  and  mother-in-law  presented  themselves  to  lord  John 
Bussell,  the  Home  Secretary,  who  was  residing  at  Endsleigh  in  DevonBhire, 
to  express  their  deep  distress  at  the  continued  confinement  of  their  son; 
statiug  that  they  had  been  told  by  his  keepers  that  there  was  no  danger 
likely  to  arise  from  his  liberation ;  promising  that  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  of  him  by  themselves ;  and  Arming  that  he  had  sufficient  property  to 


*  See  *' Annoaire  Historiqne"  for  1S38,  p.  487. — This  most  extraordinary  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Victoria  appearing  to  us  as  Bomething  more 
impoiitant  than  a  mere  outbreak  of  local  fanaticism,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  ascertain  bj 
personal  inquiry  if  any  elucidation  of  these  events  could  be  obtained  from  witn^ses  still  liring 
in  the  district  where  they  occurred. 

t  Hansard,  vol.  xliii.  cols.  1108,  1112. 
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pay  for  any  expense  attending  upon  such  care.*  Upon  these  assurances  lord 
John  Bussell,  in  his  official  capacity,  took  measures  for  obtaining  Thorn's 
release ;  and  having  recommended  that  a  pardon  should  be  granted  in  the  case 
of  the  prisoner,  which  was  equivalent  to  an  order  for  his  discharge,  he  was 
taken  away  from  the  asylum  in  October  by  some  person  not  accustomed  to 
the  treatment  of  lunatics.  The  visiting  justices  had  not  opposed  this 
discharge.  During  the  winter  of  1837,  and  the  spring  of  1838,  the  unfortu- 
nate man,  who  had  been  described  by  the  medical  superintendent  of  the 
asylum  simply  as  a  lunatic  fancying  himsttf  a  knight,  and  having  a  right  to 
an  estate  and  to  a  castle,  was  living  in  farmhouses  and  cottages  in  a  rural 
district  between  Canterbury  and  Paversham,  and  there  acquired  a  most 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  deluded  people  amongst  whom  he  dwelt. 
Prom  the  subsequent  parliamentary  proceedings  connected  with  this  case,  it 
appeared  that  Thorn  had  been  engaged  in  extensive  mercantile  transactions 
in  Cornwall ;  had  left  Truro  for  Liverpool  in  May,  1832,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  a  quantity  of  malt ;  and  after  having  written  a  sane  and  affectionate 
letter  to  his  wife,  had  never  returned  to  his  home  with  the  money  derived 
from  this  sale,  and  had  passed  entirely  out  of  the  notice  of  his  family  whilst 
he  was  pursuing  the  high  destinies  of  sir  William  Courtenay. 

On  the  pleasant  high  road  to  London,  about  six  miles  from  Canterbury,  is 
the  village  of  Boughton-under-Blean.  On  the  right  of  the  road  before 
reaching  Boughton  is  an  extensive  wood  called  Bosenden.  The  parish  of 
Heme  Hill  on  the  north  adjoins  Boughton,  as  does  Dunkirkville,  a  populous 
non-parochial  place,  on  the  south.  Boughton  Church  is  a  mile  from  the 
village.  The  hamlets  of  Qoodnestone,  Graveney,  and  Selling  lie  at  short 
distances  around.  No  district  can  present  a  more  thoroughly  English 
character  of  quiet  beauty.  Broad  meadows,  rich  corn  and  clover  lands, 
hawthorn  hedges  bursting  into  blossom,  scattered  cottages  with  pretty 
gardens,  farmhouses  with  apple  and  cherry  orchards — the  scene  altogether^ 
such  as  we  beheld  it  on  a  morning  of  May,  seemed  of  all  others  the  most  ill- 
suited  for  such  a  tragedy  as  had  been  here  witnessed  on  a  similar  May  morn- 
ing. The  winter  of  1837-8  was  one  of  extraordinary  severity.  The  spring 
was  cold  and  raw.  The  price  of  wheat  was  steadily  rising.  The  labourers 
were  suffering  through  the  inclement  season,  and  both  farmers  and  labourers 
were  complaining  of  the  operation  of  the  new  Poor  Law  which  compelled  the 
employer  to  pay  wages  to  his  labourers  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  poor- 
rates,  and  which  refused  relief  to  the  able-bodied  except  under  the  workhouse 
test.  Sir  William  Courtenay,  as  he  was  still  called,  went  about  amongst  the 
discontented  of  both  classes,  to  proclaim  himself  a  great  social  Beformer. 
He  told  the  labourers  that  all  laws  were  made  for  their  oppression,  and  that 
their  greatest  enemy  was  the  new  Poor  Law.  He  told  the  farmers  that  they 
were  oppressed  by  their  landlords,  and  that  the  time  would  come  when  they 
fihonld  live  upon  the  land  without  paying  rent.  On  such  matters  his  haran- 
gues on  the  village-green,  or  around  the  blacksmith's  shop,  were  not  essen- 
tially different  from  what  Mr.  Fielden  the  member  for  Oldham,  and  his 
friends  Mr.  Eeargus  O'Connor  and  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Stephens  were  telling  the 
people  at  Manchester  at  this  very  time,  calling  upon  them  to  shed  the  last 

*  Lord  John  RasscH's  Statement,  Hansard,  toI.  xliil  ool.  1099. 
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drop  of  their  blood  rather  than  submit  to  that  law  of  devils  which  had  filled 
the  country  with  Poor  Law  Bastilles,  which  were  intended  to  be  a  chain  of 
barracks  to  be  garrisoned  bj  the  military  and  by  Bussell's  Bural  Police.* 
But  Gourtenay  had  far  more  powerful  means  of  arousing  the  ignorant  than 
those  possessed  by  the  common  demagogues  who  afflicted  the  land  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  reign  of  Yietoria.  He  told  them  that  not  only  was  his  worldly 
rank  so  great  that  he  was  to  sit  on  her  Majesty's  right  hand  on  the  approach- 
ing day  of  the  coronation,  but  that  he  was  really  the  Messiah ;  that  no  harm 
could  befal  him  whatever  force  came  forth  against  him  ;  that  if  he  anointed 
them  with  oil  and  gave  them  the  sacrament  no  bullet  could  touch  them ;  but 
that  if  they  disobeyed  his  commands  he  should  rain  fire  and  brimstone  upon 
them  and  then  call  them  to  judgment.  At  the  entrance  of  Boughton  village 
there  is  a  little  public-house,  the  Woodman's  Hall.  In  a  room  of  that  house 
the  frantic  impostor  used  to  perform  his  impious  rites.  The  old  landlord, 
with  whom  we  conversed,  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  his  share  in  this 
fimaticism,  but  he  was  not  unwilling  to  speak  of  the  tall  and  stout  man 
whom  he  had  heard  preach  of  a  Sunday  afternoon — '^  Oh !  he  was  a  fine  man, 
and  talked  so  grand."  It  was  Monday  morning  the  28th  of  May  when  the 
landlord  of  the  Woodman's  Hall  saw  Gourtenay  coming  over  the  fields  from 
Pairbrook,  a  yeoman's  house  where  he  was  harboured.  There  were  many 
people  with  him  whom  he  compelled  to  go  on,  as  he  threatened  to  shoot  them 
if  they  hung  back,  for  he  had  two  pistols  in  his  hand.  Away  they  went,  and 
four  days  after  the  old  publican  had  heard  him  preach  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  he  saw  him  lying  dead  in  Bosenden  Wood  with  maoy  others  who 
fell  with  him.    "  Ah ;  it  was  a  sad  job." 

At  the  head  of  a  large  troop  of  willing  or  terrified  followers,  about  a 
hundred  in  number,  Gourtenay  sallied  forth  from  Boughton  on  that  morning 
of  the  28th  of  May,  with  a  flag  of  white  and  blue  and  the  device  of  a 
rampant  lion.  A  broken  loaf  was  also  carried  upon  a  pole.  They  marched 
by  one  of  the  pretty  byroads  to  Goodnestone  near  Faveraham.  Here 
some  of  the  multitude  attempted  the  old  and  ready  process  of  redressing 
their  wrongs  by  putting  a  lighted  match  to  a  bean-stack ;  but  lo,  it  would 
not  bum ;  and  this  was  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  power  of  him  they  wor- 
shipped. To  Heme  Hill  they  next  proceeded ;  where  Gourtenay  required 
that  his  people  should  be  fed,  and  without  delay  their  wants  were  supplied. 
Sometimes  praying  with  the  fanatics  on  their  knees, — occasionally  performing 
some  piece  of  imposture,  such  as  firing  at  a  star  to  bring  it  down,— he  led 
them  into  Bosenden  Wood.  The  night  was  coming  on,  and  before  the  people 
dispersed  he  said  they  should  have  music  from  heaven  to  attest  his  mission. 
There  was  method  in  his  madness,  for  there  was  a  confederate  up  a  tree  with 
a  flute.  Supper  was  given  them  at  a  farmhouse,  and  they  slept  in  the  bams. 
An  intelligent  tradesman  of  middle  age  who  lives  in  Boughton  parish,  on  the 
road  to  Heme  Hill,  described  to  us  the  movements  of  Gourtenay  and  his 
followers  on  that  day.  He  knew  most  of  those  who  believed  in  him  and 
were  amongst  his  train.  They  were  not  all  ignorant  labourers.  There  were 
amall  farmers  amongst  them,  with  some  of  whom  Gourtenay  had  been  living, 
going  about  from  house  to  house.    They  not  only  had  confidence  in  his  divine 

•  "Spectator,"  June  9,  1838. 
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mission,  but  were  assured  that  every  man  should  have  an  estate  in  land,  and 
should  enjoy  plenty,  as  well  as  eternal  happiness.  Many  of  the  more  decent 
people  who  followed  him  were  at  the  present  time  ashamed  to  speak  of  it. 
There  was  one  who  was  now  an  office-bearer  in  a  Wesleyan  congregation 
who  would  speak  frankly  of  the  circumstances,  and  acknowledge  the  folly  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  rabble  were 
horribly  ignorant.  They  could  not  well  be  othervrise.  At  Dunkirk,  with  a 
large  population,  there  was  then  no  church  and  no  clergyman.  There  were  no 
llational  or  Lancasterian  schools  for  the  children  in  any  of  the  villages. 
The  people  were  utterly  neglected  by  their  rich  and  educated  neighbours. 
The  Wesleyans  had  their  meetings  in  cottages,  but  they  had  then  no  chapel. 
The  statements  of  this  sensible  tailor  of  Boughton  were  perfectly  iit  accord- 
unce  with  the  details  of  the  education  of  this  district  presented  by  Mr. 
Wyse  in  parliament  in  1839.  Out  of  fifty-one  fiEunilies  at  Heme  Hill  there 
were  for^-five  persons  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  of  which  number  only 
eleven  could  read  and  write.  Forty-two  out  of  a  hundred  and  seventeen 
diildren  were  at  school,  but  they  learnt  little,  and  those  who  had  left  school 
and  could  once  read  the  New  Testament  could  not  do  so  now.  The  Sunday 
schools  were  inefficient,  as  the  children  could  never  be  brought  to  connect 
what  they  learned  with  their  practice  in  life.  In  the  ville  of  Dunkirk  there 
were  a  hundred  and  thirteen  children,  of  whom  only  ten  could  read  and 
write,  thirteen  could  do  so  a  little,  and  the  remainder  not  at  all.  Of  a 
hundred  and  nineteen  children  in  Boughton,  thirty-two  attended  the  Sunday 
school,  but  only  seven  went  to  a  school  where  writing  was  taught.  *  All 
with  whom  we  conversed  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
occurrences  which  they  deplored  were  wholly  attributable  to  the  neglect  of 
education,  and  to  the  indifference  of  the  superior  classes  to  the  welfare  of 
their  poorer  neighbours.  Out  of  evil  comes  good,  said  an  honest  wheel- 
wright of  Selling.  After  the  outbreak  the  Dunkirk  gentry  built  a  church. 
The  Boughton  people  were  ashamed  of  what  Dunkirk  people  did,  and  built  a 
National  school.  Clergy  and  Dissenters  bestirred  themselves^  and  church, 
chapel,  and  schools  in  a  few  years  rose  up  and  flourished. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  29th  of  May  the  fanatics  were  on  their  march  firom 
Bosenden  Wood.  Along  the  great  road  they  tramped  for  ten  miles  till  they 
reached  Sittingboume— along  that  road  where  the  fields  on  each  side  looked 
like  one  garden  to  the  foreigner  who  travelled  from  Dover — along  that  road 
which  exhibited  such  beauty  to  the  eyes  of  a  sanguinary  republican  in 
1792  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  what  a  pi^,  what  a  pity,  if  they  set  about  to 
revolutionize  this  fine  country."  f  K  the  ignorant  enthusiasts  who  followed 
«n  impious  madman  along  that  road  in  1888  had  gathered  in  any  formidable 
numbers,  there  might  have  been  scenes  even  worse  than  the  days  of  terror  in 
France, — scenes  that  would  have  revived  the  memories  of  the  Anabaptists  of 
Munster.  John  Thom  and  John  Matthias  present  a  remarkable  parallel  in 
their  fates.    The  baker  who  made  himself  master  of  Munster^  and  calling 


*  Hanflurd,  vol.  xItiu.  ool.  588.  Tbem  itatiBties,  quoted  by  Mr.  Wyse^  were  farnisbed  firom 
A  Bepori  made  to  the  Central  Society  of  Education  on  the  State  of  the  Feaiantiy  at  Boughton, 
Herne  Hill,  and  the  Ville  of  Dunkirk,  near  Canterbury,  by  F.  Liardet^  Esq.,  published  in  1838. 

t  Ante,  ToL  Tii.  p.  210. 
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iiim:jielf  its  king,  undertook  with  thirty  followers  to  disperse  a  military  force 
.vhich  came  against  him,  perished  with  all  around  him  at  the  first  onset  with 
regular  soldiery.     The  factor  of  Truro,  who  styled  himself  king  of  Kent, 
stood  up  to  do  battle  with  a  detachment  of  the  45th  Foot  regiment,  who  had 
seen  a  hundred  fights,  and  he  and  eight  of  his  wretched  disciples  fell  at  the 
first  volley.     The  circumstances  of  the  catastrophe   may  be  shortly  told. 
Prom  Sittingbourne  the  rabble  marched  during  two  days  through  a  circle  of 
villages  on  the  south   of  the   great  road — Newnham,   Eastling,  Throwley, 
Sheldwich,  Lees,  Selling.     The  leader  prayed  and  preached — ^promised  and 
denounced — the  peasants  knelt — they  obtained  food  at  yeomen's  houses — 
they  gathered  more  and  more  in  numbers — farm-labourers  quitted  their  field- 
work — women  threw  down  their  hoes  and  left  the  beans  unweeded.     The 
third  night  closed  upon  this  mad  march  as  they  once  more  entered  Bosenden 
Wood,  and  lay  down  in  barns  or  under  the  leafy  canopies  of  that  spring- 
time.    On  Thiirsday  morning  the  31st,  three  men  appeared  in  the  camp  to 
search  for  a  farmer's  labourer  who  had  been  seduced  from  liis  employment 
to  follow  a  man  who  promised  that  all  should  have  plenty  without  work.  One 
of  these,  a  constable,  bore  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  servant  who  had  ofiended 
against  the  law.     Thorn  took  as  effectual  a  method  to  resist  intruders  as  did 
his  great  predecessor  Cade  when  he  hanged  the  clerk  of  Chatham — Thorn 
instantly  shot  the  constable.    Drawing  his  sword,  he  hacked  the  body  of  his 
victim,  and  cried  out  to  the  people,  "  Now,  am  I  not  your  Saviour  ?"     Two 
of  the  fanatics  then  knelt  at  his  feet.     One  of  them,  who  still  lives  to  repent 
his  folly  as  he  quickly  repented  it  for  a  year  in  Maidstone  gaol,  was  asked 
by  Thom  whether  he  would  follow  him  in  the  body,  or  go  home  and  follow 
him  in  heart ;    upon  which  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh  be 
joyful — the  Saviour  has  accepted  me — Oo,  go  on — till  I  drop  1*11  follow  thee." 
The  murder  of  Mears,  the  constable,  caused  a  messenger  to  be  sent  to  Canter- 
bury for  military  aid.    A  party  of  a  hundred  men  immediately  marched  in 
two   divisions.      One  division  under  major  Armstrong  proceeded  into  the 
centre  of  the  thick  wood,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  road.     Here  a 
party   of  fifty  or  sixty  men  made  their  appearance,  led  on  by  one  who 
answered  the  description  of  the  person  called  Courtenay.  Lieutenant  Bennett, 
with  his  section  of  the  soldiers,  advanced  towards  these  men,  one  of  whom 
carried  a  white  flag.     The  lieutenant  and  the  leader  of  the  fanatics  each 
advanced  till  they  were  within  two  rods  of  each  other.     Courtenay  com- 
menced running  ;  jumped  over  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  there  was  a  shot ;  and 
lieutenant  Bennett  fell.    The  soldiers  screamed  with  horror ;  there  was  a 
rush  upon  them  with  bludgeons  by  the  frantic  rabble,  led  on  by  Courtenay  ; 
another  man  was  shot  by  them ;  the  command  was  given  to  the  soldiers  to 
fire ;  Courtenay  and  eight  others  of  the  rioters  were  killed ;  several  were 
severely  wounded.     Those  who  did  not  fly  in  time  were  apprehended,  and 
were  subsequently  tried.    Three  were  sentenced  to  death,  which  was  commuted 
for  transportation  ;  and  six  others  were  imprisoned  for  a  year.    The  wretched 
cause  of  this  bloodshed  and  misery,  at  once  madman  and  impostor,  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Heme  Hill.    Not  a  stone  marks  where  he  lies  under 
the  green  turf.    But  years  passed  over  before  the  peasants  ceased  to  visit  that 
grave,  firmly  believing  that  his  coming  to  life  again  would  take  place,  although 
the  promise  he  had  given  to  the  poor  woman  who  lived  in  the  farm  in  the 
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vood  that  if  he  were  killed,  and  she  poured  water  on  his  &ce,  he  would 
aaauredly  reyive,  was  not  fulfilled. 

Three  hundred  jears  before  these  events  there  was  a  display  of  fanaticism 
of  a  yeiy  different  nature  at  Adlington,  in  Kent^  not  twenty  miles  from 
Bosenden  Wood.  Elizabeth  Barton  belonged  to  an  age  ''when  the  pre- 
tensions to  miraculous  powers,  which  still  lingered  round  the  shrines  of  a 
thousand  saints  and  ma^rs,  imposed  to  some  extent  upon  the  clearest 
understandings."  *  The  statute,  by  which  she  and  five  others  were  attainted, 
states  that  she  deluded  by  her  false  revelations  a  great  multitude  of  the 
king's  subjects  "  inclined  to  newfangleness."  The  followers  of  John  Thom 
were  also  inclined  to  newfangleness ;  but  their  fanaticism  was  not  connected 
with  the  superstitions  of  a  perishing  faith  or  the  devices  of  a  cunning 
priesthood.  It  was  the  ignorance  that  had  no  foundation  of  religious  belief 
or  secular  knowledge ;  the  ignorance  that  had  not  been  reached  by  the  divine 
or  the  schoolmaster ;  the  ignorance  which  was  a  reproach  to  the  nation,  and 
especially  discreditable  to  the  richly  endowed  Church  under  whose  proudest 
seat  of  Christian  instruction  such  a  state  of  society  had  grown  up.  Although 
forming  an  exceptional  illustration  of  the  degrees  in  which  knowledge  had 
advanced  during  the  nineteenth  century,  these  events  are  yet  suggestive  of 
how  much  was  required  to  be  done  before  England  should  arrive  at  the  state 
of  social  improvement  which  marks  the  greatest  difference  between  the  first 
year  and  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

When  the  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1839,  a  passage  in  the  Eoyal  Speech  had  reference  to  a  state  of  domestic  affairs 
which  presented  an  unhappy  contrast  to  the  universal  loyalty  which  marked 
the  period  of  the  Coronation.  Her  Majesty  said :  ''  I  have  observed  with 
pain  the  persevering  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
to  excite  my  subjects  to  disobedience  and  resistance  to  the  law,  and  to  recom- 
mend dangerous  and  illegal  practices."  Chartism,  which  for  ten  subsequent 
years  occasionally  agitated  the  country,  had  then  begun  to  take  root.  On  the 
previous  12th  of  December  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  against  illegal 
Chartist  assemblies,  several  of  which  had  been  held,  says  the  proclamation, 
**  after  sunset  by  torch-light."  The  persons  attending  these  meetings  were 
armed  with  guns  and  pikes ;  and  demagogues,  such  as  Feargus  O'Connor  and 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Stephens  at  Bury,  addressed  the  people  in  the  most  inflammatory 
language.  The  existence  of  Chartism  was  a  painful  and  almost  an  appalling 
fact,  of  for  deeper  significance  than  the  discontents  of  ignorant  masses  of  the 
manufacturing  population  stirred  up  by  unscrupulous  leaders.  Thinking  men 
felt  that  there  was  something  rotten  in  the  composition  of  society — a  gan- 
grene that  must  be  removed  before  the  body  politic  could  be  sound  and 
healthful.  The  state  of  the  labouring  classes  was  the  subject  of  anxious 
aolicitude,  in  their  Want  of  employment  or  their  low  wages,  partly  arising  out  of 
the  great  changes  produced  by  scientific  applications  to  industry,  at  a  time 
when  an  unsound  commercial  and  fiscal  policy  forbade  the  developments  of  skill, 
under  the  influence  of  increasing  capital,  to  be  a  general  blessing.  The  evils  of 
unrestricted  competition,  in  its  operation  upon  a  superabundant  population 
of  artizans  and  factory  workmen,  were  then  very  slightly  mitigated  by  any 

*  Ante,  ToL  11.  v-  355. 
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considerate  feelings  of  the  employer  for  the  employed.  There  was  no  Bym- 
pathy, — there  was  in  most  parts  a  jealous  antagonism, — between  the  tworlaimoi 
Dr.  Arnold  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1839,  *^  Men  do  not  think  of  .the  fearful  state 
in  which  we  are  living.  If  they  could  once  be  brought  to  notice  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  evil,  I  should  not  even  yet  despair  that  the  remedy  may  be  found 
and  applied ;  even  though  it  is  the  solution  of  the  most  difficidt  problem,  erer 
yet  proposed  to  man's  wisdom,  and  the  grtotest  triumph  over  selfishness  ever 
yet  required  of  his  virtue."  *  It  was  seen,  however  imperfectly,  at  that 
period,  what  a  resource  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  possessed  against  the 
evils  of  over  population, — against  the  terrible  competition  for  a  bit  of  potato 
ground,  or  for  a  hand-loom,  or  for  a  seat  in  a  tailor's  pestilent  garret — in  all 
which  forms  of  improfitable  labour  there  was  the  sweat  of  the  brow  but  not 
the  earning  of  the  bread.  These  sufferings  were  taking  place  '^  in  a  world 
where  Canadian  forests  stand  unfelled,  boundless  plains  and  prairies  unbroken 
with  the  plough ;  on  the  west  and  on  the  east,  green  desert  spaces  never  yet 
made  white  with  com;  and  to  the  oveivcrowded  little  western  nook  of 
Europe,  our  Terrestrial  Planet,  nine-tenths  of  it  yet  vacant  or  tenanted  by 
nomades,  is  still  crying.  Come  and  till  me,  come  and  reap  mel"t  ^^ 
eloquent  expounder  of  the  miseries  of  that  unhappy  time  has  a  hopeful  pro- 
phecy of  a  better  future :  ''  Is  it  not  as  if  this  swelling,  simmering,,  never 
resting  Europe  of 'ours  stood,  once  more,  on  the  verge  of  an  expansion  without 
parallel ;  struggling,  struggling  like  a  mighty  tree  again  about  to  burst  in  the 
embrace  of  summer,  and  shoot  forth  broad  frondent  boughs  which  would  fill 
the  whole  earth  P  A  disease ;  but  the  noblest  of  all, — as  of  her  who  is  in 
pain  and  sore  travaO,  but  travails  that  she  may  be  a  mother,  and  say,  Behold^ 
there  is  a  new  Man  bom !  "  {  It  was  not  only  the  benevolent  schoolmaster 
and  the  philosophic  man  of  letters  who  were  perplexed  by  the  condition  of 
the  working-classes.  M.  Ouizot  records  that  in  his  first  intercourse  with  sir 
Bobert  Peel  in  1840,  what  struck  him  most  of  all  was  sir  Bobert's  constant 
and  earnest  solicitude  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
England.  *'  There  is,"  he  often  said, ''  too  much  suffering  and  too  much  per- 
plexity in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes ;  it  is  a  disgrace  as  well  as  a 
danger  to  our  civilization ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  their  condition 
less  hard  and  less  precarious.  We  cannot  do  everything,  fax  £rom  it ;  but  we 
can  do  something,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  that  we  can."  §  Was  sir 
Eobert  Peel  then  thinking  that  the  time  might  come  when  he  should  ''  leave 
a  name  sometimes  remembered  with  expressions  of  goodwill  in  the  abodes  of 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant 
and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  with  a  sense  of 
injustice?"  || 

The  document  called  '^  The  People's  Charter,"  which  was  embodied  in  tiie 
form  of  a  Bill  in  1838,  comprised  six  points — universal  suffirage,  excluding, 
however,  women;  diyision  of   the  United  Kingdom  into  equal  electonJ 

•  "  Life,"  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

f  Carlyle— "  Chartism,*'  p.  112. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  112,  118. 

§  Guizot— "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  83. 

IJ  Sir  B.  Peers  Speech  on  the  resignaUon  of  Ministers,  June  29,  1846L 
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districts ;  vote  bj  ballot ;  annual  parliaments  ;  no  property  qualification  for 
members;  and  a  payment  to  every  member  for  his  legislative  services. 
These  principles  so  quickly  recommended  themselves  to  the  working  classes, 
that  in  the  session  of  1839  the  number  of  signatures  to  a  petition  presented 
to  Parliament  was  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  middle  classes 
almost  universally  looked  with  extreme  jealousy  and  apprehension  upon  any 
attempt  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  upper  classes  for  the  most 
part  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the  Chartists  with  a  contempt  which  scarcely 
concealed  their  fears.  This  large  section  of  the  working  population  \ery  soon 
became  divided  into  what  were  called  physical-force  Chartists  and  moral-forco 
Chartists.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  priuciples  and  acts  of  the  physical- 
force  Chartists  disgusted  every  supporter  of  order  and  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  left  the  whole  educated  community  very  unwilling  to  sanction  any 
measure  which  would  rectify  the  anomaly  of  which  many  sound-hearted  and 
nght-thinkiDg  working  men  complained, — ^that  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832  had 
set  up  an  invidious  and  irrational  barrier  against  the  claim  of  the  artizan  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship ;  and  had  settled  the  question  as  to  who  was  qualified 
to  choose  a  representative  in  Parliament  by  the  arbitrary  and  varying  test  of 
occupying  a  tenement  at  an  annual  rent  of  Ten  Pounds.  There  were  many 
of  the  best  men  amongst  a  class  rapidly  growing  into  the  ability  to  judge 
temperately  and  honestly  on  all  political  questions  who  deeply  felt  this 
exclusion;  and  they  resented  it  the  more  when  they  were  confounded  with 
the  physical-force  slaves  of  the  brutal  demagogues  that  disturbed  England  in 
1839. 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament  it  was  stated  in  the  Queen's  Speech  that  in 
the  West  Indies  the  period  fixed  by  law  for  the  final  and  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negroes  had  been  anticipated  by  Acts  of  the  Colonial  legislatures; 
and  that  the  transition  from  the  temporary  system  of  apprenticeship  to  entire 
freedom  had  taken  place  without  any  disturbance  of  public  order  and  tran- 
quillity. But  although  the  emancipation  had  taken  place  without  any  excesses 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  now  become  firee  men,  responsible  oidy  to  the 
laws,  the  planters  in  Jamaica  were  in  a  state  of  moody  discontent  at  the 
altered  relations  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer,  and  they  testified 
their  displeasure  by  opposition,  often  frivolous  and  always  stubborn,  to  the 
desire  of  the  Imperial  government  to  protect  the  negroes  from  cruelties  and 
oppressions.  Local  legislation  came  to  a  stand.  Lord  Melbourne  and  his 
colleagues  determined  to  adopt  a  strong  measure,  by  proposing  to  Parliament 
a  suspension  of  the  Constitution  of  Jamaica  far  five  years,  during  which  period 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  would  be  administered  by  a  provisional  government. 
A  motion  to  this  effect  was  brought  forward  on  the  9th  of  April  by  Mr. 
Labouchere.  It  was  a  great  occasion  for  a  trial  of  the  strength  of  parties. 
Counsel  were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  bill,  and 
it  was  not  tiU  the  6th  of  May  that  the  parliamentary  discussions  on  this 
subject  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  division  in  which  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  voted  with  the  ministry,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  against  them. 
This  slender  majority  showed  upon  how  frail  a  foundation  rested  the  tenure 
of  office  by  the  Melbourne  ministry.  On  the  7th  of  May  lord  John  Bussell 
announced  the  resignation  of  ministers  upon  the  ground  of  not  having  such 
support  and  such  confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  would  enable  them 
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efficiently  to  carry  on  tbe  public  business.    Upon  the  resignation  of  her 
servants  tbe  Queen  had  consulted  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  recommended 
that  sir  Bobert  Peel  should  be  sent  for.     The  attempt  to  form  a  new  admini- 
stration failed,  and  lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  returned  to  power  in 
a  week.     On  the  13th  sir  Bobert  Peel,  having  received  her  Majesty's  permis- 
sion to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  relinquished  the  attempt 
to  form  an  administration,  made  that  explanation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Queen's  most  ingenuous  truthfulness  was  conspicuous  in  these  nego- 
tiations.   Her  Majesty  at  once  asked  sir  Bobert  Peel  whether  he  was  willing 
to  undertake  the  duty  of  forming  an  administration,  at  the  same  time  telling 
him  that  it  was  with  great  regret  that  she  parted  with  the  administration 
which  had  just  resigned.     The  next  day  sir  BobeH;  submitted  to  her  Majesty 
the  names  of  those  he  proposed  to  associate  with  him.     No  objection  was 
raised  as  to  the  persons  who  were  to  compose  the  ministry  or  to  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  to  be  conducted.    But  a  difficulty  suggested  itself  to  the 
minds  of  sir  Bobert  and  his  friends.    He  again  waited  upon  the  Queen  to 
state  to  her  Majesty  the  necessity  of  making  some  change  in  the  appointment 
of  ladies  to  fill  the  great  offices  of  her  household.    Her  Majesty  consulted 
her  ministers,  and  on  the  10th  wrote  the  following  note :  ''  The  Queen,  having 
considered  the  proposal  made  to  her  yesterday  by  sir  Bobert  Peel,  to  remove 
the  Ladies  of  her  Bedchamber,  cannot  consent  to  adopt  a  course  which  she 
conceives  to  be  contrary  to  usage,  and  which  is  repugnant  to  her  feelings." 
Sir  Bobert,  it  seems,  took  an  especial  objection  that  the  wife  of  lord  Nor- 
manby.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  sister  of  lord  Morpeth,  the  Chief 
Secretary,  were  in  the  closest  attendance  upon  the  Queen.    He  and  his  party 
had  wholly  disapproved  the  policy  of  conciliation  which  was  advocated  by  the 
Irish  administration,  and  they  thus  objected  to  the  continued  position  about 
the  royal  person  of  the  marchioness  of  Normanby  and  the  duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Upon  the  abstract  constitutional  question  it  is  now  generally  felt  that  sir 
Bobert  Peel  was  right.     Immediately  after  he  had  declared  his  inability  to 
form  an  Administration  unless  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  were  removed, 
tlie  ministry  recorded  their  opinion  in  a  Cabinet  minute  that  they  held  it 
'*  reasonable  that  the  great  offices  of  the  Court,  and  situations  in  the  house- 
hold held  by  members  of  Parliament,  should  be  included  in  the  political 
arrangements  made  in  a  change  of  the  Administration ;  but  they  are  not  of 
opinion  that  a  similar  principle  should  be  applied  or  extended  to  the  offices 
held  by  ladies  in  her  Majesty's  household."     The  Cabinet  had  precedents  to 
support  their  view.    Lady  Sunderland  and  lady  Bialton  had  remained  in  the 
bedchamber  of  Queen  Anne  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  dismissal  of  their 
husbands  from  office,  and  it  was  the  uniform  practice  that  the  ladies  of  tbe 
household   of   every    queen    consort  should   be  retained    on    changes    of 
administration,    notwithstanding    their   relationship    to    men    engaged    iu 
political  life. 

The  discussions  in  and  out  of  Parliament  which  arose  upon  this  question 
were  protracted  and  violent.  The  people  generally  were  inclined  to  think 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  treat  the  Queen  with  harshness  by 
removing  from  her  presence  ladies  who  had  become  her  personal  friends — 
ladies  exemplary  in  their  private  lives,  and  whose  accomplishments  shed  a 
^ace  over  the  Court  of  a  female  Sovereign.    Meetings  were  held  in  various 
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parts  of  the  countrj  to  express  approbation  of  her  Majesty's  eonduct. 
These  were  no  doubt  to  some  extent  meetings  influenced  bj  political  con- 
siderations; but  the  sentiments  there  expressed  were  consonant  with  the 
general  opinion  that  the  Queen  was  worthy  of  the  most  respectful  sympathy 
with  her  actions  and  feelings.  It  is  painful  to  relate  that  from  this  period 
was  manifested,  on  the  part  of  some  who,  disdaining  the  name  of  Conserva^ 
tives,  clung  to  the  extremest  Tory  opinions,  a  yirulence  that  did  not  even 
exempt  from  their  personal  attacks  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Sovereign. 
To  those  of  the  present  day  who  have  not  traced  the  course  of  politics  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Queen's  reign  it  would  seem  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
member  of  Parliament,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Canterbury,  should  have 
designated  the  Sovereign  who  has  secured  to  an  unparalleled  extent 
the  love  and  veneration  of  her  subjects,  as  one  who  thought  that  if 
the  monarchy  lasted  her  time  it  was  enough;  that  this  par^  firebrand 
should  have  been  cheered  when  he  talked  of  the  abdication  of  James  the 
Second  as  a  precedent  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  would  seem  impossible  to 
imagine  that  the  colonel  and  officers  of  a  regiment  should  have  brought 
themselves  under  the  censure  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  having  sat  at  a 
Conservative  dinner,  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  to  listen  to  "  expressions  most 
insulting  and  disrespectful  towards  the  Queen.'**  Mr.  Macaulay, — ^who,  in 
May,  1839,  had  been  returned  as  member  for  Edinburgh,  upon  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Abercromby  to  the  peerage,  when  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Speaker, — 
thus  expressed  himself  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session  in  1840,  in  burning 
words  that  must  have  been  bitterer  to  some  than  the  contempt  of  good  and 
quiet  subjects :  "  A  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  a  part,  I  hope  not  the 
larger  part,  of  the  Tory  body.  It  was  once  the  glory  of  the  Tories  that, 
through  all  changes  of  fortune,  they  were  animated  by  a  steady  and  fervent 
loyalty  which  made  even  error  respectable,  and  gave  to  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  called  servility  something  of  the  manliness  and  nobleness  of  free- 
dom. A  great  Tory  poet,  whose  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  monarchy 
had  been  ill  requited  by  an  ungrateful  Court,  boasted  that 

*  Loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon.* 

Toryism  has  now  changed  its  character.  We  have  lived  to  see  a  monster  of 
a  flEu^tion  made  up  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  Cavalier  and  the  worst  parts  of  the 
Boundhead.  We  have  lived  to  see  a  race  of  disloyal  Tories.  We  have  lived 
to  see  Tories  giving  themselves  the  airs  of  those  insolent  pikemen  who  puffed 
out  their  tobacco-smoke  in  the  face  of  Charles  the  First.  We  have  lived  to 
see  Tories  who,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  grind  the  people  after  the 
fiuhion  of  Strafford,  turn  round  and  revile  the  Sovereign  in  the  style  of  Hugh 
Peters.  I  say,  therefore,  that,  while  the  leader  is  still  what  he  was  eleven 
years  ago,  when  his  moderation  alienated  his  intemperate  followers,  his 
followers  are  more  intemperate  than  ever."  t 

Let  us  contemplate  this  violence  of  the  fierce  and  unscrupulous  partizans 
who  professed  to  serve  under  the  leadership  of  sir  Bobert  Feel,  but  who 

*  See  Annual  Register  (then  a  vehicle  of  ConserratlTe  politics),  1839,  pp.  311,  312. 
t  Macaulay^s  **  lSi)eechea,"  p.  201. 
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were  most  indignant  that  his  great  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
attended  with  some  practical  results — let  us  yiew  these  Tory  agitators  goio^ 
about  the  countrj  proclaiming  that  the  Poor  Laws  were  a  system  of 
wholesale  murder,  that  children  were  tortured  in  factories  for  the  amusement 
of  the  mill-owners,  and  that  the  Corn-laws  were  the  only  restraint  upou  the 
power  of  the  manufacturers  to  oppress  their  work-people — and  then  let  us 
ask  ourselves  how  the  country  could  have  been  full  of  this  madness  and  folly 
without  inducing  the  physical- force  Chartists  to  believe  that  their  time  for 
action  was  at  hand.  The  first  serious  demonstration  of  this  revolutionary 
spirit  was  made  at  Birmingham  in  a  series  of  outbreaks  and  contests  between 
the  police,  the  military,  and  the  mob,  which  lasted  from  the  4th  to  the  15th 
of  July.  There  were  smashing  of  windows  and  street-lamps ;  bonfires 
made  of  goods  pillaged  from  warehouseis ;  houses  burnt  down.  The  commu- 
nity of  this  thriving  seat  of  manufactures,  where  workmen  had  ample  wages 
and  could  afford  to  be  Ten-pound  householders,  was  kept  in  terror  till  the 
riots  were  put  down  by  the  necessary  employment  of  the  military  under 
judicious  regulation.  There  were  the  same  demonstrations  at  Sheffield,  with 
the  disposition  too  common  in  that  place  to  think  lightly  of  secret  murder. 
The  most  violent  outbreak  took  place  later  in  the  year.  At  Newport,  in 
Monmouthshire,  there  was  a  magistrate  of  the  borough,  named  John  Frost, 
who  in  the  previous  February  had  used  violent  language  at  a  public  meeting 
at  PontypooL  Lord  John  Eussell  was  greatly  blamed  for  treating  this 
insolent  demagogue  with  some  leniency,  and  for  not  at  once  removing  him 
from  his  position  as  a  magistrate.  In  a  few  months,  however,  he  earned  his 
degradation  by  new  violence.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  he  was 
organizing  an  insurrection  in  the  country  near  Newport,  where  there  was  a 
large  population  engaged  in  labours  connected  with  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  district.  The  Attorney-General,  on  the  trial  for  high  treason  in  which 
this  Chartist  organization  ended,  described  the  country  as,  in  a  great  degree, 
wild  and  mountainous,  abounding  in  every  part  with  mines  of  coal  and  iron, 
of  late  years  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  a  district,  he  said,  where, 
fifty  years  before,  there  were  scarcely  any  inhabitants,  save  the  scattered  huts 
of  a  few  shepherds  and  mountaineers,  there  was  then  a  dense  population, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  forty  thousand.  Those  who  know  the  wonderful 
country  from  which  the  Usk  and  the  Taff,  assisted  by  railroads  running  into 
the  hearts  of  the  mountains,  bring  their  rich  freights  to  Newport  and  Cardiff, 
will  comprehend  how  those  towns  alone  now  comprise  more  than  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  arranged  by  the  insurgents  that  on  the  night 
of  Sunday  the  3rd  of  November,  three  divisions  from  various  points  were  to 
march  upon  Newport  and  take  possession  of  the  town  while  the  inhabitants 
were  asleep.  The  weather  was  such  as  to  prevent  the  completion  of  these 
arrangements.  The  divisions  from  Nant-y-Glo  and  Pontypool  did  not  join 
their  leader  at  the  time  appointed,  but  after  waiting  till  daylight  he  marched 
into  the  town  with  ^tq  or  six  thousand  followers  about  ten  o*clock.  The 
mayor,  ISIr.  Phillips,  was  very  imperfectly  prepared  for  resistance  to  this 
rabble,  who  came  into  the  town  five  abreast,  armed  with  guns,  bludgeons, 
pikes,  and  pickaxes.  Mr.  Phillips,  with  his  party  of  special  constables  and 
about  thirty  soldiers  had  taken  his  position  in  the  West  Gate  Inn,  which 
stands  in  the  market-place.    The  insurgents  moved  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn 
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and  called  upon  those  within  to  Borrender.  The  demand  was  of  course  re- 
fused. A  voile  J  from  the  street  was  then  discharged  against  the  bow-window 
of  the  room.  The  wooden  pillars  of  the  porch  still  show  by  bullet-holes  the 
eort  of  conflict  that  here  took  place.  Almost  at  the  instant  of  the  firs^ 
street  iiring,  the  rioters  broke  open  the  door  of  the  inn  and  poured  into  the 
house.  There  would  have  been  a  massacre  of  the  civil  and  military  guardians 
of  the  peace,  had  not  the  officer  in  command  given  orders  to  fire,  as  the 
Chartists  were  rushing  down  the  passage.  A  volley  soon  put  to  flight  the 
terrified  assailants.  The  mayor  distinguished  himself  by  the  gallantry  which 
befits  an  English  gentleman.  He,  with  lieutenant  Gray  and  serjeant  Daley, 
fearlessly  opened  each  one  of  the  three  shutters  of  the  window  that  looked 
upon  the  street.  A  shower  of  slugs  was  immediately  poured  in  upon  them, 
and  Mr.  Phillips  and  several  others  were  wounded ;  but  the  construction  of 
the  window  enabled  the  military  to  pour  a  raking  fire  upon  the  mob,  who 
soon  fled  in  all  directions.  The  soldiers  then  made  a  sortie  and  eflectually 
cleared  the  streets.  Frost  and  two  other  of  the  leaders,  Zephaniah  Williams 
and  William  Jones,  were  quickly  apprehended.  On  the  1st  of  January 
they  were  tried  at  Newport,  imder  a  Special  Commission  before  that  able  and 
constitutional  judge,  sir  Nicholas  Tindal.  They  were  each  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  received  the  capital  sentence,  which  was  finally  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  chief  delinquent  has 
been  allowed  to  return.  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  was  knighted  by  her  Majesty, 
and  was  received  at  Court  with  signal  honour. 
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The  System  of  Penny  Postage  first  comes  into  opention—Mr.  Rowland  Hill — Opposition  to  th« 
proposed  ehaoge — ^Postage  Stamps — Marriage  of  the  Queen  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxs 
Coburg — PriTilege  of  Parliament — Stockdale  v.  Hansard — Attempt  upon  the  Qaeen*a 
Life — Prorogation — Affidrs  of  the  Levant — Treaty  of  Alliance — Exdnsion  of  France — 
Prince  Napoleon  lands  near  Boulogne — ^Failure  of  his  attempt  to  prodaoe  an  insnrrectionr— 
Differences  of  England  and  France  on  the  affiurs  d  the  East — ^War  threatened — If.  Thiem 
and  lord  Palmerston — Naval  Snocesses  against  Mehemet  All — ^Interment  at  Paris  of  tha 
remains  of  Napoleon — Session  of  Parliament — The  Anti-Com  Law  League — ^Declarationa 
of  the  Ministry  on  questions  of  Free  Trade— Debates  on  the  Sugar  Duties — ^Ministen 
defeated  on  the  question  of  the  Sugar  Duties— Meeting  of  New  Parliament — Amendment 
to  the  Address  carried — ^Besignation  of  Ministers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  people  of  the  United 
Ejngdom  rose  in  the  possession  of  a  new  power — the  power  of  sending  by 
the  post  a  letter  not  weighing  more  than  half  an  ounce  upon  the  prepayment  of 
one  penny,  and  this  without  any  regard  to  the  distance  which  the  letter  had 
to  travel.  *  At  this  time,  when  the  system  of  a  universal  penny  postage  haa 
been  in  operation  two-and-twenty  years — ^when  the  number  of  letters  trans- 
mitted by  the  post  has  increased  from  76  millions  in  1839  to  693  millions  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  680  per  cent. — it  is  more  interesting  to  look  back  upon 
the  difficulties  of  achieving  such  a  result  than  to  trace  the  gradual  success 
which  in  a  few  years  put  an  end  to  all  opposition  to  a  system  so  pregnant 
with  national  advantage.  To  the  sagacity  and  the  perseverance  of  one  man, 
the  author  of  this  system,  the  high  praise  is  due,  not  so  much  that  he 
triumphed  over  the  petty  jealousies  and  selfish  fears  of  the  post-office  autho- 
rities, but  that  he  established  his  own  convictions  against  the  doubts  of  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  leaders  of  public  opinion.  The  govern- 
ment adopted  his  views  reluctantly,  strengthened  in  their  hesitation  by  such 
a  clear-headed  supporter  of  the  government  as  Sydney  Smith.  Temperate 
opposers  of  the  government,  such  as  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Bobert 
Peel,  saw  great  danger  and  little  good  in  the  project.  Mr.  Bowland  Hill  in 
1837  published  his  plan  of  a  cheap  and  imiform  postage.  A  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1837,  which  continued  its  inquiries 
throughout  the  session  of  1838,  and  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  **  the  mode 
recommended  of  charging  and  collecting  postage,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by 
3Ir.  Eowland  Hill,"  was  feasible,  and  deserving  of  a  trial  under  legislative 

*  Ante^jp,  390. 
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Banction.  The  Committee  examined  a  great  number  of  mercantile  and  other 
authorities,  the  questions  and  answers  contained  in  their  Beport  amounting 
to  nearly  twelve  thousand.  There  were  necessarily  strong  differences  of 
opinion  amongst  the  witnesses,  many  even  of  the  most  favourable  to  a  re- 
duction to  a  uniform  rate  considering  that  a  penny  postage  was  too  low. 
Lord  Ashburton,  although  an  advocate  of  Post-office  Beform,  held  that  the 
reduction  to  a  penny  would  wholly  destroy  the  revenue.  Lord  Lowther,  the 
Postmaster-General,  thought  twopence  the  smallest  rate  that  would  cover  the 
expenses.  Colonel  Maberly,  the  secretary  to  the  post  office,  considered  Mr. 
HilFs  plan  a  most  preposterous  one,  and  maintained  that  if  the  rates  were  to 
be  reduced  to  a  penny,  the  revenue  would  not  recover  itself  for  forty  or  fifty 
years.  The  Committee,  after  a  long  struggle  between  its  members,  negatived 
both  a  penny  and  a  three-halfpenny  rate  as  inadequate,  and  finally  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  twopenny  rate.  Public  opinion,  however,  had 
been  brought  so  strongly  to  bear  in  favour  of  a  penny  rate,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Spring  Bice,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1839,  proposed 
a  resolution,  '*  that  it  is  expedient  to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters  to  one 
uniform  rate  of  a  penny  postage,  according  to  a  certain  amount  of  weight  to 
be  determined — that  the  parliamentary  privilege  of  franking  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  official  franking  be  strictly  limited — the  House  pledging 
itself  to  make  good  any  deficiency  that  may  occur  in  the  revenue  from  such 
reduction  of  the  postage."  A  Bill  was  accordingly  passed  to  this  effect  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  its  operation  being  limited  in  its  duration  to  one 
year,  and  the  Treasury  retaining  the  power  of  fixing  the  rates  at  first, 
although  the  ultimate  reduction  was  to  be  to  one  penny.  This  experimental 
measure  reduced  all  rates  above  fourpence  to  that  sum,  leaving  those  below 
fourpence  unaltered.  With  this  complication  of  charge  the  experiment  could 
not  have  a  fair  trial,  and  accordingly  on  the  lOth  of  January,  1840,  the 
uniform  half-ounce  rate  became  by  order  of  the  Treasury  one  penny.  The 
final  accomplishment  of  this  great  reform  presented  a  signal  example  of 
the  force  of  public  opinion  when  brought  to  bear  upon  a  subject  uncon- 
nected with  party  feelings,  and  the  demonstration  of  whose  necessity  had 
been  established  not  by  passionate  appeals  for  public  support  and  sympathy, 
but  by  patient  investigation  and  conclusive  reasoning.  This  was  the 'high 
merit  of  the  man  who  conceived  the  scheme  of  Post-office  Beform ;  and  the 
manifest  earnestness  of  his  character,  and  the  invincibility  of  his  logic,  mainly 
conduced  to  establish  those  convictions  in  the  public  mind  which  eventually 
settled  all  doubts.  Lord  Melbourne,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  assigned  as  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  question,  how  he  could  venture 
to  tamper  with  so  large  a  sum  as  that  derivable  from  the  Post-office  revenue, 
that  '*  there  was  such  a  general  demand  from  all  classes  of  the  community  for 
a  measure  of  this  nature,  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  withstand 
it."*  In  1840  the  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post  had  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  legislature  had  little  hesitation  in  making  the  Act  of 
1839  permanent,  instead  of  its  duration  being  limited  to  the  year  which 
would  expire  in  October.  A  stamped  envelope,  printed  upon  a  peculiar 
paper,  and  bearing  an  elaborate  design,  was  originallv  chosen  as  the  mode  of 
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rendering  prepayment  convenient  to  the  sender  of  a  letter.  A  simpler  plan 
soon  superseded  this  attempt  to  enlist  the  Fine  Arts  in  a  plain  business  opera- 
tion. The  plan  of  prepaying  letters  by  affixing  a  stamp  bearing  the  heed 
of  the  rule^  of  the  country,  came  into  use  here  in  May,  1840.  The  habit  of 
prepayment  by  postage  stamps  has  now  become  so  universal  throughout  the 
world,  that  in  1861  the  system  was  established  in  eighty  different  countries 
or  colonies;  and  there  were  between  six  and  seven  hundred  varieties  of 
stamp  known  to  the  post-office  authorities.  Even  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
the  Postage  Stamp  was  in  use.* 

On  the  16th  of  January  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person. 
The  first  paragraph  of  her  Majesty's  speech  contained  an  announcement 
which  had  been  previously  made  to  the  Privy  Council.  **  Since  you  were 
last  assembled,  I  have  declared  my  intention  of  allying  myseli'  in  marriage 
with  the  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gt)tha.  I  humbly  implore  that 
the  Divine  blessing  may  prosper  this  union,  and  render  it  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  my  people  as  well  as  to  my  own  domestic  happiness,  and  it  will 
be  to  me  a  source  of  the  most  lively  satisfaction  to  find  the  resolution  I  have 
taken  approved  by  my  Parliament."  The  preliminary  measures  of  the  legis- 
lature for  the  naturalization  of  prince  Albert,  and  for  granting  him  an 
annuity,  produced  some  discussion, — first,  upon  the  subject  of  precedence, 
and  next,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  sum  to  be  granted.  The  one 
question  was  settled  by  omitting  from  the  bill  of  naturalization  all  mention 
of  precedence ;  the  other  by  a  reduction  of  the  ministerial  proposition  of  an 
annuity  of  50,000/.  to  one  of  30,0002.  The  distresses  of  the  country  fiilly 
justified  the  decision  of  the  majority  who  supported  the  grant  of  a  smaller 
sum.  The  good  sense  of  the  Queen  and  of  prince  Albert  prevented  the 
slightest  expression  of  discontent  at  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  carried  by  the  union  of  the  Conservative  party  with  those  generally 
classed  amongst  Badicals.  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Februaiy, 
and  it  was  welcomed  with  general  festivities  throughout  the  country.  There 
was  a  welcome  of  a  higher  kind  from  those  who  knew  something  of  the 
character  and  acquirements  of  the  young  prince ;  from  those  who  were  aware 
that  he  had  received  a  public  education  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  that 
his  abilities  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  total  freedom  &om  all  desire  to  find 
"  a  royal  road  to  learning."  But  the  people  generally  rejoiced  in  this  union 
because  it  was  iinderstood  to  be  one  of  affection,  and  which  gave  that  earnest 
of  domestic  happiness  which  offered  a  solid  foundation  for  the  discharge  of 
public  duty.  The  modest  answer  of  prince  Albert  to  the  congratulatory 
messages  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  evidently  expressed  the  feelings  cS 
one  who  was  careful  to  weigh  the  words  which  he  uttered.  To  the  marquis 
of  Lansdowne  and  other  peers  who  had  attended  upon  his  Boyal  Highness 
with  the  congratulations  of  the  peers,  he  said,  *'  I  return  to  the  House  of 
Lords  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  message  which  you  have  now  delivered. 
I  learn  with  lively  satisfaction  their  approbation  of  the  choice  which  her 
Majesty  has  made,  and  it  will  be  the  study  of  my  life  to  justify  the  fiftvour- 
able  opinion  which  you  have  now  expressed." 

There  was  a  subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  during 
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this  Session  which  excited  considerable  public  interest  at  the  time,tbut  which 
must  be  dismissed  by  us  as  briefly  as  possible.  It  was  the  question  of  Privi- 
lege of  Parliament.  In  1837  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  came 
into  conflict  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Law  Courts.  There  had  been  similar 
conflicts  in  earlier  times,  and  the  opinions  of  great  lawyers  were  by  no  means 
settled  as  to  the  powers  of  Courts  of  Law  in  matters  of  privilege.  The  words 
of  the  Bill  of  Eights  would  appear  to  have  settled  that  "  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court 
or  place  out  of  Parliament."  But  since  the  Bevolution  there  had  been  several 
occasions  in  which  there  was  a  clashing  of  jurisdictions.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  probably  taken  by  surprise  when,  in  the  case  of  Stockdale 
against  Hansard, — which  was  an  action  for  libel  against  the  printer  of  the 
House  of  Commorui,  contained  in  a  Beport  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  that  House, — ^Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  declared  that  the 
fact  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  directed  Messrs.  Hansard  to  publish 
all  their  Parliamentary  Eeports  was  no  justification  for  them,  or  for  any 
bookseller  who  publishes  a  Parliamentary  Beport  containing  a  libel  against 
any  man.  A  Committee  of  Parliament  was  then  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
question.  The  House  resolved  that  the  publication  of  its  Beports  was  essen- 
tial to  the  constitutional  functions  of  Parliament ;  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  a  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  upon  its  privileges ; 
and  that  for  any  Court  or  tribunal  to  assume  to  decide  upon  matters  of  pri- 
vilege inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  either  House,  is  a  breach  and 
contempt  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament.  Stockdale  was  defeated  upon  the 
first  trial.  He  commenced  a  second  action,  when  the  Queen's  Bench  again 
decided  against  the  privileges  of  the  House.  Upon  a  third  action,  which  was 
undefended,  Messrs.  Hansard  were  instructed  by  the  House  of  Commons  not 
to  plead ;  judgment  consequently  went  by  default ;  and  the  damages  were 
assessed  in  the  Sheriff's  Court  at  six  hundred  pounds.  Then  ensued  a  contest 
between  the  House  and  the  Sherifls.  As  in  all  cases  in  which  personal 
interests  are  held  to  be  arbitrarily  attacked,  the  shenfis  had  a  large  amount  of 
poblic  sympathy  when  they,  as  well  as  Stockdale,  were  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Sergeant-at-Anns.  The  sherifls  were  kept  in  close  custody  for 
having  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  House  for  restoring  the  money  which 
they  had  levied  upon  Hansard,  holding  that  they  were  bound  by  their  duty 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  refuse  their  obedience  to  the  order.  There 
were  other  actions  arising  out  of  these  vexatious  proceedings ;  but  the  main 
question  was  finally  settled  by  the  passing  of  an  Act,  which  received  the 
Boyal  Assent  on  the  14th  of  April,  1840,  by  which  proceedings,  criminal  or 
eivil,  against  persons  for  publication  of  papers  printed  by  order  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  were  to  be  stayed  by  the  Courts,  upon  delivery  of  a  cer- 
tificate and  afi&davit  to  the  effect  that  sudi  publication  was  by  order  of  Par^ 
liament.  Mr.  May  has  very  clearly  stated  the  necessity  for  this  measure, 
which  was  one  of  compromise.  '*No  course  was  open  to  the  Commons 
befitting  their  high  jurisdiction  and  dignity,  by  whidi  the  obedience  of  courts 
and  plaintiffs  could  be  ensured :  their  power  of  commitment  was  at  once 
impotent  and  oppressive ;  yet  they  could  not  suffer  their  authority  to  be 
wholly  defied  and  contemned.  Hence  their  proceedings  were  inevitably 
marked  by  hesitation  and  inconsistency.    In  a  ease  for  which  the  Constitu- 
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tion  has  made  no  proyision,  even  the  vnadom  of  sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  the  solid 
learning  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde,  were  unequal  to  devise  expedients  less  open 
to  objection."* 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  were  proceeding  in  due  course  in  the  discussion 
of  various  important  matters — such  as  a  rupture  with  China,  the  reform  of 
the  municipal  institutions  of  Ireland,  measures  for  flirther  carrying  into  effect 
the  Heports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  the  Com  Laws— when 
they  were  startled  by  a  circumstance  which  produced  a  similar  amount  of 
alarm  and  indignation  throughout  the  kingdom.  As  the  Queen,  with  prince 
Albert,  was  riding  up  Constitution  Hill  in  an  open  carriage,  a  pistol  was  fired 
at  them,  and  in  about  half  a  minute  there  was  a  discharge  of  a  second  pistol. 
Neither  of  the  royal  couple  were  injured,  and  they  both  preserved  remarkable 
presence  of  mind.  Lord  John  Bussell,  in  moving  the  next  day  for  a  joint 
address  with  the  House  of  Lords  to  congratulate  her  Majesty  on  her  escape, 
stated  that  the  Queen,  immediately  after  the  attempt,  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  her  mother  to  relieve  her  mind  under  the  anxiety  in  which  she  might  have 
been  thrown  by  exaggerated  reports ;  and  that  on  her  return  her  Majesty 
showed  herself  in  her  usual  manner  to  her  subjects,  affording  a  proof  at  once 
of  her  safety  and  ofthe  kindness  and  fortitude  of  her  character.f  The  youth, 
named  Oxford,  who  had  committed  this  atrocious  crime,  was  a  barman  at  a 
public-house.  He  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  9th  of  July.  Wit- 
nesses were  produced  to  prove  that  he  was  insane.  Dr.  Connolly  held  that 
he  was  of  unsound  mind.  Dr.  Chowne  considered  the  doing  a  criminal  act 
without  a  motive  was  a  proof  to  some  extent  of  an  unsound  mind — ^what  was 
called  moral  insanity.  Chief  Justice  Denman  cautioned  the  jury  against  the 
dangerous  doctrine  that  the  commission  of  a  great  crime  without  an  apparent 
motive  was  in  itself  proof  of  insanity.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  written 
some  sensible  remarks  upon  the  acquittal  of  the  boy  Oxford  upon  the  ground 
of  moral  insanity.  We  give  these  remarks  of  an  eminent  physiologist, 
because  juries  are  too  often  embarrassed  by  opinions  and  arguments  which,  if 
taken  without  great  qualification,  would  have  the  effect  of  impairing  the  aa&r 
belief  that  every  person  not  absolutely  a  lunatic  is  responsible  for  his  actions: 
*'  It  seems  to  me  that  juries  have  not  unfrequently  been  misled  by  the  refine* 
ments  of  medical  witnesses,  who,  having  adopted  the  theory  of  a  purely  moral 
insanity,  have  applied  that  term  to  cases  to  which  the  term  insanity  ou^t 
not  to  be  applied  at  alL  It  is  true,  that  the  difference  in  the  character  of 
individuals  may  frequently  be  traced  to  difference  in  their  organisation,  and 
to  different  conditions  as  to  bodily  health ;  and  that,  therefore,  one  person 
has  more,  and  another  has  less,  difficulty  in  controlling  his  temper,  and  regu- 
lating his  conduct.  But  we  have  all  our  duties  to  perform,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is,  that  we  should  strive  against  whatever  evil  ten- 
dency there  may  be  in  us  arising  out  of  our  physical  constitution.  Even  if 
we  admit  (which  I  do  not  admit  in  reality)  that  the  impulse  which  led  Oxford 
to  the  commission  of  his  crime  was  at  the  time  irresistible,  still  the  question 
remains,  whether,  when  the  notion  of  it  first  haunted  him,  he  might  not  have 
kept  it  under  his  control ;  and  thus  prevented  himself  from  passing  into  that 
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state  of  mind  whicH  was  beyond  his  control  afterwards.  If  I  ha^e  been  rightly 
informed,  Oxford  was  himself  of  this  opinion;  as  ha  said,  when  another 
attempt  had  been  made  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  Queen,  *  that  if  he  himself 
had  been  hanged,  this  would  not  have  happened.'  * 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Queen  on  the  11th  of  August.  The 
Boyal  Speech  touched  upon  some  important  points  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country.  Her  Majesty  congratulated  the  Parliament  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  the  objects  for  which  the  Quadruple  engage- 
ments of  1834  had  been  contracted  having  been  accomplished.  Differences 
with  the  government  of  Naples  had  been  put  into  a  train  of  adjustment  by 
the  mediation  of  France.  Her  Majesty  was  "  engaged,  in  concert  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  and  the 
Saltan,  in  measures  intended  to  effect  the  permanent  pacification  of  the 
Levant,  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire^ 
and  thereby  to  afford  additional  security  fbr  the  peace  of  Europe." 

The  events  which  had  rendered  the  intervention  of  the  European  powers 
necessary  for  the  pacification  of  the  Levant  were  these :  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
pasha  of  l^ypt,  had  in  1831  invaded  Syria,  in  a  war  which  he  waged  against 
the  pasha  of  Damascus.  Egypt  and  Syria  were  both  integral  parts  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions,  and  Mehemet  Ali  was  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  sultan.  He  refiised  to  withdraw  his  troops  &om  Syria ;  and 
in  1832  the  sultan  Mahmoud  and  his  powerful  viceroy  were  at  open  war.  Tho 
Turkish  government  was  saved  from  utter  ruin  by  the  aid  of  its  most  for- 
midable enemy,  Bussia.  But  the  victories  of  Mehemet  Ali  had  secured  for 
him  the  possession  of  Syria,  yet  only  as  a  vassal  of  the  Porte.  A  war 
between  the  sultan  and  his  viceroy  was  prevented  for  six  years  by  the 
mediation  of  England,  Prance,  and  Bussia.  But  in  1839  the  sultan  could  no 
longer  endure  the  ambition  of  his  great  vassal,  who  evidently  designed  to 
subject  all  Arabia  to  his  sway ;  and  Mahmoud  sent  an  army  across  the 
Euphrates  to  recover  Syria.  A  signal  victory  of  Mehemet  Ali  preceded  the 
death  of  Mahmoud  on  the  1st  of  July,  1839.  His  successor  Abd-ul- 
Mejid,  was  only  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  pasha  of  Egypt  was  encouraged 
in  his  resistance  by  the  youth  and  apparent  weakness  of  the  new  sultan,  who 
was  surrounded  by  treacherous  officers.  The  influence  of  Mehemet  Ali  was 
80  powerful  at  Constantinople  that  the  Gapitan  Pasha  (High  Admiral)  took 
the  Turkish  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles  to  Alexandria  and  delivered  it  over 
to  the  sultan's  rebellious  viceroy.  The  strong  will  and  propitious  fortune  oi 
Mehemet  Ali  seemed  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The 
European  powers  tendered  their  mediation,  which  the  sultan  accepted.  Ho 
offered  Mehemet  Ali  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of  Egypt  instead  of  remaining 
a  vassal,  but  the  ambitious  pasha  required  to  have  Syria  as  welL  Prance, 
although  formally  bound  by  a  treaty  of  1839  to  act  in  co-operation  with 
England,  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  had  her  own  policy  as  to  a  settlement 
of  the  Syrian  question,  and  declined  entering  into  the  views  of  the  other 
four  powers.  Lord  Palmerston  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Ottoman  empire  without  the  co-operation  of  Prance.    Tho 
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treatj  of  Alliance  to  which  allasion  was  made  in  the  Queen's  speech  was 
signed  at  London  on  the  15th  of  July,  1840. 

The  exclusion  of  Fiance  from  the  European  alliance  was  very  nearij 
precipitating  us  into  a  war  with  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe* 
M.  Thiers,  then  President  of  the  Council,  erinced  no  desire  to  c^m 
that  passionate  agitation  which  burst  out  in  Prance  in  the  belief  that 
the  nation  had  been  insulted.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  with  bis  usual 
strong  sense,  rightly  interpreted  the  disposition  of  the  people  and  of 
the  government  of  this  kingdom.  In  a  private  letter  of  the  6th  of 
October  he  thus  expressed  himself:  ^  God  send  that  we  may  preserve  peace 
between  these  two  great  countries,  and  for  the  world !  I  am  certain  that 
there  is  no  desire  in  this  country  on  the  part  of  any  party,  I  may  almost  say 
of  any  influential  individual,  to  quarrel  with,  much  less  to  do  any  thing  offen- 
sive towards  France.  But,  if  we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  going  to 
war,  you  will  witness  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  ever  made  by  this  or 
any  country,  in  order  to  carry  the  same  on  with  vigour,  however  undesirable 
we  may  think  it  to  enter  into  it."  •  Upon  the  conduct  of  lord  Palmerston, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  there  was  some  diversity  of 
opinion  at  home.  Even  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  not  wholly  in  accord 
with  his  policy,  and  many  of  the  public  held  that  he  was  rash  and  obstinate. 
His  policy  was  signally  triumphant.  Although  the  cry  of  the  Parisians  for  a 
few  months  was,  '^  Guerre  aux  Anglais,"  the  French  Gtxvemment  found  tltat 
their  country  was  not  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war,  and  that  the  popular  ciy 
for  hostilities  had  some  association  with  revolutionary  tendencies.  After  ^ 
lapse  of  twenty-one  years,  M.  Gnisot  has  published  his  Memoirs  of  that  stirring 
time,  when  he  was  ambassador  in  England.  His  intelligent  and  candid  revekp 
tioDs  may  present  to  those  who  are  curious  to  trace  the  movements  and 
counter-movements  of  two  such  adroit  players  in  the  great  game  of  politics 
as  M.  Thiers  and  lord  Palmerston,  a  juster  view  of  the  causes  of  this  tem- 
porary interruption  of  the  friendly  feelings  between  the  two  governments 
and  of  the  policy  of  the  British  Master  for  Foreign  Affairs,  than  they  could 
otherwise  derive  from  the  contemporary  expressions  of  opinion  either  in 
England  or  in  France. 

The  Resolutions  of  the  four  powers  upon  which  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of 
July  was  founded  had  become  known  in  London  on  the  2Srd«  At  the 
anniversary  of  the  28th  of  July,  when  sixty  thousand  men  were  under  arms 
in  Paris,  the  popular  desire  for  war  was  shown  in  the  most  marked  manner, 
M.  Guizot  was  perplexed  by  the  contrast  of  the  uneasiness  of  lord  Mel- 
bourDe  and  lord  John  Bussell  with  the  decided  language  of  lord  Palmerston. 
In  answer  to  the  ambassador's  despatches,  M.  Thiers  had  only  one  word  to 
reply — "  t€nez/erfney*f  but  the  warlike  minister  invited  him  to  a  meeting 
with  the  king  and  himself  at  the  Chateau  d*Eu  on  the  7th  of  August. 
Guizot  left  London  for  this  interview  on  the  6th.  Whilst  he  was  crossing 
the  Channel  to  Calais  another  person  was  crossing  the  diannel  to  Boulogne, 
to  be  the  hero  of  what  was  then  described  as  '^  a  wild  attempt  to  excite  civil 


*  Raikcs's  "  Private  Correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  WeUiflgton,"  &c,  p.  156, 
+  Ciuizot — **Memoires,'*  tome  v.  p.  265. 
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war,  made  by  a  maniac  of  the  Bonaparte  family."  *  The  maniac  of  1840 
became  the  emperor  of  1852. 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  French  frigate  la  Belle  FouU^  commanded  by 
the  prince  de  Joinville,  had  sailed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  at  St.  Helena, 
and  transporting  to  France,  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  To  this 
somewhat  strange  request  of  the  govemment  of  Louis  Philippe  made  by 
M.  Guizot,  the  English  Cabinet  accorded  its  consent,  lord  Falmerston  giving 
a  courteous  reply  to  the  demand,  whilst  he  was  unable  to  conceal  a  passing 
smile.  At  this  time  prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  residing  at  Carlton 
Gardens,  in  London,  and  M.  Guizot  had  been  required  to  keep  an  eye  on 
his  movements.  The  ambassador  described  the  refugee  as  being  constantly 
in  the  park;  as  frequently  also  at  the  opera,  where  aides-de-camp  stood 
behind  him  in  his  box.  In  public  they  were  bragging  and  ostentatious. 
Their  private  Hfe  was  idle  and  obscure.  In  spite  of  their  tall  talk  M.  Guizot 
thought  there  was  little  of  reality  in  their  boastful  projects.  The  French 
Foreign  Office,  however,  believed  that  some  attempt  would  be  made  by  this 
party  of  Bonapartists,  although  their  action  would  be  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  circle. 

On  the  4th  of  August  a  steam  packet,  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  which 
had  been  hired  as  for  a  party  of  pleasure,  left  the  port  of  London,  bearing 
prince  Louis  Napoleon,  count  Montholon,  and  about  forty  officers  and 
attendants.  Arms  and  ammunition,  military  uniforms,  horses  and  carriages, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  specie,  had  been  previously  taken  on  board ;  vrith  a 
tame  eagle  that  the  prince  had  taught  to  feed  out  of  his  hand.  The  steam- 
packet  dropped  down  the  river ;  took  a  French  pilot  on  board  at  Gravesend ; 
and  made  for  the  French  coast,  where  it  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  5th. 
Between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Boulogne  is  the  miserable 
village  of  Wimereux,  around  which,  in  1803,  a  camp  was  formed  of  a  portion 
of  tho  Grand  Army  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  country  here  is  barren, 
and  a  few  hovels  lie  between  the  sand  hills  on  the  shore.  Here,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  petty  stream,  Napoleon  caused  a  port  to  be  formed,  which  at  the 
end  of  six  months  was  capable  of  containing  a  hundred  and  seventy 
vessels.  It  is  now  choked  up  and  altogether  decayed.  Here,  then,  sur- 
rounded by  associations  with  the  memory  of  the  great  emperor — ^in  the 
harbour  which  his  army  had  dug  out  of  the  sands,  and  in  view  of  the  column 
which  they  had  raised  to  his  glory — ^the  nephew  landed  vdth  his  followers 
at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  Those  of  military  rank  had 
exchanged  their  ordinary  dress  for  the  uniform  then  worn  by  French 
officers.  The  invading  band,  who  had  been  joined  from  Boulogne  by  a  young 
lieutenant  of  the  42nd,  named  Aladenise,  and  three  soldiers,  marched  towards 
the  town,  bearing  a  tri-coloured  flag  surmounted  by  an  eagle.  There  were 
few  persons  about  at  that  hour  except  two  or  three  officers  of  the  customs,  who 
were  compelled  to  march  with  them.  Upon  arriving  at  the  guard-house  in 
the  Place  d' Anton,  an  attempt  to  seduce  the  soldiers  feiiled,  and  the  party 
marched  to  tho  Quai  de  la  Caserne.  The  barrack  there,  now  given  up  to 
peaceful  purposes  as  a  vast  storehouse,  was  occupied  by  the  42nd  regiment. 
The  officers  slept  out  of  the  barrack,  and  had  not  arrived  at  five  o'clock, 

♦  "  Spectator,"  Angurt  8. 
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when  lieutenant  Aladeniae  called  np  the  soldiers,  ordering  them  to  take 
their  arms,  and  march  with  the  nephew  of  the  emperor  to  Paris ;  Louis 
Philippe,  he  told  them,  had  ceased  to  reign.  The  proposed  march  was, 
however,  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  captain  Pujgelier  and  two  other 
officers.  To  the  splendid  offers  that  were  made  to  the  captain  and  his 
companions  they  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  captain  was  as  immoved  bj  the 
threats  of  some  of  his  men  as  hj  the  promises  of  the  adventurers.  To  the 
shouts  of  Vive  le  Prince  Louis  he  replied  Five  le  Boi.  A  scuffle  ensued, 
when  a  shot  was  fired  f^om  a  pistol  which  Louis  Napoleon  had  in  his  hand, 
by  which  a  grenadier  was  wounded.  The  prince  was  not  absolutely  charged 
with  a  murderous  intention  in  thus  discharging  his  pistol,  but  it  was  implied 
that  this  part  of  the  affair  was  an  accident,  or  at  least  uupremeditated. 
Immediately  after  this  the  barrack-yard  was  cleared  of  the  intruders,  and  they 
marched  to  the  Haute  Yille,  distributing  proclamations  and  throwing  about 
money.  They  fancied  they  could  seize  arms  in  the  old  ch&teau  for  the  purpose 
of  arming  the  population,  but  their  course  was  stopped  by  the  sub-prefect  of 
Boulogne,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  commanded  them  to  disperse.  He 
was  answered  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  the  eagle  which  one  of  the  ofioers 
carried.  They  tried  to  force  the  door  of  the  ch&teau.  During  this  time  the 
rappel  had  called  out  the  National  Guard,  who  marched  out  towards  Wime- 
reux,  to  do  battle  with  a  large  force  which  they  were  told  had  landed  there. 
It  was  now  six  o'clock.  Failing  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  ch&teau,  unsup- 
ported by  any  portion  of  the  population,  there  was  nothing  lefb  to  the  adven- 
turers but  flight  to  the  place  of  their  debarkation.  With  a  mad  movement  of 
defiance  they  marched  on  the  Calais  road,  and  then  stopped  at  the  Napoleon 
column,  instead  of  proceeding  over  the  hill  to  Wimereux.  The  first  stone  of 
the  column  had  been  laid  by  Marshal  Soult  in  1804.  Left  unfinished  under 
the  Empire,  it  had  been  proceeded  with  under  Louis  XYIII., ''  as  a  monu- 
ment of  peace."  Louis  Philippe,  whose  doubtful  policy  was  to  revive  the 
national  appetite  lor  glory  which  belonged  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  was 
in  1840  finishing  this  column.  But  the  statue  of  the  great  Emperor  by  which 
it  is  crowned  was  not  placed  there  till  1841.  The  prince  and  his  party  sur- 
rounded the  monument,  whilst  the  eagle-bearer  entered  the  column  to  plant 
the  standard  on  its  summit;.  He  was  left  to  mount  the  dark  stairs  whilst  his 
leader  and  his  companions  made  a  hasty  retreat  before  the  large  force  that 
was  now  coming  against  them.  The  soldiery,  commanded  by  captain 
Puygelier,  with  the  National  Guards  and  gendarmerie  under  the  orders  of 
the  sub-prefect  and  the  mayor,  rendered  resistance  vain.  Some  fled  into  the 
fields.  Louis  Napoleon  and  five  or  six  others  got  down  to  the  sands  to  the 
north  of  the  harbour.  The  prince  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  awam  to 
a  little  boat.  The  National  Guard  fired  upon  the  fugitives,  of  whom  one  man 
was  killed  and  another  dangerously  wounded.  An  inhabitant  of  Boulogne, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  National  Guard  in  1840,  expressed  to  us  the  indig- 
nation which  he  felt  at  beholding  men  who  were  swimming  for  their  lives 
being  fired  upon  when  their  power  of  doing  mischief  was  at  an  end.  Louis 
Napoleon  swam  back  and  surrendered  himself.  He  was  taken  to  the  dun- 
geon of  the  ch&teau,  where  he  remained  two  days  before  being  conveyed  to 
Paris. 

The  trial  of  the  prince  and  of  nineteen  other  conspirators  took  place  on 
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the  6tli  of  October  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Louis  Napoleon  maintained 
a  bold  front  upon  his  trial.  lu  the  speech  which  he  addressed  to  his  judges 
he  said,  "  I  represent  before  you  a  principle,  a  cause,  a  defeat :  the  principle, 
it  IS  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  the  cause,  that  of  the  empire ;  the  defeat, 
Waterloo.  The  principle,  you  have  recognized ;  the  cause,  you  have  served ; 
the  defeat,  you  desire  to  avenge.'*  He  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life ;  his  companions  to  various  terms  of  confinement.  The  prison  of  Louis 
Napoleon  was  the  fortress  of  Ham  in  the  department  of  Aisne.  The  six 
years  of  solitude  which  he  there  passed  were  not  unprofitably  employed  in 
study.  Li  1846  he  escaped  in  the  dress  of  a  workman,  and  again  found  a 
refuge  in  England.  The  Paris  press  of  1840  teemed  with  denunciationa 
against  the  ministers  of  Queen  Victoria,  maintaining  that  they  had  encouraged 
the  prince  in  his  project,  being  angry  with  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe. 
It  was  asserted  that  lord  Palmerston  had  made  a  visit  to  Louis  Napoleon,  or 
had  been  visited  by  him,  previous  to  his  departure.  Lord  Palmerston  found 
it  necessary  to  assure,  upon  his  honour,  le  baron  de  Bourqueney,  who  repre- 
'  sented  the  French  embassy  in  the  absence  of  M.  G-uizot,  that  neither  he  nor 
lord  Melbourne  had  seen  Louis  Napoleon  for  two  years,  nor  any  one  of  the 
adventurers  who  had  accompanied  him.* 

The  conferences  at  the  Gh&teau  d*Eu  were  soon  terminated.  The  king  of 
the  French  went  to  Boulogne  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  for 
their  loyalty  on  the  6th  of  August.  To  a  deputation  of  the  English  he  said 
that  affairs  between  France  and  England  were  taking  a  favourable  turn. 
M.  Ghiizot  returned  to  England,  and  was  satisfied  by  the  cordiality  of  his 
reception  by  the  authorities  and  populace  of  Bamsgate  that  the  English 
people  bore  no  ill-will  towards  France.  Arrived  in  London  he  found  an 
invitation  from  the  queen  to  visit  her  at  Windsor,  where  he  met  the  king 
and  queen  of  the  Belgians,  lord  Melbourne,  and  lord  Palmerston.  With 
Leopold  he  had  many  confidential  discussions,  the  sagacious  king  manifesting 
the  strongest  desire  that  the  amicable  relations  between  England  and  France 
should  be  preserved.  M.  G-uizot*  says  that  not  a  word  of  politics  passed 
between  him  and  lord  Palmerston  or  lord  Melbourne.  He  was  satisfied  that 
Leopold's  attempts  to  shake  the  resolution  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  had 
produced  no  effect,  that  the  situation  was  in  no  degree  changed,  and  that 
events  would  follow  the  obscure  course  indicated  by  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of 
July.  In  a  few  days  he  had  a  private  after-dinner  talk  with  lord  Palmerston. 
One  part  of  that  conversation  still  preserves  its  interest.  ''  Is  it  true,  my 
lord,"  said  G-uizot, ''  that  you  are  increasing  your  fleet  by  several  vessels  ?  '* 
This  question  had  reference  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  ''  Yes,"  replied  lord 
Palmerston,  "  we  will  raise  it  to  sixteen  vessels, — ^you,  at  this  moment,  have 
raised  yours  to  eighteen.  Moreover,  you  have  five  new  ships  building,  which 
will  give  you  a  preponderance  which  we  cannot  accept."  f  Mr.  Cobdeu 
shows  that  in  1840-41  the  accustomed  proportion  of  the  French  navy  to  ours 
underwent  a  great  and  sudden  derangement,  and  that  instead  of  being  content 


*  The  details  of  this  extraordinary  attempt  are  to  he  oolleeted  from  the  proceedings  on  the 
trial  of  the  ooiiBpirators,  given  in  **Annuaire  Historique,"  1840,  p.  268  to  p.  2D1.  See  also 
tioixot's  **  M^moires,"  tome  t.  p.  258  to  p.  264. 
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with  two-thirda  of  our  force,  the  Prench  navy  approached  almost  to  an 
equality  with  our  own.*  M.  Thiers,  a  few  weeks  later,  contemplated  an 
increase  of  150,000  men  to  the  French  army,  making  a  total  of  639,000.t 
It  was  not  raised  to  this  height,  but  it  was  greatly  increased.  The  duke  of 
"Wellington,  at  the  beginning  of  1841 ,  wrote :  "  I  yery  much  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  these  large  armaments.  It  would  almost  appear  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  France  to  recommence  the  war  in  Europe."  X  One  consequence 
of  the  feeling  in  France  that  produced  these  armaments  was  the  interruption 
to  two  important  treaties  with  England.  M.  Guizot  on  the  2Dd  of  Sep- 
tember wrote  to  M.  Thiers :  ''  K  you  conclude  at  the  same  time  with  Eng- 
land a  treaty  on  material  interests — ^the  treaty  of  commerce,  and  a  treaty 
on  a  great  moral  interest — ^the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  that  will  produce 
a  great  effect  and  a  good  effect  upon  the  English  public."  §  At  this  period 
Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  negociate  a 
commercial  treaty,  "  I  i^ill  receive  Mr.  Porter  well,"  replied  M.  Thiers, 
'*  but  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  consent  to  a  treaty  of  commerce  in  our  present 
situation.  Nevertheless  I  comprehend  the  inconveniences  of  a  refusal  .... 
I  must  hold  counsel  as  to  the  treaty  about  the  negroes.  I  dread  to  make 
treaty  upon  treaty  with  folks  who  have  done  so  ill  by  us."  ||  We  have 
heard  Mr.  Porter  say  that  one  morning  Thiers  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  to 
sign  the  treaty,  but  suddenly  said  that  he  would  wait  another  day.  When 
that  day  came  Mr.  Porter  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  no  further  in  the 
business.  He  believed  that  Thiers  was  sincere.  He  further  believed,  most 
unjustly,  the*-  lord  Palmerstou  was  the  instrument  of  Bussia.  Mr.  Porter — 
one  of  the  n  jst  honest  and  confiding  of  men — was  in  some  degree  under  the 
same  infiue7.ce  as  many  other  persons  ordinarily  of  calm  judgment.  He  sur- 
rendered his  judgment  to  a  monomania  which  acquired  a  plausible  shape  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  great  talent  and  powers  of  persuasion,  who  talked  of 
''treason"  and  ''Bussian  gold"  in  a  way  that  attracted  many  followers. 
These,  by  their  frantic  denunciations  of  lord  Palmerston  at  "  TJrquhartite 
meetings,"  constrained  even  his  political  enemies  to  vindicate  his  persona) 
honour.^  The  Foreign  Secretary  remained  unmoved  either  by  the  extrava- 
gances of  a  feeble  minority  in  England,  or  the  threatenings  of  a  war-majority 
in  France.     He  vindicated  his  policy  by  the  promptitude  of  his  acts. 

The  four  powers  had  determined  that  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt  should 
•be  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Our  Mediterranean  fleet  was  under 
the  command  of  sir  Bobert  Stopford,  and  his  second  in  command  was  Charles 
John  Napier.  Whilst  in  August  admiral  Stopford  was  blockading  the  port 
of  Alexander,  captain  Napier  was  blockading  Beyrout.  On  the  9th  of 
September'  admiral  Stopford  was  before  Beyrout  with  the  English  fleet  and 
a  few  Turkish  and  Austrian  vessels.  On  the  10th  the  bombardment  of  the 
town  and  fortress  commenced;  which  continued  till  the  16th,  when  the 
Egyptian  troops  abandoned  the  place.    Meanwhile  Napier,  who  had  landed 

•  **  The  Three  Panics,"  p.  C. 
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with  5000  men,  bad  routed  the  armj  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  bad  taken  Saida 
by  storm.  On  the  3rd  of  November  the  allied  squadron  commenced  hostili- 
ties against  the  famous  fortress  of  St.  Jean  d*  Acre,  which  was  considered  to  be 
almost  impregnable.  It  was  bombarded  through  that  day.  In  the  night  the 
Ilgjptian  troops  quitted  the  town,  and  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  party 
of  Turks  and  Austrians.  The  bombardment  of  St.  Jean  d*Acre  was  remark- 
able as  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  war-steamers  had  been  employed  in 
battle.  To  the  rapidity  of  movement  of  four  English  steamers,  which  enabled 
them  to  take  the  most  advantageous  positions,  it  was  in  some  degree  owing 
that  BO  strong  a  fortress  was  reduced  by  the  cannon  of  ships  of  war  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  the  assailants.  When  the  thanks 
of  the  House  of  Lords  were  voted  to  admiral  sir  fiobert  Stopford  and  to 
commodore  sir  Charles  Napier,  the  duke  of  Wellington  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered the  achievement  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  one  of  the  greatest  deeds  of 
modem  times.  He  thought  it  his  duty  on  this  occasion  to  warn  their  lord- 
ahips  that  they  must  not  always  expect  that  ships,  however  well  commanded, 
or  however  gallant  their  seamen  might  be,  were  capable  of  commonly  engaging 
successfully  with  stone-walls.*  The  decided  naval  successes  led  to  the  final 
submission  of  Mehemet  Ali.  The  British  government,  with  the  other  powers, 
had  recommended  that  if  he  yielded  in  a  reasonable  time ;  gave  up  posses- 
sion of  the  Turkish  fleet ;  and  evacuated  Syria,  Adana,  Candia,  and  the  Holy 
Cities,  he  should  be  reinstated  as  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  have  an  hereditary 
tenure  of  his  pashalic.  On  the  2nd  of  December  he  accepted  the  terms 
proposed.    The  contest  was  at  an  end. 

Looking  at  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  M.  Guizot 
frankly  acknowledges  the  errors  of  the  policy  of  the  Erench  government. 
''We  had  attached  to  this  question  an  exaggerated  importance;  we  had 
regarded  the  interests  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  as  more  associated 
than  they  really  were  with  the  fortunes  of  Mehemet  Ali.*'  Prance  had,  he 
says,  believed  that  Mehemet  Ali  would  have  been  able  to  resist  all  the  efforts 
of  the  four  powers  united,  when  it  was  finally  shown  that  an  English  squadron 
would  be  sufficient  to  subdue  him.  These  errors,  he  continues,  were  public, 
national,  everywhere  spread,  and  maintained  in  the  Chambers  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  in  the  opposition  as  well  as  in  the  government.  ''  The  hour  of  dis- 
appointment was  come,  and  it  was  the  cabinet  over  which  M.  Thiers 
presided  which  had  to  bear  the  burthen."  f  Louis  Philippe  refused  his 
assent  to  the  warlike  speech  which  M.  Thiers  proposed  for  the  opening  of 
the  Chambers.  The  ministry  resigned,  and  Soult  and  Guizot  were  their 
successors. 

The  belligerent  spirit  which  had  been  called  forth  in  France  by  theso 
differences  between  the  English  and  French  governments  were  not  likely  to 
subside  into  cordial  friendship  under  the  influence  of  a  pageant  which 
recalled  the  glories  and  the  humiliations  of  the  Empire.  The  population  of 
Paris  had  the  gratification  of  a  magnificent  spectacle  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  the  remains  of  Napoleon  were  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
Invalides.     The  procession  has  been  described  as  wearing  more  of  a  tri- 

*  HMUurd,  vol.  It!.  eoL  S54. 
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umphaDt  than  a  funeral  air.  Long  cavalcades  of  troops  were  succeeded  by  a 
few  mourning  coaches ;  Grenadiers  of  the  Old  Guard  and  Mamelukes 
followed  the  splendid  car  on  which  was  placed  the  bodj.  Imperial  eagles 
veiled  with  crape  were  carried  by  eighty-six  non-commissioned  officers. 
Even  to  the  sword  and  the  hat  of  the  Emperor,  which  were  laid  upon  the 
coffin,  the  whole  solemnity  was  calculated  to  call  up  remembrances  of  the 
past  which  were  not  favourable  to  the  security  of  the  reigning  family. 
There  was  no  tumult ;  but  there  were  demonstrations  of  popult^  feeling 
which  showed  that  the  pacific  policy  of  the  king  and  of  his  new  ministry 
was  not  so  welcome  to  the  populace  as  M.  Thiers  and  war  with  Europe. 

The  public  interest  in  foreign  affairs  became  merged  in  the  more  imme- 
diate importance  of  the  discussions  upon  great  subjects  of  domestic  policy, 
which  signalized  the  Session  of  parliament  opened  by  the  queen  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1841.  This  Session  will  be  memorable,  not  more  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Whig  government  after  ten  years  of  power,  than  for  the  unex- 
pected adoption  of  the  principles  of  free-trade  by  that  government,  after  a 
long  period  of  indecision,  if  not  of  hostility  to  any  vital  changes,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  Corn-Laws.  In  Eebruary,  1839,  Mr.  Yilliers  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  in  his  motion  that  evidence  should  be  taken  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  on.  the  operation  of  the  Corn-Laws.  Lord  John  Eussell  had,  how- 
ever, declared  to  his  constituents  at  Stroud  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
change  in  the  Corn-Laws,  which  he  considered  as  indefensible  in  principle. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Yilliers  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty-one.  Between  the  Session  of  1839  and  that  of  1841  a  most  effective 
agitation  against  these  laws  had  been  carried  on  throughout  the  country. 
Associations  were  established  in  Manchester,  and  in  other  great  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  towns,  for  promoting  the  principles  of  Free  Trade ;  and 
their  scattered  efforts  were  effectually  combined  by  the  formation  of  the 
Anti- Corn-Law  League.  This  name  was  adopted  by  a  convention  of  three 
hundred  delegates  assembled  in  London  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of 
1839.  Large  sums  were  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  tracts, 
and  for  engaging  lecturers  to  enlighten  public  opinion  upon  the  injurious 
operation  of  the  Corn-Laws  and  other  laws  called  protective.  These  efforts 
produced  necessarily  strong  convictions  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  thinking 
part  of  the  community.  But  the  principle  of  abandoning  protection  for  agri- 
culture could  scarcely  be  expected  to  find  favour  with  any  large  portion  of 
landlords  and  cultivators,  who  believed  that  a  fall  in  prices  would  be  the  ruin 
of  their  property  and  the  bane  of  their  industry.  The  class  of  mechanics 
and  factory-workers  were  too  ready  to  believe  the  fallacy  proclaimed  in  par- 
liament, that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  food  would  inevitably  produce  a  lowering 
of  the  wages  of  labour.  The  Chartists  always  presented  themselves  in  force 
at  the  Anti-Com-Law  Meetings,  to  maintain  the  one  panacea  for  the  distress 
of  the  country — universal  suffrage.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  imagine  that 
when  Lord  John  Bussell,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1841,  announced  the  intention 
of  government  to  propose  a  fixed  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com, 
instead  of  the  sliding-scale  which  was  then  in  operation,  the  Cabinet  had  come 
to  this  resolve  solely  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some  popularity  that  might 
eventually  compensate  them  for  the  gradually  increasing  loss  of  their  strength 
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in  parliament.  The  popular  opinion  was  decidedly  against  them.  The 
interests  that  would  be  affected  bj  Free  Trade  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  old 
Habits  and  traditions — ^the  benefits  were  too  remote— to  be  swayed  by  the 
convictions  of  believers  in  the  doctrine  that  legislation  ought  first  to  have 
regard  to  the  general  good — ^that  of  the  consumers.  Members  of  the  govern- 
ment were  necessarily  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  Lord  Melbourne, 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  was  twitted  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  that  in  the 
previous  year,  upon  the  motion  of  earl  FitzwilHam  ''  that  it  is  expedient  to 
reconsider  the  law?  relating  to  the  importation  of  foreign  com,'*  be  bad 
opposed  the  motion,  believing  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  change 
were  not  worth  the  evils  of  the  struggle.  Lord  Melbourne  answered  this 
reproof  by  stating  that  the  words  which  he  used  also  conveyed  his  opinion 
that  a  time  might  come,  and  circumstances  might  arise,  when  this  question 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Those  circumstances  had  arisen;  that 
time  in  his  opinion  had  now  come  when  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  to  adopt  vride  and  extensive  financial 
measures.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in  P^  III.  of  his  Memoirs  relating  to  "  Corn- 
Laws,  1845 — 46,"  says  that  at  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1845  *^  the  progress 
of  discussion  had  made  a  material  change  in  the  opinions  of  many  persons 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  protection  to  domestic  agriculture,  and  the 
extent  to  which  that  policy  should  be  carried."  *  He  names  lord  John 
Bussell  and  lord  Melbourne  as  having  adopted,  as  well  as  himself,  the 
opinions  upon  this  subject  generally  prevalent  at  an  early  period  of  his  public 
life  among  men  of  all  parties.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  rather  unjust  not 
to  give  the  Whig  Cabinet  of  1841  some  credit  for  being  influenced  by  "  the 
progress  of  discussion,'*  instead  of  repeating  the  charge  commonly  made 
against  them  of  having  rushed  into  free-trade  principles  ''  to  make  a  bid  for 
popularity"  when  the  agitation  of  the  League  had  produced  its  effect  upon 
public  opinion.  Little  effect  had  been  produced  in  1841.  What  lord  John 
Bussell  proposed  was  not  accepted  by  the  League,  which  in  point  of  fact 
repudiated  his  plan  of  a  fixed  duty,  demanding  an  absolute  freedom  from  all 
duty  upon  foreign  com. 

The  ''wide  and  extensive  financial  measures"  to  which  .lord  Melbourne 
alluded  on  the  drd  of  May,  were  brought  forward  in  propositions  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  budget,  to  raise  the  duty  on  colonial 
timber,  reducing  that  on  Baltic  timber ;  and  to  keep  the  existing  duty  on 
colonial  sugar,  lowering  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar.  These  propositions  were 
really  a  considerable  step  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade.  The  proposal  in 
reference  to  the  sugar  duties  was  brought  forward  by  lord  John  Bussell  in  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  the  7th  of  May.  During  eight  nights 
was  this  proposal  debated  vdth  all  the  zeal  that  was  stimulated  by  the  fears 
of  West  India  merchants  and  Canadian  timber  merchants,  and  by  the  more 
influential  terrors  of  the  landed  interest.  All  saw  in  this  abandonment  of 
the  principle  of  protection  a  dismal  future  of  the  general  ruin  of  domestic 
industry.  It  was  expected,  moreover,  in  this  protracted  debate  that  tho 
result  would  involve  the  fall  of  the  Whig  government,  which  had  prematurely 
and  rashly  espoused  the  Free  Trade  doctrines.    A  necessary  consequence 
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would  be  the  restoration  to  power  of  tbe  Conservative  party,  who,  it  was 
supposed,  would  always  hold  to  the  principles  of  Protection,  which  Toryism 
had  never  willingly  relaxed  even  when  under  the  pressure  of  the  economical 
doctrines  of  Canning  and  Huskisson.  The  importance  of  these  debates  on 
the  sugar-duties  has  necessarily  in  a  great  measure  passed  away ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  look  back  upon  the  opinions  maintained  by  two  of  the  most 
accomplished  debaters  of  that  day — sir  fiobert  Peel  and  lord  Palmerston. 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  maintained  that  if  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  announced  by 
the  government  was  that,  without  reference  to  any  other  consideration,  we 
should  go  to  the  cheapest  market,  he  could  not  concur  in  it.  "  In  a  country 
of  such  complicated  relations  as  this,  the  rigid  application  of  such  a  principle 
would  involve  us  in  inextricable  confusion."  Never,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
Pree  Trade  principles  more  ably  advocated  than  by  lord  Palmerston.  ^  We 
intend  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  by  striking  a  blow  at  some  of 
the  great  monopolies  which  have  hitherto  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the 

country The  question  is,  whether  the  great  springs  of  our  national 

industry  shall  be  relieved  firom  some  of  those  artificial  obstructions  which 
have  hitherto  retarded  their  development,  or  whether  the  sources  of  our 
national  prosperity  shall,  for  the  benefit  of  private  interests  and  of  privileged 
classes,  continue  to  be  choked  up.  The  question  is  between  Free  Trade  (and 
by  Free  Trade  I  mean  trade  open  to  competition)  on  the  one  side,  lind 
monopoly  on  the  other.    The  question  is  between  reason  and  prejudice: 

between  the  interests  of  the  many  and  the  profits  of  the  few Pro* 

tection,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  those  who  now  oppose  the 
plan  of  the  government,  is  a  tax  levied  upon  the  industry  and  skill  of  the 
mass  of  the  community  to  enable  a  few  to  remain  indolent  and  unskilful. 
Such  protection  is  not  only  erroneous  in  principle,  but,  after  all,  utterly 
useless  to  those  for  whose  particular  benefit  it  is  maintained.  Show  me  a 
trade  that  is  free,  by  which  I  mean,  open  to  fair  competition,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  trade  carried  on  with  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  success."  From  his 
own  official  experience  he  adduced  many  examples  that  "Protection  is  a 
game  that  two  can  play  at."  He  showed  conclusively  that  it  was  impossible 
that  a  great  country  like  England  could  go  on  protecting,  as  it  was  cfdled,  its 
various  interests,  and  that  other  countries  should  not  follow  its  example.  * 

In  his  reply,  which  concluded  the  last  night  of  the  debate,  lord  John 
Russell  emphatically  asserted  the  principle  of  a  free  trade  in  com.  The 
noble  lord  the  member  for  North  Lancashire  (lord  Stanley)  "  had  said,  that 
the  producer  of  corn  could  not  depend  upon  his  own  skill  and  industry,  but 
must  rely  upon  the  sunshine  or  the  storm  for  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
his  crop.  That  was  true  as  to  the  producer  of  a  particular  country ;  he  must 
depend  upon  a  higher  power.  But  the  same  power  that  directs  the  storm 
had  given  a  remedy  for  any  local  disadvantage,  for  such  was  the  bounty  and 
benevolence  of  Providence,  that  if  in  one  country  there  was  a  bad  season 
and  a  deficient  crop,  another  was  blest  with  a  good  season  and  an  abundant 
harvest.  It  was  fortunately  in  the  power  of  man,  by  his  skill  and  ingenuity 
and  the  means  they  gave  of  traversing  the  ocean,  to  take  advantage  of  tho 
beneficence  of  the  Creator.    If  that  intercourse  were  not  permitted  by  short- 

*  Hannrd,  vdi.  hmi,  col.  655. 
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sightedness  and  error,  do  not  let  it  be  said  that  it  iras  to  the  infliction  of 
heaven  that  a  deficiency  of  food  was  to  be  attributed.  Let  the  blame  be  laid 
where  it  was  due.  Let  the  laws  be  blamed  which  defeated  the  magnificent 
scheme  by  which  plenty  would  be  given  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  more 
or  less  depending  upon  each  other,  and  keeping  up  a  kindly  and  a  beneficial 
intercourse.  Let  the  laws  be  blamed  which  blasted  the  fiur  prospects  of  a 
nation,  and  inflicted  the  curse  of  sterility,  barrenness,  and  scarcity  upon  a 
land  where  plenty  might  reign,  and  marred  the  gracious  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence by  unjust  legislation.*'  • 

Upon  the  question  of  the  Sugar  Duties  the  ministers  were  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  317  to  281.  With  this  majority  of  d6  agamst  them  it  was  expected 
that  there  would  have  been  an  immediate  resignation.  The  notice  to  quit  did 
not  expel  the  tenants  of  Downing  Street.  On  the  27th  of  May  sir  Bobert 
Peel  moved,  "  that  her  majesty's  ministers  do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  them  to  carry  through  the  House 
measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  importance  to  the  public  welfare ;  and 
that  their  continuance  in  office  under  such  circumstances  is  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution."  This  Besolution  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  812 
to  311.  On  the  7th  of  June  lord  John  Bussell  stated  that  the  ministry  had 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  country.  On  the  22nd  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued by  the  queen,  and  the  dissolution  was  proclaimed  the  next  day. 

When  the  new  Parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  August,  1841,  it  had  been 
ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy  that  the  results  of  the  elections  were 
wholly  unfavourable  to  the  continued  ^existence  of  the  ministry.  What  was 
called  the  Conservative  principle  was  not  only  triumphant  over  the  Free- 
trade  principle  boldly  proclaimed  at  the  last  hour  by  the  Whigs ;  but  many 
of  their  former  supporters,  now  known  as  the  Badical  party,  were  either 
distinctly  hostile  towards  the  ministry,  or  very  lukewarm  in  their  support. 
The  parliamentary  trial  of  strength  was  close  at  hand.  Mr.  Charles  Shaw 
Lefevre  was  re-elected  Speaker  without  opposition.  The  queen  did  not  open 
the  Parliament  in  person,  the  Speech  being  read  by  the  Lords  Comniiissioners. 
With  the  absolute  certainty  that  a  change  of  administration  would  very 
quickly  ensue,  some  expressions  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne  must  have 
appeared  rather  as  the  challenge  to  a  future  contest  from  a  retreating  foroe  to 
an  enemy  about  to  drive  it  from  the  field,  than  as  the  measured  and  conciliatory 
language  of  the  sovereign  to  those  ranged  in  battle  array  on  either  side.  The 
attention  of  Parliament  was  in  this  Speech  called  to  the  revision  of  duties 
affecting  the  productions  of  foreign  countries.  It  would  be  for  Parliament  to 
consider  not  only  whether  some  of  those  duties  were  unproductive  to  the  reve- 
nue, but  were  vexatious  to  commerce;  whether,  further,  the  principle  of  Protec- 
tion, upon  which  others  were  founded,  was  not  carried  to  an  extent  injurious 
alike  to  the  income  of  the  state  and  the  interests  of  the  people.  Her  Majesty 
also  expressed  her  desire  that  the  Parliament  should  consider  the  laws  which 
regulated  trade  in  com.  It  would  be  for  them  to  determine  whether  those 
laws  did  not  aggravate  the  natural  fluctuations  of  supply,  embarrass  trade, 
derange  currency,  and  diminish  the  comfort  and  increase  the  privations  of 
the  great  body  of  the  community.    Lord  Stanley,  on  a  subsequent  night, 

*  Hansard,  toL  Inil  eol.  666. 
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expressed  his  regret  that  the  Speech  had  heen  so  framed  as  to  be  liable  to 
misconstruction  in  the  eyes  of  the  country ;  that  its  recommendations 
appeared  to  be  the  recommendations  of  the  Grown,  and  not  of  the  ministers 
who  constitutionallj  advised  the  Crown.  Lord  John  Bussell  answered,  that 
he  thought  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  Speech  from  the  throne 
was  the  Speech  of  ministers ;  the  Speech  was  the  result  of  the  advice  of 
ministem,  and  ministers  alone  were  responsible  for  it.  M.  Guizot  shrewdly 
observes,  that  with  the  sagacity  of  party  spirit  the  adversaries  of  sir 
Eobert  Peel  estimated  more  accurately  than  perhaps  he  did  himself  the 
difficulties  which  awaited  him.  '^  Betiring  with  every  possible  advantage,  the 
Whigs  charged  sir  Bobert  Peel  to  repair  their  faults,  and  to  perform  their 
promises."* 

In  the  Honse  of  Commons  an  Amendment  to  the  Address  was  moved  by 
2fr.  Stuart  Wortley,  to  the  effect  that  the  public  expenditure  having  for 
several  years  exceeded  the  annual  income,  the  Honse  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  so  great  an  evil; 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  humbly  to  submit  to  her  Majesty  that  it 
was  essential  to  the  satisfactory  results  of  their  deliberations  in  reference  to 
the  subjects  to  which  their  attention  had  been  especially  directed,  and  other 
matters  of  public  concern,  **  that  your  Majesty's  government  should  possess 
the  confidence  of  this  Honse  and  of  the  country ;  and  respectfully  to  re- 
present to  your  Majesty  that  that  confidence  is  not  reposed  in  the  present 
advisers  of  your  Majesty."  The  debate  on  the  Address  was  continued  four 
nights.  The  speeches  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties,  sir  Bobert  Peel 
and  lord  John  Bussell,  were  necessarily  the  most  important.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  in  concluding  his  address,  said  ''If  I  accept  office,  it  shall  be  by 
walking  in  the  open  light  and  in  the  direct  paths  of  the  constitution.  If  I 
exercise  power,  it  shall  be  upon  my  conception— perhaps  imperfect — perhaps 
mistaken — ^but  my  sincere  conception  of  public  duty.  That  power  I  will 
not  hold  unless  I  can  hold  it  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  my 
own  opinions,  and  that  power  I  will  relinquish  the  moment  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  am  not  supported  in  the  maintenance  of  them  by  the  confidence  of  the 
House  and  of  the  people  of  this  country."  t  The  conclusion  of  lord  John 
Bussell's  speech  was  equally  emphatic :  ''  I  have  only  to  express  my  conviction, 
that  if  this  country  is  governed  by  enlarged  and  liberal  counsels,  its  power 
and  might  will  spread  and  increase,  its  infiuence  will  become  greater  and 
greater;  that  liberal  principles  will  prevail,  and  civilization  will  be  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  that  you  will  bless  millions  by  your  dominion 
and  mankind  by  your  example."  {  On  the  27th  of  August  the  House 
divided  on  Mr.  Wortley's  Amendment,  when  in  a  House  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  members  the  government  was  in  a  minority  of  ninety- 
one.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  where  an  Amendment  to  the  Address,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Commons,  had  been  proposed  by  the  earl  of  Bipon, 
the  majority  against  ministers  was  seventy-two.  Her  Majesty's  answer 
to  the  amended  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  conveyed  the  only 
decision  which    could   be    made   by  a    constitutional    sovereign.     ''£vet 

•  Gnixot,  «*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Teel/'  p.  PI. 
f  HazLBard,  toI.  lix.  col.  429. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  lix.  col  449. 
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anxious  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  Parliament,  I  will  take  immediate 
measures  for  the  formation  of  a  new  administration.*'  The  resignation  of 
ministers  was  announced  in  both  Houses  on  the  30th  of  August. 

The  biographer  of  sir  Bobert  Feel  has  said,  ''  Never  perhaps  had  a  first 
minister  united  at  his  accession  so  many  elements  and  guarantees  of  a  safe 
and  strong  government.  But  he  was  called  on  to  perform  the  most 
difficult  of  tasks — a  task  essentially  incoherent  and  contradictory.  He 
was  obliged  to  be  at  once  a  Conservative  and  a  Seformer,  and  to 
carry  along  with  him,  in  this  double  course,  a  majority  incoherent  in 
itself,  and  swayed,  in  reality,  by  immoveable  and  untractable  interests, 
prejudices,  and  passions.'**  Sir  Bobert  Peel  has  given  his  own  testimony 
to  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  path  at  the  very  onset  of  his  attempts  as 
a  commercial  reformer.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  propose  to  his  colleagues 
a  material  change  in  the  Corn-Law  of  1828.  He  had  also  to  propose  a 
removal  of  the  prohibition  which  existed  on  the  import  of  foreign  cattle  and 
meat.  "  These  changes,**  he  says,  '*  although  they  gave  little  satisfaction 
to  the  most  eager  opponents  of  the  Com  Law,  and  were  indeed  denounced 
by  some  as  perfectly  nugatory,  were  not  effected  without  great  murmuring 
and  some  open  opposition  to  the  government  on  the  part  of  many  of  its 
supporters.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
rather  than  be  a  party  to  them,  nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  to  procure 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  measures  I  proposed  by  the  remaining 
members  of  the  government."  t 

•  Gnizot,  **  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  89. 
'  t  •*lIemoin  by  Sir  Bobert  Feel,"  toL  iL  p.  100. 
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Pottinger — Capture  of  Chin-Eiang-Foo — TrmXj  of  Nanking—Afghanistan— Lord  Auck- 
land, Goremor-general  of  India — Causes  of  the  Afghan  War — British  Army  crosses  the 
Indus — The  Bolan  Pass — Siege  of  Ghusnee — Cabid  entered  in  triumph— -iShah  Soojah 
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Army  in  peril — Massacre  of  MacNaghten — Capitulation  of  the  British — The  Retreat  from 
Cabul — IJtdies  and  children  given  up — Destruction  of  the  Army — One  surviTor  arriyes  at 
Jellalabad — Sale's  Defence  of  JeUalabad — Arriyal  of  General  Pollock — Cabul  retaken — 
Belease  of  the  prisoners — The  Army  returns  to  India — Lord  £llenboiough*s  prociamationi 
-^Gates  of  Somnauth. 

At  this  point  of  our  domestic  history  it  maj  be  convenient  to  take  a  rapid 
yiew  of  the  events  connected  with  two  distant  wars  in  which  the  country  was 
now  engaged — a  war  with  China  and  a  war  in  Afghanistan.  Briefly  referring 
to  the  origin  of  each  of  these  serious  contests,  we  shall  conduct  the  narrative 
to  the  period  when  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Chinese  government,  and 
when  terrible  calamities  in  India  were  overcome,  and  security  was  again  won, 
by  the  triumphs  of  our  arms.    We  begin  with  China. 

In  the  Session  of  Parliament  which  was  opened  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1840,  it  was  announced,  in  the  Speech  of  the  Queen,  that  ''events  had 
happened  in  China,  interrupting  commercial  intercourse."  The  circumstances 
attending  this  interruption  were  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
7tb,  8th,  and  9th  of  April,  upon  a  resolution  moved  by  Sir  James  Graham,  to 
the  effect  that  the  interruption  in  our  commercial  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  China,  and  the  hostilities  which  had  since  taken  place,  were  mainly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  her  majesty's  advisers, 
and  especially  in  their  neglect  to  furnish  the  superintendent  at  Canton  with 
powers  and  instructions  calculated  to  provide  against  the  growing  evils  con- 
nected with  the  contraband  trade  in  opium.  As  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  this  first  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Chinese  empire  are  really 
more  important  than  any  minute  details  of  the  events  of  the  war,  we  must, 
as  briefly  as  we  can,  relate  what  was  the  position  of  affiurs  up  to  the  time 
when  the  discussion  on  Sir  James  Graham's  motion  took  place. 

By  the  new  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  granted  in  1833,  the 
Company's  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  was  abolished.  It  had  probably  not 
been  sufficiently  considered  that  serious  collision  with  a  government  that  had 
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80  long  and  so  pertinaciously  insisted  upon  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  would 
be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  position  in  which  the  trade  with  China 
was  now  placed.    The  change  was  <^culated  to  inspire  vague  fears  of  aggres- 
sion amongst  those  who  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
merchants  who,  not  a  centuiy  before,  had  humbly  asked  for  permission  to 
establish  a  trade  in  India,  were  now  the  masters  of  that  country,  and  that  the 
descendants  of  Aurungzebe  were  their  pensioners.    The  Chinese,  however, 
had  got  accustomed  to  the  East  India  Company,  whose  officers  pretended  to 
no  public  capacity,  who  came  as  humble  merchants,  and  who  kept  up  a  quiet 
sleepy  trade.    In  this  intercourse  there  were  occasional  quarrels  between  the 
natives  and  the  foreigners,  but  their  traffic,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  kept  on 
its  jog-trot  course  by  the  adroit  management  of  the  Company's  agents,  who 
coidd  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  amount  of  bribery  that  was  necessary  to  pro- 
pitiate a  Chinese  official.    The  British  legislature  upset  all  this ;  abolished 
supercargoes,  vesting  their  authority  in  king's  officers  instead  of  mercantile 
agents ;    and  authorized  the  executive  to  employ  a  Superintendent,  with 
instructions  to  get  into  direct  communication  with  the  Chinese  authorities. 
The  number  of  European  ships,  merchants,  and  seamen,  rapidly  increased. 
The  contraband  trade  in  opium  was  suddenly  augmented.    In  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  present  century  the  exports  of  opium  from  India  to  China 
averaged  about  2500  chests ;  in  1833  they  exceeded  23,000  chests,  having 
risen  from  13,000  chests  in  the  previous  year ;  and  the  subsequent  average 
of  five  years  was  about  19,000  chests.*     Opium  was  always  an  article  pro- 
hibited by  the  Chinese  government,  or  rather  by  the  public  acts  of  the 
Court  of  Pekin.    The  provincial  authorities  invariably  nullified  everything 
which  was  done  by  the  superior  power  to  discountenance  the  illicit  trade,  so 
that  when  the  government  of  Pekin  attempted  to  put  down  that  traffic 
between  Lin-tin  and  Canton,  the  viceroy  of  Canton  substituted  himself  for 
the  other  opium  smugglers,  so  that  the  whole  affair  bore  the  aspect  of  a 
juggle  among  the  Chinese  authorities. f    The  Imperial  government  of  China 
increased  the  severity  of  the  law  against  opium  smuggling,  but  still  the 
smuggling  went  on,  and  especially  increased  on  the  east  coast.    There  was  a 
belief  in  1837-8  that  the  trade  would  be  legalized.    A  mandarin  in  high 
authority  at  Pekin,  having  sounder  notions  about  smuggling  than  had  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  with  some  persons,  proposed  that  the  sale  of  opium  should 
be  legalized,  it  being  admitted  like  other  goods  with  a  duty  of  seven  dollars 
a  chest,  whilst  the  expense  of  smuggling  amounted  to  forty  dollars.    In  a 
very  able  state  paper  he  argued  that  the  increased  severity  of  the  law  against 
opium  had  only  tended  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  bribe  paid  to  the  official 
underlings  for  their  connivance.    The  unfortunate  mandarin  was  banished  for 
his  liberal  advice,  and  the  Imperial  government  adopted  more  violent  but  less 
effectual  measures  to  put  down  the  opium  trade.^    There  were  two  motives 
which  influenced  the  Court  of  Pekin.    They  were  alarmed  at  the  rapid  drain  of 
silver  for  the  purchase  of  opium,  and  they  had  to  protect  the  interests  of 
native  poppy-growers.    Lord  Palmerston  quaintly  said,  in  the  debate  on  the 
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9th  of  April, ''  The  fact  was  that  this  was  an  exportation^of-bullion  question, 
an  agricultural-interest-protection  question."*  The  Chinese  authorities 
were  at  last  brought  into  open  collision  with  the  resident  British  merchants. 
In  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  strangle  a  Chinese  opium^smuggler  in  front 
of  the  factories  at  Canton,  there  was  an  affiraj  between  the  Europeans  and 
the  Chinese.  Captain  Elliot,  the  Superintendent  at  Canton,  issued  a  notice 
requiring  all  British-owned  vessels  trading  in  opium  to  leave  the  river  within 
three  days.  But  this  measure  did  not  conciliate  the  High  Commissioner 
from  the  Imperial  Court,  Lin-Tsih-Sew,  who  in  1839  commanded  all  opium 
in  British  ships,  whether  in  the  Canton  river  or  on  the  coast  of  China,  to  be 
given  up.  All  the  foreign  residents  being  forbidden  to  leave  China,  Captain 
Elliot  jomed  his  countiymen  in  the  Factories,  which  were  surrounded  by 
Chinese  soldiers.  More  than  twenty  thousand  chests  of  opium  were  delivered 
up  and  destroyed.  War  was  now  imminent.  Captain  Elliot  applied  for  a 
naval  force,  and  in  October  two  English  frigates  were  blockading  Canton. 
These  were  attacked  by  Chinese  war-junks,  which  were  beaten  off  with  great 
loss.  In  January,  1840,  an  Imperial  edict  directed  all  trade  with  Gbeat 
Britain  to  cease  for  ever. 

Thus  commenced  what  has  been  called  the  Opium  War.  Putting  aside 
the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  this  subject  as  a  party  question — one 
which  so  nearly  involved  the  fall  of  the  Ministry,  that  in  a  House  of  five 
hundred  and  thirty-three  members,  they  had  only  a  majority  of  nine  upon 
8ir  James  Graham's  motion — ^it  is  startling,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  to  trace 
the  very  different  views  which  its  moral  aspects  presented.  The  combatants 
were  fighting  about  the  colour  of  a  shield  which  showed  its  blackness  on  one 
side  and  its  whiteness  on  the  other.  The  representative  of  the  British 
Government,  it  was  argued  by  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry,  had  been 
treated  in  a  manner  contrary  to  all  public  law,  and  the  whole  body  of  Eng- 
lish traders  had  been  subjected  to  imprisonment  and  indignities  in  conse- 
quence of  offences  in  which  they  had  no  participation.  Exact  reparation  for 
these  injuries,  said  Mr.  Macaulay.  In  one  of  his  despatches  Captain  Elliot 
described  his  arrival  at  the  Factory  in  the  moment  of  extreme  danger.  **  As 
soon  as  he  landed  he  was  surrounded  by  his  countrymen,  all  in  an  agony  of 
distress  and  despair.  The  fint  thing  which  he  did  was  to  order  the  British 
flag  to  be  brought  from  his  boat  and  planted  in  the  balcony.  The  sight 
immediately  revived  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  a  minute  before  given  them- 
selves up  for  lost.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  look  up  with  hope  and 
confidence  to  that  victorious  flag,  for  it  reminded  them  that  they  belonged 
to  a  country  unaccustomed  to  defeat,  to  submission,  or  to  shame;  to  n 
country  which  had  exacted  such  reparation  for  the  wrongs  of  her  children  as 
had  made  the  eara  of  all  who  heard  of  it  to  tingle ;  to  a  country  which  had 
made  the  Dey  of  Algiera  humble  himself  to  the  dust  before  her  insulted 
Consul ;  to  a  country  which  had  avenged  the  victims  of  the  Black  Hole  on 
the  Field  of  Plassey  ;  to  a  country  which  had  not  degenerated  since  the  great 
Protector  vowed  that  he  would  make  the  name  of  Englishman  as  much  re- 
spected as  ever  had  been  the  name  of  Boman  citizen."  f    "  I  am  not  compe* 

•  Hansard,  toI.  liii.  col.  940. 
t  MacHnUy'B  Speeches,  p.  227. 
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tent/'  answered  Mr.  Gladstone,  *'  to  judge  how  long  this  war  may  last,  or  how 
protracted  may  he  its  operations,  hut  this  I  can  say,  that  a  war  more  unjuat 
in  its  origin,  a  war  more  calculated  in  its  progress  to  cover  this  country  with 
permanent  disgrace,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  not  read  of."  He  asked, 
with  reference  to  the  eloquent  description  of  the  British  flag  planted  on  the 
halcony  at  Canton,  **  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  sight  of  that  flag  always 
raises  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  P  It  is  hecause  it  has  always  heen  associated 
with  the  cause  of  justice,  with  opposition  to  oppression,  with  respect  for 
national  rights,  with  honourahle  commercial  enterprize ;  hut  now,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  nohle  lord,  that  flag  is  hoisted  to  protect  an  infamous  contra- 
hand  traffic,  and  if  it  were  never  to  he  hoisted  except  as  it  is  now  hoisted  on 
the  coast  of  China,  we  should  recoil  from  its  sight  with  horror,  and  should 
never  again  feel  our  hearts  thrill,  as  they  now  thrill,  with  emotion,  when  it 
floats  proudly  and  magnificently  on  the  hreese."  *  Such  were  the  contrary 
views  in  1840  of  the  nature  of  this  war ;  such  are  the  contrary  views  which 
still  prevail  amongst  those  who  write  upon  this  war.  The  China  merchants 
of  London,  in  a  Memorial  to  lord  Palmerston,  expressed  their  opinion  that 
unless  the  measures  of  the  government  were  followed  up  with  firmness  and 
energy,  the  trade  with  China  would  no  longer  be  conducted  with  security 
to  life  and  property.  This  was  the  commercial  point  of  view.  The  aenti- 
mental  point  of  view  is  that,  confident  in  our  military  power  and  the  com- 
parative ignorance  of  the  Chinese  in  the  arts  of  war,  we  foiced  upon  them 
the  contraband  drug  which  the  government  would  have  kept  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  intemperate.  The  opponents  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  1840  did 
not,  however,  deny  the  necessity  of  a  hostile  demonstration  with  respect  to 
China.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  said  that,  '^  after  what  had  passed,  British  honour 
and  the  British  name  would  be  disgraced  unless  some  measure  were  taken  to 
procure  reparation  for  the  injuries  and  insults  which  had  been  committed  on 
us.  ...  Again  and  again  I  say,  do  not  enter  into  this  war  without  a 
becoming  spirit — a  spirit  becoming  the  name  and  character  of  England.  Do 
not  forget  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  with  whom  you  have  to  deal, 
and  so  temper  your  measures  that  as  little  evil  as  possible  may  remain. 
Bemember  that  the  character  of  the  people  has  lasted  for  many  generations ; 
that  it  is  the  same  now  that  was  given  to  them  by  Pliny  and  many  subse- 
quent writers.  It  is  your  duty  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  England  where 
vindication  is  necessary,  and  to  demand  reparation  wherever  reparation  is 
due."  t 

A  small  naval  force  having  been  left  in  the  Canton  river  to  maintain  a 
blockade,  the  British  fleet  sailed  northward  along  the  coast  of  China. 
The  first  important  operation  of  the  war  was  the  capture  on  the  5th  of 
July,  by  the  squadron,  of  the  city  of  Ting-hai  in  Chusan.  The  Chusan  islands, 
upon  the  possession  of  which  the  maritime  intercourse  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  China  essentially  depended,  were  captured  after  a  slight  resistance. 
Admiral  Elliot  arrived  as  plenipotentiary  at  Chusan  on  the  day  on  which 
the  city  was  taken,  and  he  despatched  to  Ning-po  a  letter  from  lord 
Palmerston  to  be  transmitted  to  the  emperor  of  China  at  Pekin.    The  autho- 

•  HftiiBardf  vol.  Hii.  coL  818, 
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rities  at  Ning-po  refused  to  receive  or  to  forward  the  letters.  A  blockade  was 
consequently  declared  of  the  east  coast,  from  Ning-po  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiang.  Captain  Elliot  in  August  entered  the  Pei-ho,  which  flows  past  Pekin 
on  the  south.  The  letter  of  lord  Palmerston  was  now  forwarded,  and  on  the 
SQthof  August  a  conference  was  held  between  captain  Elliot  and  the  emperor's 
minister  Keshen,  who  was  subsequently  appointed  Imperial  Commissioner, 
Lin  haying  been  deprired  of  his  office.  Admiral  Elliot  somewhat  indiscreetly 
consented  to  transfer  the  negotiations  for  peace  to  Canton,  thus  neutralizing 
the  effect  that  had  been  produced  by  the  successes  at  Chusan,  and  by  the  ap- 
proach of  British  vessels  of  war  to  the  vicinity  of  Pekin.  The  admiral  soon  after 
resigned.  A  truce  which  had  been  announced  by  admiral  Elliot  was  violated, 
in  the  midst  of  the  negotiations,  by  an  edict  that  all  Englishmen  and  ships 
should  be  destroyed  wherever  they  were  met  with  near  China.  The  forts 
Chuen-pe  and  Tae-cok-tow  on  the  Canton  river  were  now  stormed  and 
captured,  and  the  Chinese  squadron  of  war  junks  collected  in  Anson's  Bay 
was  destroyed.  Negotiations  were  then  resumed;  and  on  the  20th  of 
January,  Captain  EUiot  issued  a  circular  stating  that  a  treaty  had  been 
agreed  to  by  Keshen,  the  conditions  of  which  were  that  Hong-Kong  should 
be  ceded  to  England  ;  that  six  million  dollars  should  be  paid  by  the  Chinese ; 
that  the  trade  should  be  opened  within  ten  days ;  and  that  there  should  be 
direct  official  communication  between  the  two  countries  on  equal  terms. 
Formal  possession  was  taken  of  Hong-Kong,  and  Chusan  was  evacuated — 
not  too  soon — for  the  troops  left  there  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
unhealthineBs  of  the  climate.  Keshen  proclaimed  that  the  English  barbarians 
were  now  obedient  to  order,  and  that  all  affairs  were  perfectly  well  settled. 
But,  on  the  11th  of  February  an  Imperial  edict  was  received  from  Pekin  by 
the  Commissioner  at  Canton,  disapproving  and  rejecting  the  conditions 
agreed  to  by  him.    The  war  was  now  resumed  with  increased  vigour. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  general  Gough, — who  had  entered  the  Bntish 
army  in  1794,  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
in  1837  was  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  Indian  army, — arrived  in  China 
to  take  the  command  of  the  British  land  forces.  From  the  renewal  of  hos* 
tilities  to  the  end  of  April  there  had  been  armistice  upon  armistice,  during 
which  the  attempts  of  Captain  Elliot  to  negotiate  were  repeatedly  defeated 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Imperial  government.  Keshen  was  degraded  and 
deprived  of  his  office  for  consenting  to  these  suspensions  of  hostility,  the 
Imperial  edicts  proclaiming, ''  it  is  difficult  for  heaven  and  earth  to  bear  any 
longer  with  the  Eoglish."  General  Gough  saw  that  this  temporizing  policy 
would  only  prolong  the  war,  and  be  more  injurious  to  the  Chinese  themselves 
than  its  vigorous  prosecution.  He  determined  to  attack  Canton.  It  was 
resolved  to  make  the  principal  points  of  debarkation  of  the  British  forces  to 
tho  north-west  of  the  city,  while  another  column  was  to  take  possession  of 
the  Factories,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  Chinese.  The  attack  upon  the 
Factories  was  very  soon  successful.  The  point  chosen  for  debarkation  on 
the  north-west  was  about  five  miles  by  the  river  line  above  the  Factories. 
The  troops  were  landed  on  the  23rd,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
proceeded  to  the  attack.  General  Gough  describes  the  heights  to  the  norrh 
of  Canton.  They  were  crowned  by  four  strong  forts,  and  the  city  walls  ran 
over  their  southern  extremity.    The  intervening  ground  between  the  point  of 
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landing  and  the  forts  was  undulated,  and  intersected  by  hollows  under  wet 
paddj  cultivation.  The  walls  of  Canton,  of  brick  on  a  foundation  of  red 
sandstone,  were  about  twenty  feet  thick,  and  varied  in  height  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  feet.  At  this  time  there  were  twenty  thousand  Tartar  troops, 
famous  for  their  courage  and  daring,  garrisoning  the  city.  On  the  24th  tiie 
two  western  forts  were  captured  with  comparatively  small  loss,  and  ''in  little 
more  than  half  an  hour  after  the  order  to  advance  was  given,  the  British 
troops  looked  down  on  Canton  within  a  hundred  paces  of  its  walls."*  It 
was  intended  next  day  to  assault  the  city  itself,  but  the  attack  was  prevented 
by  a  flag  of  truce  being  hoisted  on  the  walls.  Captain  Elliot  wrote  to  the 
general,  requesting  him  to  suspend  hostilities,  as  he  was  employed  in  a  settle* 
ment  of  the  difficulties.  The  terms  were  little  different  to  those  which  had 
been  formerly  agreed  to,  and  to  which  the  Chinese  government  had  refused 
its  assent.  General  Gough  observed  upon  this  termination  of  the  conflict: 
"  Whatever  might  be  my  sentiments,  my  duty  was  to  acquiesce ;  the  attack, 
which  was  to  have  commenced  in  forty-flve  minutes,  was  countermanded,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  Chinese  were  spared.  Of  the  policy  of  this  measure  I  do 
not  consider  myself  a  competent  judge ;  but  I  say  *  feeHngs,'  as  I  would  have 
been  responsible  that  Canton  should  be  equally  spared,  with  the  exception  ef 
its  defences,  and  that  not  a  soldier  should  have  entered  the  town  further  than 
the  fortifled  heights  within  its  walls."  The  terror  induced  by  the  operations 
of  the  fleet  and  army  extorted  from  the  authorities  of  Canton  the  payment  of 
six  million  dollars  as  a  ransom  for  the  city. 

Although  trade  was  resumed  in  Canton,  peace  was  still  distant.  The  Im- 
perial edicts  still  breathed  vengeance  against  the  "barbarians ;"  the  British 
government  disapproved  the  arrangements  of  captain  Elliot.  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger,  who  arrived  as  Plenipotentiary  on  the  10th  of  August,  took  the  chief 
direction  of  the  affairs  which  had  so  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. He  immediately  published  a  copy  of  his  credentials,  authorising 
and  empowering  him  "  to  negotiate  and  conclude  with  the  minister  vested  with 
similar  power  and  authority  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  China,  any  treaty 
or  agreement  for  the  arrangement  of  the  differences  now  subsisting  between 
Great  Britain  and  China."  He  also  issued  a  notification,  in  which,  after 
stating  his  anxiety  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  all  her  majesty's  subjects  and 
other  foreigners,  he  went  on  to  say  that  "  it  was  his  first  duty  distinctly  to 
intimate  for  general  and  individual  information,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
devote  his  undivided  energies  and  thoughts  to  the  primary  object  of  securing 
a  speedy  and  satisfactory  close  of  the  war ;  and  that  he  therefore  could  allow 
no  consideration  connected  with  mercantile  pxirsuits  and  other  interests  to 
interfere  with  the  strong  measures  which  he  might  find  it  necessary  to 
authorize  and  adopt  towards  the  government  and  subjects  of  China,  with  a 
view  to  compelling  an  honourable  and  lasting  peace." 

To  the  end  of  1841  there  were  various  successes  achieved  by  the  land  and 
naval  forces,  which  gave  the  British  possession  of  many  large  fortified  towns, 
amongst  which  were  Amoy,  Ting-hai,  Chin-hai,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai.  The 
Chinese  were  nevertheless  persevering  in  their  resistance,  and  in  most  cases 
evinced  a  bravery  which  showed  how  mistaken  were  the  views  which  regarded 

•  General  Gough's  Despatch,  "Actual  Register,"  1841,  p.  232. 
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the  subjection  of  this  extraordinary  people  as  an  easy  task.  To  the  end  of 
June  these  successes  had  produced  no  overtures  from  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment evincing  a  real  desire  for  a  pacification.  The  British  fleet  on  the  13th 
of  June  entered  the  great  river  Kiang,  and  on  the  6th  of  Julj  advanced  up 
the  river,  and  cut  off  its  communication  with  the  Grand  Canal,  by  which 
Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  was  supplied  with  grain.  The  point 
where  the  river  intersects  the  canal  is  the  city  of  Chin-Kiang-foo.  ''  This 
city,  with  its  walls  in  excellent  repair,  stands  within  little  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  river ;  the  northern  and  the  eastern  faces  upon  a  range  of 
steep  hills ;  the  west  and  southern  faces  on  low  ground,  with  the  Imperial 
Canal  serving  in  some  measure  as  a  wet  ditch  to  these  faces.  To  the  west- 
ward the  suburb  through  which  the  canal  passes  extends  to  the  river  and 
terminates  under  a  precipitous  hill."  *  On  the  morning  of  the  2lBt  the  city 
was  stormed  by  the  British,  in  three  brigades.  The  resistance  of  the  Tartar 
troops  was  most  desperate.  Our  troops  fought  under  a  burning  sun,  whose 
overpowering  heat  caused  some  to  fall  dead.  The  obstinate  defence  of  the 
phice  prevented  its  being  taken  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  When  the 
streets  were  entered,  the  houses  were  found  almost  deserted.  They  were 
filled  with  ghastly  corpses,  many  of  the  Tartar  soldiers  having  destroyed  their 
families,  and  then  committed  suicide.  The  city,  from  the  number  of  the  dead, 
had  become  uninhabitable.  On  the  9th  of  August  the  British  fleet,  proceeding 
up  the  river,  had  arrived  before  Nanking.  General  Gough  determined  to 
storm  this  fortified  city,  containing  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  The 
debarkation  was  suspended,  upon  a  communication  from  sir  Henry  Pottinger 
that  he  was  negotiating  with  high  officers  of  the  empire  who  had  now  the 
direct  authority  of  the  emperor  to  treat  for  peace.  The  treaty  was  finally 
signed  before  Nanking  on  board  the  Cornwallis  on  the  29th  of  August,  by 
sir  Henry  Pottinger  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  Ke-ying,  Elepoo, 
and  Neu-Kien,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  China.  Its  most  important 
provisions  were  as  follows :  Lasting  peace  and  friendship  were  to  be  main- 
tained between  the  two  empires ;  China  was  to  pay  to  Great  Britain  twenty- 
one  millions  of  dollars  within  four  years ;  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo- 
choo-foo,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai,  were  to  be  thrown  open  to  British 
merchants,  consular  officers  were  to  be  allowed  to  reside  at  these  ports^  and 
just  tariffs,  as  well  as  inland  transit  duties,  established  and  published ;  Hong- 
Kong  island  to  be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Great  Britain ;  all  British  subjects, 
whether  natives  of  Europe  or  of  India,  then  in  confinement  in  any  part  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  to  be  unconditionally  released;  an  aoinesty  to  be 
published  by  the  emperor  to  all  Chinese  subjects  on  account  of  their  having 
held  service  under  the  British  government  or  its  officers ;  correspondence 
between  the  officers  of  the  two  governments  to  be  conducted  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality.  On  receipt  of  the  emperor's  assent  to  the  treaty,  and  of 
the  first  six  million  dollars  of  the  indemnity,  the  British  forces  were  to  retire 
from  Nanking  and  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  military  posts  at  Chin-hai  were 
to  be  withdrawn ;  but  the  islands  of  Chusan  and  Ku-lang-su  were  to  be  held 
till  the  whole  amount  of  the  indemnity  was  paid,  and  the  ports  opened.  On 
the  8th  of  September  the  emperor  signified  his  assent  to  the  treaty ;  which, 

*  "  Annual  Segifter,'*  1842,  p.  273. 
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oa  tbe  last  day  of  the  year,  received  the  rati&cation  of  the  great  seal  of 
England . 


On  the  10th  of  September,  1838,  lord  Auckland,  tbe  Governor-general  of 
India,  «ho  had  entered  upon  bia  office  at  tbe  end  of  1836,  prodftimed  in 
General  Ordere  hia  intention  to  employ  a  force  beyond  the  North-'WeBt 
frontier.  On  the  1st  of  October  he  published  a  declaration  of  the  caoeea 
ond  objects  of  the  war.  The  ostensible  object  was  to  replace  Shah  Soojah 
on  the  throne  of  Cabul,  the  troubles  and  revolutions  of  Afghanistan  having 
placed  the  capital  and  a  large  part  of  the  country  under  the  sway  of  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan.  Shah  Soojah,  driven  from  his  dominions,  had  become  a 
pensioner  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  resided  in  the  British  cantonment 
of  Lodiana.  Soat  Mahomed  had  in  May,  1836,  addressed  a  letter  to  lord 
Auckland,  which  conveyed  hia  desire  to  secure  tbe  friendship  of  the  British  go- 
vernment. He  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  British  against  Persia, 
whose  troops  were  besieging  Herat,  and  to  recover  Peshawur  from  fiunjeet 
Singh,  the  ruler  of  the  Punjaub.  The  Governor-general  in  1887  despatched 
Capt.  Alexander  Bumes  as  an  envoy  to  Cabul.  He  was  received  with  great 
courtesy.  His  instructions  did  not  allow  him  to  give  any  hopes  of  British 
assistance  to  Dost  Mahomed.  Soon  afler  the  arrival  of  Bumes  a  Buasian 
envoy  arrived  at  Cabul,  who  was  liberal  in  his  promises,  but  whose  aathority 
was  afterwards  dii<avowed  by  hia  government.  In  the  posthumous  narrative 
by  sir  Alexander  Bumes  of  his  journey  to  Cabul,  he  says  that  the  tranquillity 
which  had  dawned  on  the  east,  and  theinvaeionof  Afghanistan  by  tbe  Persians 
on  tbe  west,  "  Lad  a  prejudicial  effect  at  Cabul,  which  was  further  heightened 
by  the  presence  of  an  agent  from  Bussia,  who  reached  the  place  soon  after 
my  arrival.  To  the  east,  the  fears  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  were  allayed — ■ 
to  the  west  they  were  increased  ;  and  in  this  atate  of  things  his  hopes  were 
so  worked  upon,  that  the  ultimate  resuU  was  his  estrangement  bom  the 
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British  govemment."  *  Capt.  Bumes  carried  back  with  him  a  belief  that 
Bussia  was  meditating  an  attack  upon  British  India,  having  established  her 
influence  in  Persia;  that  Dost  Mahomed  was  treacherous;  and  that  the 
true  way  to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  ambition  of  Bussia  was  to  place  the 
dethroned  Shah  Soojah  upon  the  throne  of  Cabul,  as  he  had  numerous  friends 
in  the  country.  The  alarm  of  the  possible  danger  of  a  Bussian  invasion 
through  Persia  and  Afghanistan  led  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Dost 
Mahomed  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  and  to  the  preparation  for  hostilities 
under  a  Governor-general  whose  declared  policy,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
rule,  was  to  maintain  the  peace  which  had  been  scarcely  interrupted  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Birman  war.  But  it  is  not  to  the  apprehensions  alone 
of  the  envoy  to  Gabul,  or  the  impressions  produced  by  him  upon  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  Gh)vemor-general,  that  we  must  wholly  impute  the  resolve  to 
put  forth  the  British  strength  in  a  distant  and  dangerous  expedition.  There 
was  an  universal  impression  throughout  India  that  some  imminent  danger  was 
about  to  assail  us  on  the  north-west ;  that  a  powerful  combination  of  hostile 
powers,  of  which  Bussia  was  the  head,  was  about  to  pour  down  upon  our  terri- 
tories, whose  arrival  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  rise  amongst  the  neigh- 
bouring States  and  in  our  own  provinces.f  This  general  feeling  of  alarm  was 
confirmed  by  representations  made  to  the  Governor-general  from  all  the  intelli- 
gent men  who  were  in  the  Government,  or  connected  with  the  different  dis- 
tricts in  India.^  Unquestionably  there  was  a  panic,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances the  heaviest  charge  against  lord  Auckland  would  have  been  that  he 
remained  in  supine  indifference. 

On  the  14th  of  February  the  Bengal  division  of  the  army  under  sir 
Willoughby  Cotton  crossed  the  Indus  at  Bukkur.  The  Indus  is  here  divided 
into  two  channels,  one  of  which  is  nearly  five  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 
The  passage  of  eight  thousand  men  with  a  vast  camp-train  and  sixteen 
thousand  camels  was  effected  without  a  single  casualty.  Sir  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  in  moving  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Indian 
army,  in  February,  1840,  read  a  glowing  descnption  of  this  passage.  "  It  was 
a  gdlant  sight  to  see  brigade  after  brigade,  with  its  martial  music  and  its 
glittering  arms,  marching  over  file  by  file,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  into  a 
region  as  yet  untrodden  by  British  soldiers."  He  quoted  abo  from  a  peri- 
odical publication  an  eloquent  allusion  to  the  grand  historical  contrasts  of 
this  expedition.  "  For  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Ghreat, 
a  civilized  army  had  penetrated  the  mighty  barrier  of  deserts  and  mountains 
which  separates  Persia  firom  Hindustan ;  and  the  prodigy  has  been  exhibited 
to  an  astonished  world  of  a  remote  island  in  the  European  seas  pushing 
forward  its  mighty  arms  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  carrying  its  victorious 
standards  into  the  strongholds  of  Mohammedan  faith  and  the  cradle  of  the 
Mogul  empire."  §  The  Bengal  army  was  preceded  by  a  small  body  of  troops 
under  the  orders  of  Shah  Soojah,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  Bombay 
division  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Keane.    Into  an  almost  unknown 

♦  "Personal  Narrative,"  p.  143. 
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and  untrodden  country  twenty-one  thousand  troops  bad  entered  through  the 
Bolan  Pass.  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  with  the  Bengal  column,  entered  this 
Pass  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Beloochee  rulers  had  rendered  him  all  the  aid 
in  their  power,  but  the  Beloochee  freebooters  were  murdering  stragglers  and 
cutting  off  baggage  and  cattle.  The  passage  of  this  formidable  Pass,  nearij 
sixty  miles  in  length,  was  accomplished  in  six  days.  For  the  first  eleven  and 
a  half  miles  into  the  Pass  the  only  road  is  the  bed  of  the  Bolan  river.  The 
mountains  on  every  side  are  precipitous  and  sterile ;  not  a  blade  of  vegetation 
of  any  kind  being  found,  save  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  There  was  no 
sustenance  for  the  camels,  unless  it  were  carried  for  their  support  during  six 
days,  and  thus  along  the  whole  route  their  putrefying  carcasses  added  to  the 
obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the  army.  *  At  length  the  column  emerged  into 
the  open  country.  Havelock,  who  now,  after  twenty-three  years'  service^ 
had  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  company,  has  described  how  the  eye 
swept  with  delight  over  a  wide  plain  bounded  with  noble  mountain  ranges, 
how  the  carol  of  the  lark  mounting  up  in  the  fresh  morning  air  broke  charm- 
ingly on  the  English  ear.f 

The  Bombay  army  sustained  considerable  loss  from  freebooters  in  their 
passage  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  but  the  two  columns  were  enabled  to  unite  at 
Gandahar,  and  to  proceed  to  the  siege  of  Ghuznee,  under  the  command  of  air 
John  Keane.  On  the  22nd  of  July  the  British  forces  were  in  camp  befiare 
this  famous  city,  built  upon  a  rock,  towering  proudly  over  the  adjacent 
plain.  The  intelligent  officers  of  the  army  could  not  have  viewed  without 
deep  interest  this  stronghold  of  Mohammedism,  where  the  tomb  of  sultan 
Mahmoud,  the  conqueror  of  Hindustan,  was  still  preserved,  and  where 
Mohammedan  priests  still  read  the  Koran  over  his  grave.  The  sandal-wood 
gates  of  this  tomb,  which  in  1025  had  been  carried  off  from  the  Hindoo 
temple  of  Somnauth  in  Guzerat,  were  to  acquire  a  new  celebrity  at  the  dose 
of  this  Afghan  war  by  an  ostentatious  triumph,  not  quite  so  politic  as  that  of 
the  sultan  Mahmoud.  At  Ghuznee,  Mohammedism  maintained  its  most 
fanatical  aspect.  On  the  day  before  the  final  attack,  major  Outram  attempted 
with  part  of  the  Shah's  contingent  to  force  the  enemy  from  the  heights 
beyond  the  walls.  He  describes  that  over  the  crest  of  the  loftiest  peak  floated 
the  holy  banner  of  green  and  white,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  fanatics, 
who  believed  they  were  safe  under  the  sacred  influence  of  the  Moslem  ensign. 
A  shot  having  brought  down  the  standard-bearer,  and  the  banner  being  seised, 
the  multitude  fled  panic-stricken  at  the  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  their  belief.} 
This  was  desultory  warfare.  But  it  had  been  determined  that  three  hours 
lifter  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  the  fortress  and  eitadel  should  be 
stormed.  Ghuzaee  was  regarded  by  the  Afghan  nation  as  impregnable.  It 
had  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  Afghan  soldiers,  with  a  com- 
manding number  of  guns,  and  abundance  of  ammunition  and  other  storeo. 
The  Cabul  gate  was  blown  open  by  a  terrific  explosion  ;  the  storming  party 
entered  the  gate ;  a  few  moments  of  darkness  and  confusion,  and  then  the 
foremost  soldiers  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  morning  sky,  and  pushing  gallantly 
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ODy  were  soon  established  in  the  fortress.*  In  two  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  Ghuznee  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British  forces. 
There  were  great  doubts,  almost  universal  doubts,  at  home  as  to  the  policy  of 
ibis  Afghan  war.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  brilliancy  of  this  exploit. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  gave  his  warmest  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
officer  who  had  achieved  this  success.  The  duke  went  further.  Carefully 
reserving  his  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  he  declared,  in  assenting  to 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  of  the  Indus,  that  he  had  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  noticing  the  arrangements  made  for  the  execution  of  great  military 
enterprises,  but  that  he  had  never  known  an  occasion  on  which  the  duty  of 
government  had  been  performed  on  a  laiger  scale,  on  which  more  adequate 
provisions  had  been  made  foj  all  the  contingencies  which  might  have  occurred, 
or  in  which  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  officers,  the 
comforts  of  the  soldiers,  and  all  those  considerations  which  are  likely  to  make 
a  war  successfuLf 

On  the  29th  of  July  the  British  army  quitted  Ghuznee.  It  entered  Cabul 
in  triumph  on  the  7th  of  August.  Shah  Soojah,  restored  to  his  sovereignty, 
was  once  more  seated  in  the  Bala-Hissar,  the  ancient  palace  of  his  race.  Dost 
Mahomed  had  fled  beyond  the  Indian  Caucasus.  The  country  appeared  not 
only  subjected  to  the  new  government,  but  tranquil  and  satisfied.  There  was 
a  notion  at  one  time  of  withdrawing  the  greater  part  of  the  forces,  but  it  was 
finally  determined  that  the  first  cUvision  of  Bengal  infantry  with  the  Idth 
Queen's  regiment  should  remain  in  Cabul  and  Candahar,  and  that  Ghuznee 
and  Jellalabad  should  be  occupied  by  native  regiments.  One  division  of  the 
Bombay  army,  which  was  returning  home,  effected  the  capture  of  the*  strong 
fixitress  of  Khelat,  with  a  view  to  the  deposition  of  the  Khan,  who  had  con- 
ducted himself  hostilely  and  treacherously  towards  the  British.  To  the  fbrces 
remaining  in  Cabul  there  were  a  few  months  of  ease  and  recreation.  As  the 
spring  and  summer  advanced  insurrections  began  to  break  out  in  the  sur- 
nmnding  country.  Dost  Mahomed  had  again  made  his  appearaoce,  and  had 
fimght  a  gallant  battle  with  the  British  cavalry,  in  which  he  obtained  a  partial 
victor^.  Despairing,  however,  of  his  power  effectually  to  resist  the  British 
ansa,  he  wrote  to  Cabul,  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  envoy,  sir  William 
MacNaghten,  claiming  the  protection  of  his  government.  He  was  sent  to 
India,  where  a  place  of  residence  waa  assigned  to  him  on  the  North-West 
frontier,  with  three  lacs  of  rupees  (about  30,000Z.)  as  a  revenue.  But  the 
danger  of  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan  was  not  yet  overpast.  The  events 
of  November  and  December,  1841,  and  of  January,  1842,  were  of  so  fearful 
a  nature  as  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  some  of  their  incidents  by  the  dis- 
asters of  the  mutiny  of  1857. 

In  September  and  October,  1841,  the  direction  of  affiurs  at  Cabul  was 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  sir  William  MacNaghten,  the  envoy.  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  was  also  there,  but  without  any  official  appointment.  The 
chief  command  of  the  army  was  committed  to  major-general  Elphinstone,  an 
iM  Peninsular  officer,  but  whose  energy  had  passed  into  a  state  of  nervous 
debility,  totally  unfitting  him  for  any  sudden  emergency.    Shah  Soojah  was 
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complaining  that  he  had  no  real  authority,  and  that  he  did  not  understand  his 
position.  Bumes  was  equally  dissatisfied  that  at  Gabul  he  was  without 
employment,  consulted  at  times,  but  possessing  no  responsibility.  An  adminis- 
trative change  was  at  hand.  MacNaghten  was  appointed  governor  of 
Bombay,  and  Bumes  looked  forward  to  the  attainment  of  a  sphere  of  duty 
suited  to  his  abilities,  as  the  successor  of  MacNaghten.  The  British  at 
Cabul  were  in  a  condition  of  false  security.  The  army  was  in  cantonments, 
extensive,  ill-defended,  overawed  on  every  side.  Within  these  indefensible 
cantonments  English  ladies,  amongst  whom  were  lady  MacNaghten  and 
lady  Sale,  were  domesticated  in  comfortable  houses.  Sir  Bobert  Sale  had 
left  Cabul  in  October,  expecting  his  wife  to  follow  him  in  a  few  days.  The 
climate  was  suited  to  the  English ;  and  our  officers,  true  to  their  national 
character,  had  been  cricket-playing,  riding  races,  fishing,  shooting,  and,  when 
winter  came,  astonishing  the  Afghans  with  skating  on  the  lakes.  After  the 
catastrophe  which  we  shall  have  to  relate,  an  unfinished  memorandum  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  sir  William  MacNaghten,  in  which  he  says,  '*  I 
may  be  considered  culpable  for  not  having  foreseen  the  coming  storm.  To 
this  I  can  only  reply  that  others,  who  had  much  better  opportunities  of 
watching  the  feelings  of  the  people,  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  coming."  * 
All  looked  with  complacency  upon  the  profound  tranquillity  around  them,  as 
that  of  an  unclouded  morning, — all 

**  BegardlesB  of  the  jnreeping  whirlwind's  swaj, 
That^  hiiBh*d  in  grim  repoM,  expeots  his  evening  prey.'* 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  November  there  was  a  meeting  of  AfgKan 
chiefs,  who  were  banded  together,  however  conflicting  might  be  their 
interests,  to  make  common  cause  against  the  Feringhees  (foreigners).  One 
of  these,  Abdoollah  Khan,  who  had  been  active  in  his  intrigues  to  stir  up 
disaffection,  had  an  especial  quarrel  with  Bumes,  who  had  ^dled  him  a  dog, 
and  had  said  that  he  would  recommend  Shah  Soojah  to  deprive  the  rebel  of  hiis 
ears.  He  proposed  that  at  the  contemplated  rising  on  the  2nd  of  November 
the  first  overt  act  should  be  an  attack  on  the  house  of  Bumes.  Lady 
Sale,  in  her  journal  of  that  day,  says,  **  This  morning  early  all  was  in  commo* 
tion  in  Gabul ;  the  shops  were  plundered,  and  the  people  were  all  fighting." 
Before  daylight  an  Afghan  who  was  friendly  to  Bumes  came  to  report  to  him 
that  a  plot  had  been  hatched  during  the  night  which  had  for  its  chief  object 
his  murder.  The  Yizier  arrived  vdth  the  same  warning.  Bumes  was  in* 
credulous,  and  refused  to  seek  safety  either  in  the  king's  fortress-palace,  the 
Bala  Hissar,  or  in  the  British  cantonments.  A  mob  was  before  his  house. 
Perfect  master  of  the  language  of  the  people,  he  harangued  them  from  a 
gallery.  At  his  side  stood  his  brother  Charles,  and  lieutenant  Broadfoot, 
who  had  arrived  to  perform  the  office  of  military  secretary  to  Bumes  when 
he  should  be  the  highest  in  place  and  power.  The  mob  clamoured  for  the  lives 
of  the  British  officers,  and  Broadfoot  was  the  first  to  fSall  by  a  shot  from  the 
infuriated  multitude.  The  insurgents  had  now  forced  their  way  into  BumesV 
garden,  upon  the  culture  of  which  he  prided  himself,  and  they  called  to  him 
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to  come  down.  Charles  Bumes  and  the  senrants  of  the  bouse  had  been  firing 
from  the  gallery.  A  Mussulman  from  Cashmere,  who  had  entered  the  bouse, 
swore  bj  the  Koran  that  if  tbej  would  cease  firing,  be  would  convey  the 
brothers  in  safety  to  the  Kuzzilbasb  (Persian)  fort.  The  three  entered  the 
garden,  when  the  betrayer  proclaimed  to  the  insurgents  *^  This  is  Secunder 
Bumes."  The  brothers  were  instantly  struck  down,  and  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Afghan  knives.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  who  thus  perished  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  was  of  the  same  feunily  as  the  great  Scottish  poet, 
his  grandfather  being  the  brother  of  the  father  of  Bobert  Bums.  He  was 
one  of  those  remarkable  men  who  have  won  their  way  to  high  distinction  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  through  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Ori«Qtal  languages,  associated  with  that  indefatigable  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  observation  which  have  made  Hindostan  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  so  familiar  to  the  nation  that  was  gradually  advancing  to  supreme 
dominion  over  two  hundred  millions  of  men.  He  is  described  as  one  of  an 
impulsive  temperament,  whose  mind  was  subject  to  fluctuations  of  opinion, — 
sometimes  an  alarmist,  more  frequently  sanguine  and  over-confident.  '^  His 
talents  were  great ;  his  energies  were  great.  What  he  lacked  was  stability 
of  character."  • 

Prom  the  2nd  of  November  to  the  23rd  of  December,  the  position  of  the 
British  at  Cabul  became  more  and  more  perilous.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
insurrection  some  vigorous  resolve,  some  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
British  arms,  might  have  insured  safety,  if  not  ultimate  triumph.  There  were 
four  thousand  five  hundred  good  troops  in  the  cantonments,  but  there  was 
no  one  effectually  to  lead  them  against  the  rebels  in  the  city.  There  were 
about  six  hundred  British  troops  in  the  Bala  Hissar.  MacNaghten  at  the 
beginning  of  December  urged  general  Elphinstone  to  retire  from  the  can- 
tonments, and  place  the  remainder  of  the  troops  in  that  fortress,  in  which 
they  would  be  in  a  position  to  overawe  the  populace.  The  last  alternative 
was  to  march  at  once  to  India,  and  turn  with  the  desperate  courage  of  the 
lion  at  bay  upon  their  surrounding  foes.  General  Sale  and  general  Nott 
were  expected  with  reihforcements,  but  they  were  themselves  hemmed  in  by 
enemies.  The  public  events  of  this  distressing  time  are  told  with  the  clear- 
ness and  spirit  of  the  intelligent  historian  by  Mr.  Kaye.  The  altemations  of 
hope  and  fear  amongst  the  unhappy  residents,  especially  the  women,  are 
recorded  in  the  journal  of  lady  Sale.  In  the  first  week  of  December  the 
troops  in  cantonments  were  threatened  by  the  near  approach  of  starvation. 
The  camp  followers  were  living  upon  the  carcases  of  d^  camels.  Negotia- 
tions were  going  on  with  the  Afghan  chiefs  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  army, 
and  for  a  supply  of  provisions.  They  were  protracted  from  day  to  day,  the 
Afghans  requiring  as  a  first  condition  that  the  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  cantonments  should  be  given  up.  They  were  evacuated ;  and  then  the 
enemy  looked  down  with  triumphant  derision  upon  those  who,  within  their 
defenceless  walls,  were  perishing,  whilst  the  supplies  which  had  been  pro- 
mised them  were  intercepted  by  a  rabble  from  the  city.  Every  day 
added  to  the  expected  difBlculties  of  the  retreat.  The  winter  was 
■etting  in.     On  the  18th  of  December  snow  began  to  fall.    MacNaghten, 
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wearied  and  almost  desperate  amidst  the  bad  faith  and  insulting 
demands  of  the  chiefs,  received  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  a  pro- 
posal from  Akbar  Khan,  the  son  of  Dost  Mahomed,  which  even  Elphinstone, 
enfeebled  as  he  was  bj  illness  and  generaUj  inapt  to  offer  a  decided 
opinion,  regarded  as  treacherous.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  according  to 
the  proposal  that  had  been  made  to  him,  MacNaghten,  with  ihree  friends, 
Lawrence,  Trevor,  and  Mackenzie,  went  out  about  six  hundred  yards  from 
the  cantonment  for  a  conference  witli  Akbar  Khan,  the  Sirdar  (the  title 
which  the  chief  assumed).  The  envoj  had  desired  to  propitiate  him  bj  send- 
ing that  morning  the  present  of  a  beautiful  Arab  horse.  On  a  lull  side 
Akbar  Khan*s  servants  had  spread  some  horse-cloths  over  the  fallen  snow. 
The  party  were  invited  to  dismount  and  sit  down.  The  Afghans  were 
gathering  around  them  in  numbers — a  circumstance  which  corroborated  the 
suspicions  of  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie.  In  an  instant  they  were  seized  firom 
behind.  The  two  who  were  best  prepared  by  their  apprehensions  for  some 
plot  against  their  lives  contrived  to  escape.  Trevor  was  murdered ;  Akbar 
Khan  rushed  upon  MacNaghten  in  the  endeavour  to  seize  and  detain  him. 
''  The  look  of  wondering  horror  that  sat  upon  his  upturned  face  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it  to  their  dying  days.  The  only  words  he  was 
heard  to  utter  were,  Az  harae  Khoda  Q  for  God*B  sake  !*).'*  *  Akbar  Khan 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  girdle — it  was  one  of  a  pair  which  MacNaghten  had 
presented  to  him  the  previous  day— and  he  shot  the  unarmed  envoy  through 
the  body.  Wonderful  to  relate,  not  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  British  cantcm- 
ments,  not  a  soldier  went  forth  to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  British  minister. 
On  Christmas-day  intelligence  arrived  that  reinforcements  were  on  their 
way  from  India.  Major  Pottinger,  who  now  took  the  place  of  the  unfor- 
tunate MacNaghten  as  political  agent,  exhorted  the  military  chiefs  either  to 
fight  their  way  to  Jellalabad,  or  forcibly  to  occupy  the  Bala  Hissar.  They 
preferred  to  capitulate.  At  a  Council  of  War  on  the  26th  a  treaty  was 
ratified,  which  contained  the  humiliating  conditions  that  all  the  guns  should 
be  lefl  behind  except  six ;  that  all  the  treasure  should  be  given  up,  and  forty 
thousand  rupees  paid  in  bills,  to  be  negotiated  upon\he  spot ;  %uid  that  four 
officers  as  hostages  should  be  detained  to  insure  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad 
by  general  Sale.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1842,  on  a  morning  of  intense 
cold,  the  army,  consisting  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  fighting  men  and 
twelve  thousand  followers,  began  to  move  out  of  the  cantonments.  So 
tedious  was  the  progress,  chiefly  caused  by  the  disorderly  movements  of  the 
camp-followers,  that,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  rear-guard  was  leaving 
the  walls  of  the  cantonments  which  the  advanced  guard  had  quitted  at  half- 
past  nine  in  the  morning.  The  order  and  discipline  which  could  alone  save 
an  army  retreating  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population  had  no  place  in  that 
confused  mass,  who  were  without  food  or  fuel  or  shelter.  Akbar  Khan 
came  up  with  a  body  of  six  hundred  horsemen  to  demand  other  hostages  as 
security  for  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad.  On  the  8th,  Pottinger^  Lawrence, 
and  Mackenzie  were  placed  in  his  hands.  Akbar  Khan  declared  that  he  also 
came  to  protect  the  British  and  Hindoos  from  the  attacks  of  the  G-hilsyee, 
one  of  the  most  fanatic  of  the  Mussulman  tribes  of  Afghanistan.    His  antho- 
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rity  appears  to  bare  been  exerted  witb  all  sinceritj  to  interfere  between 
these  cruel  assailants  and  their  yictims ;  but  it  was  manifested  in  vain.  The 
disorganized  force  entered  the  Pass  of  Khoord-Cabul,  which  for  five  miles 
is  shut  in  by  precipitous  mountains,  with  a  torrent  rushiDg  do¥m  the  centre. 
On  the  hill-sides  were  the  unrelenting  Ghilzjes,  who  shot  down  the  fugitives 
without  a  chance  of  their  being  resisted  or  restrained.  In  this  Pass  three 
thousand  men  are  stated  to  have  fiillen.  "  The  ladies  were  mostly  travelling 
in  kujavas  (camel-panniers),  and  were  mixed  up  with  the  baggage  and 
column  in  the  Pass.  Here  they  were  heavily  fired  on."  ♦  Lady  Sale,  who 
rode  on  horseback,  was  shot  in  the  arm.  Her  son-in-law  was  here  mortally 
wounded.  On  the  9th,  Akbar  Khan,  who  had  arrived  with  his  three  hostages, 
^  turned  to  Lawrence  and  said  that  he  had  a  proposal  to  make,  but  that  he  did 
not  like  to  do  so  lest  his  motives  might  be  misconstrued ;  but  that,  as  it  con- 
cerned us  more  than  himself,  he  would  mention  it ;  and  that  it  was,  that  all 
the  married  men,  with  their  families,  should  come  over  and  put  themselves 
under  his  protection,  he  guaranteeing  them  honourable  treatment,  and  safe 
escort  to  Peshawur.  He  added,  that  Lawrence  must  have  seen  from  the 
events  of  the  day  previous — the  loss  of  captain  Boyd's  and  captain  Ander- 
son's children — that  our  camp  was  no  place  of  safety  for  the  ladies  and 
children."  t  Lawrence  and  Pottinger  urged  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal 
upon  general  Elphinstone.  There  were  ten  women  and  thirteen  or  more 
children;  six  married  men  went  with  them,  with  two  wounded  officers. 
It  was  better  to  trust  to  Akbar  Khan  for  the  protection  of  these  helpless 
women  and  children  than  to  continue  their  exposure  to  the  attacks  of  the 
cruel  tribes  whom  the  Sirdar  could  not  restrain,  and  to  the  horrors  of  a  con- 
tinued march  in  a  most  inclement  season.  '*  There  was  but  faint  hope," 
says  lady  Sale, ''  of  our  ever  getting  safely  to  Jellalabad ;  and  we  followed 
the  stream.  But  although  there  was  much  talk  regarding  pur  going  over, 
all  I  personally  know  of  the  affair  is,  that  I  was  told  we  were  all  to  go,  and 
that  our  horses  were  ready,  and  we  must  mount  immediately  and  be  off." 

On  the  lOth  of  January  the  small  remnant  of  the  force  that  had  leil  Cabul 
on  the  6th  continued  its  march  towards  Jellalabad.  The  Native  regiments  were 
nearly  annihilated  by  cold  and  hunger  and  the  Afghan  knife.  The  frost- 
bitten Asiatics,  who  still  crawled  to  a  narrow  defile,  were  unable  to  make 
any  resistance.  The  dying  and  the  dead  soon  choked  up  the  narrow  gorge 
between  the  precipitous  spurs  of  two  hills.  There  was  now  not  a  single 
Sepoy  left.  Not  inore  than  a  quarter  of  the  men  who  had  left  Cabul  now 
survived.  The  European  officers  and  soldiers  scarcely  numbered  five  hundred. 
They  would  have  fought  with  the  energy  of  desperation,  but  they  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  crowd  of  camp-followers,  who  from  the  first  had  rendered 
their  march  as  dangerous  as  the  assaults  of  their  enemies.  The  next  day 
Akbar  Khan  invited  general  Elphinstone  and  two  English  officers,  brigadier 
Shelton  and  captain  Johnson,  to  a  conference.  The  Sirdaf  required  that  the 
three  should  remain  as  hostages  for  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad.  Elphin- 
stone implored  the  Afghan  to  permit  him  to  return  and  share  the  fortune  of 
bis  troops.  The  two  officers  were  equally  unwilling  to  leave  their  doomed 
eomrades.    But  resistance  was  in  vain.    On  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  march 

•  Udj  8A]e*8  **  Journal.**  t  Ibid. 
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was  resumed.  Tbej  liad  to  struggle  with  the  dangers  of  the  Jugdnlluck 
Pass,  in  which  the  steep  road  ascends  through  a  dark  defile.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  summit  thej  found  a  barricade  of  bushes  and  branches  of  trees. 
Here  the  relentless  enemy  was  in  waiting.  A  general  massacre  ensued,  in 
which  many  of  the  remaining  officers  perished.  Twenty  officers  and  forty- 
five  European  soldiers  were  able  to  dear  the  barricade.  The  next  morning 
they  were  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  multitude.  They  were  as  one  to  a 
hundred ;  most  of  them  were  wounded ;  but  they  were  resolute  not  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  They  all  perished  except  one  captain  and  a  few  priyatefl, 
who  were  taken  prisoners.  Out  of  those  who  had  been  in  advance  of  the 
column  in  the  Pass,  six  reached  Puttehabad,  within  sixteen  miles  of  Jellala- 
bad.  These  last  companions  in  misery  were  three  captains,  one  lieutenant, 
and  two  regimental  surgeons.  Piye  were  slain  before  tho  sixteen  miles  were 
traversed.  General  Sale's  brigade  had  held  possession  of  Jellalabad  from 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November,  when  they  took  the  place  from  the 
Afghans  by  surprise.  Prom  time  to  time  they  heard  rumours  of  the  perilous 
position  of  the  British  force  in  Gabul.  At  last  a  letter,  addressed  to  captain 
MacQregor,  the  political  agent,  arrived  from  Elphinstone  and  Pottinger, 
stating  that  an  agreement  having  taken  place  for  the  evacuation  of  Cabul, 
they  should  immediately  commence  their  march  to  India.  In  the  absence 
of  any  security  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  troops  to  Peshawur,  they  resolved 
to  disobey  these  instructions,  and  not  to  surrender  the  fort,  whose  defences 
they  had  been  assiduously  labouring  to  improve.  Thd  Afghan  chief  who 
bore  the  letter  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Jellalabad.  On  the  18th 
of  January  a  sentry  on  the  ramparts  saw  a  solitary  horseman  struggling  on 
towards  the  fort.  He  was  brought  in,  wounded  and  exhausted.  The  one 
man  who  was  left  to  tell  the  frightful  tale  of  the  retreat  from  Cabul  was 
doctor  Brydon. 

The  refusal  of  Sale  and  MacGregor  to  surrender  Jellalabad  was  that 
heroic  determination  to  face  the  danger  which  in  almost  every  case  makes  the 
danger  less.  Akbar  Khan  lost  no  time  in  besieging  Jellalabad.  Sale  had 
well  employed  his  enforced  leisure  in  repairing  the  ruinous  ramparts  and 
clearing  out  the  ditch.  He  had  made  the  place  secure  against  the  attack  of 
an  army  without  cannon.  But  the  garrison  was  not  secure  against  the  ap- 
proach of  famine.  Akbar  Khan  with  a  large  body  of  horse  was  hovering 
around  to  prevent  the  admission  of  supplies.  On  the  19th  of  February  a 
serious  misfortune  called  forth  new  energies  in  these  resolute  men.  An 
earthquake  to  a  great  extent  rendered  the  labour  vain  which  had  been  so  long 
employed  in  the  repairs  of  the  works.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  parapets 
were  restored,  the  breaches  built  up,  and  every  battery  re*established.  At 
the  close  of  March,  being  at  the  last  extremity  for  provisions,  the  garrison 
made  a  sortie,  and  carried  off  five  hundred  sheep  and  goats.  It  was  known 
to  sir  Eobert  Sale  that  general  Pollock  was  advancing  to  his  relief.  The 
time  was  come  when  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  enemy  without  might  have 
better  results  than  a  protracted  defence.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  April 
three  columns  of  infantry,  with  some  field  artillery  and  a  small  cavalry  force, 
issued  from  the  walls  of  Jellalabad  to  attack  Akbar  Khan,  who  with  six 
thousand  men  was  strongly  posted  in  the  adjacent  plain.  The  columns  were 
commanded  by  colonel  Dennie,  colonel  Monteath,  and  captain  Havelock,  who 
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led  the  attack.  In  leading  bis  column  to  storm  a  square  fort  colonel  Dennie 
felL  Every  point  attacked  hy  the  three  columns  was  carried,  and  the  victory 
was  completed  by  a  general  assault  upon  the  Afghan  camp.  In  a  few  hours 
the  battle  was  over.  Two  days  before  this  victory  general  Pollock  had  forced 
the  Khyber  Pass,  which  general  Wild  had  previously  attempted  without  suc- 
cess. This  was  an  achievement  in  which  the  bravery  of  troops  would  have 
been  thrown  away  if  the  arrangements  of  the  general  had  been  less  skilful. 
The  Afghans  made  no  attempt  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  troops  till  they 
were  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pass.  They  relied  upon  beiug  able  to  destroy 
them  from  the  precipices  that  overhung  the  road.  The  heights  were  carried 
on  both  sides,  and  the  Afghans  themselves  in  the  Pass  were  exposed  to  that 
fire  from  above  which  had  been  so  perilous  to  the  British  army  in  its  former 
marches  through  the  mountainous  barriers  of  their  country.  It  is  considered 
that  if  Pollock  had  moved  precipitately  with  his  main  column  into  the  Pass, 
he  would  probably  have  been  driven  back  with  great  slaughter,  but  that  the 
precaution  he  took  in  crowning  the  heights  and  turning  the  enemy's  position 
secured  him,  though  not  without  some  fighting  the  whole  way,  a  safe  passage.* 
On  the  16th  of  April  Pollock's  advanced  guaord  was  in  sight  of  Jellalabad  ; 
and  the  two  little  armies  were  united  in  the  exulting  hope  that  it  would 
be  for  them  to  retrieve  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  British  arms. 
Lord  Ellenborough  had  arrived  at  Calcutta  as  Governor-general  on  the  25th 
of  February.  The  close  of  lord  Auckland's  rule  in  India  was  clouded  with 
misfortunes  which  fell  heavily  upon  a  proud  and  sensitive  man.  His  policy 
was  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  Nothing  in  the  annals  of  our  country  had  ever 
exhibited  so  disastrous  an  issue  to  a  war  undertaken  in  the  confidence  that 
it  would  avert  the  possibility  of  an  impending  danger.  When,  on  the  30th 
of  January,  the  utter  destruction  of  the  army  of  Gabul  was  known  at  Calcutta, 
the  G-ovemor-general  published  a  proclamation  containing  brave  words.  A 
new  Gk)vemor-general  had  arrived,  who,  appointed  by  a  new  Administration, 
had  been  amongst  the  most  vehement  denouncers  of  the  Afghan  war. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  remaining  history  of  this  war  is  the  interest 
attached  to  the  hopeful  anticipation  of  lord  Auckland  in  his  proclamation  of 
the  31st  of  January.  The  calamity  which  had  overtaken  the  British  arms  was, 
he  said,  "  a  new  occasion  for  displaying  the  stability  and  vigour  of  the  British 
power,  and  the  admirable  spirit  and  valour  of  the  British-Indian  army."  The 
successes  of  Sale  and  Pollock  had  renewed  the  confidence  of  our  countrymen 
in  India  that  the  storm  would  soon  be  overpast.  They  had  interrupted  the 
hopes  of  those  native  Powers  who  believed  that  the  rule  of  the  Eeringhees  was 
coming  to  an  end.  Shah  Soojah  had  been  for  some  time  able  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  citadel  of  Cabul  after  he  had  been  left  to  his  own  resources.  He 
finally  perished  by  assassination.  The  English  ladies,  children,  and  officers, 
who  were  treated  as  prisoners  rather  than  as  hostages,  were  carried  from  fort 
to  fort.  General  Elphinstone  died  at  Teseen  on  the  23rd  of  April.  At  the  end 
of  April,  general  England  had  forced  the  principal  Pass  between  JuettaL 
and  Candahar ;  and  early  in  May  had  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  general 
Nott  at  Candaliar.  Ghuznee,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Afghans, 
was  recaptured  by  him  on  the  6th  of  September.    General  Pollock  had  been 

*  Eaye,  toL  it  p.  888. 
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detained  by  sickness  and  otber  impediments  at  Jellalabad  to  the  end  of 
August.  He  then  fought  his  way  through  the  Fasses,  and  was  joined  hj 
general  Nott.  On  the  15th  of  September  the  British  standard  was  fljing  on 
the  Bala  Hissar  of  Gabul.  The  prisoners  of  Akbar  Elhan  had  been  hurried 
towards  Turkistan.  The  khan  who  had  charge  of  them  agreed  with  the 
English  officers,  for  the  future  payment  of  a  sum  of  rupees  and  an  annuity, 
that  he  would  assist  them  to  regain  their  freedom.  The  advance  of  the 
army  upon  Cabul  secured  the  aid  of  other  chieftains.  On  the  15th  of 
September,  the  hostages,  the  ladies  and  the  children,  had  quitted  the  forts  of  the 
friendly  khan,  and  were  proceeding  towards  Cabul,  when,  on  the  17th,  they  were 
met  by  a  party  of  six  hundred  mounted  Kuzzilbashes,  under  the  command  of  sir 
Bichmond  Shakespear,  who  had  been  sent  by  general  Pollock  to  rescue  them 
from  their  perils.  On  the  19th  a  horseman  met  the  party  alternating  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  to  say  that  general  Sale  was  close  at  hand  with  a  brigade. 
The  husband  and  the  father  met  his  wife  and  widowed  daughter.  Their 
happiness  produced  **  a  choking  sensation,  which  could  not  obtain  the  relief 
of  tears."  The  soldiers  cheered ;  a  royal  salute  from  mountain-train  guns 
welcomed  them  to  the  camp ;  the  joy  was  proportioned  to  the  terrible  dangers 
that  were  orerpast.  On  the  1st  of  October  a  proclamation  was  issued  from 
Simla  by  lord  Ellenborough,  which  stated  that  the  disasters  in  Afghanistan 
baring  been  avenged  upon  every  scene  of  past  misfortune,  the  British  army 
would  be  withdrawn  the  Sutlej.  On  the  12th  of  October  the  army  began  its 
march  back  to  India.  Dost  Mahomed  was  released,  and  returned  to  his 
aovereignty  at  Gabul. 

Of  the  proclamation  dated  firom  Simla  on  the  1st  of  October  there  was 
much  adverse  notice  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Macaulay  maintained  that  it  was 
ante-dated ;  for  that  on  the  Ist  of  October  the  release  of  the  captives  on  the 
19th  of  September  could  not  have  been  known  to  the  GK)vemor-general;  and 
that  knowiog  of  this  joyful  event  on  the  12th  he  omitted  all  mention  of  it, 
that  he  might  have  the  childish  gratification  of  insulting  his  predecessor  in 
the  vice-royalty,  by  dating  on  the  same  day  on  which,  in  1838,  lord  Auck- 
land had  published  his  unfortunate  declaration  of  the  causes  and  objects  of  the 
war.  But  there  was  another  proclamation  by  lord  Ellenborough  which  his 
ministerial  friends  could  scarcely  vindicate,  and  which  brought  down  upon 
him  the  bitterest  denunciations  of  his  political  enemies.    It  was  as  follows: 

**Fr<m  the  Govemot'Oenerdl  to  aU  the  Princes,  and  Chief $,  and  PeopU  of  India. 

**  Mt  Brothxju  ahd  Mt  Fubitds, 

*'  Our  Tictorious  army  beun  tbe  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth  in  triumph  from  A^haa* 
istan,  and  the  despoiled  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahomed  looks  upon  the  ruins  of  Qhuznee. 

*  *  The  insult  of  eight  hundred  years  is  at  last  arenged.  The  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth, 
80  long  the  memorial  of  your  humiliation,  are  become  the  proudest  record  of  your  national  glory ; 
the  proof  of  your  superiority  in  arms  over  the  nations  beyond  the  Indus. 

"  To  you,  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  Sirhind,  of  Bajwarra,  of  Malwa,  and  of  Guxerat,  I  shall 
commit  this  glorious  trophy  of  successful  war. 

**  You  will  yourselves,  with  all  honour,  transmit  the  gates  of  sandal- wood  through  your 
respective  territories  to  the  restored  temple  of  Somnauth. 

**  The  chiefs  of  Sirhind  shall  be  informed  at  what  time  our  victorious  army  will  first  deliver 
the  gates  of  the  temple  into  their  guardianship^  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  the  Sutlej.*' 
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The  Hindoo  temple  of  Somnauth  was  in  ruins,  and  ifc  was  maintained  by 
those  to  whom  the  pompous  words  of  the  proclamation  were  distasteful, 
that  the  Ooyemor-genenl  meant  to  restore  it,  and  thus  to  manifest  a 
preference  for  one  of  the  great  rival  creeds  of  India — a  preference  which 
the  policy  of  England  expressly  forbade.  This  might  be  a  wrong  infer- 
ence from  the  words  of  the  proclamation.  But  to  despoil  the  tomb  of  a 
worshipper  of  Mahomed,  that  honour  might  be  done  the  worshippers  of 
YishnUy  was  to  offer  an  outrage  to  those  sensibilities  which  more  than  any 
other  cause  made  and  still  make  the  British  rule  in  India  so  like  treading  on 
beds  of  laya. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ConiiniiAiion  of  the  pfeTions  notices  of  English  litemture— Iaw  of  Copyright^Mr. 

Thlfoord's  long  straggle  to  amend  the  Law — Mr.  Carlyle^s  petition— &zjeant  Talfonrd^a 
Bill  rejected — Lord  Mahon's  Bill — Mr.  Macanlay's  Amendments — ^Application  of  the  Act 
to  Copyrights  about  to  expire — ^Authors  recently  deceased — Novelists — ^Theodore  JSook 
and  the  Silyer-fork  School — Bphemeral  Critics  and  Writers  without  knowledge — 
Utilitarianism — Changes  in  the  Character  of  Literature — Historians — Macanlay — HalUm 
— Oarlyle — Lingard — Fraser  Tytler — PalgraTC — Eemble — Porster — ^Mahon — Napier — 
Mitford — Thirlwall — Grote — ^Arnold — ^NoTelists — ^Bulwer  Lytton — Dickens — ^Ainsworth — 
Thackeray — Serials— Preralence  of  Fiction — IQtchen  Literature — Miss  Martineaa*s  Tales 
illustratiTe  of  Political  Bconomy — Social  Aims  of  Novelists — Dickens — ^Mrs.  Gbskell— 
King^ey — Thackeray's  Novels — Poets— Tennyson — Browning — ^B.  Barrett  Browning — 
Thomas  Hood — Union  of  Pen  and  Pencil — Theology — MHman — Bobertson — PolitiiBal 
Bconomy — Science — Criticism — ^Antiquarian  Inquiry — Travels — Book  Trade — ^Newspapers. 

BsroBB  we  enter  upon  a  narrative,  which  may  be  best  given  continaoualj, 
of  the  great  historical  period  from  1841  to  1846  during  which  sir  Sobert 
Feel  was  Prime  Minister,  we  purpose  to  introduce  a  chapter  on  the  Litera- 
ture of  that  period  and  of  the  period  immediately  preceding.  We  shall 
attempt  this  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  New  Law  of  Copyright, 
which  was  finally  settled  in  the  session  of  1842. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  devoted  a  chapter  to  English  Literature 
in  the  three  latter  decades  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  and  have  given 
a  chronological  table  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  present  century,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  were  living  at  the  end  of  1861.  We  propose  in  this 
chapter  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  instances  of  the  beneficial 
operation  of  the  Copyright  Act  of  1842  with  reference  to  the  families  of 
authors  then  recently  deceased.  Its  benefits  to  living  authors,  whether  in 
the  maturity  of  a  high  reputation  or  rising  into  public  notice,  need  not  be 
illustrated  by  individual  instances.  The  oldest  writer  with  a  dependent 
family,  and  the  youngest  writer  who  had  given  hostages  to  fortune,  felt  a 
comfort  and  a  relief  in  its  salutary  provisions  against  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future  with  regard  to  the  descendants  *'  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  most  precarious  of  all  pursuits.'*  ♦  What  is  now  called  "  the  Victorian 
Era  "  of  Literature,  in  contrast  with  ''  the  Georgian  Era,"  had  established  its 
moat  prominent  characteristics,  and  had  produced  the  greater  number  of  its 
eminent  writers,  at  the  period  when  the  New  Law  of  Copyright  came  into 

•  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  1887  ;  Dedication  to  Serjeant  Talfeuid. 
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operation.  We  therefore  do  not  essentially  narrow  the  range  of  our  view  of 
''  the  Victorian  Era  "  when  we  take  our  stand-point  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
queen's  reign.  Although  this  view  must  be  incomplete  with  regard  to  some 
popular  writers  of  the  more  immediate  present,*  it  relieves  us  from  the 
invidious  task  of  making  any  pretension  to  estimate  the  value  of  new  reputa- 
tions ;  leaving  us  to  speak  chiefly  of  those  whose  foremost  place  in  tbe  long 
file  of  illustrious  contemporaries  had  been  for  the  most  part  settled  by 
continuous  public  opinion  in  the  first  decade  of  the  queen's  reign.  Of  these 
contemporaries  we  shall  consider  it  most  becoming  to  speak  with  the  brevity 
of  a  bibliographer  rather  than  with  the  elaborate  judgment  of  a  critic. 

In  the  session  of  1842  ''  an  Act  to  amend  the  Law  of  Copyright " — ^the 
Act  now  regulating  literary  property — was  passed,  after  a  struggle  that  had 
endured  five  years.  In  1837  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  first  drew  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  law  of  Copyright,  as  it  then  existed  under 
the  statute  of  the  54th  of  George  the  Third,  which  gave  to  the  author  of  a 
book  or  his  assigns  the  sole  liberty  of  reprinting  such  book  for  the  term  of 
twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  of  publication,  and  if  the  author  should  be 
living  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  for  the  residue  of  his  natural  life.  The 
proposition  of  Serjeant  Talfourd  was  to  extend  the  term  of  copyright  in  a 
book  to  sixty  years,  reckoned  from  the  death  of  the  writer,  in  addition  to  its 
duration  during  his  life.  The  opposition  to  this  proposal,  on  every  occasion 
on  which  it  was  debated,  vras  of  a  mixed  character.  There  were  legislators 
who  altogether  denied  the  inherent  natural  right  of  an  author  to  a  property 
in  his  labours.  These  maintained  that  it  was  for  the  public  interest  that  he 
should  labour  without  reward,  or  at  any  rate  that  he  should  receive  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  shape  of  a  money  reward,  the  love  o^  fisime  being  deemed 
by  them  amply  sufficient  to  secure  to  the  public  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
best  books.  Others,  who  did  not  go  quite  so  far,  maintained  that  the  exist- 
ing term  tmder  the  Act  of  Q-eorge  the  Third — "  an  Act  to  amend  the  several 
Acts  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning  by  securing  the  Copies  and  Copyright 
of  printed  Books  to  the  Authors  of  such  Books  and  their  Assigns" — ^was  amply 
sufficient  for  the  remuneration  of  authors.  Others  more  reasonably  opposed 
Serjeant  Talfourd's  Bill,  upon  the  ground  that  the  term  which  he  suggested 
woiild  in  many  cases  give  a  monopoly  for  eighty  years  and  even  for  a  hundred 
years.  There  was  a  class  of  publishers  then,  as  there  always  will  be,  who 
were  only  debarred  by  the  laws  against  piracy  from  reducing  to  practice  the 
philosophical  theory  that  an  author  should  work  for  nothing,  to  make  books 
cheap.  One  of  these  kept  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  original  date  of  a 
publication  by  a  living  author,  and  could  calculate  the  chances  of  his  life 
according  to  the  most  trustworthy  tables  of  mortality.  There  was  a  worthy 
citizen  and  merchant-taylor  of  London  of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
kept  a  most  exact  register  of  the  funerals  of  the  great  and  wealthy  in  his 
time.  It  was  in  the  way  of  .business,  for  he  was  "  a  furnisher  of  funeral 
trappings."  t  So  was  it  in  the  way  of  business  that  the  industrious  publisher 
of  Cheapside  in  the  days  of  Queen  Yictoria  recorded,  with  Christian  satis- 
faction, the  final  release  of  those  who,  after  long  battling  with  fortune,  left, 

*  We  shall  in  part  supply  this  deficiency  by  appending  to  this  chapter  a  Table  supplementary 
to  that  before  giTen,  pp.  138  to  188. 
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by  the  expiry  of  their  copyright,  no  heritable  title  to  the  property  which 
they  had  created.  Such  encouragera  of  learning  stoutly  petitioned  againat 
any  alteration  of  the  law.  There  were  few  petitions  for  the  Bill,  but  there 
was  one  which  amused  and  edified  the  House  of  Commons  in  1839.  Of  thia 
remarkable  and  characteristic  document  we  give  a  sentence  or  two :  "  The 
petition  of  Thomas  Oarlyle,  a  writer  of  books,  Humbly  showeth,  That  your 
petitioner  has  written  certain  books,  being  incited  thereto  by  various  innocent 
or  laudable  considerations,  chiefly  by  the  thought  that  said  books  might  in 

the  end  be  found  to  be  worth  something That  your  petitioner 

does  not  undertake  to  say  what  recompense  in  money  this  labour  of  hia 
may  deserve :  whether  it  deserve  any  recompense  in  money,  or  whether  money 
in  any  quantity  could  hire  him  to  do  the  like.  That  this  his  labour  has  found 
hitherto,  in  money  or  money's  worth,  small  recompense  or  none :  that  he  is 
by  no  means  sure  of  its  ever  finding  recompense  :  but  thinks,  that,  if  so,  it 
will  be  at  a  distant  time,  when  the  labourer  will  probably  no  longer  be  in 
need  of  money,  and  those  dear  to  him  will  still  be  in  need  of  it.*' 

The  various  discussions  on  the  Copyright  Bill,  during  five  sessions  of  par- 
liament, brought  forward  many  curious  points  of  literary  history.  The 
almost  universal  range  of  the  learning  of  Mr.  Macaulay  had  a  great  effect  in 
inducing  the  House  in  1841  to  reject  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Bill.  He 
argued  against  the  public  injury  of  a  monopoly  of  sixty  years  that  the  boon 
to  authors  would  be  a  mere  nullity,  but  that  considered  as  an  impost  upon 
the  public  it  would  be  a  very  serious  and  pernicious  reality.  He  maintained 
that  there  would  be  the  dianger  that,  when  an  author's  copyright  should 
remain  for  so  long  a  period  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants,  many  valuable 
works  would  be  totally  suppressed  or  grievously  mutOated.*  On  that  occa- 
sion Serjeant  Talfourd*s  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  seven.  Hia  long- 
continued  advocacy  of  the  extension  of  copyright  is  held  to  have  been  unsuo- 
cessful  "  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Macaulay  who,  strange  to  aay, 
strained  every  nerve  to  defeat  a  measure  calculated  to  give  independence  to  a 
class  of  which  he  himself  was  so  bright  an  ornament."  f  This  judgment 
upon  the  conduct  of  a  great  writer  towards  his  fellows  is  more  than  unkind, 
coupled  with  the  entire  suppression  of  the  fact  that  in  the  next  aesaion  of 
parliament  when  "  the  tardy  act  of  justice  was  done  to  literary  men,"  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  them  were  greatly  increased,  not  only  by  the  insertion 
of  clauses  known  to  have  originated  vnth  Mr.  Macaulay,  but  by  his  proposi- 
tion for  an  extension  of  time  more  practically  beneficial  than  that  propoaed  by 
lord  Mahon.  On  the  8rd  of  March,  1842,  his  lordship  obtained  permission  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  of  Copyright,  his  plan  being  that  the  existing 
torm  of  twenty-eight  years  should  stand — ^he  would  make  no  addition  to  the  term 
that  was  certain, — ^but  that  the  copyright  should  last  twenty-five  years  after 
the  author's  death.  Mr.  Macaulay  proposed  a  different  plan.  He  would  make 
no  addition  to  the  uncertain  term,  but  would  add  fourteen  years  to  the  twenty- 
eight  years  which  the  law  allowed  to  an  author.  The  illustrations  firom 
the  history  of  literature,  ancient  and  modem,  foreign  and  domestic,  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  brought  forward,  went  to  prove  that  the  most  valuable  works 

*  To  meet  this  possible  oonsequence  a  clause  was  introdaoed  in  the  Bill  of  1842. 
t  Alison — ••  History  of  Europe."  chap.  xli. 
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of  an  author  being  generally  produced  in  the  matur^ljjr  of  his  powers,  his 
proposition  would  give  a  longer  term  of  copyright  than  that  of  lord  Mahon. 
'*  To  Lear,  to  Macbeth,  to  Othello,  to  the  Faery  Queen,  to  Paradise  Lost, 
to  Bacon's  Novum  Organum  and  De  Augmentis,  to  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  to  Clarendon's  History,  to  Hume's  History,  to 
Gibbon's  History,  to  Smith's  AVealth  of  Nations,  to  Addison's  Spectators, 
to  almost  all  the  great  works  of  Burke,  to  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Q-randi- 
son,  to  Joseph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia,  and  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Waverley,  to  all  the  novels  of  sir  "Walter  Scott,  I  give  a  longer  term 
of  copyright  than  my  noble  friend  gives.  Can  he  match  that  list  ?  Does 
not  that  list  contain  what  England  has  produced  greatest  in  many  various 
ways,  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  eloquence,  wit,  skilful  portraiture  of  life 
and  manners?"*  Sir  Eobert  Peel  supported  the  amendment  upon  the 
original  proposal,  but  at  the  same  time  he  '*  admitted  the  weight  of  the 
argument  founded  upon  the  necessity  for  an  author  to  provide  for  his  family 
after  death,  and  on  this  account  he  should  be  glad,  if  possible,  to  combine 
the  two  propositions,  and  besides  the  forty-two  years  of  the  amendment,  to 
give  an  author's  family  a  right  for  seven  years  after  his  death."  Mr. 
Macaulay  was  against  this  suggestion.  The  proposition  for  the  term  of 
forty-two  years  certain  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine ;  that  for 
a  further  term  of  seven  years  commencing  at  the  time  of  the  author's  death 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty-eight.  The  extension  of  term  was  to 
apply  not  only  to  future  publications,  but  to  books  previously  published  in 
which  copyright  still  subsisted  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  There 
was  an  exception,  however,  in  cases  of  existing  copyright  to  the  extension  of 
the  term  to  be  enjoyed,  when  the  copyright  should  belong  to  a  publisher  or 
other  person  who  should  have  acquired  it  for  other  consideration  than  natural 
love  and  affection,  in  which  case  it  should  cease  at  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  term,  unless  the  extension  should  have  been  previously  agreed  to 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  author.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1842 
which  had  reference  to  an  increased  and  increasing  class  of  literary  works — 
cyclopaedias,  reviews,  magazines,  or  works  published  in  a  series  of  books  or 
parts — were  of  the  utmost  importance  both  to  the  interests  of  publishers 
and  of  authors,  which  interests,  rightly  understood,  are  one  and  the  same. 

There  were  no  attempts  to  conceal,  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  for  the 
extension  of  copyright,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  that  extension  was  to 
benefit  the  family  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  and  to  give  an  assurance  to  the 
venerable  age  of  Wordsworth  that  the  advantage  to  himself  or  his  family  in 
the  popularity  which  had  followed  his  early  period  of  neglect  would  not 
suddenly  cease.  In  the  Houso  of  Lords,  lord  Campbell,  who  warmly  ad- 
vocated the  Bill,  expressed  his  belief  that  the  copyright  of  some  of  the  works 
of  the  great  author  of  the  Waverley  novels  was  about  to  terminate,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  this  Bill  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  descendants 
of  that  illustrious  man  could  continue  to  occupy  Abbotsford.t  The  case 
with  regard  to  Scott's  works  was  this :  the  copyright  in  four  of  his  poems 
was  expired  at  the  passing  of  the  Act — the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  pub- 

♦  "  Macaulay's  Speeches,"  p.  255. 
■*•  Hansard,  toL  Iziii.  ool.  812. 
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lished  in  1805,  ceased  to  be  copyright  in  1833  ;  and  bo  Marmion  in  1836, 
Don  Boderick  in  1839,  Eokebj  in  1841.  The  copyright  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles  would  expire  in  1842,  when  the  copyright  of  Wayerlej  would  alao  be 
at  an  end.  It  was  a  favourite  argument  that  a  monopoly  such  as  was  con« 
tempkted  by  an  extended  period,  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  up  a  high 
price  in  books.  Lord  Mabon  very  truly  said,  that  "  the  general  difiiwion  of 
education,  and  the  desire  for  cheap  books  which  now  prevails,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  prices  being  unduly  raised  by  any  copyright  bilL'*  Under  the 
extended  term  of  forty-two  years,  the  copyright  of  Waverley  and  that  of 
six  or  seven  novels,  its  successors,  have  expired.  But  in  1862  those  pub* 
lished  between  1820  and  1826  still  remain  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
assignees  of  the  copyright.  It  was  truly  prognosticated  in  1842  that  tlie 
interests  of  booksellers  "  would  be  better  promoted  by  a  low  price  to  tiie 
multitude  rather  than  by  a  high  one  to  the  few."  Messrs.  Black  aro 
issuing  the  Waverley  novels  in  a  series,  of  which  three  volumes,  originallj 
published  at  a  guinea  and  a  half,  are  comprised  in  a  single  volume  at  one 
shilling.  The  case  of  Wordsworth  stands  thus : — he  died  in  1850  in  his 
eightieth  year.  The  old  law  gave  him  protection  during  his  life ;  but  it  was 
an  exceptional  case.  He  was  seventy-two  years  of  age  when  the  Act  of 
1842  was  passed.  Had  he  died  before  the  passing  of  that  Act  the  ^  Excur- 
sion" would  have  become  the  property  of  that  class  of  speculators  whose 
position  lord  Brougham  greatly  commiserated.  ''He  could  show  that  as 
much  as  five  thousand  pounds  had  been  expended  in  the  expectation  of  the 
expiration  of  copyrights.  A  man  was  perfectly  justified  in  making  such  pre- 
parations, and  might  already  have  filled  his  warehouses  with  the  intended 
publications.  Was  it  for  their  lordships  to  step  in  and  ruin  those  men  by  a 
sudden  change  of  the  law  P"*  In  the  debates  on  the  Copyright  Bill  the 
names  of  Coleridge  and  Southey  were  as  freely  used  as  those  of  Scott  and 
Wordsworth.  Serjeant  Talfourd  called  up  "  Coleridge  speaking  as  it  were 
i'rom  the  grave."  It  was  well  known  that  great  as  was  the  reputation  of 
Coleridge  in  his  latter  years,  "  if  the  income-tax  had  continued  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  the  collectors  of  it  would  have  had  a  sorry  recompense  for  the 
trouble  of  calling  upon  him  for  his  return."  t  Coleridge  has  himself  said, 
"  I  expect  neither  profit  nor  general  fame  by  my  writings ;  and  I  consider 
myself  as  having  been  amply  repaid  without  income."  {  At  the  time  of 
Coleridge's  death  in  1834,  the  copyright  of  many  of  his  poems  had  termi- 
nated with  his  own  life.  His  two  tragedies,  Christabel,  and  a  few  miscel- 
laneous po^ns,  had  one  or  two  years  of  legal  protection  left  to  them.  TTi« 
accomplished  nephew,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  and  the  poet's  gifted 
daughter,  the  wife  of  his  nephew,  were  engaged  in  producing  those  admkable 
editions  of  his  works  which  acquired  a  new  value  under  their  hands.  In 
these  labours  of  affection  were  included  a  new  edition  of  The  Eriend. 
The  protection  of  the  existing  law  was  thus  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  violat- 
ing bands  of  literary  traders  from  these  bequests  to  posterity.  But  the  new 
law  of  1842  enabled  these  labours  to  be  completed  by  another  son,  BerwenL 

♦  Hansard,  vol.  IxiiL  col.  802. 

+  ADonymouB  Letter,  attributed  to  ''  a  most  illostrioiiB  pen**  by  the  *' Quarterly  fieview^  ' 
Tol.  Ixix.  p.  225. 
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We  have  tlius  a  monument  raised  to  the  father's  memory  in  cbmplete 
editions  of  his  works,  which  acquired  a  new  commercial  yalue  when  the 
world  had  arrived  at  a  j aster  appreciation  than  daring  his  life  of  that  com- 
bination of  the  poetical  and  philosophical  faculty  whicli  rendered  him  one  of 
the  roost  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  Southej,  the  earl j  associate  in  literary 
enterprise  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  was  in  1842  in  a  condition  of  un- 
consciousness as  to  the  various  modes  in  which  his  name  was  connected  with 
the  copyright  question.  His  overtasked  intellect  had  given  way  a  few  years 
before,  and  he  was  quite  insensible  to  what  was  said  in  parliament  by  friends 
or  foes— equally  indifferent  to  the  just  eulogies  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  or 
to  the  vulgar  ridicule  of  Mr.  Wakley.  This  gentleman — who  not  only  held  a 
coroner's  inquest  in  a  jocose  fashion  upon  *^  mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead," 
but  volunteered  an  appraiser's  estimate  of  the  market  value  and  the  proper 
remuneration  of  living  authors— called  upon  the  House  not  to  be  led  away 
by  sentimental  tales.  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  answered  the  member  for 
Finsbury,  that  when  he  talked  of  sentimental  tales  he  must  have  heard  the 
tale  of  a  man  of  the  purest  and  highest  life,  who  was  distinguished  in  many 
walks  of  literature, — a  poet,  a  historian,  a  critic, — he  must  have  heard  that 
this  man  was  at  present  bereft  of  his  great  mind,  and  that  his  family  were 
▼ery  dependent  for  their  future  comfort  on  the  event  of  the  debate  of  that 
night.* 

Dismissing  the  individual  consideration  of  the  influence  upon  the  fortunes 
of  their  representatives  effected  by  the  Copyright  Bill  of  1842,  we  may  briefly 
recapitulate  the  names  of  a  few  eminent  writers,  belonging  to  what  is  called 
the  Georgian  era,  who  had  then  recently  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Of  poets, 
Orabbe  had  died  in  1832 ;  James  Hogg  in  1835.  Of  novelists,  John  Oalt  had 
died  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Whilst  Scott  was  in  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  delineator  of  the  past  manners  of  his  countrymen,  Gait  was  noting 
with  minute  accuracy  the  domestic  characteristics  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
Scotland  in  his  own  day.  The  Ayrshire  Legatees  was  published  in  1820  ; 
the  Annals  of  the  Parish,  which  appeared  in  1821,  established  Gait's  repu- 
tation. More  interesting  perhaps  at  the  present  time  than  either  of  these  is 
bis  Lawrie  Todd.  This  is  not  only  the  true  picture  of  a  Scotchman  in 
America,  but  a  most  graphic  representation  of  the  extraordinary  process  by 
which  mighty  cities  have  grown  up  in  the  forest  and  the  swamp.  The  per- 
severing labours  of  adventurers  such  as  the  **  splorifying"  Lawrie  have,  during 
the  last  half  century,  built  miserable  shanties  on  the  bank  of  many  a  solitary 
river  which  has  now  its  vast  quays  and  warehouses — ^large  constituent  parts 
of  a  mighty  empire ;  yet  an  empire  too  extensive  not  ultimately  to  be  seps- 
rated  by  conflicting  interests,  although  long  held  together  by  the  silken  thread 
of  a  federal  union.  Theodore  Hook  died  in  1841.  He  was  essentially  the 
novelist  of  those  manners  which  came  to  an  end  very  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Georges.  The  elever  youth,  of  whom  the  Begent 
declared  that  *^  something  must  be  done  for  Hook" — ^not  for  his  wisdom  or 
his  virtue,  but  for  his  powers  of  mimicry — had  five  years  in  the  Mauritius  of 
luxurious  gratification  out  of  his  enormous  salary  as  Accountant-general  of 
the  colony.    He  returned  to  England  a  defaulter  rather  from  carelessness  than 

*  Haniard,  vol.  hcL  ed.  1380. 
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dishonesty ;  and  from  1824  to  1841  vrrote  some  dozen  novels,  whose  aggregate 
Yolumes  amount  to  forty.  These  productions  constitute  an  important  item  ib 
the  collection  known  as  *'  Standard  Novelists."  If  a  reader  unacquainted  with 
the  literature  of  the  last  generation  were  to  open  these  novels,  from  Sayings 
and  Doings  to  G-ilbert  Gumey,  and  therein  expect  to  find  a  ^'  standard'* 
of  wit  or  humour — even  of  that  worldly  wisdom  which  results  firom  a  laige 
observation  and  clearsighted  estimate  of  manners — we  apprehend  that,  reason- 
ing from  a  part  to  the  whole,  he  would  come  to  very  unsound  conclusions  npoB 
the  literary  characteristics  of  an  age  that  had  produced  Maria  Edgeworth  and 
Jane  Austen.  Hook's  novels  are  essentially  u*tificial.  He  was,  we  trust,  the 
last  of  that  race  of  authors  who,  without  being  the  hired  servants  of  the  great, 
found  a  pl^ce  at  their  tables  for  the  sole  purpose  of  contributing  to  their 
amusement,  like  the  jesters  of  the  middle  ages ;  the  last  of  those  who^ 
indulging  the  belief  that  they  were  valued  in  their  higher  capacity  as  men  of 
letters,  arrogated  a  place  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  devoted  all  their  smaH 
powers  of  ridicule  to  depict  the  violations  of  the  conventionalities  amongst 
the  middle  classes.  Hook  was  almost  the  last  of  what  was  called  the  '^  silver^ 
fork  school.*'  It  was  a  school  that  flourished  before  Aeform-bills  and  rail- 
roads ;  and  its  disciples  long  persisted  in  their  ignorant  endeavour  to  paint 
the  domestic  life  of  the  flourishing  citizen  as  uniformly  vulgar,  and  in  their 
base  delineations  of  the  struggles  of  honest  poverty  as  revolting  and  dis- 
reputable. Every  invention  of  industry,  every  social  arrangement,  which  had 
a  tendency  to  put  high  and  low  on  a  level  of  convenience  and  comfort,  was 
hateful  to  such  writers  and  to  their  fashionable  admirers. 

At  the  time  when  Theodore  Hook  flourished,  in  company  with  a  host  of 
imitators  who  combined  the  dandyism  of  the  drawing-room  with  the  ignorance 
of  the  servants'  hall,  the  tone  of  periodical  criticism  was  as  essentially  artifi- 
cial as  the  novels  and  poems  which  it  held  up  to  popular  admiration.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  ephemeral  criticism  which  seized  only  upon  the 
amusing  portions  of  new  books  for  extracts  to  administer  to  a  lazy  taste  for 
the  superficial  and  exciting,  that  a  sort  of  antagonism  was  fomented  between 
the  class  who  desired  to  instruct  and  the  class  who  sought  only  to  amuse.  It 
was  the  same  dispute  which  Swift  has  so  happily  described  in  The  Battle  of 
the  Books,  between  the  Spider  and  the  Bee.  The  "  man  of  genius,"  as  he 
called  himself— and  every  small  critic  was  '*  a  man  of  genius"  as  well  as  the 
object  of  his  laudation — unconsciously  used  the  reproaches  of  the  Spider  to 
the  Bee  in  his  periodical  attacks  upon  the  literary  drudge — **  the  obscure 
literary  drudge  who  has  not  a  single  idea  in  his  head  save  what  he  filches 
from  the  British  Museum."  •  Swift's  Spider  was  a  self-producing  creature^ 
like  the  "man  of  genius."  The  "literary  drudge"  had  his  answer  in  the 
language  of  the  Bee,  who  claimed  to  be  the  nobler  creature  of  the  two,  in  his 
universal  range  bringing  home  honey  and  wax,  instead  of  feeding  and 
engendering  on  itself  and  producing  nothing  but  fly-bane  and  cob-web.  The 
"  compilers,"  as  they  were  sneeringly  called — and  ignorantly  called,  for 
what  great  historical  work,  for  example,  is  not  essentially  a  compilation — 
had  the  beat  of  the  battle  with  the  professors  of  "  la  Litterature  facile."  The 
habit  of  research,  which  could  not  be  sneered  down,    tended  to  prodoee 
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that  accuracy  which  gradually  became  necessary  in  jouraalism  and  even  in 
the  fashionable  novel.  The  value  of  drawing  from  nature  and  realities  had 
been  tested  by  the  example  of  a  young  writer  who  never  looked  upon  society 
OP  upon  "  still  life"  without  seeing  peculiarities  which  he  faithfully  repro- 
duced in  his  characters  and  scenes.  Dickens  at  once  threw  his  broad  day- 
light upon  the  "twilight  interim**  of  the  herd  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
in  prose  fiction.  "  The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease*'  could  no 
longer  hug  themselves  in  the  false  application  of  a  dictum  of  Burke*s  :  '^  It 
ia  the  nature  of  all  greatness  not  to  be  exact."  Instead  of  attempting  to 
verify  a  quotation,  the  usual  phrase  of  those  who  dabbled  in  history,  philo- 
sophy, or  criticism,  was,  when  they  misquoted,  "  We  perfectly  well  remember 
that  So-and-so  said.**  The  poets  and  novelists,  in  describing  a  landscape, 
never  attempted  to  look  upon  the  face  of  Nature.  Their  storms  and  their 
flunshine  were  derived  from  some  hazy  recollection  of  "  The  Seasons  ;**  their 
flowers  and  their  trees  would  have  puzzled  the  greatest  master  of  classification 
to  arrange  even  in  families.  They  gave  the  apple  blossom  to  the  pear,  and 
brought  the  wheat  into  ear  before  the  rye.  In  their  delineations  of  human 
character,  vague  generalities  took  the  place  of  the  nice  distinctions  of  passions 
and  humours  found  in  the  great  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  in  the 
great  novelists  of  the  first  half  of  the  Georgian  era.  Everything,  whether  in 
Nature  or  in  Art,  in  Science  or  in  Literature,  in  the  Manners  of  high  life  or  of 
low  life,  was  indistinctly  painted  in  their  ephemeral  manufacture  for  the  Cir- 
culating Library.  Their  style  was  made  up  of  a  barbarous  jargon  of  slip-slop 
English  interlarded  with  the  commonest  phrases  of  Prench  that  had  no  idio- 
matic meaning.  Occasional  dashes  of  slang  and  half-profanity  indicated  that 
the  old  rags  of  the  court-dress  of  Vice  were  still  the  patches  upon  the  easier 
and  neater  costume  of  the  age  which  had  succeeded  that  of  buckles  and  knee- 
breeches.  All  honour  to  a  higher  criticism,  and  to  the  nobler  aims  of  popular 
writers  following  the  increase  of  readers,  this  race  is  extinct.  Each  one  of  its 
many  genii  has  faded  into  vapour,  and  has  gone  into  a  bottle  to  be  sealed  up 
with  the  seal  of  Solomon. 

Little  as  there  was  of  philosophy  in  the  small  criticism  that  prevailed  in 
the  latter  time  of  George  the  Fourth,  it  might  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
popular  expression  of  distaste  to  the  doctrines  of  Utilitarianism,  which  were 
then  advocated  somewhat  dogmatically  in  many  influential  quarters.  The 
Utilitarian  creed  of  morals,  and  the  political  economy  creed  which  was 
aaaociated  with  it,  were  imperfectly  understood ;  and  they  thus  became 
to  eommoD  apprehensions  the  exponents  of  whatever  was  hard,  and  narrow, 
and  selfish,  in  a  view  of  human  actions  and  motives.  Some  of  the  disciples 
of  Bentham  and  Malthus  in  many  respects  did  great  injustice  to  the  real 
benevolence  that  was  at  the  root  of  the  principle  of  "  the  greatest  happiness 
lor  the  greatest  number,**  and  of  the  principle  that  mankind  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  faster  than  the  food  which  is  to  maintain  an  increasing  popu- 
lation. The  extreme  Utilitarians  could  aee  no  object  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  but  the  acquirement  of  something  that  would  conduce  to  worldly 
snccess.  With  them  the  Industrial  Arts  attained  their  highest  dignity  in 
ministering  to  the  satisfaction  of  physical  wants.  The  Beautiful  was  not  an 
essential  adjunct  to  the  Useful.  The  Utilitarian  teaching  had  many  important 
lesults  in  legislation  and  jurisprudence.    But  it  was  wholly  incompetent  to 
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deal  with  the  whole  realm  of  thought.  Literature  refused  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  a  new  school  that  soon  produced  its  pedants  in  abundance.  Out 
of  the  contests  of  thirty  or  forty  years  has  grown  up  a  school  of  compromise 
which  best  reflects  the  character  of  our  age. 

It  has  been  expressively  said,  *'  All  Literature  is  more  or  leas  both  an  effect 
and  a  cause,  both  a  product  and  a  power.  It  both  follows  and  leads.  It 
takes  an  impulse  from  its  age,  and  it  also  giyes  an  impulse  to  its  age."  ^ 
The  amount  of  the  impulse  which  literature  imparts  to  an  age  muat,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  depend  upon  the  genius  of  the  writers.  The  opiniona 
and  feelings  of  an  age  are  sometimes  so  definite  and  so  strong,  that  the  most- 
original  thinker  is  moulded  by  them  into  a  participation  with  the  prevailing 
modes  of  thought,  so  that  at  one  time  every  form  of  literature  is  higblj 
coloured,  and  at  another  time  all  its  tints  are  neutraL  Ghradually  the  pris-^ 
matic  colours  become  blended  into  an  equable  light,  as  the  political  and 
religious  contentions  of  a  stirring  period  fade  away  into  something  approach- 
ing a  catholicity  of  opinion.  A  period  of  quietude  succeeds  a  period  of 
excitement.  After  the  outburst  of  fiery  writing  produced  by  the  Freneb* 
Bevolution,  English  literature  became  for  the  most  part  Conservative.  After 
the  agitation  of  Parliamentary  Beform  had  come  to  an  end,  writers  as  well 
as  statesmen  became  tolerant  and  compromising.  The  liberal  author  was  not 
to  be  hunted  out  of  society  as  an  Infidel  and  a  Democrat ;  the  Conservative 
was  not  to  have  the  mob  raised  upon  him  as  a  slave  of  the  Aristocracy  and 
the  enemy  of  the  People.  One  principal  cause  of  this  approach  towards 
forbearance,  if  not  to  imion,  was  the  general  spread  of  intelligence.  Extreme 
opinions  flourish  amidst  popular  ignorance.  The  passions  and  prejudices  of 
sect  and  party,  during  a  long  period  of  contention  such  as  the  half  centuxy 
before  the  age  of  Victoria,  influenced  every  expression  of  thought  in 
Philosophy,  in  History,  in  Poetry,  in  Prose  Fiction.  It  came  at  length  to  be 
perceived  that  two  halves  of  any  domain  of  letters  are  not  equal  to  the- 
whole ;  that  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  could  not  be  advantageously  culti- 
vated apart  like  a  potato-field  and  a  flower  garden  ;  that  as  the  classical  and 
the  romantic  schools  of  the  French  drama  were  gradually  blending,  so,  in 
History,  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  the  Picturesque  to  the 
Novelist,  and  the  Literal  to  the  Chronicler ;  that  Poetry  would  acquire  a  new 
charm  by  an  infusion  of  the  real  with  the  imaginative,  as,  rightly  implied, 
Fre-£aphaelism  would  work  out  a  needful  reform  in  the  highest  and  the 
humblest  Art.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  indicate  this  change,  without 
attempting  any  formal  illustration  of  the  progress  of  all  literature  in  the 
present  generation  towards  a  certain  homogeneousness. 

Of  the  Historians  of  this  period  those  who  have  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  upon  their  age  have  been  Henry  Hallam,  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  As  the  office  of  historian  has  a  wider  range 
than  the  description  of  public  events,  each  of  these  writers  was  also  Essayist 
and  Critic.  Their  modes  of  treating  the  Past  and  the  Present  were  as  essen* 
tially  diflerent  as  their  mental  characteristics.  G-uizot  has  described  with 
more  than  ordinary  animation  a  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey  in  1840  in 
which  Macaulay  was  his  cicerone.    During  three  or  four  hours  they  walked 
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together  through  thif  monumental  gallery  of  the  English  nation.  ''At 
every  step,'*  says  the  memoir- writer,  "  I  stopped,  or  Mr.  Macaulay  stopped 
xne.  Sometimes  answering  my  questions,  sometimes  anticipating  them,  he 
explained  to  me  an  allegorical  sculpture,  he  recalled  to  me  a  forgotten  fact, 
he  related  to  me  an  anecdote  little  known,  he  recited  to  me  some  fine  passage 
from  the  poet  or  the  orator  at  whose  name  we  paused.  ...  As  the 
great  dead  of  Italy  throng  around  the  passage  of  Dante,  so  the  most  illus- 
trious personages  of  English  History  and  Literature  came  out  of  their  tombs 
before  me,  at  the  voice  of  a  representative  full  worthy  of  them.*'  *  From 
the  stores  of  his  prodigious  memory  Macaulay  thus  improvised  the  learning 
which  he  elaborated  in  his  writings.  This  eloquent  monologue — for  who 
that  knew  the  illustrious  cicerone  could  doubt  that  his  ordinary  monologue 
would  in  such  a  position  almost  become  an  oration — this  monologue  was 
uttered  some  seven  years  before  the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
**  The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II."  The  great 
purpose  of  that  History  had  been  long  seething  in  the  mind  of  him  who,  in 
his  earliest  writings,  exhibited  "  his  tendency  to  concentrate  his  thoughts 
upon  a  single  subject, — the  rescue  of  our  native  English  liberties  from  the 
futile  and  wearisome  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  consolidation  of  those 
liberties  by  the  settlement  of  the  Eevolution."  t  If  the  subject  had  been 
in  his  mind  from  the  time  when,  in  1824,  he  wrote  in  "  Knight's  Quarterly 
Magazine"  his  "  Conversation  between  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley  and  Mr.  John 
Milton  touching  the  great  Civil  War,"  the  mode  of  treating  it  was  also  in 
his  mind  when,  in  1828,  he  wrote  in  ^  The  Edinburgh  Beview"  his  article 
on  ''  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Henry 
YII.  to  the  death  of  George  II.  by  Henry  Hallam."  He  therein  complains 
that  we  have  good  historical  romances  and  good  historical  essays ;  that  the 
imagination  and  the  reason  have  made  partition  of  that  province  of  literature, 
and  hold  their  respective  portions  in  severalty,  instead  of  holding  the  whole 
in  common.  "  To  make  the  past  present^"  he  says,  "  to  bring  the  distant 
near,  to  place  us  in  the  society  of  a  great  man  or  on.  the  eminence  which 
overlooks  the  field  of  a  mighty  battle,  to  invest  with  the  reality  of  hiiman 
flesh  and  blood  beings  whom  we  are  too  much  inclined  to  consider  as  per- 
sonified qualities  in  an  allegory,  to  call  up  our  ancestors  before  us  with  all 
their  peculiarities  of  language,  manners,  and  garb,  to  show  us  over  their 
houses,  to  seat  us  at  their  tables,  to  rummage  their  old-fiishioned  wardrobes, 
to  explain  the  uses  of  their  ponderous  furniture,  these  parts  of  the  duty 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  historian  have  been  appropriated  by  the  his- 
torical novelist.  ...  Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  us  a  novel ;  Mt.  Hallam  a 
critical  and  argumentative  history.  Both  are  occupied  with  the  same  matter. 
But  the  former  looks  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  sculptor.  His  intention  is  to 
give  an  express  and  lively  image  of  its  external  form.  The  latter  is  an 
anatomist.  His  task  is  to  dissect  the  subject  to  its  inmost  recesses,  and  to 
lay  before  us  all  the  springs  of  motion  and  all  the  causes  of  decay."  {  It 
was  for  Macaulay,  by  a  wonderful  combinaticm  of  the  two  great  attributes  of 
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History  and  Somance,  to  build  up  a  narrative  that  with  the  greatest  power  of 
charming  the  Fancy  compelled,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  Bubmisaion  of 
the  Eeason.  Where  he  fails  it  is  where  he  is  carried  away  by  the  ardonr 
of  his  political  feelings  and  habits  of  thought,  losing  the  historian  in  the 
partizan.  But  this  total  surrender  to  an  overwhelming  impulse  in  some 
degree  ensured  his  triumph.  It  required  no  ordinary  amount  of  energy  to 
turn  the  young  men  and  maidens  who  had  been  nurtured  upon  Hume,  from 
a  sickly  sympathy  with  discrowned  Stuarts  and  plotting  Jacobites ;  to  give 
them,  in  the  place  of  that  sugar-candy  of  History  which  sees  nothing  but  the 
misfortunes  of  the  great  and  forgets  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  lowly, 
some  more  nourishing  diet — some  diet  fitter  for  a  great  free  people.  His 
view  of  the  Bevolution  *  and  of  the  character  of  William  of  Orange  was 
producing  its  effects  when  Prince  Albert,  vrith  the  moral  courage  and 
sagacity  that  were  his  by  nature  and  education,  said,  in  a  large  meeting  of 
Churchmen  on  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  "  This  society  was  first  chartered  by  that 
great  man  William  the  Third — the  greatest  sovereign  this  country  has  to 
boast  of."  Some  of  the  Churchmen  winced,  and  thought  of  Sacheverell  and 
right  divine. 

If  Macaulay  were  not  always  impartial  himself,  he  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  value  of  impartiality.  He  characterizes  Mr.  Hallam*s  "  Constitutional 
History"  as  eminently  judicial — summing  up  with  a  steady  impartiality, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing,  exaggerating 
nothing.  But  Hallam  in  his  impartiality  seldom,  we  may  perhaps  say  never, 
compromises  the  great  cause  of  freedom  and  toleration  by  an  indiscreet 
acceptance  of  the  creeds  of  despotism  disguised  under  the  sentimentalism  of 
loyalty,  and  the  creeds  of  bigotry  anathematizing  heresy  and  schism.  Under 
his  somewhat  cold  and  dry  expositions  there  is  a  solid  foundation  of  liberal 
and  generous  sentiment ;  a  profound  reverence  for  truth ;  a  deep  respect  for 
popular  rights,  measured,  however,  by  a  natural  dread  of  extreme  democratic 
opinions.  In  the  work  which  preceded  his  Constitutional  History — "  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages," — ^there  is  more  of  colour  filling  up  the  clear  out- 
line ;  but  he  has  a  distinct  perception  of  the  task  before  him.  Its  limited 
extent,  its  character  of  dissertation  rather  than  of  narrative,  "  must  neces- 
sarily preclude  that  circumstantial  delineation  of  events  and  of  characters 
upon  which  the  beauty  as  well  as  usefulness  of  a  regular  history  so  mainly 
depends."  * 

Macaulay  is  well  described  as  "  having  knocked  out  the  brains  of  the 
Stuart  superstition."  t  The  third  eminent  historian  of  the  Victorian  era  has 
done  something  more  than  aid  in  this  salutary  work  of  destruction — ^he  has 
taught  us  how  to  appreciate  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  sons — warrior, 
statesman,  patriot — and  yet  king-killer.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  cleared  away  the 
rubbish  that  two  centuries  had  accumulated  round  the  memory  of  Cromwell ; 
and  has  raised  for  him  a  monument  that  will  endure  when  some  of  the  marble 
shall  have  perished  amongst  which  his  statue  has  no  place.  Partizan  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  is,  he  is  not  the  partizan  of  party.     His  reverence  is  for  the  indir 
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yidual.  He  bows  before  intellectual  power  of  which  it  is  the  nature  gene« 
rally  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  fortune  ;  and  thus  by  some  he  is  held  in  his 
hero-worship  to  be  the  idolater  of  success  rather  than  of  virtue.  Unques- 
tionably his  contempt  for  the  weak  is  somewhat  too  decided — for  those  who 
halt  between  two  opinions — for  those  who  compromise  the  right  with  the 
expedient.  Shams  and  un veracities,  that  absolutism  rides  over,  are  the  abomi- 
nations of  a  balancing  age  which  it  is  his  business  to  underrate.  With  a 
style  which  is  well  suited  to  tbe/)riginal  character  of  his  mind  in  its  forcible 
quaintness  and  occasional  ruggedness,  there  is  no  writer  of  narrative  who  has 
a  greater  command  of  that  descriptive  power  which  combines  the  rush  of  the 
poet  with  the  minuteness  of  the  naturalist — the  hawk's  swoop  with  the 
hawk's  vision.  Amongst  writers  professedly  aiming  at  word-pictures  there 
can  no  passages  be  found  more  eminently  picturesque  than  many  which  arrest 
the  reader  and  hold  him  captive  in  the  *'  French  Bevolution  "  and  in  the 
"  Cromwell." 

The  "  History  of  England  "  of  Dr.  Lingard  comes  down  to  the  Bevolu- 
tion of  1688.  The  author,  a  Boman  Catholic  divine,  could  not  be  expected 
to  deal  with  the  great  ecclesiastical  reforms  of  three  centuries  without  a 
leaning  to  the  opinions  of  his  own  Church.  But  he  is  worthy  of  all  respect 
for  his  abstinence  from  any  attempts  to  proselytize,  and  for  his  general  fair- 
ness in  commenting  upon  the  documents  upon  which  he  claims  the  merit  of 
having  founded  his  narrative.  If  bis  professed  endeavour  to  separate  himself 
as  much  as  possible  from  every  party  be  not  always  successful,  we  may  accept 
his  declaration  that  he  is  not  conscious  to  himself  of  any  feeling  which 
should  induce  him  to  pervert  the  truth.*  The  "  History  of  Scotland,"  of 
Patrick  Eraser  Tytler,  is  another  of  those  valuable  works  which  are  based 
upon  authentic  materials.  The  narrative  is  brought  down  to  the  Union  of 
the  Crowns  in  1603.  Thus  dealing  with  events  that  are  not  only  obscure  in 
the  hands  of  the  early  narrators,  but  surrounded  in  all  narratives,  ancient  or 
modern,  with  a  haze  of  national  prejudice,  Mr.  Tytler  has  succeeded  in  telling 
a  great  story  in  a  just  spirit — not  in  an  unpatriotic  spirit,  but  with  a  con- 
viction that  the  historian's  duty  may  be  best  performed  by  looking  at  the 
Fast  without  surrendering  his  faith  to  legends  and  traditions  which  only 
represent  the  violence  of  semi-barbarous  times.  Over  the  Anglo-Saxon 
History  new  streams  of  light  have  been  thrown  by  the  learning  of  Sir 
Erancis  Palgrave  and  of  John  Mitchell  Kemble.  The  "  Historical  Essays  '* 
of  John  Eorster,  particularly  those  on  "The  Grand  Bemonstrance  of 
1641,"  and  "  On  the  Civil  Wars  and  Oliver  Cromwell,"  form  a  valuable 
supplement  to  those  **  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen "  which 
appeared  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  distinguished  literary  career.  Lord 
Mahon's  "  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  1783,"  filled  up  a 
considerable  gap  in  our  historical  narratives  of  particular  eras  which  require 
to  be  treated  with  fullness  of  detail.  This  is  a  work  which  is  safe  from  its 
conscientiousness ;  pleasing  from  its  equable  flow  rather  than  from  its  occa- 
sional brilliancy;  reflecting  the  mind  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
writer,  who  ordinarily  avoids  the  dogmatism  of  a  political  instructor,  and 
seeks  to  inform  rather  than  to  convince.     Lord   Brougham's  *'  Historical 

*  Preface— Fourth  Edition,  p.  ix. 
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Sketcbes  of  Statesmen  who  flourislied  in  the  time  of  George  III."  would  be 
out  of  nature  if  they  pretended  to  a  similar  calmness  and  reticence.  Yet, 
strong  as  thej  occasionally  are  in  their  language  and  tone,  and  therefore  the 
cause  of  much  controversy,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  orator  of  half  a 
century  has,  with  all  his  personal  and  party  antipathies,  a  deep  sympathy 
with  honesty  of  purpose,  a  profound  admiration  of  true  eloquence,  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  the  course  of  the  advisers  of 
the  CrowD,  when  the  functions  of  the  Constitutional  Sovereign  were  ill 
understood  in  the  lingering  superstitions  of  expiring  feudalism.  With  the 
exception  of  Sir  William  Napier's  grand  *'  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Peninsula,"  we  prefer  to  leave,  without  any  attempt  to  characterise  them,  the 
historical  narratives  of  our  own  immediate  times.  The  merits  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  and  of  Miss  Martineau  are  abundantly  recognized  by 
readers  who  properly  estimate  the  value  of  their  information,  without  being 
disturbed  by  the  opposite  political  tendencies  of  the  one  or  the  other.* 

The  field  of  historical  writing  is  too  wide  for  any  extension  of  these  im» 
perfect  notices  beyond  the  historians  of  our  own  country.  If  our  limits  would 
allow  we  might  devote  a  page  to  a  contrast  between  the  popular  History  of 
Greece  (Mitford's)  in  the  time  of  George  III.,  and  two  great  works  thus 
described  by  an  accomplished  scholar : — *'  Within  the  last  fifty  years  more  has 
been  done  by  both  English  and  foreign  scholars  to  elucidate  the  history  of 
Greece  than  at  any  former  period  since  the  revival  of  learning ;  and  the  results 
of  all  these  labours  are  two  English  works  on  the  history  of  Greece,  such  as  no 
other  nation  can  boast  of."  The  works  thus  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmits 
are  those  of  Bishop  Tbirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote.  The  one  was  commenced  in 
1835,  and  was  greatly  improved  in  1845 ;  the  other,  commenced  in  1846,  was 
completed  in  1856.  Dr.  Arnold's  "  History  of  £ome"  was  left  unfinished  in 
1842,  when  England  could  ill  afford  to  lose  a  man  of  the  purest  virtue  and 
the  highest  ability,  who  so  put  his  heart  into  what  he  did  that,  if  he  had  been 
longer  spared,  he  might  by  his  honest  sseal  have  reconciled  some  of  the  theo- 
logical difierences  of  his  time,  and  have  produced  a  nearer  approach  to  recon« 
cilement  between  democratic  and  aristocratic  politics.  He  died  when  these 
contests  appeared  to  threaten  formidable  convulsions  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
State. 

Dr.  Johnson,  **  speaking  of  the  French  novels,  compared  with  Bichard* 
son's,  said,  they  might  be  pretty  baubles,  but  a  wren  was  not  an  eagle." t 
The  Erench  novels  were  those  which  Gray  had  a  lazy  delight  in  dreaming  over 
as  he  lay  upon  a  sofa  in  his  college  rooms,  and  all  around  him  was  the  dull 
monotony  of  his  half  monastic  life.  Another  generation  turned  away  from 
Bichardson  and  knew  nothing  of  Crebillon.  Our  own  wrens  of  fiction  were 
hopping  about  and  chirruping  their  little  notes  on  every  side  in  the  quarter 
of  a  century  after  Johnson.  How  were  they  petted  in  every  parlour,  aye,  and 
in  every  kitchen,  in  another  half  century !  From  1816  to  1851  there  were  a 
hundred  new  works  of  prose  fiction  published  in  every  year.  J     Erom  1852  to 


•  For  obviong  rcasoss  we  would  only  point  ont  "The  Pictorial  History  of  Eogland**  u  i 
general  history  that  supplied  a  great  waut  at  the  begiunin^'  of  the  Queen  s  reign, 
t  BoBwell,  chap,  autiv.  1770. 
X  See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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1861,  it  may  fairly  be  coDJectured  that  tbeir  annual  namber  bad  doubled. 
To  catalogue  even  the  names  of  all  the  writers  of  our  own  day  in  this  depart- 
ment would  occupy  many  pages.  There  has  been  a  never-failmg  succession  of 
new  candidates  for  possible  profit — even  for  the  honour  alone  of  appearing  in 
print.  In  most  cases  born  and  dying  like  the  Mayfly,  they  were  perhaps  to  be 
envied  in  tbeir  one  day's  existence.  But  those  who  have  lived  through  many 
Springs  have  given  manifest  proof  that  their  long  lives  have  not  been  idle. 
Never  were  novelists  so  numerous ;  never  were  the  works  of  the  enduring 
ones  so  voluminous.  Shall  we  offend  sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  if  we  record 
that  he  began  writing  novels  in  the  seventh  year  of  G-eorge  the  Fourth,  and 
is  still  writing  novels  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Victoria, — ^that  there  is 
not  a  province  of  fiction  into  which  he  hns  not  made  a  foray,  and  carried 
off  the  richest  spoils?  Mr.  James  was  in  1825  aspiring  to  be  the 
imitator,  if  not  the  rival,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  had  scarcely  given 
np  his  especial  function  of  re-vivifying,  in  an  apparently  endless  series^ 

"  Great  heaps  of  ruinoaa  mortaliij,'* 

when  his  own  mortal  career  was  terminated  in  1860.  Captain  Marryat  did 
not  begin  to  write  till  he  was  nearly  forty,  and  he  died  when  he  was  fifty-six ; 
but  in  that  period  he  produced  a  novel  each  year.  Dickens  was  writing 
**  Sketches  by  Boz"  in  1836 ;  he  was  writing  *'  Great  Expectations"  in  1861. 
Of  his  voluminousness  it  may  be  suf&cient  to  say  that  his  eight  larger  serial 
stories,  according  to  a  typographical  estimate,  contain  nearly  double  the 
quantity  of  the  four  great  novels  of  Fielding  and  the  five  of  Smollett.  Ains- 
worth  published  "Bookwood"  in '1834;  he  is  still  lingering  around  prisons 
and  palaces  and  civic  banqueting-halls.  Thackeray  was  not  a  novelist  proper 
till  1846 ;  but  what  a  large  space  has  he  filled  in  the  world's  eye  during  the 
sixteen  years  between  "  Vanity  Pair"  and  the  "Adventures  of  Philip."  The 
Idleness  of  Authors  must  be  classed  with  the  false  beliefs  of  another  age. 

It  would  bo  as  manifestly  impossible,  as  it  would  be  unnecessary,  for  us 
to  follow  the  flights  even  of  the  eagles.  Many  there  are  who  cannot  b& 
classed  amongst  *'  the  little  birds,"  but  whose  names  we  can  only  indicate. 
Some  have  a  moderate  share  of  surviving  reputation,  such  as  the  novelists  of 
Irish  life,  John  Banim,  William  Garleton,  and  Charles  James  Lever. 
Chiu'lotte  Bront^,  who  first  awakened  the  world  to  an  appreciation  of  her 
remarkable  genius  in  1847,  has  been  too  prematurely  removed,  before  a  wider 
experience  might  have  mellowed  her  views  of  life  without  impairing  their 
originality.  A  greater  has  succeeded  to  the  elevated  seat  which  she  filled — 
the  authoress  of  "  Adam  Bede."  Let  us  proceed  to  a  few  general  observations 
upon  the  increased  and  increasing  prevalence  of  prose-fiction,  and  upon  its 
general  tendencies  in  obedience  to  the  character  and  influence  of  the  era  in 
which  its  writers  are  living. 

Superficially  considered,  an  age  of  novel-reading  might  be  pronounced  to 
be  an  idle  and  a  frivolous  age.  Yet  the  living  generation  is  far  more  hardly 
worked  than  the  generation  immediately  preceding ;  its  work  is  exhausting, 
*'  its  pace  is  killing,  compared  with  the  times  before  the  French  fievolution. 
Yet  the  age  is  not  frivolous,  as  in  other  times  and  other  countries,  for  it  is  a 
home-keeping  age,  and  its  pleasures  are  of  a  domestic  character.  And  home 
pursuits  and  habits  have  made  the  Novel  take  the  place  of  the  Comedy.    We 
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may  repeat  a  few  sentences  we  have  written  elsewhere :    "  It  is  remarkable 
how,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Novel  has  been  the  principal 
reflector  of  manners — how  the  players  have,  to  a  great  extent,  foregone  their 
function  of  beiog  '  the  abstracts  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time.'     It  was 
not  so  when  Fielding  and  Smollett  held  *  the  mirror  up  to  nature'  in  the 
modem  form  of  fiction,  whilst  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  took  the  more  ancient 
dramatic  method  of  dealing  with  humours  and  fashions.    The  stage  has  still 
its  sparkling  writers — ^England  is  perhaps  richer  in  the  laughing  satire  and 
fun  of  journalism  than  at  any  period.     But  the  novel,  especially  in  that  cheap 
issue  which  fiads  its  entrance  to  thousands  of  households,  furnishes  the  chief 
material  from  which  the  future  philosophical  historian  will  learn  what  were 
our  modes  of  thought  and  living — our  vices  and  our  follies — our  pretensions, 
and  our  realities — in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century."  •    The  severe 
moralist  of  ten  years  ago  might  say,  as  he  may  now  say,  that  the  Theatre  was 
a  rare  indulgence  for  the  middle  classes,  and  was  scarcely  accessible  to  the 
lower ;  but  that  the  Circulating  Library  was  sending  its  seductions  into  every 
household,  and  that  the  fictions  of  the  Monthly  Serial  and  the  Weekly  Sheet 
were  interfering  with  the  serious  thoughts  and  duties  of  life  amongst  all 
classes ;  that,  even  if  they  did  not  corrupt,  they  were  diverting  from  useful 
studies.     There  was  something  of  justice  in  this  harsh  estimate.    The  so- 
called  mischief,  which  before  the  age  of  Serials  was  confined  to  the  Circulating 
Library,  had  reached  the  humblest  ranks  in  the  Penny  Weekly  Sheets.    The 
popular  tendency  had  forced  upon  every  weekly  periodical  the  necessity  for 
introducing  fiction  in  some  form  or  other.     The  great  masters  of  fiction  did 
not  shrink  from  publishing  their  creations  in  weekly  or  monthly  fragments. 
The  humblest  hacks,  utterly  devoid  of  knowledge  and  abounding  in  bad  taste 
could  reproduce  all  the  forgotten  trash  of  the  Minerva  Press,  in  what  has  been 
called  the  Kitchen  literature.    Their  labours  were  crowned  with  an  enormous 
popularity  in  periodicals  which   founded    their   large  circulation  upon  a 
meretricious  cheapness.     Hence,  for  the  most  part,  a  deluge  of  stories  that, 
to  mention  the  least  evil  of  them,  abounded  with  false  representations  of 
manners,  drivelling  sentimentalities,  and  impossible  incidents.    The  apologist 
for  the  light  reading  of  his  time  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  ever-present  fact, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  readers  had  increased,  the  desire  of  the  mass 
of  the  population  had  been  rather  for  passing  amusement  than  solid  instruc- 
tion.    But  his  true  apology  would  be  founded  upon  another  ever-present 
fact.    The  labouring  people  of  this  country  were  labouring  harder  than  any 
other  people,  not  only  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  competition 
around  them,  but  through  the  energy  of  their  race.    The  middle  classes 
were  carried  along  that  stream  of  excitement  which  had  grown  from  the 
tranquil    course  of  Penham's  "Thames,"  "though  gentle,  yet  not  dull," 
into  the  rush  of  the   "swift    and  arrowy  Ehone."    The  quickened  Post, 
Bailways,  Telegraphs,  had  made  all  life  go  faster.     The  energies  of  all 
had  become  overtasked.     It  could  not,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  expected  that  much  of  the  reading  of  all  classes  should   have  been 
other  than  for   amusement.     Further,  when  it  was  considered  how  com* 
{)aratively  recent  had  been  the  training  for  any  reading  amongst  a  lai*ge 

♦  **  Half  Hours  with  the  best  Authors,"  vol.  iv.  p.  482,  edit.  1848. 
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proportion  of  those  who  had  become  readers,  we  could  scarcely  look  for  a 
great  amount  of  serious  application  in  their  short  leisure  after  a  hard 
working  day.  The  entertainment  which  was  presented  to  all  whether  in  the 
shape  of  a  shilling  novel  or  a  penny  journal  was  not  debasing ;  it  might 
enfeeble  the  intellect,  but  it  did  not  taint  it.  We  had  got  beyond  the 
scurrilous  stage — the  indecent  stage — the  profane  stage — the  seditious  stage,. 
of  cheap  Miscellanies. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  prose  fiction  of  our  age,  in  regard  to- 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  sturdy  utilitarian  to  deny  that  it  has 
accomplished  higher  ends  than  the  supply  of  mere  amusement. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth  there  was  a  lady 
whose  zeal  as  a  political  and  social  teacher  has  been  unwearied,  who  came 
suddenly  upon  the  world  as  a  writer  of  an  extensive  series  of  tales,  having  a 
more  distinct  purpose  than  other  works  of  imagination.  Her  purpose  was  to- 
teach  political  economy  through  fiction : — 

'*  So  we,  if  children  yoiiDg  diaeaaed  we  find, 

Anoint  with  sweets  the  veoers  foremost  parts, 
To  make  them  taste  the  potions  sharp  we  give.**  * 

Miss  Martineau  had  small  encouragement  in  the  onset  of  her  adventure. 
Paternoster  Bow  would  willingly  have  bargained  for  the  sugar  on  the  edge  of 
the  cup  without  the  physic  within.  Gray's  Inn  Square,  wherein  dwelt  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  believed  that  the  sweets 
would  impair  the  efficacy  of  the  physic.  At  length  a  somewhat  obscure 
sectarian  publisher  made  a  bidding ;  and  a  little  volume  was  cast  upon  the 
world  entitled  ''Illustrations  of  Political  Economy.  No.  1.  Life  in  the 
Wilds :  A  Tale."  Without  intermission  for  more  than  two  years  came  out 
every  month  a  new  Tale,  with  a  short  "  Summary  of  Principles"  indicated 
therein.  The  success  was  complete.  "  I  take  my  stand  upon  Science,"  said 
the  now  popular  authoress.  ''  The  sciences  on  which  I  touch  bear  no  relation 
to  party."  Without  inferring  that  Miss  Martineau  did  not  strenuously 
labour  to  fulfil  what  she  considered  her  mission  as  a  teacher  of  political  and 
social  truths,  we  may  venture  to  believe  that  her  skilful  development  of  an 
interesting  story — her  great  power  of  assimilation,  by  which  local  images  and 
scenes  were  reproduced  as  if  they  had  been  the  result  of  actual  observation 
••—her  skilful  admixture  of  narrative  and  dialogue — her  ability  to  conceive  a 
character  and  to  carry  it  through  with  a  real  dramatic  power — that  these 
qualities  excited  the  admiration  of  thousands  of  readers,  who  rose  from  the 
perusal  of  her  monthly  volumes  without  the  ''  Principles"  having  taken  the 
slightest  hold  upon  their  minds.  Her  triumph  as  a  novelist  was  the  more 
remarkable  as  her  purpose  was  a  mistake  in  Art.  It  was  the  same  mistake 
that  Joanna  Baillie  made  in  her  ''  Plays  on  the  Passions."  As  it  was  a 
mistake  to  make  the  conduct  of  a  drama  wholly  rest  upon  the  exhibition  of 
one  intense  master  passion,  it  was  also  a  mistake  to  conduct  a  novel  so  as  to 
lay  aside  most  of  the  modifying  social  circumstances  which  would  divert  the 
progress  of  the  action,  and  render  a  denouement  according  to  scientific  laws 
at  least  improbable.    ^Nevertheless,  we  hold  these  remarkable  little  books  to^ 

*  Taaso— Fairfaxes  tmnilation — ^book  i.  oanto  8. 
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have,  in  a  considerable  degree,  led  the  way  in  the  growing  tendency  of  all 
novel-writing  to  extend  the  area  of  ita  search  for  materials  upon  which  to 
build  a  story,  and  to  keep  in  view  the  characteristic  relations  of  rich  andpooTy 
of  educated  and  uneducated,  of  virtuous  and  vicious,  in  our  complicated  state 
of  society,  so  as  to  bring  all  classes  and  conditions  nearer  to  each  other  in  the 
exposition  of  a  common  humanity  prescribing  a  common  brotherhood.    This 
was  the  great  benefit  to  his  age  which  Charles  Dickens  has  accomplished, 
without  having  a  ground  of  scientific  •"  Principles*'  for  his  social  pictures — 
indeed,  sometimes  too  ostentatiously   despising  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy  in  his  search  after  a  broader  foundation  for  lessons  to  be  implied 
by  his  readers  rather  than  enforced  upon  them.     Whatever  be  the  political 
or    theological    opinions    of  the    more    prominent  novelists  of  the    Yic- 
torian  era,  no  one,  even  twenty  years  ago,  could  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  the  one  solemn  and  imperative  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
these   days  is   to   act    upon    the    precept    of  '*  Blessed  is  he  that  con* 
^idereth  the  poor," — to  act  upon  it,  not  in  the  spirit  of  alms-giving,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood.      To  understand,  wherever  possible, 
what  are  the  habitual  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ; 
to  go  to  the  root  of  that  isolation  which  separates  the  receiver  of  wages  from 
the  capitalist ;  to  see  where  the  scientific  laws  which  regulate  Labour  and 
Capitid  press  unequally,  and  how  their  inevitable  tendency  to  a  segregation 
of  classes  can  be  modified ;  to  ascertain  what  is  the  true  nature  of  the 
popular  prejudice  which  requires  to  be  enlightened  on  political  questioni ; 
to  cast  away  all  undue  suspicion  of  democratic  opinions  and  of  religious 
dissent,  and  to  open  as  wide  as  prudence  may  prescribe  the  doors  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Church ;  lastly,  to  trace  crime  to  its  dens,  and  finding  out  how 
much  it  is  identified  with  misery  and  with  that  barbarism  which  sits  grim 
and  dangerous  by  the  side  of  civilisation,  to  abate  if  possible  the  want,  and 
to  remove  the  ignorance  before  the  dimness  of  the  child  becomes  the  total 
darkness  of  the  adult ; — such  are  the  duties  which  it  is  the  especial  honour 
of  many  of  the  present  race  of  our  writers  of  prose  fiction  to  have  success- 
fully inculcated.     They  have  brought  ub  to  know  our  fellows  in  the  great 
community  to  which  we  belong.    It  is  a  knowledge  which  promises  safety 
to  the  great  and  to  the  rich ;  to  the  landowner  and  the  merchant ;  to  the 
lawyer  and  the  divine;  to  all  who  serve  the  State  in  administrative  functions; 
to  the  secular  teacher,  and  even  to  the  abstracted  student  who  would  "  let 
the  world  slip :" — ''  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor ;  the  Lord  will 
deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble."    All  honour  to  those  beguilers  of  life's  dull 
hours  who  have  laboured  to  bring  us  all  to  a  knowledge  of  each  other  by 
repeated  efibrts,  such  as  those  of  Charles  Dickens ;  to  the  illustrious  females, 
such  as  Elizabeth  Gkiskell,  who  have  seen  in  this  work  an  especial  vocation ; 
to  a  band  of  manly  thinkers,  of  whom  Charles  Kingsley  is  the  type.     They 
have  their  reward,  though  not  a  complete  one,  in  seeing  the  great  change 
which  marks  the  difference  between  1831  and  1861.    The  author  of  "  Alton 
Locke,"  who,  from  his  recollections  of  twenty  years  ago,  drew  a  painful 
picture  of  the  hateful  severance  of  classet),  thus  describes  the  great  change 
which  presents  itself  to  his  view  in  1862 :  "  Before  the  influence  of  religion, 
both  Evangelical  and  Anglican  ;  before  the  spread  of  those  liberal  principles, 
founded  on  ccmmon  humanity  and  justice,  the  triumph  of  which  we  owe  to 
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the  courage  and  practical  good  sense  of  the  Whig  party ;  before  the  example 
of  a  Court,  virtuous,  humane,  and  beneficent ;  the  attitude  of  the  British 
apper  classes  has  undergone  a  noble  change.  There  is  no  aristocracy  in  the 
world,  and  there  never  has  been  one  as  far  as  I  know,  which  has  so  honour- 
ably repented,  and  brought  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance ;  which  has  so 
cheerfully  asked  what  its  duty  was,  that  it  might  do  it.  It  is  not  merely 
enlightened  statesmen,  philanthropists,  devotees,  or  the  working  clergy, 
hard  and  heartily  as  they  are  working,  who  have  set  themselves  to  do  good 
as  a  duty  specially  required  of  them  by  creed  or  by  station.  In  the  gene- 
rality of  younger  laymen,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  a  humanity  (in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word)  has  been  awakened,  which  bids  fair,  in  another  genera- 
tion, to  abolish  the  last  remnants  of  class  prejudices  and  class  grudges."  * 

The  novels  of  Mr.  Thackeray  are  signal  examples  of  a  great  change  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  prose  fiction.  When  Qarrick  played  Macbeth  in 
the  court  costume  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  pit  did  not  hiss  the  anachronism. 
When  the  bold  baron  of  the  Miuerva  Press  talked  to  his  ladye-love  in  the 
style  of  Sir  Popling  Flutter,  the  scene  of  their  passion  might  have  equally 
fitted  Alnwick  Castle  or  Sion  House.  The  trusting  reader  did  not  regard 
language,  or  costume,  or  local  colouring,  as  in  any  way  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  story  whether  of  the  15th  or  the  19th  century.  Mr. 
Thackeray  saw  the  great  vulgar  and  the  little  vulgar  of  the  Club  or  the 
Drawing-Boom,  when  he  first  looked  around  him  for  his  materials  for  satire, 
and  he  laid  them  bare  in  hid  "  Book  of  Snobs."  He  has  painted  the  passion 
for  notoriety,  the  childish  obtcntation,  the  sacrifice  of  comfort  for  show,  tho 
pride  that  goes  before  a  fall,  the  money-worship  of  the  scheming  mothers,  the 
flirtations  of  the  ambitious  daughters,  the  sycophancy,  the  hypocrisy,  the  selfish- 
ness of  his  own  age.  He  has  shown  the  same  inner  life  in  the  days  of  *'  two  pages 
and  a  chair,"  of  buckles  and  periwigs.  But  he  never  confounds  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Past  and  the  Present.  If  there  is  often  a  family  likeness  in  his 
portraits,  he  is  careful  to  individualize  them  by  peculiarities  characteristic  of 
the  shifting  ^hions  of  a  generation.  *'  The  Virginians  "  belong  to  the  time 
when  Decorum  sat  prim  and  solemn  by  the  side  of  Gkorge  and  Charlotte  at 
Kew ;  when  if  the  high-bom  wanted  an  occasional  frolic  with  Licentiousness 
they  were  perfectly  indifierent  to  the  effects  of  their  example  upon  the  swinish 
multitude  who  admiringly  looked  on.  "Vanity  Fair"  is  of  the  Begency, — 
its  noise  and  its  glitter, — the  constable  to  keep  order  in  the  crowd,  the 
profligacy  going  forward  where  justice  stands  hoodwinked  outside  the  door. 

If  any  attempt  only  to  indicate  those  who  have  taken  rank  amongst  the 
Novelists  of  the  Victorian  age  be  embarrassing  from  the  length  of  the  roll, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  Poets,  whose  name  is  legion.  The  elder,  such  as 
Bowles  and  Bobert  Montgomery,  will  not  be  numbered  by  future  critics  as 
belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  ephemeral  tribe  of  another  age  that  John- 
son's "  Lives"  have  rescued  from  oblivion.  Allan  Cunningham  and  Bryan 
Waller  Proctor,  who  belong  to  the  middle  period,  are  worthy  of  long  memory. 
A  younger  race  to  whom  we,  individually,  were  bound  by  ties  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse— Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed,  Sidney  Walker,  John  Moultrie, 
Derwent  Coleridge — ^may  perhaps  be  more  impartially  estimated  by  others, 

*  *•  Alton  Lookc^**  Prefiuw  to  fditiim  of  1862,  p.  vul 
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but  bj  none  witb  a  more  hearty  esteem  for  those  wbo  are  living,  and  with  a 
deeper  regret  for  those  who  were  too  prematurely  taken  awaj.  Ebenezer 
Elliott  will  be  remembered  for  more  enduring  qualities  than  are  displayed  in 
his  "  Corn  Law  Bhymes."  John  Clare  is  still  amongst  us  in  the  flesh,  but 
his  true  pictures  of  rural  life  and  of  the  peculiar  aspects  of  his  own  Midland 
scenery  will  never  again  delight  by  that  truth  and  freshness  which  stand  out 
amidst  the  imitative  and  conventional  herd.  Kichard  Monckton  Miines  has 
accomplished  the  very  difficult  feat  of  taking'a  really  distinguished  position  as  a 
poet,  without  impairing  his  usefulness  as  a  politician.  Bichard  Barham  was 
equally  successful  in  producing  the  most  humorous  Ibbliaux  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  without  compromising  his  character  as  a  clergyman  by  putting  on  the 
dress  of  a  Troubadour. 

Dramatic  Poetry  had  nearly  reached  its  culminating  point  when  Victoria 
came  to  the  throne.  Sheridan  Knowles,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Leigh  Hunt,  Thomas 
Noon  Talfourd,  James  White,  had  attained  a  well-merited  popularity,  before 
the  time  when  the  scene-painter  and  the  property-man  usurped  the  functions 
of  the  poet.  We  need  not  enlarge  upon  their  merits,  nor  contrast  them  with 
a  time  which  has  produced  no  drama  to  be  acted  which  is  likely  to  be  known 
after  it  has  dragged  through  a  brief  and  inglorious  life.  We  have  dramas  not 
for  the  stage ;  of  which  those  of  Henry  Taylor  may  be  mentioned  as  noble 
poems,  and  those  of  Bobert  Browning,  of  whom  we  have  presently  to  speak  in 
his  general  poetical  character,  as  vivid  dialogues  without  the  "business" 
which  makes  a  play. 

The  two  great  poets  who  came  early  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  fill  up  the  void  when  Byron,  and  Keats,  and  Shelley  had  passed 
away,  were  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Eobert  Browning.  Wordsworth,  Bogers, 
Crabbe,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  were  still  amongst  us  when  Tennyson, 
an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  published,  in  1830,  "  Poems, 
chiefly  lyrical."  Browning,  educated  at  the  University  of  London,  in  1835 
pubbsbed  "  Paracelsus."  Moving  onward  by  different  roads  towards  high 
excellence  and  permanent  fame,  each  is,  in  his  several  way,  a  representative  of 
our  age.  To  Browning  belongs  its  inquiring  and  sceptical  spirit ;  to  Tenny- 
son its  cultivation  of  the  home  affections,  its  sympathy  with  all  natural  emo- 
tions, whether  belonging  to  the  refined  or  the  uneducated.  To  Browning  it 
belongs  to  follow  Paracelsus  in  his  wanderings  through  continental  Europe^ 
to  see  Pippa  pass  in  the  Trevisan ;  to  be  in  Sardinia  with  Victor  Amadous 
and  Charles  Emmanuel ;  to  celebrate  Colombo's  Birthday  at  Cleves.  In  his 
greater  Dramas  and  his  Dramatic  Lyrics  nearly  all  his  scenes  are  laid  in 
foreign  lands  which  had  become  accessible  to  Englishmen  in  the  age  of  steam^ 
boats  and  railroads.  He  leaves  to  others  to  walk  in  English  lanes  and  amid 
English  trees.  This  is  the  landscape  amid  which  Tennyson  moves.  Where 
"  The  lady  of  Shalott"  dwells, 

'*  On  either  Bide  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye.** 

"  The  Gardener's  Daughter"  grew  amidst  meadows 

*'Dew7  fresh,  browsed  bj  deep-udder*d  kinc/* 
and  to  the  solitary  garden  comes 

"  The  windy  cUnging  of  the  minster  clock/* 
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When  the  poet  loaves  the  familiar  scenes  of  to-day  he  takes  us  into  the  same 
English  landscape  of  the  past.    We  look  upon  ''  King  Arthur*' 

**  Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea  ;** 

Oodiva,  "  clothed  on  with  chastity,"  rides  through  old  Coventry,  but  the 
poet  thinks  of  her  as  he  is  ''  waiting  for  the  train."  However  steadil} 
regarding  the  Past  and  glancing  at  the  Future,  he  has  still  the  great  nine« 
teenth  century  flashing  upon  his  mind : 

*'  Tet  I  doabt  not  through  the  ages  one  ioereasing  parpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns."  * 

Tennyson  looked  upon  the  transition  time  of  1832,  when  fear  of  change 
was  perplexing  the  old,  and  hopes  of  a  bright  future  were  leading  on  the 
young,  and  he  thought  of  his  country,  as 

''  A  land  of  settled  goyemment, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  'precedent.'* 

At  once  the  poet  of  progress  and  of  conservatism,  he  is  essentially  the 
representative  of  the  opinions  that  have  made  our  country  secure,  amidst  the 
war  of  Opinion  which  has  been  raging  all  around  us.  What  Shakspere  was 
to  the  age  of  Elizabeth  as  the  suggestive  poet  of  a  just  patriotism,  Tennyson 
is  to  the  age  of  Victoria. 

We  cannot  close  the  mention  of  our  Poets  without  adding  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett,  who  in  wedding  as  true  a  poet  as  herself — one  who  could 
walk  with  her  in  all  the  fields  of  learning — over  whose  thoughts  her  genius 
would  have  a  perceptible  influence — gave  a  double  immortality  to  the  name 
of  Browning.  Nor  must  we  forget  one  who  long  stood  alone  in  the  most 
remarkable  combination  of  humour  and  pathos,  which  gave  him  an  equal 
command  over  laughter  and  over  tears.  Thomas  Hood  was  a  poet  of  the 
rarest  genius ;  and  yet  he  was  classed  by  many  with  the  laborious  manu- 
facturers of  jokes  who  had  little  care  for  any  result  of  their  witticisms  other 
than  the  passing  smile.  Put  Hood's  ''Whims  and  Oddities"  by  the  side  of 
Colman's  "Broad  Grins,"  and  we  at  once  see  the  almost  immeasurable 
superiority  to  the  merely  grotesque  of  the  "  infinite  jest "  which  belongs  to 
the  "  most  excellent  fancy."  There  was  in  Hood's  table-talk  a  gravity,  almoaC 
amounting  to  melancholy,  which  surrounded  his  humour  with  a  halo  which 
added  to  its  charm  without  impairing  its  power.  It  was  the  same  with  his 
writings.  The  depth  of  his  sympathies  with  sorrow  and  suffering  burst  out 
in  his  latter  years  in  those  pathetic  lyrics  which  abided  in  the  memories  of 
many  who  were  then  coming  into  the  active  labours  of  life,  and  made  them 
thoughtful  about  more  things  than  money-getting.  The  economist  might 
say  that  "  Songs  of  the  Shirt"  presented  a  one-sided  picture  of  human  affairs. 
Bigid  moralists  might  affirm  that  the  frail  self-destroyer  might  better  be  left 
unwept.  Nature  triumphed.  We  believe  that  the  true  relations  of  Labour 
and  Capital,  and  the  just  limitations  of  Christian  sympathy  with  sin,  were 

•  "  Lockslej  nail." 
VOL  AiTi.— 265. 
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better  understood  bj  looking  at  tbe  exceptional  cases  wbicb  the  Poet  dimr 
in  his  day  of  sickness  and  poyerty. 

Hood  occasionallj  illustrated  his  writings  bj  his  own  sketches.  When  he 
died  a  remarkable  publication  was  in  its  full  vigour  in  which  the  Pen  and 
the  Pencil  were  united  to  present  the  ludicrous  aspects  of  human  life,  and  not 
seldom  the  serious  aspects  of  that  sorrow  which  seemed  to  spriug  from  legis- 
iative  indifference  to  social  evils.  ''  Punch*'  has  been  one  of  the  most  vital 
emanations  of  this  mixed  quality  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  reflective.  In 
this  school,  Douglas  Jerrold  first  took  that  hold  of  the  public  mind  which  his 
brilliant  wit,  his  ready  sarcasm,  and  his  real  benevolence,  long  commanded. 
In  this  school  Thackeray  first  won  his  spurs.  To  look  over  the  forty 
volumes  of  the  twenty  years*  existence  of  "  Punch,**  is  to  trace  the  political 
and  social  England  of  the  Victorian  era  through  a  medium  which,  if  the  age 
of  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts  could  have  tolerated  such  a  mirror,  would 
have  been  worth  a  wilderness  of  State  Papers,  such  as  we  are  now  rescuing 
out  of  the  dust  of  oblivion. 

We  have  thus  hastily  run  through  three  principal  classes  of  Literature 
which  have  been  "  both  an  effect  and  a  cause  '*  in  relation  to  their  age.  For 
very  obvious  reasons  we  pass  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Theology  of  this  epoch, 
which  the  future  historian  will  have  to  study  as  carefully  as  the  High*  Church 
and  Nonconformist  polemics  must  be  studied  to  understand  the  character  of 
the  time  which  produced  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Baxter.  In  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  England,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  iliere  have  been 
heresies  and  schisms,  discords  and  separations,  which  have  lefb  little  leisure 
for  the  calm  pursuits  of  learned  investigation,  or  the  cultivation  of  an 
eloquence  suited  to  all  time.  The  Butlers  and  Barrows  have  had  few  rivals 
in  logical  profundity ;  the  Lardners  and  Paleys  have  scarcely  had  adequate 
successors  as  historical  or  textual  commentators.  Those,  we  presume  to  say, 
who  have  most  stood  aloof  from  the  controversies  of  their  own  day  appesr 
most  certain  of  a  durable  place  in  the  esteem  of  another  generation.  Such 
appreciation  will,  we  believe,  be  awarded  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian,  Dean 
Milman ;  to  Prederick  W.  Bobertson,  the  most  fervent  and  yet  the  most 
tolerant  of  preachers ;  to  those  who  have  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  Arnold, 
and  have  more  enforced  that  Beligion  of  Love  which  is  all-comprehenaive, 
than  the  Worship  which  rests  upon  ceremonial,  and  the  Eaith  which  aasumes 
to  be  most  Christian  when  it  is  most  exclusive.  But  amidst  the  controvenies 
between  the  two  great  sections  of  the  English  Church,  one  great  &ct  stands 
out,  to  mark  most  distinctly  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  made  its  Beligion 
more  practically  beneficent ;  and  out  of  division  has  compelled  union.  When 
the  Clergy,  whether  Anglican  or  Evangelical,  discovered  dearly  that  apathy  and 
neglect  amidst  surrounding  ignorance  and  vice  were  not  only  a  reproach  but  a 
danger,  Dissent  saw  that  the  area  of  prosely  tism  was  materially  narrowed,  and 
\bat  its  triumphs  must  henceforth  be  won  in  the  generous  and  honest  rivalry 
if  all  religionists  in  doing  good — ^in  Schools,  in  Hospitals,  in  Prisons — ^in  the 
pestilent  Alleys  and  the  marsh-girt  Hovels ;  by  weaning  the  drunkard  fiom 
his  dram  by  inducing  a  desire  for  knowledge ;  by  teaching  the  slattern  and  ths 
scold  that  discomfort  makes  the  husband  brutal  and  the  child  undutiful.  There 
is  other  teaching  than  that  of  homilies ;  and  all  Christian  teachers  have  leamt 
that  there  is  other  work  for  them  to  do  than  that  which  Sunday  brings. 
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The  essefntiml  dependence  of  all  sodal  impr<rrements  upon  accurate 
Btatistics  has  been  signallj  manifested  in  the  period  about  which  we  are 
writing.  The  Political  Economists,  of  whom  without  disparagement  of  others 
we  may  mention  John  Stuart  Mill  as  the  most  original  and  influential,  have 
more  than  ever  built  their  Scienoe  upon  Statistics.  Maoculloch  and  Porter 
were  individually  leading  the  way  in  supplying  Theory  with  its  only  safe  and 
durable  materials.  Graham  and  Earr  directed  official  inquiries  to  more 
extenrive  uses  than  the  eorrection  of  Tables  of  Mortality.  They  made  the 
figures  of  the  Begistrar-General's  Office  subserve  every  amelioration  of  our 
social  condition;  rendering  even  the  most  careless  observer  sensible  that 
health  is  dependent  upon  deanlineas  and  upon  ventilation,  and  that  the 
epidemics,  which  were  once  deemed  the  scourges  of  a  widted  generation, 
are  the  visitations  of  a  Gracious  Buler  to  teach  Man  to  read  in  the  great 
book  of  Nature  how  sharp  and  certain  are  the  penalties  of  the  social  neglect 
of  His  laws. 

The  scientific  writers,  whether  in  Natural  History,  or  Physiology,  or 
Physics,  or  Mathematics,  are  so  numerous,  and  their  labours  have  pro- 
duced such  mighty  results  upon  Arts  and  Industry,  that  to  name  the  more 
eminent  would  in  us  be  presumptuous.  It  is  not  for  us  to  speak  of  the 
great  Oeologists — Buckland,  Sedgwick,  LyeU,  De  la  Beche,  Hugh  Miller — 
of  the  interpreters  of  primeval  ages  who  have  trod  in  the  footsteps  of 
Cttvier — Owen,  Murchison,  Forbes — of  those  who  have  compelled  that 
alHanee  of  Science  with  Sacred  Texts  which  can  never  impair  tlie  true  value 
of  Bevealed  Truth.  But  we  may  pronounce  <Hie  word  of  respect  for  the 
teachers  who,  not  stepping  down  from  their  lofty  heights  of  pure  science, 
have  made  its  abstract  wisdom  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated — of  such 
as  Brewster,  as  the  younger  Herschel,  as  Sabine,  as  Airy,  as  Babbage,  as 
Amott,  as  Whewell,  as  Faraday.  Of  the  great  Discoverers  and  Inventors — 
Wheatstone,  of  the  Electric  Telegraph — Talbot,  who  first  showed  how  the  sun 
could  paint,  and  thus  made  Photography  the  delight  of  the  sge,  multiplying 
all  remembrances  of  the  perishing  ruin  or  the  fresh  landscape,  and  making 
the  familiar  faces  of  the  parent  or  the  sister  of  the  English  home  its  truest 
memorials  in  the  Antipodes — of  these,  and  especially  of  the  Ghemists,  who 
have  penetrated  more  deeply  than  any  other  philosophers  into  the  hidden 
secrets  of  nature — of  these  the  honours  are  inscribed  on  the  imperishable 
colnmn  which  records  our  "Victories  over  Matter,  compelling  its  unwilling 
obedience  to  the  service  of  roan. 

The  Critics  snd  Essayists  abound  in  an  age  whenBeriews  and  Magaxines 
abound  more  than  ever.  There  are  distinct  works  which  stand  out  as  self- 
contained  achievements.  The  elder  D'Israeli's  ^  Curiosities  of  literature ;" 
Walter  Savage  Landor's  "Imaginary  Conversations;*'  Hallam's  *'Iutiao- 
duetion  to  the  Literature  of  Europe ;"  **  Guesses  at  Truth,"  by  Julius  Hare 
and  his  brother;  "  Essays  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business,*'  by  Arthur 
Helps ;  *<  The  Statesman  "  of  Henry  Taylor— these  are  works  of  real  vitality. 
In  Art  Criticism  Mrs.  Jameson  exhibited  her  remarkable  knowledge  of  the 
religious  symbolism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whilst  Mr.  Buskin  was  startling  the 
orthodox  critics  by  his  eloquent  originality  on  the  characteristics  ai  **  Modem 
Painters.*'  Let  us  add  a  word  on  the  impulse  which  was  given  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  Queen's  reign  to  Shaksperetii  oitieism.    It  would 
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be  arrogant  in  the  author  of  this  HiBtory  to  dwell  upon  his  own  labours  as  a 
commentator  on  Shakspere ;  it  would  be  affectation  in  him  not  to  mention 
them  in  association  with  the  names  of  Collier,  Dyce,  Halliwell,  and  Hunter. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  applied  to  the  illustration  of  Shakspere  and  our  earlj 
dramatists,  was  in  some  degree  a  continuation  of  the  labours  of  the  commen- 
tators  of  the  previous  century,  but  constructed  upon  those  broader  principles 
of  criticism  with  which  Coleridge  had  made  us  familiar.  But  it  was  a  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  this  era  that  not  only  were  the  labours  of  eminent  indi- 
viduals, such  as  Palgrave  and  Kemble,  directed  towards  a  more  searching 
investigation  into  all  questions  of  our  history  and  early  literature,  but  that 
the  deeper  and  more  accurate  spirit  of  antiquarian  inquiry  was  followed  up 
by  the  formation  of  Archieological  Institutes  and  Associations,  not  merely  in 
London  but  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  same  spirit  gave  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  Publishing  Societies,  such  as  the  Camden  Society,  for  printing 
old  manuscripts  and  reprinting  scarce  books.  These  and  many  other  pecu- 
liarities in  the  literary  tendencies  of  the  Victorian  era,  afford  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  age  of  loose  research  and  vague  generalities  was  happily  past, 
in  whatever  department  of  literature  aspired  to  a  permanent  influence. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  a  record  of  those  whom  an  age  of  universal  communi- 
cation has  sent  forth  to  explore  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth — ^if  we  were 
to  trace  even  such  persevering  and  sagacious  explorers  amidst  the  dust  of 
ages  as  Layard,  and  such  interpreters  of  the  great  fruitful  past  as  Wilkinson 
— we  might  add  to  the  suggestive  interest  of  our  chapters,  but  should  usurp  the 
functions  that  belong  to  a  more  special  history  of  our  age.  Of  Travel  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Victoria,  there  are  no  details  more  full  of  human  interest 
than  those  which  belong  to  African  research,  and  to  the  Arctic  expeditions, 
the  last  of  which  only  developed  how  our  countrymen  would  persevere  and 
die  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  and  how  their  followers  in 
the  same  course  would  never  rest  till  a  difficult  problem  had  been  solved, 
whatever  might  be  its  intrinsic  value. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  remark  or  two  on  the  Commerce  of  Literature. 
When  we  look  back  at  the  various  periods  of  English  publication,  and 
consider  how  amazingly  the  aggregate  number  of  books  published  in  any  one 
period  had  increased,  we  must  also  regard  the  size  and  price  of  the  works 
published,  to  form  any  adequate  notion  of  the  general  diffusion  of  literature. 
Even  with  a  general  reduction  of  price  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with 
the  substitution  of  duodecimos  for  quartos,  and  with  single  volumes  beyond  all 
former  precedent,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  annual  returns  of  publishing 
in  all  its  departments  had  been  doubled  in  1850,  as  compared  with  1825. 
The  book-trade  was  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the  number  of  the  learned  who 
once  collected  folios,  and  of  the  rich  who  rejoiced  in  exclusive  quartos,  but 
of  the  many  to  whom  a  small  volume  of  a  living  author  had  become  a 
necessity  for  instruction  or  for  amusement,  and  who  desired  to  read  our 
established  literature  in  editions  well  printed  and  carefully  edited,  though 
essentially  cheap.  This  number  of  readers  had  been  constantly  increasing, 
and  as  constantly  pressing  for  a  reduction  of  price  upon  modem  books  of 
high  reputation. 

The  altered  tone  and  ability  of  newspapers  was  decidedly  marked  at 
this  period.    At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  local  newspapers 
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*'  had  no  editorial  comments  wbateYer,"  *  and  Bcarcelj  an  original  paragraph. 
The  conductors  of  our  five  hundred  proyincial  journals  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century  were  watching  for  ererj  particle  of  news  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts ;  reporting  public  meetings ;  waiting  for  electric  telegraphs ;  pondering 
upon  grave  questions  of  social  economy ;  and,  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment, fairly  representing  the  course  of  events.  Much  of  this  intelligent  and 
honourable  spirit  they  owed  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  London 
Newspaper  Press. 

«*  **  Life  of  Edward  BtSnm,'*  by  his  Son. 
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♦ — 

In  1853  tliera  was  issued  a  ''Classified  Index  to  the  Londaii  Ostahgne  at 
Books,  1816-1861,''  in  whidi  there  are  84  DiyisioDS  of  danification.  Worm 
special  object  we  took  the  pains  to  analyse  this  octavo  Tolame  of  800  pages^  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  estimate  in  round  numbers  the  sort  of  books  which  the  pdUie 
were  buying,  or  reading,  or  neglecting,  in  these  36  years.  We  found  that  they 
were  invited  to  purchase  in  the  following  proportion  ot  classes  :•— 

Works  on  diTinity 10,800 

History  and  geography 4,900 

Fiction 8,600 

Foreign  Ungnages  and  Bchool-books  .     .  4,000 

Drama  and  poetry 8,400 

JaTenile  books 2,900 

Medical 2,500 

Biography 1,850 

Law 1,850 

Science. — Zoology 550 

„  Botany 700 

„  Chemistry 170 

„  Qeology 280 

„  Mathematics 350 

ii  Astronomy 150 

„  Natoral  philosophy 800 

2,500 

Arts,&c« — Antiquities 850 

„          Architecture 500 

„          Fine  arts 450 

„          Games  and  sports 800 

„          lllostrated  works 500 

,,          Music 220 

,,          Qenealogy  and  heraldry    .        .        •        •  140 

2,460 

Industry. — Mechanics,  &c 500 

„  Agriculture 250 

„  Trade  and  oommeroe 600 

,,            Political  economy,  statistics    .         .        .       700 
„  Military 800 

2,850 

Moral  Sciences. — Philology,  &c         .        .        .        .      850 

„  Education  .        >         .        .     .       800 

,,  Moral  philosophy   ....      800 

„  Morals     .    * 450 

„  Domestic  economy  ....      200 

1,600 

Miscellaneous  (so  dsssed)    ••••..  1,400 

45,510 

Upon  calculations  based  upon  the  London  Catalogues  of  Books  fixnn  1828,  wo 
)eam  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  were  three  times  as  many 
books  published  as  in  1828  ;  that  the  comparative  increase  in  the  number  of 
volumes  was  not  so  great,  showing  that  of  the  new  books  more  single  volumes 
were  published  ;  that  the  average  price  of  each  new  work  had  been  reduced 
nearly  one-half ;  and  that  the  average  price  per  volume  had  fallen  about  five 
sliillings  below  the  price  of  1828. 
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In  continuation  of  th«  TMt  ia  tUa  Yolame,  p.  183. 


iMAAXSAnOS. 


W.  H.  Ainsworth,  born  1805. 

Bookwood,  1834. 
W.  B.  Aytonn,  b.  1813. 

Lays  of  the  Sooitish  CaTa- 
lien,  1849. 

P.  jr.  Bailey,  b.  1819. 

Feeing  1839. 
John  &  Blaekie,  b.  1809. 

Laya  and  Legends  of  Greece. 
Sir  John  Bowring,  b.  1792. 

Specimens   of   the  Bossian 
Poets,  1821. 
G.  Shirley  Brooks,  b.  1815. 

Plays,  1850. 

The  Silrer  Ond,  1861. 
Franoea  Browne,  b.  1818. 

Poems. 
Bobert  Brtnrmag,  b.  1812. 

Paxacelsos,  a  poem,  1835. 


Sir  A.  AUsoB,  b.  1792. 
Histoiy  of  Bnrope^  1839. 


IJniBam  GarifltoB,  b.  1798. 

Traits  and  Stories   of   the 
Irish  PeMaatry. 
John  dare,  b.  1793. 

Poems  of  BuBi  Lilie^  1820. 
W.  WiUde  CoQina,  b.  1825. 

Antonina^  1850. 

The  Woman  in  White,  1860. 
£1ixa  Cook,  h.  1817. 


Charles  Babbage,  b.  1792. 
Economy  of  Manufaetniesand 
Ifachinery,  1838. 
Edward  Baines,  h,  1800. 
HiBtoiy  of  Cotton  Mannfac- 
tnres,  1835. 
Robert  Bell,  b.  1800. 

Lives  of  the  Eng^  Poets. 
George  Borrow,  b.  1808^ 
The  Bible  in  Spain;   The 
Zincali,  1841. 
Sir  DaTid  Brewster,  b.  1781. 
On  some  Principles  of  Light, 
1813. 
Henry  Lord  Brongham,  b.  1779. 
Enqoiiy  into    the   Colonial 
Poliej   of  the   European 
Powers  1808. 
Historkal  Memoira; 
Politieal  PhOoaophj. 
Henry  T.  BneUe,  h.  I8SS. 
History   of  OMiatiott   in 
England. 
(Died  in  1802.) 
John  mn  Barton,  b.  1809. 
Benthamiana,  1843. 
History  of  Scotland,  1853. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  b.  1795. 
Life  of  Schiller,  1824. 
French  Kevolntion,  1837. 
William  Chambers,  b.  1800. 

Book  of  Scotland. 
Bobert  Chambers,  b.  1802. 
Traditions  of  Bdinbaigh. 

F.  R.  ChesDcy,  b.  1789. 
Surrey  of  the  Bapkcates  and 

the  Tigria,  1860. 
Mia.  Cowdsa  Clsa^  hu  1809. 
Concordance   to   flhahijisi-ey 
1845. 

J.  Payne  Collier,  K  17891 
Works  <^  Shakaivears.  1844. 

G.  Lillie  Qndk,  k  179&. 
Ponraii  of  Kaowledff 

Difficulties,  1831. 


G.  B.  Airy.  b.  1801. 

GrariUtion,  1838. 
Neil  Arnott^  b.  1788. 

Elements  of  Physics,  1827. 


Joseph  Bosworth,  b.  1788. 
Elements     of    Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,  1823. 
W.  T.  Brande,  b.  1780. 
Outline  of  Geology,  1817. 
Manual  of  Chemistry,  1819. 
Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  b.  1783. 
Physiological   Researches  on 
the  ioflaence  of  the  Brain 
on  the  Action  of  the  Heur^ 
1811. 


SpEOULATITS  AM9  BtUMMTlWIKX 


W.  B.  Carpenter,  b.  1813. 

Principles     of     Physiolngy, 
1839. 
Arthur  Cayley,  b.  1821. 

Mathematical  Terminology. 
Edwin  Chadwick,  b.  1801. 

Education  ; 

Sanitary  Improvement* 
John  Camming;  b.  1810. 

Pkerbatiaa  JbslerpratNlini. 
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Imaoivatiox. 


CbariM  Diokenii,  b.  1812. 

Sketohet  by  Box,  1886. 
B.  Dianeli,  b.  1805. 

TiTuui  Grey,  1828. 


Blinbetb  0.  Gfukell,  b.  1822. 

Mary  Barton,  1848. 
T.  C.  Grattan,  b.  1797. 

Highwaja  and  Byways,  1888. 


Sir  B.  S.  Creaiy,  b.  1812. 
Tbe  Fiftaen  BseuiTe  Battiea 
of  the  World. 
Peter  Cunningham,  b.  1816. 

Hand  Book  of  London,  1849. 
Wm.  Hepwortb  Dixon,  b.  1821. 
John    Howard,    a    Memoir, 
1849. 

Alexander  Dyee,  b.  1798. 
Bditiona  of   Gheene,    Pede, 
Marlowe^  Webater,  Shake- 
ipeare. 
Sir  Henry  Bllia,  b.  1777. 
Introduction    to    Domeaday 
Book,  1833. 


William  Farr,  b.  1807. 

On  Vital  StatitticB,  1887. 
J.  D.  Forbei,  b.  1809. 

Norway   and    iti    Qlacieri, 
1853. 
John  Fonter,  b.  1812. 

Life  of  Oliver  Qoldamith, 
1848. 
J.  A.  Fronde,  b.  1818. 

Histoxy  of  Bngland,  1856. 


Sfsovlatitx  An)  ScmrmoL 


George  Gilfillan,  b.  1818. 

Barda  of  the  Bible,  1850. 

Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits. 
G.  R.  Gleig,  b.  1795. 

Military  Histoiy   of  Great 
Britain. 
Geoiige  Grote,  b.  1794. 

History  of  Greece,  1846. 


Anna  Maria  Hall,  b.  1802. 

Sketches  of  Irish  Character. 
Mary  Hewitt,  b.  1804. 

Forest  Minstrel,  and  other 
Poems,  1823. 


Samnel  Carter  Hall,  b.  1801. 
Ireland,  its  Scoiery  and  Cba* 
racter;  Art  Journal,  1839. 
J.  0.  Halliwell,  b.  1821. 
Dictionary   of  Archaic   and 

Prorindal  Woids,  1846. 
LifeofShakq)ear«,  1848. 
William  Hanna,  b.  1808. 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 


Charles  Darwin,  b.  1816. 
YoyageofaNatoxalist,  183a 
Origin  of  Spedes,  1859. 

A.  De  Morgan,  b.  1806. 
Elements     of     Aritiimetie, 
1830. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake^   P.B.A., 
b.  1793. 
Contribntions  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Fine  Arts. 
William  BUia,  b.  1800. 

Social  Economy  for  Schools^ 
Michad  Fkraday,  b.  1794. 
On  Chemical  Manipulation^ 
1817. 
James  Feigasson,  b.  1808. 
Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art, 

1849. 
Handbook  of  Ardiiteotnre. 
J.  F.  Ferrier,  b.  1808. 
Institutes    of    Metaphysics, 
1854. 

Albany   W.    Fonblanque^    b» 
1797. 
England  under  Seren  Admi- 
nistrations, 1837. 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  b.  1809. 
The  State  considered  in  its 
Relations  with  the  Church, 
1840. 
George  Godwin,  h,  1815. 

The  Builder. 
John  Gould,  b.  1804. 
A  Centuxy  ot  Birds  from  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  1830. 
Thomas  Graham,  b.  1805. 

Elements  of  Chemistiy,  1842 
Robert  Grant,  b.  1800. 
History  of  Phyiioal   Astro- 
nomy, 1852. 
Thomas  Guthrie^  b.  1800. 
The  Gospd  in  EsekieL 
Pleas  for  Ragged  Schools. 

J.  Renn  Hampden,  b.  1792. 
Bampton  Lectures,  1832. 
Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  b.  1791. 
Rudimentary  Laws  of  Elec- 
tricity, 1834. 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hersebel,  b.  1790. 
Examples  of  the  Application 
of  the  Calculus  to  Knits 
Differences,  1820. 
Outlines  of  Astronomy,  1849w 
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Imaqtkatiov, 


John  Keble,  b.  1790. 

Christian  Year,  1827. 

Lyra  Innooeniinm. 
Charles  Eingdey,  b.  1819. 

Alton  Locke,  1846. 
Jamet    Sheridan   Knowles,  b. 
1784. 

Leo,  or  the  Oipej,  1809. 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  b.  1775. 
Poenui,  1795. 

Imaginary      Conrenations, 
1824—29. 
Hark  Lemon,  h.  1809. 
The     Drama;     Editor    of 
Punch. 
Samnel  Lover,  b.  1797. 
Rory  0*More,  1881. 
Legend!  and  Stories  of  Ire- 
land. 
Sir  E.   L.  Bnlwer  lytton,   b. 
1805. 
Falkhmd,  1827. 
The  Cartons,  1849. 


Charles  Mackay,  b.  1818. 
Poems ;  Life  and  Liberty  in 
America. 
Ckrald  Massey,  b.  1828. 

Poems. 
H.  H.  ICUman,  b.  1791. 
Fasio^  a  Tragedy,  1815. 
History  of  Christianity,  1840. 
B.  Monckton  Milnes,  b.  1809. 
Poems ;  life  of  John  Keats, 
1848. 
Dinah  Maria  Mnlock,  b.  1826. 
John    Halifaii    Qentleman, 
1856. 


Arthur  Helps,  b.  1818. 
Essays  written  in  the  Inter- 
vals of  Easiness,  1841. 
The   Spanish    Conquest    in 
America,  1855. 
Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D., 
b.  1798. 
Ecclesiastical       Biography, 

1845—52. 
Choroh  Dictionary,  1854. 
William  Howitt»  b.  1795. 
Book  of  the  Seasons,  18S1. 
History  of  Priestcraft,  1833. 

Charles  Knight,  b.  1791. 
Results  of  Machinery,  1830. 
Pictorial  Shakspere,  1842. 


Austen  Henry  Layard,  b.  1817. 
Nineveh   and   its  Bemains, 
1849. 

QeoTge  H.  Lewes,  b.  1817. 
Biographical  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, 1845. 
David  Livingstone^  b.  1817. 
Missionary  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  South  Africa, 
1857. 

(George  Long,  b.  1800. 
CivU  Wars  of  Borne,  1844-48. 
Editor  of  Penny  Gydopedia. 


J.  B.  Macoulloeh,  b.  1790. 
Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, 1825. 
Sir  Frederick  Madden,  b.  1801. 
Layamon*s  Bntt^  1847. 
WycUffe*s  BiUe,  1850. 
Samuel    Boffey    Maitland,    b. 
1792. 
The  Dark  Ages,  1844. 
Essays  on  the  Beformation  in 
England. 
Harriet  Martineau,  b.  1802. 
Illustrations  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, 1834. 
History  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
Peace,  1850. 
David  Masson,  b.  1822. 
Life  of  Milton,  1859. 
Henry  Mayhew,  b.  1812. 
London  Labour  and  the  Lon- 
don Poor.  i 


Spicvlatxti  ahd  ScnxTiric. 


M.  D.  Hill,  b.  1792. 

Jurisprudence. 

Beformatory  Legislation. 
J.  B.  Hind,  b.  1823. 

Account  of  Beoent  Comet%. 
1845. 
J.  D.  Hooker,  b.  1817. 

Flora  Antarctica. 

Flora  Indica. 


T.  H.  Key,  b.  1799. 
Latin  Grammar,  1846. 


Edwin  Lankester,  b.  1814. 

Natural  History. 
B.  0.  Latham,  b.  1812. 

Varieties  of  Mankind,  1850. 
Sir   G.    Comewall   Lewis,    b.. 
1806. 
Influenoe    of    Authority    in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  1849. 
John  Lindley,  b.  1799. 

MonographiaBosarium,  1820. 
Alexander  William   Crawford, 
Lord  Lindsay,  b.  1812. 
History   of    Christian   Art» 

1847. 
lives  of  the  Lindsays,  1849. 
Sir  Charles  Ijell,  b.  1797. 
Principles  of  Geology,  1833. 

F.  D.  Maurice,  b.  1805. 

The    Kingdom     of    Christi 
1841. 

Beligions  of  the  World. 

Theological  Essays,  1853. 
Henry  MelvilL 

Sennons,  1833. 
Edward  Miall,  b.  1809. 

Voluntary  Education. 

Ethics  of  Nonconformity. 
John  Stuart  MUl,  b.  1806. 

System  of  Logic,  1843. 

Principles  of  Political  Eoo* 
nomy,  1848. 
William  Allen  MiUer,  b.  1817. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  1857, 
Sir  B.  L  Mnrohisoo,  b.  1792. 

Silurian  System,  1839. 
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IxAoniAnox. 


fion.  Mn.  Norton,  b.  1808. 
The  Undying  Ona^  and  olher 
Fotmci  1880. 


Brjan  Waller  Prooler,  b. 
(Barry  OomwiOL) 
Br&matio  Scenes,  and 
Poema,  1819. 


leitch  Ritchie,  b.  1800. 
KoTela  and  Talei. 


1790.  James   Eobinrai    Timu^,   h. 

179«. 
other     History  of  Bdtiah  Gostvme, 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Sir  Boberi  Feel,  Frime  Hinifter-^mineroial  J>iBtie8B~-Biiih  of  the  Frinoe  of  Wftlet— AgiliiliMi 
mgainfi  the  Gorn-Laws— Sir  Robert  Feel*i  Bill  for  a  Sliding  Scale— Lord  John  BoMaira 
proposal  of  a  Fixed  Duty — Income  Tax  renewed — ^Bedacfeion  of  the  TarilF— Fetition  for 
the  Feople'a  Charter — Aasaolts  on  the  Qaeen — ^Parliament  prorogned—Belatiomi  with 
Fhmoe — Tn^ij  of  Washington  settling  the  Boundary  Qnestion — Disturbances  in  the 
ManufiMturing  Districts — Opening  of  Farliament|  1848 — ^Debate  on  the  depression  cf 
Manu&etures — Mr.  Cobden  and  Sir  Bobert  Feel — Gom-Law  Debate — Mr.  Charlss 
Bnllet^s  speech  on  Systematic  Colonintion — ^Monster  Meetings  for  Bepeal  of  the  Union — 
Arrest  of  0*Conndl — ^The  Scotch  Church — Secession  of  liinisteis  to  constitute  the  Free 
Churdi — New  Distaict  Churches  in  Kngland — ^The  Bebeoca  Blots — Suppression  of  the 
Disturbances  in  Wales, 

Thx  ministerial  arraDgements  of  sir  Bobert  Peel  were  completed ;  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  accepted  office  were  all  re-elected. 
On  the  16th  of  September,  1841,  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  declaration 
of  his  policy  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  which  policy  amounted  to  this,  that 
not  a  word  would  he  utter  of  what  he  intended  to  do.  He  asked  for  the 
confidence  of  the  House,  whilst  he  considered  the  mode  in  which  the  great 
financial  evil  of  the  previous  seven  years  could  be  removed.  Being  pressed 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn-Laws,  he  said,  in  a  subsequent  debate,  he  should 
have  thought  it  reasonable  that  on  returning  to  power  after  a  lapse  of  ten 
years,  he  should  have  not  been  called  upon  within  a  month  to  propose 
an  alteration  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  trade  in  com*  If  he  were  to  be 
responsible  for  not  instantly  proposing  a  measure  on  the  Corn-Laws,  what 
must  be  thought  of  that  government  that  had  held  office  for  five  years,  and 
never  until  the  month  of  May,  1841,  had  intimated  an  united  opinion  on 
that  subject  ?  During  the  remainder  of  the  Session,  from  all  the  manufac- 
turing districts  came  the  most  afflicting  statements  of  the  depression  of  trade 
and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  operative  classes.  Again  and  again  it  was  said 
that  the  Corn-Laws  were  the  principal  cause  of  this  commercial  distress ;  and 
sir  Bobert  Peel  was  urged  not  to  let  parliament  separate  without  making 
some  disclosure  of  the  measures  which  he  contemplated  for  the  settlement  of 
this  question.  The  prorogation  took  place  on  the  7th  of  October.  During 
these  three  weeks  of  continued  debate  not  a  syllable  could  be  extracted  in 
either  house  of  parliament  f>om  any  member  of  the  government,  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  by  which  hope  might  be  afforded  to  those  who  sufiered, 
and  discontent  might  be  deprived  of  some  of  its  power  of  stirring  up  a 
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starving  population  into  madness.  The  Boyal  Speech,  delivered  bj  Commis- 
sion, was  as  vague  and  mysterious  as  the  individual  declarations  of  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  difficulties  of  sir  Bobert  Peel  arose,  as  we  bare  already 
seen,  not  only  from  the  distrust  of  bis  political  opponents,  but  from  the 
almost  impossibility  of  reconciling  some  members  of  his  own  administration 
to  any  large  change  of  financial  and  commercial  policy  opposed  to  their  own 
class  interests,  and  to  the  principles  which  had  so  long  held  them  together 
as  a  great  party. 

On  Tuesday  the  9th  of  November  the  "  London  Gazette  Extraordinary" 
announced  the  birth  that  morning  of  a  Prince.  By  letters  patent  of  the  8th 
of  December  the  Queen  created  ''  our  most  dear  son,  the  Prince  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Duke  of  Saxony,  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  Bothsay,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of  Benfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  Great  Steward  of  Scotland),  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester.*'  On 
the  following  25th  of  January  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
performed  in  the  royal  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  had  visited  England  for  this  especial  occasion,  being  one  of  the 
sponsors. 

After  four  months  of  anxious  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to 
the  course  that  the  ministry  would  pursue  upon  the  two  great  questions  of 
finance  and  trade,  the  Queen  opened  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  Srd  of 
February,  1842.  The  King  of  Prussia  accompanied  the  Queen  to  witness 
this  ceremonial.  A  great  personal  interest  was  given  to  the  speech  by  its 
opening  sentence :  "  I  cannot  meet  you  in  parliament  assembled  without 
making  a  public  acknowledgment  of  my  gratitude  to  Almighty  Gt)d  on 
account  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince,  my  son  ;  an  event  which  has  completed 
the  measure  of  my  domestic  happiness."  The  state  of  the  finances  and  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  was  recommended  to  the  immediate  attention  of 
parliament ;  and  so  also  was  recommended  **  the  state  of  the  laws  which 
affect  the  importation  of  com  and  of  other  articles  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries."  There  was  no  amendment  to  the  Address.  It  was  announced  on 
the  3rd  by  sir  Bobert  Peel  that  on  the  9th  he  should  move  for  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  laws  which  affected 
the  import  of  foreign  com.  When  the  day  arrived  great  was  the  excite- 
ment in  and  around  the  House  of  Commons.  Six  hundred  Anti- Corn-Law 
delegates  had  gone  in  procession  to  Palace  Yard  and  had  there  taken  their 
station,  crying  out  from  time  to  time  as  members  passed  them,  "  Total  Be- 
peal,"  "  Pixed  Duty,"  "  No  Sliding  Scale."  The  plan  which  sir  Bobert  Peel 
developed  in  his  speech  was  in  no  degree  calculated  to  allay  the  commercial 
discontent  with  regard  to  the  trade  in  com.  He  maintained  the  existing  prin*> 
ciple  of  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  but  he 
lowered  the  protection  afforded,  and  introduced  a  more  liberal  method  of 
fixing  the  averages.  To  no  party  was  the  minister's  scheme  satisfactory. 
The  Whigs,  by  lord  John  Bussell,  proposed,  instead  of  the  sliding  scale,  a 
fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings  per  quarter.  Mr.  Yilliers  and  Mr.  Cobden 
insisted  upon  that  total  repeal  of  all  duties  on  corn  which  they  had  long  so 
strenuously  and  consistently  advocated.  The  ultra-Protectionists  demanded 
that  a  higher  rate  of  duties  should  be  adopted  at  every  move  in  the  sliding 
scale.      The  debates  upon  each  and  all  of  these  various  principles  were 
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earned  on  without  intermiMion  till  the  bill  introduced  hj  sir  Sobert  Peel 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of  April.  For  four  nights  lord  John 
Bussell's  proposition  of  a  fixed  duty  was  debated  ;  and  it  was  rfjected  bj  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-three.  During  five  nights  the  motiofn  of 
Mr.  Yilliers  for  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  com  was  discussedy  tad  it  wms 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-three.  The  b%;her  Pro- 
tectionist scale  proposed  by  Mr.  Christopher  was  rejected  by  a  su^ority  of 
three  hundred  and  six.  In  defending  his  proposal  sir  Eobert  Peel  main- 
tained that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
that  we  should  be  as  far  as  possible  independent  of  foreign  supply ;  that 
the  main  sources  of  the  supply  of  com  should  be  derived  from  doDiestio 
agriculture;  but  that  all  foreign  supplies  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  deficiencies,  rather  than  as  the  chief  sources  of  subsistenoe. 
There  was  a  tone,  however,  in  the  speech  of  sir  Robert  Peel  which  indicated 
to  some  of  the  Protectionists  that  the  minister  was  not  the  man  to  cany 
out  their  extreme  views.  "  I  should  not  consider  myself,"  he  said,  *'  a  friend 
to  the  agriculturist  if  I  asked  for  a  protection  with  a  view  of  propping  up 
rents,  or  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  interest  or  the  interest  of  any 
particular  class."  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  speech  at  the  close  of  the  Session, 
m  which  he  reviewed  the  measures  of  the  late  and  present  ministers, 
congratulated  the  government  upon  having  come  into  office  fully  imbued 
with  those  sound  principles,  **  the  enunciation  of  which  has  exdted  so  muck 
admiration  on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  has  created  so  much  surprise  and 
alarm  on  the  other."  *  Sir  Bobert  Peel  retorted — in  allusion  to  locd 
Palmerston's  support  of  the  Beform  Bill  after  his  opposition  to  all  Beform  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Canning — that  harsh  and  intolerant  criticisms  on  the  Tersa- 
tile  opinions  of  others  proceeded  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  noble  lord. 
It  was  insinuated  that  he  had  deluded  his  supporters  by  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  alterations  he  had  made  in  the  Com-Laws.  There  might 
have  been  shades  of  difference — there  might  have  been  occasional  dissatis- 
faction and  complaint — but  he  had  the  firm  belief  that  the  conduct  of  him-' 
self  and  his  colleagues  in  office  had  not  abated  one  jot  of  that  confidence  on 
the  part  of  their  friends  which  cheered  and  encouraged  them  in  the  blank 
regions  of  Opposition.  Subsequent  revelations  have  shown  how  materiaUy 
sir  Bobert  Peel  was  hampered  by  the  suspicions  of  his  party.  In  his  own 
Memoirs,  published  by  the  Trustees  of  his  papers,  he  says,  ^  During  the  dis- 
cussions in  parliament  on  the  Corn-Law  of  1842  I  was  more  than  once 
pressed  to  give  a  guarantee  (so  fiur  as  a  minister  could  give  it)  that  the 
amount  of  protection  established  by  that  law  should  be  permanently  ad- 
hered to;  but  although  I  did  not  then  contemplate  the  neceasii^  for 
further  change,  I  uniformly  reused  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  govern* 
ment  by  any  such  assurances  as  those  that  were  required  firom  me."  t 

The  measure  propounded  by  sir  Bobert  Peel  upon  the  Com-Laws  was 
that  halting  between  two  opinions  which  it  was  evident  he  himsdf  could  not 
regard  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question :  ''  I  did  not  then  contemplate  the 
necessity  for  further  change."  This  measure,  like  most  compromises,  required 

•  Hanmrd,  vol.hnr.  «o].  1587. 

t  *'  MemoicB  by  Sir  Robert  Feel,**  vol.  il  p.  lOU 
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sometliiiig  like  a  tone  of  apology  both  to  his  friends  and  his  opponents.  Bat 
the  minister  was  on  far  safer  ground  when  he  came  forward  with  his  great 
financial  measure.  When  he  proposed  the  renewal  of  the  propertj*tax  for 
the  purpose  of  sweeping  awaj  a  host  of  Tezatious  and  embarrassing  duties 
upon  foreign  commerce,  he  had  not  to  defy  the  opposition  of  a  great  class* 
interest  such  as  that  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  agriculturists*  He 
would  make  many  of  the  tax-payers  indignant,  especially  those  who  saw  in 
direct  taxation  according  to  their  means,  the  closing  of  tiiat  door  of  escape 
from  the  general  burden  of  the  community  of  which  many  of  the  rich  could 
avail  themselves  by  parsimony  or  absenteeism.  The  ministerial  proposition 
was  a  tax  upon  all  incomes  above  150/.  a  year,  not  to  exceed  sevenpenoein  the 
pound,  for  the  limited  period  of  three  years.  The  tax,  he  said,  would  not 
only  supply  the  deficit  occasioned  by  ike  excess  of  expeuditune  over  revenue, 
but  would  justify  such  a  large  reduction  of  commercial  taxation  as  would, 
in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  most  individuals,  indirectly  make  up  the  dif- 
ference that  was  taken  from  them  by  direct  taxation.  Out  of  a  tariff  of 
twelve  hundred  articles  sir  Robert  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  seven 
hundred  and  fifty.  "  We  have  sought,"*  he  declared, "  to  remove  all  ab- 
solute prohibitions  upon  the  import  of  foreign  articles,  and  we  have  endea- 
voured to  reduce  duties  which  are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory,  to  such  a 
scale  as  may  admit  of  fair  competiticm  with  domestic  produce.  In  cases 
where  that  principle  has  been  departed  from,  and  prohibitory  duties  main- 
tained, we  justify  our  departure  from  the  rule  by  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case.  With  respect  to  raw  materials,  which  constitute  the  de- 
ments of  our  manufactures,  our  object,  speaking  generally,  has  been  to 
reduce  the  duties  on  them  to  almost  a  nominal  amount.  In  half-manufac- 
tured articles,  which  enter  almost  as  much  as  the  raw  material  into  our 
domestic  manufacture,  we  have  reduced  the  duty  to  a  moderate  amount. 
And  with  regard  to  completely  manufactured  articles,  our  design  has  beenw 
to  remove  prohibition,  ^nd  to  reduce  prohibitory  duties,  so  that  the  maa«- 
factures  of  foreign  countries  may  enter  into  a  fair  competition  with  our 
own."  That  part  of  the  financial  measure  which  revived  the  obnoxious  war 
tax  upon  income,  with  all  its  original  inquisitorial  character,  and  its  unequal 
operation  upon  permanent  and  upon  uncertain  revenues,  was  strenuously 
opposed  in  both  Houses.  But  the  necessity  for  some  bold  measure  for  putting 
the  finances  of  the  country  upon  a  solid  foundation,  bore  down  all  opposition 
whether  in  or  out  of  parliament.  The  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests could  not  regard  the  new  tariff  with  any  feeling  but  that  of  satisfac- 
tion. The  actual  amount  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  reductions  would 
not  much  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  but  an  immense  number  of 
Texatious  custom-house  restrictions  were  at  once  swept  away,  and  an  example 
was  held  np  to  foreign  nations  which  sir  Bobert  Peel  believed  would 
ultimately  prevail.  The  agrienlturists  were  in  a  fearful  state  of  alarm. 
Salted  and  fresh  meat,  oxen,  sheep,  and  cows,  were  to  be  admitted  at  reduced 
rates  of  duty.  There  was  a  wide-s]^mid  panic,  raised  upon  prophedes  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  foreign  grazier ;  tiiat  meat  would 
oe  reduced  to  threepence  per  pound ;  and  that  all  who  had  stock  had  better 
sell  it  as  fast  as  possible.  This  senseless  alarm,  which  we  can  laugh  at  in 
1862,  was  only  a  foretaste  of  the  terror  wlnoh  would  prevail  when  a  bolder 
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approach  eliould  be  made  to  those  priDciples  of  free  trade  which,  during  the 
twenty  years  befoi*e  sir  Bobert  Peel's  opening  administratioiiy  had  been 
slowly  advancing,  and  which  in  the  succeeding  twenty  years  haye  changed  the 
whole  character  of  English  industry,  giving  an  impulBe  to  eveiy  employment 
of  capital  and  labour  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  of  economiats  could  have 
contemplated  as  so  immediate  and  so  permanent  a  result  of  legislation.  Afttt 
many  debates  in  both  Houses,  the  financial  propositions  of  sir  Robert  Peel 
were  carried  with  little  alteration.  The  government  had  done  something  in 
its  advance  towards  a  sound  commercial  policy ;  it  had  done  nothing,  as  some 
had  expected,  to  go  back  to  antiquated  principles^  or  to  halt  altogether  on 
the  road  of  improvement. 

Whilst  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  committee  on  the  Income  Tax 
Bill,  its  attention  was  diverted  from  the  minute  details  involved  in  its  nume- 
rous clauses  by  the  presentation  of  a  very  remarkable  petition.     On  the 
2nd  of  May  a  long  procession  of  working  men,  escorting  sixteen  of  their 
number  bearing  a  heavy  burden,  entered  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    The  load  which  required  for  its  support  this  aggregate  amount  of 
human  strength  was  a  petition,  signed,  it  was  alleged,  by  three  millions  of 
people.    The  document  was  too  large  to  pass  through  the  folding  doors  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  necessary  to  unroll  it  to  carry  it  into  the 
House.    When  unrolled  it  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  floor,  and  rose 
^bove  the  level  of  the  Table.     The  petition  set  forth  many  evils  of  which  the 
petitioners  complained,  and  they  demanded  that  the  House  of  Commons  "  do 
immediately  without  alteration,  deduction,  or  addition,  pass  into  a  law  the 
document  entitled  '  The  People's  Charter.'  "    Mr.  Thomas  Buncombe  pr^ 
sented  the  petition,  and  the  next  day  he  moved  that  the  petitioners  should 
be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  in  support  of  their  allegations.    The 
debate  on  this  occasion  was  interesting.     Probably  its  greatest  interest  was 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Macaulay.     Of  the  six  points  of  the  Charter,  he  said,  there 
was  one  for  which  he  had  voted — the  ballot — and  he  saw  no  reason  to  change 
his  opinion  on  that  subject.    There  was  another  point  of  which  he  decidedly 
approved — the  abolition  of  the  pecuniary  qualification  for  members  of  that 
House.     He  differed  from  the  Chartists  in  their  demand  for  annual  parlia- 
ments, as  ho  differed  also  as  to  the  expediency  of  paying  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  of  dividing  the  country  into  electoitil  districts.     He  did  not 
consider  these  matters  as  vital.      They  were  subordinate  questions  when 
compared  with  that  one  question  which  still  remained  to  be  considered* 
**  The  essence  of  the  Charter  is  Universal  Suffrage.    If  you  withhold  that,  it 
matters  not  very  much  what  else  you  grant.    If  you  grant  that,  it  matters 

not  at  all  what  else  you  withhold.  If  you  grant  that  the  country  is  lost 

My  firm  conviction  is,  that  in  our  country  universal  suffrage  is  incompatible^ 
not  with  this  or  that  form  of  government,  but  with  all  forms  of  government^ 
and  with  everything  for  the  sake  of  which  forms  of  government  exist ;  that 
it  is  incompatible  with  property,  and  that  it  is  consequently  incompatible 
with  civilization."*  The  motion  of  Mr.  Duncombe  was  rejected  by  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  votes  to  forty-nine. 

It  was  in  this  Session  that,  after  considerable  debate  in  both  Houses,  lord 

•  "  MacaTilaj*!  Speechas*' p.  256. 
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Ashley's  bill  for  restraining  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  mines 
and  collieries  was  passed.*  In  this  Session  important  alterations  were  made 
in  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Bankruptcy.  The  Court  of  Eeview  was 
formed  of  one  judge  instead  of  three  judges ;  and  District  Courts  of  Bank 
ruptcy  were  established.  This  amendment  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Chancellor,  lord  Lyndhurst.  Whilst  parliament  was  sitting, 
two  infamous  assaults  were  made  upon  the  person  of  the  SoTcreign.  On 
the  30th  of  May  John  Erancis,  a  young  man  under  twenty  years  of  age,  fired 
a  pistol  at  the  Queen  as  she  was  returning  to  Buckingham  Palace  down 
Constitution  Hill,  in  a  barouche  and  four,  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert. 
Some  rumour  of  the  intended  attempt  upon  the  Queen's  life  had  previously 
sreached  the  Palace.  Her  Majesty,  thinking  of  others  rather  than  of  herself, 
desired  that  none  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  should  accompany  her  in  her  ride, 
which  she  would  not  forego  for  ambiguous  threats  that  had  reached  the  ears 
of  the  police.  Francis,  who  had  been  immediately  seized,  was  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  received  the  usual  capital  sentence,  which  on  the  2nd 
of  July  was  commuted  into  transportation  for  life.  On  the  3rd  of  July  a 
deformed  youth,  named  John  William  Bean,  presented  a  pistol  at  her 
Majesty,  but  being  seized  by  a  bystander  was  prevented  firing  it.  Tho 
mode  in  which  the  legislature  dealt  with  offences  of  this  nature  waS  com- 
pletely successful  in  putting  an  end  to  attempts  which  were  odious  and 
contemptible,  having  their  origin  in  no  feelings  of  public  or  private  grievance, 
but  were  the  results  most  probably,  in  each  of  the  three  cases  which  had 
shocked  the  public  feeling,  of  a  distempered  imagination  producing  a  morbid 
desire  for  notoriety.  On  the  12th  of  July  sir  Eobert  Peel  brought  in  a  bill 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  Queen's  person.  He  proposed  that  any  party 
not  actually  designing  to  take  away  the  Queen's  life,  but  intending  to  hurt 
her  or  alarm  her,  should  be  subject  to  transportation  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years ;  but  that  there  should  also  be  another  punishment,  more  suitable 
to  the  offence  and  more  calculated  to  repress  it— a  discretionary  power  of 
imprisonment  with  authority  to  infiict  personal  chastisement.  What  we 
bave  to  guard  against,  said  sir  Bobert  Peel,  is  not  any  traitorous  attempt 
against  the  peace  of  the  nation  by  conspiring  to  take  away  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign,  but  it  is  the  folly  or  malignity  of  wretches  who  are  guilty  of  acts 
prompted  by  motives  which  are  scarcely  assignable.  The  bill  was  rapidly 
passed  through  all  its  stages  in  both*Houses. 

On  the  12th  of  August  her  Majesty  prorogued  parliament  in  person. 
The  Queen's  Speech  necessarily  adverted  to  the  great  financial  and  com- 
mercial measures  of  the  Session,  and  expressed  a  trust  that  there  were  indica* 
tions  of  a  recovery  from  that  depression  which  had  affected  many  branches 
of  manufiu;turing  industry. 

In  the  debate  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Session — a  debate  which  was  tmly 
a  passage-at-arms  between  lord  Palmerston  and  sir  Robert  Peel — the  Prime 
Minister  said,  that  the  non-ratification  of  treaties  by  France,  and  her  delay 
in  admitting  our  just  claims,  had  been  the  consequences  of  that  ah'enation, 
that  irritable  feeling,  which  either  through  the  fault  or  the  misfortune  of  the 
noble  lord  (Palmerston)  had  been  the  result  of  his  foreign  policy.     "  This 

•  Ste  Ante,  p.  895. 
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country,'*  said  sir  Bobert  Feel, ''  has  no  feeling  of  hostility  trwards  Prance. 
It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  heard  of  the  lamentable  death  of  the  doke 
of  Orleans,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Prance,  with  deep  and  uniTeraal  regret 
and  sympathy.'*  *    The  duke  of  Orleans  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and 
killed  on  the  13th  of  July.     Twenty  years  ago,  so  different  was  the  mode  of 
transmitting  intelligence  from  one  country  to  the  other,  that  the  news  of 
this  event  reached  London  by  pigeon-carriers  on  the  morning  of  the  14tLt 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  British  government  was  chiefly  intrusted  by  sir 
Bobert  Peel  to  lord  Aberdeen.     M.  Guizot  has  said  of  this  able  and  honest 
member  of  the  Cabinet : — **  Like  Peel,  he  desired  that  peace  and  justice 
should  prevail  in  the  mutual  relations  of  States : — better  than  anj  one  else, 
!ie  knew  how  to  discern  and  accept  their  conditions,  and  to  employ  only 
those  means  and  that  language  which  were  calculated  to  secure  their  pre- 
dominance, and  by  inspiring  the  men  with  whom  he  treated  with  confidoioe 
in  his  moderation  and  equity,  he  disposed  them  to  deal  with  him  in  the  same 
spirit."  J     In  the  debate  of  the  14th  of  August,  sir  Bobert  Peel  said,  "  "We 
have  no  hostile,  no  irritable  feeling  towards  Prance,  neither  have  we  any 
fear ;  we  are  too  proud,  too  conscious  of  our  own  strength,  to  regard  the 
power  of  Prance  with  apprehension ;  but  we  deprecate,  for  the  interests  of 
humanity,  the  interruption  of  friendly  relations  with  that  country.**  §     The 
Count  de  Jarnac,  who  succeeded  M.  Guizot  in  his  embassy  to  England,  had 
an  interview  with  sir  Bobert  Peel  at  this  period,  at  which  "  in  spite  of  his 
habitual  reserve  and  laconicism,*'  the  Prime  Minister  strongly  expressed  his 
opinion  upon  the  temper  of  the  Prench  government :  "  The  recent  policy  of 
Prance  has  entirely  alienated  from  you  the  party  which  sustains  me.    No 
one  more  often  than  myself  has  testified  from  its  origin  my  respect  and  con- 
fidence for  the  actual  government  of  Prance.     I  have  supported  it  from  the 
beginning  with  all  my  power  against  the  convictions  and  antipathies  of  a 
great  number  of  my  partizans.     I  have  never  endeavoured  to  impede  its 
march  or  augment  its  difficulties.     But  never  have  I  foreseen  that  our  rela- 
tions  would  be    placed  in    such   a  situation  as   I  find  them   in  to-day.*' 
Who,  says    Count  Jnmac,  shall   fathom  the  depth   of  popular  credulity? 
At  this  epoch  Louis  Philippe  and  his  government  were  seriously  accused  cf 
excessive  condescension   towards  England,  and  sir  Bobert  Peel   and  lord 
Aberdeen  escaped   not  the    reproach    of   extreme    complaisance    towards 
France.  || 

It  was  in  this  year  that  lord  Ashburton,  having  proceeded  to  the  TTnited 
States  as  a  Special  Commissioner,  concluded  a  treaty  which  settled  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  state  of  Maine.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  of  1848,  declared  that  the  treaty 
wliich  lord  Ashburton  had  concluded  at  Washington  in  August  1842,  esta- 
blished such  a  division  of  the  disputed  district  as  secured  our  British  posses* 
sions  in  !North  America,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved  our  military 
communication  intact.    Subsequent  circumstances  have  manifested  that  these 

♦  Hansard,  vol.  Ixt.  col.  1281. 
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results  were  not  altogether  obtained  by  what  lord  Palmeraton  called  "  tlio 
Aabburton  CapitulatioD."  * 

On  the  day  after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  a  proclamation  bj  the  Queen 
was  issued,  setting  forth  that  in  diyers  parts  of  Great  Britain  multitudes  of 
lawless  and  disorderly  persons  had  assembled  and  with  force  and  violenoe  had 
entered  into  mines,  mills,  and  manufiictories,  and  by  threats  and  intimidation 
bad  prevented  those  employed  from  following  their  usual  occupation.  The 
distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  had  been  most  severe  for  a  cou' 
siderable  time.  Many  employers  had  failed  ;  mills  were  shut  up ;  the  poor- 
rates  were  enormously  increased ;  and  Government  was  called  upon  to  supply 
that  aid  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  which  was  beyond  the  management  of 
local  administrators  of  the  Poor-Law.  The  working  people  upon  the  whole 
bore  their  privations  with  patience  and  fortitude ;  but  in  many  places  the 
Chartists  were  busy  stirring  them  up  to  demand  higher  wages  than  the 
capitalists  could  afford  out  of  their  reduced  means,  although  the  workmen 
perfectly  well  knew  that  their  employers  were  fast  sinking  into  ruin.  Strikes 
were  unavailing ;  and  then  came  riots.  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Home  Secretary, 
encountered  the  crisis  with  decision  and  firmness.  The  system  of  railroads 
had  enabled  him  to  send  troops  rapidly  to  any  scene  of  outrage,  and  their 
appearance  was  sufficient  in  any  case  to  effect  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
without  a  repetition  of  such  sanguinary  collisions  as  those  of  Manchester  and 
Bristol  at  a  past  time.  Some  of  the  more  dangerous  Chartists,  amoQgst 
whom  was  Feargus  O'Connor,  were  held  to  bail,  and  during  the  first  fortnight 
of  October  Special  Commissions  sat  at  Stafford,  at  Chester,  and  at  Liverpool, 
for  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of  riots  and  political  offences,  a  great  number  of 
whom  were  convicted  and  sentenced  either  to  transportation  or  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment. 

When  parliament  met  on  the  2nd  of  February,  184t3,  the  government 
had  few  subjects  for  exultation,  which  were  not  more  than  counter-balanced 
by  circumstances  calculated  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  country,  if  not 
to  inspire  distrust  and  alarm.  The  treaty  with  the  United  States,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  with  China,  the  finid  success  of  military  operations  in 
Afghanistan,  were  the  favourable  topics  of  the  royal  speech  delivered  by 
Commission.  The  diminished  receipt  from  some  of  the  ordinary  sources  of 
revenue,  which  it  was  acknowledged  must  be  attributed  to  reduced  consump- 
tion caused  by  depression  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country,  was 
a  most  significant  index  of  the  continuance  of  that  depression  which  a  few 
months  before  had  produced  serious  violations  of  the  public  peace.  There 
was  no  Amendment  proposed  to  the  Address.  But  very  little  time  was 
suffered  to  elapse  before  the  one  great  cause  assigned  for  the  stagnation  of 
commerce,  for  the  languor  of  manufacturing  induistry,  for  men  working  at 
half-time  or  wholly  unemployed,  was  rung  into  the  ears  of  the  minister  in 
parliament.  That  cause  had  been  most  effectually  proclaimed  throughout  the 
country  by  a  body  of  agitators  more  powerful  in  their  wealth,  their  social  posi- 
tion, their  talents,  and  their  perseverance,  than  had  ever  before  been  banded 
together  to  force  upon  an  unwilling  legislature  a  great  measure  of  Befcrm. 

*  The  bonndaTy  be  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  Treaty  of  1842,  ii  faHy  skated  ia  the  **  Eoglitb 
Cyclopedia,"  art.  Canada,  col  1276. 
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Against  this  dreaded  Beform  was  arrayed  a  no  less  powerful  combination  of 
the  noble  and  the  exclusive  classes,  hounded  on  bj  orators  and  writers  who 
took  their  stand  upon  the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers,  and  despised  all 
opinions  founded  upon  increasing  knowledge.  On  the  13th  of  Eebroiir 
?ord  Howick  moved  for  a  Committee  to  consider  so  much  of  her  Majesty's 
Speech  as  referred  to  that  depression  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of  tiie 
country  which  had  so  long  prevailed.  The  debate  was  continued  for  five 
nights.  It  was  on  the  fifth  night  that  Mr.  Cobden  uttered  one  of  those 
harangues  which,  making  no  pretensions  to  be  eloquent,  extorted  convietian 
from  a  few,  and  respect  from  many,  by  their  strong  common  sense,  their 
logical  array  of  facts,  and  their  utter  contempt  for  the  conventionalities  of 
party.  It  is  time,  he  said,  to  give  up  bandying  the  terms  Whig  and 
Tory  about  from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the  other,  and  engage  in  a  seriooi 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  country "I  tell  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  that  I,  for  one,  care  nothing  for  Whigs  or  Tories  ;  I  have  said 
that  I  never  will  help  to  bring  back  the  Whigs ;  but  I  tell  him  that  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  lamentable  and  dangerous  state  of  the  country  rests 
with  him."  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Cobden's  speech  sir  Bobert  Peel  rose  with 
manifest  emotion,  and  said,  "  the  honourable  gentleman  has  stated  here  veiy 
emphatically,  what  he  has  more  than  once  stated  at  the  Conferences  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League,  that  he  holds  me  individually — individually  respon- 
sible for  the  distress  and  suffering  of  the  country ;  that  he  holds  me  per- 
sonally responsible ;  but  be  the  consequences  of  those  insinuations  what  they 
may,  never  will  I  be  influenced  by  menaces  either  in  this  House  or  out  of 

this  House,  to  adopt  a  course  which  I  consider *'     The  minister  was 

unable  to  complete  his  sentence.  Mr.  Cobden  denied  that  he  had  said  that 
he  held  sir  Eobert  Peel  personally  responsible.  "  Ton  did  !"  was  the  cry 
from  the  ministerial  benches ;  "  Tou  did  !*•  said  sir  Bobert  Peel.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  orator,  usually  so  calm  and  unimpassioned,  could  shake 
off  this  sensitiveness,  to  which  the  term  extraordinary  might  be  applied,  if  it 
had  not  been  associated  with  a  lamentable  event  that  had  occurred  on  the 
previous  2l8t  of  January.  On  that  day  Mr.  Drummond,  private  Secretary 
of  the  Minister,  was  shot  by  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Mac  Naughten,  who 
had  come  to  London  brooding  over  some  supposed  official  injury,  and  had 
mistaken  Mr.  Drummond  for  sir  Bobert  Peel.  There  was  no  political  motive 
in  this  act ;  the  man  upon  his  subsequent  trial  was  shown  to  be  a  maniac 
But  it  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  sir  Bobert  Peel ;  and  when 
Mr.  Cobden  held  him  individually  responsible  for  the  state  of  the  country, 
ho  considered  that  the  words  were  an  incentive  to  assassination.  This  extra- 
ordinary scene  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Cobden  disclaiming,  amidst  repeated 
interruptions,  the  meaning  which  had  been  ascribed  to  his  words.  He 
declared  that  in  what  he  stated  he  intended  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
his  measures  upon  the  right  honourable  baronet  as  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  using  the  word  individually  he  used  it  as  the  minister  himself 
used  the  first  pronoun  when  he  said  "  I  passed  the  tariff,  and  you  supported 
me.*'  The  construction  which  Mr.  Cobden  had  put  upon  the  language  he 
employed  was  accepted  by  sir  Bobert  Peel.  But,  says  his  biographer,  ••  he 
accepted  the  explanation  coldly,  and  still  maintained  an  air  of  reserved 
distrust."    M.  Guizot  adds,  ''  Who  can  tell  how  much  fatal  poison  may  be 
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contamed  in  words  uttered  without  any  evil  design  ? "  He  repeats  a 
sentiment  which  was  expressed  in  *a  speech  by  Mr.  Koebuck :  "  I  ask  the 
honourable  member  if  he  did  not  see  the  danger  of  such  language  ?  Passion 
does  sometimes  destroy  people's  judgment."  The  motion  of  lord  Howick 
was  finally  rejected  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen. 

If  the  Corn-Laws  were  not  on  the  point  of  being  repealed,  it  was  not  for 
the  want  of  perseverance  in  their  parliamentary  opposers.  The  general 
subject  was  directly  and  indirectly  brought  forward  again  and  again ;  but  on 
each  occasion  a  large  majority  asserted  the  principle  of  protection.  At  the 
close  of  one  debate,  which  had  lasted  five  nights  upon  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Yilliers,  Mr.  Gobden  declared  that  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  motion 
It  would  not  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on 
this  subject.  The  League  would  go  on  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  and  if  there 
were  any  force  in  truth  and  justice,  it  would  go  on  to  an  ultimate  and  not 
distant  triumph.  The  landed  and  agricultural  interests  were  so  much  alarmed 
by  what  they  considered  the  coquettings  of  the  government  with  free-trade, 
that  when  lord  Stanley,  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  proposed  to  impose  a 
duty  only  of  three  shillings  per  quarter  upon  wheat  imported  from  Canada^ 
the  more  sensitive  of  the  party  shrieked  out  their  horror  of  the  Canadian. 
Corn-bill  as  a  free-trade  measure.  They  were  not  soothed  when  they  were 
told  by  Mr.  T.  Buncombe  that  "  between  their  pledges  to  their  constituents, 
their  attachment  to  the  government,  and  their  antipathy  to  the  Whigs,  they 
were  in  a  most  unpleasant  predicament.  They  smelt  a  rat ;  it  was  in  the 
Canadian  Corn-bill."  *  Skirmishes  such  as  these  occupied  much  of  the  time 
of  the  House  during  this  Session.  The  Canadian  Corn-bill  passed — the  one 
practical  move  towards  a  great  change  of  policy,  although  its  supporters  did 
not  clearly  see  where  their  steps  were  tending. 

Important  as  was  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  with 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  there  were  legisla- 
tors who  could  take  a  wider  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country  than  was 
implied  in  the  one  prevailing  cry  of  Cheap  Bread.  On  the  6th  of  April  Mr. 
Charles  Buller  moved  an  Address  to  the  Queen  on  the  subject  of  Systematic 
Colonization.  His  speech  was  a  most  able  and  comprehensive  exposition  of 
his  belief  that  there  was  a  permanent  cause  of  the  depression  of  industry,  and 
the  suffering  of  the  people,  in  the  constant  accumulation  of  capital  and  the 
constant  increase  of  population  within  the  same  restricted  field  of  emplojrment. 
He  proposed  Colonization  as  a  means  of  remedying  the  competition  both  of 
Capital  and  Labour  in  this  restricted  field.  He  stated  that  Emigration  had 
promised  to  be  of  little  service  until  Mr.  Wakefield  propounded  the  theory 
of  Colonization  that  goes  by  his  name.  The  great  principles  of  that  theory 
were,  the  sale  of  colonial  land,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  in  carrying 
out  labourers.  The  government  opposed  Mr.  Buller*s  motion,  upon  the  plea 
that  it  would  raise  false  hopes  in  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Buller  withdrew  his 
proposal,  but  it  was  clear  that,  with  or  without  an  official  inquiry,  new  princi- 
ples of  colonization  would  gradually  take  root  and  finally  produce,  in  con- 
currence with  the  rapid  development  of  the  resources  of  a  vast  colonial 
empire,  that  refuge  for  a  surplus  population  which   has  been  attended 
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with  such  beneficial  results  upon  our  domestic  condition  in  the  present 
generation. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  the  agitation  in  Ireland  for  the  Bepeal  of  the 
Union  had  become  sufficiently  formidable  to  make  a  dedaration  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  government  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity.    In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  dui^e  of  Wellington,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  sir  BobiBrt 
Feel,  expressed  a  determination  to  abide  by  the  principle  of  the  joint  AddreM 
of  both  Houses  in  1884 — ''to  maintain  unimpaired  and  undisturbed  the 
legislative  union  between  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland."    Sir  Bobert  Peel  said 
that  the  executive  government  would  rely  as  long  as  possible  on  the  ordinary 
powers  which  the  law  and  constitution  gave  them ;  but  that  if  the  neeessi^ 
for  increased  authority  should  arise,  they  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
appeal  to  Parliament  for  additional  powers.    He  added,  **  I  am  also  prepared 
to  make,  in  my  place  here,  the  declaration  which  was  made,  and  nobly  made^ 
by  lord  Althorp,  that  deprecating  as  I  do  all  war,  but  above  all  civil  war,  yet 
there  is  no  alternative  which  I  do  not  think  preferable  to  the  dismembez^ 
ment  of  this  empire."  *    It  was  certainly  time  that  the  government  should 
speak  out.   In  January,  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Bepeal  Association,  Mr. 
0*Connell  announced  that  '^  1843  is  and  shall  be  the  great  Bepeal  year."  He 
abstained  from  attendance  in  Parliament  to  devote  himself  to  that  system 
of  political  agitation  which  continued  to  arrest  the  removal  of  social  evils  till 
their  overwhelming  magnitude  was  fully  manifested  in  the  great  collapse  of 
the  existing  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.    The  abuse  of  the  right  of 
property  in  land  had  long  rendered  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantiy 
inferior  to  that  of  any  other  peasantry  in  Europe.    The  organisation  for 
Bepeal  which  Mr.  0*Connell  had  accomplished  was  to  be  supported  and 
extended  by  the  means  of  a  universal  subscription.    The  members  of  the 
Bepeal  Association  were  to  subscribe  twenty  shillings  a  year,  but  throughout 
the  country  there  were  to  be  associate  subscribers  of  a  shilling  each,  with  a 
machinery  of  inspectors,  wardens,  and  collectors.     This  great  sinew  of  war 
thus  compelled  from  a  starving  population  was  known  as  the  "  Bent."     With 
most  Englishmen  there  was  not  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  some  benefits  for  his 
countrymen  which  0*Connell  had  worked  out  by  his  eloquence  and  his  per- 
severance.   But  much  of  their  respect  had  passed  into  a  profound  contempt 
for  the  unscrupulous  agitator,  which  those  who  could  pretty  accurately  read 
the  public  sentiment  embodied  in  such  graphic  representations  as  that  of 
"  The  Irish  Ogre  fattening  on  the  finest  pisantry."  t    Yast  assemblies  of  the 
people  werp  exultingly  called  by  the  great  demagogue, "  Monster  Meetings." 
He  addressed  thirty  thousand  people  at  Trim  on  the  16th  of  March,  and 
referred  to  the  physical  force  by  which  he  was  surrounded  as  something  much 
more  efiectual  than  idle  petitioning  of  Parliament.    Through  the  summer 
meetings  of  this  nature  were  held  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the 
same  inflammatory   language  was  repeated  by  laymen  and  priests  with 
increasing  vehemence.    Father  Mathew  had  been  working  a  vast  change  in 
the  habits  of  many  of  the  Irish  by  the  great  Temperance  movement,  of  which 
he  was  an  honest  and  zealous  leader.     But  0*Connell  adroitly  adopted  the 
Teetotalers  as  the  Bepealers  upon  whom  rested  the  hope  of  sweeping  away 
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Saxon  domination.  On  the  15tli  of  August  there  was  an  assembly  of  which 
the  lowest  estimate  of  the  number  was  half  a  million  of  people.  During  the 
preyious  night,  and  from  the  break  of  day,  the  people  had  been  marching  from 
all  points  to  the  Hill  of  Tara,  where  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland  had  been 
elected.  A  sort  of  crown  was  prepared  which  the  Liberator  was  there  to  put 
on,  and  to  declare  to  his  people  that  the  day  was  come  when  they  should  no 
longer  be  slaves, — when  the  land  should  overflow  with  plenty,  and  every  one 
should  hold  his  half-acre  with  fixity  of  tenure,  and  out  of  its  produce  main- 
tain his  portion  of  a  constantly  increasing  population.  When  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  24th  of  August,  the  Queen  in  her  Speech  noticed  these 
persevering  efforts  to  stir  up  discontent  and  disaffection ;  and  expressed  her 
earnest  desire  to  administer  the  government  of  Ireland  in  a  spirit  of  strict 
justice  and  impartiality,  and  to  effect  such  amendments  in  the  existing  laws 
as  might  improve  the  social  condition  and  develope  the  resources  of  that 
country.  But  she  also  expressed  her  firm  determination  to  maintain  the 
legislative  union.  Belying  on  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people, 
the  Queen  called  upon  those  who  had  influence  and  authority  in  Ireland  to 
discourage  a  system  of  pernicious  agitation.  This  moderate  declaration  of 
the  government  was  pronounced  by  O'Connell  to  be  '*  an  excess  of  impudence 
and  stupidity  combined."  His  dangerous  career  was  coming  to  an  end.  A 
meeting  had  been  announced  for  the  8th  of  October  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin. 
On  the  7th  a  proclamation  was  agreed  to  by  the  Privy  Council  at  Dublin, 
which,  referring  to  the  seditious  language  used  at  the  monster  meetings, 
declared  the  proposed  assembly  to  be  illegal.  The  demagogue  was  at  once 
tamed.  He  called  the  Bepeal  Association  together ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
no  meeting  at  Clontarf  should  take  place.  On  the  14th  Mr.  O'Connell 
and  his  principal  associates  were  arrested  on  charges  of  conspiracy,  sedition, 
and  unlawful  assembling.  The  accused  were  admitted  to  bail;  and  after 
various  pretexts  for  legal  delays  of  which  they  availed  themselves,  it  was 
finally  determined  that  their  trial  should  take  place  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1S44. 

At  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  the  Speaker  addressed  these  words  to 
her  Majesty,  upon  a  subject  of  great  and  permanent  interest :  '*  We  have 
witnessed,  with  deep  concern,  the  unhappy  divisions  which  have  occurred  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  which  have  led  to  the  secession  of  many  of  her 
most  valued  ministers.  We  have  endeavoured,  we  trust  successfully,  to  heal 
those  divisions,  and  to  restore  peace  to  an  establishment  which  is  fraught 
with  such  inestimable  blessings  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom."  The  *' unhappy  divisions"  of  the  Scotch  Church  had  been 
maturing  for  nine  years,  till,  in  1843,  the  event  occurred  which  is  known  as 
'*  The  Disruption.'*  In  1834  the  differences  which  had  existed  for  more 
than  a  century  between  the  supporters  of  lay  patronage,  long  known  as  the 
**  Moderates,"  and  the  opposers  of  lay  patronage,  then  recently  termed  "  Non- 
Intrusionists,'*  assumed  a  more  important  character  than  that  of  a  war  of 
pamphlets,  by  the  Anti-patronage  party  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  passing  a  measure  known  as  the  Veto  Act.  The  object  of 
this  Act  was  to  make  it  a  law  of  the  Church  that  no  presentee  to  a  beneflce 
was  to  be  held  fit  to  be  ordained  as  minister  of  a  parish  unless  he  were 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  parishioners.    The  mode  of  collecting  the 
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opinions  of  a  congregation  was  this :  The  Frefibyterj,  when  a  presentee 
laid  his  presentation  before  them,  appointed  him  to  preach  twice  in  the 
churchy  and  thej  also  appointed  a  day  for  '*  moderating  in  a  call/*  or,  in 
other  words,  for  receiving  dissents.  If  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of 
families  in  communion  with  the  church  dissented,  the  presentee  was  rejected 
as  an  unfit  person.  In  1839  the  question  of  a  presentation  to  the  pariah  of 
Auchterarder,  in  Perthshire,  which  had  been  agitated  in  the  ecdeaiastical 
courts,  where  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  against  the  presentation  waa 
confirmed,  was  finally  decided  on  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
Presbytery.  There  was  another  case,  that  of  Strathbogie,  in  which  this  im- 
portant question  was  agitated  under  somewhat  different  circumstances,  but  in 
which  the  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts  were  also  at  yariance. 
The  formal  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  I8th  of  May,  1848;  when,  before  the  roll  of 
members  was  made  up,  Dr.  Welsh,  who  had  been  Moderator  of  the  preceding 
Assembly,  read  a  protest  against  the  coustitution  of  the  Assembly  signed  by 
120  ministers  and  73  lay  elders.  Those  who  had  signed  the  protest  and 
their  adherents  then  lefb  the  Assembly  in  a  body,  and  constituted  in  another 
place  "  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland."  Of  this 
Assembly  Dr.  Chalmers  was  chosen  as  Moderator.  On  the  23rd  of  May 
the  disruption  was  completed,  by  the  seceders  and  many  other  clergymen 
who  were  members  of  the  Assembly  signing  "  An  Act  of  Separation  and 
Deed  of  Demission,"  ^hich  completely  cut  them  off  from  the  benefits  as  well 
as  burdens  of  the  Establishment.  "  Whatever  previous  differences  of  opinicm 
existed,  and  whatever  objections  there  w€re  to  a  body  such  as  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  entitled  to  legislate  and  adjudicate  for 
its  own  interest  and  according  to  its  own  feelings,  being  exempt  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  courts  of  law,  the  sacrifice  of  emolument  and  station  thus  made 
elicited  general  respect  and  sympathy,  and  was  creditable  to  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  made  it.'*  •  The  intervention  of  the  legislature  by  passing  "  An 
Act  to  remove  doubts  respecting  the  admission  of  Ministers  to  benefices  ** 
presents  one  of  many  examples  of  the  difficulty  of  legislating  for  unity  in 
ecclesiastical  establishments  when  conscientious  scruples  lead  to  separation. 
The  Free  Church  pursued  its  course  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  operation  of 
a  measure  which  was  expected  "to  restore  religious  peace  in  Scotland." 
That  peace  was  best  promoted  by  leaving  a  people  keenly  alive  to  all  questions 
of  religious  liberty  to  follow  the  impulses  of  their  own  feelings,  in  making  an 
adequate  provision  throughout  the  land  for  a  zealous  and  able  body  of 
ministers  chosen  and  supported  upon  the  voluntary  principle.  It  may  bo 
mentioned  that  there  was  a  secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  century 
before  the  great  difference  which  resulted  in  the  Veto  of  1834.  This 
seceding  body  was  called  the  "  United  Secession  Church."  There  was  a 
smaller  body  of  seceders  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  who  formed  the 
"  Belief  Church."  In  1847  these  two  bodies  coalesced  and  became  the 
"United  Presbyterian  Church."  They  now  constitute  a  most  extensive 
organisation,  comprising  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  congregations  of  Scotland. 
An  important  statute  affecting  the  Church  of  England  was  passed  in  the 
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session  of  1843.  Ifc  was  an  Act  for  increasing  the  means  of  spiritual 
instruction  in  populous  parishes,  by  making  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  tho 
Church  available  for  the  endowment  of  additional  ministers.  The  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  for  England  were  empowered  to  borrow  600,000/.  from 
the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  for  the  purpose  of  forming  districts 
for  spiritual  purposes  in  populous  parishes  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  each  such  district  to  be  permanently  endowed  and  to  become  s 
new  parish  upon  a  new  church  being  consecrated.  The  patronage  of  such, 
new  districts  or  parishes  might  be  conferred,  either  in  perpetuity  or  for  ono 
or  more  nominations,  on  any  person  or  persons  contributing  to  the  permanent 
endowment  of  the  minister  or  toward  providing  a  church  or  chapel  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  vast  extension  of  church-buildiug  in  this  country, 
beyond  the  precedent  of  any  former  time,  may  to  a  considerable  extent  be 
attributed  to  this  brief  but  important  enactment. 

The  Annalist  of  1848  says  that  his  narrative  of  public  events  would  be 
very  imperfect  if  he  did  not  include  some  particular  notice  of  three  popular 
movements  in  three  different  quarters  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  one 
chapter  of  the  '*  Annual  Begbter "  we  find,  therefore,  the  history  of  the 
iBepeal  agitation  in  Ireland,  of  the  Secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  Eebecca  riots  in  South  Wales.  There  is  no  parity  of  interest 
in  the  abortive  efforts  to  destroy  the  legislative  union  of  two  nations; 
in  the  great  schism  in  an  established  church ;  and  in  what  is  dignified  by 
the  name  of  an  insurrection  for  the  remov^  of  turnpike-gates.  Yet  if 
the  historian  were  to  consult  only  his  oiprn  fancy  in  recording  what  is 
picturesque,  the  riots  in  Wales  would  furnish  a  much  more  spirit-stirring 
record  than  the  most  elaborate  description  of  the  popular  ceremonials  of  the 
Hill  of  Tara,  or  of  the  procession  of  seceding  ministers  from  St.  Andrew's 
Church  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  to  CanQnmills  Hall,  four  abreast. 
We  must  tell  the  story  of  Hebecca  and  her  daughters  as  briefly  as  we  can 
under  the  temptation  it  affords  for  graphic  details.  It  is  recorded  that 
when  the  first  turnpike  upon  '*  the  ancient  highway  and  post-road  leading 
from  London  to  York  and  so  into  Scotland  '*  was  established  in  1663»  the 
toll  was  so  unpopular  that  **  the  mob  "  broke  the  toll-gates.  *'  The  mob  "  is 
rather  a  loose  term  to  apply  to  the  drovers,  svirineherds,  pack-horse  carriers, 
and  waggoners,  of  the  days  of  Charles  11.,  who  would  rather  have  floundered 
through  roads  described  in  the  first  Turnpike  Act  as  "  almost  impassable  and 
very  dangerous  to  his  majesty's  liege  people,*'  than  pay  the  somewhat  heavy 
toll  which  the  Act  prescribed.  But  even  in  those  very  insecure  times,  when 
the  parish  constable  was  the  chief  instrument  for  preserving  the  peace 
of  the  realm,  we  hear  of  no  general  insurrection  in  Middlesex,  or  Hertford, 
or  Cambridge,  or  Huntingdon,  to  pull  down  the  toll-gates  and  injure  the 
toll-keepers.  At  the  beginning  of  1848,  in  the  counties  of  Pembroke  and 
Caerma^hen,  there  suddenly  appeared  at  nightfall  a  body  of  horsemen  under 
the  command  of  a  leader  who  wore  a  female  dress,  and  who  was  generally 
surrounded  with  a  body-guard  in  similar  costume.  These  were  Bebecca  and 
her  daughters,  and  their  commission  was  derived  from  the  following  verse  in 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis :  '*  And  they  blessed  Bebecca,  and  said 
unto  her.  Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of  millions; 
and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them."    Bebecca  wa^ 
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ubiquitous ;  for  wherever  there  waa  a  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  a  noctomal 
assemblage,  there  was  a  Bebecca.  Amidst  the  blowing  of  horns  and  the 
firing  of  guns  such  a  body  of  men  would  arrive  at  a  turnpike  gate,  and 
immediately  proceed  to  break  the  gate  into  fragments,  saw  off  the  posts 
close  to  the  ground,  and  pull  down  the  toll-house.  This  remarkable  com- 
bination soon  extended  to  all  the  South  Welsh  counties,  with  the  exception 
of  Brecknockshire.  The  disturbances  were  not  confined  to  any  peculiarly 
obnoxious  locality.  There  was  one  indiscriminate  onslaught  upon  the  turn- 
pike system,  and  so  Buccessfnl  were  these  operations  during  the  spring  and 
summer  that  nearly  all  the  roads  in  the  autumn  were  practicaUy  toll  free. 
When  bodies  of  ignorant  and  lawless  men  feel  their  physical  strength,  they 
are  easily  induced  to  believe  that  this  power  is  sufficient  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  law,  for  the  removal  of  every  supposed  grievance.  The  local  magistratea 
were  unable  to  contend  with  Bebecca ;  and  Bebecca  was  very  soon  set  up 
as  an  authority  to  provide  summary  redress  against  Poor  Laws,  and  Tithes, 
and  heavy  rents,  and  all  other  evils  which  small  occupiers  of  land,  little 
elevated  above  the  condition  of  common  labourers,  believed  themselves 
peculiarly  subjected  to.  On  the  10th  of  June  a  large  body  marched  into 
Gaermarthen,  consisting  of  some  thousands  on  foot  and  three  hundred  on 
horseback.  Their  purpose  was  to  pull  down  the  workhouse.  Their  excesses 
were  stopped  in  the  middle  of  their  career  of  destruction  by  the  arrival  of 
a  troop  of  cavalry  who  had  ridden  thirty  miles  without  drawing  bit.  The 
whole  province  was  gradually  fidling  into  the  condition  of  the  worst  parts  of 
Ireland.  Intimidation  by  threi^tening  letters  had  become  general;  land- 
owners, clergymen,  and  magistrates  were  kept  in  terror  of  the  vengeance  of 
Bebecca ;  the  law  was  so  utterly  suspended  that  when  an  old  woman  who 
kept  a  turnpike  gate  was  deliberately  shot  by  one  of  the  rioters,  and  the  fiu^t 
of  her  murder  was  distinctly  made  out  to  a  coroner's  jury,  they  returned  a 
verdict  that  she  died  from  suffusion  of  blood  which  produced  suffocation. 
The  government  at  last  sent  down  a  large  body  of  troops  into  Wales,  and, 
what  was  equally  serviceable,  they  also  sent  a  detachment  of  that  active  and 
intelligent  body,  the  London  Police,  who  were  everywhere  engaged  in  tracing 
the  secret  agencies  by  which  this  extraordinary  conspiracy  had  been  con- 
ducted. A  Special  Commission  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  offenders, 
and  three  of  the  leaders  were  sentenced  to  transportation.  The  Turnpike 
Acts  in  force  in  Wales  were  in  many  instances  oppressive  and  unequaL  A 
government  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
operation  of  these  laws,  and  into  the  other  causes  of  disturbance.  Ignorance 
and  poverty  were  at  the  root  of  the  matter;  but  the  especial  object  of 
the  Bebecca  organization  ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  complaint  and  agitation, 
after  the  passing  of  an  Act  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  for  tlie 
Consolidation  and  Amendment  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Turnpike  Trusts  in 
South  Wales. 
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In  Trafalgar  Square,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Nelson  Column,  is  a  statue 
of  "Charles  James  Napier,  General."  The  iuscription  bears  that  it  was 
"  erected  by  Public  Subscripdon,  the  most  numerous  Contributors  being 
Fri?ate  Soldiers."  This  renowned  warrior  is  ordinarily  termed  "Conqueror  of 
Scinde.'*  By  the  side  of  this  figure  was  erected,  also  by  public  subscription, 
a  statue  of  one  of  the  scientific  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  Edward  Jenner. 
That  statue  has  been  removed  to  Kensington  Gardens.  An  objection  was 
raised  that  one  whose  science  had  so  materially  conduced  to  the  prolongation 
of  life,  and  to  the  consequent  increase  of  the  population  of  the  world,  was 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  his  dose  proximity  to  a  great  soldier — especially 
great  in  the  estimation  of  the  "  Private  Soldiers"  whom  he  had  led  to  triumph 
— whose  vocation  was,  according  to  the  belief  of  an  ancient  poet, "  to  ease  the 
earth  of  her  too  numerous  sons."  But  the  "  Conqueror  of  Scinde,"  taking  a 
broad  and  just  view  of  his  career,  was  a  promoter  of  civilization,  by  which  alone 
the  earth  is  adequately  peopled ;  and  thus  he  had  abo  a  claim  to  be  recorded 
as  a  benefactor  of  mankind  in  his  Buoceseful  endeavour  to  make  his  conquest 
a  source  of  good  to  the  conquered  people.  He  was  the  just  and  beneficent 
Administrator  of  Scinde.  His  "  victories  of  Peace  "  are  "  not  less  renowned 
than  those  of  War."  He  was  the  warlike  instrument  of  injustice ;  but  the 
aggression,  which  resulted  in  triumphs  as  brilliant  and  as  decisive  as  any 
other  of  the  wonderful  events  of  the  career  of  the  British  in  India,  may  be 
received  as  a  remarkable  addition  to  the  many  instances  of  dangers  and 
difficulties  overcome,  as  if  for  some  special  working  out  of  the  decrees  of  a 
superintending  Providence,  which  does  not  permit  the  supremacy  of  a  domi- 
nant nation  for  the  gratification  of  its  own  ambition,  but  through  that  agency 
carries  forward  the  great  law  of  Progress. 
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Scinde,  a  country  capable  of  an  almost  boundless  increase  of  agricultural 
and  commercial  wealth,  having  the  river  which  bears  its  name  (as  well  as  that 
of  Indus)  flowing  through  its  whole  extent,  was,  in  1842,  under  the  rule  of  a 
bodj  of  despotic  nobles,  the  Ameers,  who  about  seventy  years  before  had  dis- 
possessed the  legitimate  sovereigns.  The  original  inhabitants,  who  groaned 
beneath  the  yoke  of  these  conquerors,  cidtivated  the  fields  less  for  themselves 
than  for  their  tyrannous  masters,  to  whom  the  land  was  little  better  than  a 
hunting  ground,  whilst  their  idea  of  government  was  simply  that  of  exacting 
tribute  by  their  fierce  military  retainers,  the  Beloochees.  Whatever  were 
the  relations  of  these  rulers  to  the  people  whom  they  misgoverned,  the  British 
authorities  in  India  had  repeatedly  entered  into  treaties  with  them,  and  in  the 
treaty  of  1820  these  words  were  used :  *'  The  two  contracting  pajrties  matu- 
ally  bind  themselves  from  generation  to  generation  never  to  look  with  the  eye 
of  covetousness  on  the  possessions  of  each  other.**  But  the  passage  of  troops 
through  Scinde*  was  necesiary  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Afghanistan. 
The  Ameers  remonstrated,  but  were  compelled  to  yield.  Something  more  was 
required  by  a  subsequent  treaty.  Kurrachee  and  Tatta  were  ceded  to  the 
British,  with  power  to  station  troops  there ;  and  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Indus  was  stipulated  as  another  condition  of  our  friendship.  At  an  earlier 
period  some  of  the  Ameers  had  expressed  their  fears  that  Scinde  was  gone — 
''  the  English  have  seen  the  river."  Afber  we  had  withdrawn  from  G-huznee, 
and  when  the  terror  of  the  British  name  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  com- 
mand a  compliance  with  enforced  engagements,  the  Ameers  began  to  manifest 
hostile  designs.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  having  learned  that  they  had  assembled 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  resolved  upon  a  direct  and  immediate 
act  of  hostility,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  gain  time  by  delays  and  negotia- 
tions. He  "  had  permission,*'  he  has  said,  "  from  the  Governor-General  to 
assemble  an  immense  force  to  impose  his  final  treaty ;  **  he  told  the  Governor- 
General  it  could  be  done  with  the  troops  he,  Napier,  already  commanded. 
Boldness  and  promptitude  in  this  short  war  effected  more  than  unlimited 
reinforcements.  £maun-Gbur,  in  the  desert  of  Beloochistan,  was  a  strong- 
liold  where  the  mercenaries  of  the  Ameers  could  gather  together,  safe  from 
pursuit.  Napier  resolved  to  attack  this  fortress,  whither  upon  his  approach 
a  large  body  of  troops  were  marching.  But  having  ascertained  that  the 
Beloochees  had  mutinied  and  turned  back  upon  reaching  the  wilderness  where 
there  was  no  water,  he  saw  that  a  march  of  eight  days  from  the  Indus  was 
impossible  for  a  numerous  army.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  January,  1848, 
he  commenced  a  perilous  adventure.  With  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the 
22nd  Queen's  regiment  on  camels,  with  two  hundred  of  the  irregular  cavalryp 
with  ten  camels  laden  with  provisions  and  with  eighty  carrying  water,  he  set 
forth  to  traverse  the  arid  waste,  defying  the  armed  bands  on  every  sida 
After  a  few  days  the  camels  which  drew  the  howitzers  were  unable  to  drag 
them  over  the  sand-hills,  and  the  unshrinking  Irish  soldiers  took  their  place. 
When  the  fortress,  which  no  European  eye  had  before  seen,  was  reached,  it 
was  found  deserted.  The  governor  had  fled  with  his  treasure,  but  he  had 
left  immense  stores  of  ammunition  behind.  Napier  resolved  to  destroy 
Emaun-Ghur ;  and  having  mined  it  in  twenty-four  places,  by  a  simultaneous 
explosion  all  the  mighty  walls  of  the  square  tower,  which  stood  as  it  were 
the  monarch  of  the  vast  solitude,  crumbled  into  atoms,  and  the  wild  banda 
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who  went  forth  to  plunder  and  harass  the  populous  Scinde,  had  to  retire  still 
further  into  the  desert.  Napier  and  his  hardy  companions,  after  undergoing 
great  privations  on  their  march  back  by  a  different  route,  rejoined  the  main 
army  on  the  23rd  near  Hyderabad.  In  the  House  of  Lords  in  1844,  upon  a 
motion  for  the  thanks  of  Parliament  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  his  army,  the 
duke  of  Wellington  said  that  the  march  to  Emaun-G-hur  was  one  of  the  most 
curious  military  feats  which  he  had  ever  known  to  be  performed,  or  had  ever 
perused  an  account  of. 

The  British  Besident  at  Hyderabad  was  Major  Outram.  On  the  12th  of 
February,  the  Ameers  with  one  exception,  the  Aineer  of  Khyrpore,  signed  the 
treaty  which  in  the  previous  December  had  been  tendered  to  them,  and  which, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected  from  its  hard  conditions,  they  had  evaded  signing. 
This  was  Lord  Ellenborough's  "  final  treaty,'*  which  Napier  was  to  have  im- 
posed upon  them  by  an  immense  force.  The  day  after  the  signature  Major 
Outram  was  attacked  in  the  Besidency  by  eight  thousand  Beloochees.  He 
had  only  a  hundred  foot-soldiers  with  him.  In  the  river,  however,  there  were 
two  war  steamers.  To  these  he  effected  his  retreat,  by  presenting  a  bold 
front  to  his  assailants,  whilst  the  guns  of  the  steamers  swept  the  flanks  of  the 
pursuers.  With  the  loss  only  of  three  men  killed  and  two  wounded  the 
gallant  officer  joined  the  main  army.  The  force  which  Napier  commanded 
could  scarcely  however  be  termed  an  army,  if  that  name  is  to  be  applied  only 
to  a  large  body  of  soldiers.  It  consisted  of  four  hundred  British  of  the  22nd, 
and  two  thousand  two  hundred  sepoys  and  other  native  troops.  The  22nd 
were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fennefather,  a  name  of  renown  in  the 
Crimean  war.  The  artillery  consisted  of  twelve  guns.  With  this  force  the 
battle  of  Meanee  was  fought  on  the  17  th  of  February.  On  this  day  Napier 
wrote  in  his  journal,  "  It  is  my  first  battle  as  a  commander :  it  may  be  my 
last.  At  sixty,  that  makes  little  difference ;  but  my  feelings  are,  it  shall  be 
do  or  die,*'  Whatever  deeds  have  been  done  by  heroic  Englishmen  under  the 
inspiration  of  duty,  never  was  there  a  greater  deed  of  warfare  than  the  victory 
of  Meanee,  which  was  won  by  two  thousand  six  hundred  men  against  twenty- 
two  thousand.  The  Beloochees  were  posted  on  a  slope  behind  the  bed  of  the 
river  Fulailee,  which  was  for  the  most  part  dry.  The  half-mile  between  the 
two  armies  was  rapidly  passed ;  the  bed  of  the  river  was  crossed ;  up  the 
slope  ran  the  intrepid  22nd,  and  from  the  ridge  looked  down  upon  the 
Beloochees  **  thick  as  standing  com.'*  The  Beloochees  covering  their  heads 
with  their  large  dark  shields,  and  waving  their  bright  swords  in  the  sun, 
rushed  with  frantic  gestures  upon  the  front  of  the  22nd.  The  Irish  soldiers, 
with  shouts  as  loud  and  shrieks  as  wild  and  fierce  as  theirs,  met  them  with 
the  bayonet,  and  '^  sent  their  foremost  masses  rolling  back  in  blood."  *  The 
native  infantry  came  up;  the  artillery  took  a  commanding  position,  and 
mowed  down  the  Beloochees  with  round-shot  and  canister.  Upon  the  slope 
went  on  the  deadly  conflict  for  three  hours,  the  assailants  rushing  upwards 
against  an  enemy  who  resolutely  held  his  ground,  the  gaps  in  his  ranks  being 
closed  up  as  fftst  as  they  were  made.  The  result  was  at  one  time  uncertain. 
The  greater  number  of  the  European  officers  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Napier  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  though  surrounded  by  enemies  was 
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unharmed.  Had  he  fallen,  there  would  have  been  a  tale  to  be  told  of  rash- 
ness courting  destruction.  Like  Nelson,  his  daring  was  hia  aafetj ;  but  than 
it  was  under  the  direction  of  his  genius.  He  saw,  what  the  eye  onlj  of  a 
great  commander  can  see,  the  opportunity  for  closing  a  doubtful  struggle  by 
one  decisive  blow.  He  ordered  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Defying  the  guns  cm 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  the  chosen  band  of  horsemen  charged  right  into  the 
enemy's  camp.  Those  who  had  so  long  stood  firm  on  the  hill  fell  into  confii- 
sion.  The  22nd  and  the  sepoys  gained  the  ridge,  and  drove  the  Beloochees 
over.  The  mighty  host  of  the  Ameera  was  thus  beaten  by  a  handful  of 
troops  led  on  to  victory  by  one  who  had  gained  hia  experience  in  the  great 
battles  of  the  Peninsula ;  by  one  who  knew  that  large  maaaea  of  men, 
however  brave  and  strong,  are  comparatively  weak  unleas  their  movements 
are  directed  by  some  master-mind,  bold  in  the  conception  of  hia  plans,  cool  in 
their  execution,  and  having  all  the  resources  of  strategy  at  hia  command  at  the 
instant  when  all  would  be  lost  by  ignorance  or  incertitude. 

Sir  Cliarles  Napier  followed  up  his  victory  the  next  day  by  a  message  sent 
into  Hyderabad  that  he  would  storm  the  city  unless  it  surrendered.  Six  of 
the  Ameers  came  out,  and  laid  their  swords  at  his  feet.  He  returned  their 
jewelled  weapons  to  the  humbled  chiefs.  He  refused  to  intrude  upon  their 
privacy  by  occupying  their  splendid  palaces,  heroically  abiding  in  his  humble 
tent.  There  was  another  enemy  yet  unsubdued — Shore  Mahomed  of  Meer- 
poor.  On  the  24th  of  March  Napier,  who  had  been  reinforced  and  had  now 
five  thousand  troops,  attacked  this  chief  who  had  come  with  twenty  thousand 
Beloochees  before  the  walla  of  Hyderabad  to  recover  the  city.  It  was  a  hard- 
earned  victory,  which  was  followed  up  by  the  British  occupation  of  Meerpoor. 
The  spirit  of  the  Beloochees  was  so  broken  that  after  two  slight  actions  in 
June,  when  Shere  Mahomed  was  routed  and  fled  into  the  deaert,  the  war  was 
at  an  end.  Scinde  was  annexed  to  the  British  possessions,  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  appointed  its  Governor.  He  ruled  the  country  for  four  years.  He 
saw  the  great  natural  resources  of  Scinde,  and  he  led  the  way  in  rendering  them 
available  for  commercial  purposes  by  costly  public  works.  The  great  branch 
of  the  Indus  was  opened  to  restore  the  fertility  of  Gutch.  A  gigantic  pier 
was  constructed  at  Kurrachee,  by  which  a  secure  harbour  was  formed  ;  and 
now  the  port  is  connected  with  the  Indus  by  a  railway.  He  made  the  revenue 
of  the  province  sufficient  to  support  the  expenditure  for  its  civil  and  political 
administration.  But  above  all,  he  made  the  native  population  prosperous  and 
contented  under  the  British  rule.  The  state  of  the  people  under  hia  wise 
government  is  thus  described  by  the  historian  of  the  Scinde  war :  '*  The 
labourer  cultivates  in  security  his  land  ;  the  handicraftsman,  no  longer  dread- 
ing mutilation  of  his  nose  or  ears  for  demanding  remuneration  for  hia  work, 
is  rcturniug  from  the  coimtries  to  which  he  had  fled,  allured  back  by  good 
wa^es  and  employment.  Young  girls  are  no  longer  torn  from  their  fainiliea 
to  fill  the  zenanas  of  the  great,  or  sold  into  distant  slavery.  The  Hindoo 
merchant  and  Farsee  trafficker  pursue  their  vocation  with  safety  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  even  the  proud  Beloochee  warrior,  not  incapable  of  noble 
sentiments,  though  harsh  and  savage,  remains  content  with  a  government 
which  has  not  meddled  with  his  right  of  subsistence,  but  only  changed  hia 
feudal  ties  into  a  peaceful  and  warlike  dependence.  He  has,  moreover,  become 
personally  attached  to  a  conqueror  whose  prowess  he  has  felt  in  battle^  anc 
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whose  justice  and  generosity  he  has  experienced  in  peace.'**  The  best  proof 
that  this  high  praise  is  jxot  exaggerated  is  famished  bj  the  fact  that  during 
the  great  period  of  danger  through  which  we  have  passed,  when  so  many 
enemies  of  the  British  power  raised  their  heads  in  revolt,  Scinde  was 
faithfuJ. 

The  close  of  the  year  1843  was  marked  by  another  great  military  success 
in  India.  The  state  of  Gwalior  was  in  1804i  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  govamment.  The  suooessor  of  the  Bajah  who  died  in  1843  was 
a  minor,  and  a  Begent  was  appointed,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Governor- 
General.  The  Begent  was  expelled  by  tibe  Mahrattas,  and  the  British  Be- 
sident  was  insulted.  Lord  Bllenboroogh,  to  whom  war  appeared  a  noble 
pastime  in  which  an  amateur  might  laudably  indulge,  immediately  sent  sir 
Hugh  Gough  from  Agra  with  fourteen  thousand  troops ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
December  he  fought  the  battle  of  Maharajpoor,  when  the  Mahrattas  were 
defeated  with  great  loss.  On  ihe  same  day,  IJbjor-General  Grey  also  defeated 
the  Mahrattas  at  Punniar.  The  usurping  govemm^it  immediately  submitted, 
and  the  strong  fortress  of  Gwalior  was  occupied  by  a  British  governor.  These 
warlike  proceedings,  however  brilliant  and  tuccesiful,  were  not  acceptable  to 
the  majority  in  the  direction  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  Parliament, 
on  the  21at  of  April,  1844,  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
him  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  said,  "  I  beg  to  state  ihat  on  Wednesday  last  Her 
Majesty's  GoverDment  received  a  communication  firom  the  Couii  of  Directors, 
that  they  had  exercised  the  pow^  which  tibe  law  gives  them  to  recall  at  their 
will  and  pleasure  the  Gov^mor-G^ieral  of  India."  There  were  loud  cheers 
from  the  Opposition  benches.  Mr.  Macaulay  then  stated  that  he  should  not 
now  bring  forward  a  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  respecting  the  occu- 
pation of  Gwalior.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  duke  of  Wellington  declared 
that  the  Government  had  not  concurred  in  the  measure  adopted.  There  was 
a  prevailing  opioion  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country  that  the  recall  of  a 
Governor-'General  upon  their  sole  authority  was  a  dangerous  power  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  Court  of  Directors ;  nevertheless  there  was  a  feeling  that 
India  would  be  safer  under  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who  had  seen  too  much  of 
war  to  be  inflated  hj  its  '*  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance." 

When  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  the  Ist  of 
February,  1844,  there  was  a  State  trial  proceeding  in  Ireland,  which  excited 
more  attention  throughout  the  country  even  ihan  the  royal  speech.  This 
speech  could  not  avoid  an  indirect  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  had 
placed  Daniel  0*Connell  and  seven  others  at  the  bar  of  their  country.  It  was 
the  fifteenth  day  of  this  trial  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  Dublin.  At 
this  remarkable  juncture  her  Majesty  said  to  the  Lords  and  Commons — and  she 
littered  these  words  with  a  marked  mnphasis — ^''At  the  dose  of  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament,  I  declared  to  you  my  firm  determination  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  Legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  expressed  at  the 
same  time  my  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  Farliament  in  tihe  adoption  of 
all  such  measures  as  might  tend  to  im(Nrova  the  social  eooidiiioin  of  Irel^d,  and 
to  deYelope  the  natural  resources  of  that  part  of  the  ITmted  Kingdom.  I  am 
raBolved  to  act  in  strict  conformity  with  that  dedaratian.*'    It  was  the  12th 
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of  February,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  trial,  when  O'Connell  and  the 
other  traversers  were,  under  various  counts  of  the  indictment,  foand  guilty  of 
conspiracy.  As  the  Queen's  speech  could  not  offer  "  observations  on  events 
in  Ireland,  in  respect  to  which  proceedings  are  pending  before  the  proper  legal 
tribunal,**  so  the  attack  upon  the  policy  of  the  government,  which  was  inevi* 
table,  could  not  be  opened  with  propriety  whilst  the  great  legal  issue  was  in 
suspense.  But  on  the  13th  of  February  the  question  was  raised  in  both 
Houses.  The  marquis  of  Normanby  moved  a  resolution  pledging  the  House 
of  Lords  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  discontent  prevalent  in 
Ireland,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  true  principles  of  Union  hy  securing  to 
that  country  equal  rights.  After  two  nights'  debate  the  Bc^olution  was 
rejected  by  175  votes  against  78.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  lord  John 
Eussell  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
The  debate  was  continued  for  nine  nights,  Mr.  O' Council  himself  taking  a 
part  in  it.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  attempt  to  follow  its  course,  even  in 
the  barest  outline.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  as  well  as  the  most  truthful 
sentiment  uttered  was  contained  in  the  conclusion  of  sir  Eobert  Peel's 
speech :  "  I  do  earnestly  trust  that  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  laws,  may  control  this  agitation — may  convince  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  it,  that  they  are  prejudicing  the  best  interests  of  Ireland — impeding 
i^s  improvement,  preventing  the  application  of  capital,  and  hindering  the 
redress  of  those  grievances  which  can,  I  think,  be  better  redressed  by  the 
application  oT  individual  enterprise  than  by  almost  any  legislative  interference. 
I  have  the  firmest  conviction  that,  if  there  were  calmness  and  tranquillity  in 
Ireland,  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  dominions  which  would  make  such 
rapid  progress  as  that  country ;  for  I  know  that  there  are  facilities  for  im- 
provement, opportunities  for  improvement,  which  would  make  that  advance 
more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  our  empire.  I  do  hope — and  I 
will  conclude  by  expressing  that  earnest  hope, — that  this  agitation  and  all  its 
evil  consequences  may  be  permitted  to  cease."  •  On  the  division  on  the  23rd 
February  the  numbers  for  lord  John  Eussell's  motion  were,  225, — against  it 
324.  The  sentence  against  Mr.  O'Connell  was  not  pronounced  till  the  30th 
of  May,  when  he  was  adjudged  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months ;  to  be 
fined  2000Z. ;  and  to  be  bound  in  his  own  recognizances,  and  by  two  sureties, 
to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years.  The  other  persons  convicted,  with  the 
exception  of  one  not  brought  up  for  judgment,  were  sentenced  to  nine 
months'  imprisonment,  and  to  a  fine  of  50L,  with  smaller  sums  for  their  own 
recognizances,  with  sureties,  to  keep  the  peace  for  the  like  terms  of  seven 
years. 

When  sir  Eobert  Peel  met  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Session  of 
1844,  he  was  enabled  with  justice  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  country  as  the  best  justification  of  his  financial  policy  of  1842.  There 
had  been  a  disposition,  he  said,  to  draw  too  hasty  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  great  change  in  the  Customs'  Duties.  The  G-overnment  had 
asked  for  time  properly  to  judge  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  alteration. 
It  was  now  admitted  that  there  was  a  material  improvement  in  some  branches 
of  manufacture.     "With  regard  to  Eevenue,  he  was  enabled  to  state  thai  the 
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course  of  deficiency  had  been  suspended,  and  that  the  revenue  of  the  current 
year  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  existing  charges.  He  explicitly 
declared  that  he  had  not  contemplated,  and  did  not  contemplate,  an  alteration 
in  the  present  Corn-Laws.  Neither  on  account  of  the  price  of  com,  nor  on 
account  of  variations  in  that  price,  was  he  led  to  form  a  more  unfavourable 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  existing  law,  than  he  entertained 
at  the  time  when  he  proposed  it. 

The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  was  attributed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  less  to  the  measures  of  the  Government  than  to  the 
effects  of  a  plentiful  harvest.  To  this  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  diminished 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws.  But  the  League  held  firmly 
together,  and  continued  its  salutary  course  of  endeavouring  to  enlighten  the 
public  upon  the  permanent  results  of  those  laws.  During  the  Session  there 
were  two  formal  discussions  on  the  subject  of  Protection  to  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Cobden,  on  the  12th  of  March,  moved  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
effects  of  protective  duties  on  agricultural  tenants  and  labourers.  The 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  91.  On  the  25th  of  June,  Mr. 
Yilliers  proposed  Besolutions  which  contemplated  the  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn-Law.  These  Besolutions,  after  a  debate  of  two  nights,  were  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  20dr.  In  this  debate,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
sir  Bobert  Peel  maintained  his  determination  to  stand  by  the  existing  law. 
He  avowed  himself  an  advocate  for  protection  to  agriculture,  not  for  the 
Bake  of  the  landlords,  but  from  a  conviction  of  the  evils  which  the  sudden 
removal  of  protection  would  inflict  upon  general  interests,  domestic  and 
colonial.  He  looked  to  those  general  interests;  he  looked  especially  to 
Ireland,  of  which  agriculture  was  the  great  staple. 

The  principles  avowed  and  the  measures  proposed  by  sir  Bobert  Peel  in 
his  legislative  career  must  be  viewed  under  two  aspects.  He  is  the  minister 
of  expediency,  holding  a  party  together  by  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  that  placed  him  in  power,  and  in  this  capacity  we  may  always  trace 
in  his  speeches  some  evasion  of  the  logical  points  of  a  controversy — some 
inclination  to  skirmish  on  the  outside  of  the  field  of  debate  instead  of  encoun*^ 
tering  the  risks  of  a  general  conflict  of  principles.  Thus  he  always  deals 
with  the  question  of  Protection,  and  especially  of  Protection  to  Agriculture. 
His  adversaries  tell  him  again  and  again  that  he  is  speaking  against  his  own 
convictions.  Mr.  Yilliers  closed  the  debate  of  the  25th  of  June,  by  saying 
that  sir  Bobert  Peel  had  just  made  a  speech  with  which  the  agriculturists 
were  well  pleased ;  but  he  had  made  the  same  sort  of  speech  for  them  in 
1839,  and  had  thrown  them  overboard  afterwards,  because  the  state  of  the 
season  and  the  distress  of  the  people  had  made  it  indispensable  to  give  some 
relief  to  the  country:  the  same  thing  would  happen  again*  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  averred  that  sir  Bobert  Peel  would  not  say  that  he  meant  to  make 
Protection  permanent,  but  his  will  must  give  law  to  his  party,  for  they  could  not 
make  a  Ministry  without  him.  As  a  party-leader  we  must  therefore  regard 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  when  he  deals  with  questions  upon  which  the 
majority  appeared  to  be  irrevocably  committed.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
there  was  a  slight  indication  that  the  powerful  minister,  under  some  pressure 
of  circumstances,  might  think  for  himself,  and  risk  the  consequences  of  an 
independent  judgment.    The  extreme  Protectionists  were  occasionally  rest- 
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less  and  suspicious  under  his  resenred  and  cautious  demeanour.  There  were 
men  amoogst  them  quite  ready  to  become  their  leaders  in  the  character  of 
advocates;  but  the  doubt  always  arose — could  they  govern  as  statesmen P 
The  nation  forbad  the  experiment  in  its  support  of  the  temperate  Conaervafciflm 
of  sir  Bobert  Peel.  Those  who  suspected  more  than  ever  that  he  was  losiiig 
the  "  undoubting  mind*'  of  a  party-leader,  could  not  affirm  that  he  was  acting 
against  a  secret  conscientious  belief  that  should  have  urged  him  forward 
with  or  without  his  following.  For  him,  the  abandonment  of  Protection  was 
not  a  purely  scientific  question.  Bepresentative  Government  imposed  upoQ 
him,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  inevitable  distinction  between  speculation  and 
action.  Essentially  different  was  the  course  of  the  minister  when  some  great 
policy  could  be  safely  treated  without  reference  to  the  chances  of  a  Divisicm. 
When  such  an  occasion  arose,  the  timid  partisan  threw  off  his  trammda 
and  became  the  confident  legislator. 

The  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter  furnished  such  an 
opportunity,  which  real  statesmanship  knew  how  to  seize.  He  was  now 
consistently  acting  upon  principles  which  he  had  tardily  adopted  upon  con^ 
viction  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  Considering,  he  said,  the  pi^  which 
he  took  in  1819  in  terminating  the  system  of  inconvertible  paper-currency, 
and  in  re-establishing  the  ancient  standard  of  value,  it  would  be  to  him  a 
source  of  great  personal  satisfaction,  if  he  should  obtain  the  assent  of  Ptolia- 
ment  to  proposals,  which  were  in  fact  the  complement  of  these  measures^-— 
which  were  calculated  to  guarantee  their  permanence  and  to  facilitate  their 
practical  operation.  He  chiefly  looked  forward  as  the  result  of  these  pn^ 
posals  to  the  mitigation  or  termination  of  evils  such  as  had  at  varioos 
times  afflicted  the  country,  in  consequence  of  rapid  fluctuation  in  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  medium  of  exchange.  The  leading  proposals  which  he 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  May,  were,  briefly,  as 
follows: — ^To  continue  for  a  limited  time,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  to  provide  by  law  that  the  Bank 
should  be  divided  into  two  departments,  one  confined  to  the  issue  and  circu' 
lation  of  notes,  the  other  to  the  conduct  of  banking  business ;  to  limit  the 
amount  of  securities  upon  wliich  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Bank  to  issue 
Promissory  Notes  payable  upon  demand ;  to  provide  that  a  weekly  publica- 
tion should  be  made  by  the  Bank  of  the  state  both  of  the  circulation  and  the 
banking  departments.  With  regard  to  other  banks,  the  issue  of  promissory 
notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  was  prohibited  to  any  bank  not  then 
issuing  such  notes,  or  to  any  bank  hereafter  to  be  establi^thed  ;  and  the  banks 
of  issue  that  were  to  continue  were  to  be  subject  to  limitations  of  the  extent 
of  issue,  and  to  various  regulations,  including  the  weekly  publication  of  the 
amount  of  notes  issued.  The  Bill  founded  on  sir  Bobert  Peel's  Besolutions 
was  carried,  with  very  slight  opposition,  through  both  Houses.  M.  Ouiaot 
fiays,  "  he  keenly  enjoyed  that  success ;  and  delighted  to  speak  of  his  Bank 
Act  as  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  his  public  life.  Perhaps 
because  it  was  one  of  those  in  which  he  most  fully  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  object  which  was  ever  present  to  his  mind — ^the  union  of  scientific  troth 
with  practical  efficiency."  •    Eighteen  years  have  gone  by  since  the  passing 
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of  this  measure;  and  unquestionably  its  ''practical  efficiency"  has  often  been 
tested  in  times  of  improvident  speculation.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the 
advocates  for  unlimited  paper  currency  maintained  that  the  ''scientific 
tmth"  shackled  all  the  operations  of  industry,  which  would  have  flourished 
with  less  risk  under  a  perfectly  free  system  of  banking,  more  sober  econo- 
mists could  not  suppress  their  belief  that,  in  a  season  of  commercial  collapse, 
the  Bank  Act  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  crisis,  and  made  a  season  of 
pressure  become  a  season  of  ruin  to  a  far  wider  class  than  that  of  rash 
«peculators. 

In  the  Session  of  184!3  the  Ministry  had  brought  forward  a  measure 
for  the  Begulation  of  Labour  in  Factories,  which  embraced  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  education  of  the  children  employed  in  the  large  and  increasing 
establishments  where  the  cotton,  flax,  wool,  and  silk  manufactures  were 
carried  on.  These  education  clauses  produced  an  outcry  throughout  the 
kingdom,  equally  strong  from  Churchmen  and  from  Dissenters ;  so  that  the 
Oovernment  was  compelled  by  the  hostility  of  sects  and  parties  to  make  no 
provision  at  all  for  the  proper  training  of  a  class  of  children  who,  with  a 
Tery  few  exceptions  in  the  case  of  some  enlightened  millowners,  were  left  ia 
their  ignorance  and  evil  habits  to  grow  up  into  brutalized  and  dangerous  men 
and  women.  Sir  James  Graham,  who  had  assiduously  laboured  in  the  con- 
«truction  of  an  efficient  plan  of  factory  education,  was  thus  compelled,  after 
his  measure  had  been  four  months  under  discussion  in  Parliament,  to  announce 
that  he  would  not  in  that  Session  press  the  education  clauses  in  the  Factories 
BiU.  He  had  made  alterations,  he  said,  which  had  not  abated  the  hostility 
of  the  Dissenters ;  the  Church  had  not  given  him  any  very  cordial  support ; 
and  without  general  concord  and  co-operation  the  Bill  would  be  inoperative, 
and  would  engender  religious  strife  and  animosity.  Early  in  the  Session  of 
1844  sir  James  Graham  again  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  Begulation  of  Labour  in 
Factories ;  but  the  education  clauses  of  the  former  Bill  were  now  dropped ; 
^.and,  without  any  provision  whatever  for  education,  the  sole  object  aimed  at 
'was  a  proper  limitation  of  the  hours  of  employment  for  women  and  children. 
The  House  was  in  Committee  on  this  Bill  on  the  15th  of  March,  when  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  interpretation  clause  which  defined  the  word  '^  Night," 
and  the  word  '*  Meal- time,**  lord  Ashley  proposed  an  amendment,  "  that  the 
word  '  night '  shall  be  taken  to  mean  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  six 
o'clock  in  the  following  morning ;  and  that  the  word  '  meal-time '  shall  be 
taken  to  mean  an  interval  of  cessation  from  work,  for  the  purpose  of  rest 
and  refreshment,  at  the  rate  of  two  hours  a  day ;  with  a  view  to  effect  a 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  ten  in  the  day."  Sir  James  Graham 
opposed  this  ameudment,  which  he  asserted  would  seriously  aflect  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country,  reducing  the  returns  on  capital,  and 
involving  a  diminution  of  wages  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The 
government  Bill  proposed  to  retain  the  existing  term  of  twelve  hours  of 
factory  labour,  extending  protection  to  females  and  young  persons.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  maintained  that  the  opposite  suggestion  for  the  limitation  of 
labour  to  ten  hours  for  females  and  young  persons,  would  produce  a  limita- 
tion to  ten  hours  for  male  adults  also.  The  most  urgent  argument  that  sir 
Btjbert  Peel  used  was  founded  upon  statistical  facts.  The  exports  of  the 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  woollen  manufactures  of  the  country  amounted  to 
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thirty-five  millions  sterling  out  of  forty-four  millions  of  all  British  manu- 
factiu'es  exported ;  so  that  five-sixths  of  the  exported  manufactures  of  this 
country  would  be  subjected  to  a  new  law,  which  was  to  provide  that  it  would 
not  be  legal  to  labour  at  them  for  more  than  fifty-nine  hours  instead  of  sixty- 
nine  hours  a  week  ;  the  Saturday  being  proposed  by  lord  Ashley  to  remain 
without  alteration.  There  would  thus  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  a 
year,  of  which  the  working  hours  being  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten,  there 
would  be  five  hundred  hours  less  labour  during  fifty-two  weeks,  which  woold 
be  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  seven  weeks'  working  time.  Singular  were  some  of 
the  arguments  by  which  lord  Ashley's  proposal  was  supported.  Lord  John 
Eussell,  for  example,  would  vote  for  it  in  the  hope  that  a  limitation  in  the 
hours  of  labour  would  compel  us  to  resort  to  additional  supplies  of  foreign 
com  to  counteract  the  effect  of  falling  wages.  The  government  were 
defeated,  lord  Ashley  carrying  his  amendment  by  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  votes  against  one  hundred  and  seventy.  Sir  James  G-raham  said  that 
the  proposed  alteration,  when  the  eighth  clause  came  to  be  discussed,  could 
be  considered  in  a  more  substantive  form.  The  next  night  lord  Ashley  stated 
that  he  should  so  word  his  clause,  that  for  two  years  the  limitation  should  be 
for  eleven  hours,  and  that  after  that  period  the  ten  hours'  restriction  should 
take  effect.  On  the  22nd,  when  the  government  strongly  opposed  the 
amendment  of  their  Bill  in  this  modified  shape,  the  debate  was  terminated 
by  two  divisions,  one  of  which  was  contradictory  of  the  other.  Upon  the 
proposal  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  the  clause  with  the  word  ''twelve,"  one 
himdred  and  eighty-three  voted  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  against  it.  The  House  again  dividing  on  the  motion  that  the 
blank  be  filled  up  with  the  word  ''ten,"  for  the  motion  there  were  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  votes,  against  it  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  In 
various  and  complicated  shapes  this  question  continued  to  be  discussed  for 
two  months,  till  on  the  13th  of  May,  sir  Bobert  Peel,  having  declared  that, 
estimating  that  a  ten  hours'  Bill  would  strike  off  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  a 
week  from  the  wages  of  those  employed,  and  believing  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  great  interests,  com- 
mercial, political,  social,  and  moral,  of  all  classes,  he  would  resist  the  wishes 
of  the  factory  operatives  in  order  to  promote  their  welfare.  "  I  protest,"  he 
said,  "  against  the  doctrine,  that  we  are  to  concede  because  it  is  the  popular 
will.  If  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  for  the  popular  interests,  then  it  is 
our  painful  but  necessary  duty  to  resist.  If  this  House  be  of  a  different 
opinion — if  you  are  satisfied  that  you  must  make  this  great  experiment  on 
labour — or  if  you  think  concession  is  inevitable,  and  that  you  must  give  way 
to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people — ^be  it  so !  But  if  you  ^ke  thik 
course,  and  if  you  resolve  (as  you  cannot  but  do  in  consistency)  to  pursue 
it,  you  must — I  say  it  with  all  respect — ^you  must  do  so  under  other  auspices, 
and  under  guides  who  can  trace  a  clearer  and  a  better  way  than  can  the 
present  administration."  This  very  plain  intimation,  which  the  biographer 
of  sir  Robert  Peel  describes  as  "  using  his  right  with  a  somewhat  ungentle 
haughtiness,"  produced  its  natural  effect.  The  House  rejected  the  ten  hours' 
clause  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  the  government 
Bill  was  passed. 

The  question  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  which  was  formerly  debated  less  on 
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financial  grounds  than  on  moral  and  religious,  has  now  lost,  in  the  equaliza- 
tion of  duties  between  colonial  and  foreign  sugar,  the  interest  which  once 
attached  to  the  strong  repugnance  of  a  great  purty  to  admit  slave-grown 
sugar.  Upon  commercial  grounds  there  were  also  two  parties,  whose 
interests  and  principles  were  strongly  opposed.  The  West  India  interest 
resisted  that  enlargement  of  the  area  of  supply  which  would  result  from  the 
admission  of  any  other  than  colonial  sugar.  With  them  went  the  formid- 
able Anti-slaveiy  party.  The  Eree-Traders,  constantly  protesting  against  the 
preference  of  colonial  over  foreign  sugar,  had  against  them  the  great  band  of 
enthusiasts  who  regarded  slave-grown  sugar  as  the  abomination  which  every 
good  housewife  ought  to  resist,  by  supporting  that  monopoly  of  the  West 
India  proprietors  which  was  quite  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  kept  all  sugar  dear.  The  government  in  1844  still 
held  to  the  principle  of  a  differential  duty;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  proposed  an  abatement  of  the  duty  on  foreign 
sugar  provided  it  was  the  produce  of  free  labour.  Upon  a  proposition  of 
Mr.  Miles,  a  conservative  member,  for  reducing  the  duty  upon  British 
plantation  sugar  to  20«.  per  cwt.  instead  of  24a.,  and  foreign  free-grown 
sugar  to  30«.,  the  government  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  against  two  hundred  and  twenty-one.  This  division  was  a 
great  crisis  for  the  ministry.  The  division  took  place  on  a  Saturday  morning. 
On  the  Sunday  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held,  and  on  the  Monday  sir  Eobert 
Peel,  amidst  intense  excitement,  called  upon  the  House  to  reconsider  its 
decision,  of  which  important  consequences  might  be  the  result.  This  was  to 
declare,  in  words  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  that  if  he  were  to  continue  in 
office  he  must  liave  the  full  and  untrammelled  support  of  the  party  he  repre- 
sented. The  House  did  reconsider,  reversing  its  decision  by  a  majority  of 
two  hundred  and  fifcy-fivo  against  two  hundred  and  thirty-three.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  this  debate  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  a  more  marked  hostility 
towards  sir  Bobert  Feel  than  he  had  before  displayed,  adverted  to  the  former 
opinions  of  the  Prime  Minister,  when  he  said  that  he  had  never  entered  into 
the  Anti-slavery  cry,  and  would  never  enter  into  the  cry  of  "  Cheap  Sugar." 
^  Now  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  adopted  certain  opinions  of  a  very 
decided  character  with  respect  to  slavery ;  and  he  told  the  House  cheap  sugar 
was  of  such  importance  that  the  existence  of  his  ministry  depended  upon  it, 
and  that  the  character  of  his  supporters  must  be  sacrificed  to  secure  his 
ministry.  Twenty-four  months  had  only  elapsed,  and  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  came  forward  with  a  detestation  of  slavery  in  every  place— except 
in  the  benches  behind  him.  If  the  Anti-slavery  repugnance  were  only  a  litUe 
more  prevalent — if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  did  not  expect  upon  every 
division,  and  at  every  crisis,  that  his  gang  should  appear,  and  the  whip  should 
sound  with  that  alacrity  which  he  understood  was  now  prevalent — ^it  would 
be  a  little  more  consistent  with  the  tone  which  he  assumed  with  respect  to 
the  slave-trade,  and  with  that  which  was  now  the  principal  subject  of 
discussion." 

The  great  questions,  financial  and  social,  whose  decision  was  to  have  a  per- 
manent influence  upon  the  progress  of  improvement,  produced  little  excitement 
beyond  the  walls  of  parliament  compared  with  one  ministerial  act,  which 
startled  the  nation  for  awhile  and  then  quickly  passed  into  oblivion.    The 
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British  people  are,  as  tliej  ought  to  be,  excessivelj  jealous  of  any  secret  and 
appareutlj  despotic  exercise  of  power  by  the  executive  goyemment.    The 
power  of  issuing  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  openmg  of 
letters  at  the  Post  Office  had  been  exercised,  under  the  sanction  of  the  law, 
from  the  very  first  formation  of  that  institution.    It  was  the  express  condi- 
tion in  the  preamble  to  the  early  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  Post 
that  the  government^  should  have  this  power.     In  subsequent  statutes  tiia 
power  had  been  confirmed,  with  certain  modifications,  even  as  recently  as  at 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.     There  could  be  no  question  about  the  law 
of  the  case,  and  tlie  power  had  been  exercised  by  Secretaries  of  State  of  all 
parties,  witliout  any  apprehension  that  in  a  discreet  use  of  this  right  they  had 
violated  the  great  priiu-iples  of  English  liberty ;  from  Mr.  Fox  to  lord  John 
Bussell  they  believed  that  such  a  power  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
State.     On  the  14th  of  June  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  presented  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Cumnions  from  Serafino  Calderara,  Joseph  Mazzini,  W.  J. 
Linton,  and  Wm.  Lovett,  complaining  that  their  letters  had  been  opened  at 
the  Post  Office.     Sir  James  Graham  stated  that,  under  the  power  of  the  ad 
of  1S37,  which  consolidated  previous  laws,  he  had  given  a  warrant,  no  longer 
in  existence,  to  open  the  letters  of  one  of  the  petitioners,  whom  he  did  not  wish 
to  name.     On  the  24th  of  June  Mr.  Duncombe  moved  for  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  which  was  refused  by  a  majority  of  forty-four.     Por  some  weeks  the 
country  became  agitated  with  a  prevailing  belief  that  no  letters  were  safe; 
til  at  there  was  an  extensive  spy-system  conducted  within  an  inner  chamber 
of  the  Post  Office.     There  were  few  who  did  not  to  some  extent  adopt  the 
declaration  of  the  four  petitioners,  '*  that  they  considered  such  a  practice^ 
introducing  as  it  did  the  spy-system  of  foreign  states,  as  repugnant  to  erery 
principle  of  the  British  con&>titution,  and  subveniive  of  the  public  confidence 
which  was  so  essential  to  a  commercial  country."     This  was  indeed  a  fertile 
theme  for  journalists  and  caricaturists.     Continental  nations  looked  on  with 
astonishment  at  the  ebullition  of  popular  rage  at  an  act  which  appeared  to 
them  the  simplest  and  most  natural  course  of  a  government  to  pursue.    Tbej 
were    accustomed  to  much  stronger  displays  of  bureaucratic  power.      Sir 
James  Qraham,  it  soon  became  understood,  had  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
intrigues  of  one  distinguished    foreign  enthusiast,  whose  designs  he  was 
powerless  to  repress  in  a  country  where  aliens  were  subjected  to  no  stringent 
supervision.     Wisely  did  the  ministers  ret*olve  at  last,  that  the  disclosures  of 
all  the  facts  in  a  full  inquiry  was  the  best  mode  of  setting  themselves  right  in 
public  ofunion.     On  the  2i)d  of  July  sir  James  Q-raham  expressed  his  anxiety 
for  inquiry  ;  and  when  Mr.  Duncombe  moved  again  for  a  Committee,  the  sus- 
pected Secretary  of  State,  whilst  proposing  that  the  Committee  should  be 
Secret,  moved  that  it  should  consist  of  nine  persons,  none  of  whom  shoald 
be  connected  with  otiice,  and  five  of  whom  should  be  selected  from  the  Oppo- 
sition.    This  fairness  went  far  to  disarm  the  public  hostility.     In  August  the 
Ccmniittee  made  their  Eeport.    It  is  a  most  interesting  and  elaborate  review 
of  the  history  of  the  practice,  from  the  time  of  the  statute  of  Anne  ui  1711, 
to  that  of  its  exercise  in  1S44.     The  Committee  reported  that  the  general 
average  of  the  warrants  during  the  present  century  did  not  much  exceed 
eii^ht  a  year.    A  similar  Committee  was  formed  in  the  House  of  Lords.    Their 
Ki'port  showed  that  since  1822,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  warrants  hail 
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been  issued,  averaging  about  eight  per  annum ;  two-tbirds  of  which  had  been 
for  the  purpose  of  tracing  persons  accused  of  offences,  or  of  tracing  pri)perty 
embezzled  by  suspected  offenders.  The  warrants  for  detention  of  letters,  at 
periods  when  the  circumstances  of  the  country  seemed  to  threaten  public 
tranquillity,  liad  scarcely,  upon  an  average  of  twenty-one  years,  exceeded  two 
warrants  annually  in  Great  Britain.  After  the  publication  of  these  Beports 
the  people  were  effectually  tranquillized ;  the  advertisers  of  secure  envelopes 
and  anti- Graham  wafers  ceased  to  find  customers ;  the  law  remained  unal- 
tered. There  was  a  generous  motive  for  the  indignation  expressed  at  the 
opening  of  the  letters  of  Se&or  Mazzini,  for  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
the  one  petitioner  to  whom  the  warrant  of  sir  James  Graham  applied.  It 
was  said  that  this  warrant  was  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Sardinian  mi- 
nister. The  duke  of  TVellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared  that  he 
was  enabled  to  state  that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  such  a  rumour. 
The  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  related  that  the 
warrant  to  open  and  detain  letters  addressed  to  Mazzini  was  issued  on  the 
1st  of  March  and  was  cancelled  on  the  drd  of  June ;  that  representations  had 
been  made  to  the  government  that  plots,  of  which  he  was  the  centre,  were 
carrying  on  upon  British  territory  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  Italy ;  that 
the  information,  calculated  to  frustrate  this  attempt,  which  was  deduced  from 
the  letters  so  opened,  was  communicated  to  a  foreign  power ;  but  the  informa- 
tion BO  communicated  was  not  of  a  nature  to  compromise,  and  did  not  com- 
promise, the  safety  of  any  individual  within  the  reach  of  that  foreign  power, 
nor  was  it  made  known  to  that  power  by  what  means,  or  from  what  source, 
such  information  had  been  obtained. 

An  Act  of  this  Session  for  the  "  Begulation  of  Suits  relating  to  Meeting- 
Houses  and  other  Property  held  for  Beligious  Purposes  by  Persons  dissenting, 
from  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,"  was  a  measure  of  justice 
promoted  and  carried  through  by  the  Government.  In  the*time  of  Charles 
the  Second  there  was  a  bequest  of  certain  manors  in  York  in  trust  to  support 
^  godly  preachers  of  Christ's  holy  gospeL"  The  lady  Hewlet,  who  made 
this  bequest,  was  a  dissenter,  and  the  terms  "  godly  preachers"  was  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  that  the  bequest  was  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  neither  could  the  sect  of  Unitarians  which  afterwards 
arose  have  been  held  as  "  godly  preachers  "  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years  the  Trinitarian  sectaries  to  which  lady  Hewlet 
belonged,  gradually  became  Unitarians.  Other  dissenters,  however,  held  that 
those  in  possession  had  no  legal  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  bequest,  having 
forfeited  it  when  they  abandoned  the  doctrine  which  she  considered  that  of 
^  (Christ's  holy  gospel."  After  a  suit  of  fourteen  years,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  confirmed, 
that  the  Unitarians  were  excluded  from  the  bequest^  and  that  the  Trim- 
tarian  Protestant  dissenters  ought  to  be  the  possessors  of  the  property. 
To  put  an  end  to  the  recurrence  of  similar  disputes,  lord  Lyndhurst 
brought  in  a  bill,  which,  however,  was  strenuously  opposed  in  and  out  of 
parliament.  The  principal  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  comfirm  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  their  establishments  any  society  of  Protestant  dissenters  which  had 
been  in  possession  of  them  for  twenty  years.  The  bishop  of  London  opposed 
the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  legalized  the  use  of  chapels  for  purposes 
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entirely  contrary  to  that  for  which  they  were  founded.  But  there  vu 
another  object  in  the  Bill  which  provoked  a  wider  opposition.  Prerioiu 
to  a  statute  of  1813,  the  exceptions  to  the  Act  of  Toleration  which  ezdu- 
fiively  affected  Unitarians  had  continued  in  force ;  in  repealing  these  excep- 
tions the  Legislature  had  not  made  the  Act  retrospective.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  present  Bill  to  give  Unitarians  as  firm  a  possession  of  their 
ancient  property  as  of  that  \i  hich  they  had  acquired  since  the  statute  of  1813. 
Tliis  measure  generally  was  denounced  by  certain  portions  of  what  is  called 
the  Beligious  World  as  being  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a  sect ;  which  other 
sects,  suspending  their  own  differences  to  unite  against  a  community,  rich 
and  intelligent  indeed,  but  a  mere  fraction  as  to  its  numbers, — denounced  as 
standing  outside  the  pale  of  Christianity.  Neverthelesa  in  both  Houses  the 
Bill,  with  an  alteration  of  the  term  of  occupancy  from  twenty  to  twenty-fife 
years,  was  passed  by  large  majorities. 

The  actual  prorogation  of  parliament  was  deferred  for  a  month  later  than 
was  required  by  the  exigencies  of  public  business.  On  the  9th  of  August 
lord  John  Eussell  took  a  survey  of  the  general  condition  of  the  couutxr, 
his  speech  being  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  party  spirit.  Sir  Bobeit 
Peel  recapitulated  tlie  measures  of  the  Session,  w^hich  he  said  was  distin- 
guished for  important  and  efficient  legislation.  The  House  of  Commons  then 
adjourned  to  the  5th  of  September.  The  House  of  Lords  was  engaged  in 
one  of  the  most  important  fanctions  of  tliat  body,  that  of  being  a  Court  of 
Law  in  the  last  resort.  Mr.  O'ConnelL  and  the  other  prisoners  had  appealed 
lor  a  reversal  of  their  sentence  upon  a  "Writ  of  Error.  Tlie  judges  of  the 
English  courts  were  referred  to  by  the  Lords  for  their  opinions.  Six  of  the 
eleven  counts  were  decided  by  all  of  nine  judges  to  be  bad  or  informal; 
seven  of  the  judges  held  that  the  judgment  must  stand,  as  the  Irish  judges  alone 
could  know  upon  how  much  of  the  verdict  they  had  grounded  their  sentence. 
The  peers  were  now  to  decide.  The  people  both  of  Ireland  and  England 
were  waiting  their  decision  with  intense  interest ;  the  Irish  Bepealers  antici- 
pating that  the  servile  and  det^potic  peers  of  England  would  eagerly  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  condemning  their  ^eat  agitator  to  a  prolonged  incarcera- 
tion, and  the  people  of  England  for  the  most  part  being  afraid  that,  through 
the  high  sense  of  honour  and  the  impartial  justice  of  these  peers,  he  would  be 
et  loose  for  further  mischief.  It  was  a  question  of  legal  construction  which 
could  only  be  properly  settled  by  the  Law  Lords.  On  the  6th  of  September, 
when  the  judgment  was  to  be  delivered,  some  lay  peers  contended  that  they 
had  a  right  to  vote.  Tlie  ministry,  speaking  with  a  voice  of  moderation  by 
lord  "NVliarncliffe,  one  of  their  supporters,  left  the  decision  of  the  question 
with  the  four  Law  Lords,  although  it  was  pretty  well  known  what  their 
decision  would  be.  It  was  voted  by  lord  Denman,  lord  Cottenham,  and  lard 
Campbell,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  should  be  reversed ;  lord 
Brougham  voted  that  it  should  be  maintained.  O'Connell  on  the  6th  of 
September  left  his  prison  in  a  triumphal  car,  wearing  the  green  and  gold 
repeal  cap ;  and  escorted  by  thousands  of  people  paraded  the  streets  of 
Dublin  for  four  hours.  He  then  addressed  the  multitude  from  his  own 
house  in  Merrion-square.  He  told  them  that  on  the  next  Monday,  at 
Conciliation  Hall,  he  would  put  forth  his  plans  for  the  future.  TTii^  triumph 
was  celebrated  throughout  Ireland  by  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations. 
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But  his  power  was  gone.  His  "  plans  for  the  future  *'  were  altogether  abor- 
tive. He  again  had  his  Monster  Meetings,  but  thej  ceased  to  famish  a 
subject  of  apprehension  to  the  government.  From  his  balcony  on  the  6th  of 
September  he  had  told  the  people,  *'  this  is  the  great  day  for  Ireland — a  day 
of  justice."    By  the  justice  he  was  extinguished. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
had  been  nearly  on  the  point  of  a  serious  rupture.  In  September,  1843,  the 
queen  of  Tahiti  (Otaheite),  named  Pomard,  who  was  a  follower  of  the  English 
missionaries,  and  had  professed  her  desire  that  her  subjects  should  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  was  mduced — ^probably  under  the  threats  of  the  ad- 
miral of  a  French  squadron  off  her  shores — ^to  place  herself  under  the  protec- 
torate of  France.  The  natives  were  angry  at  this,  and  showed  marked  hosti- 
lity to  the  French  among  them.  In  November  admiral  Dupetit  Thenars 
landed  troops  on  the  island ;  set  up  the  French  flag,  removing  queen  Pomar^'s 
ensign ;  and  issued  a  proclamation  that  Tahiti  belonged  to  France.  The  French 
government  disavowed  this  act ;  but,  says  M.  Guizot,  "  The  French  flag  had 
just  been  planted  in  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  and  we  could  not  consent  that, 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  appearance,  it  should  be  withdrawn."  *  French 
honour  would  be  wounded,  said  a  party  in  the  Chambers,  if  the  national  flag 
which  the  admiral  had  set  up  shoidd  be  removed.  The  office  of  British  consul 
at  Tahiti  was  filled  by  a  missionary  named  Pritchard.  When  queen  Pomar^ 
was  deposed  he  hauled  down  his  flag,  declaring  his  functions  as  consul  were 
at  an  end,  as  he  was  not  accredited  by  the  English  government  to  a  French 
colony  in  that  capacity.  Four  months  afterwards  the  French  authorities, 
believing  that  he  had  instigated  the  hostility  of  the  natives  to  their  rule,  seized 
him,  and  required  as  a  condition  of  his  release  from  imprisonment  that  he 
should  immediately  leave  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Pritchard  arrived  in  England  on 
the  26th  of  July,  and  there  was  immediately  an  outburst  of  national  indigna- 
tion which  the  government  did  not  attempt  to  repress.  On  the  contrary,  sir 
Bobert  Peel  said  in  parliament  on  the  Slst  ol  July,  '^  We  have  received 
accounts  from  Tahiti,  and  presuming  on  the  accuracy  of  these  accounts,  which 
I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  call  in  question,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a 
gross  outrage,  accompanied  with  gross  indignity,  has  been  committed  upon 
the  British  consul  in  that  island."  M.  Guizot,  in  his  account  of  this  affair, 
says  the  words  which  sir  Eobert  Peel  had  used  were  *'  unseasonable  and  inac- 
curate ;"  but  he  adds,  that  sir  Eobert  Peel,  in  his  communication  with  the 
French  government,  stated  that  he  did  not  admit  the  correctness  of  the  news- 
paper versions  of  his  speech.  Nevertheless  the  parliamentary  language  of  lord 
Aberdeen  might  have  been  equally  termed  "  unseasonable ; "  for  on  the  1st 
of  August  he  said,  *^  the  late  outrage  of  the  French  at  Tahiti  was  of  so 
flagrant  a  character  as  to  be  almost  incredible."  M.  Guizot  says  in  his  Me- 
moirs of  sir  B.  Peel,  that  he  could  not  with  propriety  relate  the  delicate 
negotiations  to  which  this  affair  gave  rise  between  lord  Aberdeen  and  himself, 
which,  "  ended  in  results,  just  in  themselves,  honourable  to  the  two  cabinets, 
and  salutary  to  the  two  countries."  f  The  French  government,  whilst  main- 
taining that  it  had  good  reason  for  sending  Mr.  Pritchard  away  from  the 
island,  acknowledged  that  useless  and  vexatious  proceedings  had  been  taken 

♦  **  Memoii-s  of  Sir  R.  Tccl."  p.  108.  t  Pa;;e  178. 
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respecting  him,  of  which  thej  disapproved,  and  offered  to  award  him  com- 
penratioD  for  his  loRses  and  sufferings. 

Upon  the  prorogation  of  parliament  it  was  stated  in  the  Queen's  Speeeb 
that  the  danger  of  an  interruption  to  the  good  understanding  and  friendlj 
relations  between  this  country  and  France  had  been  happily  averted  by  the 
Hpirit  of  justice  and  moderation  which  had  animated  the  two  goyemments. 
The  entente  cordiale  was  to  be  confirmed  bj  a  visit  of  the  King  of  the  Erendi 
to  her  Majesty.  On  the  7th  of  October  he  arrived  at  Windsor  Castle,  whece 
he  remained  for  a  week,  being  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  entav 
tained  with  sumptuous  banquets.  It  will  perhaps  be  for  the  historian  at  soine 
future  day  to  relate  whether  Louis  Philippe,  during  this  friendly  visit,  forebare 
altof:;ether  to  approach  the  delicate  subject  of  matrimonial  alliances  of  his  own 
i'amily  with  Spain.  His  far-reaching  projects  presented,  a  year  or  two  later, 
u  question  of  far  greater  danger  to  the  good  understanding  and  fiiendij 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  than  the  arbitrary  acts  perpetrated  mpaa 
a  poor  missionary  at  Tahiti. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  published  his  celebrated 
**  Note  on  the  State  of  the  Naval  Forces  of  France."  With  the  general 
public  a  document  like  this  passes  into  oblivion,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  years,  unless  it  be  revived  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  some 
exclusive  opinions  either  of  a  war-party  or  a  peace-party.  We  have  alluded 
to  this  production  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume  ;  *  and  there  we  should 
have  left  the  subject,  had  not  a  politician  of  no  ordinary  mark  recently  called 
attention  to  it  as  a  point  of  history, — of  course  with  his  own  gloss.  ^  The 
principal  contribution  to  the  first  panic,*'  says  Mr.  Cobden,  "  previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  duke  of  Wellington's  letter,  was  the  pamphlet  of  Prinee 
Joinville.  It  is  di£Bcult  now,  after  a  calm  perusal  of  this  tract,  to  under* 
«taud  how  it  could  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  alarmists.  It  is 
tilled  throughout  with  complaints  of  the  inferiority  of  the  French  navy,  and 
offers  not  a  few  probably  unmerited  compliments  to  the  superior  management 
uf  England."  Mr.  Cobden  then  quotes  the  concluding  passage  of  the 
pamphlet :  "  '  I  have  been  obliged  to  expose  the  secret  of  our  weakness  com- 
])ared  to  the  greatness  of  British  power ;  but  I  should  think  myself  happy 
if,  by  the  sincere  avowal  of  those  sorrowful  truths,  I  were  able  to  dissipate 
the  illusion,  in  which  are  so  many  clever  persons,  as  to  the  real  condition  of 
the  navy  of  France,  an^  to  decide  them  to  ask  with  me  those  salutary  reforms 
which  alone  can  give  our  navy  a  new  era  of  power  and  glory.'  "  t 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  quotes  a  passage  from  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  29th  of  February,  1844,  in  which  it  was  said  that  if  steam- 
vessels  had  been  employed  as  at  present.  Napoleon  might  easily  have  landed 
t'ven  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  on  onr  shores ;  and  that  although  soch 
a  debarkation  would  not  have  had  much  success,  the  effect  would  have  been 
'*  to  destroy  that  confidence  which  onr  insular  situation  now  inspires."  The 
s])eaker,  says  the  royal  pamphleteer,  adjured  the  legislature  to  take  into 
consideration  the  great  use  that  might  be  made  of  steam  navigation  in 
the  event  of  a  new  war.J    This  is  the  text  which  the  Prince  takes  for  his 

•  ^w^^— Note,  p.  14.  f  "The  Three  Panics, "  p.  7. 

t  The  »i><«Hkcr  uas  l^lr.  Spriog  Pace,  on  the  subject  of  Harboun  of  Refage.    See  Hansard 
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exhortation.  Let  us  build  steam  vessels  of  war  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
maintain  some  approach  to  equality  with  the  hundred  and  twenty-five  steam 
vessels  of  war  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  number  seventy-seven  are  armed. 
No  suggestion  could  have  been  more  proper.  But  what  are  the  definite 
objects  he  proposes  for  a  large  addition  to  the  French  steam  navy,  beyond 
the  defence  of  the  ports  and  arsenals  of  France,  in  the  event  of  a  war  ? 
"  Our  successes  would  not  be  brilliant,  because  we  should  take  care  at  first 
to  avoid  compromising  all  our  resources  in  decisive  encounters.  But  we 
should  carry  on  war  with  certainty,  because  we  should  attack  two  things 
equally  vulnerable — the  confidence  of  the  English  people  in  the  insular 
position  of  their  country,  and  its  maritime  commerce.  Who  can  doubt  that, 
with  a  steam  navy  strongly  organized,  we  should  have  the  means  of  inflicting 
upon  the  enemy's  coasts  losses  and  sufferings  unknown  to  a  nation  which  has 
never  felt  all  the  miseries  which  war  brings  in  its  train  P  As  the  comple- 
ment of  these  sufferings  would  come  the  evil,  equally  new  for  that  nation, — 
that  of  confidence  lost.  The  wealth  accumulated  on  its  coasts  and  in  its 
ports  would  cease  to  remain  in  security." 

We  have  given  ''  a  calm  perusal  to  this  tract,"  and  we  do  not  find  it 
^  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  alarmists."  Mr.  Gobden  quotes  a  remonstrance  by  sir  William  Moles- 
worth  to  the  ''Spectator"  in  January,  1848,  in  which  the  philosophical 
statesman  asks  ^  the  editor  of  that  staid  and  philosophical  print "  whether  he 
considered  the  French  to  be  ruffians,  Findarees,  freebooters,  so  that  "  you 
believe  it  necessary  to  keep  constant  watch  and  ward  against  them,  as  our 
Saxon  forefathers  did  against  the  Danes  and  the  Nordmen,  lest  they  should 
bum  our  towns,  plunder  our  coasts,  and  put  our  queen  to  ransom."  The 
year  1847 — when  Louis  Fhilippe  and  his  ministers  were  full  of  ambitious 
projects  not  very  different  from  those  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had 
cherished — was  not  so  far  removed  from  1844,  that  the  people  of  England 
had  forgotten  that  a  son  of  the  king  of  the  French  had  published  a  pamphlet 
which,  to  use  Mr.  Cobden's  words  **  had  sounded  like  a  tocsin  in  our  ears ;" 
that  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  had  proposed  to  **  bum  our  towns  and 
plunder  our  coasts  ;"  had,  to  repeat  the  honest  language  of  our  great  soldier 
which  we  have  before  quoted,  issued  ''  an  invitation  and  provocative  to  war^ 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  nuurner  such  as  had  been  disclaimed  by  the  civilized 
portions  of  mankind."  * 

*  The  pftmpblet  of  the  Prince  de  Jobville,  with  ito  acoompanyiog  tables  if  gtren  in  foil  is 
«•'  ADDuaire  Historique,"  1844,  Appendioe,  p.  372. 
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Parliamenfc  opened — ^Improved  state  of  the  kingdom — Sir  Robert  Peel*8  New  Tariff — OpponUoc  of 
the  Country-Party — Mr.  Gobden's  motion  for  inquiring  into  Agricnltnral  Distren — Grant 
to  Maynooth  College — Qaeen'a  CoUegea  in  Ireland — Jews  admitted  to  Municipal  Offieea 
— ^Prorogation — Apprehended  fidlnre  of  the  Potato  Crop  in  Ireland — Proposal  of  sir  Robert 
Peel  to  the  Cabinet — Lord  John  Russell's  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  London — ^Disaensioos  in 
the  Cabinet— Sir  R.  Peel'resigns — Failure  of  lord  John  Russell  to  form  a  Ministry— Sir  S. 
Peel  resumes  power — Parliament  opened  by  the  Queen — Sir  R.  Peel  asserts  his  detennina- 
tion  to  be  umdiackled  as  Minister — The  New  Tariff  and  the  Corn-Law  Bills  introduced  by 
sir  R.  Peel — Debate  of  Twelve  Nights  in  the  Commons — The  Bills  passed  in  both  Houses 
— ^BiU  for  the  Protection  of  Life  in  Ireland,  rejected  by  a  majority  against  the  Gorem- 
ment — Resignation  of  sir  R.  Peel — ^The  ItusseU  Administration — The  Oregon  Question 
settled — ^British  Columbia — India— War  'with  the  Sikhs — ^Battle  of  Moodkee — Sir  Heniy 
Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Ck)ugh — ^Battle  of  Ferozeshah — Battles  of  Alliwall  and  Sobram — 
Treaty  of  Peace — ^List  of  the  RusseU  Ministry. 

Whxk  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  the  4th  of  February,  1845, 
'Hhe  improved  condition  of  the  country"  was  a  fertile  subject  of   her 
Majesty's  congratulation.    "  Increased  activity  pervades  almost  every  branch 
of  manufacture;  trade  and  commerce  have  been  extended  at  home  and 
abroad."    At  this  period  the  Income  Tax  was  about  to  expire.    Why  then, 
with  a  certainty  of  improved  revenue  from  imports,  which  had  risen  from 
sixty-five  millions  in  1842  to  eighty-five  millions  in  1845,  was  it  necessary 
for  her  Majesty  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  Income  Tax,  that  it  might  be 
expedient  to  continue  its  operation  for  a  further  period?     The  reason 
alleged  for  this  recommendation  was, ''  thus  to  obtain  the  means  of  adequately 
providing  for  the  public  service,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  reduction  in 
other  taxation."     Simple  as  were  these  words  they  were  full  of  wgnifiA^fi^-, 
The  one  object  in  1842  of  imposing  an  Income  Tax  was  to  repair  the  financial 
disorder  of  the  country.    That  object  had  been  accomplished.     On  the  5th  of 
January,  1845,  there  had  been  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  of  nearly 
three  millions  and  a  half.    The  Income  Tax  had  produced  something  above  five 
millions.    It  was  in  many  respects  an  objectionable  tax,  and  if  not  to  be  wholly 
abolished  there  was  ample  room  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  impost  by  one- 
half.    But  the  minister  had  a  great  policy  to  carry  into  effect.    His  partial 
experiment  on  Free  Trade  had  prepared  him  to  make  a  bolder  experiment,  upon 
the  doctrine  that  the  surest  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  was  to  remove  those  taxes  upon  large  branches  of  industry  whidi 
not  only  interfered  with  their  extension,  but  placed  many  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  beyond  the  reach  of  the  humbler  classes.    M.  Guizot  has 
truly  as  well  as  eloquentlv  said — "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
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number  of  bninan  beings  as  the  supreme  object  of  society  and  of  government, 
was  the  superior  power  of  which  sir  Bobert  Peel  had  made  himself  the  minister, 
and  which  swayed  all  his  opponents;  some  of  them  governed  like  himself,  others 
mtimidated  or  paralyzed  by  this  great  idea,  which  was  clearly  or  dimly  present 
to  their  minds,  either  as  an  incontestable  right,  or  as  an  irresistible  fact."  * 

The  financial  statement  of  sir  Itobert  Feel  was  made  on  the  14th  of 
Pebruary.  Continuing  the  Income  Tax,  he  estimated  there  would  be  a 
surplus  of  3,400,000Z.  He  said — ^laying,  down  general  principles  which  ought 
ever  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  a  British  financial  minister — "  In  the  first  place 
you  have  to  consider  the  claims  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  a  reduction 
of  taxation  on  account  of  the  heaviness  with  which  certain  imposts  press 
on  articles  of  general  consumption.  Tou  are  bound  also  to  consider  what 
taxes  press  on  the  raw  materials  which  constitute  the  staple  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country.  You  are  also  bound  to  consider  what  taxes 
cause  a  great  increase  in  the  establishments  necessary  for  their  collection, 
and  what  are  those  taxes  the  remission  of  which  will  enable  us  to  diminish 
those  establishments,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expense  of  collection.  You  are 
bound  also  to  consider  what  are  those  taxes  the  removal  of  which  will 
give  more  scope  to  conmiercial  enterprise,  and  occasion  an  increased  de- 
mand for  labour."  t  Broadly  to  state  the  minister's  plans  for  obtaining 
such  results  as  these,  he  proposed  to  abolish  all  duties  on  exports, 
including  the  duty  on  coal;  he  would  abolish  the  import  duties  on  four 
hundred  and  thirty  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures,  which,  although 
yielding  to  the  Treasury  only  320,000/.,  would  still  be  a  real  and  eflficient 
relief;  he  would  altogether  remove  the  duties  on  cotton-wool,  which  yielded 
680,000/. ;  the  reduction  to  be  effected  on  the  sugar-duties  would  amount  to 
1,300,000/.  More  important,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  imposts  to  be 
abolished  or  reduced  was  the  repeal  of  the  duty  npon  glass.  That  duty, 
upon  the  value  of  the  manufactured  article,  was  not  less  than  from  200  to 
300  per  cent. ;  there  was  no  duty  which  required  such  a  system  of  perpetual 
and  vexatious  interference  with  the  manufacturer.  In  Prance,  in  Belgium, 
and  in  Bohemia,  there  was  no  excise  duty  on  glass.  In  Bohemia,  in  par- 
ticular, the  manufacture  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  admirable  perfection. 
We  had  peculiar  facilities  for  obtaining  the  same  results,  and  yet  we  could 
not  compete  with  foreigners  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  "  If  you  permit," 
said  sir  Eobert,  "  this  article  to  be  free  of  duty,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee,  in 
the  first  place,  to  what  perfection  this  beautiful  fabric  may  not  be  brought, 
and  secondly,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  new  purposes  glass,  manu- 
factured by  our  own  skill  and  capital,  may  not  be  applied."  Seven  years 
only  had  elapsed  after  the  sagacious  minister  had  made  this  confident  antici- 
pation, when  we  saw  a  wondrous  fabric  arise  constructed  almost  wholly  of 
glass,  in  which  the  British  manufacturer  was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  his  glass 
wares  by  the  side  of  his  foreign  rivals,  not  perhaps  reaching  the  perfection  of 
some  glass  fabrics  but  very  nearly  approaching  their  beauty  of  form  and 
colour.  Eleven  more  years  elapsed,  and  then,  in  the  more  extended  competi- 
tion of  a  second  International  Exhibition,  the  British  manufacture  of  glass 

♦  Gnizof,  "Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Toel,"  p.  232. 
t  H'JDsarJ,  vol.  Ixvii.  col.  473. 
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for  domestic  use  stood  at  tbe  head  of  evexy  European  production.      Bat,  more 
than  all  this,  it  is  only  necessarj  to  look  with  a  rapid  glance  at  the  architee- 
turo  of  our  public  buildings,  of  our  shops,  of  our  mansions  and  Tillas,  and 
eTen  of  our  humblest  cottages,  to  see  how,  in  conjunction  with  the  snbseqnent 
repeal  of  tho  window  tax,  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  glass  had  enabled  ereij 
building  to  bo  erected  with  a  regard  to  convenience  and  comfort,  to  health 
and  cleanliness,  which  the  existence  of  those  imposts  to  a  great  extent  pre> 
Vented.     It  was  the  merit  of  sir  Bobert  Peel  rarely  to  forget  the  effect  of 
taxation  upon  the  condition  of  the  poor.     He  had  in  view  the  quarry  of  tbe 
cottage  window,  rarely  mended  when  broken,  but  patched  with  paper  or 
stuffed  with  rag,  when  he  said — "  If  the  House  sanction  the  removal  of  the 
duty  upon  glass,  you  will  thereby  confer  on  the    poorer  classes   a  most 
extensive  benefit."     It  is  unnecessary  now  to  follow  the  discussion  upon  sir 
Bobert  Peers  financial  measures,  beyond  noticing  a  few  points  in  which  the 
jealousy  of  free-trade  principles  occasionally  broke  out  in  objections  almost 
ludicrous.     One  member  complained  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  grease,  as 
he  judged  it  would  lead  to  a  great  importation  of  foreign  butter ;  another 
moved  tho  omission  of  lard  from  the  list  of  articles  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty.     Mr.  Cobden,  upon  such  objections,  besought  the  landed  interest  not 
to  make  a  pitiable  exhibition  of  themselves ;  lord  John  Bussell  advised  them 
either  to  surrender  the  principle  of  protection  to  native  industry  altogether, 
OT  resolutely  to  stand  by  it  in  and  out  of  Parliament.     Bolder  than  the 
parliamentary  free-traders  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox.  who,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  League  iu  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  said  of  those  who  were  horrified  at 
the  notion  of  repealing  the  duties  on  butter,  bacon,  and  cheese,  ^  they  keep 
a  great  chandler's  shop,  and  they  look  to  every  minute  article  in  their  storey 
how  thty  can  pervert  the  power  of  legislation  to  make  the  community  pay 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  aristocracy.     There  was  a  time  when  trading  at  all 
Avas  thought  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  that  dignity.     Your  feudal 
baron  did  not  mind  robbing  by  the  strong  hand,  but  he  turned  away  with 
contempt  from  robbing  by  the  short  weight  of  a  protective  duty."     The  time 
was  approaching  when  as  strong  things  would  be  said  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment against  the  minister  who  had  sufficiently  manifested  his  indisposition  to 
support  the  chamller's  shop.     The  course  which  sir  Bobert  Peel  was  pur- 
suin«,',  of  asserting  the  principles  of  free-trade  cautiously  and  yet  successfully, 
by  enlisting  the  Opposition,  for  their  support  against  the  imperfectly  concealed 
hostility  or  imiilTerence  of  his  own  supporters,  was  gradually  preparing  for 
liini  nu  amount  of    rebellion  and   insubordination  of  which  he  was  too 
experienced  a  party  leader  not  accurately  to  contemplate  the  final  result — 
his  own  deposition. 

Upon  the  opening  of  parliament  lord  John  Eussell  endeavoured  to  pro- 
duce sume  niinisierial  declaration  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-Laws,  by  affirming 
tiiat  Protection  was  the  bane  of  agriculture.  He  obtained  no  contradiction 
from  sir  liobert  Peel ;  but  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Miles,  one  of  the  most 
f^turdy  of  the  Protectionists,  whether  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  make  a 
C'li.paci  alliance  with  the  Corn  Law  League  ?  Protectionists  and  Free- 
tnnlcrs  iqually  sought  support  for  their  arguments  at  this  time  in  the  distress 
wiiich  was  said  to  exist  amongst  the  agriculturists.  On  the  I3th  of  March 
Mr.  Cubdeu  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and 
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extent  of  this  alleged  agricultural  distress,  and  into  ''  tbe  effects  of  legislative 
protection  upon  tbe  interests  of  land-owners,  tenant-farmers,  and  farm 
labourers."  His  motion  was  rejected  bj  a  majority  of  ninety-two.  But  bis 
speech  produced  a  great  impression  upon  tbe  country ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  upon  tbe  prime  minister  himself  it  bad  a  marked  influence.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Cobden  came  forth  with  a  spirit-stirring  and  impassioned 
eloquence  which  few  had  considered  within  the  range  of  his  oratorical 
powers.  To  the  Country  party  he  said — ^**  You  live  in  a  mercantile  age, 
when  the  whole  wealth  of  the  world  is  poured  into  your  lap.  You  cannot 
have  the  advantages  of  commercial  rents  and  feudal  privileges,  but  you  may 
be  what  you  always  have  been,  if  you  will  identify  yourselves  with  the  spirit 
of  tbe  age.  Tbe  English  people  look  to  the  gentry  and  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country  as  their  leaders.  I,  who  am  not  one  of  you,  have  no  hesitation 
in  telling  you,  that  there  is  a  deep-rooted,  an  hereditary  prejudice,  if  I  may 
ao  call  it,  in  your  favour  in  this  country.  But  you  never  got  it,  and  you  will 
not  keep  it,  by  obstructing  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  you  are  indifferent  to 
enlightened  means  of  finding  employment  for  your  own  peasantry ;  if  you 
are  found  obstructing  that  advance  which  is  calculated  to  knit  nations  more 
together  in  tbe  bonds  of  peace,  by  means  of  commercial  intercourse ;  if  you 
are  found  fighting  against  the  discoveries  which  have  almost  given  breath 
and  life  to  material  nature,  and  setting  up  yourselves  as  obstructives  of  that 
which  destiny  has  decreed  shall  go  on — why,  then,  you  will  be  the  gentry  of 
England  no  longer,  and  others  will  be  found  to  take  your  place.** 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Cobden  on  his  motion  for  a  Committee  was  replied  to 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert ;  but  that  reply  was  more  damaging  to  the  cause  of 
agricultural  protection  than  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright, 
or  the  agitation  of  the  League.  It  was  the  iucaution  of  a  young  man  of 
remarkable  candour,  and  somewhat  inexperienced  in  parliamentary  tactics, 
when  he  said,  as  tbe  representative  of  an  agricultural  constituency,  that  it 
would  be  distasteful  to  the  agriculturists  to  come  whining  to  parliament 
at  every  period  of  temporary  distress.  Parliament  bad  awarded  to  the 
agriculturists  a  certain  amount  of  protection ;  with  that  they  were  content ; 
and  in  adverse  circumstances,  such  as  failure  of  crop,  they  would  meet 
them  manfully  and  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.*  Agriculturists 
were  indignant  at  being  represented  as  content  with  tbe  protection 
they  enjoyed ; — tbe  assumption  (which  was  meant  for  advice)  that  they 
would  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  instead  of  crying  out  for  help  to 
Hercules,  was  something  different  from  the  zealous  friendship  upon  which 
they  bad  calculated  so  long  and  reposed  so  confidingly.  The  rejection 
•f  Mr.  Cobden's  motion  did  not  calm  their  anger.  On  the  I7th  of  March, 
Mr.  "W.  Miles  moved,  that  in  tbe  reduction  of  taxation  "  due  regard  should 
be  had  to  tbe  necessity  of  affording  relief  to  tbe  agricultural  interest."  It 
was  then  that  Mr.  Disraeli  pronounced  unmistakeably  that  sentence  of  open 
war  against  sir  Bobert  Feel,  which,  whether  in  its  skirmishes  or  pitched 
battles,  for  a  year  or  two  was  admired  by  many  as  the  daring  of  a  noble 
courage  in  its  insults  to  the  first  statesman  of  his  time.  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
sometimes  winced  at  these  attacks,  but  in  most  cases  be  shook  off  the  reck- 
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less  words,  "  like  dew-drops  from  the  lion*8  mane.*'  **  I  remember,"  said 
Mr.  Disraeli,  '^  to  have  heard  the  right  honourable  baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
government  say,  he  would  sooner  be  the  leader  of  the  gentlemen  of  England 
than  possess  the  confidence  of  sovereigns.  •  •  .  They  were  the  right 
honourable  baronet's  first  love,  and  though  he  may  not  kneel  to  them  now  aa 
in  the  hour  of  passion,  still  they  can  recall  the  past.  He  does  what  he  can 
to  keep  them  quiet;  sometimes  he  takes  refuge  in  arrogant  silence,  and 
sometimes  be  treats  them  with  haughty  frigidity;  and  if  they  knew  anything 
of  human  nature,  they  would  take  the  hint  and  shut  their  mouths.  But  they 
won't.  And  what  then  happens?  The  right  honourable  baronet,  being 
compelled  to  interfere,  sends  down  his  valet,  who  says  in  the  genteelest 
manner,  We  can  have  no  whining  here."  Describing  sir  Bobert  Peel  aa 
one  who,  by  skilful  parliamentary  manoeuvres,  had  tampered  with  the  generous 
confidence  of  a  great  people,  he  addressed  these  words  to  the  Treasury 
bench — "Dissolve,  if  you  please,  the  parliament  you  have  betrayed,  and 
appeal  to  the  people  who  I  believe  mistrust  you ;  for  me  there  remains  this 
at  least — ^the  opportunity  of  expressing  thus  publicly  my  belief,  that  a  Con- 
servative government  is  an  Organized  Hypocrisy." 

In  this  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli  there  was  a  skilful  allusion  to  that  former 
desertion  of  the  principle  of  ultra-Toryism  which  many  yet  remembered  with 
the  bitterness  of  intolerance :  "  Protection  appears  to  be  in  about  the  same 
condition  that  Protestantism  was  in  1828.  The  country  will  draw  its  moral.** 
Protestantism  was  now  to  have  a  new  cause  of  offence.  On  the  3rd  of  April  sir 
Bobert  Peel  brought  forward  the  plans  of  the  government  respecting  the 
improvement  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  proposing  a  grant  of  30,000^.  a 
year,  to  be  secured  by  act  of  parliament.  On  the  11th,  when  the  Bill  was  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  the  table  of  the  House  was  covered  with  petitions. 
There  had  been  meetings  throughout  the  country,  in  which  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  had  been  equally  conspicuous  in  denouncing  the  measure  as  a  * 
renunciation  of  the  Protestantism  under  which  the  empire  had  flourished. 
An  annual  vote  had  been  taken  for  many  years  for  the  Boman  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth.  It  was  the  object  of  the  government,  to  use  the 
words  of  sir  Bobert  Peel,  *^  to  adopt  in  a  friendly  and  generous  spirit  the 
institution  provided  for  the  education  of  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood — to 
extend  the  parliamentary  provision  for  that  purpose,  and  to  attempt,  not  by 
interference  with  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
but  by  a  more  liberal  provision,  to  improve  the  system  of  education, 
and  to  elevate  the  tone  and  character  of  that  institution."  During 
six  nights  of  debate  in  the  Commons  there  was  not  a  shaft  in  the 
quiver  of  bigotry,  still  replenished  however  scantily,  which  was  not  then 
discharged  against  the  government,  and  especially  against  sir  Bobert  PeeL 
Sir  Bobert  Liglis,  the  most  moderate  and  rational  of  his  theological  oppo- 
nents, declared  that  although  shattered  and  torn  the  flag  of  Protestantism 
still  remained  at  the  mast-head,  and  he  would  fight  for  it  as  unflinchingly  as 
when  in  better  days  it  waved  untom  and  unbent  over  our  empire.  Mr. 
Pluraptre  would  not  say  that  the  religion  of  Bome  was  exclusively  that  of 
Antichrist,  but  he  believed  that  it  was  so,  completely  and  prominently  ;  and 
he  was  further  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  fe^ul  and  national  sin  to  endow 
Buch  a  religion.     Mr.  Ferrand  solemnlv  believed  that  if  the  government 
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could  induce  her  Majesty  to  attach  her  signature  to  this  hill  she  would  sign 
away  her  title  to  the  British  crown.  Colonel  Sihthorp  was  the  loudest  in 
the  chorus,  "  Beally,  if  I  had  not  seen  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  take 
the  oaths  at  the  tahie  of  this  House,  I  should  hare  douhted  whether  he  were 
a  Protestant,  a  Eoman  Catholic,  or  a  Mahometan ;  nor  should  I  he  sur- 
prised if  the  time  should  yet  come  when  we  shall  see  him  sitting  cross-legged 
as  a  Mahometan,  or  embracing  a  Pope.  I  must  say  that  I  have  lost  all 
confidence  in  that  man.*'  Leaving  the  question  of  Maynooth  untouched,  Mr. 
Disraeli  embraced  the  occasion  for  another  personal  assault  upon  the  Prime 
Minister :  ''  There  is  now  no  longer  any  constitutional  opposition,  because 
there  is  no  government  formed  on  definite  principles.  Something  has  risen 
up  in  this  country  as  fatal  in  the  political  world  as  it  has  heen  in  the  landed 
world  in  Ireland ;  we  have  a  great  parliamentary  middleman.  It  is  well 
known  what  a  middleman  is :  he  is  a  man  who  bamboozles  one  party  and 
plunders  the  other,  till,  having  obtained  a  position  to  which  he  is  not  entitled, 
he  cries  out,  *  Let  us  have  no  party  questions,  hut  fiiity  of  tenure.' "  In 
spite  of  the  unmitigated  opposition  in  both  Houses  the  Maynooth  Bill  was 
carried  by  considerable  majorities.  So  also  was  the  ministerial  measure 
introduced  by  sir  James  Graham  for  establishing  three  purely  secular  colleges 
in  Ireland,  wholly  independent  of  religious  tests  or  creeds,  for  the  education 
of  the  middle  classes.  On  the  first  debate  on  the  measure  sir  Bobert  Inglis 
termed  it  a  great  scheme  '^  of  godless  education."  The  measure  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  Commons  upon  the  third  reading,  and  was  passed 
without  a  division  in  the  Lords.  But  the  faint  cry  of  **  godless  education" 
raised  by  sir  Bobert  Inglis  was  echoed  with  far  greater  vehemence  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy,  whose  prelates  declared,  through  Mr.  O'Oonnell,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  this  was  a  bad  scheme  of  education,  and  the 
Bill  a  penal  and  revolting  measure.  The  '*  godless  colleges"  of  Cork, 
Oalway,  and  Belfast,  nevertheless  have  flourished,  unharmed  under  the  con- 
stant attempts  of  a  bigoted  priesthood  to  oppose  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
National  Schools  of  Ireland,  that  system  of  instruction  without  religious 
teaching  which  the  soundest  statesmen  have  constantly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  means  of  softening  the  religious  animosities  and  abating  the  inju- 
rious jealousies  between  Catholic  and  Protestant.  There  was  another  mea- 
sure carried  this  session  in  the  spirit  of  religious  liberality — ^that  of  the 
admission  of  Jews  to  municipal  offices. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  terminated  by  the  prorogation  by  the  Queen 
tm  the  9th  of  August.  In  the  usual  Address  to  her  Majesty  the  Speaker,  in 
addition  to  his  notice  of  the  great  financial  measures  of  the  session ;  jthe 
endowment  of  Maynooth ;  and  the  provision  of  the  means  of  academical 
instruction  in  Ireland  ;  adverted  to  two  other  labours  in  which  the  Commons 
bad  been  engaged.  The  Session  had  been  rendered  unusually  laborious  by 
the  rapid  development  of  private  enterprise  in  extending  the  railway  commu- 
nications of  the  kingdom  ;  anticipating  the  most  beneficial  results  from  the 
facilities  thus  afforded  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  they  had  devoted 
much  time  and  labour  to  the  legislation  requisite  for  the  construction  and 
regulation  of  those  important  works.  The  condition  of  the  destitute  poor  of 
Scotland  was  the  other  subject  of  general  legislation  which  the  Speaker  reca- 
pitulated :  '*  Assisted  bv  the  information  which  your  Majesty  has  directed  to 
VOL.  vm.— 258. 
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be  laid  before  us,  we  have  made  such  amendments  in  the  law  as  will  proyido 
for  the  more  effectual  relief  of  the  poor,  and  for  a  better  system  of  parochiaL 
management,  under  the  control  of  a  general  Board  of  Superyision.'* 

Parliamentary  warfare  was  for  a  season  at  an  end.    The  Queen  and  Prince^ 
Albert,  on  the  day  of  prorogation,  embarked  at  Woolwich  on  a  yisit  to  Oov 
many.     The  prime  minister  gladly  sought  the  retreat  of  Drayton-ManoFy. 
where  the  murmurs  of  his  once  devoted  partizans  could  scarcely  reach  him*. 
An  observer  of  London  fashionable  life  at  this  time  has  written — **The 
language  of  the  Tory  party  is  more  bitter  and  violent  against  him  [sir  S. 
Peel]  than  ever  I  heard  in  society  of  the  olden  time  from  disappointed  Whigs- 
against  Mr.  Pitt,    But  I  do  not  imagine  this  to  be  traced  to  a  no-popery  cry. 
If  sir  Bobert  had  left  the  Corn-Laws  untouched,  he  would  have  carried  the- 
Maynooth  question  by  a  triumphant  majority  without  a  schism.    His  inat- 
tention to  what  the  landed  interest  call  their  agricultural  distress,  their 
apprehensions  that  he  will  ultimately  repeal  those  laws,  and  also  his  notorious 
neglect  of  those  who,  in  good  report  and  ill  report,  had  stuck  to  his  skirta  till 
they  had  brought  him  through  the  battle,  and  then  found  that  his  patronage 
was  lavished  on  their  opponents — all  these  things  have  so  embittered  their 
minds  that  they  have  seized  with  readiness  the  first  opportunity  to  stick  their 
teeth  in  his  flanks,  and  have  rallied  all  the  sectarian  interests  to  take  part  in- 
the  «»•<*."• 

On  the  31st  of  October,  the  Cabinet  having  been  called  together  by  Mr 
Bobert  Peel,  a  meeting  took  place  at  his  house,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Cabinet  again  assembled.  The  ''  Memoirs  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,**  which  were 
published  by  his  executors  in  1857,  enable  us  now  to  trace  with  a  distinotnesi 
which  could  not  previously  be  derived  from  other  sources,  the  beginning  of 
that  train  of  events  which  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws.  The  docu- 
ments which  these  Memoirs  contain,  relate  to  the  information  received  by  air 
Bobert  Peel  on  the  probable  £iiilure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  exhibit  his  ooiw 
respondence  on  the  subject  with  other  members  of  the  government.  With 
something  like  an  apology  for  giving  these  documents  at  length,  he  describea- 
them  as  "  the  materials  from  which  the  future  historian  will  extract  that  which 
is  worthy  of  permanent  record,  and  from  which,  with  the  aid  of  other  contem- 
porary evidence,  he  will  pronounce  his  judgment  on  the  motives  and  conduot 
of  public  men."t 

There  were  three  members  of  the  government  who,  from  their  official 
station,  were  chiefly  responsible  at  this  time  for  instituting  inquiries  into  the 
probability  of  a  sudden  and  extensive  defalcation  in  the  ordinary  supply  of 
food,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  mitigate  the  evil 
consequences  of  such  a  defalcation.  These  ministers  were,  the  First  L<»d  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  correspondence  between  sir  Bobert  Peel  and  air 
James  Graham  goes  on  from  the  12th  of  August  to  the  15th  of  October 
amidst  alternations  of  hope  and  alarm.  On  the  15th,  the  official  reports 
having  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect,  sir  Bobert  writes — "  My  letter  on  the 
awful  state  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  crossed  yours  to  me In- 

•  Baikes's  "Diary."  vol.  iv,  pp.  428-424. 
f  '*  Memoln  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel/'  p.  107. 
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terference  with  the  due  course  of  the  laws  respectiDg  the  supply  of  food  is  so 
momentous  and  so  lasting  in  its  consequences,  that  we  must  not  act  without 
the  most  accurate  information.  I  fear  the  worst."  To  obtain  the  most  accurate 
information  the  prime  minister  dispatched  to  Ireland  two  men  eminent  in 
their  respective  departments  of  science — Professor  Lindley  and  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair.  The  reports  of  the  Botanist  and  the  Chemist  were  not  calculated  to 
mitigate  the  apprehensions  of  official  and  other  observers  in  Ireland.  The 
secretary  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  had  obtained  proofs 
that  the  entire  potato  crop  was  more  or  less  affected  in  every  part  of  the 
country ;  and  he  says  that  a  panic  had  seized  all  parties  to  a  greater  extent 
than  he  ever  remembered  since  the  cholera.  The  aJarm  in  Scotland  was  also 
great  and  rapidly  increasing.  Sir  James  G-raham  clearly  sees  what  is  at  hand. 
**  The  Anti-Com-Law  pressure  is  about  to  commence,  and  it  vnU  be  the  most 
formidable  movement  in  modern  times.'* 

Such  was  the  information  which  sir  Bobert  Feel  had  to  lay  before  the 
Cabinet  on  the  81st  of  October.  He  told  his  colleagues  in  a  Cabinet  memo- 
randum that  **  inaction — the  letting  things  take  their  own  course — seems  to 

me  impossible Inaction  and  indifference  might  involve  the  coim- 

try  in  serious  danger,  and  the  government  in  the  heaviest  responsibility.*' 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  through  the  various  suggestions  of  the  memo- 
randum. The  prime  minister  found  few  inclined  to  deal  boldly  with  the 
danger :  ''  It  became  evident  that  very  serious  differences  of  opinion  existed, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  any  extraordinary  measures,  and  as  to  the 
character  of  the  measures  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  adopt.*'*  The 
Cabinet  separated,  fixing  another  meeting  for  the  6th  of  November.  The 
accounts  received  in  the  interim  were  not  of  a  nature  to  allay  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  week  before.  At  that  Cabinet  sir  Kobert  Peel  proposed  to  issue 
immediately  an  Order  in  Council,  remitting  the  duty  on  grain  in  bond  to 
one  shilling ;  opening  the  ports  to  the  temporary  admission  of  all  grain  at  a 
smaller  rate  of  duty.  He  further  proposed  to  call  parliament  together  on  the 
27th  to  ask  for  indemnity,  and  to  declare  an  intention  of  submitting  imme- 
diately after  the  recess  a  modification  of  the  existing  Corn-Laws.  Tlu«e  only 
of  his  colleagues  gave  their  support  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — the 
earl  of  Aberdeen,  sir  James  Oraham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  On  the  2nd 
of  November  lord  Stanley  wrote  to  sir  Bobert  Feel  to  express  the  regret  with 
which  he  saw  how  widely  he  differed  in  opinion  with  sir  James  G-raham  and 
himself,  as  to  the  necessity  of  proposing  to  parliament  a  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Laws.  Sir  Bobert  Feel  replied  that  he  had  not  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  that 
they  should  recommend  to  Farliament  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws ;  still  less 
that  they  should  offer  their  advice  to  the  Queen  that  the  Corn-Laws  ought  to 
be  abandoned. 

On  the  22nd  pf  November  lord  John  Bussell  addressed  a  public  letter  to 
the  electors  of  the  city  of  London,  which  began  with  stating  precisely  the  same 
truth  which  sir  Bobert  Feel  had  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  his  Cabinet. 
**  The  present  state  of  the  country  in  regard  to  its  supply  of  food  cannot  be 
viewed  vnthout  apprehension.  Forethought  and  bold  precautions  may  avert 
any  serious   evils — indecision  and  procrastination  may  produce  a  state  of 
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suffering  which  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate."     He  complains  that   the 
queen's  ministers  had  met  and  separated  without  affording  anj  promise  of 
seasonable  relief.    He  points  out  that  the  duties  on  the  importations  of  com 
were  so  contrived,  that  *'  the  com  barometer  points  to  fair  while  the  ship  ia 
bending  under  a  storm.**    Then  comes  a  declaration  from  the  'leader  of  the 
Whig  party  which  forbids  all  further  advocacy  of  "  fixed  duty"  in  opposition 
to  "  sliding  scale."     "  I  confess  that  on  the  general  subject  my  yiews  have 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years  undergone  a  great  alteration.    I  used  to  be 
of  opinion  that  com  was   an   exception  to  the  general  rules  of  political 
economy ;  but  observation  and  experience  have  convinced  me  that  we  ought 
to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  supply  of  food.     Neither  a  Govern- 
ment  nor  a  Legislature  can  ever  regulate  the  com  market  with  the  beneficial 
effects  which  the  entire  freedom  of  sale  and  purchase  are  sure  of  themselTes 
to  produce."     It  was  no  longer  worth  while,  he  said,  to  contend  for  a  fixed 
duty ;  the  imposition  at  present  of  any  duty,  without  a  provision  for  its 
speedy  extinction,  would  only  prolong  a  contest  already  sufficiently  fruitful 
of  animosity  and  discontent.     '*  Let  us  then  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of  agricidture, 
the  source  of  bitter  division  among  classes,  the  cause  of  penury,  fever,  morta- 
lity, and  crime  among  the  people."     Sir  Bobert  Peel  prints  this  letter  in  hit 
Memoirs    with   this  observation : — "  It  was  asserted  by  many  who  were 
careless  about  the  foundation  of  their  assertions,  that  I  had  been  influenced 
in  the  advice  which  I  offered  to  the  Cabinet  by  the  appearance  of  this 
letter.     A  simple  reference  to  dates  will  prove  that  this  could  not  have  been 
the  case."  • 

On  the  25th  and  26th  of  November  the  Cabinet  was  occupied  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  Commission  which  had  been 
appointed,  for  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  such  measures  aa  might 
tend  to  mitigate  the  evil  consequences  of  the  apprehended  scarcity.  These 
inBtructions  were  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Cabinet.  Sir  Bobert  Fed 
felt  that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  so  fully  admitted  and  was  set 
forth  in  such  strong  terms  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  that  it  was  *'  difficult  to  reconcile  the  issue  of  this  letter  with 
passiveness  and  inaction  in  respect  to  the  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
food."  Before  the  instructions,  therefore,  contained  in  the  letter  were  finally 
assented  to  by  the  Cabinet,  he  read  to  them  a  memorandum,  of  which  the 
opening  sentence  was  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  final  tendency  of  his 
opinions :  "  I  cannot  consent  to  the  issue  of  these  instructions,  and  under- 
take at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  existing  Corn-Laws.**  On  the  29th 
of  November  he  put  in  circulation  amongst  his  colleagues  a  memorandum, 
addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  which  "  are  con- 
tained the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  advise  the  suspension  of  the  existing 
Corn-Laws  for  a  limited  period.*'  The  answer  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  ia 
very  characteristic.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  government  should  avoid  to 
bri  ak  down  the  Corn-Laws  till  that  measure  should  appear  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  *^  But  of  this  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt — if  it  is  necessary  to 
suspend  the  Corn-Laws  to  avoid  real  evils  resulting  from  scarcity  of  food,  wa 
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ought  not  to  hesitate."  The  duke  then  comes  to  the  Party  View  of  the 
question  which  sir  Bohert  Peel  had  not  discussed  —  could  he  cany  on  a 
government  for  the  Queen^  supposing  that  the  support  of  the  landed  interest 
were  withdrawn  from  him  P  The  duke  was  afraid  that  sir  Bobert  Peel  must 
reckon  upon  its  being  withdrawn  from  hhn,  unless  he  shoiild  be  able  to  show 
dearly  the  necessity  of  the  measure  in  question.  *'  In  respect  to  my  own 
course,  my  only  object  in  public  life  is  to  support  sir  Bobert  Peel's  adminis- 
tration of  the  goyemment  for  the  Queen.**  The  duke,  if  sir  Bobert  Peel 
thought  that  his  position  in  parliament  and  in  the  public  yiew  required  that 
the  course  should  be  taken  which  he  recommended,  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  ^  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Cabinet  should  support  him,  and  I 
for  one  declare  that  I  will  do  so.'*  Others  of  the  Cabinet  took  a  very  dif- 
ferent view.  Mr.  Ooulbum  writes  to  sir  Bobert  Peel,—**  an  abandonment  of 
your  former  opinions  now  would,  I  think,  prejudice  your  and  our  characters 
as  public  men,  and  would  be  fraught  with  £ital  results  to  the  country's  best 
interests.  ...  In  my  opinion  the  Party  of  which  you  are  the  head  is 
the  only  barrier  which  remains  against  the  revolutionary  effects  of  the 
Beform  Bill."  Lord  Whamcliffe  was  of  opinion  **  that  the  Queen's  speech, 
if  it  should  ultimately  be  decided  to  recommend  any  modification  or  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  Corn-Law,  should  do  so  in  terms  which  would 
show  our  decided  intention  to  uphold  the  principle  of  protection  in  some 
way  or  other." 

The  discussions  in  the  Cabinet  continued  till  the  2nd  of  December,  when 
sir  Bobert  Peel  brought  before  his  colleagues  a  specific  measure  for  the  pro- 
posal of  a  new  law  which  would  be  **  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  pre- 
sent law,  while  it  continues  in  operation,  but  will  in  the  CQurse  of  that 
operation  ensure  the  ultimate  and  not  remote  extinction  of  protective  duties." 
He  believed  that  some  such  measure  as  he  had  suggested  might  receive  the 
assent  of  all  his  colleagues.  Lord  Stanley  and  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  how- 
ever, each  signified  his  inability  to  support  a  measure  involviug  the  ultimate 
repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws.  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  thinking  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  very  injuriously  affected  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt  made  by  a 
government  to  adjust  the  question  of  Corn-Laws,  repaired  to  Osborne  on  the 
5th  of  December,  and  humbly  solicited  the  Queen  to  relieve  him  from  duties 
which  he  could  no  longer  discharge  with  advantage  to  her  Majesty's  service. 
The  Queen  then  informed  sir  Bobert  Peel  that  it  was  her  intention  to  pro* 
pose  to  lord  John  Bussell  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  government.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Queen,  written  after  the  audience,  sir  Bobert  Peel  stated 
that  if  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  had  been  in  concurrence  with  his  own, 
he  had  been  fully  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  suspending  the  Corn- 
Laws,  and  of  entering  upon  a  comprehensive  review  of  restrictions  on  the 
import  of  foreign  grain  and  other  articles  of  food,  with  a  view  to  their 
gradual  diminution  and  ultimate  removal.  With  reference  to  the  proposed 
new  administration  he  adds — **  Sir  Bobert  Peel  is  prepared  to  support,  in  a 
private  capacity,  measures  which  may  be  in  general  conformity  with  those 
which  he  advised  as  a  minister." 

Lord  John  Bussell  was  at  Edinburgh  when  a  summons  reached  him  to 
attend  the  Queen.  He  went  to  her  Majesty  with  the  conviction  that  hm 
could  not  accept  the  great  trust  now  offered  to  him.    He  felt  that  his  party 
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being  in  a  large  minority  in  the  CbmmonB,  he  could  not  properly  undertake 
the  formation  of  a  government.  But  the  offer  of  sir  Bobert  Peel,  to  gire  hk 
assistance  in  a  private  capacity  towards  the  settlement  of  the  Corn-Law 
question,  determined  lord  John  Bussell  to  depart  from  this  resolution.  Theie 
was  a  week  of  negotiation  as  to  the  specific  nature  of  this  limited  offer.  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  was  "  convinced  that  previous  concert,  or  a  previous  pledge  on 
his  part,  to  support  a  particular  measure  of  adjustment  would  be  distasteful 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  embarrassing  to  all  parties.*'  With  this  view 
lord  John  Bussell  expressed  his  concurrence ;  but  required  at  the  same  time 
that  sir  Bobert  Peel  should  give  assurances,  that  would  have  amounted  sub- 
stantially to  a  pledge,  that  he  would  support  the  immediate  and  total  repeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws.  The  ex-minister  did  not  feel  it  to  be  consistent  with  his 
duty  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this  important  question  in  Parlia- 
ment, being  fettered  by  a  previous  engagement  of  the  nature  of  that  required 
from  him.  Nevertheless  lord  John  Bussell,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of 
December,  stated  to  her  Majesty  at  Windsor  Castle  that  he  was  ready  to 
undertake  the  formation  of  a  government.  In  consequence  sir  Bobert  Peel 
was  invited  by  her  Majesty  to  a  parting  interview  on  his  relinquishment  of 
office.  On  entering  the  room  at  Windsor,  on  the  20th  of  December,  her 
Majesty  said  to  him  very  graciously,  "  So  far  from  taking  leave  of  you,  sir 
Bobert,  I  must  require  you  to  withdraw  your  resignation,  and  to  remain  in 
my  service."  Lord  John  Bussell  had  written  to  the  Queen  on  the  morning 
of  that  day  that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  form  an  administration.  He 
had  informed  the  Queen  that  he  had  had  solely  in  view  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  Corn-Laws  ;  he  admitted  that  sir  Bobert  Peel  had  been  willing^ 
from  the  commencement  to  the  end,  to  diminish  the  difficulties  of  a  new 
government  in  attempting  that  settlement,  although  sir  Bobert  Peel  could 
not  of  course  rely  upon  the  support  of  his  political  friends.  It  was  therefore 
necessary,  he  wrote,  that  all  those  who  were  prominent  in  the  political  party 
to  which  lord  John  Bussell  was  attached,  should  give  their  sealous  aid,  and 
act  in  concert  in  the  new  administration.  ''  Lord  John  Bussell  had  in  one 
instance  been  unable  to  obtain  this  concert,  and  he  must  now  consider  that 
task  as  hopeless  which  has  been  from  the  beginning  hazardous.*'  The  one 
instance  was  that  of  lord  Orey ;  he  had  objected  to  one  proposed  appoint- 
ment, and  lord  John  Bussell  had  been  unwilling  to  admit  the  force  of  the 
objection.  We  can  easily  understand  how  the  self-asserting  inheritor  of  a  great 
name  should  have  failed  in  substantiating  his  objection  to  a  statesman  with 
the  reputation  of  lord  Palmerston.  Lord  John  Bussell  having  absolutely 
relinquished  the  formation  of  a  government,  sir  Bobert  Peel  at  once  decided, 
if  such  were  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  on  the  resumption  of  his  office.  He 
wished,  he  said,  to  be  able  to  announce  to  his  late  colleagues  that  he  had  not 
hesitated  to  re-accept  the  appointment  of  First  Minister.  The  Cabinet  met  at 
Downing-street  in  the  evening  of  the  20th,  and  he  told  them  that,  whether 
supported  or  not,  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  meet  parliament  as  her  Majesty's 
minister,  and  to  propose  such  measures  as  the  public  exigencies  required. 
Lord  Stanley  declared  that  he  must  persevere  in  resigning.  He  thought  the 
Corn-Laws  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  and  might  have  been  maintained.  The 
duke  of  Buccleugh  would  not  at  once  decide  upon  resigning.  GDhe  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  declared  their  determination  to  support  sir  Bobert 
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Peel  in  the  course  be  bad  announced  to  tbem.  Tbe  duke  of  Wellington  was 
tbe  man  to  admire  courage  wbetber  civil  or  military.  He  told  tbe  House  ot 
Lords,  on  tbe  ministerial  explanations,  '^  I  applauded  tbe  conduct  of  my  rigbt 
bonourable  friend  ;  I  was  deligbted  witb  it.  It  was  exactly  tbe  course  wbicb 
I  sbould  bave  followed  myself  under  similar  circumstances,  and  I  tberefore 
•determined  to  stand  by  bim."  Tbe  new  Cabinet  enlisted  an  able  coadjutor 
in  lord  Dalbousie ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  wbo  bad  retired  from  office  some  time 
previous,  succeeded  lord  Stanley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  tbe  Colonial  Depart- 
ment. Lord  Wbamcliffe,  tbe  President  of  tbe  Council|  bad  died,  during  tbis 
^reat  crisis,  on  tbe  19tb  of  December. 

Tbe  biograpber  of  sir  Bobert  Peel  bas  described  bis  besitation,  in  tbe 
session  of  1845,  to  apply  tbe  strict  principles  of  commercial  freedom  to  tbe 
trade  in  com,  as  tbe  '*  toucbing  perplexity  of  a  sincere  and  conscientious  mind, 
<»rried  forward  in  tbe  direction  of  its  own  inclination  by  a  great  flood  ot 
public  opinion  and  passion,  and  struggling  painfully  against  its  adversaries, 
its  friends,  and  itself."  •  Tbe  "  perplexity**  was  now  over.  Tbe  struggle  ot 
tbe  **  sincere  and  conscientious  mind  **  against  itself  was  passed.  Six  days 
«fter  sir  Bobert  Peel  bad  declared  to  tbe  Cabinet  tbat  be  was  again  ber 
Majesty's  minister,  be  wrote  to  tbe  princess  Lieven  at  Paris  a  sbort  note,  in 
wbicb  be  casts  ofl^  tbe  reserve  of  tbe  statesman  to  give  unrestrained  expres- 
sion to  bis  natural  feelings  :  **  However  unexpected  is  tbe  turn  wbicb  affairs 
bave  taken,  it  is  for  tbe  best.  I  resume  power  witb  greater  means  of  render- 
ing public  service  tban  I  sbould  bave  bad  if  I  bad  not  relinquisbed  it.  But 
it  is  a  strange  dream.**  f 

It  was  tbe  22nd  of  January,  1846,  wben  tbe  Queen  opened  tbe  Parliament 
in  person.  Tbe  Boyal  Speecb  necessarily  alluded  to  tbe  failure  of  tbe 
potato  crops  in  Ireland,  and  to  tbe  means  tbat  bad  been  adopted  for 
aUeviating  tbe  suflerings  caused  by  tbis  calamity.  Her  Majesty  bad  bad 
great  satisfaction  in  giving  ber  consent  to  tbe  measures  for  the  repeal 
of  prohibitory,  and  tbe  relaxation  of  protective,  duties.  Tbe  prosperous 
state  of  tbe  revenue,  tbe  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  tbe  general 
improvement  wbiqb  bad  taken  place  in  tbe  internal  condition  of  tbe  country, 
were  strong  testimonies  in  favour  of  tbe  course  tbat  bad  been  pursued.  '*  I  re- 
commend you,'*  said  tbe  Queen,  *^  to  take  into  your  early  consideration,  wbetber 
tbe  principles  on  wbicb  you  bave  acted  may  not  witb  advantage  be  yet  more 
•extensively  applied,  and  wbetber  it  may  not  be  in  your  power,  after  a  careful 
•review  of  tbe  existing  duties  upon  many  articles,  tbe  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  otber  countries,  to  make  sucb  furtber  reductions  and  remissions  ar 
may  tend  to  insure  tbe  continuance  of  tbe  great  benefits  to  wbicb  I  bave 
adverted."  Tbere  might  bave  been  some  doubt  as  to  tbe  interpretation  of  tbe 
words  "  furtber  reductions  and  remissions ;"  but  tbe  ministerial  explanations 
of  sir  Bobert  Peel  and  of  lord  Jobn  Bussell,  in  wbicb  tbe  details  of  tbe 
negotiations  for  tbe  formation  of  a  government  were  fully  stated,  left  no 
doubt  whatever  tbat  a  free  trade  in  com,  however  gradually  to  be  accomplished, 
was  now  tbe  great  object  of  sir  Bobert  Peel's  administration.  After  tbe 
mover  and  seconder  of  tbe  Addresses  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  bad  delivered 
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their  speecLes,  sir  Bobert  Feel  immediately  rose.  Haying  gone  tbrougb  the 
explanatory  details  expected  from  the  head  of  the  government  after  a  minis- 
terial  crisis,  he  did  not  wait  for  the  attacks  of  those  adTersariea  who  were 
once  his  submissiye  friends.  He  boldly  proclaimed  his  determination  to 
stand  free  from  the  trammels  of  party.  "  Sir,  believe  me,  to  conduct  the 
government  of  this  country  is  a  most  ardaoas  duty ;  I  may  say  it  without 
irreverence,  that  these  ancient  institutions,  like  our  physical  framesy  are 
'  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.'  It  is  no  easy  task  to  ensure  the  united 
action  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  a  proud  aristocracy,  and  a  reformed  con- 
stituency. I  have  done  everything  I  could  do, — and  have  thought  it  oonsistent 
with  true  conservative  policy, — to  reconcile  these  three  branches  of  the  state. 
I  have  thought  it  consistent  with  true  conservative  policy  to  promote  so 
much  of  happiness  among  the  people  that  the  voice  of  disaffection  should 
be  no  longer  heard,  and  that  thoughts  of  the  dissolution  of  our  institations 
should  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  physical  enjoyment.  These  were  my 
attempts,  and  I  thought  them  not  inconsistent  with  true  and  enlarged  con- 
servative policy.  These  were  my  objects  in  accepting  office — ^it  is  a  burden 
too  great  for  my  physical,  and  far  beyond  my  intellectual,  structure ;  and  to 
be  relieved  from  it  with  perfect  honour  would  be  the  greatest  favour  that  could 
be  conferred  on  me.  But  as  a  feeling  of  honour  and  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
require  me  to  undertake  those  responsible  functions,  I  declare,  sir,  that  I  am 
ready  to  incur  these  risks,  to  bear  these  burdens,  and  to  front  all  these 
honourable  dangers.  But,  sir,  I  will  not  take  the  step  with  mutilated  power 
and  shackled  authority.  I  will  not  stand  at  the  helm  during  such  temp 
pestuous  nights  as  I  have  seen,  if  the  vessel  be  not  allowed  fairly  to  pursue 
the  course  which  I  think  she  ought  to  take.  I  will  not,  sir,  undertake  to 
direct  the  course  of  the  vessel  by  the  observations  taken  in  1842.  I  will 
reserve  to  myself  the  marking  out  of  that  course ;  and  I  must,  for  the  pubUo 
interest,  claim  for  myself  the  unfettered  power  of  judging  of  those  measures 
which  I  conceive  will  be  better  for  the  country  to  propose.  Sir,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  the  minister  of  England ;  but  while  I  have  the  high  honour  of 
holding  that  office,  I  am  determined  to  hold  it  by  no  servile  tenure.  I  will 
only  hold  that  office  upon  the  condition  of  being  unshackled  by  any  other 
obligations  than  those  of  consulting  the  public  interests,  and  of  providing  for 
the  public  safety."  • 

This  speech  was  of  course  accepted  as  a  declaration  of  war  by  all  those 
who  interpreted  Conservative  Policy  as  one  almost  exclusively  directed  to 
the  upholding  of  class  interests  and  class  prejudices.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
declanDg  his  intention  of  adhering  to  the  principles  of  protection  which  had 
sent  him  into  that  House,  did  not  attempt  to  defend  those  principles,  but 
confined  himself,  as  he  did  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Session,  to  the  bitterest 
attacks  on  the  minister  who  was  about  to  give  them  their  final  and  irre- 
vocable blow.  Sir  Bobert  Feel's  conduct,  he  said,  was  that  of  the  captain, 
who  having  received  the  command  of  a  fleet  from  the  sultan  to  attack 
Mehemet  Ali,  steered  that  fleet  at  once  into  the  enemy's  port.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  a  great  statesman,  who  was  always  marching  after  the  events  of  his 
age !    He  was  just  as  much  a  great  statesman  as  he  who  got  up  behind  a 
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carriage  was  a  great  whip.  There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  tbe  intentions 
of  the  so-called  Conseryative  Party,  whether  thej  spoke  in  the  "  wild  and 
hurling  words  "  of  the  brilliant  orator,  or  in  the  bucolic  accents  of  the  lords 
of  many  acres.  By  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Miles  they  gave  notice  that  the 
**  strongest  constitutional  opposition  would  be  given  to  the  minister's  plan, 
and  that  every  impediment  would  be  made  use  of  to  prevent  its  passing  into 
law."  The  plan  was  not  yet  developed,  but  its  scope  and  objects  were  pretly 
correctly  anticipated. 

On  the  27th  of  January  the  avenues  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  filled 
with  eager  crowds :  the  seats  below  the  bar  were  thronged  with  listeners, 
amongst  whom  were  prince  Albert  and  the  duke  of  Cambridge;  the  strangers* 
gallery  was  crammed  to  excess,  whilst  hundreds  who  had  obtained  tickets 
were  unable  to  get  admission.  His  whole  plan  of  financial  and  commercial 
policy  was  developed  by  sir  Eobert  Peel  in  a  speech  of  four  hours.  He 
said,  in  the  onset,  that  he  was  not  about  to  apply  the  principle  of  relaxation 
of  protective  duties  to  any  one  particular  class :  ''  I  am  not  about  to  select 
that  great  interest  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  call 
upon  the  landowners  to  relinquish  protection,  unprepared  at  the  same  time  to 
call  upon  other  protected  classes  to  relinquish  protection  also.  In  the  confi- 
dence that  the  principle  for  which  I  contend  is  a  just  and  a  wise  one,  I  ask 
aU.  protected  interests  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  it  be  a  sacrifice,  which  the 
application  of  that  principle  will  render  necessary.'**  The  duties  on  tallow 
and  timber  were  to  be  extensively  reduced ;  these  were  the  only  raw  materials 
still  subject  to  duty.  The  duties  on  foreign  manufactured  goods  were  to  be 
abolished  or  reduced.  As  the  silk  manufacture  had  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
the  removal  of  duties,  there  was  now  to  be  a  further  reduction.  On  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics  duties  were  to  be  removed  or  lessened  by  one*half. 
Articles  of  food  were  relieved  from  taxation  either  wholly  or  partially.  The 
difierential  duties  on  free-labour  sugar  were  abated  about  fifty  per  cent. 
Animal  food  and  vegetables  were  admitted  duty  free.  One-half  of  the  exist- 
ing duties  on  butter,  cheese,  hops,  and  cured  fish  were  removed.  Live  animals 
were  no  longer  to  be  subject  to  any  import  duty.  Here  was  a  tariff  which  a 
few  years  before  would  have  shaken  the  isle  from  its  propriety ;  but  what  a 
clamour  would  have  gone  through  the  land,  echoed  at  every  county  meeting 
and  every  market  table,  if  a  minister  had  proposed,  as  sir  Bobert  Peel  now 
proposed,  to  admit  buck-wheat  and  Indian  com  duty  free ;  to  submit  colonial 
grain  to  a  merely  nominal  duty ;  and  altogether  to  remove  protection  from 
every  other  species  of  grain  at  the  end  of  three  years.  In  the  interval  the 
duties  on  grain  were  to  be  as  follows.  When  wheat  was  under  48«.  per 
quarter  the  duty  was  to  be  10«. ;  at  every  rise  of  a  shilling  per  quarter  in  the 
market  price  the  duty  was  to  be  a  shilling  lower ;  till  wheat  should  be  at  64iff. 
and  the  duty  at  4t. ;  after  which  the  duty  should  not  further  change.  The 
existing  price  of  wheat  being  64a,  the  duty  would  be  at  once  reduced  from 
16«.  to  -i^.  Some  relief  of  the  burthens  upon  agriculture,  involved  in  an 
alteration  of  the  law  of  settlement,  a  consolidation  of  highway  boards,  the 
removal  of  the  cost  of  prisoners  ttom  the  county  rates — these  and  other  minor 
concessions,  which  were  real  benefits,  were  received  only  with  ridicule,  in  the 
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face  of  the  startling  fact  that  the  staff  of  protection,  which  had  bo  long  been 
leant  upon,  would  be  utterly  broken  and  cast  away.  The  philosophical 
reasoners  knew  well  that  the  hale  man  would  then  be  able  to  walk  with* 
out  his  cratch ;  but  the  country  party  were  not  greatly  addicted  to  phi* 
losophical  politics.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  concluded  the  speech,  in  which  he 
offered,  on  the  part  of  the  goyemment,  these  proposals  '*  for  the  ultimate 
adjustment  of  this  question  by  affirming  that  there  had  been  a  great  change 
in  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community  with  respect  to  the  Corn- 
Laws."  He  recommended  his  plan  as  a  whole  to  their  calm  and  dispassionate 
consideration,  with  no  other  feeling  or  interest  in  its  ultimate  issue  than  that 
it  might,  to  use  the  words  of  her  Majesty's  speech,  conduce  to  promote 
*'  friendly  feelings  between  different  classes  of  my  subjects,  to  pro?ide  addi- 
tional security  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  to  maintain  contentment 
and  happiness  at  home,  by  increasing  the  comfort  and  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  my  people.** 

On  the  9th  of  Eebruary  a  debate  was  begun,  which  continued  twelve 
nights,  on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  should  leaye  the  chair  to  go  into 
Committee  on  the  Customs  and  Com  Importation  Act.  Mr.  Miles  had  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment,  '*  that  this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six  months, 
resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee.**  On  the  fifth  night  of  the  discussion, 
the  16th  of  February,  sir  Robert  Feel,  with  even  more  than  his  ordinary 
debating  ability,  reviewed  every  species  of  objection,  whether  from  agricultu- 
rists, or  shipowners,  or  manufacturers,  that  had  been  raised  to  the  various 
details  of  his  measure.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  warmed  into 
an  eloquence  such  as  had  been  rarely.equalled  since  the  days  of  the  great 
orators  of  former  generations. 

**  This  night  is  to  decide  between  the  policy  of  continued  relaxation  of 
restriction,  or  the  return  to  restraint  and  prohibition.  This  night  you  wiU 
select  the  motto  which  is  to  indicate  the  commercial  policy  of  England. 
Shall  it  be  '  advance'  or  '  recede  P'  Which  is  the  fitter  motto  for  this  great 
empire  P  Survey  our  position ;  consider  the  advantage  which  Gt>d  and 
nature  have  given  us,  and  the  destiny  for  which  we  are  intended.  We  stand 
on  the  confines  of  Western  Europe,  the  chief  connecting  link  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new.  The  discoveries  of  science,  the  improvement  of  navi- 
gation, have  brought  us  within  ten  days  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  will  soon 
bring  us  within  ten  days  of  New  York.  We  have  an  extent  of  coast  greater 
in  proportion  to  our  population  and  the  area  of  our  land  than  any  other  great 
nation,  securing  to  us  maritime  strength  and  superiority.  Iron  and  coal,  the 
sinews  of  manufacture,  give  us  advantages  over  every  rival  in  the  great  com- 
petition of  industry.  Our  capital  far  exceeds  that  which  they  can  command. 
In  ingenuity — in  skill — in  energy — ^we  are  inferior  to  none.  Our  national 
character,  the  free  institutions  under  which  we  live,  the  liberty  of  thought 
and  action,  an  imshackled  press,  spreading  the  knowledge  of  every  discovery 
and  of  every  advance  in  science — combine  with  our  natural  and  physical 
advantages  to  place  us  at  the  head  of  those  nations  which  profit  by  the  free 
interchange  of  their  products.  And  is  this  the  country  to  shrink  from  com- 
petition P  Is  this  the  country  to  adopt  a  retrograde  policy  P  Is  this  the 
country  which  can  only  flourish  in  the  sickly  artificial  atmosphere  of  prohibi- 
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tion  P    Is  this  the  country  to  stand  shivering  on  the  brink  of  exposure  to  the 
healthful  breezes  of  competition?"  • 

Turning  then  from  commercial  freedom  in  manufactures  tp  commercial 
freedom  in  agriculture,  he  asked  if  in  some  future  season,  when  '*  the  years 
of  plenteousness  shall  have  ended,"  and  **  the  years  of  dearth  may  have  come,'* 
would  it  be  no  satisfaction  to  you  to  reflect,  that  by  your  own  act  you  have 
been  relieved  &om  the  grievous  responsibility  of  regulating  the  supply  of  food? 
<<  When  you  are  again  exhorting  a  suffering  people  to  fortitude  under  their 
privations ;  when  you  are  telling  them, '  these  are  the  chastenings  of  an  all- 
wise  and  merciful  Providence,  sent  for  some  inscrutable  but  just  and  benefi- 
cent purpose —  it  may  be,  to  humble  our  pride,  or  to  punish  our  unfaithful- 
ness, or  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  our  nothingness  and  dependence  on  His 
mercy ;'  when  you  are  thus  addressing  your  suffering  fellow  subjects,  and 
encouraging  them  to  bear  without  repining  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
may  G-od  grant  that  by  your  decision  of  this  night,  you  may  have  laid  in 
store  for  yourselves  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  such  calamities  are,  in 
truth,  the  dispensations  of  Providence — ^that  they  have  not  been  caused,  they 
have  not  been  aggravated,  by  the  laws  of  man,  restricting  in  the  hour  of 
scarcity  the  supply  of  food!"  t 

On  the  27th  of  Pebruary  the  debate  on  Mr.  Miles's  amendment  on  the 
motion  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Customs  and  Com  Importation  Act, 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  During  the  twelve  nights  of  debate,  forty-eight 
members  spoke  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  and  fifty-five  on  the  side  of  Protection. 
To  attempt  the  briefest  analysis  of  the  general  arguments  for  the  removal  of 
Protection,  and  of  the  anticipations  of  commercial  and  agricultural  ruin  if 
Protection  were  abolished — arguments  now  so  perfectly  understood,  and  fears 
now  so  thoroughly  exploded — would  be  as  wearisome  as  useless.  Upon  a 
division  the  numbers  were,  for  Mr.  Miles*s  amendment,  240 ;  against  it^  887, 
being  a  majority  for  the  government  of  97.  The  House  of  Commons  went 
into  Committee  on  the  2nd  of  March.  The  various  clauses  of  the  proposed 
Bill  were  debated  with  the  same  earnestness  for  four  nights ;  when  the  second 
reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  88.  On  the  third  reading  there  was  a 
debate  of  three  nights.  On  the  15th  of  May,  at  four  in  the  morning,  827 
members  voted  for  the  third  reading ;  and  for  an  amendment  of  the  marquis 
of  Granby,  that  the  Bill  be  read  that  day  six  months,  229  voted,  giving  a 
majority  for  the  third  reading  of  98.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill  was 
passed  with  less  difficulty  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  18th  moved  the  first  reading  of  the  Com  Importation  Bill, 
and  on  the  19th  the  duke  of  Bucdeugh  moved  the  first  reading  of  the 
Customs  Duties  Bill.  It  is  as  unnecessary  to  follow  the  course  of  debate  in 
the  Lords  as  in  the  Commons.  The  second  reading  of  the  Com  Bill  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  47 ;  211  being  for  the  second  reading,  against  it  164. 
The  second  reading  of  the  Customs  Duties  Bill  was  carried  without  a  division. 
The  various  clauses  of  the  Com  Bill  having  been  debated  in  Committee,  the 
Bill  on  the  19th  of  June  was  reported  without  amendments.  On  the  25th  of 
June  both  Bills  were  read  a  third  time  and  passed ;  to  which  on  the  26th  the 
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royal  assent  was  given  by  commission.  By  the  Corn  Importation  Act,  tbat  scale 
of  duties,  as  proposed  bj  the  government  on  the  27th  January,  was  to  continue 
until  the  Ist  of  February,  1849  ;  after  which  day  a  duty  upon  grain  of  one 
shilling  per  quarter,  and  of  fourpence-halfpeuny  per  cwt.  upon  flour  and  meal, 
was  to  be  levied,  for  purely  statistical  purposes.  A  revolution,  scarcely  second 
in  importance  to  the  Beform  Bill,  was  thus  accomplished.  England  entered 
on  a  new  course  of  commercial  policy ;  of  whose  beneficial  results  the  expe* 
rience  of  the  succeeding  sixteen  years  has  left  too  strong  an  evidence  to  allow 
any  but  a  few  devotees  of  an  obsolete  creed  to  abide  in  **  their  temples  dim.** 

During  the  progress  through  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  measures  of 
commercial  freedom,  a  Bill  entitled,  **  For  the  Protection  of  Life  in  Ireland,** 
which  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  brought  under  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  opposed  with  the  utmost  vehemence  by  the 
Protectionists,  who  in  the  rejection  of  the  measure  hailed  the  prospect  of 
being  revenged  on  sir  Bobert  Peel ;  and  by  the  majority  of  the  Whigs,  who, 
consistently  adhering  to  their  often  declared  principles  upon  coercion  bills 
in  Ireland,  nevertheless  saw  in  the  defeat  of  the  government  the  door 
opened  for  their  return  to  power  after  it  had  been  closed  against  them  for 
five  years.  On  the  21st  of  June  sir  Bobert  Peel  accurately  calculated  upon 
'  the  double  event — the  passing  of  the  Corn-Law  Bepeal  Bill  unmutilated  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  in 
Ireland  by  the  House  of  Commons.  He  took  a  decision  at  once  dignified 
and  patriotic.  He  addressed  a  memorandum  on  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Cabinet,  in  which  he  suggested  to  the  deliberate  and  dispassionate 
consideration  of  his  colleagues,  "  to  determine  whether,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Com  and  Customs  Bills,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  honour  and  character  of  the  government,  that  they  should 
remain  in  office."  He  said,  with  an  honesty  worthy  of  all  imitation,  ^  a 
government  ought  to  have  a  natural  support;  a  conservative  government 
should  be  supported  by  a  conservative  party ;  support  from  the  compassion 
of  its  enemies,  or  even  from  the  personally  friendly  feelings  of  those  who 
ouffht  on  public  principle  to  oppose  a  government,  is  a  hollow  and  not  a 
creditable  support.  Depend  upon  it  that  we  shall  not  pass  the  Irish  Bill 
into  a  law."  He  was  decidedly,  he  told  them,  of  opinion  '*  that  we  should 
not  fall  into  the  errors  of  the  last  Whig  government-— retain  office  after  we 
have  lost  power,  or  advise  a  Dissolution  with  little  prospect  of  securing  a 
majority  of  members,  honestly  and  cordially  concurring  with  us  on  great 
political  principles.*'  *  The  memorandum  being  communicated  to  the  other 
members  of  the  government,  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

There  were  six  nights  of  debate  upon  the  Irish  Bill.  On  the  25th  of 
June  lord  George  Bentinck,  who  had  for  some  time  filled  the  office  of  the 
aristocratic  leader  of  the  Protectionists,  expressed  himself  with  a  violence 
towards  the  Prime  Minister  that  more  than  rivalled  the  attacks  of  his  untitled 
coadjutor.  Mr.  Cobden  answered  lord  George  Bentinck :  "  I  have  to  say,  in 
contradiction  to  the  noble  lord,  that  if  the  right  honourable  baronet  chooses 
to   retire  from  office  in  consequence  of  this  vote,  he  carries  with  him  the 
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esteem  and  gratitude  of  a  larger  number  of  the  population  of  this  empire 
than  ever  followed  any  minister  that  was  ever  hurled  from  power." 
After  Mr.  Cobden  had  spoken  the  division  took  place;  for  the  second 
reading,  219;  against  it,  292;  majority  against  the  gOTemment,  73. 
On  the  29th  of  June  the  resignation  of  ministers  was  announced  by  sir 
Eobert  Peel.  He  cast  a  retrospect  over  the  reasons  which  had  influenced 
his  conduct,  and  the  residts  which  had  been  obtained.  "  The  name/'  he  said, 
**  which  ought  to  be  associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures,  is  not  the 
name  of  the  noble  lord,  the  organ  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  nor 
is  it  mine.  The  name  which  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  associated  with  the 
success  of  those  measures,  is  the  name  of  one  who,  acting,  as  I  believe,  from 
pure  and  disinterested  motives,  has,  with  untiring  energy,  made  appeals  to 
our  reason,  and  has  enforced  those  appeals  with  an  eloquence  the  more  to  bo 
admired  because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned :  it  is  the  name  of  Bichard 
Cobden."  He  concluded  his  speech  with  those  emphatic  words  which  have 
been  inscribed  upon  the  pedestal  of  more  than  one  monumental  tribute  of  a 
nation's  gratitude : — *^  It  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remem- 
bered with  expressions  of  good  will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  it  is 
to  labour  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when 
they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food, 
the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  with  a  sense  of  injustice." 

The  House  of  Commons  adjourned  to  the  8rd  of  July.  On  the  6th  lord 
John  Bussell,  as  First  Lord  of  Treasury,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Administration  were  sworn  into  office. 

Prom  the  16th  of  July,  when,  after  the  change  of  government,  the  House 
of  Commons  met  again  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  to  the  28th  of  August,  when 
parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission,  the  measures  passed  were  various 
and  important.  The  impending  distress  in  Ireland  occupied  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  Two  measures  of  permanent  social  interest  became  law. 
One  enactment  has  worked  a  most  material  and  salutary  change  in  the  power 
of  the  people  to  obtain  cheap  justice — the  establishment  of  County  Courts 
for  the  Becovery  of  Small  Debts.  The  other,  directed  to  important  sanitary 
objects,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  26th  of  August,  declares 
that  "  it  is  desirable  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  welfare  of  the  inhabit-ants  of 
towns  and  populous  districts,  to  encourage  the  establishment  therein  of 
Public  Baths  and  Washhouses,  and  open  Bathing  Places."  To  town  councils 
and  parish  vestries  is  given  the  power  to  establish  such  public  conveniences, 
the  expenses  of  which,  beyond  the  receipts,  are  to  be  paid  as  part  of  the 
poor's-rate. 

On  the  4th  July  sir  Bobert  Peel  wrote  to  lord  Hardinge,  "there  is 
nothing  I  would  not  have  done  to  insure  the  carrying  of  the  measures  I  had 
proposed  this  Session.  I  pique  myself  on  never  having  proposed  anythii)g 
which  I  have  not  carried ;  but  the  moment  their  success  was  insured,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  drowsy  Masters  in  Chancery  mumble  out 
at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Lords  had  passed  the  Com 
and  Customs  Bills  I  was  satisfied.  Two  hours  after  this  intelligence  was 
brought  we  were  ejected  from  power ;  and,  by  another  coincidence  as  mar- 
vellous, on  the  day  on  which  I  had  to  announce  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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the  dissolution  of  the  G-ovemment,  the  news  arriyed  that  we  had  settled  the 
Oregon  qaestion,  and  that  our  proposals  had  been  accepted  by  the  United 
States  without  the  alteration  of  a  word."  * 

The  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  was  announced  to  the  House  ol 
Lords  on  the  29th  by  the  earl  of  Aberdeen.  He  made  a  brief  statemeiit  of 
what  had  occurred  since  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Polk, 
had  sent  his  message  to  the  Senate  with  a  direct  refusal  of  the  repeated 
proposals  of  the  British  G-ovemment  to  submit  the  whole  question  to 
arbitration.  When  lord  Aberdeen  afterwards  saw  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepresentatives  had  adopted  Besolutions  of  a  conciliatory  and 
friendly  description,  he  at  once  put  aside  all  idea  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  and 
sent  over  to  the  British  minister  the  draft  of  a  convention  to  be  proposed  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  United  States'  Government.  The  President  having 
submitted  this  draft  for  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  that  body,  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-eight  votes  to  twelve,  adopted  a  Besolution  advising  the  President  to 
accept  the  terms  proposed.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  American  Secretary  of  State^ 
accordingly  informed  our  minister  that  the  conditions  offered  were  accepted^ 
'^  without  the  addition  or  alteration  of  a  single  word.'*  f 

This  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  relieved  the  British  nation  and 
the  government  from  a  long-continued  cause  of  anxiety.  In  1845  Mr.  Polk^ 
in  hia  inaugural  address,  affirmed  that  it  was  his  duty  '*  to  assert  and  maintain 
by  all  constitutional  means,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  that  portion 
of  our  territory  which  lies  beyond  the  Bocky  Mountains,  Our  title  to  the 
country  of  the  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable ;  and  already  are  our 
people  preparing  to  perfect  their  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives  and 
children."  %  The  vfdue  of  the  Oregon  territory  was  so  little  understood 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  1783,  that  no  provision  whatever 
was  made  for  its  occupation.  Forty  years  later  the  claims  of  the  British 
government  and  that  of  the  United  States  to  this  region  had  become  so 
opposed,  that  lord  Castlereagh  said  to  Mr.  Hush,  the  American  minister,, 
that  by  holding  up  a  finger  a  war  regarding  Oregon  might  be  produced 
between  the  two  countries.  During  the  foreign  secretaryship  of  Mr. 
Canning  the  apprehension  of  hostilities  became  greater.  In  1818  a  conven- 
tion had  been  entered  into,  by  which  the  whole  territory  was  to  be  open  ta 
the  settlers  of  both  countries  for  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  but  the  agreement 
was  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  which  either  of  the- 
contracting  parties  might  have  to  any  part  of  the  country.  In  1844  Mr. 
Calhoun,  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  explained  his  reasons  for  de- 
clining proposals  made  by  the  British  government,  in  a  state  paper,  in  which 
he  contended  that  time  so  far  from  impairing  the  American  claims  had  greatly 
strengthened  them,  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  towards  that  territory.  An  emigration,  estimated  at  not  less  than  a 
thousand  in  1843  and  fifteen  hundred  in  1844,  had  fiowed  into  it,  and  that  the 
eurrent  thus  commenced  would  continue  to  fiow  with  increased  volume  here- 
after. ''  There  can,  tlien,  be  no  doubt  now,  that  the  operation  of  the  same 
cause  which  impelled  our  population  westward  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 

♦  *'  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  309. 
+  Hansard,  vol.  IxxxviL  col.  1038. 
t  "  Anmial  Register  for  1845,"  p.  279. 
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across  the  Allegbanj  to  the  yalley  of  the  Mississippi,  will  impel  them  onward 
with  accuroulatiDg  force  across  the  Bocky  Mountains  into  the  yaUey  of  the 
Golumhia,  and  that  the  whole  region  drained  by  it  is  destined  to  be  peopled 
by  us.'*  *  In  1845  the  President,  in  a  public  address  while  negotiations 
were  pending,  referred,  contrary  to  all  usage,  to  other  contingencies  than  a 
friendly  and  satisfactory  termination  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
governments.  Upon  this  declaration  sir  Bobert  Peel  expressed  himself  with 
deep  regret  that  such  a  reference  should  be  made  in  a  tone  and  temper 
which  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  an  amicable  and  equitable  settlement  of  the 
differences.  We  have  rights,  he  said,  respecting  this  territory  of  Oregon 
clear  and  unquestionable.  "  We  trust  still  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  adjust* 
ment — ^we  desire  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment  of  our  claim — ^but  having 
exhausted  every  effort  to  effect  that  settlement,  if  our  rights  should  be 
invaded  we  are  resolved — and  we  are  prepared — ^to  maintain  them.'*  f 

We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  course  of  those  differences  which  were 
happily  concluded  before  the  administration  of  affairs  was  handed  over  by  the 
Peel  government  to  that  of  lord  John  BusselL  The  territory  in  dispute  has 
now  become  the  rising  colony  of  British  Columbia.  In  looking  to  the 
probable  extensive  emigration  in  a  few  years  to  this  vast  territory — in  many 
parts  fertile,  abundantly  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  most  attractive 
in  adding  one  more  to  our  gold-productive  colonies, — ^we  are  struck  by  an 
eloquent  prediction  of  the-  great  modem  orator  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  made  at  Boston  three  months  after  the  speech  of  sir  Bobert  Peel  on  the 
Oregon  question.  The  anticipation  of  Mr.  Webster  carries  us  forward  to  the 
consideration  of  a  Future  of  far  greater  significance  than  the  disputes  of  the 
Past.  "  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  Providence,  and  of  human 
destiny,  that  a  great  state  is  to  arise,  of  English  and  American  descent^ 
whose  power  will  be  established  over  the  country  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific ;  and  that  all  those  rights  of  natural  and  political  liberty,  all  those 
great  principles  that  both  nations  have  inherited  from  their  fathers,  will  be 
transmitted  through  us  to  them,  so  that  there  will  exist  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  or  more  probably  farther  south,  a  great  Pacific  republic,  a 
nation  where  our  children  may  go  for  a  residence,  separating  themselves  from 
this  government,  and  forming  an  integral  part  of  a  new  government,  half-way 
between  England  and  China ;  in  the  most  healthful,  fertile,  and  desirable 
portion  of  the  globe,  and  quite  too  far  remote  from  Europe  and  from  this 
side  of  the  American  continent  to  be  under  the  governmental  influence  of 
either  country.  This  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  so  far  off  as  we  may 
imagine— by  no  means  so  remote  from  the  present  time  as  may  be 
supposed ;  and,  looking  to  this  state  of  things,  this  question  becomes  one 
upon  which  intelligent  and  well-disposed  men  might  very  readily  come  to  an 
agreement."  % 

In  writing  to  lord  Bardinge  on  the  4th  of  July,  sir  Bobert  Peel  mentions 
*'  our  reception  in  England  of  your  dosing  exploits  on  the  Sutlej."  In  the 
royal  speech,  on  the  prorogation,  the  Queen  congratulated  her  parliament  on 
the  victK>rious  course  and  happy  conclusion  of  the  war  in  India,  and  announced 

*  «  Annual  B«gister  for  1845,**  p.  288. 
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that  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Britisli  pos- 
sessions in  that  quarter  of  the  world.    It  was  in  December,  1845,  when  the 
British  occupied  most  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  that  the  Sikh  army 
began  to  cross  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  on  the  Briti^ 
frontier.  Bunjeet  Sing,  the  ruler  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  Punjaub,  had,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1839,  always  continued  on  terms  of  amity  with  the 
British  government     His  son,  Kurruck  Sing,  who  died  in  1840,  was  the 
ruler  of  the  country,  his  elder  brother  being  imbecile.    An  illegitimate  son 
of  BuDJeet  Sing,  who  succeeded  to  the  government,  was  assassinated  in  1 848. 
His  son,  being  very  young,  the  mother  assumed  the  power,  giving  her  fii- 
vourite,  Lall  Sing,  the  appointment  of  Yisier.    There  was  no  strong  hand,  as 
in  the  days  of  Bunjeet  Sing,  to  restrain  the  army,  and  thus,  having  crossed  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  they  took  up  an  intrenched  position  at  the 
village  of  Ferozeshah.    In  this  camp  the  Sikhs  had  a  force  of  more  than 
50,000  men,  with  108  pieces  of  cannon.    The  British  force,  under  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, sir  Hugh  Gough,  was  advancing  from  TJmballah  in  order  to 
relieve  Ferozepoor,  held  by  sir  J.  Littler,  which  had  been  partially  invested. 
On  the  18th  of  December  the  British  army  reached  Moodkee,  and  that  even* 
ing  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Sikhs.    In  this  battle  sir  Bobert  Sale  received 
a  wound,  of  which  he  died  two  months  afterwards.    The  British  army,  con- 
sisting of  16,700  men,  and  69  guns,  then  marched  towards  Ferozepoor.    Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  accompanied  the  army.    Up  to  the  time  of  the  S^hs  cross- 
ing the  Sutlej  he  had  carefully  avoided  every  demonstration  which  could  be 
construed  into  an  act  of  hostility.    It  was  now  his  clear  duty  to  repel 
aggression,  and  he  put  into  the  performance  of  that  duty  all  that  energy 
of  a  chivalrous  nature  which  had  so  illustrated  his  career  in  the  Penin- 
sular  war.      Waving   the   claims  of  his  rank    as   Oovemor-General,  he 
offered  to  sir  Hugh  Gough  to  serve   under  him  as  second  in  command. 
On   the   21st  and  22nd    of  December  was   fought  the   great  battle  of 
Ferozeshah.     The  British  attacked  the  intrenched  camp  on  the  evening  of 
the  21st.     The  resistaace  of  the  Sikhs  was  most  obstinate.    Night  closed 
before  the  British  had  become  masters  of  a  part  of  the  intrenched  quadrangle. 
Their  situation  was  one  of  considerable  peril.    The  British  reserves  had  been 
engaged  to  the  last  man ;  the  troops  had  fought  a  desperate  battle  after  a  long 
march  ;  they  were  wearied,  and  had  little  food.    A  writer,  who  had  access  to 
special  information,  has  given  an  animated  description  of  the  night  which  fol- 
lowed the  attack  on  the  intrenched  camp.    "  Side  by  side,  with  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  the  living  lay  down.    They  strove  to  sleep ;  some  of  them  did  sleep 
in  spite  of  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  cries  and  groans  of  their 
wounded  comrades.    And  all  around  them  and  above,  the  horizon  was  illumi- 
nated with  the  flames  of  burning  huts,  exploding  shells,  tumbrils,  ammunition 
carts,  and  occasionally  a  mine.     Moreover,  they  suffered,  even  then,  from  a 
constant  fire  of  artillery,  which  became  at  one  time  so  annoying — where  the 
Governor- General  was  in  person — that  he  was  forced  to  order  two  regiments, 
the  80th  and  Ist  Bengal  Europeans,  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.     But  sir 
Henry  Hardinge  and  sir  Hugh  Gough  knew  no  rest  at  all ;  they  went  about 
from  corps  to  corps,  animating  the  men,  and  cheerfully  demoDstrating  to  the 
officers  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  victory  or  death.*'  • 

♦  "  Quarterly  Keview,"  ?ol.  IxxviiL  p.  203. 
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"  The  long  night  wore  away,"  wrote  sip  Hugh  Gough,  "  and  dawned  the 
morning  of  the  22nd."  The  line  was  again  formed.  All  the  artillery  of  the 
British  was  brought  up  to  the  attack,  but  this  arm  of  war  was  over-matched 
by  the  heavy  cannon  of  the  Sikh  batteries.  Belying  upon  the  unfailing 
British  weapon,  the  bayonet,  the  line  advanced.  The  two  commanders  rode 
in  front.  The  inner  works  were  carried ;  the  troops  entered  the  village. 
But  the  day  was  not  yet  gained.  The  Sikh  army  of  reserve  had  marched 
from  the  camp  above  Eerozepoor  early  in  the  morning,  and  their  advanced 
guard  became  engaged  with  our  cavalry.  They  however  drew  off,  but  soon 
again  appeared  in  tremendous  force.  Very  touching  are  the  words  in  which 
the  veteum  commander-in-chief  described  his  feelings :  "  The  only  time  I  felt 
a  doubt  was  towards  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  when  the  fresh  enemy 
advanced  with  heavy  columns  of  infkntry,  cavalry,  and  guns ;  and  our  cavalry 
horses  were  so  thoroughly  done  up  that  they  would  not  command  even  a  trot. 
For  a  moment  then  I  felt  regret  (and  I  deeply  deplore  my  want  of  confidence 
in  Him  who  never  failed  me  nor  forsook  me)  as  each  passing  shot  left  me  on 
horseback :  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment."  The  cavalry  movement,  with 
jaded  horses  and  exhausted  men,  decided  the  struggle.  A  panic  seized  the 
Sikhs,  who  believed  the  British  were  going  to  fall  on  their  flank  in  force. 
They  abandoned  their  guns,  and  retreated  across  the  Sutlej.  The  British  in 
that  terrible  struggle,  almost  unmatched  in  Indian  warfare,  lost  2415  men, 
with  many  distinguished  officers.  The  European  regiments  were  fearfully 
thinned.     Of  these  the  62nd  left  half  its  numbers  on  the  field. 

Having  crossed  the  Sutlej  the  Sikhs  again  took  up  a  fortified  position.  The 
British  army  were  so  destitute  of  ammunition  that  they  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  Sikhs  again  estabb'shing  a  portion  of  their  army  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  They  intrenched  themselves  near  the  village  of  AlliwaU  to 
prevent  sir  Harry  Smith's  communication  with  the  main  army.  With 
12,000  men  and  thirty-two  guns  he  attacked  them,  carried  their  camp  by 
storm,  captured  the  whole  of  their  cannon  and  munitions  of  war,  and  drove 
the  entire  force  precipitately  across  the  Sutlej. 

On  the  10th  of  February  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Sobraon.  The 
Sikhs  had  here  intrenched  themselves  on  the  southern  bank,  having  con- 
structed a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river.  The  victory  of  AlliwaU  had 
enabled  sir  Harry  Smith  to  unite  with  the  main  army.  A  siege  train  had 
arrived  from  Delhi.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  was  strong  enough  to  attack  the 
Sikhs,  at  some  moment  when  the  accidents  of  climate  would  permit  him 
fairly  to  engage  the  enemy.  He  waited  for  a  fall  of  rain  to  swell  the 
ford,  or  a  thaw  of  snow  upon  the  hills,  which  would  deprive  them  3f  any 
means  of  crossing  except  by  their  bridge  of  boats.  A  fall  of  rain  came ;  the 
ford  was  impracticable.  The  Sikhs,  dislodged  from  their  intrenchments, 
retreated  across  the  bridge,  which  broke  down  with  the  weight  of  the 
masses,  having  lost  13,000  men  and  sixty-seven  guns.  The  British  loss  was 
about  2000  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  20th  of  February  Lahore,  the 
capital,  was  occupied ;  Dhuleep  Sing,  the  young  Maharajah,  was  rein- 
stated in  the  city ;  and  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  he  was  continued  in  the 
relation  of  a  friendly  sovereign  with  the  British  government. 
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Onb  of  tbe  moat  intelligent  and  experienced  of  the  official  men  attached 
to  the  Whig  Government  thus  wrote  in  the  heginning  of  1848 :  *^  The  time 
has  not  jet  arriyed  at  which  any  man  can  with  confidence  say  that  he  fully 
appreciates  the  nature  and  the  hearings  of  that  great  event  which  will  long 
he  inseparably  associated  with  the  year  just  departed."  That  eVent  was 
''  the  great  Irish  Famine."  This  thoughtful  writer  adds,  "  Unless  we  are 
much  deceived,  posterity  will  trace  up  to  that  famine  the  commencement  of 
a  salutary  revolution  in  the  habits  of  a  nation  long  singularly  unfortunate, 
and  will  acknowledge  that  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  Supreme 
Wisdom  has  educed  permanent  good  out  of  transient  evil."  * 

We  have  seen  how  the  first  appearances  of  the  Potato-Bot,  which  was  to 
deprive  the  population  of  Ireland  of  their  too-exclusive  article  of  subsistence, 
induced  that  alarm  in  1845  which  was  the  turning-point  in  the  memorable 
change  of  the  policy  of  sir  Bobert  Peel  as  to  the  supply  of  food  for  the  popu- 
lation of  all  this  kingdom.  The  disease  in  the  crop  of  1846  was  not  so  universal 
as  to  prevent  a  considerable  portion  being  saved ;  but  the  quantity  that  was 

•  **  Edmburgh  Bevicw,**  vol.  Ixxxvii.  p.  229.     Article  "  On  the  Irish  Crisis,"   by  Sif 
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found  unfit  for  food  when  the  store-pits  were  opened  in  1846,  full/  testified 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  step  which  sir  Bobert  Peel  took  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibilitj  before  he  quitted  office,  of  giving  a  commission  to  a  great  mercantile 
house  to  purchase  a  hundred  thousand  pounds*  worth  of  Indian  com  in  the 
American  markets.  That  supply  was  intrusted  to  Irish  commissariat  officers 
in  the  spring  of  1846,  to  sell  horn  various  depdts  at  a  moderate  price,  wherever 
the  ordinary  supplies  of  food  were  found  to  be  deficient.  The  necessity  for 
something  more  effectual  than  even  such  a  timely  but  partial  supply  was 
soon  apparent.  In  1846  the  fatal  potato  blight  took  place  earlier,  and  was 
much  more  destructive,  than  in  1845.  Eather  Mathew,  the  great  temperance 
apostle  of  Ireland,  has  described  how,  on  the  27th  of  Jidy,  he  saw  in  a 
journey  from  Cork  to  Dublin  the  doomed  plant  blooming  in  all  the  luxuri- 
ance of  an  abundant  harvest ;  but  how,  on  his  return  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
he  beheld  one  wide  waste  of  putrefying  vegetation :  '*  In  many  places  the 
wretched  people  were  seated  on  the  fences  of  their  decaying  gardens,  wringing 
their  hands,  and  wailing  bitterly  the  destruction  that  had  left  them  foodless." 
The  experience  of  the  partial  failtlre  of  1845  had  not  taught  the  people  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  depend  upon  one  species  of  food  alone.  The  great  pro- 
portion of  the  early  culture  of  1846  was  that  of  potatoes.  Towards  the  end 
of  July  the  potatoes  began  to  show  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  previous 
year.  There  was  first  a  little  brown  spot  on  the  leaf;  the  spots  gradually 
increased  in  number  and  size,  until  the  foliage  withered,  and  the  stem  became 
brittle.  Then,  although  the  stalks  remained  green,  the  leaves  suddenly  black- 
ened ;  the  growth  of  the  root  was  arrested ;  the  staple  food  of  a  nation  had 
perished.  No  potatoes  were  that  year  pitted.  Those  that  were  of  any 
value  when  dug  up  were  immediately  sold  or  consumed,  in  the  natural  appre- 
hension that  they  would  rot.  The  autumn  came,  and  it  was  now  found  that 
the  potato  crop  had,  with  very  few  local  exceptions,  universally  and  entirely 
failed. 

Before  the  distress  in  Ireland  had  reached  its  height — ^before  the  word 
"Famine*'  was  the  only  term  which  could  express  the  real  state  of  human 
beings  who  would  die  for  want  of  food  if  help  were  not  bestowed  upon  them — 
the  government  of  lord  John  Bussell  had  devised  various  modes  for  the  relief 
of  sufferings  and  privations  which  were,  even  in  their  early  stage,  far  more 
extensive  than  those  which  had  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  various  years  during  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1846,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  three  Acts 
especially  directed  to  meet  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  great  Irish  esculent. 
They  were  Acts  for  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  the  distressed  districts  for 
a  limited  period ;  for  providing  additional  funds  for  provisional  loans  and 
grants  for  public  works ;  and  for  authorizing  a  further  issue  of  money  in  aid 
of  public  works.  The  application  of  these  measures  was  a  tentative  procesd. 
The  Labour  Bate  Act  at  the  beginning  of  September  was  directed  to  be 
applied  to  twenty-four  districts,  proclaimed  to  be  in  a  state  of  distress.  At 
the  beginning  of  October  this  measure  was  found  ineffectual,  and  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  issued  a  circular  authorizing  the  undertaking  of  works  of  per- 
manent utility.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1847, 
lofd  John  Kussell  described  how  the  Labour  Bate  Act  and  other  Acts  of  the 
last  session  had  worked.    An  immense  staff  of  servants,  upwards  of  eleven 
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thousand,  had  been  employed  to  furnish  labour  to  half  a,  million  of  adults, 
representing  two  millions  of  souls,  at  an  expense  estimated  for  January  of 
800,0002.  It  was  difficult  to  find  trustworthy  servants,  and  to  prevent  the 
improper  employment  upon  the  works  of  persons  by  no  means  destitute. 
It  was  desirable  for  the  government  to  adopt  new  measures;  to  form  Belief 
Committees  empowered  to  receive  subscriptions  and  levy  rates,  and  to  be 
intrusted  with  donations  from  the  State.  Out  of  the  sums  thus  raised  they 
were  to  purchase  food,  and  deliver  rations  to  the  famishing  inhabitants.  The 
system  of  affording  relief  through  public  works  had  utterly  broken  down ; 
the  payment  of  money  was  evidently  liable  to  gross  abuse ;  and  undrest  food, 
such  as  meal,  might  be  exchanged  for  less  needful  articles  by  the  impro- 
vident. Eations  of  cooked  food  offered  the  most  effectual  mode  of  relieving 
the  helpless  and  prostrate  people.  Then  begau  that  beneficial  system  which 
was  limited  by  the  Act  to  the  1st  of  October,  and  which  reached  its  highest 
point  in  July,  1847,  when  upwards  of  three  millions  of  persons  receiyed  separate 
rations.  The  Famine  was  stayed.  The  harvest  was  approaching  in  which  the 
staple  food  was  not  affected  by  the  disease.  Impressively  has  it  been  said 
by  sir  Charles  Trevelyan — "  This  enterprise  was  in  truth  the  grandest 
attempt  ever  made  to  grapple  with  famine  over  a  whole  country.  Organ- 
ized armies,  amounting  altogether  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands,  had  been 
rationed  before;  but  neither  ancient  nor  modem  history  can  furnish  a 
parallel  to  the  fact,  that  upwards  of  three  millions  of  persons  were  fed  every 
day  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  their  own  homes,  by  administrative  arrange- 
ments emanating  from  and  controlled  by  one  central  office."  * 

The  last  time  that  the  voice  of  Daniel  O* Council  was  heard  in  Parliament 
was  on  the  8th  of  February,  1847.  He  called  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to 
do  something  speedy  and  efficacious — some  great  act  of  national  generosity, 
calculated  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  scale.  "  Ireland  is  in  your  hands — in  your 
power.  If  you  do  not  save  her,  she  cannot  save  herself."  The  great  dema- 
gogue was  dying.  The  wretched  parodists  of  his  system  of  agitation,  which 
was  as  powerful  for  good  as  for  evil — the  ranting  and  swaggering  young 
Irelanders,  who,  as  Charles  Lamb  said  of  the  early  dramatists,  used  blood  as 
they  would  "the  paint  of  the  property-man  in  the  theatre" — had  separated 
from  him  when  he  declared  against  the  employment  of  physical  force  to  obtain 
the  £repeal  of  the  Union.  In  the  famine  he  perhaps  clearly  saw  how  social 
evils  had  been  neglected  for  the  advocacy  of  purely  political  objects,  very 
uncertain  in  their  possible  benefits  for  the  future,  and  deeply  injurious  in 
their  present  tendency  to  put  aside  all  real  improvement.  He  died  at  Genoa 
on  the  15th  of  May.  Hid  he  lived  he  would  have  seen  and  acknowledged 
how  England  had  answered,  not  merely  his  call  upon  her  generosity,  but  had 
yielded  at  once  and  wholly  to  the  cry  that  had  gone  up  to  Heaven  from 
the  afflicted  land,  and  had  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  succour  and  to  save. 
Distressing  as  it  must  be,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  look  back  upon  the 
amount  of  human  misery  produced  by  this  national  calamity,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  its  relief  that  we  can  regard  with  pride  and  admi- 
ration. The  noble  exertions  of  public  officers  and  private  individuals,  the 
unstinting  employment  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  government,  the 
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munificence  of  the  subscriptions  sent  to  Ireland  from  the  sister  kingdom,  the 
tender  sympathj  with  the  sufferers  of  every  true  English  heart — ^these 
might  be  considered  by  a  captious  few  as  the  mere  payment  of  a  debt  from 
the  happier  island ;  but  if  so  the  payment  was  large  and  liberal,  and  such  as 
could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  even  by  those  who  best  understood  the 
English  character.  Captain  Mann,  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  who  had  seen 
the  whole  course  of  this  great  affliction,  and  who,  when  the  worst  was  over,  said, 
"  I  frequently  look  back  upon  it  as  a  fearful  and  horrid  dream,"  was  of  opinion 
that  *'  such  sufferings,  and  such  help,  cannot  be  easily  forgotten."  The 
Government  in  1846  and  1847  advanced  more  than  seven  millions  of  money. 
The  British  Association  for  the  Selief  of  the  Distress  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land applied  to  Ireland  half  a  million  sterling  of  the  subscriptions  raised. 
The  Society  of  Friends  collected  in  addition  168,000^. ;  and  many  persons  in 
England  contributed  largely,  independently  of  any  association.  Sir  Eobert 
Feel,  in  his  Cabinet  Memorandum  of  November  1, 1845,  thought  there  would 
be  no  hope  of  contributions  here  for  Irish  relief.  He  apprehended  that  the 
charitable  would  have  Monster  meetings  and  Bepeal  rent  too  present  to  their 
minds  to  make  any  great  exertions.*-  All  such  feelings  quickly  passed  away. 
England  did  her  duty.  ''  In  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need,  Ireland  became 
sensible  of  an  union  of  feeling  and  interest  with  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
which  would  have  moved  hearts  less  susceptible  of  every  generous  and  grateful 
emotion  than  those  of  her  sons  and  daughters."  t  It  was  during  the  eventful 
years  from  1846  to  1850  that  the  vast  amount  of  Emigration  took  place  which 
has  been  called  the  Irish  Exodus.  Before  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia, 
the  emigrants  from  England  and  Scotland  were  comparatively  few.  *'  It  is  to 
Ireland  that  we  must  chiefly  ascribe  the  departure  during  those  five  years,  of 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  emigrants  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
three-fourths  of  whom  went  to  the  United  States."  X 

Sir  James  Graham  wrote  to  sir  Bobert  Feel  at  the  commencement  of  the 
alarm  with  respect  to  the  potato  crop,  ''A  great  national  risk  is  always 
incurred  when  a  population  so  dense  as  that  of  Ireland  subsists  on  the 
potato ;  for  it  is  the  cheapest  and  the  lowest  food,  and  if  it  fail  no  substitute 
can  be  found  for  starving  multitudes."  §  Why  was  the  population  of  Ire- 
land driven  to  subsist  on  the  cheapest  and  the  lowest  food  ?  Why  was  the 
agriculture  of  the  South  and  West  in  a  neglected  state,  little  wheat  being 
grown,  with  oats  inferior  for  milling  purposes,  and  green  crops  almost 
unknown  ?  Why  was  the  sole  foundation  for  a  sufficiency  of  food  the  rent- 
ing  of  a  bit  of  land  on  which  a  family  could  be  located  in  a  miserable  cabin ; 
the  population  rapidly  increasing,  inasmuch  as  land  used  for  raising  potatoes 
will  support  three  times  the  number  as  the  same  land  laid  down  to  com  will 
support  P  These  small  tenures  paid  the  landlord  a  higher  rent  than  could 
have  been  obtained  by  letting  to  cultivators  on  a  large  scale.  The  rent  of 
the  cottier  tenantry  was  always  forthcoming,  either  in  money  or  in  kind. 
This  certain  payment,  however  delayed,  was  the  absolute  condition  of  their 
precarious  existence  upon  the  cheapest  and  the  lowest  food.  Too  often,  even  izk 
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tlie  best  times,  thej  were  standing  on  the  margin  of  absolute  want,  especially 
when  they  were  waiting  for  the  ingathering  of  their  crop.  It  was  as  truly 
as  boldly  said,  by  a  g^reat  political  economist,  soon  after  the  Irish  crisis — 
''With  individual  exceptions  (some  of  them  very  honourable  ones),  the 
owners  of  Irish  estates  do  nothing  for  the  land  but  drain  it  of  its  produce." 
He  had  previously  said — "  In  no  sound  theory  of  private  property  was  it 
ever  contemplated  that  the  proprietor  of  land  should  be  merely  a  sinecnrist 
quartered  on  it."  •  Mr.  O'ConneU,  in  the  speech  we  haye  quoted,  replied 
to  some  such  inference  : — ''  It  is  asserted  that  the  Irish  landlords  do  not  do 
their  duty.  Several  of  them  have  done  their  duty ;  others  have  not.  .  .  . 
But  recollect  how  incumbered  is  the  property  of  Ireland,  how  many  of  her 
estates  are  in  Chancery,  how  many  in  the  hands  of  trustees."  The  legisla- 
lature  did  recollect  this ;  and  in  1849  passed  the  Act  by  which  a  Commission 
for  the  sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  was  established.  From  the  beneficial 
operations  of  this  Commission,  and  through  a  better  spirit  infused  into  the 
proprietors  of  unincumbered  estates,  much  of  the  Ifuid  has  come  into  the 
hands  of  skilful  cultivators;  and  that  race  of  cottier  tenantry,  of  whose 
family  one  or  more  of  its  members  was  supported  by  beggary,  has  in  great 
part  vanished.  Beligiously  cmd  wisely  did  the  Society  of  Priends  in  Ireland 
regard  the  mysterious  dispensation  with  which  their  country  had  been 
visited  in  the  blight  of  the  potato,  ''as  a  means  permitted  by  an  All- 
wise  Providence  to  exhibit  more  strikingly  the  unsound  state  of  its  social 
condition." 

The  question  of  a  probable  scarcity  of  food,  not  only  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland  but  in  the  kingdom  generally,  was  very 
early  in  the  session  brought  before  parliament;  upon  a  proposal  of  the 
government  for  the  total  suspension  of  all  import  duties  upon  corn,  and  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  through  which  importation  was  restricted.  There 
was  very  little  opposition  to  this  measure.  The  Protectionists  were  paralyzed 
by  the  fearful  presence  of  the  Irish  famine,  which  forbad  the  consideration 
of  class  interests  whilst  three  millions  of  people  were  crying  out  for  food. 
Sir  Sobert  Peel  has  justly  said,  that  if  subsequent  events  could  fairly  be 
taken  into  account,  the  various  measures  taken  by  parliament  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  1846  and  1847,  and  ^'the  hurried  suspension  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  and  of  the  remaining  duties  en  articles  of  subsistence,  would 
exercise  no  unfavourable  influence  on  the  opinion  which  might  be  formed  on 
the  precautionary  measures  of  1846."  Unanimously  as  these  measures  were 
passed,  as  an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  necessity,  there  was  scarcely  a 
debate  during  the  session  in  which  the  Bepeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  and  the 
abolition  or  reduction  of  Protective  Duties,  were  not  denounced  as  causes  of 
present  injury  and  of  future  mischief.  When  the  Budget  was  brought  for- 
ward, lord  George  Bentinck  denied  that  free-trade  had  caused  any  increased 
consumption,  as  affirmed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  except  in 
slave-grown  sugar  and  in  foreign  silks ;  and  he  read  an  address  from  the 
Spitalfields  weavers  to  himself,  which  thus  concluded: — "We  entertain 
the  idea  that  had  your  lordship  possessed  the  reins  of  government,  the 
people  of  Ireland   would    not   have  perished  to  the    extent   they  have. 
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because  we  conceive  that  jour  lordship  would  not  haye  regarded  the 
fashionable  principles  of  political  economy,  whereby  the  people  might  have 
been  saved."  His  lordship  with  great  complacency  afi&rmed  that  he  agreed 
with  them. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  the  Ten  Hours*  Factory  Bill  was  carried 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fielden ;  the  members  of  the  government  b^ing 
divided  in  opinion,  not  only  upon  the  general  question  of  this  interference 
with  labour,  but  as  to  the  probable  benefit,  or  rather  injury,  of  limiting 
factory  labour  to  ten  hours  or  to  eleven  hours.  Sir  Bobcrt  Peel  was  strongly 
opposed  to  restrictions  of  labour  which  might  lessen  the  power  of  the  opmir 
tives  to  command  the  material  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  It  had  been 
said  that  a  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour  would  tend  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  great  labouring  class.  **  I  firmly  beUeve^*' 
said  sir  Bobert  Feel,  *'  that  the  source  of  the  future  peace,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  of  this  country,  lies  in  the  improvement,  religious  as  well  as 
moral,  of  the  different  classes  of  society ;  but  it  is  in  thus  advocating  the 
elevation  of  the  people  that  I  oppose  these  restrictions.  I  do  not  deny  the 
advantage  of  leisure ;  but  of  this  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  the  real 
way  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  is  to  give  them  a  command  over  the 
necessaries  of  life."  When  the  Bill  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  lord 
Brougham  laughed  at  the  idea  of  passing  the  Bill  for  the  sake  of  mental 
improvement.  After  ten  hours*  work  a  man  was  too  tired  for  the  task  of 
self-cultivation.  He  had  been  trying  to  educate  the  peasantry  for  these 
twenty-five  years,  and  his  constant  competitor  and  antagonist,  by  which  he 
had  always  been  defeated,  was — Sleep. 

On  the  23rd  of  July  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Queen.  Her 
Majesty,  after  announcing  her  intention  immediately  to  dissolve  the  present 
parliament,  said — "  I  rely  with  confidence  on  the  loyalty  to  the  throue,  and 
attachment  to  the  free  institutions  of  this  country,  which  animate  the  great 
body  of  my  people.  I  join  with  them  in  supplications  to  Almighty  God  that 
the  dearth  by  which  we  have  been  a£9icted  may,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  be 
converted  into  cheapness  and  plenty." 

The  prayer  was  heard.  On  the  17th  of  October  thanksgivings  were  offered 
up  in  all  the  churches  of  Eugland  for  the  abundant  harvest.  But  in  a 
country  of  such  large  and  complicated  commercial  relations  as  Great  Britain, 
the  trausition  from  dearth  to  plenty  cannot  produce  that  universal  gladness 
which  is  felt  in  simpler  communities,  when  the  gamers  are  newly  filled,  and 
the  privations  of  the  summer  and  the  dread  of  the  vrinter  are  removed  in  a 
bounteous  autumn.  In  September  and  October  there  had  been  such  a  pres- 
sure upon  the  merchants  and  traders  as  had  not  been  experienced  since  the 
great  panic  of  1825.  Mercantile  houses  in  London  of  the  highest  eminence 
suspended  their  payments.  Corresponding  disasters  occurred  at  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.  All  the  usual  accommodation  in  the  Money  Market 
was  at  an  end.  In  October  the  alarm  swelled  into  a  general  panic ;  the  crash 
of  eminent  houses  went  on  in  London ;  in  the  country,  not  only  mercantile 
firms  but  banks  were  failing ;  the  funds  fell  rapidly ;  exchequer  bills  were  at 
a  high  rate  of  discount.  On  the  I9th  of  October  a  deputation  from  the 
bankers,  merchants,  and  shipowners  of  Liverpool  addressed  the  First  Lord 
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of  the  Treasury  on  the  neceRsitj  for  some  remedial  measures.  On  the  23rd 
a  deputation  of  London  bankers  urged  upon  the  G-ovemment  to  grant  relief 
by  a  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844.  On  the  25th  of  October 
a  letter  was  addressed,  signed  by  lord  John  Bussell  and  the  ChanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  the  Gh>yemor  and  Deputy-Gk)vemor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  which  it  was  announced  that  *'  her  Majesty's  Goyemment  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  time  has  arrived  when  they  ought  to  attempt,  by  some 
extraordinary  and  temporary  measure,  to  restore  confidence  to  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  community."  They  recommended,  therefore,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England  to  enlarge  the  amount  of  their  discounts  aud 
advances  upon  approved  security,  charging  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The 
letter  added,  *'  if  this  course  should  lead  to  any  infringement  of  the  existing 
law,  her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  prepared  to  propose  to  Parliament  on 
its  meeting  a  Bill  of  Indemnity."  The  recommendation  was  immediately 
acceded  to  by  the  Bank  of  Englajid.  There  was  a  partial  restoration  of  con- 
fidence ;  but  the  ruin  had  been  too  widely  spread  not  to  make  its  effects  long 
felt  by  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes,  and  thus,  by  abridging  the 
capital  engaged  in  the  employment  of  labour,  extending  the  suffering  to  the 
class  least  able  to  endure  it. 

The  New  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  November.  Mr.  Charles 
Shaw  Lefevre  was  re-elected  Speaker.  On  the  23rd  the  royal  speech  was 
delivered  by  Commission.  It  announced  that  although  the  course  recom- 
mended by  Ministers  to  the  Bank  of  England  might  have  led  to  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  lawy  the  law  had  not  been  infringed.  It  went  on  to  say  that  the 
alarm  had  subsided;  that  the  pressure  on  the  banking  and  commercial 
interests  had  been  mitigated ;  and  that  the  abundant  harvest  with  which  the 
country  had  been  blessed  had  alleviated  the  evils  which  always  accompany 
a  want  of  employment  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  On  the  30th  of 
November  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  defended 
the  government  interference  with  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  ascribed  the  recent 
pressure  to  the  continued  drain  of  available  capital  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
com  and  for  the  construction  of  railways.  He  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  "  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  commercial  dis- 
tress, and  how  far  it  has  been  affected  by  the  laws  for  regulating  the  issue  of 
Bank-notes  payable  on  demand."  After  three  nights  of  debate  the  motion 
was  agreed  to.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  course  of  that  debate.  A 
law  was  passed  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Outrage  in  Ireland ;  and  a 
Bill  to  remove  the  Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews  was  read  a  first  time,  the 
second  reading  being  deferred  to  the  7th  of  February.  The  measure  proposed 
by  lord  John  Bussell  was  occasioned  by  the  return  at  the  general  election  of 
the  baron  Bothschild  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  City  of  London.  It  was 
first  presented  in  the  shape  of  a  Besolution,.  affirming  the  eligibility  of  Jews 
to  all  functions  and  offices  to  which  Boman  Catholics  were  admissible  by  law. 
The  Prime  Minister,  who  was  the  colleague  of  baron  Bothschild,  vindicated 
bis  measure  in  a  speech  of  great  eloquence  and  historical  research.  He  was 
opposed  by  sir  Bobert  Inglis  and  lord  Ashley ;  he  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 

On  the  20th  of  December  it  was  moved  and  carried  in  both  Houses  thab 
Parliament  should  be  adjourned  to  the  8rd  of  Eebruary. 
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When  Parliament  met  after  the  Becess,  there  was  existing  in  the  ooimtry 
an  unusual  excitement  on  the  subject  of  our  national  defences.    Manj  mar 
remember  how  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  domestic  festival  of  Ghristmaa  was 
somewhat  marred  that  season,  hj  a  letter  of  the  earl  of  EUesmere  which 
appeared  in  the  ''  Times  "  of  the  25th  of  December,  1847.    From  the  10th  of 
October,  1846,  when  the  King  of  the  French  and  M.  Guixot,  his  minister,  bj 
a  stroke  of  policy  intended  to  circumyent  the  supposed  designs  of  the  BritiBh 
government,  secretly  prepared  and  hastily  accomplished  the  double  maxriage 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain  with  the  Infante  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Oadia,  and 
of  the  Infanta  with  the  duke  de  Montpensier,  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe^  it 
was  evident  that  between  the  two  Courts  of  France  and  England  there  would 
no  longer  be  friendship.    There  had  been  too  much  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Eling  to  permit  the  old  relations  to  continue,  which  had  existed  dnnng^ 
the  days  of  the  entente  eordiale  at  Windsor  Castle  and  at  the  Chateau  d'Eo. 
M.  G-iiizot  exaggerated  the  importance  to  France  of  the  Spanish  alliance.    H» 
has  said,  that  he  had  openly  lidd  down  the  principle  that  the  throne  of  SpaiA 
should  not  pass  from  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  that  he  secured  its  triumph 
when  it  was  on  the  point  of  defeat.^  The  British  government  perhaps  took  an 
equaUy  exaggerated  view  of  a  new  Family  Compact,  in  being,  as  M.  Guiaot 
infers,  more  influenced  by  memory  and  imagination  than  enlightened  by 
observation;  the  Past  caating  its  mighty  shadows  over  their  minds,  and 
leading  them  to  waste  their  strength  in  the  pursuit  or  avoidance  of  phsntoma.t 
Whether  the  apprehension  of  the  mischief  that    was  especially  provided 
against  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  1814  were  well-founded  or  uareasonable,  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  governments  became  altered  in  its  character; 
and  the  English  people,  with  a  natural  hatred  of  trickery,  and  with  peculiar 
feelings  of  disgust  at  some  circui]|Btances  connected  with  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Isabella  to  the  Infante,  from  that  time  forth  ceased  to  regard  Louis 
Philippe  with  the  sentiments  of  respect  and  confidence  which  once  prevailed. 
When  lord  John  Bussell,  therefore,  in  making  his  financial  statement  for  the 
year  exhibited  a  probable  excess  of  expenditure  beyond  revenue,  occasioned 
by  the  Irish  famine  and  by  the  commercial  panic,  he  said  it  was  obvious  that 
the  deficiency  must  be  met  by  taxation,  or  by  great  reductions  in  the  army  and 
navy.    He  adverted  to  a  Letter  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  on  our  National 
Defences,  which  had  been  described  by  a  foreign  writer,}  animated  by  the  most 
friendly  feelings  towards  England,  as  a  pamphleteering  reply  to  the  Prince  de 
Joinville.  Nothing,  he  continued,  could  be  more  foreign  to  the  intentions  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  or  could  have  given  him  greater  pain,  than  the  publica- 
tion of  sentiments  which  he  had  confidentially  expressed  to  a  brother  officer. 
The  duke  had  communicated  to  the  government  what  he  considered  to  be  a 
deficiency  in  our  defences ;  but  it  was  far  from  his  wish  to  make  any  public 
appeal,  or  to  exasperate  relations  between  England  and  other  countries.    It 
was  clear  from  the  statements  of  lord  John  Eussell  that  France  was  the 
country  from  which  danger  was  apprehended.     "  Under  a  king,"  he  said, 
^  who  was  a  sincere  lover  of  peace,  since  1883  the  active  preparationa  and 

•  Guizot,  **  Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Peel,"  p.  336. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  ?.30. 
1  M.  Clierallier. 
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increase  of  the  naval  force  of  France  had  been  very  extensive."  The  propo- 
sition of  the  government  was  to  increase  the  Military,  Naval,  and  Ordnance 
estimates  by  858,000/. ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Militia  by  a  grant  of 
150,0002. ;  and  to  meet  the  probable  deficiency  of  revenue  by  increasing  the 
Income  Tax  to  5  per  cent.  The  proposed  armament  was  moderate,  compared 
with  the  public  alarm  on  the  subject  of  invasion ;  but  it  was  evident  that  a 
reduction  of  expenditure  would  be  strenuously  demanded  by  the  union  of 
two  very  opposite  parties — the  Free-traders  and  the  country  gentlemen.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  debating  these  subjects,  when  the  question  whether 
we  could  look  to  the  professed  friendship  of  Louis  Philippe  as  our  security  for 
peace,  or  prepare  for  a  rupture  arising  out  of  his  bitter  remembrance  of  our 
dissatisfaction  with  his  schemes  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  house,  sud* 
denly  received  a  solution  most  unexpected — pregnant  with  far  higher  conse- 
quences than  the  success  or  the  failure  of  an  obsolete  policy,  totally  out  of 
character  with  the  altered  condition  of  society  in  which  a  king  could  no 
longer  say — "  I  am  the  State.** 

Mr.  Cobden,  in  his  "  Historical  Episode,*' — ^which,  however  decided  may 
be  the  bias  of  his  opinions,  exhibits  many  of  the  qualifications  of  the  histo- 
rian,— has  preserved  the  recollection  of  a  scene  of  singular  interest.  ^  On  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  whilst  the  House  of  Commons  was  in 
session,  a  murmur  of  conversation  suddenly  arose  at  the  door,  and  spread 
throughout  the  House,  when  was  witnessed — what  never  occurred  before  or 
since,  in  the  writer's  experience— a  suspension  for  a  few  minutes  of  all  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  the  House,  whilst  every  member  was  engaged  in  close 
and  earnest  conversation  with  his  neighbour.  The  intelligence  had  arrived  of 
the  abdication  and  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Bepublic."  Mr.  Cobden  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  impression  which 
this  startling  intelligence  produced  upon  sir  Sobert  Peel.  "NLr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Hume  were  sitting  together  when  the  news  reached  their  bench.  Mr. 
Hume  stepped  across  the  floor  to  tell  it  to  the  ex-minister ;  and  on  returning 
to  his  place,  repeated  the  following  remarkable  words  as  sir  Eobert's 
commentary :  **  This  comes  of  trying  to  carry  on  a  government  by  means 
of  a  mere  majority  of  a  Chamber,  without  regard  to  the  opinion  out  of 
doors."  • 

Before  we  proceed  to  narrate,  with  necessary  brevity,  the  portentous 
event  which  shook  Europe  to  its  centre,  "  with  fear  of  change  perplexing 
monarchs,"  we  feel  it  due  to  M.  Ghiizot,  who  has  been  accused  of  precipita- 
ting the  fall  of  his  sovereign  by  his  conduct  in  the  Spanish  marriages,  to 
exhibit  his  opinion  upon  this  debateable  matter  :  "  It  has  sometimes  been 
said  that  the  Spanish  marriages,  and  the  ill-humour  which  the  Euglish  govern- 
ment had  felt  on  their  account,  were  not  without  their  influence  in  this 
catastrophe.  This  is  a  frivolous  mistake  with  regard  to  its  nature  and  causes ; 
they  were  altogether  internal.  It  was  a  social  and  moral  crisis — an  earth- 
quake, French  at  first,  and  afterwards  European,  but  with  which  the  external 
relations  of  States  and  their  Governments  had  nothing  to  do."  f 

The  real  causes  of  the  '^  social  and  moral  crisis,"  by  which  the  govern- 

•  "  The  Three  Panics,*'  p.  12. 
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ment  of  France  was  overtbrown,  were  too  deeply  imbedded  ia  tbe  feelings 
and  opinions  of  tbat  large  portion  of  tbe  Erencb  people  who  were  shut  out 
from  an  active  participation  in  public  affairs,  to  be  at  first  seen  and  under- 
stood by  political  observers  in  England.  Tbe  proximate  causes  were  on  tbe 
surface.  A  very  short  time  sufficed  to  reveal,  what  might  have  been  conjectuivd 
from  the  tendency  of  much  of  tbe  current  literature  of  the  time,  that  the  em- 
ployers of  labour  and  the  receivers  of  wages  bad  no  bond  of  union  or  sympathy  | 
were  sunpicious  of  each  other ;  were  regarding  each  other  as  natural  enemies,— 
the  one  accustomed  to  view  their  almost  exclusive  possession  of  political  power 
as  their  exclusive  and  inalienable  right;  the  other,  debarred  from  civil 
privileges,  bating  the  government  much,  but  hating  the  middle  class  more^ 
upon  whose  affections  the  government  was  founded.  The  Opposition  in  the 
Chambers  were  ready  to  excite  this  uneasiness  in  the  masses.  They  wielded 
the  double  weapons  of  tbe  Tribune  and  the  Press ;  dangerous  as  orators  thej 
were  more  dangerous  as  journalists.  Seeking  for  the  attainment  of  power 
whilst  they  strove  to  accomplish  an  electoral  reform,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
ally  themselves  with  men  of  more  extreme  opinions,  whose  democratic 
principles  were  directed  rather  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of 
'*  Equality"  under  a  new  form,  than  to  the  assertion  of  ''Liberty,"  as  understood 
by  the  founders  of  the  Bevolution  which  had  overthrown  the  ancient  monarchy; 
which  was  the  cry  of  the  indignant  citizens  who  destroyed  the  monarchy  of 
the  Eestoration,  to  place  upon  the  throne  one  who  was  proud  to  call  himself 
a  Citizen  King.  The  constitutional  opposers  of  the  government  of  Louii 
Philippe  in  1848  were  ready  enough  to  propitiate  the  assertors  of  Equality, 
without  perceiving  that  it  had  taken  a  practical  shape  in  which  was  involved 
the  modification  or  destruction  of  all  tbe  conditions  of  society  which  rested 
on  the  basis  of  individual  property  exchanging  Capital  for  Labour,  and  wbidi, 
carrying  out  the  principle  of  Competition,  regarded  the  Consumer  more  thaa 
the  Producer.  A  profound  thinker  has  said,  *'  the  passion  for  Equality  hai 
never  ceased  to  occupy  that  deep-seated  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  French 
people  which  it  was  the  first  to  seize :  it  clings  to  the  feelings  they  cherish 
most  fondly.'*  *  In  1848  the  principle  of  Co-operation  was  regarded  by  the 
workmen  of  France  less  as  a  means  of  benefiting  their  condition,  than  as 
placing  all  men  upon  a  level.  Yain  attempt  to  war  against  Nature,  who,  in 
making  men  unequal  in  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  has  decreed  that  the  most 
skilful,  the  wisest,  and  the  strongest  shall  be  foremost  in  the  race. 

It  is  not  compatible  with  the  limits  of  our  work  to  enter  into  any  minute 
detail  of  the  Eevolution  of  February.  The  legislative  session  had  opened  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1847.  The  king's  Speech  contained  an  allusion  to 
the  agitation  for  *'  electoral  and  parliamentary  reform," — ^which  words  had 
become  a  toast  at  several  provincial  banquets.  Petitions  for  reform  had  been 
presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  the  opening  of  the  session  there 
had  been  diHcussions  in  the  Chamber  on  the  legali^  of  peaceful  and  unarmed 
political  meetings.  On  the  22nd  of  February  there  was  to  have  been  a 
reform  banquet  in  the  twelfth  arrondUsement  of  Paris — a  quarter  where  the 
materials  for  disorder  were  abundant.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  forbad 
the  meeting,  as  the  committee  for  the  banquet  had  proposed  a  procession  oi 

*  D«  Tocoucvillc,  <*  France  before  the  Bevolution  of  1789,"  Mr.  Beeve's  tranalatioii,  p.  88S« 
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National  Guards  in  uniform,  and  of  students.  The  uniform  of  the  National 
Guards  bad  almost  disappeared  from  public  yiew.  They  were  no  longer 
favoured  and  flattered  by  the  government.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  par« 
liamentary  Opposition  now  announced  that  the  banquet  was  adjourned,  in 
consequence  of  the  declaration  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  This  postpone- 
ment was  loudly  murmured  at  by  the  democratic  journalists.  On  the  morning 
of  the  22nd  the  streets  were  crowded  at  an  early  hour.  About  noon  a  crowd 
surrounded  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  a  cry  was  raised  of  "  Down  with 
Giiizot ;"  but  in  the  evening  the  city  was  quiet.  Not  so  during  the  night. 
The  government  was  collecting  troops,  and  the  people  were  raising  barri- 
cades. The  rappel  was  again  heard  calling  out  the  National  Guard  at  seven 
in  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  Some  firing  soon  took  place  between  the 
populace  and  the  Municipal  Guards.  But  the  National  Guards  had  come  to 
an  agreement  amongst  themselves  to  act  the  part  of  conciliators  rather  than 
that  of  the  opposers  of  the  people;  and  their  presence  in  consequence  prevented 
any  attempt  of  the  regular  troops  to  disperse  the  multitudes  assembled  in 
various  quarters.  Soon  the  cry  of  Vive  laBifirme  was  heard  amongst  groups 
of  the  citizen  soldiers.  The  royal  occupants  of  the  Tuileries  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed.  A  council  was  hastily  summoned,  when  M.  Guizot,  finding 
that  the  Cabinet  could  not  rely  upon  the  firmness  of  the  lung,  expressed  his 
determination  to  retire.  He  himself  announced  his  resignation  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  was  joy  that  night  in  Paris,  for  it  was  thought 
that  the  cause  of  Seform  had  gained  a  victory.  Houses  were  illuminated 
as  if  the  crisis  were  passed.  But  a  band  of  republicans  bearing  a  red  flag  had 
come  forth,  and  gathering  together  before  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs 
occupied  by  M.  Guizot,  where  a  battalion  of  infantry  was  stationed,  a  shot 
fired  from  the  mob  was  answered  by  a  volley  from  the  soldiery,  and  fifty  fell, 
killed  or  wounded.  A  procession  was  immediately  formed.  The  bodies  oif 
the  dead  were  carried  by  torchlight  through  the  streets,  amidst  the  frantic 
cries  of  excited  crowds  demanding  vengeance.  The  opportunity  of  restoring 
tranquillity  by  the  exercise  of  force  had  passed  away.  During  the  night 
the  king  had  reluctantly  decided  for  concession.  He  had  sent  for  M.  Thiers 
and  offered  him  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  As  the  condition  of  his 
acceptance  M.  Thiers  stipulated  that  M.  Odillon  Barrot  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  This  was  entirely  to  yield  upon  the  question  of  Beform, 
and  wholly  to  change  the  policy  of  the  government.  But  there  was  no 
alternative  for  the  perplexed  king.  The  change  of  administration  was 
announced  by  placards  in  the  morning.  The  command  of  the  troops  had 
been  given  to  Marshal  Bugeaud  during  the  night ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  adopted  no  half  measures  to  support  the  Crown.  His  command 
was  superseded  by  the  new  ministers,  who  judged  that  the  danger  of  insur- 
rection was  passed.  They  were  deceived.  About  noon  the  populace 
attacked  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  sacked  the  apartments.  The  Tuileries  was 
next  to  be  assailed.  The  king  lefb  the  palace  with  his  queen.  The  mob 
broke  in.  The  throne  was  carried  along  the  Boulevards,  and  was  burnt  at 
the  foot  of  the  column  of  July.  , 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  at  half-past  twelve,  when  M.  Dupin 
announced  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe.  M.  Dupin  also  announced 
that  the  king  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  hu  grandson,  the  comte  dc  Paris, 
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appointing  the  duchess  of  Orleans  regent.  The  duchess,  leading  her  two 
sons  by  the  hand,  entered  the  Chamber,  accompanied  by  the  duke  de  Nemours. 
She  said,  ^'  I  have  come  here  with  all  I  have  dear  in  the  worid."  Some 
repugnance  was  manifested  at  the  presence  of  the  royal  straugers,  but  the 
duchess  appearing  unwilling  to  retire,  a  stormy  discussion  began.  By  a  law 
of  1842  it  was  declared  that  during  the  minority  of  the  comte  de  Paris,  in  the 
event  of  the  demise  of  the  king,  the  duke  de  Nemours  should  be  regent.  The 
debate  turned  upon  this  difficulty.  It  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  rush  of  a 
•crowd  that  filled  all  the  passages  of  the  Chambers  and  swarmed  into  the  HalL 
The  mother  and  her  children  were  surrounded  by  armed  men ;  but  still  she 
resolved  to  remain.  She  heard  the  demand  for  a  Provisional  Qovemmeat ; 
she  heard  the  assertion  that  a  Eegency  could  not  be  created.  Amidst  clamours 
and  threats  she  was  forced  by  her  attendants  out  of  the  Hall.  The  Deputies 
were  scarcely  free  agents,  as,  with  the  applauses  or  the  hisses  of  the  fierce 
Eepublicans  who  were  now  in  command  of  the  situation,  the  members  of  a 
Provisional  Government  were  nominated.  Seven  Deputies  were  finally 
appointed  to  this  responsibility.  In  the  meantime  another  Provisional  €k>- 
vemment  had  been  formed  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  The  members  chosen  by 
the  Chamber  were  Lamartine,  Marie,  Ledru-BoUin,  Cremieux,  Dupont  de 
I'Eure,  Arago,and  Gamier  Pag&s.  The  Provisional  Gt)vemment  of  the  Hotel 
de  Yille  consisted  of  Marrast,  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Albert.  The  Seven 
proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and  there,  after  violent  altercation,  came  to 
a  compromise  with  the  Pour.  Liberty  and  Equality  shook  hands.  There  was 
to  be  a  Bepublic ;  but  a  Bepublic  in  which  the  principles  of  Socialism  should 
be  the  paramount  element.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
Lamartine  proclaimed  the  Bepublic  to  the  populace  below.  The  Provisional 
Government  of  Eleven  declared  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved ; 
that  a  National  Assembly  should  be  convoked,  the  members  of  the  "  ez- 
Chamber  of  Peers*'  being  forbidden  to  assemble.  On  the  25th  ''a  Proclama- 
tion," signed  by  Giunier  Pag^  and  Louis  Blanc,  declared  that  the  Provi- 
fiional  Gx)vemment  undertook  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  workman  by 
labour ;  to  guarantee  labour  to  all  citizens.  On  the  26th  the  members  pre>- 
sented  themselves  to  the  people  assembled  before  the  Hotel  de  Yille ;  and 
there  Lamartine  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  Boyalty  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Bepublic,  with  the  exercise  of  their  political  rights  by  the  people.  The 
prospect  of  universal  suffrage  was  made  still  more  agreeable  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  opening  of  National  Workshops  for  the  unemployed  workmen. 

Chartism  had  slumbered  in  England  since  the  monster  petition  of  1839.* 
The  principles  of  Socialism,  which  had  been  diligently  propagated  in  France 
during  the  ten  years  which  preceded  the  Bevolution  of  1848,  gradually 
made  their  way  to  a  small  extent  in  this  country.  Enthusiasts  multiplied, 
who  believed  that  the  evils  of  Competition  were  to  be  swept  away  by  one 
broad  recognition  of  the  blessings  of  Co-operation.  WhOst  Bobert  Owen, 
the  most  benevolent  of  fanatics,  still  continued  to  predict  that  grass  would 
soon  grow  in  the  streets  of  London  at  the  time  when  happy  communities  should 
produce  every  necessary  and  every  luxury  of  life  for  themselves  in  capacious 
parallelograms,  there  were  less  harmless  regenerators  of  society  who  asserted 

•  Ante,  p.  417. 
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that  universal  felidtj  could  not  exist  without  the  complete  establishment  o^ 
democratic  principles  which  should  know  no  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth. 
"Liberty  and  Property,"  wrote  Voltaire,  "is  the  cry  of  England.  It  is  of 
far  higher  worth  than  St.  G^rge  and  my  right — than  Saint  Denis  and  Mount 
Joy.  It  is  the  cry  of  Nature.**  The  social  regenerators  of  England  in  1848, 
when  they  had  taken  the  government  of  the  country  into  their  own  hands, 
'<  would  divide  the  land  into  small  iarms,  and  give  every  man  an  opportunity 
of  getting  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  Such  was  one  of  the  doctrines 
propounded  at  "the  Convention"  held  in  the  week  which  preceded  the  great 
demonstration  of  the  10th  of  April.  The  organ  of  Chartism  was  the 
"  Northern  Star,**  of  Mr.  Peargus  0*Connor,  one  of  the  members  for  Notting- 
ham ;  a  brawling  ignorant  demagogue,  who,  not  without  an  eye  to  his  own 
profit,  had  contrived  to  induce  many  hard-working  people  to  subscribe  their 
•money  to  his  schemes  for  establishing  "  The  National  Luid  Company."  This 
association  was,  in  truth,  founded  upon  those  rights  of  property  which  his  dis- 
ciples, with  some  inconsistency,  were  indined^to  abolish  for  all  landowners 
•except  themselves.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  the  higher  mysteries  of  Chartism 
-only  now  and  then  peeped  out,  the  great  business  of  the  Chartists  was  to  get 
up  a  Petition  to  Parliament  for  their  five  points,  which  being  completed,  and 
alleged  to  have  received  5,706,000  signatures,  was  to  her  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  on  the  10th  of  April. 

The  preparations  for  this  day  would  have  been  calculated  to  alarm  any 
other  than  an  energetic  government.  A  great  convulsion  might  have  shaken 
all  our  institutions  into  temporary  disorder,  had  not  the  avowed  designs 
of  the  physical-force  Chartists  been  promptly  met  by  such  an  organi- 
zation as  would  have  crushed  mob-violence  into  annihilation  at  the  moment 
of  its  display.  The  ministry  took  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
He  so  judiciously  arranged  a  plan  for  the  presence  of  the  military  power  at 
every  point  where  a  contest  might  by  possibility  occur,  that,  without  the 
display  of  a  single  soldier,  effectual  resistance  was  impossible.  "  You  have 
left  one  point  unprotected — one  way  in  which  they  could  escape,"  said  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  great  captain.  "  That  was  precisely  what  I 
intended  to  do,*'  replied  the  duke.*  But,  more  than  all  the  combinations  of 
military  science  was  a  display  of  strength  which  proclaimed  to  the  Chartists,— 
aome  of  whom  were  young  enthusiasts  who  had  brooded  over  the  evils  of  society 
hopelessly  and  passionately ;  many,  desperate  men,  such  as  the  proletaires  of 
Eiance ;  all,  without  any  definite  plan,  at  the  command  of  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous leaders, — that  they  alone  were  not  the  People.  On  that  morning, 
-a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  special  constables  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  the  streets  of  London,  each  armed  only  with  a  staff  which  represented  the 
strength  of  the  law — a  band  where  a  real  equality  of  rights  and  duties  placed 
the  peer  side  by  side  with  the  shopkeeper;  where  the  merchant  stood 
4unidst  his  clerks  and  the  manufacturer  with  his  workmen;  where  the 
humblest  and  the  highest  exchanged  the  resolves  of  good  subjects,  that,  come 
what  might,  the  generation  which  had  seen  so  many  ameliorations  of  the  state 
of  society  peacefully  accomplished,  should  not  be  diisgraced  by  an  attempt  to 
redress  grievances  by  physical  force,  under  the  direction  of  emply-headed 

*  We  ilftte  tbia  from  primte  inlbniiitioii. 
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demagogues.  The  display  of  the  national  will, — the  'unostentatious  prepara- 
tions of  the  goyemmenty  and  their  bold  resolve  not  to  present  the  proposed 
meeting  of  the  Chartists  on  Kennington  Common,  but  st^dilj  to  oppose  their 
return  over  either  of  the  bridges  in  procession, — was  enough  for  present  safety 
and  future  peace.  This  resistance  to  their  return  in  multitudes  at  night-fidl 
was  accomplished,  not  bj  the  soldiery,  who  continued  unseen  to  the  last,  but 
by  the  police  alone.  The  great  Petition  was  ignobly  carried  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  cart,  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  Peargus  O'Connor  without  his 
legions.  Physical-force  Chartism  was  really  at  an  end,  although  its  reviTal 
was  several  times  attempted,  to  be  put  down  by  the  same  firmness. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  abortive  proceedings  of  disaffection  in  London, 
in  G-lasgow,  and  in  a  few  provincial  towns,  was  what  at  first  appeared  to 
be  a  serious  renewal  of  insurrection  v^  Ireland.  An  association  was  in 
1847  formed  in  Dublin,  called  ''  The  Irish  Confederation.*'  Of  this  Con- 
federation  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  with  several  others  who  attained  to  dis- 
tinction as  the  utterers  of  the  boldest  sedition,  and  the  announcers  of  the 
bloodiest  resolves,  were  leading  authorities.  The  French  Bevolution  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  their  exertions.  "  Up  with  the  barricades  and  invoke  the 
God  of  battles,"  cried  Mr.  Meagher,  at  a  meeting  held  to  congratulate  the 
Provisional  G-ovemment  of  France.  The  uttering  of  seditious  speeches  was, 
up  to  April,  an  offence  which  the  law  regarded  as  a  misdemeanor ;  but  an 
Act  was  then  passed  which  rendered  it  fblony  to  compass  or  imagine  the 
deposition  of  the  Queen,  or  to  give  expression  to  any  such  intention.  Under 
this  Act,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  tried  and  convicted ;  and  Mr.  Duffy  was  about  to 
be  prosecuted.  It  was  determined  by  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  bold  associates 
in  an  act  of  treason,  to  rise  in  August  to  rescue  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  to  prevent 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Dufiy.  A  War  Directory  was  appointed  by  the  Confedera- 
tion, aird  a  mighty  warrior,  Mr.  O'Brien,  was  to  take  the  field  in  person  and 
lead  his  forces  to  the  overthrow  of  the  despotic  government.  On  the  28th  of 
July  the  great  rebel  was  in  arms.  He  engaged  the  Police  in  a  pitched  battle 
near  Ballingarry,  where  he  had  seven  of  his  army  killed  and  several  wounded. 
On  the  5th  of  August  he  was  arrested  at  Thurles.  The  adventure  of  "the  cab- 
bage-garden" will  be  long  remembered,  in  coDuection  with  thewise  mercy  of  the 
government,  which,  after  a  few  years,  permitted  his  return  to  Ireland,  to  warn 
political  fanaticism  of  the  probable  danger  of  that  public  contempt  which  awaits 
the  anarchist  who  is  too  silly  to  be  mischievous.  The  insurrection  had  soon 
come  to  an  end.  There  were  trials  for  high  treason,  of  which  the  ridicule 
attached  to  the  traitors  could  not  prevent  the  people  acknowledging  that  their 
capital  sentence  was  deserved ;  rejoicing  equally  when,  in  the  next  year,  after 
the  demand  of  a  writ  of  error,  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation. 
Ireland  was  now  free  to  apply  herself  to  the  amelioration  of  her  social  evils, 
instead  of  continuing  a  vain  struggle-  for  a  separation  from  a  country  which 
had  saved  her  in  the  direst  hour  of  her  calamity,  and  which  was  now  ready 
to  devote  her  capital  and  her  skill,  in  a  hearty  endeavour  to  improve  the 
material  resources  of  the  neglected  land. 

The  essential  differences  between  the  institutions  of  England  and  of  France, 
and  the  no  less  remarkable  diversity  in  the  political  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  each,  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  contrast  between  the  two  coun* 
tries  which   1848  presented.    The  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  one 
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were  Buppressed  without  bloodsbed.*  In  the  other,  within  four  months  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  Bepublie,  sixteen  thousand  persons  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  short  career  of  the  Provisional  GK>- 
vemment  of  Prance  had  been  upheld  bj  military  force,  amidst  the  increasing 
animosities  of  the  Socialists.  When  the  National  Assembly  was  opened  and 
had  appointed  an  Executive  Commission  of  five  members,  there  was  an 
littempt'  to  form  another  Provisional  Government  of  those  who  had  now  come 
to  be  designated  as  Bed  Bepublicans.  This  attempt  was  put  down.  The 
election  of  prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly  was 
met  by  the  proposition  of  a  decree  for  his  banishment.  He  was  admitted  to  take 
his  seat  by  the  vote  of  a  great  majority.  Close  upon  this  event  came  the  terrible 
crisis  which,  after  four  days'  fighting,  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  insurgents ; 
the  appointment  of  general  Cavaignac  as  Dictator ;  and  the  declaration  that 
Paris  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  that  is,  under  martial  law.  This  state  endured 
from  the  24th  of  June  till  the  20th  of  October.  On  the  21st  of  December 
prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  took  the  oath  as  President  of  the  French 
Bepublic,  to  continue  in  office  till  May,  1852. 

The  year  1848  will  be  memorable,  not  only  for  the  Bevolution  of  France, 
and  its  great  example  of  extreme  democratic  opinions  terminating,  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  in  military  despotism,  but  for  the  universal  up-heaving 
of  the  continental  kingdoms  in  an  earthquake  of  which  the  tremblings  have 
not  yet  subsided.  To  trace  these  events  beyond  this  general  reference  to 
them  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  our  history.  We  could  not  attempt  to 
narrate  the  convulsions  of  Italy ;  the  war  between  Austria  and  Sardinia ; 
the  insurrection  of  Hungary  and  the  Hungarian  war ;  the  violated  promises 
of  sovereigns  to  their  peoples;  the  dead  calm,  which  was  not  peace,  that 
ensued  when  Absolutism  had  triumplied ;  without  going  into  a  view  of  cause 
and  efiect,  of  the  merit  of  contending  principles,  of  the  balance  of  good  and 
evil,  in  the  absence  of  which  a  meagre  narrative  of  occurrences  would  be 
wholly  unsatisfactory.* 

Amidst  the  general  disquiet  of  Europe,  the  Session  of  Parliament  came 
to  a  close  on  the  5th  of  September.  ^  It  was  in  no  boastful  spirit  that  the 
Queen  said,  that,  surrounded  by  convulsions  and  wars  between  neighbouring 
States,  she  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  preserve  peace  for  her  own 
dominions,  and  to  maintain  our  domestic  tranquillity.  '*  The  strength  of  our 
institutions  has  been  tried,  and  has  not  been  found  wanting.*'  In  these 
troublous  times  the  social  improvement  of  the  country  steadily  went 
forward.  The  great  measure  of  establishing  a  General  Board  of  Health,  and 
to  create  Local  Boards,  was  the  timely  work  of  this  Session.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  how  the  condition  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  this 
kingdom  has  been  essentially  changed — how  the  amount  of  human  suffering 
has  been  lessened,  and  the  moral  improvement  and  contentment  of  the 
inhabitants  in  dense  and  populous  districts  promoted,  by  the  Public  Health 
Act.  The  awakening  had  succeeded  to  a  lethargic  sleep.  No  one  was  more 
strenuous  in  proclaiming  how  individual   energy  was  to  make  legislative 

*  In  the  AypendiXf  we  do  not  profem  to  present  the  occarreDoee  there  briefly  noticed  in  their 
chronological  lucceeeion  with  any  attempt  to  digest  them  historically.  We  offer  those  imperfect 
Annals  of  nineteen  years  as  some  aid  to  the  reader,  if  he  should  desire  to  trace  the  course  of 
▼ery  marked  events  from  the  close  of  this  history. 
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proyisioiiB  effectual  than  Prince  Albert.  '  At  a  meeting  of  the  **  Society  for 
Improying  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classea,'*  he  uttered  words 
which  Bank  deep  into  the  national  mind :  "  Depend  upon  it,  the  interesta  of 
chiaaee  too  often  contrasted  are  identical,  and  it  is  only  ignozmooe  whiek 
prerentB  their  uniting  for  each  other's  advantage.  To  dispel  that  ignoraBoe^ 
to  show  how  man  can  help  man  notwithstandbg  the  complicated  state  of 
civilised  society,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  philanthropic  person; 
but  it  is  more  peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  who,  under  the  Uessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  enjoy  station,  vi«alth,  and  education." 

On  the  81st  of  January,  1840,  there  was  a  public  banquet  in  the  Free- 
trade  Hall  at  Manchester,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  that  principle  which 
had  so  often  been  advocated  in  that  vast  room.  Two  thousand  persons  were 
assembled.  The  renowned  leaders  of  the  League  were  the  cluef  speakers. 
Their  special  vocation  was  now  at  an  end,  but  they  were  ready  again  to  do 
battle  for  political  troth  if  a  defeated  party  should  attain  power,  and  attempt 
to  undo  the  great  work  of  seven  years.  The  hand  of  the  clock  was  approach- 
ing the  hour  which  was  to  begin  another  day,  when  the  band  struck  up  the 
inspiriting  air  of  ^  A  good  time  coming,  boys.*'  A  chorus,  very  solemn  in  its 
joyfulness,  burst  from  those  two  thousand  voices.  As  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
the  chairman  called  for  silence.  ''  Thx  eooB  ttxb  has  com,"  he  shouted. 
Then  that  multitude  stood  up,  and  with  the  British  huzza  which  has  struck 
terror  into  many  an  enemy  proclaimed  that  one  foe  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  was  at  last  laid  low.  The  first  of  February,  so  hopefully  expected, 
so  patiently  waited  for,  had  arrived.  The  millions  who  earned  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  might  at  last  eat  "  untaxed  food." 

When  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  the  1st  of 
February,  the  same  newspaper  contained  the  Speech  of  her  Majesty,  and 
the  Beport  of  the  great  banquet  at  Manchester.  The  royal  ^)eech  con- 
trasted the  tranquillity  and  loyalty  of  England  with  the  condition  of  the 
continent,  convulsed  by  anarchy  or  trodden  down  by  absolutism.  Who, 
with  any  pretence  to  political  philosophy,  can  now  fail  to  trace  this  peace 
and  contentment,  in  a  very  material  degree,  to  the  extinction  of  that  in- 
justice which  had  been  so  long  perpetrated  by  delusive  legislation,  for  the 
supposed  interests  of  an  exclusive  class  P  The  great  statesman  who  accom- 
plished this  work  points,  with  an  honest  exultation,  to  those  who  had  been 
loudest  in  condemnation  of  the  measures  of  1846,  who,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1848,  openly  rejoiced  that  provision  had  been  made  for  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn-Laws.  Yet,  he  says,  these  admissions  were  retracted,  on  the 
removal  of  all  danger  from  popular  disaffection.  '*  They  were  retracted 
without  due  reflection  on  the  causes  which  had  interfered  in  the  hour  of 
danger  to  promote  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
parliament."  • 

All  these  inconsistencies  of  party  feeling  have  long  since  passed  away. 
We  have  no  pleasure  in  recalling  the  wearisome  period  of  controversy  that 
preceded  the  common  agreement  of  all,  except  a  few  who  still  pored  over 
their  obsolete  statistics,  to  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  manly  exertion,  unim-  ^ 
peded  by  class  prejudices  and  unembittered  by  class  animosities.    We  were 


•  ( 


*  Memoin  by  Sir  Bobert  Ped,"  pw  81ft. 
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becoming  an  united  people,  even  in  that  dawning  of  a  brigbter  daj  when  tbe 
Queen  met  her  Parliament  on  the  let  of  Eebruarj,  1849,  and  aaid — ''1 
observe  with  satisfaction  that  this  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  baa 
remained  tranquil  amidst  tbe  convulsionB  which  have  disturbed  so  many 
parts  of  Europe.  ...  It  is  vdth  pride  and  thankfulness  that  I  adrert 
to  the  loyal  spirit  of  my  people,  and  that  attachment  to  our  institutions 
which  has  animated  them  during  a  period  of  commercial  difficulty,  deficient 
production  of  food,  and  political  reyolution.  I  look  to  the  protection  of 
Almighty  Qod  for  favour  in  our  cootmaed  progress ;  and  I  trust  you  will 
assist  me  in  upholding  the  fabric  of  the  Gonstitution,  founded  as  it  is  upon 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  of  justice." 


KND  OF  THE  HI8T0ST. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


1  HAVE  thus  completed  a  labour  of  seven  years,  in  writing  the  Historj 
of  my  country  from  the  Bom  an  period  to  a  remarkable  epoch  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  With  a  reverent  heart  I  thank  the  Supreme  Controller  of 
all  human  designs  that  He  has  permitted  me,  in  reaching  a  prolonged  term  of 
the  life  of  man,  to  carry  forward  my  purpose  to  its  close. 

In  referring  from  time  to  time  to  the  irrevocable  results  of  this  long- 
continued  occupation — irrevocable,  because  this  History  of  four  thousand 
pages  has  been  produced  at  periodical  intervals,  thus  precluding  the  power 
of  revising  it  as  a  whole — I  am  conscious  of  errors  that  might  have  been 
corrected  under  other  circumstances.  But  I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
material  want  of  harmony  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  portions — 
certainly  of  no  essential  discordance  of  principles  and  feelings.  Whatever 
may  be  the  defects  of  this  narration, — stretching  over  nineteen  hundred 
years  of  recorded  time,  and  comprehending  a  vast  body  of  facts,  of  whose 
quantity  and  varied  character  the  Indexes,  full  as  they  are,  will  give  an 
inadequate  conception — I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  the  only  complete 
History  of  England — a  Library  History  and  not  a  School  History — which  is 
the  production  of  one  writer.  With  the  exception  of  three  Chapters,  the 
"  Popular  History  '*  has  been  wholly  written  by  myself.*  This  unity  of 
thought,  whatever  may  be  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  a  historian,  must 
have  a  certain  value  beyond  what  may  be  attained  by  a  division  of  labour. 
Beiug  the  production  of  one  mind,  the  due  proportions  of  the  narrative, 
from  the  first  Chapter  to  the  last,  have,  I  trust,  been  maintained. 

Having  undertaken,  perhaps  somewhat  rashly,  to  write  a  History  of 
England  that,  regarding  only  its  chronological  extent,  involved  a  large  rango 

•  Those  three  chapters  are  Chap.  xxix.  of  YoL  v.  ;  Chap.  ir.  of  Vol.  yii.  ;  and  Chap.  Tiii.  of 
Vol.  Tiii.  Being  oosfined  to  the  subject  of  the  Fine  Arte,  I  felt  that  they  required  technical 
knowledge  and  a  peculiar  judgment  to  which  I  could  not  pretend.  I  therefore  oonfided  them 
to  Mr.  James  Thome,  who  has  for  some  years  contributed  many  articles  on  Art  to  works  Id 
'^hich  I  have  been  engaged. 
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df  research, — more  especiallj  so  as  it  was  intended  firom  the  first  to  embrace 
the  Social  as  well  as  the  Political  History  of  many  ages, — it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  apologize  for  not  having  plunged  into  the  great  ocean  of 
unpublished  State  Papers,  which  have,  in  very  recent  days,  afforded  most 
valuable  materials  for  the  authors  of  special  Histories  of  particular  eras. 
Such  an  employment  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  have  com- 
pleted my  undertaking  in  double  or  treble  the  years  during  which  it  has 
been  my  continued  occupation.  At  the  same  time  I  may  conscientiously  state 
that  I  have  not  taken  upon  trust  the  facts  or  opinions  of  any  previous 
writers  of  the  general  history  of  our  country  or  of  the  history  of  any 
detached  regnal  periods.  I  have  consulted  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
books  that  are  the  essential  foundations  of  the  English  Historical  Library ; 
and  for  modem  times  I  have  not  neglected  that  vast  field  of  Memoirs  and 
Letters,  English  and  Foreign,  in  which  there  are  always  fruits  to  be  gathered 
by  the  writer  who  will  diligently  seek  for  them. 

Of  the  spirit  which  has  animated  me  during  the  progress  of  this  work, 
and  has  sustained  me  through  the  difficulties  of  my  task,  I  will  venture  to 
say  a  few  words.  I  had  a  fixed  purpose  in  view  when  I  commenced  it.  I 
addressed  myself,  not  exclusively,  but  with  a  steady  regard,  to  those  of 
either  sex  who  were  entering  upon  the  serious  duties  of  life.  Passing  from 
the  elementary  works  that  had  been  used  in  the  course  of  ordinary  education, 
there  were  hundreds  to  whom  a  fuller  History, — ^not  dry,  not  didactic,  not 
written  with  the  prejudices  of  party  or  sect — ^would  be  an  acquisition. 
Feeling  my  responsibilities  to  be  increased  by  the  fact  that  my  duty  was  to 
impart  knowledge  and  not  to  battle  for  opinions,  my  desire  has  been  to 
cherish  that  love  of  Liberty  which  is  best  founded  upon  a  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  its  gradual  development  and  final  establishment  amongst  us ;  to 
look  with  a  tolerant  judgment  even  upon  those  who  have  sought  to  govern 
securely  by  governing  absolutely ;  to  trace  with  calmness  the  efforts  of  those 
who  have  imperilled  our  national  independence  by  foreign  assault  or  domestic 
treason,  but  never  to  forget  that  a  just  love  of  country  is  consistent  with 
historical  truth ;  to  carry  forward,  as  far  as  within  the  power  of  one  who 
has  watched  joyfully  and  hopefully  the  great  changes  of  a  generation,  that 
apirit  of  improvement  which  has  been  more  extensively  and  permanently 
called  forth  in  the  times  of  which  this  concluding  Volume  treats,  than  in  the 
whole  previous  period  from  the  Eevolution  of  1688.  I  doubtless  have  failed 
m  many  cases  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  leading  purposes ;  but  the  wish 
to  effect  these  objects  has  been  always  present. 


In  the  Introduction  to  mj  Pint  Yolome  I  luvre  stated  the  eizennntiiioe* 
which  led  me  to  entertain  the  idea  of  writing  a  book  that  might  be  reconw 
mended  for  purposes  of  instructiony  ''when  a  Young  Man  of  Bightoen  aska 
for  a  Historj  of  England."  With  a  pardonable  pride,  I  may  preamne  to 
mention  that  mj  desire  to  produce  such  a  book  has  been  welcomed  in  a 
manner  far  beyond  mj  hope— I  fear  bejond  mj  desert.  Whilst  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Universitj  of  Gambridgey  my  Historj 
was  used  as  a  tezt-booky  and  was  quoted  and  recommended  by  the  BoTerend 
Charles  Kingaley,  the  Professor  of  Modem  History,  in  the  course  of 
Lectures  which  His  Boyal  Highness  attended.  The  exalted  rank  of  the 
Student — the  literary  eminence  of  the  Professor— combine  to  render  thia 
compliment  most  grateful  to  me.  It  affords  me  the  consolation  of  belieriog 
that,  whateyer  may  be  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  my  undertaking,  it  haa 
been  recognized  by  one  whose  opinicm  is  of  no  ordinary  ralne,  as  a  well-meant 
endeayour  to  write  the  History  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  the  People  with  a 
due  sense  of  my  responsibility  to  be  just  and  truthful,  and  witik  a  catholicity 
of  mind  that  may  be  preserved  without  the  suppressicm  of  honestly-fiirmed 
opinions. 

I  am  writing  the  concluding  sentences  of  this  Postscript  in  my  birtii 
place — ^in  Windsor.  In  solitary  walks  of  my  boyhood — by  the  windings  of 
the  Thames,  or  looking  from  the  gentle  hills  of  the  Porest, — the  **  proud 
keep*'  seldom  rose  to  my  yiew  but  I  connected  it. with  some  historical 
memory.  To  me  those  majestic  towers  were  interpreters  of  Heayen*s  o'er-psat 
decrees.  They  formed  my  mind  to  look  upon  the  History  of  my  country 
as  the  most  interesting  of  studies ;  to  endeayour  to  draw  from  that  study 
a  just  guide  to  the  public  duties  of  a  youth  who  had  the  happiness  to  be 
bom  a  Briton.  If  what  I  have  written  in  these  Yolumes  should  inspire 
similar  feelings ;  if  this  History  should  be  found  more  calculated  for  truthful 
instruction  than  the  Histories  which  were  accessible  to  me  in  my  early 
days,  I  have  not  written  in  vain. 

In  the  "  Faery  Qneen," — ^passages  of  which  present  themselves  to  my 
memory  as  I  ramble  amongst  the  scenes  where  I  first  read  that  noble  poem, 
a  man  "  of  ripe  and  perfect  age "  unrols  the  ancient  book  of  ^  Briton 
Moniments*'  to  two  youthful  champions,  who  bum  with  fervent  fire  to 
attain  a  knowledge  of  "their  country's  ancestry."  As  the  old  man  of 
Spenser  unfolded  the  "  records  from  ancient  times  derived,"  to  induce  that 
feeling  of  patriotism  which  would  make  his  chivalrous  visitors  brave  and 
courteous  maintainers  of  England's  honour,  I  would  point  to  the  earliest  and 
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to  the  lateet  of  our  Annals,  to  exhort  the  rising  generation  to  a  grateful  sense 
of  the  blessings  of  which  thej  are  the  heirs.  To  the  young  man  who  is 
passing  into  active  life  at  a  season  in  which  his  countiy  has  attained  a  position 
of  greatness  unprecedented,  and  of  security  not  easily  to  be  shaken,  whilst 
I  look  back  to  early  days  of  national  danger  and  difficulty,  but  never- 
theless days  in  which  the  true  Englishman  rarely  lost  heart  or  hope, — to 
him  especially  I  would  say,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  who  now  wears  the 
Laurel  which  Spenser  wore, 

'*  Lore  thoQ  ihj  land,  with  lore  far-brooght 
From  out  the  itoried  Pait,  and  used 
Within  the  Preaent^  bat  traasfoBed 
TSoo*  fntme  time  by  power  of  tbonght.** 

CHABLES  KNIGHT. 
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COrNTIE.'^  OK 
HNGLAND. 

1S51. 

isei. 

COUNTIBS  OP 
WALE3. 

1851. 

1861. 

124,478 

170,085 
163,723 
183,406 
455,725 
355,568 
195,492 
296,034 
66:,09S 
134.207 
390,S87 
389.BI3 
458,805 
4115,370 
115,489 
167,298 
64,183 
616,766 

2,031,286 
230.308 
407,222 

1,686.676 
157,418 
442,714 
212,330 
S03,S63 
270,427 
170,489 
22,088 
229,341 
443,916 

eoe,7ia 

337,216 
883.982 
338,844 
475,013 
6S,2« 
254,221 
276,928 
267,286 
215,214 
1,325,495 

135,287 
176,256 

167,993 
176,018 

m.m 

869,380 
205,278 
330,827 
584,373 
183,739 
608,866 
401,851 
486,770 
481,816 
123,712 
173,28(1 
64,260 
733,887 

2.429,140 
237,412 
412,246 

2,208,485 
174,633 
434.798 
227,701 
343,025 
293,887 
170,844 
21,861 
240,959 
441,873 
746,843 
337,070 
831.093 
363,735 
G61,86S 
68.817 
24».311 
307.387 
230,660 
215,164 

1,507.796 

Angles 
Bncon 
Uudigu 
Cftrsuirt 
Carnur 
Denbigb 

67,327 
81,474 
70,796 

110,832 
87.870 
82,688 
68,156 

231.849 
38.S43 
67.335 
84,140 
21,716 

54,608 
81,627 
72.245 

111,788 
86.-fl<4 

100,778 
69,737 

317.763 
33.963 
66.818 
96,273 
25,333 

Berk. 

ben   

Qlnmorg 

Montgo 
P^inbro 

Sadoor 

ToW 

RH[EB3  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

1,005,721 

1,111,780 

1351. 

1361. 

Ltioo»Wt    

212,032 
89,288 

18U,86S 
54,171 
36.297 
16.608 
38,708 
22,951 
45,103 
78.123 

259,185 
38,868 

153.518 

191,284 
36.386 
88.600 
34.588 
8.824 
43,121 

630,169 
30,136 
8.858 
82,633 
10,738 

138,660 

161,091 
82,707 
61,642 
9,808 
86,237 

221,668 
79,72* 

198,971 
68,215 
88,813 
16,S:il 
41,111 
21.460 
67,034 
75,878 

278,  W87 
42,686 

154,770 

204,425 
»7,6»4 
8S,8f« 
34.466 
7,877 
42,496 

831,  se« 
38.645 
1«,0«5 
64,085 
11,408 

13S.50O 

177.561 
81,406 
64.118 
10,449 

25,246 

42.086 

Argjll 

Berwick 

Nortbaniberlflnd    ... 

Caithnet 
ClBCkm 
Dumbu 
Damrric 
Minbar 

^^ 

Salop 

Snmeraet 

Forfar 

HuJdiD 
InTemei 
KiDcanl 
Kinroi* 
Kirkeud 
Lvuuk 
LtDlilhg 

Weitmorelard    

Won>e.l*r  

^  I  Eait  Elding  ... 
1  J  North  Riding... 
^  (West  Hiding... 

bright  

OrVoej 
Peebles 

icBheUuid 

10,921.833 

18,931,441 

PROVTNCBS  OP 
IBELAND. 

1851. 

18G1. 

Resfrex 

Ron bar 
Selkirk 
Stirling 
SutherU 
Wigton 

T 

.  Crommrtj 

1,672,591 
1,S57.412 

2.011,756 
1,010,211 

1,457,636 

1.613,568 

1,914,238 

913,135 

6,551,070 

5,7eS,564 

2,888,712 

3,082,294 

IS.-;!. 

1861. 

MbIcs.      1 

eniftla. 

Tutol. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

8,281,7:t.l 

m,m 

1,375, 47« 
3,IB0,5U7 

8,610,154 

506.230 

1,513,^63 

3, 3d  1,483 

18,921.833 
l,005,7:il 
2,888  742 
6,651,970 

9,234.211 
56!,015 
1,119,813 
2,838,877 

8,730.200 

568,766 

1,612,440 

2,961,587 

18,951,444 

1.111,780 
3,062.3K4 
6,788.564 

Wales 

emtlsBd    

Irflflud      

Tolal    

13,317,211 

14,021,110 

27,368,321 

14,063,054 

14,863,898 

28,927,082 
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OCCUPATIONS   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN, 

And  number  of  Persons  engaged  in  them  (arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Nmnbers)  in  1851. 
[This  clasgification  was  not  called  for  in  the  Conaos  for  1861.] 


:| 


OcenpatioDS. 

AgricuUnral  Labourer     • 
Farm  Serrant»  Shepherd 
Domestic  Serrant 
Cotton,  Calioo,  manafactme,  print- 

ing  and  dyeing   • 
Labourer  (branch  undefined) 
Parmer,  Orasier    •        • 
Boot  and  Shoe  maker  . 
Milliner,  Dressmaker      • 
Coal-miner 
Carpenter,  Joiner  • 
Army  and  Nayy . 
Tailor    .... 
Washerwomen,  Mangier,  Laundry 

keeper    . 
Woollen  Cloth  manufiieture 
Silk  manufacture 
Blacksmith    . 
Worsted  manufacture . 
Haaon,  Parior 
Messenger,  Porter,  and  Errand  Boy 
Linen,  Flax  manufacture 
Seamen  (Merchant  Serrice)  on  shore 

or  in  British  Forts    . 
Cboeer  .... 
Gardener  • 
Iron  manufacture,  moulder,  founder 
Luikeeper,    Licensed    Victualler, 

Beer-shop  keeper 
Seamstress,  Shirtmaker 
Bricklayer     • 
Botcher,  Meat  Salesman 
Hose  (Stocking)  manufacture 
School, — master,  mistress    • 
Lace  manufacture  . 
Plumber,  Painter,  Glazier    . 
Baker        .... 
Carman,  Carrier,  Carter,  Drayman 
Charwoman    . 
Draper  (Linen  and  Woollen) . 
Engine  and  Machine  maker 
Commercial  Clerk 
Cabinet  maker,  Upholsterer 
Teaeher  (Tarious),  Qoremess 
FishermaD,  Woman 
Boat,  Barge,  Man,  Woman 
Miller        .... 
Earthenware  mahnfitttuxe 
Sawyer      .... 
Bailway  Labourer .        . 
Straw-plait  manufaetnra      . 
Briek-maker,  dealer 
0OTemment  C^tU  Sen  ioe 
Hawker,  Pedlar 
Wheelwright      . 
QloTsr  .        •        .        • 
Shopkeeper  (branch  undefined) 
Horaekeeper,  Groom  (not  Domestic 

Jockey    .... 
Kail  manufacture    . 


Persona 

1,460,896 
1,088,791 

501,465 
876,551 
806,767 
274,451 
267,791 
219,015 
182,696 
178,778 
152,672 

146,091 
187,814 
114,570 
112,776 
104,061 
101,442 
101,425 
98,860 

89,206 
85,918 
80,946 
80,032 

75,721 
73,068 
(i7,989 
67,691 
65,499 
65,876 
63,660 
62,808 
62,472 
56,981 
55,428 
49,184 
48,082 
43,760 
40,897 
40,575 
88,294 
S7,6b8 
87,268 
86,512 
85,448 
84,3C6 
82,062 
81,168 
30,968 
80,553 
80,244 
29,882 
29,800 

29,408 
28,533 


Ooon]iationa. 

Iron-miner .... 
Printer  .... 

Nurse  (not  Domestic  Serrant) 
Shipwright,  Shipbuilder . 
Stone  Qnarrier    .         .         . 
Lodgbg-house  Keeper     . 
Lead-miner         .        •        . 
Copper-miner  •        . 

Stew  Hat  and  Bonnet  maker 

Cooper  

Watch  and  Clock  maker 
Brewer  ..... 
Dock  Labourer,  Dock  and  Harbour 

Serrice       .... 
Clergyman  of  Established  Church 
Protestant   Dissenting  Minister 
Police         .... 
Plasterer        .... 
Warehouse, — Man,  Woman  • 
Saddler,  Qsrness-maker  . 
Hatter,  Hat  manufacture 
Coachman  (not  Domestie  Serrant), 

Guard,  Postboy  • 
Law  Clerk 

Coachmaker  .... 
Cowkeeper,  Bfilkseller 
Bopemaker    .... 
Druggist    .... 
Surgeon,  Apothecary 
^n-miner  .... 
Paper  manufacture 
OoalheaTer,  Coal  Labourer    . 
Greengrocer,  Fruiterer 
Muslin  manufacture    .         • 
Confectioner    .... 
Tinman,  Tinker,  Tinplate  worker 
Staymaker 
Solicitor,  Attorney,  Writer  to  the 

Signet     .... 
Dyer,  Scourer,  Calenderer        . 
Currier       .... 
Builder  .... 

Farm  Bailiff        .         .         . 
Hair-dresser,  Wig-maker 
Coal-merchant,  dealer . 
Glass  manufacture  .  • 

Ckrpet  and  Rug  manufacture 
Goldsmith,  Silyenmith    .        • 
Brass  founder,  moulder,  mannfac* 

ture        .... 
Maltster         .... 
Bailway    Officer,   Clerk,   Station 

Master    .... 
Bookbinder    .... 
Bead  Labourer 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant        • 
Fishmonger         •        •        • 
Merchant       .... 
Bibbon  manufacture    • 


Persona, 

28,08S 
26,024 
25,518 
25,201 
28,489 
28,089 
22,580 
22,886 
21,901 
20,245 
19,159 
18,629 

18,462 
18,587 
9,644 
18,848 
17,9S9 
17,861 
17,583 
16,975 

16,836 

16,626 

16,590 

16,526 

15,966 

15,643 

15,163 

15,050 

14,501 

14,426^ 

14,820 

14,098 

18,865 

18,770 

18,699 

18,256 
12,964 
12,920 
12,813 
12,805 
12,173 
12,092 
12,005 
11.457 
11,242 

11,230- 
11,150 

10,943 
10,958 
10,923 
10,467 
10,489 
10,25d 
10,074 


This  is  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  Kingd&m,  excluaiTe  of  the  Indian  Army  and  NaTj* 


RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 
Frov  tbb  Cemsus,  Maboh  SOtb,  1851. 
[This  classification  wai  not  repeated  in  1861.] 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


J 

1 

1 

Total  Number 

of  Places  of 

Worahipk 

Open  in  the 
Honiing. 

Sittings 
(Moming> 

1 

Attendance 
(MoniingX 

Chureh  of  England    . 

Methodista 

Independents   .... 

Baptiita 

Quakers 

Unitarians 

Presbyterians  .... 
Plymouth  Brethren       .         .     . 
New  Chorch  (Swedenborgians)  . 
Sandemanlans      .        .        .     . 
Moravians        .... 
Isolated  Ck)ngregations  .        .     . 

14,077 

11,974 

8,244 

2,789 

371 

229 

161 

132 

50 

6 

82 

539 

11,794 

5,566 

2,261 

2,055 

862 

188 

149 

101 

44 

6 

28 

838 

4,852,645 

1,588,612 

901,852 

686,864 

94,805 

60,044 

86,535 

14,618 

11,465 

956 

8,543 

74,876 

2,541,244 

808,752 

524,612 

860,806 

14»864 

28,488 

47,582 

5,699 

4,846 

489 

4,993 

86,969 

38,574 

22,887 

8,281,310 

4,378,789 

FoRKiON  Fbotsstaitts. 
Lutherans        .... 
French  Protestants                .     . 
Beformed  Church,  Netherlands  . 
German  Protestant  Reformers    . 

6 
8 

1 
1 

4. 

6 
2 

1 
1 

2,172 
530 
850 
200 

1,152 

225 

70 

120 

11 

10 

3,252 

1,567 

Other  Chbistian  CH^mcHxs. 
Roman  Catholics 
Greek  Church      .        .        .     . 
German  Catholics     . 
Italian  Reformers         .         .     . 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  (IrTingites) 
Latter  Day  Saints     . 

570 

8 

1 

1 

82 

222 

542 
8 

1 

0 

29 

147 

175,309 

291 

800 

0 

6,545 

28,418 

252,788 

240 

500 

0 

3,176 

7,517 

829 

722 

205,858- 

264,216 

Jews 

Total          .        .         .     . 

58 

50 

8,100 

2,910 

34.467               28,669 

8.498,520 

4,647^482 

SCOTLAND. 


i 

Total  Numbor 

of  Places  of 

Worship. 

Open  in  the 
Morning. 

Rittings. 
(Momiug)L 

Attendance 
(Homing). 

Kstablished  Church  of  Scotland  . 

1188 

1022 

718.567 

851,454 

Other  Presbyterians 

1431 

1249 

748,773 

467,020 

Episcopal  Church          .         •     . 

134 

116 

85,769 

26,966 

Independents    .... 

192 

169 

70,851 

26,392 

Baptists       .         .         .         .    . 

119 

98 

24,880 

9,208 

Quakers            .... 

7 

7 

2,153 

196 

Unitarians  ..... 

5 

5 

2,438 

868 

Method  iats        .... 

82 

65 

21,768 

8,987 

Evangelical  Union         .         .     . 

28 

26 

10,589 

8,895 

Other  Protestants 

13 

12 

1,800 

667 

Isolated  Congregations  .         •     . 

60 

41 

9,821 

2,871 

Roman  Catholics 

117 

101 

48,771 

48,878 

Irvingites 

3 

3 

675 

272 

Latter  Day  Saints 

20 

18 

3,177 

1,304 

Jews 

1 

1 

67 

28 

Total  .... 

3395 

2933 

1,689,049 

948,9a 

673 


SCHOOLS.    ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

.     CENSUS  OP  EDUCATION,  1851. 

SoboolB.  Seholara. 

Military,  Na?al,  Corporation,  Workhouse,  and  Prison  Schools  .        .  •      •          610  48,826 

Endowed  Schools  *— 

Collegiate  and  Grammar  Schools 566  S5,612 

Other  endowed  Schools 2,559  170,667 

8,125  206,279 
Supported  by  Beligions  Bodies  : — 

Church  of  England 10,555  929,474 

Independents 458  50,186 

Wesleyan  Methodists 381  41,144 

Roman  Catholics 339  41,382 

Undenominational 514  82,597 

Others 466  44,003 

12,708  1,188,786 

Bagged,  Orphan,  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dnmb,  Factory,  Colliery,  and  Mechanicai* 

Institution  Schools,  Agricultural  School^  and  other  Public  Schools    .       1,081  109,214 

Total  of  Public  Day  Schools,  as  above 15,411  1,413,170 

Totol  of  Private  Day  Schools     .         .                 29,425  695,422 

Total  Day  Schools 44,836  2,108,592 

Evening  Schools,  from  which  returns  were  obtained  in  1851,  1,545  ;  Scholars,  39,783,  of  whom 
70  per  cent,  were  males. 

Literary,  Scientific,  and  Mechanics*  Institutions: — Betums  obtained  in  1851  from  1,057  Institu- 
tions, with  163,395  Members. 

SCOTLAND.  Day 

Schools.  Scholars. 

Supported  by  General  or  Local  Taxation 1,039  88,900 

„         „  Endowments 491  89,537 

„        „  Religious  Bodies 1,385  114,739 

Other  Public  Schools 434  86,869 

3,849  280,045 

Private  Day  Schools .     1,893  88,472 

5,242  369, 51  r 
Sabbath  Schooh^  3,803  ;  Scholars,  292,549  ;  Teachen^  25,411. 
Evening  Schools  for  Adults,  438  ;  Scholars,  15,071. 
Literary  and  Mechanics*  Institutions,  221 ;  Memben^  29,655. 


The  Census  of  1861  did  not  require  the  returns  of  Education  in  the  above  form,  but  the 
Board  of  Education  Returns,  ftom  the  Reports  of  Inspectors,  give  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing the  inspection  of  Primary  Schools  in  England  and  Wales  in  1861  as  879,884,  and  in  1867  as 
1,210,301.     In  Scotland  in  1861  (exclusive  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools)  the  number  inspected 

148,806,  and  in  1867  it  was  180,799. 


PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUEB, 
7R0H  IS16  TO  1S50. 


locome. 

......              1 

Nut  Receipts. 

InlSTMt  on  Debt 

ToUl  Ainoont 

BipuidBd  in  tike  Yaa. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1B15 

72,310^12 

31,578,074 

111.280,180 

ists 

ca.2Bi,s« 

32,838,761 

65,169,771 

1817 

62,055,813 

81,436,245 

66,281,238 

1B18 

63,7i7,795 

30,880,244 

63,348,678 

lais 

62,6*8,817 

30,807,248 

66,406, 609 

1820 

5i,2&%9M 

31,157,846 

64.457,247 

1891 

Bt,8Si,\n 

31,065.80* 

67,130,586 

IBia 

66,663,650 

29,921,*03 

63  710,624 

isas 

67,672,099 

28,215.805 

66,123,740 

1S!< 

69,362,403 

28,066,350 

68,231,181 

ISSfi 

67,273,869 

2S,OiiO:2S7 

61,62o,7S3 

ISIS 

64,881,889 

28.076,057 

65,081,673 

1827 

6*.Baz.618 

28,230,847 

56,823,321 

18SS 

66,187,1*3 

28,005,606 

64,171,141 

1S» 

60,786,682 

28,155,912 

61,895,137 

ISSO 

60,050,618 

23.118,858 

48,073,103 

1S3I 

*8,124,«0 

23.341,410 

10.797,156 

1SB3 

*e,&S8,76S 

28.323,751 

46,879,692 

1883 

46,271,328 

28,622,667 

46,782,026 

1S34 

46,426.263 

28.604,086 

46,878,079 

1836 

45,863,389 

28,614,610 

15,669,309 

1836 

48,691,180 

29.243,598 

19,093,196 

1887 

40,475,194 

29,488,671 

48,116,838 

1S3S 

47,133,480 

29,2.10.238 

47,686,183 

issg 

47.844,880 

29,464,062 

49,367,691 

18(0 

47,667.5(16 

29,381,718 

49,169,551 

IStl 

48,084,380 

29,450,145 

60.185,729 

ma 

46,865,631 

28,428,120 

60,845,169 

18«S 

6a.e8:i,B17 

29.200,160 

61,148,264 

181< 

64,003.76* 

S0,49.%<f.9 

62,211.000 

ISIS 

BS.0fl0,as* 

28,263,872 

63.386.603 

1S18 

68,700,138 

a8,0-7,M87 

60.843,830 

IStT 

61,646,265 

28.141,631 

64,502,947 

I84S 

63.388,717 

28,663,617 

54.186,13« 

1S1» 

62,951,749 

28,323,061 

60,874.886 

ISO) 

G2,S1D,CE0 

28,091,590 

60,231,87* 

NATIONAL  DEBT  (».ii.«J /™.  ,.  IM). 


Rtadp-.          1           Um^          j 

£ 

£ 

ISSS 

736.340.166 

2»,482.M3 

ISS9 

787,236.060 

29^85.461 

1840 

788,641,401 

29,416.824 

4&    6 

1841 

792,208.685 

29,462,030 

4 

1842 

791.757,816 

S9,S00,113 

184  S 

792,664,743 

> 

1814 

787,987.194 

1846 

785.115,228 

1846 

782,977,631 

38,036.368 

1847 

7eo,376,s.n 

28,443,633 

1818 

791.817,338 

1819 

79O.9i7.016 

28,091,679 

__1.. 



1830 

787,029,162 

28,036^13 

575 


EXPORTS. 

REAL  OR  DBCLARRD  VALUE  OP  BRITISH  AND  IRISH  PRODUCB  AND 
MANUFACTURBS  EXPORTED,  1815  TO  1850. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1815  . 

51,608.028 

1827  . 

87,181,335 

1889  . 

53,238,580 

1816  . 

41,657,878 

1828  . 

86,812,756 

1840  . 

51,406.430 

1817  . 

41.761,182 

1829  . 

85,842,628 

1841  . 

51,634,623 

1818  . 

46,608,249 

1830  . 

88,271,597 

1842  . 

47,381,028 

1819  . 

85,208,821 

1831  . 

87,164,872 

1848  . 

52.278,449 

1820  . 

86,424,652 

1832  . 

86,450,594 

1844  . 

58.584,292 

1821  . 

86,659,630 

1888  . 

89,667,347 

1845  . 

60.111,081 

1822  . 

86,968,964 

1834  . 

41,649,191 

1846  . 

57,786,875 

1823  . 

85,458,048 

1835  . 

47,872,270 

1847  . 

58,842.877 

1824  . 

38.396,800 

1836  . 

53,868,571 

1848  . 

52,849,445 

1825  . 

38,877,383 

1837  . 

42,069,245 

1849  . 

63,596,025 

1826  . 

81,536,723 

1838  . 

50,060,970 

1850  . 

70,367,885 

IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Thi  framera  of  the  law  of  1829  intended  it  to  proTent  flaetoations  in  the  price  of  English 
grain,  bat  in  seven  years,  notwithstanding  the  provision,  the  price  varied  from  75t.  3(i.  in  1829  to 
36«.  8d.  in  1835,  descending  regaUrly  eTeiy  year ;  while  in  the  three  years,  1829,  1880,  and 
1831,  there  were  imported  4.557,736  qoartera.  The  total  quantity  imported  daring  the  next 
ten  years  kept  increasing,  with  oeeasional  ezoeptiont ;  bnt  in  1845,  waiting  the  repeal  of  the 
daty,  the  importation  waa  only  1,142,700  qnarters,  of  which  only  815,615  were  taken  for  home 
«onsomption.  In  1846,  after  the  repeal,  there  were  imported  1,437,944  quarters,  and  1,995,852 
were  taken  for  home  oonsamptiun.  In  1847  there  were  imported  2,650,058  qnarters  ;  besides 
^,329,646  cwts  of  wheat-mtal,  3,614,637  qnarters  of  Indian  com,  and  1,451,020  cwts.  of 
Indian  corn-meal.  In  1848  there  were  imported  2,594.013  qnarters  of  wheat,  1,765,475  cwts. 
of  dour,  and  1,586,781  qnarters  of  Indian  com.  In  1849  the  imports  were  3,872,134  quarters 
of  wheat.  8,371,301  cwts.  of  flour,  2,247,424  quarters  of  Indian  com,  and  102,173  cwts.  of 
Indian  cora-meal.  In  1850  were  imported  8,754,593  qnarters  of  wheat,  8,855,050  cwts.  of 
flour,  1,286,264  quarters  of  Indian  com,  and  11,401  cwts.  of  meaL 

From  1851  the  computation  has  been  made  in  cwts.,  and  the  wheat  and  flour  placed  under 
the  head  of  wheat,  1  cwi.  of  flour  being  reckoned  equal  to  1^  cwt.  of  grain.  In  1851  there  was 
imported  a  toUl  of  23,161,718  cwts.  of  wheat,  and  7,747,011  cwts.  of  Indian  com.  In  1852, 
wheat  18,092,627  cwts.,  Indian  eom  6,805,472  cwts.  In  1853,  wheat  27,077,079  cwts, 
Indian  com  6,619,213  cwts.  In  1854,  wheat  19,426,781  cwts.,  Indian  com  5,784,420  cwts. 
In  1855,  wheat  13,940,322  cwts.,  Indian  com  5,208,570  cwts.  In  1856,  wheat  22,611,568  cwts., 
Indian  com  7,619,199  cwts.  In  1857,  wheat  17,620,499  cwts.,  Indian  corn  4,931,927  cwts. 
In  1858,  wheat  22,300,941  cwts.,  Indian  com  7,503,536  cwts.  In  1859,  wheat  21,497,734 
cwto.,  Indian  com  5,632,727  cwts.  In  1860,  wheat  31,841,926  cwts.,  Indian  eom  7,936,123 
cwts.  In  1861,  wheat  37,646,705  cwts.,  Indian  com  13,244,366  cwts.  In  1862,  wheat 
5U.042.894  cwts.,  Indian  com  11,694,818  cwts.  In  1863,  wheat  30,887,892  cwts.,  Indian 
com  12,736,594  cwts.  In  1864,  wheat  28,837,203  cwts.,  Indian  com  6,285,938  cwts.  In 
1865,  wheat  25.843,552  cwts.,  Indian  eom  7,096,033  cwts.  In  1866,  wheat  29,871,679  cwts., 
Indian  com  14,322,863  cwts.     In  1867,  wheat  39,136,780  cwts.,  Indian  com  8,540,429  cwts. 


AYBRAQE  GAZETTE  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  WHEAT,  BARLET,  AND  OATS, 

PER  IMPERUL  QUARTER. 


t 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1860. 

1867. 

Wheat  •  .  . 
•  Barley   .  .  . 
1  Oats  .... 

9,    d, 

69   9 
44   2 
28   8 

t.  d, 

50   6 
81   6 
20   6 

t.   d 
44   8 

27   9 
17   6 

t.  d. 

40   3 
23   5 
16   5 

9.      d. 
53   8 
36   7 
24   5 

t.   d 
64   5 
40   0 
26   0 

576 


QUANTITIES  OP  BRITISH  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  AND  OATS  SOLD  IN  THE 
PRINCIPAL  MARKET  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  Retanui  were  from  290  towna  prerious  to  1865,  ainoe  that  date  they  hare  been  from  oulj 

150  towna. 


[IV  QVABTBBS.] 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

1860. 

1867. 

Wheat     .    .    . 
Barley.    .     .    . 
Oats    .... 

4,637,617 

2,041,130 

960,334 

5,399,834 
2,401,130 
1,022,876 

4,453,983 

2,099,821 

851,080 

4,688,247 

2,236,271 

866,082 

4,623,457 

1,787,056 

495,880 

2,724,678 

1,675,733 

284,776 

APPENDIX. 
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ANNALS,    1849-1867. 


1849. 

15DIA. — At  the  opening  of  Farliament  on  the 
let  of  February,  the  Royal  Speech  announced 
the  beginning  of  a  war  of  a  Tery  serions  nature : 
'*A  rebellion  of  a  formidable  character  has 
broken  out  in  the  Punjaub,  and  the  Governor- 
General  of  Iiidia  has  been  compelled  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  to 
assemble  a  considerable  force,  which  is  now 
engaged  in  military  operations  against  the  in- 
surgents." 

[To  make  Ihe  narrative  of  Indian 
A&airs  in  1849  intelligible,  we  must 
trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  war 
during  1848.] 

On    April    18,    1848,     Mr.    Van    Agnew 
And   lieutenant   Anderson,   in  company  with 
Khan  Singh,    the   newly  appointed  governor 
of  Mooltan,  had  reached  the  town  of  Mooltan, 
and  had  been    killed  in  a  quarrel  with  ihe 
troops  of  the  old  governor,  Dewan  Mooing  ; 
who  immediately  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 
On  June  18,  lieutenant  Edwardcs,  with  a  small 
British  force,  having  joined  the  forces  of  the 
Rajah  of  Bhawalpoor,  engaged  and  defeated 
the  army  of  Moolraj,   who  retreated  to  the 
town.     General  Whish  undertook  to  besiege  it, 
but  was  compelled,  by  the  desertion  of  Shere 
Singh  with  his  troops,  to  raise  the  siege  on 
Sept.  22.      He  fell  back  a  few  miles,  while 
lord   Gough  with  a  relieving  army  assembled 
at  Ferozepoor,  and  another  large  forco  was  con- 
centrating at  Roree.     On  Oct.  9,  Shere  Singh 
separated  himself  from  Moolraj,  and  skilfully 
led  bis  army  to  the  country  north-west  of  La- 
hore, and  south-west  of  Wuzeerabad.     Hero  he 
was  joined  by  Chuttur  Singh.    On  Nov.  21,  lord 
Gough  found  them  entrenched  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Chenab,  behind  Ramnuggur,  with  nearly 
40,000  men  and  28  guns,  and  attacked  them. 
On  the  28rd  the  Sikhs  withdrew ;  on  Dec  3, 
major-general  Thackwell  crossed  the  Chenab 
at  Wuzeerabad,  a  fight  took  place,  and  on  the 
4th  the  rebels  retreated  to  Jailam,  a  little 
beyond  which  place  they  strongly  entrenched 
themseWes.     Lord  Gough  had  also  crossed  the 
ChepuU  but  stopped  aU  further  fighting  till 


Mooltan  should  have  been  taken,  which  plaec 
was  then  being  besieged  by  general  Whish. 
On  Dec  21,  the  British  troops  with  their 
Indian  allies  advanced  to  the  attack,  they 
cleared  the  suburbs,  and  established  themselves 
within  500  yards  of  the  walls.  The  place  was 
heavily  cannonaded  till  the  29th,  when  several 
breaches  were  made,  a  granary  was  set  on  fire, 
and  several  small  magazines  exploded.  On 
the  SOth  the  principal  magazine  containing 
nearly  800,000  lbs.  of  powder  blew  up,  killing 
the  Dewan*s  mother,  many  of  his  joindpal 
o£5cerB,  and  destroying  a  great  nnmber  of 
houses,  mosques,  and  other  public  buildings. 
On  the  31st  the  garrison  made  a  sortie,  bat 
the  atack  waa  repulMd  with  gresfc  loss  to  the 
assailants. 

[To  connect  the  notices  of  Foreign 
Afiairs  in  1849,  we  give  the  following 
very  brief  abstract  of  events  in  1848.] 

Italy. — Insurrection  in  Sicily.  January  12. 
Provisional  government  proclaimed  in  Palermo. 
March  18.  Insurrection  in  Milsn  against  the 
Austrians.  March  19.  The  Italian  flag  hoisted 
in  all  towns  of  North  Italy.  March  23.  The 
king  of  Sardinia  espouses  the  cause  of  Italian 
regeneration  against  Austria.  May  15.  light- 
ing at  Naples  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 
National  Guard ;  the  city  given  up  to  pillage 
and  massacre  upon  the  defeat  of  the  people. 
May  29.  The  Austrians  defeated  at  Goito  by 
the  Sardinian  army  under  king  Charles  Albert. 
June  VJ.  The  whole  of  the  Venetian  territory, 
except  the  city  of  Venice,  was  in  the  hands  cf 
the  Austrians.  July  27.  Retreat  of  the  Sar- 
dinian army,  after  six  days*  fighting  with  the 
Austrians.  August  4.  They  capitulated  to  the 
Austrian  Field-Marshal  RadeUky.  Sept  81. 
•  Armistice  between  Sardinia  and  Austria. 

Gerhavt. — March  13.  Revolution  at  Vienna 
— Prince  Mettemich  flies  from  the  dty— Con- 
stitutional government  to  be  established. 
March  18.  A  week  of  commotion  and  fighting 
at  Berlin — A  new  ministry  appointed — An 
amnesty  proclaimed.  June  16.  Renewed  onn« 
flicts  in  Berlin.  July  12.  The  archduke  Johann 
of  Austria  installed  at  Frankfort  as  lieutenani- 
general  of  Germany.    Oct.  6.  Insnrreetion  is 
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Vienna — Connt  Latoor,  the  minitter  of  war,  | 
anassinated.  Oct.  16.  The  emperor  of 
Austria  issues  a  prodamation  appeiniing  prince 
'Windischgrftts  oommander-in-chie^  and  an- 
nounces bis  determinaiion  to  put  down  by 
force  tbe  party  in  rebellion.  Oct.  28.  Win- 
^sobgrfttz  attacks  Vienna  witb  75,000  men. 
Not.  7.  The  imperial  troops  in  possession  of 
the  city — Hungarian  troops  sent  to  assist  the 
insurgents  aie  defeated.  Dec.  2.  Ferdinand 
II.,  emperor  of  Austria,  abdicates  in  £svonr  of 
bis  nephew.  To  tbe  end  of  tbe  year  continued 
fitting  between  the  Hungarians  and  Austrians. 

Jan.  5.  Buda-Pesth  taken  by  tbe  Austrians, 
and  Kossuth  tbe  Hungarian  President  retires 
to  Debrecsin. 

Feb.  1.  Parliament  opened  by  tbe  Queen  in 
person.  She  said  in  her  speech  that  she  hoped 
tbe  joint-interrention  of  England  and  France 
would  produce  a  permanent  settlement  of  tbe 
troubles  in  Sicily,  and  stop  any  farther  effusion 
of  blood.  Feb.  6,  the  ministers  brought  in 
a  Bill  to  continue  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland  for  six  months,  which  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  J.  O'Connell  and  some  other 
Insb  members,  but  carried  through  all  its  stages 
by  large  majorities,  and  receiyed  the  royal 
assent  on  the  27tL  Feb.  7,  the  Chanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposed  a  grant  of  50,000^  for 
tbe  rcdief  of  the  distress  in  Ireland,  which 
met  with  some  opposition,  but  ultimately 
passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  6. 

Feb.  8.  The  Boman  National  Assembly 
adopts  a  republican  form  of  goTemment,  and 
divests  the  Pope  of  all  tempond  power;  against 
these  decrees  the  Pope  published  a  protest  on 
the  14tb,  and  on  the  18th  appeals  to  the 
Soman  Catholic  powers  for  protection. 

March  6.  The  emperor  of  Austria  issues  tbe 
charter  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  whole 
empire.  It  contained  many  improTcments, 
but  was  only  accepted  by  some  of  the  states. 

March  8.  The  Sardinian  government  recom- 
mences hostilities  against  Austria,  and  on  the 
23rd,  the  Sardinian  army  was  utterly  routed 
at  Novara.  On  the  25th,  Carlo  Alberto  re- 
signed bis  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  Victor 
BmmanueL 

March  12.  The  second  reading  of  the  Navi- 
gation Bill  was  carried  in  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons by  266  against  210  ;  it  passed  the  House 
of  Lords  with  little  opposition,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  June  26. 

March  30.  Haynau,  the  Austrian  commander, 
takes  Brescia,  in  Italy,  with  great  slaughter  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  nearly  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  dty. 

April  2.  Trial  of  the  Paris  insurgents. 
Barbea,  Albert^  Blanqui,  Sobrier,  and  Baspail, 
tnmsported  for  various  periods. 

April  18.  Prince  Albert  laid  the  first  stone 
of  nib  Gre^t  Orimsbj  Docks. 

April  24.  The  Austrians  defeated  at  Gran  by 
the  Hungarians,  who  likewise  reoccupy  Pesth. 

April  26.  C&vita  Veecbia  occupied  by  French 
troops  under  geoiral  Oudinot. 


April  29.  The  king  of  Prussia,  who  bad 
been  elected  hereditary  emperor  of  Germany, 
by  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  on 
this  day  declined  by  his  plenipotentiary  the 
proffered  dignity,  and  rejected  the  Frankfort 
framed  constitution. 

May  1.  Meeting  of  Protectionists  held  in 
the  Hall  of  Commerce,  Threadneedle-street, 
London,  under  the  prendency  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  to  form  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  *'  arresting  the  progress  of  Free- trade ;" 
of  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws ; 
and  of  re-establishing  Protection. 

May  7.  The  second  reading  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Oaths  Bill,  relieving  Jews  and  other 
dissenters  from  certain  parts  of  the  existing 
oath,  was  carried  by  278  to  185.  After  pass- 
ing the  Commons,  tJie  Bill  was  thrown  out  by 
the  Lords  on  June  26,  by  a  majority  of  9:1 
to  70. 

May  7.  An  insurrection  haTing  broken  out 
in  Dresden  on  the  Srd,  the  city  was  on  this 
day  bombarded  by  Prussian  and  Saxon  troops, 
and  the  insurgents  were  driven  out  of  the  town. 

May  11.  On  the  appeal  by  writ  of  error  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  W.  Smith  0*Brien  and 
three  others,  the  judgment  was  confirmed,  and 
tbey  were  all  senteo^  to  trauRportalion. 

May  16.  Prince  Albert  addressed  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Servants*  Provident  and  Bene- 
volent Society,  pointing  out  and  recommending 
the  advantages  of  vesting  savinp  in  govern- 
ment annuities.  He  told  them  that  their 
society  was  founded  on  the  correct  principle 
'*  which  requires  every  man  by  personal  exer- 
tions, and  at  his  own  choice,  to  work  out  his 
own  happiness.** 

May  19.  A  large  meeting  held  at  Cape  Town, 
to  express  the  indignation  of  the  whole  colony 
against  the  attempt  of  the  Colonial  Of^ce  to 
make  the  Cape  a  penal  colony.  The  same 
feeling  had  been  expressed  at  previous  meet- 
ings. Sobsequently  the  inhabitants  0(>mbined 
to  refuse  supplies  to  the  public  departments ; 
and  at  length  the  intention  was  abandoned. 

May  27.  The  LegisUtive  AsBcmbly  of  the 
French  Republic  holds  its  first  sitting. 

June  3.  The  French  army,  commanded  by 
general  Oudinot,  commences  its  attack  on 
Rome.  After  a  brave  defence  it  was  sur- 
rendered on  July  3. 

June  4.  Tbe  Incumbered  Estates,  Ireland, 
Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  after  a 
slight  opposition ;  it  received  the  royal  assent 
on  July  28. 

June  1 3.  A  red  republican  procession  visit  the 
National  Assembly  in  Paris,  ostensibly  to  pre- 
sent a  petition,  but  in  a  threatening  attitude. 
They  were  dispersed  by  the  troops  without 
violence ;  but  Paris  is  thereupon  declared  in 
a  state  of  siege  by  tbe  Assembly ;  and  on  the 
14th  several  of  the  newspapers  were  ordered 
to  be  suppressed,  and  Ledru  Bollin  and  others 
to  be  prosecuted  for  conspiracy,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  a  civil  war.  Several  of  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape. 
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June  21.  The  Russians,  who  bad  ent<»rc<l 
Hungary  in  aid  of  the  Austrians,  take  Kron- 
Rtadt,  and  having  joined  the  Austrian  army 
under  general  Wohlgemuth,  defeat  the  Hun- 
garians at  Szercd  ;  and  on  the  23rd  defeat 
them  again  at  I'4)eries.  On  August  2  the 
Russians  captured  Debreczin. 

June  27.  A  public  meeting  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  London,  to  receive  a  deputa- 
tion from  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of  the  distress 
in  that  country. 

July  6.  The  German  army,  which  bad  been 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Scbleswig-Holstein  insur- 
gents, and  was  besieging  Fredericia,  defeated 
by  the  Danes,  who  took  1800  prisoners.  An 
armistice  for  six  months  between  Denmark  and 
Prussia,  was  concluded  on  the  10th. 

July  12.  Serious  affray  between  the  Orange- 
men and  the  Roman  Catholics  at  DoUy^s  Bra^. 
near  Castlewellau,  in  Ireland.  Several  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  killed,  and  some  of 
their  houses  wrecked  and  burnt.  On  Sept.  13, 
a  majority  of  the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions, 
by  their  chairman,  the  earl  of  Roden,  refused 
to  take  informations  against  the  Orangemen 
accused  of  the  offence.  The  refusal  was  re- 
peated on  Oct.  9,  for  which  the  earl  of  Roden 
and  two  other  justices  were  discharged  from 
the  magistracy. 

July  27.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Cephalonia  and  Corfu,  which  was  suppressed, 
and  the  instigators  punished. 

Aug.  9.  The  Hungarians  after  various  alter- 
nations of  success  and*  defeats  were  utterly 
routed  at  Temeswar ;  and  on  the  13th  the 
remains  of  the  army  and  Gorgey  surrendered 
to  the  Russians  at  Grosswardein. 

Aug.  22.  Venice  surrendered  to  the  Austriani 
after  an  energetic  defence. 

Sept.  8.  Louis  Napoleon,  president  of  the 
French  Republic,  publishes  a  letter  to  colonel 
Ney,  insisting  on  a  general  amnesty,  a  secular 
administration,  and  other  improvements  for 
the  subjects  of  the  Pope. 

Sept.  16.  Prayers  offered  up  in  all  the 
churches  for  the  removal  of  the  cholera,  which 
was  raging  with  great  intensity.  It  continued 
to  prevail  during  the  autumn,  till  on  Nov.  15, 
thanksgivings  were  offered  on  its  cessation. 

Oct.  HO.  The  j)resident  of  the  French  Re- 
public dismisses  his  ministry. 

Nov.  'S.  Sir  James  Ross  returns  from  an 
unsuccessful  search  after  sir  John  Franklin. 

Nov.  5.  Russia  and  Austria  require  Turkey 
to  withdraw  her  protection  from  the  Hun- 
garian refugees  who  had  fled  into  her  territory ; 
this  is  refused.  Turkey  ap[>cal8  to  England, 
and  on  this  day  the  British  fleet  entered  the 
Dardanelles ;  where,  however,  it  returned  on 
the  13th  to  Bisika  Bay. 

Nov.  7.  The  inauguration  of  the  Queen's 
College  at  Cork  took  place  on  this  day. 

Dec.  1.  The  queen-dowager  Adelaide  died  at 
Bcntley  Priory,  ^tanmore,  Middlesex,  aged  57. 

Dec.  H».  At  Mullinahone,  in  Tipperary,  a 
vast  as.seniblagc  of  tenant- farmeis  and  cottiers 
met   to    jctition   in    favour  of   tenant-right, 


'  which  included  lower  rents  determined  hy  m 
valuation,  compensation  on  quitting  for  per- 
manent improvements,  and  a  lease.  This 
meeting  was  followed  by  many  others  wiUi  the 
same  object. 

Dec.  28.  Letter  appeared  from  sir  Robert 
Peel  to  his  tenantry  on  "the  Present  State 
and  Prospects  of  Agricultore.' 
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Indta.— On  Jan.  2,  1849,  a  breach  was 
made  near  the  Delhi  gate,  but  the  entrance 
was  not  found  practicable  ;  but  the  Bombay 
column  had  for^  an  entrance  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  town,  which  was  ultimately 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British  troo{M  ;  the 
fort  having  been  captured  on  the  following  day, 
while  the  citadel  still  remained  in  possession 
of  Moolraj.  On  Jan.  13,  lord  Gongh  having 
advanced  towards  the  Jhelum  with  22,000  men 
and  130  gnns,  found  himself  in  front  of  the 
Sikh  army,  which,  under  the  command  of 
Shere  Singh,  occupied  a  long  line  from  Moong  to 
Russool.  Here  the  British  troops  were  halted* 
in  order  to  give  them  a  day's  rest  before  at- 
tacking the  enemy.  The  Sikh  batteries,  how- 
ever, some  of  which  were  within  range,  com- 
menced firing  on  the  British  position,  some  of 
the  shot  falling  close  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  This  occasioned  him  to  change  his  plan, 
and  a  cannonade  was  ordered  on  the  enemy^s 
centre,  which  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  for 
an  hour  or  two.  Lord  Gougb  ordered  a  flank 
movement  of  infantry  to  be  made  on  the  left, 
but  it  was  met  by  a  concealed  battery.  The 
repulse '  occasioned  some  confusion.  A  Fo- 
ment of  light  dragoons  retreated  in  consequence 
of  a  misunderstanding  of  orders,  and  one  ca- 
valry regiment  turned  and  fled.  Night  put  an 
end  to  the  combat ;  the  British  bivouacked 
near  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Sikhs  with- 
drew. This  was  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah, 
in  which  the  British  loss  was  731  men  killed, 
and  1 446  wounded.  That  of  the  Sikhs  was  fiu* 
greater.  On  the  22nd,  Moolraj,  the  dtadel  of 
Mooltan  having  become  untenable,  surrendered 
himself  and  his  garrison  unconditionally. 

On  Feb.  15,  lord  Gough  having  discovered 
that  Shere  Singh,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  instead  of  leaving,  crossed  the  Jhelnm, 
was  on  his  march  to  Lahore,  advanced  in  pur- 
suit. General  Whish  had  in  the  meantime  ar- 
rived at  Ramnuggur,  with  a  briirade  of  his 
force,  and  learning  that  Shere  Singh  was  ap- 
proaching Wuzeeral)ad,  dispatched  col.  Bynie 
with  a  detachment  of  men  and  guns  to  prevent 
or  delay  hb  crossing  the  Chenab.  ThLs  was 
effected  ;  and  the  Sikh  army  encamped  itself 
near  (^oojcrat.  The  British  forces  under  gc- 
nei-al  Whish,  and  brigadiers  Markham  and 
Hervey,  were  then  enabled  to  cross  the  Chenab, 
and  co-operate  with  lord  Gough,  who  conti- 
nued to  advance.  On  Feb.  21  took  place  the 
battle  of  Goojerat.  Lord  Gough,  with  25,000 
men  and  1  On  guns,  attacked  the  strongly  posted 
Sikh  army  of  (10,000  men  and  69  guns.  After 
nine  hours  of  obstinate  fighting,  the  Sikhs  were 
totally  routed,  and  Shere  Singh  escaped  to  the 
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Salt  Range  Hills  with  only  8000  men.  On 
^larch  8,  he  came  to  the  British  camp  to  pro- 
pose a  capitulation,  but  was  told  that  nothing 
but  an  unconditional  surrender  would  be  ac- 
cepted. On  the  14th  this  was  made,  and  the 
Sikh  forces  laid  down  their  arms. 

The  Afghans,  under  Dost  Mahomed,  had 
taken  a  hostile  part  af^inst  the  British  during 
this  contest.  They  had  taken  the  fort  of  At- 
tack, and  captured  several  British  officers.  Sir 
TVm.  Gibert  was  sent  against  them,  and,  after 
some  other  successes,  on  March  21,  Dost  Ma- 
homed  and  the  remnant  of  his  army  reached 
the  Ehyber  Pass,  through  which  they  were 
able  to  retreat  unmolested.  On  March  29,  the 
Govemor-Qeneral  of  India  issued  a  proclamation 
that  the  Punjanb  was  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions.  In  July,  Moolraj  was  tried  and 
found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Agnew  and 
lieut.  Anderson,  but  was  recommended  to 
mercy,  and  in  September  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  transported  for  life. 

LEGISLATION.    Skssign  12  &  13  Victorijb. 

Cap.  29.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Lato$  in  force 
for  the  Encouragement  of  BritUh  Shipping 
and  Navigation. 

Cap.  77.  Furtlier  to  facUiicUe  the  State 
and  Transfer  of  Incumbered  Estates  -  in 
Ireland. 

Cap.  106.  To  amend  and  consolidate  the 
Lavs  relating  to  Bankruptcy. 

Cap.  111.  To  amend  the  Nuisances  Removal 
and  Diseases  Prevention  Act^  1848. 

Bevenue,  52,951,749/.  ;  Kxpenditure — 
Army  and  Ordnance,  8,881,141/.  ;  Navy, 
6,942,397/.;  for  all  objects,  50,853,623/.; 
Debt,  790,927,017/. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and 
Manufactures,  63,596,025/. 

Emigration — to  North  American  Colonies, 
41,807  ;  to  the  United  States,  219,450;  to 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand, 
32,191;  to  all  other  places,  6490:  total, 
299,498. 

Bailway  Traffic  :  Miles  open,  6031 ;  number 
of  passengers,  63,841,539;  traffic  receipts, 
11,806, 4y»/. 

Number  of  Paupers  in  England  and  Ireland, 
on  Jan.  1,  1,555,166. 

1850. 

Jan.  8.  A  proclamation  issued  by  the  Queen, 
appointing  a  Commission  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  to  be 
holden  in  1851,  of  which  prince  Albert  became 
the  acting  chief.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  * 
DomerouB  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion- 
house,  London,  on  the  25th. 

Jan.  10.  The  Enterprise  and  Investigator 
leave  Woolwich  in  search  of  sir  John  Franklin. 

Jan.  17.  A  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  took  place,  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  important  question  of  how  best  to 
insure  a  more  certain  and  steady  supply  of 
cotton.  Several  suggestions  were  offered,  but 
no  important  mode  of  action  was  decided  on. 


Jan.  31.  Parliament  opened  by  commission. 
The  speech  announced  the  happy  continuance 
of  peace  and  amity  with  foreign  powers ;  that 
the  differences  which  had  arisen  between  Aus- 
tria and  Turkey  respecting  the  reception  of  the 
Hungarian  refugees  was  peacefully  terminated  ; 
that  the  United  States  and  Sweden  had  granted 
reciprocity  to  British  ships ;  the  sjieech  then 
referred  to  the  cholera,  and  to  the  loyal  recep- 
tion of  her  majesty  in  Ireland  ;  it  congratulated 
the  Houses  on  the  improved  condition  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  kingdom  from  the  wars  and  convulsions 
which  had  prevailed  during  the  last  two  years 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Feb.  4.  Social  riots  in  Paris  occasioned  by 
the  orders  for  the  police  to  cut  down  the  trees 
of  liberty ;  this  continued  for  two  days,  but 
the  mobs  were  dispersed  by  the  troops. 

Feb.  6.  The  king  of  Prussia  tak^  the  oaths 
to  the  new  constitution  agreed  upon  for  that 
kingdom. 

March  15.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
made  his  financial  statement  He  showed  that 
there  would  be  a  surplus  of  revenue,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  remove  the  duty  on 
bricks,  and  to  make  loans  for  purposes  of 
drainage  and  agricultural  improvement  to  Eng 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

March  15.  The  king  of  Wiirtemberg  opens 
his  States  Assembly  with  a  speech  attacking 
the  insidious  ambition  of  Russia,  and  announc- 
ing the  formation  of  a  league,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Austria,  between  Wurtemberg,  Bava- 
ria, and  Saxony. 

March  21.  A  grand  banquet  was  given  at 
the  Mansion-house  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
to  the  mayors  of  188  towns,  to  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, the  ministers  and  prince  Albert,  to 
promote  and  forward  the  project  of  the  Great 
International  Exhibition.  In  his  speech  to  the 
meeting,  prince  Albert  said,  "  It  must  indeed 
be  most  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that  a  sugges- 
tion which  I  had  thrown  out,  as  appearing  to 
me  of  importance  at  this  time,  should  have 
met  with  such  universal  concurrence  and  ap- 
probation." 

June  17.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  i-osolution 
was  moved  by  lord  Stanley  condemnatory  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  ministers  in  relation  to 
the  affiiirs  of  Greece,  which  was  carried  aftez 
some  debate  by  a  mi^'ority  of  37  against  minis- 
ters. On  the  20th,  Mr.  Roebuck  gave  notice 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  his  intention  to 
move  a  resolution  approving  the  whole  foreign 
policy  of  the  government.  The  debate  on  tUa 
resolution  commenced  on  the  24th,  and  was 
(Yintinued  on  the  25th  and  the  28th,  when 
the  House  divided — For  the  resolution,  310  ; 
against  it,  264  ;  majority  in  favour  of  minis- 
ters, 46. 

July  2.  Sir  Robert  Peel  died  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse  on  June  29,  iged  62. 
On  July  4,  lord  John  Russell  pronounced  a 
panegyric  on  the  deceased  statesman,  and  sug- 
gested a  public  funeral,  which  was  declined, 
on  the  ground  of  his  own  expressed  wisiu  **  to 
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be  interred  without  ostentation  or  parade  of 
any  kind.**  On  July  22,  a  numerona  meeting 
was  held  at  Willis's  Kooms  to  consider  of 
means  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  On  the  10th 
a  meeting  had  been  held  at  Bury  to  promote  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  at  his 
native  place  ;  and.  on  the  1 5th,  one  in  the  city 
of  London  for  a  national  testimonial. 

July  4.  A  prot4)c6l,  signed  in  London,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  and 
Kweden,  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  ter- 
rituries  of  Denmark.  A  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded between  Denmark  and  Prussia  on 
the  2nd  respesting  the  duchies,  but  tho 
Schleswig-Hoisteiners  refused  to  submit  On 
the  25th,  the  Danish  army  totally  defeated  the 
iuHurgents  at  Idsted,  and  enter^  the  town  of 
Schleswig. 

July  22.  Lord  John  Russell  withdrew  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  Jews*  Oath  of  Ab- 
juration BilL  On  the  20th  the  Baron  de 
Kothschild  presented  himself  at  the  table  of 
the  House  to  take  the  oaths  as  member  for  the 
City  uf  London,  but  on  saying  that  he  desired 
to  be  sworn  on  the  Old  Testament,  a  stormy 
debate  arose,  which  was  adjourned.  It  was 
resumed  on  the  2dth,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hume  that  the  clerk  be  directed  to  swear 
the  baron  on  the  Old  Testament,  the  House 
divided  after  a  debate— for  the  motion  113, 
against  it  59. 

Aug.  18.  The  parliament  was  prorogued  by 
her  Majesty  in  person. 

Aug.  2^  The  submarine  telegraph  wire  was 
sunk  between  Dover  and  Cape  Grisnez,  near 
Calais. 

Aug.  80.  Prince  Albert  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  National  Gallery  at  Edinburgh. 
In  his  address  on  the  occasion  he  said — *'  Let 
us  hope  that  the  impulse  given  to  the  culture 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  this  country,  and  the  daily 
increasing  attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
people  at  large,  will  not  only  tend  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  national  tastes,  but  will  also 
tend  to  the  production  of  works,  which,  if  left 
behind  us  as  the  memorials  of  the  age,  will 
give  to  after  generations  an  adequate  idea  of 
uur  advanced  state  of  civilization." 

Sept.  1 .  The  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  declare 
his  dominions  in  a  state  of  siege  in  consequence 
of  the  Chamber  requiring  to  have  a  regular 
budget  laid  before  tbein,  in  concordance  with 
the  constitution  of  1831.  An  insurrection 
takes  place,  and  on  the  18th  the  Elector  fled 
to  Hanover.  He  is  restored  by  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  troops,  although  Prussia  declared 
her  intention  of  supporting  the  constitution 
against  the  Elector,  advanced  troops,  and  even 
took  possession  of  Cas«el,  but  ultimately  with- 
drew them  on  Dec.  5  ;  and  on  Dec.  10  an 
order  was  issued  by  the  prime-minister  of 
Hebse,  for  the  immediate  payment  of  tho 
taxes  refused  by  the  Chamber  under  pain  of 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sept.  10.  The  lloman  Catholic  Synod,  which 
had  met  at  Thurles  in  Ireland  on  Aus?.  2*2, 
closed  its  labours  by  condemning  the  estublitdi- 


ment  of  the  Queen*s  CoUegei,  sad  propuabif 
a  lloman  Catholic  university. 

Oct.  25.  A  return  banquet  for  the  purpoM 
of  promoting  the  great  International  Exhihi- 
tioii  of  1851,  was  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  el 
York  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  tlie 
mayors  of  the  principal  cities  and  borongha  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  at  which  prinoe  Albert 
was  present.  On  his  health  being  drunk,  h« 
pronounced  a  warm  enlogium  on  the  late  nr 
Kobert  PeeL  In  the  course  of  it  he  Mid,  "  If 
he  haa  had  so  great  an  influence  over  this 
country,  it  was  from  the  nation  reoogniiing  in 
his  qualities  tiie  true  ^ype  of  the  i^"^'**! 
character,  which  is  essentially  pracUoaL 
Warmly  attached  to  hii  iuBtitiitionsi  and 
revering  the  bequests  left  to  him  by  the  in- 
dustry, wisdom,  and  piety  of  his  forefather^ 
the  Englishman  attaches  little  Taloe  to  any 
theoretical  scheme.  It  will  attract  his  atten- 
tion only  aHer  having  been  for  eome  time 
placed  before  him  ;  it  must  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  diacnssed  before 
he  will  entertain  it.  Should  it  be  an  empty 
theory,  it  will  fiUl  to  the  ground  during  this 
time  of  probation  ;  should  it  survive  this  trial, 
it  will  be  on  account  of  the  practical  qualitiee 
contained  in  it ;  but  its  adoption  in  the  end 
will  entirely  dejiend  upon  its  harmonising  with 
the  national  feeling^  the  historical  devdopmeni 
of  the  country,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  ita 
institutions." 

Dec.  6.  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  enthroned  aa 
an  ai-chbishop.  The  act  caused  an  extreme 
agitation  throughout  the  country.  On  the 
loth  various  addresses  were  presented  to  her 
Majesty  on  the  subject  of  this 


LEGISLATION.    Session  18  &  14  Viotoxijl 

Cap.  2.  An  Act  to  restrain  Partjf  ProGU' 
iions  in  Ireland, 

Cap.  33.  To  make  more  efeehud  Provi' 
eion  for  regulating  the  Police  of  Towm 
and  popvloui  Places  in  Scotland,  and  for 
paring^  draining^  cleanting,  lighting,  and 
impi'oviv4f  the  same.  This  is  the  first  general 
and  comprehensive  Act  for  the  management  of 
towns  in  Scotland. 

Cap.  52.  To  make  better  Provition  for  the 
Interment  of  the  Dead  in  and  near  tkt 
Metropolis.  This  givee  power  for  the  forma- 
tion  of  extra-mural  cemeteries,  and  forbidi^ 
after  certain  orders  have  been  iasued,  the 
burial  in  any  of  the  parish  diurohea  or  ohuch* 
yards  within  the  metropolitan  district. 

Cap.  59.  For  the  better  ChvemmiCnt  ef 
her  Majesty's  Australian  Cotomies,  forming 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  giving  a  repreaentatave 
constitution,  and  empowering  the  legislative 
body  to  levy  customs,  duties,  and  other  taxes. 

Cap.  65.  For  enabling  7\nim  CaundiM  !• 
establish  Public  Libraries  ttnd  Museums, 

Cap.  93.  For  improving  the  Condiiiom» 
of  Masters^  Mates,  and  Seamen,  and 
maintaining  Discipline  in  the  Merchmni  Set* 
vice. 

Cap.    99.    For  the   betttr 
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•edlleding  the  Poor  Hates  and  Highvfay 
Rates  in  respect  of  small  Tenements.  The  Act 
gives  power  to  vestries  to  determine  whether 
tenements  of  a  rateable  value  of  not  more  than 
6/.  shall  be  rated  to  the  owneis  or  the  occupiers. 

Bevenue,  62,810,680^.  ;  Expenditure- 
Army  and  Ordnance,  8, 955, 06  U.  ;  Navy, 
6,437,883^.  ;  for  all  objects,  50,2S1,874/.  ; 
Debt,  787,029,162^. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and 
Manufactures,  71,367,8S5/.  :  total  of  exports, 
73,300,951/. 

Emigration — to  North  American  Colonies, 
82,961  ;  to  the  United  States,  223,078  ; 
to  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zea- 
land,  16,037  ;  to  all  other  places,  8,773:  toUl, 
280,849. 

Bailway  Traffic  :  Miles  open,  6,221 ;  number 
of  passengers,  72,854,422  ;  traffic  receipts, 
13,204.668/. 

Number  of  Paupers  in  England  and  Ireland, 
1,228,513. 

1851. 

Jan.  2.  The  French  ministry  resigned  ;  on 
the  10th  the  Moniteur  contained  the  official 
list  of  the  new  ministry  appointed  by  the 
Prince  President.  The  new  ministers  were  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  defeated  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  on  a  point  of  minor  impor- 
tance by  380  to  258.  On  the  18th  the  assem- 
bly paraed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
ministry,  by  417  to  278.  On  the  24th  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Prince  President  was  received, 
communicating  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet 
composed  of  persons  not  members  of  the 
assembly. 

Jan.  10.  General  Changamier  deprived  of  his 
offices  as  commander  of  the  National  Quards 
4Uid  of  a  division  of  the  army. 

Jan.  27.  Earl  Grey,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  relinquished  to  the  provincial  l^s- 
lature  the  right  of  disposing  absolutely  of  the 
clergy  reserves  in  Canada. 

Feb.  4.  Parliament  opened  by  the  Queen  in 
person,  who  in  the  royal  speech  intimated 
that  a  bill  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  titles 
would  be  introduced  to  Parliament  in  conse- 
•quence  of  the  bull  recently  issued  by  the  Pope, 
appointing  certain  dioceses  in  England. 

Feb.  20.  Mr.  Locke  King  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  102.  franchise  to 
counties.  This  was  carried  against  the 
government  by  a  majority  of  100  to  52,  which 
circumstance,  coupled  with  the  smallness  of 
the  majority  (281  to  267)  in  &vour  of  govem- 
■lent  against  a  protectionist  motion  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  the  13th,  led  to  the  resignation  of 
the  ministry  on  the  22nd.  Lord  Stanley  and 
the  earl  of  Aberdeen  were  each  requested  to 
form  a  government,  but  neither  being  able  to 
do  so,  the  former  ministers  were,  by  the 
advice  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  reinstated 
in  office,  and  resumed  their  places  on  the  3rd 
of  March. 

Mar.    IC.     Public    meetings    of    English 


Roman  Catholics  held  in  Freemasons*  Hall, 
London,  to  petition  Parliament  against  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  A  meeting  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  for  the  same  object  was  held 
in  Dnblin  on  the  30th  of  April. 

Mar.  IS.  Opening  of  Owen*s  College,  Man* 
Chester,  an  educational  institntion  founded  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Mr.  John  Owen, 
who  bequeathed  100,000/.  for  the  purpose^ 
with  the  cundition  that  no  religious  test  should 
be  applied  in  the  admission  of  students. 

Mar.  31.  The  decennial  census  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  taken  this  day. 

May  1.  The  Great  Exhibition  of  the  In- 
dustry of  All  Nations  opened  in  Hyde  Park 
by  the  Queen.  On  the  9th  of  July  a  grand 
entertainment  was  given  at  the  Guildhall  in 
celebration  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  when  the 
Queen  and  piince  Albert  attended.  The  Ex- 
hibition was  closed  to  the  public  on  the  11th 
of  October.  On  the  15th  the  awards  of  the 
Juries  were  announce«l,  and  the  closing  cere- 
mony took  place.  The  total  number  of  ad- 
missions to  the  Exhibition  was  6,007,944^ 
being  a  daily  average  of  upwards  of  43, 500. 
The  largest  attendance  was  on  Tuesday  the  7th 
of  October,  when  109,915  persons  were  ad- 
mitted. The  gross  recoipts  were  about 
506,0002.  ;  the  expenses  about  880,000/. 
The  number  of  exhibitors  was  about  15,000. 

May  3.  Prince  Albert,  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy dinner  on  this  day,  in  responding  to  the 
toast  proposed  by  the  president,  remarked  that 
**  We  have  now  on  thecme  hand  the  eager  com- 
petition of  a  vast  array  of  artists  of  every 
degree  of  talent  and  skill,  and  on  the  other  as 
judge,  a  great  public,  for  the  greater  part 
wholly  uneducated  in  art,  and  thus  led  by 
professional  writers,  who  often  strive  to  impress 
the  public  with  s  great  idea  of  their  own 
artistic  knowledge  l^  the  merciless  manner  in 
which  they  treat  works,  which  cost  those  who 
produced  them  the  highest  efforts  of  mind  and 
feeling." 

May  22.  Proclamation  Issued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  claiming  the 
royalty  of  the  newly  discovered  gold-fields  for 
the  Crown.  The  amount  of  g  >ld  exported 
from  New  South  Wales  to  the  end  of  1851  was 
468,836/. 

June  17.  Mr.  Oobden  moved  an  address  to 
the  Crown,  praying  her  maJQBty  to  direct  the 
foreign  secretary  to  enter  i^  communication 
with  the  French  Government  to  promote  a 
mutual  reduction  of  armaments.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  objected  to  the  adoption  of  the  addresi^ 
while  he  expressed  the  general  ooncarrence  of 
the  government  in  its  principle  and  ol:yect» 
The  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Aug.  1.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Givat  Exhibition,  and 
many  other  distinguished  persons,  visited  Paris 
by  invitation,  and  were  entertained  for  several 
days  by  the  If  unicipality. 

Aug.  18.  Death  of  the  king  of  Hanover  la 
his  81sc  year,  fie  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Geoine  V. 


SB4  APPE 

Ang.  ST.  Snbmenion  of  tbo  Gmt  Cable 
Telsgnph  betirecn  EnElmd  and  FraDin.  It 
■waa  opened  for  public  uM  oa  tba  13th  of 
Hoveniber. 

KoT.  i.  Opening:  of  tbo  Miaion  of  tbe  French 
Le; Ulatire  Asaemblj,  when  the  Prince  Preni- 
dent  in  his  mta»ge  ncomniended  tbe  restoni- 
lion  of  nniTerwl  snffnige.  On  tbe  latb  the 
Awemlilj  (by  353  Totes  ngainsl  3*7)  threw 
out  the  bill,  which  hid  beon  propoasd  bj  the 
Ministry  in  accorducB  -nith  the  President's 
mrasage.  for  tba  repal  of  the  eiisting  electarnl 
hw  and  tbe  nibititation  of  univeml  laBnge- 
Dee.  2.  The  Prince  President  of  tbe  French 
Itepablie  JBBueil  ■  decree  diasoliinif  tbe  Legia- 
Utire  Aaierolty.  eBtablisbing  anirensal  suffrage, 
)in>i>09iDg  tbe  election  o(  a  president  for  t«n 
jBin  and  tbe  eetnbliBbnient  of  a  Beeond 
<!hambeT ;  nleo  ileclarlnj:  Paris  in  a  state  of 
siege.  HU.  Thiers,  Cbanmrnier,  Bedean, 
CaTai^ac,  lAmorici^re,  and  Cbamia,  were 
nrrpsted,  and  placed  in  conSnement  in  the 
CiHlla  of  Tinccnnea.  Abont  160  inembera 
wbo  attempted  to  conetitati' a  meeting  ufthe 
Asaenibly,  with  M.  Bcrrjer  at  their  beaJ,  were 
likewise  arrested. 

Dec.  18.  At  this  dale  tbirty-foar  drpart- 
menta  of  France  were  under  martial  law. 

Dec.  21.  Ob  tbta  and  tbe  preceding  day  th« 
Totea  of  tbe  people  were  taken,  on  the  pnnciple 
v!  nnireraal  suffrage^  on  the  qneatloa  of  the 
cleeCioD  of  a  President  of  tbe  republic  for  t«u 
jears. 

I>ec.  22.  ViscouutPalmerston  quitted  office. 
[See  purliamentarj  eipbiDatioD,  Febtnary  3, 
lfJ2.] 

LEHISLATION.    Sehsiom  14  i  15  Victoria. 

Cip.  19.  An  Aafor  Iht  be'lfr Pmeuiion  of 

(Ij^tucn,    inBicting  pnnishmenta  fjr  ntteniptii 

at  crime,   and  antlioriiing  the  apprehcuAion  of 

instrumeutaat  ui^bt,  and  of  suspected  persona. 

C..p.  28,  F<rf  tht  vitU-ordmng  of  Common 
Lnlinny-hoiuei,  regulating  the  number  of 
lo'lgcrn,  Md  all  other  matters  conducing  to 
ctennlinens  and  bealtb. 

Cip.  61.  For  pntidaig  a  Mrlritpolilaa 
ilarktl  and  CoBrmitnca  connttted  therm'Uh 
m  tita  of  tht  CaItU  Marktt  at  Smilhjitld. 
Tbe  TDnrkct  is  now  held  in  the  Caledou ion- road, 
IslingtoD. 

Cap.  79.  To  coniolidalt  and  amnd  the 
Lav<t  rtlaling  to  tht  Hegvlation  of  SItan 
Xatifiotion,  and  la  Boafi  and  lighlt  la  be 
tarried  bg  ^layoivi)  VeiKli, 

Qiii.  83.  To  imprmt  the  Ailminulraivm 
of  jHttiee  in  the  Comi  of  Chaiictry  and  in 
ihejudieiat  Commiltet  of  l&e  Privy  Council. 
VhU  ia  tbe  Act  by  which  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Chancery  was  established. 

Oip.  SU.  To  atnead  Ike  Law  of  Eridincr. 


the  judge*  to  correct  errors  in  the  indletmest 
not  material  to  the  merits  of  theoDse;  re- 
moTing  certain  minutedetails  from  indictment^ 
and  giring  juries  tbe  power  of  conrirting  for  ■ 
crime  though  not  precisely  the  one  prored,  m 
in  case  of  a  charge  for  misdemennor  or  embea- 
ilemcct  which  may  turn  out  to  be  a  larceny, 
the  criminal  may  be  fonud  guilty  in  the  furm 
charged. 

EcTenue,  S2,BS3,006t ;  Bipenditure— Army 
nndOrdnance,8,723,940/.;N«Ty.  5,S«,817t: 
f^T  all  objecla,  49,506,81(rf.  ;  Debt, 
782,869,382/. 

Biports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce, 
7i,418,722i:  toUl  ofeiports,  115,821,092/.: 
imports,  162,889,063/. 

ItmigraUon — to  North  Americsn  CoIonieL 
42,606;  to  the  United  States,  267,357;  to 
tbe  Australian  Coloniea  and  Kew  ZeaUnd, 
21,532;  to  all  other  places,  4,472  ;  tot«l. 
33.S96B. 

Bailway  Traffic  :  Miles  open,  0,890  ;  noni 
Icrof  passengers,  86,391,095;  traffic  reeeipia, 
14.997,469t 


Id  be  ptodaced  in  Courts  of  Cumi 


1852, 

Jan.  1.  Installation  of  prince  Lcais  Nape* 
leon  as  President  of  the  French  Republic  for 
ten  years.  On  the  1 0th  eighty  three  memben 
of  the  late  Legislative  Asaemb'ly  were  banished 
from  France^  and  675  penons,  aireated  fiir 
resistance  to  tbe  coup  d!ltat  of  December  Snd^ 
were  cooTeyed  to  Havre  to  be  transported  to 
the  penal  settlement  of  Cayenne,  in  Uaiana. 

Jan.  i>.  Tbe  principal  engineering  finna  of 
London  and  lAucatliira  discharged  their  work- 
mtn,  and  closed  their  works,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Amalgamalal 
Si-ciety  of  Operalire  Engineers  fur  the  aboli- 
liun  of  [Jieee-work  and  overtime.  This  un- 
happy dispute  laated  several  mouths,  at  great 
cost  both  to  mnsleri  oad  operatives,  and 
oeciu^inned  much  distress  among  the  familiea  of 

Feb.  3.  Parliament  opened  by  tbe  Queen. 
Tbe  royal  speech  recommended  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Kelonn  Act  of  the  late  reign,  witha 
vii^w  to  its  amendment  on  some  publa.  In  tb* 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  debate  on  tbe 
address  lord  John  Russell,  in  answer  to  a  qnc-- 
tion,  explained  tbe  circumstances  under  which 
loril  Falmetiton  had  quitted  office.  Loid 
Pahnerston,  as  foreign  secretary,  had  sent  c 
des|«tch  of  importaooe  in  which  hia  ooUeagne, 
bad  not  concurreil,  and  he  had  hastily  eiprnsel 
his  approbation  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Prince 
President  of  tbe  French  Bepnblie  in  the  cotp 
d'etat  of  December  2nd. 

Feb.  9.  New  Eeform  Bill  introdnoed  into  tbe 
House  of  Commons  by  lord  John  Snssell,  by 
which  tbe  franchise  waa  proposed  to  bo  5f. 
talfd  yearly  value  in  borongha,  and  2M. 
occupation,  or  10(.  copyhold  rated  yeariy  Taint 
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Feb.  20.  Defeat  of  government  on  the  Local 
Militia  Bill,  an  amendment  by  lord  Palmerston 
that  the  force  should  he  general  instead  of  local 
beins;  carried  by  136  votes  to  125.  In  con- 
fieqnence  of  this  vote  lord  John  Eosseirs 
ministry  resijjned  on  the  2l8t. 

Feb.  27.  The  earl  of  Derby,  having  accepted 
the  Premiership,  explained  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  intend^  policy  of  his  Cabinet.  He 
said  that  the  question  of  protection  to  agricul- 
ture was  one  to  be  solved  only  by  a  reference 
to  the  well  understood  and  clearly  expressed 
oiunion  of  the  p^ple.  The  members  of  lord 
Derby's  Cabinet  were  as  follows  : — Earl  of 
Derby,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  carl  of 
Lonsdale,  President  of  the  Council ;  lord  St. 
Leonards,  Lord  High  Chancellor  ;  marquess  of 
Salisbury,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Bt.  Hon.  B.  Dis- 
raeli, Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  Rt.  Hon. 
S.  H.  Walpole,  Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Affairs ;  earl  of  Malmesbur>',  Foreign  Secre- 
tary ;  Rt.  Hon.  sir  J.  S.  Pakington,  Colonial 
Secretary ;  duke  of  Northumberland,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Herries, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  Rt.  Hon. 
J.  W.  Henley,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  lord  J.  J.  R.  Manners,  Commissioner 
of  \Voods  and  Forests. 

^larch  2.  Re-organization  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Lc.iu'ue  in  consequence  of  the  accession  to  power 
of  a  protectionist  ministry. 

June  1.  Electric  Telegraph  opened  through- 
out from  London  to  Dublin. 

July  1.  Parliament  closed  by  the  Queen  in 
person,  and  dissolved  by  proclamation.  A  new 
Parliament  called. 

July  14.  Death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
at  Walmer  Castle,  Dover,  in  his  84th  year, 
after  a  slight  illness.  His  death  took  place  as 
if  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair.  On  the 
18th  of  November  his  remains  were  interred  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  near  those  of  Nelson, 
being  conveyed  thither  by  military  procession 
along  the  streets  of  London.  On  the  Cth  of 
December  the  House  of  Commons  voted 
80.000/.  for  the  expenses  of  the  funcraL 

Oct.  7.  At  a  public  dinner  at  Bordeaux  the 
Prince  President  of  the  French  republic  deli- 
vered a  speech,  in  which  he  made  ihe  declara- 
tion that  **  The  empire  is  peace." 

Nov.  4.  The  French  senate  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  prince  president  reconunendiog 
the  re-establishment  of  the  empire. 

Nov.  11.  The  Queen  opened  parliament  in 
person.  The  earl  of  Derby  stated  that  he  was 
prepared  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  country 
in  favour  of  free-tmde,  as  indicated  by  the 
result  of  the  elections  for  the  present  parlia- 
ment. 

Dec.  1.  The  French  Corps  L^gislatif  pro- 
claimed the  definitive  result  of  the  voting  on 
the  pUbiidte  respecting  the  re-establisbment  of 
the  empire,  as  follows  :— Ayes,  7,864,189  ; 
Noes,  253,145;  Null,  68,3*^6.  The  prince 
president,  in  accepting  the  imperial  dignity, 
took  the  title  of  Napoleon  III. 

Dee.  6.  Ministers  annotmoed  in  both  Houses 


1  of  Parliament  that  the  government  had  recog- 
nized the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  in 
Fi-ance,  and  Napoleon  III.  as  Emperor. 

Dec.  16.  On  the  debate  on  the  ministerial 
budget,  which  continued  through  four  sittings 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  government  was- 
Icft  in  a  minority  of  19 — the  votes  in  favour  of 
ministers  being  286,  against,  305.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  vote,  the  earl  of  Derby's 
ministry  resigned  office  on  the  17th,  and  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen  accepted  the  Premiership, 
The  new  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows  : — 
earl  of  Aberdeen,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;. 
earl  Granville,  President  of  the  Council ;  lord 
Cran  worth.  Lord  High  Chancellor  ;  duke  of 
Argyll,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
viscount  Palmerston,  Secretary  of  Sta-te  for 
Home  Affairs ;  earl  of  Clarendon,  Foreign 
Secretary ;  duke  of  Newcastle,  Colonial  Secre- 
tary ;  sir  James  Graham,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty ;  sir  Charles  Wood,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control ;  Rt.  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert, 
Secretary  at  War ;  sir  W.  Molesworth,  Com- 
missioner ui  Parks  and  Public  Buildings ; 
marquess  of  Lansdowne,  and  lord  John  Russell, 
without  office. 

Dec.  20.  Proclamation  issued  by  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  India,  annexing  Pegu  as  a 
province  to  the  British  territory  in  India. 

Pec.  31.  The  amount  of  gold  exported  from 
the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  during  1852 
wa8  2,t>Cu,946/. 

LEGISLATION.    Session  16  &  16  Victorije. 

Cap.  12.  Copyright  Amendment  Act^  for 
carrying  into  effect  a  convention  with  France 
on  the  subject  of  copyright,  by  which  the  right 
of  translation  is  mutually  reserved  on  pub* 
lishing  a  notice  to  that  effect  with  the  work. 

Cap.  31.  To  legalise  the  formation  of  In- 
dustrial  and  Provident  Societies, — enabling 
them  to  pay  officers,  sue  for  subscriptions,  to 
carry  on  trades,  &c.,  on  being  registered.  This 
is  the  Act  under  which  Co-operative  Societies 
are  formed. 

Cap.  51.  Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds. 
By  this  Act  any  lord  of  the  manor  or  tenant 
may  compel  or  require  enfranchisement  on  cer- 
tain defined  terms. 

Cap.  56.  For  regulating  the  Qualifications  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists^ — enabling  exami- 
ners appointed  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
to  grant  certificates  to  persons  who  have  satis- 
factorily passed  an  examination,  who  may  then 
assume  the  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists ; — 
a  penalty  of  5/.  Is  imposed  on  any  one  assuming 
the  title  without  having  a  certificate. 

Cap.  76.  To  amend  the  Process,  Practice, 
and  Mode  of  Pleading  in  the  Superior  Courts 
of  Common  Law  cU  Westminster,  and  in  the 
Superior  Courts  of  the  CowUies  Palatine  of 
Lancaster  and  Dtirham.  An  important  Act, 
making  great  alterations  in  and  simplifying  the 
proceedings  in  the  Common  Law  Courts. 

Cap.  83.  For  amending  the  Law  for  grant" 
ing  Patents  for  Inventions, — Reducing  the 
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payroent  of  fees  on  the  firgt  grant  of  %  patent, 
and  regulating  the  periods  of  payment  for 
kugthened  terms  of  years. 

BeTenue,  gross  receipts,  56,576,840^. ;  Ex- 
penditure—Army and  Ordnance,  9,02.\940/.  ; 
Nayy,  5, 849, 917t ;  for  aU  objects,  53,850,  iiOL ; 
Debt,  780,869,882/. 

Exports  of  Biitish  and  Irish  Produce, 
78,076,854/. 

Emigration— to  North  American  Colonies, 
82,873;  to  the  United  States,  244,261; 
to  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand, 
87,881 :  to  aU  other  places,  3,749  :  total, 
368,764. 

Bailway  Traffic  :  Miles  open,  7,336;  num- 
ber of  passengers,  89,135,729  ;  traffic  receipts, 
15,710,554/. 

Number  of  Paupers,  1,080,958. 

1853. 

Jan.  SO.  The  emperor  Napoleon  III.  mar- 
ried to  Mdlle.  de  Montijo,  duchess  of  Teba. 

Feb.  17.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lonls  that  the  transfiortation  of 
GonTicts  to  the  Australian  Colonies  would  no 
longer  be  resorted  to,  except  in  the  case  of 
'Western  Australia. — Termination  of  the  Kafir 
War  by  the  submission  of  the  Chie&  Macomo, 
Sandiiii,  and  Kreili. 

Mar.  4.  Inauguration  of  general  Pierce  as 
President  of  Uie  United  States  of  North 
America. 

Mar.  22.  A  Treasury  Minute  issued  au- 
thorizing the  establishment,  of  mints  iu  Au- 
stralia. 

April  1.  Manchester  constituted  a  city  by 
royal  charter. 

April  8.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
brought  forward  his  plans  for  a  modification  of 
the  form  of  the  National  Debt,  the  object  being 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  })ermaneut  irreileem- 
able  24  per  cent,  stock.  The  resolutions  em- 
bodying this  plan  were  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 

April  18.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
introduced  his  budget,  in  which  he  proposed  to 
repeal  the  duties  leviable  on  105  articles,  of 
which  the  principal  item  was  soap ;  and  to 
make  important  reductions  in  the  duties  levi- 
able on  126  articles,  including  the  stamp  duties 
on  receipts  and  life  assurance  policies,  and  the 
duties  on  advertisements  and  on  tea.  He  pro- 
posed also  to  extend  the  income-tax  to  Ireland, 
and  to  widen  its  range,  so  as  to  include  incomes 
between  100/.  and  150/.,  and  to  bring  real 
property  within  the  operation  of  the  legacy 
duty. 

May  12.  The  Great  Exhibition  of  Industry 
of  Ireland  opened  in  Dublin  by  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant. 

June  20.  Peace  with  Birmah  proclaimed  by 
the  governor-general  of  India. 

Ntiv.  7.  Thirty-three  perbona  tried  at  Paris 
for  plotting  to  assassinate  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon.    Ten  received  sentence  uf  transportation 


for  life ;  the  others  were  sentenced  to  Tarious 
terms  of  imprisonment. 

Not.  15.  Death  of  Donna  Maria  II.,  queen 
of  Portugal.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  eldect 
son,  Don  Pedro  VIII. 

Dec  31.  The  amount  of  gold  exported  from 
New  South  Wales  in  1853  was  1,781,172/. 

The  following  events  are  preliminary 
to  the  "War  with  Russia  in  1854-5 : — 

On  the  3rd  of  May  prince  Menzikoff,  the 
Russian  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  pretested 
the  tdtiffuUMm  of  the  Russian  government  on 
certain  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Gar 
and  the  Sultan.  On  the  22nd  piinoe  Menii- 
koff  left  Constantinople.  On  the  4th  of  Jnn# 
orders  were  transmitted  by  the  Rnglish  and 
French  governments  to  the  eommanden  of 
their  Mediterranean  fleets  to  approaeh  the 
Dardanelles  without  delay.  On  the  16th  of 
June  the  Porte  finally  rejected  the  Russian 
uUimahtm,  On  the  26th  the  emperor  of 
Russia  issued  a  manifesto  against  the  Porte,  in 
which  he  announced  the  marching  of  Russian 
armies  upon  the  Daiiubian  provinces  of  Tur- 
key. On  the  2nd  of  July  the  Russian  army 
crossed  the  Pruth,  thus  invading  the  Turkish 
territory.  On  the  27th  of  September  the 
Porte  declared  war  against  Russia ;  and  on 
the  Ist  of  October,  appealed  to  France  and 
England  for  material  aid  in  the  war.  The 
English  and  French  fleets  entered  the  Bos- 
phorus  on  the  22nd  October.  On  the  3rd  of 
November  the  Russians  placed  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  under  martial  law.  On  the  4th  the 
Turks  were  attacked  at  Oltenitza  by  general 
Dannenberg,  with  9000  Russians,  when  the 
Russians  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1200 
men.  On  the  30th  the  Turkish  fleet  lying  in 
the  harbour  of  Sinope,  with  the  citadel  and 
town  of  Sinope,  were  destroyed  by  the  Russian 
admiral,  Nachimoff.  On  the  3rd  of  December 
the  combined  fleets  of  Englmd  and  France 
entered  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  demand  of  the 
Porte,  on  which  the  Russian  fleet  retired 
within  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol.  On  the  5th 
a  protocol  was  signed  at  Vienna  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France,  England,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  for  the  re- establishment  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  balancf 
of  European  power. 

LEGISLATION.    Session  16  k  17  Viotobt^ 

Cap.  15.  An  Act  to  limit  the  time  of  taJbing 
the  Poll  in  Counties  at  cowtetted  Electiont  fur 
Kniffhts  of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  Parliantetit 
in  England  and  Wales  to  one  day. 

Cap.  51.  For  granting  to  her  Majesty 
Duties  on  Successum  to  Property,  and  for 
altering  certain  Provisions  of  the  Acts  charge 
ing  Duties  on  Legacies  and  Shares  of  Perso- 
nal  Estates.  Succession  duties  are  laid  on  real 
estates  by  this  Act,  the  rate  varying  according 
to  the  nearness  of  consanguinity. 

Cap.  73.  For  the  Estabtishmtnt  qf  a  Bod% 
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Mf  Naval  Coast  VohinieerSf  and  for  the  tem- 
porary transfer  to  the  Nary  in  case  of  nccl^ 
of  seafaring  men  employed  in  other  Services. 
Enables  yolunteers  to  enter  fur  a  period  of  five 
years,  daring  which  period  they  are  to  be 
trained  to  the  nary  for  a  time  not  exceeding  28 
days  in  each  year,  and  in  case  of  imminent 
danger  to  be  called  into  actual  service,  bat  not 
to  be  sent  more  than  LOO  leagues  from  the 
coast  during  exercise  and  actual  service.  They 
are  to  receive  the  same  allowances  as  able 
seamen.  While  volunteers  they  are  exempt 
from  serving  in  the  navy  or  militia,  aud  a  rega> 
lated  bounty  is  given,  which  is  not  to  exceed  ti/. 

Cap.  99.  To  substitute,  in  certain  Cases, 
other  Punishment  in  lieu  of  Transport<Uion. 
— Penal  imprisonment  is  substituted  by  this 
Act. 

Cap.  137.  For  the  better  Administration  of 
Charitable  Trusts.  Commiusioners  are  ap- 
pointed,  with  powers  to  investigate  tlie  afiairs 
of  any  charitable  trusts,  and  authorize  legal 
proceedings  to  enforce  the  proper  fulfilment 
of  the  trast  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

Bevenue,  57,535,2152.  ;  Expenditure — 
Army  and  Ordnance,  9,876,9ti2/.  ;  Navy, 
6,625,9442.  ;  for  all  objects,  51,044,9862.  ; 
Debt,  770,923,0012. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce, 
«8, 933,7812. 

Emigration — to  North  American  Colonies, 
34,522;  to  the  United  States,  230,885;  to 
Austialian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  61,401 ; 
to  all  other  places,  8,l:i9  :  total,  b29,937. 

Railway  Traffic  :  Miles  open,  7,686  ;  num- 
t)cr  of  passengers,  102,286,660;  traffic  receipts, 
18,036,8792. 

Number  of  Paupers,  1 , 0 1 6, 031 . 

1854. 

[The  principal  events  of  the  "War  with 
Russia,  which  will  fill  so  larg;e  a  space  in 
tlie  Uistory  of  the  years  1854  and  185j, 
will  be  given  separately  from  other  events 
in  our  Annals  of  those  two  years.] 

Jan.  81.  In  opening  parliament  queen  Vic- 
toria, in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  expressed 
her  regret  that  the  endeavours  made  by  her  in 
conjunction  with  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
had  failed  to  procure  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  diflferences  which  had  arisen  between 
Bussia  and  Turkey.  On  the  6th  of  February 
the  Russian  ambassador  withdrew  from  Paris, 
and  on  the  8th  baron  Brunnow,  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  the  British  court,  left  England. 
On  the  20th  the  Grenadier  and  Coldstream 
Guards  embarked  at  Southampton  for  Turkey. 
Other  troops  followed  in  rapid  succession.  On 
the  11th  of  March  the  Queen  reviewed  at  Spit* 
head  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  admiral 
air  Charles  Napier,  previous  to  its  sailiug  for 
the  Baltic  (hi  the  12th  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  f  ranee,  England,  and  Turkey,  was 
allied  at  Constantinople,    starch  25.  England 


and  France,  having  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Russian  emperor,  received  an  answer  to  the 
eflfeet  that  the  Czar  had  no  answer  to  send. 
War  against  Russia  declared  on  the  27th  by 
France,  and  on  the  28th  by  Great  Britain. 
On  the  21st  of  April  Odessa  was  bombarded 
by  the  French  and  English  fleets.  Ou  the 
10th  of  May  the  "Tiger"  war-steamer  ran 
ashore  near  Odessa  in  a  dense  fog  ;  in  this 
position  she  was  attacked  by  the  Russians  who 
disabled  her,  and  tuok  her  crew  of  two  hundred 
men  prisoners.  On  the  17  th  Silistria  was 
invested  by  the  Russians,  who,  after  a  siege  of 
forty  days,  abandoned  their  operations  against 
the  place.  Two  British  officers,  captsiin  Butlei 
and  lieutenant  Masmyth,  encouraged  and  di* 
rected  the  Turks  in  their  beruic  defence.  Oo 
the  29th  of  May  the  allied  troops  disembarked 
at  Varna,  where,  duriog  the  period  of  their 
encampment,  they  suffered  greatly  from  disease 
and  insufficient  accommodation.  On  the  29th 
of  June  the  Russian  batteries  at  the  Sulina 
mouth  of  the  Dauube  were  destroyed  by  two 
British  steamers.  In  the  Baltic  the  fortress  of 
Gnstafsvaern  was  bombarded  by  the  British 
fleet  on  the  22nd  of  May.  The  British  force 
was  reinforced  by  ten  thousand  French  troops, 
who  left  Boulogne  ou  the  15th  of  July  in  British 
ships  of  war.  On  the  16th  of  August  the  furt 
of  Bomarsund,  with  a  garrison  of  2000  men, 
surrendered  to  the  allied  fleet,  aft«r  three  dayis^ 
bombardment.  On  the  15th  of  September  the 
Russians  evacuated  Moldavia,  after  which  the 
Danubian  provinces  were  garrisoned  by  the 
Austrians.  On  the  14th  of  September  the 
allied  forces  landed  in  the  Crimea,  on  the 
western  shore,  near  45**  N.  lat.,  without  oppo- 
sition. The  army  included  23,000  French, 
25,000  British,  and  8000  Turks.  On  the 
20th  the  first  conflict  with  the  Russians  in  the 
Crimea  took  place  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
in  which  the  Russians  were  completely  worsted. 
On  the  26th,  after  a  forced  march  of  fourteen 
hours,  the  allied  forces  occupied  Balaklava, 
and  subsequently  encamped  before  Sebastopol. 
On  the  2tfth  marshal  St.  Amaud,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  forces,  fell  a 
victim  to  dusease  after  having  transferred  his 
command  to  general  Canrobert.  On  the  17th 
of  October  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol  by 
the  allied  armies  and  fleets  commenced.  On 
the  25th  the  Russians  attacked  the  allies  at 
Balaklava,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss.  By 
an  unhappy  misreading  of  an  order  of  lord 
Raglan,  the  earl  of  Lucan  directed  the  light 
cavalry  to  charge  the  overwhelming  Russiau 
force.  Of  607  men  who  went  into  the  action, 
only  198  returned.  On  the  5th  of  November 
the  battle  of  Inkerraan  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Russians,  in  immense  numbers,  attempted 
a  surprise  before  daybreak,  but  were  obliged 
to  retire  with  a  loss  of  about  10,000  killed 
and  wounded.  The  struggle  lasted  the  entire 
day.  On  the  14th  a  violent  storm  occurred 
in  the  Black  Sea,  which  destroyed  many  store 
ships,  and  caused  great  calamitios  on  shore. 
This  was  followed  by  a  season  of  intt  nse  sufier« 
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ing  amoogst  the  troops ;  the  roads  were  im- 
passable ;  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold  ;  men 
and  borsce,  ill  supplied  with  food  and  shelter, 
perished  in  large  numbers,  whilst  medical 
attention  and  hospital  accommodation  were 
woefully  deficient.  This  being  known  at  home 
from  the  reports  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
fic^A'spapers,  gare  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction 
with  the  management  of  affairs,  and  private 
subscriptions  to  a  large  amouut  were  speedily 
raised  to  mitigate  the  distress.  Miss  Nightin- 
gale organised  a  numerous  staff  of  nurses,  and 
proceeded  with  them  to  Constantinople,  to 
8ttx>erintend  the  hospitals,  which  were  princi- 
pally at  Scutari,  and  to  attend  the  sick  and 
wounded,  by  which  attention  the  lives  of  many 
hundreds  were  saved. 

June  1 0.  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  opened 
by  queen  Victoria. 

Sept.  1.  The  emperor  Napoleon  entertained 
at  Boulogne  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  the  king 
of  Portugal,  and  the  Prince  Consort  of  England. 

Sept.  9.  The  deaths  from  cholera  in  London 
for  the  week  ending  this  day  were  2050.  In 
three  months,  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber, 10,500  persons  died  of  cholera  in  London. 

Li:aiSLATION.    Sbssion  17  &  18  Victormb. 

Cap.  5.  An  Act  to  admit  Foreign  Ships  to 
the  Cooftting  Trade.  Foreign  vessels  are  ad- 
mitted on  paying  the  aame  duties  as  British 
■bips. 

Cap.  38.  For  the  Supprestion  of  Gaming 
Houses. 

Cap.  74.  To  render  Reformatory  and  In- 
dtutrial  Schools  in  Scotland  more  avaiUkble 
for  the  benefit  of  Vagrant  Children.  Young 
persons  under  fourteen  found  begging,  and 
without  visible  means  of  subsistence,  may  be 
sent  to  these  schools  without  being  charged 
with  crime. 

Cap.  114.  To  extend  the  Bights  enjoyed  by 
the  Graduates  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge^  in  respect  to  the  Practice  of 
Phytic^  to  the  Graduates  of  the  University  of 
London.  Bachelors  and  doctors  of  medicnie 
are  privileged  to  practise  as  physicians  in  the 
same  manner  as  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, but  this  privilege  does  not  extend  to 
surgery,  pharmacy,  or  midwifery. 

Revenue,  58,903,495^  ;  Expenditure — 
Army  and  Ordnance,  9,685,079/.  ;  Navy, 
6,«40,6y«/.  ;  for  all  purposes,  55,647,991/.  ; 
Debt,  771.335.801/.' 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce, 
97,184,726/.:  total  exporU,  115,821,092/.; 
imports,  152,389,053/. 

Emigraiion  —  to  North  American  Colonies, 
43,761  ;  to  the  United  States,  193,065  ;  to 
Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  83,237 ; 
to  other  places,  3,366  :  total,  323,429. 

Railway  TraflBc  :  Miles  open,  8,054  ;  num- 
ber of  passengers,  111,206,707;  traffic  re- 
ceipts, 20,215,724/. 

Ntmber  of  Paupers,  1,004,068. 

•  Up  to  this  date  the  financial  year  ended  on 
Jan.  4 ;  all  attcr  cud  on  Hurch  31. 


1855. 

Jan.  25.  Lord  John  Russell  retired  from 
office  in  consequence  of  an  approaching  dlaeiis- 
sion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  motion  of 
which  Mr.  Roebuck  gave  notice  on  the  23rd 
for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  our  army  before  Sebastopol,  and  into 
the  conduct  of  the  commissariat  and  medical 
departments  of  the  army. 

Jan.  31.  Resignation  of  lord  Aberdeen*a 
cabinet,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
government  on  the  29tb,  in  the  division  09 
Mr.  Roebuck*s  motion;  the  votes  being  305 
against  ministers  and  148  in  their  favour 
The  earl  of  Derby  was  invited  by  the  Queen 
to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  government^ 
but  declined  ;  lord  Palmerston  accepted 
the  responsibility,  and  the  members  of  hie 
cabinet  were  sworn  into  office  on  the  8th 
of  February.  The  ministry  stood  thus  :  vis- 
count Palmerston,  First  Lord  of  the  Trem- 
sury ;  earl  Granville,  President  of  the  Council  ; 
lord  Cranworth,  Lord  High  Chancellor  ;  duke 
of  Argyll,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  sir 
George  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Affairs ;  earl  of  Clarendon,  Foreign  Secretary ; 
Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  Colonial  Secretary ; 
lord  Panmure,  War  Secretary  ;  Right  Hon.  ar 
James  Graham,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
Right  Hon.  Vernon  Smith,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control ;  sir  B.  Hall,  Commissioner 
of  Works  and  Public  Buildings  ;  earl  of  Har- 
rowby.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster; 
marquess  of  Lansdowne,  without  office. 

Feb.  20.  Lord  John  Russell  left  London  to 
attend  the  conferences  of  the  representatives  of 
the  great  powers,  on  the  terms  of  peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  as  the  Britiflh 
plenipotentiary. 

Feb.  22.  Withdrawal  from  office  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  on  account  of  the  House  of  Commons 
insisting  upon  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  in  terms  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion. 
Their  places  in  the  cabinet  were  filled  up  by 
the  appointment  of  sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  sir  Charles 
Wood,  and  lord  John  RusseU. 

April  17.  Arrival  of  the  emperor  and  empress 
of  the  French  at  Windsor  on  a  visit  to  ths 
Queen.  On  the  19th  they  were  entertained  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  a  splendid  fftte  in  the 
Guildhall  of  London.  They  took  leave  on 
their  return  home  on  the  21st. 

April  lO.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqosr 
made  his  financial  statement,  in  which  he  inti- 
mated that  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the 
Rui^sian  war  was  about  twenty-three  miHiftUMi^ 
of  which  he  proposed  to  raise  sixteen  millions 
by  loan,  and  the  rest  by  a  readjustment  involv- 
ing an  increase  of  taxation. 

June  1 3.  The  new  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market 
0f)ened.  Prince  Albert  attended  the  opening,  and 
in  replying  to  the  address  read  to  him  by  ti^e  re- 
corder, after  remarking  on  the  enormous  growth 
of  Loiidon,  said  that  this  growth  **  imperatively  ' 
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requires  that  those  establishments  which  are 
to  minister  to  the  coramon  wants  of  the  whole 
should  keep  pace  with  its  growth  and  magni- 
tude. This  can  only  be  undertaken  by  public 
bodies,  they  can  only  be  carried  out  by  public 

spirit I  hail  the  spirit  which  is  rising 

among  us.'' 

July  13.  Lord  John  Russell  resigned  his 
office  of  colonial  scci*etary,  in  consequence  of 
discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  refer- 
ence to  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  Vienna 
Conferences.  He  was  succee<led  by  sir  William 
Holesworth. 

Aug.  1.  Viscount  Canning  was  entertained 
at  a  public  banquet  by  the  East  India  Company, 
prerious  to  his  departure  to  assume  the  func- 
tions of  governor-general  of  India. 

Aug.  18.  Queen  Victoria  and  prince  Albert 
visited  the  emperor  of  the  French  iu  Paris,  re- 
maining till  the  27th,  when  they  embarked  at 
Boulogne  on  their  return  to  Bngland. 

Nov.  22.  The  first  stone  of  the  Birmingham 
\ad  Midland  Institute  laid  by  prince  Albert. 
At  the  banquet  afterwards,  in  the  Town-hall 
of  Birmingham,  in  nplying  to  the  toast  of  his 
health,  he  dwelt  on  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  higher  branches  of  education  ; 
he  remarked  on  the  error  of  considering  scien- 
tific knowledge  as  antagonistic  ;  and  said,  **Far 
be  it  from  me  to  unde  rvalue  the  creative  power 
of  genius,  or  to  treat  shrewd  common  sense  as 
worthless  without  knowledge.  But  nobody 
will  tell  me  that  the  same  genius  would  not 
take  an  incomparably  higher  flight,  if  supplied 
with  all  the  means  which  knowledge  can  impart, 
or  that  common  sense  does  not  become,  in  fact, 
only  truly  powerful  when  in  possession  of  the 
materials  upon  which  judgment  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised." 

Nov.  30.  The  king  of  Sardinia  arrived  at 
Windsor  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen. 

RcssiAK  Wail — On  the  6th  of  January  Con- 
ferences were  opened  atVienna  between  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria 
and  Russia,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of 
peace.  These  conferences  continued  till  the  2l8t 
of  April,  when  they  were  suspended  without  any 
practical  result.  On  the  10th  of  January  Victor 
Emmanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  joined  the  Allies, 
and  undertook  to  send  1 5,000  men  to  the  Crimea 
to  aid  in  the  war  against  Russia.  On  the  12Ui 
of  February  an  imperial  ukase  ordered  the 
organization  and  arming  of  the  entire  militia 
of  the  Russian  empire  for  the  defence  of  the 
''orthodox  faith."  On  the  17th  the  Russians 
attacked  Bupatoria,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
Turks  who  formed  tlie  garrison  of  the  place. 
On  the  2nd  of  March  Nicholas,  emperor  of  Russia, 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander 
II.  The  event  was  announced  to  the  British 
Houses  of  Parliament  within  five  hours  of  the 
emperor's  decease,  the  intelligence  being  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph.  On  the  4th  of  April  the 
British  fleet,  under  rear-admiral  Dundas, 
sailed  for  the  Baltic.  The  Baltic  coast  was 
blockaded  from  the  19th  of  April.    The  French 


fleet  in  the  Baltic  was  under  the  command  of 
admiral  P6naud.      On  the  9th  of  April  the 
second  bombardment  of  Sebastopol  commenced, 
and  was  continued,  with  little  effect,  till  the 
28th.     On  the  16th  of  May  general  Canroberi 
resigned   the  chief  command  of  the  French 
army  in  the  Crimea  t«)  general  Pelissier,  but 
continued  to  serve  as  a  general  cf  division.    On 
the  24  th  of  May  Kertch  was  occupied  by  tho 
Allies,  whose  fleets  swept  the  sea  of  Azoff,  cap- 
tured and  garrisoned  Tenikali,  and  bombarded 
Taganrog,  Mariapol,  Gheisk,  and  other  towns, 
destroying  public  buildings,  government  maga- 
rinea  and  provision  stores.  On  the  7th  of  June, 
al  Sebastopol,  the  French  troops  captured  tho 
Mamelon,  two  redoubts,  and  62  guns,  and  took 
ISO  officers  and  400  men  prisoners.     On  the 
1 8th  the  French  attacked  the  Malakhoff  ur.d 
the  English  the  Redan,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  Russians  with  considerable  loss.     On  the 
28th  lord  Raglan,  the  British  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Crimea,    died  of  cholera,  in  his 
68th  year ;  he  was  succeeded  by  general  Simp- 
son, as  next  in  command.  On  the  11th  of  July, 
in  the    Baltic,  the  fortifications  of  Sweabor^^ 
were  bombarded  by  the  allied  fleets  of  Bngland 
and  France.    On  the  16th  of  August  the  bitttle 
of  the  Tchernaya,   near  Sebastopol,  took  place» 
in  which  the  Russians  were  defeated  by  the 
French  and   the  Sardinians.      On  the  5th  of 
September  the  third  bombardment  of  Sebas- 
topol commenced,  and  on  the  8th  the  French 
took  the  Malakhoff;  the  English  who  attempted 
to  take  the  Redan,   were  repulsed.     The  Kus- 
sians,  who  had  suffered  to  a  frightful  extent 
from  the  effects  of  the  shot  and  shells  which 
had  been  poured  upon  the  city  and  its  defences 
—about  17,000  officers  and  privates  having 
been  killed,    wounded,  and  missing  in  three 
days — evacuated  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol 
at  night,  after  sinking  their  ships  and  blowing 
np  the  defences.     On  the  9th  the  Allies  took 
possession  of  the  place,  which  they  found  in  a 
ruinous  condition.     On  the  17th  of  October 
Einbum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  surren- 
dered to  the  Allies.     On  the  18th  the  Russians 
blew  up  the  fortress  of  Oczakoff.     On  the  10th 
of  November  the  emperor  Alexander  visited  his 
army  near  Sebastopol.     On  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber general  sir  William  Codrington  assumed 
the  command  of  the  British  army  in  the  Cri- 
mea.    On  the  26th  the  fortress  of  Kars  sur- 
rendered to  the  Russians,  after  a  protracted 
and    galUnt  defence,   continued    for    several 
months    amidst    severe    privations ;    general 
Williams  and   the  other  English  officers,  his 
companions,  who  became  prisoners  of  war,  were 
treated   with   great  kindness  by  the  Russian 
general.    On   the  16th  of  December  Austria 
sent  proposals  for  peace,  the  terms  of  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Allies,  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander  at  St   Petersburg.     On  the 
19th  the  united  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way joined  the  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers. 

LEGISLATION.     Session  18  &  19  Victorijb. 
Csiif.  27,  Ah  Act  to  amend  the LawM  relating 
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to  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Newtpapera^  and  to 
provide  for  the  trantmitiion  ly  pott  of  printed 
Periodicals  and  PubliceUions.  Bj  this  Act  the 
stamp  duty  was  remoTed  except  for  purposes  of 
transmission  by  post. 

Gap.  88.  To  facUUate  the  Erection  of  DwdU 
ing-houses  for  the  Working  Classes  in  Scotland. 
Granting  powers  under  soperrision  for  small 
associations  to  hold  land  and  build  booses  salt- 
able  for  the  working  classes. 

Cap  116.  For  the  better  Preventiom  of 
Diseases,  In  case  of  any  endemic,  epidemic,  or 
contagions  disease  oceniring  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land the  Priry  Conncil  and  the  General  Board 
of  Health  are  empowered  to  issne  mlea  and 
directions  fur  the  removal  of  nnisances,  the 
speedy  interment  of  the  dead,  for  boose  to 
house  Tiaitation,  the  dispensing  of  medicines, 
ftc,  the  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rat4»  or 
funds  administered  by  the  local  authorities. 

Cap.  120.  For  the  better  Local  Management 
of  the  Metropolis,  By  this  Act  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers,  and  such  matters  as  cannot  be 
effected  by  parishes  singly,  are  confided  to  a 
board,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the 
various  parishes  contained  in  the  metropolitan 
district. 

Cap.  126.  For  diminishing  expense  and 
delay  in  the  Administration  of  Criminal  JuM' 
tice  in  certain  cases.  Offenders  charged  with 
simple  felony  where  the  thing  stolen  does  not 
exceed  5s.  in  value,  may  be  dealt  with  soro- 
mariiy  by  a  police  magistrate,  if  they  consent ; 
and  if  the  value  exceeds  bs.  it  may  be  so  dealt 
with  on  the  offender  pleading  guilty  ;  if  he  does 
not,  the  case  must  go  for  triaL 

Cap.  182.  For  facilitating  the  Erection  of 
Dwelling-huuses  for  the  Working  Classes.  This, 
with  some  variation  in  detail,  is  for  a  similar 
puriose  to  that  fur  Scotland,  stated  above. 

Cap.  133.  For  limiiting  the  Liability  of 
Members  of  certain  Joint-Stock  Companies. 
Enables  Joint-Stock  Companies  to  be  formed,  of 
which  the  individual  liabilities  are  limited,  but 
they  must  be  registered,  and  the  word  ''limited,*^ 
must  form  the  bkst  word  of  the  name  of  the 
company,  and  must  always  appear  where  the 
title  is  giren. 

Revenne,  62,815,952/.  ;  Expenditure- 
Army  and  Ordnance,  15,631,602/.  ;  Navy, 
11490,105/.  ;  for  all  purpowjs,  65,721,755;/. 
Debt,  801,978,76.3/. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Prodooe, 
95,688,085/.  :  toUt  exports,  116,691,300/.  ; 
imports,  143,542,850/. 

Emigration— to  North  American  Colonies, 
17,96(5  ;  to  the  United  States,  lu3,414  ; 
to  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand, 
52,3u9  ;  to  all  other  places,  3,118  :  total, 
176,807. 

Kail  way  Traffic  :  Miles  open,  8,280  ;  num- 
ber of  passengers,  118,595,185;  traffic  re- 
ceipts, 21,607,599/. 

Numbei  of  Paupers,  1,018,075. 


1856. 

'  Jan.  81.  The  Queen,  in  opening  parliameBt^ 
announced  that  Russia  had  accepted  as  a  baais 
fur  negotiation  the  proposals  for  a  general  peac* 
pnt  forth  by  Austria,  with  the  nnction  of  Ihm 
other  alliod  powers. 

Feb.  1.  Protocol  signed  at  Vienna  by  ths 
representatives  of  Russia,  Praooe,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Austria,  and  Turkey,  accepting  the  Aii»- 
trian  propositions  as  a  ba^  for  peace. 

Feb.  1.  Despatch  from  general  Oodrington 
announcing  that  the  destruction  of  the  Sc£a*- 
topol  docks  had  been  completely  effected. 

Feb.  5.  A  new  Order  of  Merits  ''TIm  ^^e- 
toria  Cross,''  instituted,  the  decoratioo  of  whieb 
is  to  be  conferred  upon  inferior  officers  and 
privates  in  the  army  and  navy  for  <i?«*ati£«iaitf^ 
gallantry. 

Feb.  7.  The  governor-general  of  India  an- 
nounced by  a  proclamation  the  deposition  of 
the  king  of  Onde,  and  the  annexation  of  his 
territory  to  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
The  king  was  allowed  a  pension  of  120, 000/.  a 
year. 

Feb.  25.  The  Peaoe  Conferences  opened  at 
Paris,  attended  by  the  representatives  of 
France,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Turkey.  Prussia  wis  sohseqnently 
admitted. 

Feb.  29.  Suspension  of  hostilities  in  the 
Crimea. 

March  16.  Birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial  of 
France.  On  this  occasion  the  emperor  issued 
an  amnesty  in  favour  of  upwards  of  a  tiionsand 
political  exiles. 

April  25.  The  Queen  reviewed  a  fleet  of 
more  than  800  men-of-war  at  Portsmouth.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  review  the  fleet  ex- 
tended in  an  unbroken  line  of  anchorage  foi 
about  five  miles. 

April  29.  Peace  with  Russia  officially  pro* 
claimed  by  a  herald  in  the  streets  of  London. 

May  8.  An  amnesty  granted  to  political 
exiles,  in  virtue  of  which  Frost,  Williams, 
Jones,  and  Smith  O'Brien,  were  permitted  to 
return  to  England.  On  the  11th  of  November 
a  free  pardon  was  granted  by  the  qneen  to  these 
political  offenders. 

May  29.  Public  eelebration  of  the  oondnsion 
of  peace.  Magnificent  fire-works  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dnblin.  A  general  illaJBiaft- 
tion  took  place. 

June  1.  Disastrous  inundations  in  France. 
For  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  snbscriptions 
were  raised  in  England  to  the  «fcw»*Miit  of 
more  than  40,000/. 

July  12.  Evacuation  of  the  Crimea  by  the 
allied  troopi. 

Oct.  8.  Seizure  by  the  Chinese  authorities  of 
a  loreba,  or  small  trading  vessel,  which  bors 
the  British  flag.  This  led  to  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  China. 

Oct.  i;{.  Surrender  of  the  city  of  Heral  ts 
the  Persians,  when  the  governor  and  his  fomily 
were  put  to  death.  The  Persians  having  thos 
violated  a  treaty  to  which  Great  Britain 


pnrtT,  wn  wiu  proeUimtd  le^mt  Ttni*  ftt 
CBlratta  on  tha  lit  of  Navcmber. 

Oct.  24.  CaDton  attacked  bjr  th«  Bii^b, 
who  bombarded  it  od  tha  3rd  of  NaTember. 

Oat  27.  Sailwa;  opened  hctwean  Moatieal 
and  TorootaL 

KoT.  22.  An  insnireotlon  in  Bialj  np- 
praned  bj  the  mlliUr;. 

Deo.  S.  Bmhire.  in  the  Psrnaa  Qnlf,  taken 
tij  the  Britieh  aipeditios. 

Dm.  10.  Mr.  Shaapabankg  preaented  to  thi 
natioQ  Mb  CDllecUoi)  oF  drawing!  and  puDtinga, 
Tha  eolleetion  has  bean  plaoad  in  the  Soath 
Eenuzigioa  HnwDin. 

Deo.  la.  TheQuren  wont  to  S|nthBad  to 
reoetia  from  the  repnnentatiTa  of  the  CTnited 
StAtci  gOTeniment  tha  Arctio  diHOTeiy  ibip 
JUaoloto,  which  hafing  been  abandoned  in  the 
ica  bj  ita  crew,  was  reoorared  b;  an  American 
■hip,  and  having  been  aompletelj  repaired  tij 
the  American  lOTemmant,  was  now  rctlored 
U>  Qreat  Britain. 

LBQISLATIOM.  Sk»k»  19  k  20  Viarasim. 

Cap.  47.  An  Act  for  the  Incorporation  and 
jRegidation  o/  Joinl-Slocl  Compania  and  other 
Aaodaliotu.  <lna  of  the  meet  important 
parta  of  tfaia  Act  ia  that  nlatjng  to  tha  wind- 
iag-np  of  eompaniet. 

Cap.  04.  To  Btptal  eertain  SUUuta  not  in 
HM,  lis  itatuto,  moat  of  tham  obaolate,  but 
Utharto  nnrtpealed,  ara  at  once  swept  awij. 

Cap.  6S.  To  eiicauragt  the  providing  of 
Iv^aroved  DatUingtfar  tht  Labouring  Ctami 
im  Inland. 

Cap.  69.  To  render  more  efeetual  the  Fo- 
Ket  in  Coantiet  and  Boroughe  of  England 
and  WcUii.  Thia  empowera  the  joaticea  ai- 
•embled  in  quarter  aeuiona  to  adopt  and  en- 
forca  a  mora  general  tjetem  than  bad  hitherto 
taken  place  ;  the  diTJuonal  poli<w  of  a  count} 
wu  to  be  conaoUJated,  nalen  the  wcretarj 
of  state  anlhoriies  a  dintion  ;  and  coDDtj  con- 
■tablei  are  empowered  to  act  in  anj  barangh 
within  ths  coantj  ;  and  boroogha  may  be  con- 
•olidated  with  the  coaotf  for  the  pDrpose*  of 

Cap.  83.  To  provide  for  the  hetter  D^ct 
of  the  Coaitt  of  (Ac  Bealm,  and  the  mart  ready 
Manning  of  the  Navy,  and  to  tramfer  to  Ike 
Admiralty  iKi  Management  of  the  CoaitGnard. 
the  ooast  gnard  men  an  to  liaTe  the  prifi- 
lege  of  making  allotmants  of  wage^  and  of 
peuions,  aa  •eamen  in  the  naTj,  and  tha 
dSeen  are  to  bare  the  training  of  tha  Bojal 
Kanl  Coast  TolnntHn. 

Cap.  B8.  1%  anend  file  Law  reliving  to  the 
Svrial  of  the  Dead  in  Ireland.  Thia  Mta- 
bliifaaa  burial  boards  in  Ireland  as  in  England, 

Kerenne,  70.282,8821.  ;  Eipanditni«— 
Annj,iBeiiidingOrdnance,3S, 006,6081. ;  Na*;, 
l».6H.B»Sl.  ;  for  all  pnrpcMa,  88,4S3,88U  ; 
Debt,  82S,fi7S,7SSI. 

Eiporta  of  Briu'ih  and  Irish  Prodnoa, 
115  828,918/.:  total  exporta,  lS9,210,!53i. ; 
imporb,  lT2,S4<,IS4f. 


■DTX.  en 

Bmlgration— to  ITortb  American  Colonies 
10,878;  to  the  United  States,  111,837;  ta 
Antttatian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  44,634; 
to  all  other  places,  3,76G  ;  total,  178,fiB4. 

Railway Ti»fao  :  Miles  open,  8,707  ;  nitnibai 
of  passengers,  120,347,092 ;  tiaffio  noaipt^ 
28,l«G,49It. 

Komber  of  Fanpers,  1,080,823. 

1857. 

[This  year  was  remarkable  for  tha 
Hutinj  of  the  Native  Armj  in  British 
India,  which  was  not  flnallf  subdued  till 
1818.  It  maf  be  aonvenient  to  give  the 
STenta  connpcted  with  thia  alarmiDK 
ontbreak  under  a  aeparata  head  in  eadft 
of  these  yean,  eftec  the  geoeial  Chn>r 
nology.] 

Feb.  3.  Parliament  opened  by  commission. 

March  3.  A  motion  proposed  by  Mr.  CotideD 
censuring  the  goiemment  for  the  war  witJt 
China,  was  carried,  afler  four  nigbta*  disoos- 
sion  in  the  ilooae  of  Commoos,  hj  2S3  to  247 

March  3.  Treaty  of  peara  between  Qnat 
Britain  and  Persia,  signed  at  Paris  by  ioid 
Cowley  and  Pemkb-Ehan. 

Uarch  3.  Election  of  Hr.  Bnchanan  aa  pre* 
aidtnt  of  the  United  states  of  North  America. 

March  13.  The  Chancellor  of  tha  Eieheqner 
broogbt  forward  his  budget,  whiob  contained 
proposals  for  the  remisnoi  of  taxation  to  the 
extent  of  elcren  millions. 

Harch  1 4.  Treaty  ngned  at  Copenhagen  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dna.  The  share  of 
indemnity  money  payable  by  Graat  Britain 
was  1, 12.*;,  SOU. 

March  19.  Frinea  Albert,  aocompanied  by 
the  prince  of  Wales,  opened  new  schools  in 
Qolden  Lane,  Barbican.  In  the  eonrsa  of  hii 
;uuwer  to  the  address  presented  lo  him,  h* 
said,  "  Yon  have  not  been  content  with  tha 
hare  attempt  to  force,  perhaps  npon  ncwilling 
raciFuents,  a  boon,  the  ToJue  of  which  might 
not  t>e  appreciateil,  bnt  yon  bare  wisely  asnght 
to  work  npon  the  conrictJonB  of  the  parata  of 
the  children  you  wish  to  benefit  by  extending 
jonr  assistance  only  to  those  who,  by  a  small  con- 
tribntion  out  of  tbeir  hardly-won  eamiogs,  hate 
prored  that  they  are  awsko  to  a  sense  of  tlia 
Tast  importance  it  is  to  their  offspring  that  tha 
means  of  being  fitted  to  pass  sncceBfoliy 
through  life,  and.  bf  honest  indostry,  to  better 
their  condition,  abould  be  broo^t  within  their 

Uarch  11.   Farlia^nent  disaobted,  andanew 

April  21.  De[jartore  of  the  earl  of  Bl^  OB 
a  special  embassy  to  the  emperor  of  China  at 
Fckin. 

Hay  fi.  Prince  Albert  opened  the  Kihibition 
of  Art  Treasures  at  ManchestifT.  In  address- 
ing the  eommittee,  be  remarked  on  the  "ge- 
neroDB  fceiing  of  mntual  confidence  and  good 
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will  between  tlie  dlfft>.rent  classes  of  society,  of 
jwhich  it  [the  Exhibition]  affords  so  gratifying 
a  proof." 

May  7.  Parliament  opened  by  commission. 
Mr.  J.  Evelyn  Denison  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

May  21.  The  House  of  Commons  agreed  to 
grant  to  the  Princess  Royal  an  annuity  of 
8000^.  per  annum,  and  a  dower  of  4u,000Z., 
on  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  prince  Fre- 
derick William  of  Prussia. 

June  1.  A  number  of  war-junks  taken  from 
the  Chinese  in  the  Canton  river. 

June  22.  Educational  Conference  in  London, 
at  which  prince  Albert  presided.  In  his 
speech  he  detailed  some  of  the  statistics  of  the' 
state  of  education,  but  he  said — **Yon  will 
probably  trace  the  cause  of  our  social  condition 
to  a  state  of  ignorance  and  lethargic  indiffer- 
ence on  the  subject  among  pai'ents  generally  ; 
but  the  root  of  the  evil  will,  I  suspect,  be 
found  to  extend  into  that  field  on  which  the 
political  economist  exercises  his  activity — I 
moan  the  labour  market — demand  and  supply." 
He  pointed  out  how  this  acted.  Of  the  la* 
bourer  he  said — "HLs  children  are  not  only 
his  offspring,  to  be  reared  for  a  future  inde- 
pendent position,  but  they  constitute  part  of 
his  productive  power,  and  work  with  him  for 
the  staff  of  life."  He  therefore  exhorted  the 
meeting  to  work  **  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  parents,  to  place  before  them  the  irreparable 
mischief  which  they  inflict,"  by  keeping  their 
children  from  the  "right  of  knowledge." 

June  25.  An  order  in  Council  conferred  the 
title  of  prince  Consort  on  prince  Albert. 

July  11.  Failure  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Cable,  the  cable  having  snapped  after  335 
sniles  length  had  been  given  out. 

July  25.  Public  meeting  at  the  Mansion 
House,  Iiondou,  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
Indian  mutiny.  In  the  coui-se  of  three  months 
upwards  of  2G0,000/.  was  raised  for  this 
purpose. 

Nov.  12.  In  consequence  of  a  severe  com- 
mercial panic,  the  gi)Temment  authorized  the 
Bank  of  England  to  extend  its  issues,  which 
•had  the  effect  (^  mitigating  the  pressure  upon 
the  money  market,  and  restoring  coufidenoe. 
An  estimate  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
aj:gregate  liabilities  of  commercial  houses, 
Tvhich  had  fallen  during  the  panic,  amounted 
to  about  forty-five  millions  sterling.  At  this 
time  there  was  great  distress  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts. 

Nov.  18.  Ambassadors  from  the  two  kings 
of  Siam  received  by  queen  Victoria  at  a  Court 
held  at  Windsor. 

Nov.  18.  Great ditetress  in  Kafirland.  About 
30,000  destitute  Kafirs  brought  in  as  servants 
to  the  C.'ipe  Coloniats. 

Dec.  3.  Parliament  opened  by  the  Queen  in 
person,  having  met  ut  this  season  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  a  bill  of  indemnity,  exone- 
rating the  government  in  regard  to  the  permis- 
siun  given  to  the  B.ink  of  England  to  extend 
its  issues  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the 


pressure  of  the  recent  commeroial  panic  Oa 
the  12th  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  bill 
of  indemnity,  and  the  Houses  adjourned. 

Dec.  29.  Canton  taken  by  the  British  forces^ 
and  Commissioner  Yeh  made  prisoner. 

India. — Jan.  24.  A  mntinons  spirit  began  to 
man  i  feht  i  tsel  f  among  the  Sepoys  of  the  East  Indis 
Company^s  army  at  Barrackpoor,  Berhampoor, 
Lucknow,  Meerut,  and  elsewhere.     The  origia 
of  the  disaffection  was  said  to  be  the  use  of 
cartridges  made  up  in  paper,  which  had  beev 
greased  with  a  mixture  of  cow's  fat  and  hog*a 
lard — a  composition  offensire  to  the  Hindoo^ 
who  regards  the  cow  with  religious  Teneration^ 
and  also  to  the  Mahommedan,  who  looks  upon 
the  hog  with  abhorrence.      On  the  10th  of 
May  the  mutiny  broke  out  at  Meerut,  from 
which  place  the  insurgents  inarched  to  Delhi, 
where  on  the  11th  being  joined  by  scveriJ 
native  regiments  they  proclaimed  the  king  of 
Delhi  as  Emperor,  and  massacred  many  of  the 
English  residents.     Lieut  Willoughby  blcwup 
the  magazine,  and  made  his  escape.      On  the 
20th  general  Anson  arrired  before  Delhi  with 
a  small   force  of  British  and  native   troops. 
On  the  27th  general  Anson  died  of  cholera, 
which  also  struck  down  his  successor,  sir  H. 
Barnard.  General  Reed,  who  took  the  command 
on  July  5th,  was  obliged,  from  ill- health,  to 
transfer  it  to  general  Wilson,    on   the  22nd. 
General  Nicholson  having  arrived  with  rein- 
forcements, Delhi  was  taken  by  assault  on  the 
14th  September,   the  fight  being  continued  in 
the  city  till  the  20th.     The  British  lost  about 
1,200  killed  and  wounded.     General  Nicholifon 
died  on  the  23rd.     The  native  troops,  at  Luck- 
now,  broke  out  in  mutiny  on  the  31st  of  May. 
They  were  dispersed  by  the  troops  under  sir 
Henry  Lawrence.     On  the  5th  of   June  the 
Euro|)eans,  at  Allahabad,  were  besieged  in  the 
fort  by  the  mutineers.     The  small  British  force 
in  Cawnpore  were  in  like  manner  hemmcil  in, 
and  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  Nana  Sahib 
on  the  20th  of  June,  general  Wheeler  having 
died  on  the  21st  from  a  wound  received   in 
making  a  sally  on  the  previous  day.     The 
Englibh  were  embarked  in  boats  on  the  Ganges, 
to  be  conveyed  to  Allahabad,    in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  surrender.     They  were  fired 
upon  with  cannon,  many  boats  were  sunk,  and 
tliose  persons  who  got  on  shore  were  cut  down. 
Colonel  Havelock,  who  hsd  arrived  at  Cal- 
cutta from  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  17th  June, 
was  immediately  despatched,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,   in  command  of  the  troops 
intended  for  the  relief  of  Cawnpore.     On  the 
Ist  of  July  general  Havelock  left  Allahabad 
with  a  force  of  2,000  Europeans;  on  the  10th 
he  defeated  Nana  Sahib  before  Giwnpore  ;  and 
on  the  17th  entered  the  town.     On  the  19th 
he  again  defeated  Nana  Sahib  at  Bitboor.     At 
Lucknow,  in  a  sortie  against  the  Sepoy  besiegers, 
on  the  2nd  of  July  sir  Henry  Lawrence  was 
wounded,  and  died  on  the  4th — major  B.%nks 
took  the  command,  and  held  possession  of  the 
Kesidency  and  fort.     On  the  15bh  genend  Neiii 
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defeated  the  mntinoen  at  the  Pnndoo  Nnddee, 
south  of  Cawnpore.  On  the  16th  Nana  Sahib 
murdered  the  women  and  children  who  were  in 
his  cnstodj  at  Cawnpore,  and  flong  their  bodies 
into  a  wide  and  deep  wdl.  On  the  same  day 
ipeneral  Harelock  gained  his  ninth  yictory, 
between  Cawnpore  and  Lncknow.  On  the  25th 
of  September  he  reached  Lncknow  with  2,500 
troops,  and  relieyed  the  Europeans  besieged  in 
the  Residency.  On  the  26Ui  he  forced  the 
mutineers  to  abandon  their  entrenchments. 
On  the  3rd  of  NoTember  sir  Colin  Campbell, 
who  had  been  appointed  oommander-in*chief 
of  the  army  in  India  on  the  11th  of  July,  and 
left  London  for  Calcutta  on  the  12th,  arrived 
«t  Cawnpore.  On  the  17th  of  November  he 
delivered  the  Eoropeans  from  their  confinement 
in  the  Residency,  which  was  evacuated  by  the 
23rd.  On  the  25th  of  November  sir  Henry 
Havelock  died,  eight  days  after  he  received  the 
tidings  of  his  having  been  created  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cember sir  Colin  Campbell  defeated  the  Gwalior 
<k)ntingent,  and  on  the  8th  sir  Hope  Qrant 
also  defeated  them  higher  up  the  Ganges. 

LEGISLATION.    Skssion  20  k  21  Yiotorlb. 

Cap.  8.  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Act  of  the 
16  <L*  17  Vidoriay  cap.  95,  to  mbttUiUe  in 
certain  Caeea  other  Punishment  in  lieu  ^ 
Transportation.  No  offender  in  future  to  be 
sentenced  to  transportation,  but  persons  under 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  may  be  sent  to 
places  beyond  sea,  the  Privy  Council  appointing 
the  places  ;  and  magistrates  may  commit  con- 
victs whose  licences  are  revoked  to  penal  ser- 
vitude in  any  convict  prison. 

Cap.  14.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Joint  Stodi 
Companies'  Act,  1856.  Much  of  this  Act  re- 
lates to  the  duties  of  officials,  but  it  also  enacts 
that  where  more  than  20  persons  are  engaged 
in  partnership,  and  are  not  registered,  each  is 
declared  separately  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
&rnL  When  a  winding-up  order  has  been  ob- 
tained against  any  company,  the  liquidator 
may  obtain  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  any 
shareholder  whom  he  may  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect of  being  about  to  abscond  or  to  conceal 
his  property,  and  his  books,  papers,  moneys, 
and  other  property  may  be  seized. 

Cap.  48.  To  fwake  better  Provision  for  the 
Care  and  Education  of  Vagmnt^  Destitute 
and  Disorderly  Children^  and  for  the  Exten' 
sion  of  Industrial  Schools,  Parents  may  be 
compelled  to  pay  towards  the  support  of  their 
child  a  sum  of  not  more  than  Ss.  per  week. 

Cap.  54.  To  m^ike  better  Provision  for  the 
Punishment  of  Frauds  committed  by  Trustees^ 
Bankers,  and  other  Persons  intrusted  with 
Property.  After  detailing  the  various  frauds 
enacted  against ;  as  appropriating  property, 
making  false  statements  with  intent  to  de- 
ceive ;  keeping  fraudulent  accounts,  &e.,  the 
eflSender  is  declared  liable  to  penal  imprison- 
ment for  three,  or  by  imprisonment  with  or 
without  bard  labour  for  two,  yearii  or  by  fine 
M  ihB  oourt  shall  direct. 


Cap.  71.  For  the  Regulation  of  the  Care 
and  Treatment  of  Lunatics^  and  for  the  Pro- 
vision^  Maintenance^  and  Regulation  of  Lu' 
natie  Asylums  in  Scotland.  Private  asylams 
are  to  be  licensed  ;  district  asylums  are  to  be 
provided  in  the  large  towns,  and  Commissioners 
to  be  appointed  who  are  to  inspect  and  make 
an  annual  report. 

Cap.  72.  To  render  more  ^ettual  the  Police 
in  Counties  and  Burghs  in  Scotland.  This 
Act  in  effect  is  for  organizing  a  general  police 
in  Scotland,  which  had  previously  been  only 
local. 

Cap.  77.  To  amend  the  Laws  relating  to 
Probate  and  Letters  of  Administration  in 
England.  This  important  Act  removes  the 
juxosdiction  in  all  such  matters,  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  a  Special  Court  insti- 
tuted by  this  Act ;  cap.  79,  was  a  similar  Act 
for  Ireland. 

Cap.  83.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  Pre- 
ventifig  the  Sale  of  Obscene  Books,  Pictures, 
Prints,  and  other  Articles.  On  information 
given  upon  oath,  magistrates  may  issue  search 
warrants,  authorizing  the  use  of  force  in  the 
day  time,  in  order  to  search  the  suspected  pre- 
mises. 

Cap.  85.  To  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  in  England. 
This,  like  cap.  77,  removes  all  such  matters 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  a  Court  espe- 
cially appointed,  of  which  the  Judge  holds  the 
same  office  in  the  Probate  Court,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Chief  Judges,  and  the  senioi 
Puisne  Judges  of  the  Law  Courts,  may  sit  with 
kim ;  and  in  suits  for  annulling  marriage, 
applications  for  new  trials,  &c.,  they  must  b« 
heard  by  three  or  more  Judges,  the  Judge  of 
the  Probate  Court  being  always  one. 

Revenue,  72,334,062/.;  Expenditure  — 
Army,  20,811,242/. ;  Navy,  13,459,012/. ;  lur 
all  objects,  71,371,533/. ;  Debt»  834,722,963^. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce, 
122,066,107/. :  total  of  exports,  146,174,301/.; 
imports,  187,844,441/. 

Emigration — ^to  North  American  Colonieb, 
21,001;  to  the  United  States,  126,905;  to 
Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  61,248  ; 
to  all  other  places^  3,721  :  total,  212,875. 

Railway  Traffic:  Miles  open,  9,094 ;  numbe' 
of  passengers,  139,008,888;  traffic  receipttf, 
24,174,610/. 

Number  of  Paupers,  979,117. 

1858. 

Jan.  14.  An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  by  an 
explosion  of  hand  grenades.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  escaped  mihurt,  but  five  persons  were 
killed  and  about  sixty  wounded.  For  this 
attempt  five  persons  were  tried  and  convicted, 
of  whomtwo^  Orsini  and  Pieri,  were  gmlbtined 
at  Paris. 

Jan.  25.  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  of 
England  with  prince  Frederick  William  of 
in  the  Chapel  of  St  James's  Palace. 
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Jan.  31.  CSompletion  of  the  Uaneh  of  the 
Qreht  BaBtem  iteam-ship,  the  oommenoement 
haying  been  made  about  three  montha  pre- 
▼iousTy. 

Feb.  10.  The  blockade  of  Canton  raised. 

Feb.  22.  Lord  Pahnerston's  Cabinet  resigned, 
in  conseqiienoe  of  an  adverse  rote  (284  to  215) 
of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  proposed  by  BCr. 
Hilner  GKbeon,  expressing  rogret  that  her 
Ksjesty^s  goTemmenti  prerionsly  to  inviting 
the  Honse  to  amend  the  law  of  conspiracy,  had 
not  made  some  reply  to  the  despatch  recnved 
from  the  French  government  dated  Jan.  20th, 
1858.  On  the  retirement  of  viscount  Palmer- 
ston  the  earl  of  Derby  was  entmsted  with 
the  formation  of  a  Ministry.  The  new  Cabinet 
was  constituted  as  follows  : — Earl  of  Derby, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  marquess  of 
Salisbuxy,  President  of  the  Council;  lord 
Chelmsford,  Lord  High  Chancellor;  earl  of 
Hardwioke,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Rt.  Hon.  B. 
Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Rt. 
Hon.  Spencer  Walpole,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Home  Affairs ;  earl  of  Malmesbuxy,  Foreign 
Secretary ;  Rt.  Hon.  sir  B.  B.  Lytton,  Colonial 
Secretary;  major-general  Feel,  Secretary  for 
War ;  earl  of  Ellenborough,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control ;  Rt.  Hon.  sir  J.  S.  Faking- 
ton.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Rt.  Hon. 
J.  W.  Henley,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
lord  John  Manners,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Works. 

March  14.  A  prodamation  was  issued  by 
the  Governor-General  of  India  to  the  people  of 
Oude,  threatening  confiscation  of  the  lands  of 
such  talookdhars  as  do  not  &ubmit  to  the 
government.  This  proclamation  was  disap- 
proved by  lord  Ellenborough,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  publication  in 
this  country  of  his  despatch  to  the  governor- 
general  upon  the  subject  led  to  lord  Ellen- 
Dorough's  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet. 

March  15.  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Lords  the  correspondence  that  had  taken  place 
l>etween  her  Majesty's  government  since  ita 
accession  to  office  and  the  French  government, 
and  said  that  the  correspondence  had  con- 
cluded in  all  honour  and  good  feeling  on  both 
sides. 

March  80.  Conference  at  Shanghai  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  Gh-eat  Britain,  Fnince,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States.  The  reply  of  the 
Chinese  government  to  the  communications  of 
the  ambassadors  being  considered  unsatisfac- 
tory, it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  Tientsin. 

May  15.  Massacre  of  the  English  and  French 
Consuls,  and  about  20  other  Europeans,  at 
Jeddah,  the  port  of  Mecca. 

May  20.  Arrival  of  the  British  and  French 
expedition  at  Tien-tain,  after  having  captured 
the  Pei-ho  forts. 

May  26.  Treaty  of  Ticn-tsin  concluded  be- 
tween the  Chinese  government  and  Great 
Britain,  represented  by  the  earl  of  Elgin. 
Separate  treaties  with  the  Chinese  were  made 
by  France,  Russia,  and  America. 


July  28.  Jeddah  bombarded  hj  the  Brilkk 
ship  Oydopa,  and  again  on  the  5th  of  Avgnai. 

Aug.  5.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Oonnrl 
visited  the  emperor  Napoleon  at  Cherbong  on 
oocaiion  of  the  opening  of  the  N<^>oleQQ  D^b. 

Aug.  12.  The  earl  of  Elgin  landed  at  J«ddo» 
the  capital  of  Japan,  and  negooiated  m  fitvovr- 
able  treaty  with  the  Emperor,  which  waa  Bgned 
on  the  26th. 

Aug.  22.  Congratolatoiy  message  sent  bj 
queen  Vietoiia  to  president  Buchfuiaa  by  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  and  responded  to  in  a 
friendly  maimer  by  the  president  The  telo- 
graph  soon  ceased  to  transmit  meassges,  aad 
the  efforts  made  to  effect  a  communication  bj 
telegraph  between  the  opposite  shores  of  tlis 
AtlsAtie  have  been  unsuocessful. 

Sept.  1.  The  East  India  Company's  goven- 
ment  transfexred  to  the  Crown  by  Act  aS  Psr- 
liament,  which  was  announced  thronghoiit 
India  by  a  royal  proclamation  on  the  1st  of 
November. 

IvDiA. — On  the  2nd  of  January,  sir  Colin 
Campbell  defeated  the  rebels  at  Futtehghur,  and 
established  an  artillery  dep6t  there.  Chi  the  9th 
tiie  first  party  of  ladies  snd  children,  and  of 
sick  and  wounded  officers  from  Ludmow, 
arrived  at  Calcutta.  They  landed  under  a 
royal  salute  amid  the  cheering  of  sevefal 
hundreds  of  Europeans.  On  the  29th  Sangor, 
in  Central  India,  which  had  been  invested  bj 
the  rebels  for  upwards  of  six  months,  was  re- 
lieved by  sir  Hugh  Rose.  Mai«h  2.  Sir  Coliii 
Campbell  commenced  the  siege  of  Locknow, 
taking  possession  of  the  Di&ooaha  palace  aad 
park.  On  the  19th  Lucknow  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  the  rebels,  to  the  number 
of  50,000,  seeking  safety  in  flight.  On  the 
18th  of  April  the  garrison  of  Azimghur  was 
relieved  by  sir  E.  Logard.  On  tiie  18th  of 
May  sir  Hope  Grant  defeated  the  rebds  at 
Nawabgunge,  near  Lucknow,  and  on  the  2Srd 
the  strong  fortress  of  Calpee  was  takea  by  sir 
Hugh  Rose.  Om  the  19th  of  June  sir  Hugh 
Rose  re-took  Gwalior  from  the  rebels,  and  re- 
instated the  Mahanga  Sindia  in  his  capital  and 
possessions. 

LEGISLATION.    Skssion  21  &  22  Vzoioblb. 

Cap.  26.  An  Act  to  aboluh  the  Property 
Qua^fieationa  cf  Memhert  qf  ParliamaU. 
Repealing  all  the  Acts  requiring  a  property 
qualification  for  a  member  of  Parliament. 

Cap.  48.  To  wbttituU  one  Oath  for  tke 
Oaths  of  AUegiaJice,  Supremacy,  and  Ahjwr^ 
tion :  and  for  the  Relirf  of  her  Mqjedfs 
Subjects  profeuing  the  Jewish  Reliyiom,  Pre- 
serves the  form  of  oath,  allows  Quakers  to 
*' affirm"  instead  of  **8wear  ;*'  and  Jews  to 
omit  the  words,  *'  on  the  £uth  of  a  Christiaa.** 

Cap.  49.  To  provide  for  the  Relirf  of  Ur 
Majesty's  Subjects  professing  the  Jewish  Sdi' 
gion.  This  Act  admits  Jews  to  sit  in  Flarlim- 
ment,  but  they  are  restricted  from  presenting 
to  any  ecclesiastleal  benefice,  and  from  holding 
the  offices  of  Lord  ChanoeUor,  Lord  Lientenaal 
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ftf    Ireland,   or  High    Gommutioner    of   the 
Qeaanl  Aasemblj  of  the  Gharoh  of  ScotUnd. 

Gap.  90.  To  regulate  the  Qufoli/UtUiont  of 
PractUianen  in  Medidne  amd  Swrgery, 
Councils  are  appointed  to  examine  applicant! 
as  to  qualifications,  and  on  approval  thej  re- 
ceiTe  certificates  entitling  them  to  practise. 
The  Act  also  regulates  the  Boyal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  and  other  medical  colleges. 

Otp.  91.  To  enable  Jomt-Siock  Battking 
Companies  to  be  formed  on  the  Principle  of 
Limited  Liability,  Repeals  so  much  of  a 
former  Act  as  prevented  the  formation  of  such 
Oomi)anies;  but  only  on  condition  of  not 
issuing  notes  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Cap.  99.  To  provide  for  the  Government  of 
Briiuh  Columbia.  By  this  Act  British 
Columbia  was  constituted  a  distinct  colony. 

Cap.  106.  For  the  better  Govemmeni  of 
India,  This  Act  transferred  the  Qovermnent 
of  India  from  the  Board  of  Directors  to  her 
Mi^esty  with  a  new  secretary  of  state  for  its 
management. 

Revenue,  67,881,5182.  ;  Expenditure- 
Army,  14, 405, 850/.  ;  Navy,  10, 590,0002. ;  for 
aU  objects,  68,128,859Z. ;  Debt,  826,134,6402. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce, 
116,608,7562.  :  total  exports,  189,782,7792.  ; 
imports,  164,583,8322. 

Emigration — to  North  American  Colonies, 
9,704;  to  the  United  SUtes,  59,716;  to 
Australian  Colonies  and  New  ZoUand,  89,295  ; 
to  all  other  places,  5,257  :  total,  113,972. 

Amount  of  Gold  imported  from  Auitnlia, 
9,064,7632.  ;  toUl  imported,  22,793,1262.* 

Railway  Traffic  :  Bliles  open,  9,542  ;  number 
of  passengers,  139,193,699  ;  traffic  receipts, 
23,956,7492. 

Number  of  Paupers,  1,037,967. 

1859. 

Jan.  9.  The  Governor-General  of  India  pub- 
lished  decrees  constituting  the  Puigaub  a 
lieutenant-governorship^  and  ordering  the 
general  disarming  of  Upper  India. 

Jan.  25.  At  this  date  the  entire  pacification 
of  Oude  was  reported. 

Jan.  80.  Prince  Napoleon,  cousin  of  the 
emperor,  married  at  Turin  to  Princess  Clo- 
ihUde,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

Feb.  8.  Parliaaent  opened  by  the  Queen  in 
pnson. 

Ifar.  1.  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henley  stated 
to  the  House  of  Commons  their  reasons  for 
withdrawing  from  lord  Derby's  goremment  on 
aoooant  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
£nrm  Bill  proposed  by  the  Government. 

ICsr.  31.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Com* 
moos  on  the  government  Reform  Bill,  which 
had  continued  for  several  days,  terminated  in 
the  defeat  of  ministers  by  a  minority  of  880 
•gainst  291  rotei. 

April  18.  Tantia  Topee,  <me  of  the  Isadera 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  executed  at  Seepree  by 
lenteaoe  of  a  oourt-martiaL 


*  The  imports  of  bnUioa  were  not 
the  Custom  House  until  Nov.,  1867. 
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April  19.  Parliament  diMulved. 

June  7.  Queen  Victoria  opened  Parliament 
in  person.  On  the  addien  in  answer  to  the 
Queen's  Speech  the  ministers  were  left  in  a 
minority  of  13~the  votes  being  828  to  810~ 
and  in  consequence  resigned  the  c^ce.  Viscount 
PalmersUm  was  entrusted  with  the  formation 
of  a  new  Cabinet.  The  ministry,  as  arranged  by 
him,  was  as  follows : — Viscount  Palmerston, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  earl  Granville, 
President  of  the  Council ;  lord  Campbell,  Lord 
Hi^  Chancellor ;  duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Privy 
Seal ;  right  hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  right  hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Home  Affisirs ;  lord  John 
Russell,  Foreign  Secretary ;  duke  of  Newcastle, 
Colonial  Secretary ;  right  hon.  Sidney  Herbert, 
Secretary  for  War;  right  hon.  sir  C.  Wood, 
Seeretary  for  India  ;  duke  of  Somerset,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  right  hon.  E.  Card- 
well,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  earl  of 
Elgin,  Postmaster-General ;  right  hoo.  T.  M. 
Gibson,  President  of  Board  of  Trade ;  right 
hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  President  of  Poor  I^w 
Board ;  right  hon.  sir  George  Grey,  Chancellor 
of  the  Dndiy  of  Lancaster. 

June  25.  The  allied  forces  accompanying 
the  English  and  French  ambaasadors  to  the 
Chinese  court,  being  obstructed  in  their  pas- 
sage up  the  Pd-ho  river,  on  their  way  to  Pekin, 
attempted  to  force  their  way,  but  were  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  about  450  men. 

Aug.  13.  Parliament  prorogued  by  oommia- 
sion. 

Oct  80.  For  several  months  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  Building 
trades  of  the  metropoliB  continued  on  strike, 
their  demand  being  chiefly  for  the  establish- 
ment of  nine  hours  as  the  time  of  a  working 
day  :  much  distress  prevailed  in  the  fiunilies 
of  the  workmen.  Many  of  the  employers 
having  adopted  the  rule  of  payment  hj  the 
hour,  the  men  gradually  returned  to  work. 

Italy. — On  the  1st  of  January,  the  Empc- 
of  the  Frendi  at  his  new  year's  day  reception  Oh. 
the  foreign  ambassadars,  said  to  M.  de  Hubner, 
the  Austrian  representative ; — **  I  regret  that 
our  rdations  with  your  government  are  not  so 
good  as  they  were,  but  I  request  you  to  tell  the 
emperor  that  my  personal  feelings  for  him 
have  not  changed."  These  woris  reported  in 
the  newspapers  caused  a  great  sensation 
throughout  Burope.  On  the  10th  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  in  opening  the  PiedmooteseChamben 
in  Turin,  said :  **  The  horisonin  whidi  the  new 
year  rises  is  not  perfectly  serene  .  .  .  While 
we  respect  treaties,  we  are  not  «i— ««y*>  to 
the  ery  of  grief  which  reaches  us  from  so  many 
parts  of  Italy.'*  On  the  11th  of  Febniaij, 
Count  Cavour,  the  Piedmontese  Prime  Minister, 
in  a  speech  to  the  Turin  Chionber  of  Deputies, 
charged  Austria  with  assuming  an  offinsiva 
attitude  towards  Sardinia  by  placing  large 
bodiaa  of  troops  along  the  frontier.  On  the 
S7th  lord  Oowl^  arrived  at  Vienna,  as 
aa  envoy  froan  the  British  govtriunent,  witl 
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a  Tiew  to  mediate  between  the  Aastrian 
goTemment  on  the  one  hand,  and  Prance  and 
Sardinia  on  the  other.  Thia  miasion  was  nn- 
sneoessfnl.  On  the  1st  of  April  the  French 
goTemment  decided  to  send  an  army  of  60,000 
men  to  the  Sardinian  frontier.  On  the  19th 
the  Austrian  goTcmment  sent  an  ullimtUum 
to  the  Conrt  of  Torin,  requiring  Sardinia  to 
disarm  immediately,  and  to  disband  the  Italian 
Tolunteers.  Three  days  were  allowed  for  an 
answer.  Sardinia  rejected  this  nUimatvM, 
and  Oreat  Britain,  Pmssia,  and  Russia,  pro- 
tested against  the  conduct  of  Austria.  France 
proceed^  to  prepare  for  war.  Peaceful  rero- 
Intions  took  place  on  the  27th  in  Tuscany,  and 
on  the  31st  at  Parma,  prorisional  goremments 
being  formed  in  both  cases.  On  the  29th  the 
Austrian  army  crossed  the  Tidno.  On  the 
20th  of  May  the  French  and  Piedmontese, 
nnder  the  command  of  the  emperor  Napoleon 
and  Victor-Emmanuel,  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  Montebello.  On  the  27th  Garibaldi,  at  the 
head  of  the  Italian  Volunteers,  took  possession 
of  the  city  of  Como,  after  defeating  the  Aus- 
trians inscTeral  engagements.  On  the  30th  the 
emperor  of  Austria  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army  at  Verona.  On  the  Slst  the  Austrian 
army  was  defeated  by  the  Sardinians  at  Palestro. 
On  the  1st  of  June  the  French  troops  occupied 
Novara.  On  the  4th  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Hagenta,  in  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
commanded  the  Imperial  Guard  and  the 
Zouayes.  The  Austrians  were  defeated  with 
immense  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners. On  the  5th,  Milan  and  on  the  7th 
Pavia,  were  evacuated  by  the  Austrians.  On 
the  8tb  the  emperor  Napoleon  and  Victor-£m- 
mannel  entered  Milan  in  triumph.  On  the 
22nd  the  Austrian  army  retreated  across  the 
Mincio.  On  the  24th  the  battle  of  Solferino 
took  place,  in  which  the  Austrians,  170,000  in 
number,  were  commanded  by  the  emperor 
Francis-Joseph,  and  the  allied  French  and 
Sardinians,  numbering  about  150,000,  by  the 
emperor  Napoleon.  The  battle,  which  histed 
from  five  o*dock  in  the  morning  till  eight  at 
night,  was  attended  with  enormous  slaughter. 
An  armistice  was  agreed  to  on  the  8th  of  July, 
and  on  the  11th  a  personal  interriew  took 
place  at  Villafranca,  between  the  emperors  of 
France  and  Austria,  who  came  to  an  agreement 
as  to  the  terms  of  peace.  The  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  signed  at  Zurich,  on  the  11th 
November,  by  the  representatives  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Sardinia.  On  the  18th  of  No- 
Tember  GenenJ  Garibaldi  published  a  procla- 
mation to  the  Italians,  intimating  his  with- 
drawal from  the  service  in  consequence  of  the 
obstacles  placed  in  his  path  by  the  demands  of 
a  crafty  policy,  but  exhorting  the  Italians  to 
rally  round  Victor-Emmanuel. 

LEGISLATION.  Sbssioh  22  k  28  Viotoria 
Cap.  27.  An  Act  to  facilitate  Grants  of 
Zand  to  he  made  near  PojmUmt  Placet  for 
the  Ute  of  regtdated  Recreation  for  AdtJU^ 
and  as  Playgi'ounds  for  Children.    Enabling 


lands  giren  for  foch  pnrpotes  to  be  held  by 
trustees,  empowering  corporations  and  parishes 
to  grant  lands,  for  the  porehaae  or  main- 
tenance of  which  personal  property  of  not  mora 
than  1000/.  in  value  may  be  bequeathed. 

Cap.  34.  To  amend  and  explain  the  AtM 
of  the  ^  Geo.  JV.  xap,  129,  to  repeal  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Combination  of  Work' 
men,  and  to  make  other  Provision  in  lien 
thereof  Allows  workmen  to  nnite  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  their  wages  or  other 
matters,  peaceably  and  in  a  reasonable  manner, 
and  without  threat  or  intimidation,  direct  or 
indirect,  but  not  to  break  or  to  induce  another 
to  break  any  contract 

Cap.  56.  To  amend  (he  Ad  ^  &  ^  Wm, 
IV,  cap.  63,  relating  to  Weights  and  ifea- 
sures.  Imperial  standards  are  to  be  furnished, 
and  inspectors  appointed  in  counties  and 
towns,  who  are  to  examine  beama,  scales, 
weights,  and  measures  ;  false  ones  being  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  and  fine.  Owners  of  markets 
are  to  provide  such  articles  for  general  use, 
and  to  have  their  accuracy  tested  at  least  twice 
a  year. 

Cap.  66.  For  regul^ing  Measures  used  tn 
the  Sale  of  Oas,  A  general  Act  by  which 
inspectors  are  appointed,  and  meters  are  to  be 
examined  and  stamped,  and  no  meter  to  be 
considered  legal  unless  stamped. 

Bevenue,  65,477,284/.  ;  Expenditure — 
Army,  18,294,814/. ;  Navy,  9,215,487/.  ;  f^r 
all  objects,  60,147.914/.  ;  Debt,  823,934,880/. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce, 
130,411,529/.  :  total  exports,  155,692,795/.  ; 
imports,  179,182,355/. 

Emigration — to  North  American  Colonies 
6,689;  to  United  SUtes,  70,303  ;  to  Austra- 
lian Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  81,013;  to 
all  other  places,  12,427  :  total.  120,432. 

Amount  of  Gold  imported  from  Anstralia, 
8,024,566/,  :  toUl  imported,  22,297,698/.  ; 
exported,  18,081,139/. 

Eailway  Traffic  :  Miles  open,  10,002  ;  num- 
ber of  passengers,  149,807,148  ;  traffic  re- 
eeipis,  25,743,502/. 

Number  of  Paupers,  983,837. 

I860. 

Jan.  24.  Parliament  opened  by  the  Queen 
in  person.  The  speech  stated  that  a  con- 
ference of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  had 
been  proposed  with  reference  to  the  a£Eurs  of 
Italy,  but  the  conference  had  been  postponed  ; 
— whether  in  congress  or  in  separate  negotia- 
tion, her  msjesty  would  ''endeavour  to  obtain 
for  the  people  of  Italy  fineedom  from  foreign 
interference  by  force  of  arms  in  their  internal 
concerns.** 

Feb.  10.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  forward  his  budget,  which  included, 
among  other  measures,  an  extension  of  the 
licence  system  to  refreshment  houses  for  the 
sale  of  wines,  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on 
paper  and  numerous  other  artides,  with  the 
income-tax  at  sevenpence  in  the  pound  on 
incomes  between  100/.  and  160/.,   and  ten- 
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pence  in  the  pound  on  inoomes  above  1502.  a 
year. 

March  1.  Lord  John  Eassell  introduced 
a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
people  of  England  and  Wales.  Similar  Re- 
form bills  were  introduced  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

Feb.  12.  By  votes  recorded  on  the  11th  and 
12  th,  the  people  of  Tuscany  and  the  Romagna 
decided  on  annexation  to  Sardinia. 

Feb.  15.  General  rising  of  the  people  of 
Sicily  against  the  Neapolitan  government 

Feb.  24.  Treaty  between  France  and  Sar- 
dinia signed  at  Turin,  by  which  Savoy  and 
Nice  were  annexed  to  Prance. 

Iklay  1.  War  between  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  British,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  about  the  sale  of  some  lands. 

May  3.  Lord  John  EusseU's.  Beform  bill 
was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, after  being  debated  for  four  nights. 

May  16.  Garibaldi's  troops  defeated  those 
of  the  king  of  Naples  at  lioppo.  On  the  17th 
Garibaldi  issued  a  proclamation  announcing 
that  he  had  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the 
dictatorship  of  Sicily. 

May  21.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
motion  of  lord  Monteagle,  the  Paper  Duties 
Kepeal  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  193  votes  to 
104. 

May  22.  Garibaldi  defeated  the  Neapolitan 
forces,  and  on  the  27th  entered  Palermo.  On 
the  29th  the  ministers  of  the  king  of  Naples 
resigned  their  functions. 

June  1.  Armistice  agreed  to  between  Gari- 
baldi and  the  Neapolitan  troops  in  Sicily. 

June  11.  Lord  John  Russell  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  number  of  amendments  on  Uie  proposed 
Reform  bill  of  which  notice  had  heen.  given, 
and  the  lateness  of  the  session,  the  govern- 
ment bad  resolved  to  withdraw  the  bill. 

June  23.  The  Queen  reviewed  18,000  vo- 
lunteers in  Hyde  Park. 

July  5.  The  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
motion  of  lord  Palmerston,  passed  three  re- 
solutions in  vindication  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  against  the  recent  aggression  of 
the  Lords,  in  throwing  out  the  Paper  Duties 
Kepeal  Bill,  the  rejecting  of  which,  being  a 
money  bill,  was  not  within  the  province  of  the 
Lortls. 

July  9.  The  prince  of  Wales,  accompanied 
by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  embarked  at  Plymouth  on  a 
visit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States.  On 
the  18th  of  August  the  prince  was  at  Quebec. 
On  the  20th  of  September  he  entered  the 
United  States  on  his  way  to  Washington  to 
visit  the  president,  travelling  under  Uie  title 
of  baron  Renfrew.  On  the  15th  of  November 
he  landed  at  Plymouth  on  his  return  home. 

July  16.  Opening  of  the  fourth  annual  oon- 
gress  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress 
in  London,  when  the  Prince  Consort^  as  presi- 
dent, delivered  an  address. 

July  21.  Bngland,  Fnooe,  and  other  Euzo- 


pean  powers,  united  in  sending  an  expedition 
to  Syria  to  protect  the  life  and  property  of 
Europeans,  and  arrest  the  effusion  of  blood, 
in  the  conflicts  which  might  occur  and  were 
still  threatened  between  the  Druses  and  the 
Maronitee. 

Aug.  7.  The  Queen  reviewed  about  20,000 
volunteers  in  the  Queen's  Park,  Edinburgh. 

Aug.  20.  Fuad  Pasha,  the  commissioner 
sent  to  Syria  by  the  sultan,  caused  167  per- 
sons implicated  in  the  massacres  in  Syria  to 
be  executed  in  Damascus,  and  many  others  to 
be  sent  to  Constantinople  to  be  imprisoned  and 
put  to  hard  labour. 

Aug.  21.  The  Taku  forts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pei-ho  river  taken  by  the  British  and 
French  troops,  after  a  determined  resistance 
by  the  Tartars  forming  the  garrison.  The 
allies  proceeded  to  occupy  Tien-tsin,  the  am* 
bassadors  and  the  main  body  of  the  army 
going  on  towards  Pekin. 

Aug.  28.  Parliament  closed  by  commission. 

Sept.  7.  The  king  of  Naples  left  his  capital 
in  a  Spanish  ship  for  Gaeta.  (Garibaldi  entered 
Naples  on  the  8th,  accompanied  only  by  his 
stafE^  and  immediately  organized  a  government. 
On  the  9th  he  proclaimed  Victor- Rmmanuel 
king  of  Italy,  and  on  the  11th  handed  over 
the  Neapolitan  fleet  to  the  Sardinian  admiraL 

Sept.  29.  Ancona  capitulated  to  the  Sardi- 
nians. The  papal  army,  with  their  commander, 
general  Lamoricidre^  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war. 

Oct  1.  Garibaldi  defeated  the  Neapolitans 
in  the  battle  of  the  Yoltumo. 

Oct.  24.  Peace  concluded  between  (heat 
Britain  and  France  on  the  one  hand,  and 
China  on  the  other.  The  allies  were  repre- 
sented by  the  earl  of  Elgin  and  baron  Ghros ; 
China  was  represented  by  prince  Kung, 
brother  of  the  emperor.  On  the  5th  of 
November  the  idlied  forces  left  Pekin.  . 

Nov.  7.  The  king  of  Sardinia  entered  Naples, 
and  was  received  with  general  enthusiasm. 
On  the  9th  Ghuibaldi  retired  to  his  small  pro- 
perty on  the  little  island  of  Caprera. 

Dec.  13.  Death  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen, 
aged  77. 

Dec.  14.  Message  of  president  Buchanan  to 
the  United  States*  congress,  deprecating  the 
threatened  secession  of  the  Southern  states. 

Dec.  20.  Secession  of  South  Carolina  from 
the  United  States  of  North  America. 

LEGISLATION.  Sisbioh  23  k  24  Yioiorul 

Gap.  8.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating 
to  the  unlawful  Administering  of  Poieone. 
Administering  poisons  or  noxious  substances 
with  intent  to  injure,  aggrieve,  or  annoy,  is 
made  punishable  as  a  miademeanor  for  three 
years,  with  or  without  hard  labour ;  if  endan- 
gering life  or  causing  bodily  harm,  by  penal 
servitude  for  not  more  than  ten  nor  less  than 
three  years.  Persons  indicted  for  the  felony 
may  be  convicted  of  the  misdemeanor. 

Cap.  11.  To  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Eiidwfed  Sckoolt,     Frovides  iar  the  admis- 
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■ion  of  cbildren  of  ptrents  not  in  oommnnion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  where  not  ex- 
presnlj  reqoired  by  the  endowment. 

Cap.  27.  FofT  granting  to  Her  Majesty 
certain  DvHes  on  Wine  Licences  and  Re- 
freshment HotueSf  and  for  regulating  the 
licensing  of  Refreshment  Houses^  and  the 
granting  of  Wine  Licences.  Licences  for  the 
retailiug  of  foreign  wine  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises  to  be  granted  bj  the  oommissioners 
of  inland  revenue,  within  certain  limited 
hoars,  and  under  certain  regulations. 

Cap.  78.  To  place  the  EmptoymeiU  of 
Women^  young  Persontf  and  Children  in 
Bleaching  Work$  and  Dyeing  Works^  under 
the  Regulations  of  the  Factory  Acta. 

Cap.  84.  For  preventing  the  AdulteraHtm 
of  Arlielei  of  Food  or  Drink.  Articles  of 
food  adulterated  with  anything  prejudicial  to 
health,  subjects  the  seller,  if  aware  of  it^  to  a 
penalty  of  51.  Chemical  analysers  are  to  be 
appointed,  and  purchasers  may  have  a  sus- 
pected article  analysed  on  payment  of  a  fee 
varying  from  2«.  6d.  to  10«.  6d. 

Cap.  151.  For  the  Regulation  and  Inspec- 
tion of  Mines.  Forbids  the  employment  of 
boys  under  the  age  of  twelve,  or  not  under 
ten,  with  a  certificate  of  having  attended 
school  for  a  certain  period.  Penalties  are 
imposed  for  giving  false  certificates,  and  in- 
spectors are  appointed. 

Cap.  154.  To  consolidate  and  amend  the 
Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland, 
Several  acts  are  repealed,  and  fixtures  of  trade 
and  agriculture  erected  by  a  tenant  at  his  own 
expense  are  mode  removeable,  if  not  injuring 
the  freehold.  Comx>en8ation  is  to  be  made 
for  the  crops  or  manuring  the  land  on  the 
removal  of  the  tenant. 

Revenue,  71,089,669?.  ;  Expenditure- 
Army,  14,915,243?.  ;  Navy,  11,823,869/.  ;  for 
all  objecta,  69,502,289?. ;  Debt,  819,079,810?. 

Emigration — to  North  American  Colonies, 
9,786  ;  to  United  States,  87,500 ;  to  Austra- 
lian Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  24,302;  to 
all  other  places,  6,881  :  total,  128,409. 

Amount  of  GK)ld  imported  from  Australia, 
6,719,000?.  :  total  imported,  12,584,684?.  ; 
exported,  10,393,512?. 

Railway  Traffic  :  Miles  open,  10,433  ;  num- 
ber of  passengers,  163,483,572;  traffic  re- 
ceipts, 27.766,022?. 

Number  of  Paupers,  973,255. 

1861. 

Jan  1.  The  French  government  abolished 
the  passport  system  in  respect  of  British  sub- 
jects  travelling  in  Prance. 

Jan.  8.  President  Buchanan  received  com- 
missioners from  South  Carolina,  who  requested 
that  the  troofs  should  be  remov^  from  the  forts 
of  the  United  States  in  Charleston  Harbour. 
The  President,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  his  Cabinet,  refused  to  with- 
draw the  troops. 

Jan.   12.    Famine  in  north-western  India, 


owing  to  want  of  rain.  Beddei  moaejfniittd  hf 
the  government,  and  raised  by  subsmption  in 
Calcutta,  upwards  of  100,000?.  wia  traimutted 
from  London  and  Liverpool,  the  oontribntiooa 
of  the  people  of  Qreat  Britain  for  the  reUaf  oC 
the  starving  millions  of  the  Indian  riotttmnftiy. 
Feb.  4.  The  emperor  Napoleon,  in  opening 
the  French  Legislative  Chambwi,  invited  firea 
discnssion  on  the  topics  submitted  to  th«ir  eon- 
sideration,  and  intimated  that  tiie  newqiapen 
would  now  be  permitted  to  publish  the  debatei. 

Feb.  5.  Parliament  opened  hy  tha  Qoeea  in 
person,  who,  in  the  Bojal  speech,  expressed 
her  oonoem  at  the  unhappy  diffBreneea  whi^ 
had  arisen  between  the  States  composing  the 
North  American  Union,  and  her  hes^tfelt  wish 
that  these  difoenoes  might  be  rasoeptiUe  of  a 
satisfiietory  a^jnatmentL 

Feb.  14.  Gaeta  tnrrendered  to  the  Piedmon- 
tese  general,  daldini,  after  snfoing  aeverely 
from  the  prolonged  siege  and  bombardment. 
The  ex-king  and  queen  of  Naples  left  the  har- 
bour on  boijd  the  French  ship  Honette. 

Feb.  26.  Mr.  Bmoe  took  up  his  residence  at 
Pekin  as  British  plenipotentiary  at  the  Ghineae 
Court 

April  8.  The  decennial  census  of  Qreai  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  takoi  this  day. 

1  England  and  Wales  .     .     .  20,061,725 

2  Scotland 3,061,329 

3  Ireland. 5,764,543 

4  Islands  in  the  British  Seas  148,779 

5  Army,  Navy  and  Merchant 

Seamen 303,412 

Total    ....  29,834,788 

The  males  and  females  numbered  in  each  case 
as  follows:  (1)  9,758,852  males  and  10,302,873 
females;  (2)  1,447,015  m.  and  1,614,314  f. ; 
(3)  2,804,961  m.  and  2,959,582  f.  ;  and  (4) 
66,394  UL  and  77,385  f.  ;  the  total  consists  of 
14,380,634  of  the  one  sex,  and  14,954,154  of 
the  other. 

April  8.  Disturbances  in  Warsaw,  in  whidi 
in  a  few  days  about  a  thousand  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded  by  the  Russian  troops. 

April  15.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  forward  his  budget,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  rate  of  income-tax  from 
lOd.  to  9(2.  in  the  pound,  to  abolish  the  paper 
duties,  and  to  re-enact  the  existing  duties  on 
tea  and  sugar  for  one  year. 

April  15.  Proclamation  of  Mr.  linooln,  the 
new  president  of  the  United  States,  calling  out 
the  militia  of  the  several  states,  and  summon 
ing  an  early  session  of  congress,  to  meet  on 
July  4th. 

April  18.  At  Harper^s  Ferry  the  commis- 
rioners  of  the  Federal  government,  being 
pressed  by  a  superior  force,  destroyed  the 
armoury,  the  arsenal,  and  15,000  stand  of 
arms,  and  retired  to  Pennsylvania. 

April  29.  In  the  Houae  of  Lords  it  was 
stated  by  lord  Wodehouse  that  her  migesty's 
government  had  decided  not  to  intrude  advice 
or  counsel  on  the  govemment  of  the  United 
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States ;  but  tbai  lord  LjouMf  the  Briiiali  am- 
baaaador  at  Waahington,  had  been  inatracted 
to  express  on  every  fitting  occasion  the  earnest 
desire  of  her  majeaty'a  goTemment  that  the 
differenoea  between  the  North  and  the  South 
might  be  amieablj  arranged. 

April  29.  Jefieraon  Dajia,  president  of  the 
Oonfiederate  States,  sent  a  meaaage  to  the  Con- 
federate  oongreaa  reapecting  the  war  with  the 
Federal  States.  In  this  meaaage  he  announced 
that  a  permanent  constitution  of  the  Gon^e- 
rate  States  had  been  ratified. 

May  3.  Messages  from  the  Queen  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  intimated  her  majesty's 
sanction  to  a  marriage  between  the  princess 
Alice  and  prince  Louis  of  Hesse.  On  the  6th, 
Parliament  voted  to  the  prinoeas  Alice  a  dower 
of  30,000^,  and  an  annuity  of  6,0002. 

June  1.  Death  of  Count  GaTOur,  prims  mi- 
nister of  Victor-Emmanuel,  king  of  Italy. 

June  10.  Repulae  of  the  Federal  American 
troopa  by  the  Confederatea  at  Great  Bethel, 
between  Jamea  river  and  York  river. 

July  4.  The  Federal  American  Congreas,  in 
«xtraordinary  aeasion,  authorised  the  employ- 
ment of  500, 000  Volunteers,  and  voted  a  aupply 
of  500  million  dollara  to  cany  on  the  war. 

July  21.  The  Federal  army  beaten  by  the 
Clonfederatea  at  Bull*a  Run,  near  Manaaaaa 
Junction,  after  nine  houra'  aevere  fighting. 

Aug.  6.  Parliament  prorogued. 

Oct.  25.  Death  of  air  James  B.  G.  Graham, 
Bart,  aged  69. 

Nov.  8.  The  ''  Trent,''  West  India  maU 
steamer,  which  left  Havannah  on  the  7th,  waa 
boarded  by  the  **San  Jac'mto,"  United  Statea 
man-of-war,  commanded  by  captain  "VHlkea, 
and  four  passengers — ^Messrs.  Slidell  and 
Mason,  Confederate  commissioners  to  London 
and  Paris,  with  their  aecretariea — ^were  forcibly 
abducted,  the  commander  of  the  **  Trent"  and 
the  Admiralty  ai2:ent  in  charge  of  the  mail  ener- 
getically protesting  against  the  outrage,  which 
they  had  no  power  to  prerent. 

Nov.  30.  Earl  Kuaaeli,  aecretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs — baring  received  information 
on  the  27th  of  the  seizure  of  the  Confederate 
^ommissionera on  board  the  "Trent," — de- 
spatched instructions  to  lord  Lyona  to  demand 
the  reatoration  of  the  four  paaaengers  taken 
from  the  **  Trent"  by  captain  Wilkes.  On  the 
18th  of  December  the  first  draft  of  troops  was 
aent  off  from  this  country  for  Canada^  followed 
by  several  detachments  in  the  next  ten  days. 
<hi  the  27th  of  December,  Mr.  Seward,  the 
American  secretary  of  state,  informed  lord 
Lyons  that  the  four  prisoners  would  be  cheer- 
fully given  up  by  the  United  States  government^ 
which  had  not  authorised  or  sanctioned  the  aet 
of  captain  Wilkes  in  capturing  them.  Tl^y 
were  accordingly  giren  up  to  loid  Lyons  on  the 
2nd  <Kf  January,  1862,  a^d  sent  by  him  imme- 
diately to  England. 

Dee.  14.  Death  of  the  Prince  Conaori  at 
Wittdwnr  Caitle,  in  his  iSid  year. 


LEGISLATION.    SianoH  24  &  25  Viotorlb. 

Gap.  14.  An  Actio  grant  additional  facUi' 
ties  for  depotiting  SmaU  Savingi  at  Interest, 
with  the  security  of  the  Cfovemment  for  the  due 
Jtepaifment  thereof.  This  Aet  enables  a  di^- 
sitor  oi  any  amount  not  less  than  a  shilling  to 
deposit  his  aavinga  in  any  money-order  office, 
whloh  he  may  withdraw  from  any  other  office, 
and  which,  while  it  remaina,  receives  an  in* 
tereat  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Cap.  47.  To  facUitaU  the  Conttruetion  and 
Improvement  of  ffarhourtf  hy  authorizing 
Loans  to  ffarbour  <iuthoriiies,  to  aboliii 
Pasiing  ToUs^  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
diief  purposes  are  to  abolish  tolls',  unless  faci- 
lities are  afforded  to  equalise  the  dues  on  foreign 
ships  with  those  of  British,  and  to  abolish 
passing  tolls. 

Cap.  55.  To  amend  the  Laws  regarding  the 
Removal  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Contribution  of 
Parishes  to  the  common  Funds  m  Unions. 
Beduoes  the  power  of  removing  poor  persons 
to  a  residence  of  three  years  without  receiving 
parish  reliet  The  contribution  of  parishes  to 
the  common  fund  is  to  be  computed  on  the 
rental,  and  not  on  the  payment  to  its  own  poor. 
A  similar  Act  was  passed  for  Ireland.  (Cap.  76. ) 

Cap.  109.  To  amend  the  Laws  rdating  to 
Fisheries  of  Salmon  in  England.  This  ensures 
the  preservation  of  salmon  in  English  rivers  by 
many  detailed  precautions. 

Cap.  117.  To  place  the  Employment  of 
Women,  young  Persons,  Youths,  and  Children 
in  Lace  Factories  wnder  the  Eegvlation  of  the 
Factory  Acts. 

Gap.  133.  To  am^nd  the  Law  relating  to 
Agricultural  Drainage.  Enables  parties  to 
join  in  effecting  drainage  that  could  not  be  ac- 
complished by  indiriduals. 

Cap.  134.  To  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency.  Abolishes  the 
Courts  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy  and 
the  Court  of  Insolvency,  and  enacts  the  course 
of  procedure  before  new  judicatures. 

Berenue,  70,283,674i:  ;  Expenditure- 
Army,  18,018,896^. ;  Navy,  18,331,668^. ;  for 
all  objects,  72,792,0592. ;  Debt,  818,048,896;. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce, 
125,102,8142.  :  total  exports,  159,632,4981. ; 
imports,  217,485,0242. 

Emigration— to  North  American  Colonies, 
12,707  ;  to  United  States,  49,764  ;  to  Austra- 
lian Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  28,738  ;  to  all 
other  places,  5,561  :  total,  91,770. 

Amount  of  Gold  imported  from  Australia, 
6,331,2252.  :  total  imported,  12,168,9372.  ; 
exported,  11,288,8722. 

Bailway  Traffic  :  Miles  open,  10,869  ;  num- 
ber of  passengers,  173,773,818 ;  trsffie  re- 
ceipts, 28,565,3552. 

Number  of  Paupers,  1,019,539. 
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1862. 

Jan.  5.  Garibaldi  accepted  the  preBidenoy  of 
the  Rifle  Asaodation  of  Genoa,  and  adyiied  the 
members,  in  a  letter,  *'to  hasten  to  prepare 
themselTOB  to  take  up  arms,  for  the  moment 
was  approaching  when  they  would  hare  to  give 
fresh  proofs  of  tiielr  valour.** 

Feb.  28.  The  Greek  insurgents,  who  had  for 
some  time  held  possession  of  Nauplia,  capi- 
tulated to  the  Ghreek  Government. 

March  1.  The  earl  of  Elgin  arrived  at  Cal- 
cutta to  succeed  earl  Cazming  as  GoTemor- 
General  of  India. 

March  4.  President  Lincoln,  in  a  uesnge  to 
the  Federal  Congress,  proposed  a  plan  for  co- 
operation with  the  Slave  States  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  slayes  by  means  of  pecaniaiy 
compensation.  It  was  approTed  of  by  the 
House  of  BepresentatiTes  on  March  10,  by  88 
votes  to  31,  and  by  the  Senate^  on  April  8, 
by  32  rotes  to  10. 

March  8.  The  Merrimao,  Confederate  iron- 
clad war-steamer,  attacked  the  Federal  fleet  at 
Newport  News,  and  disabled  and  sunk  several 
vessels.  The  Monitor,  Federal  iron-dad  steamer, 
arrived  in  the  evening,  and  on  the  following 
day  maintained  a  dose  fight  with  the  Merrimao 
for  several  hours,  the  contest  ending  in  a 
drawn  battle. 

March  9.  A  meeting  of  300  Italian  ddegates 
held  at  Ghnoa,  at  which  Garibaldi  presided. 
On  the  12th  the  Provisional  Committee 
recdved  a  warning  from  the  Government  to 
be  calmer  in  tone,  or  the  authorities  might 
find  it  necessary  to  suppress  the  association. 

lHuKih.  21.  Garibaldi  recdved  at  Milan  with 
enthusiastic  cries  of  '*  Kome  and  Venice." 

March  25.  The  Pope  pronounced  an  allo- 
cution in  favour  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy.  At  the  same  time  the  canonization 
commenced  of  twenty-three  martyrs,  who  had 
been  put  to  death  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  lasted  till  June  8, 
and  was  attended  by  upwards  of  200  prelates 
and  about  6000  other  ecdesiastics. 

March  25.  The  Italian  Government  ordered 
the  amalgamation  of  the  southern  army,  con- 
nsting  prindpally  of  Garibaldi's  volunteers, 
with  the  regular  troop«. 

March  27.  The  prince  of  Wales  arrived  at 
Cairo.  He  subsequently  vidted  Jerusalem  and 
other  places  in  the  Holy  Land. 

April  6.  Battle  between  the  Federals  and 
Confederates  at  Pittsburg  Landing. 

May  8.  The  Tae-ping  rebels  in  China  de- 
feated with  great  loss.  On  the  21st  Ningpo  was 
taken  by  the  Imperialists. 

May  25.  The  Federal  American  troops,  under 
general  Banks,  defeated  at  Winchester  by  the 
Confederates,  who,  however,  had  to  abuidon 
Corinth  on  the  29th. 

June  19.  The  Federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  bill  confiscating  the  slaves  of 
rebels. 

July  1.  Marriage  of  the  princess  Alice  to 
prince  Louis  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 


July  10.  Freedom  of  the  dty  of  Londoa 
presented  to  Mr.  Peabody,  for  his  munificent 
gift  of  £150,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  d 
London. 

August  8.  A  proclamation  issued  bj  Gari- 
baldi, addressed  to  the  young  men  in  his  army, 
exhorted  them  to  be  ready  for  an  approaduag 
combat  against  ''arrogant  foreign  appreason." 
A  prodamation  from  Victor  Emmanuel  f6L» 
lowed,  warning  the  young  men  of  Italy  against 
being  led  into  a  dangerous  and  didoyal  eonna 
of  action  by  illadons,  '*  forgetful  of  the  duty  of 
gratitude  due  to  our  best  aUies.** 

August  20.  Garibaldi  took  poasesnon  of  tha 
town  of  Catania  in  Sicily.  On  the  21st  the 
Italian  Government  prodidmed  Sidlyin  a  state 
of  siege. 

August  25.  Garibaldi  landed  in  Gslabriv 
The  royal  troops  were  marched  against  him, 
and  on  the  29th,  after  a  skirmish  at  Aspre- 
monte^  in  which  he  and  his  son  Menotti  were 
wounded,  both  were  taken  prisonezs^  and  con* 
veyed  to  Speda. 

August  80.  The  Federal  American  army 
under  general  Pope  defeated  a  second  time  at 
Buirs  Run  by  the  Confederates.  General  Pope 
retured,  and  took  up  a  podtion  on  Arlington 
Hdghts,  near  Washington. 

Sept.  8.  At  this  date^  in  24  Poor-Law 
Unions  in  the  cotton  districts,  there  were 
140,165  persons  receiving  out-door  relief  at 
a  cost  of  7922/.  per  week.  The  pauperism  in 
these  districts  amounted  to  7*3  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population. 

Sept.  17.  The  Confedente  army  defeated 
by  General  M'Clellan  at  Antietam,  after  sevoal 
previous  encountere  in  which  it  had  been 
worsted,  and  forced  to  evacuate  Maryland,  into 
which  it  had  advanced. 

Sept.  22.  Preddent  Lincoln  issued  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  all  slaves  to  be  free  after 
Jan.  1,  1863,  whose  ownere  may  be  in  insur- 
rection against  the  Federal  Gh)vemment  at  that 
date. 

Oct.  5.  Riot  in  Hyde  Park  between  the 
adherents  of  the  Pope  and  the  sympathisers 
with  Garibaldi.  Several  persons  were  severely 
iiynred. 

Oct.  6.  The  King  of  Italy  publishes  a  decree 
of  amnesty  for  Garibaldi  and  his  associates  in 
the  recent  rising,  except  such  as  had  deserted 
from  the  royal  army. 

Oct.  13.  The  Prussian  Repreeentative  Cham- 
ber dosed  by  the  king  in  consequence  of  its 
refusal  to  vote  a  large  estimate  for  militaxy 
expenditure  proposed  by  the  military. 

Oct.  23.  The  Tae-pings,  in  China,  driven 
out  of  Kah-sing  by  the  Imperialists. 

Oct.  24.  Peaceful  revolution  in  Greeoe.  King 
Otho  had  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  a  provi- 
sional government  was  appointed. 

Nov.  7.  The  finandal  estimatee  of  Austria 
for  1863  were  laid  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  thus  practically  acknowledging  tha 
right  of  the  representatives  of  the  peoj^  ta 
control  the  finances  of  the  empire. 

Nov.  9.  An  address  sent  to  the  l^ogt,  nguii 


by  8S43  m«iDb«n  of  tlM  Itoliui  dargr,  pnjing 
him  to  pie  up  Borne  m  the  c&pital  of  the  new 
liiBgdum,  ud  to  reatora  peue  to  Italj. 

Nor.  23.  PriDce  Alfred  produmed  King  of 
Greece  at  AtheoH,  but  the  olioioe  docJined  bj 
tbe  British  GoTenment,  u  all  the  proteetiDg 
povcn  hftd  screed  that  none  of  their  fun  ilie* 
■bnuldaecept  the  ctdwd.  Bei«ceiTed  230,000 
TOtea  on  Feb.  3,  1S03. 

Dee.  20.  Pram  thie  date  the  dietreei  ia  th* 
MtlOQ  diitiicta  began  ilavl;  (o  decreaee.  Dp 
to  tbia  time  107,8301.  had  been  raind  foi 
its  relief  b;  the  Centnl  Relief  Fund,  and 
2^>;.b2df.b;  the  London  Uiuiion  Home  Fund. 
The  namber  of  penooB  on  the  relief  booki  vu 
273,000  at  the  time. 

LEGISLATIOIT.    Stsaioa  25  t  2S  Vinosix. 

Cap.  8.  To  prevent  the  Empkymnt  of 
Womtn  and  Childrtn  during  the  nig!il  u  cer- 
lain  operaliom  amneeled  vilk  Slaiehing  by  tA« 
opea-airproeett.  Thejarenotto  be  employed 
in  any  of  the  operations  of  dyeing,  blemching, 
or  Sniibiog,  between  eight  In  the  eTeniDg  and 
six  in  the  morning,  of  yam  or  cotton  oloth, 
lilk,  ifool,  or  flai,  or  any  miitore  of  them,  in 
any  bnilding  where  alcam,  water,  or  othtc 
mechanical  power  is  naed. 

Cap.  IS.  To  amad  the  Laaat  to  Whipping 
of  Juvenile  or  oiier  OfenderM.  The  number 
ofatrokes  i>  to  be  apecified,  and  if  the  offender 
be  nob  more  than  fourteen  years  old,  (hey  an 
not  to  exceed  twelve,  to  be  infiicted  with  a  biich 
rod.  In  Scotland  uo  one  above  (iiteen  is  to  be 
whippped  for  theft  or  oSencea  againit  property. 

Cap.  to.  To  carry  into  effect  tht  trtaig 
lOwtm  her  Mojeity  and  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  for  the  Suppreuion  of  the  Afrieaa 
Slave  Trade.  A  mutual  right  of  wareh  ii 
given  within  certain  limits,  the  tlaTea  ckptmed 
are  to  be  freed,  miied  courts  of  jmtic*  us  to  ba 
appointed,  the  otpUuns  and  crews  of  oondemDed 
lenela  are  to  be  giren  up  to  the  QoTerDment 
to  wbieh  they  belong,  u  iJao  inj  other  sulyecta 
tiiDnd  on  board. 

Cap.  43.  To  providt  for  the  Rlueation  and 
Mainttnance  of  Paapen'  CkUdren  in  etrtain 
SehooU  and  Inttitiiliom.  Guardians  are  em- 
powered to  send  children  from  the  Onion  to 
any  property  certified  school,  and  to  pay  for 
them ;  but  no  child  to  be  sent  without  the 
consent  of  its  parent,  unless  it  has  been  deserted 
«r  is  an  orpbao,  and  no  child  to  be  kspt 
agUDSt  its  will  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Cap.  53.  Tofacililatt  tht  proof  of  Title  to, 
and  lie  Conveganet  of.  Real  Ettattt.  This 
Act  is  almost  entirely  profesuonal,  but  it  esta- 
Uishes  a  registry,  and  the  regiitiatioa  is  a 
warranty  of  the  titles  except  in  eases  of  fraud. 

Cap.  fll.  P-yr  the  better  ManagtMtnt  of 
Bighmyt  in  England.  This  long  Act  gEvea 
permission  to  districts  to  form  a  Board  tor  the 
mansgement  of  the  road,  and  to  lery  a  rate 
CO  tha  oocDpiers. 

Gap.  88.  For  the  mf  I  keeping  of  Pelroleitn. 
Hot  mors  than  fbrty  gallons  nay  b*  kept 
vilhin  SHj  jirds  ot  a  dweUiag-hous*  withoat 
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■  lioenoa.  The  penally  for  tranagreuing  tha 
law  is  201.  a  day. 

C^p.  68.  For  amending  the  law  rttating  to 
CopyriglU  Ht  Worts  of  the  Fine  ArU,aitdfor 
reprening  lA<  eannuttton  of  Fraud  in  the 
production  and  tale  of  inch  tuorit.  The  Aot 
mainly  ums  at  represnng  the  reproduetioa 
of  inch  works  by  means  of  photography,  in 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  poaseoon  (^  the 
originals. 

Cap.  79.  To  amend  the  latct  relating  to 
Coat  Minei,  No  new  mine  is  to  be  opened 
from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  no  existing 
mins  to  be  worked  after  Jan.  1,  I86S,  with 
less  than  two  shafts,  well  separated  by  natural 

Cap.  SB.  To  amend  Ike  lav  relating  to 
Fnmdfiient  Marking  of  iltrchandiie.  Eracj 
person  selling  msrchandlse  with  forged  trad* 
marks  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  61. 
or  less  than  I  Os.  on  each  article  so  sold,  beaidea 
tliB  lalue  of  the  article  itselt 

Cap.  S3.  For  Sm^aaJdng  the  norA  tide  of 
lie  rivtf  TKama  from  Wettimmter-bridge  to 
Bladcfiiart-bridgt,  and  for  makiiig  «e> 
streets  u>  and  near  thereto.  This  marks  tbs 
oommaooemant  of  the  great  improremenla  that 
have  been  made  and  are  making  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames. 

Gap.  111.  For  the  Prevention  of  PoaMfig. 
CoastaUss  or  police  officers  ore  ampovsred 
to  search  any  person  suspected  of  ooming  bam 
any  land  where  he  may  haie  been  in  quest  of 
gam^  or  of  having  game  in  hia  possession,  w 
of  hsTing  agon  or  nets  for  tbe  taking  of  gama. 
If  any  such  are  found,  the  offender  to  be  taken 
before  jnatioe^  where  be  may  be  fined  61.,  with 
tba  forfeiture  of  the  game  or  such  iaatrnmanta 
for  procuring  game  as  may  be  found  in  his 


BcTenoe,  ti,t7i,iliL ;  Eip«tidHur«,  Army 

(Including  ordnance),  16,aM,S90f. ;  NsTy, 
12,BB8,M2t ;  for  all  pnrpowi,  72,782,05B(. 
In  this  year  commenced  an  eipenditore  for 
fbitJficaticns  which  is  not  included,  as  it  was 
provided  for  by  the  orsation  of  terminabl* 
aunnitiea. 

Exports  of  British  and  Iriah  Produce, 
123,982,2841.  Total  of  Sxporta,  lQ6,lSS,131i. 

Impoita,22S,71S,976I. 

EmigralJan — to  North  American  Coloniaa, 
lE,fi22  ;  to  the  United  Sutea,  58,708  ;  to  tha 
Anatnlitn  Colooiea  and  New  Zealand,  41,8tS ; 
to  other  plooea,  G14B:  total,  12I,2U. 

Gold  imparted  &oiu  Auatralia,  Q,701,T58{.; 
total  imported,  I8,903,70U. ;  exported 
ia,0Il,S63i. 

SailwayTioSo:  Hileaopen,ll,6Sl ;  nnmbai 
of  passengers,  180,4SS,727;  traffio  reaaipt% 
29,128,GS8f. 

Number  of  Faopen,  l,084,ejl. 


Jan.  9.  Tha  British  Legation  at  Bio  JaneJtv 
having  demanded  in  vhd  an  indemnity  for  the 

plooder  of  •  Bnliib  tibnI  wrecked  oa  tha 
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coast  of  Brazil,  and  also  an  apology  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  some  naval  offioera  who  were 
taken  not  in  uniform,  and  aocaaed  of  a  riot» 
caused  fire  Brasilian  merchant  yenels  to  be 
aeixed.  Thej  were  giren  up  on  an  undertaking 
to  pay  the  indemnity  to  be  settled  in  London  ; 
the  other  question  was  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Jan.  14.  The  Prussian  Chambers  opened 
their  session  at  Berlin.  The  King's  message 
stated  that  their  sanction  would  be  asked  for 
expenses  incurred  without  their  previous  sanc- 
tion, and  hoped  that  a  mutual  good  under- 
standing might  be  arrived  at  On  the  22nd 
an  address  was  prepared  and  carried  after 
several  days*  debate,  complaining  that  ''the 
ministers-  had  carried  on  the  administration 
against  the  constitution,  and  without  a  legal 
budget**  During  the  debate  the  Prime 
Minister,  count  von  Bismark,  said,  ''  the 
Prussian  ministry  is  quite  difilerent  from  the 
English.  The  latter,  call  it  what  you  will, 
is  only  the  ministry  of  the  parliament,  but  we 
are  the  ministers  of  the  King.*' 

Jan.  22.  Tlie  insurrection  in  Poland  com- 
menced, in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  its  being 
discovered  that  the  conscription  taking  place 
in  Warsaw,  instead  of  being  carried  out  on  the 
usual  plan,  was  used  to  remove  all  the  young 
men  of  education  suspected  of  liberal  tenden- 
cies. The  young  men  withdrew  to  the  woods, 
provided  themselves  with  arms,  and  prepared 
for  resistance.  The  insurrection  rapidly  spread: 
detached  parties  of  Russian  soldiers  were  killed; 
the  railways  were  broken  up,  the  telegraph 
wires  cut ;  and  dividing  themselves  into  small 
parties,  the  insurgents  were  frequently  suceess- 
ful  in  defeating  detachments  of  Russian  troops 
sent  agidnst  them. 

Feb.  8.  The  King  of  Prussia  replied  to  the 
address  of  the  Lower  Chamber,  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  people  to  control 
the  financial  expenditure  through  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

March  7.  The  princess  Alexandra  landed  at 
Gravesend,  and  was  married  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  on  the  10th. 

Alarch  18.  Langiewicz,  the  principal  leader 
of  the  Polish  insurgents,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed dictator  on  the  10th,  after  two  success- 
ful encounters  with  the  Russians  on  the  16th 
and  17th,  was  attacked  by  them  at  Zagoseie, 
and  defeated  after  a  desperate  contest.  The 
insurgent  force  was  dispersed,  but  Langiewics 
and  some  of  his  adherents  escaped  across  the 
Austrian  frontier  into  Galicia.  They  were 
there  disarmed  and  Imprisoned  at  Cracow. 

March  18.  Prince  William  George  of  Den* 
mark  was  elected  King  of  Greece  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  proclaimed  under  the 
title  of  George  the  First,  France  and  England 
approving  of  the  choice. 

March  31.  The  French  entered  Puebia  after 
a  bombardment  of  four  days.  The  citadel,  with 
the  whole  town,  surrendered  on  May  17. 

April  3.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  left  Con- 
■tantinopla  on  a  visit  to  "Egjp^    He  arrived 


at  Alexandria  on  tht  8tb,  whan  he  daelared 
that  he  came  bat  as  a  guoiit,  but  he  had  pre- 
viously declared  his  disapproval  at  tlie  large 
grant  of  land  to  the  Sues  Canal  Company,  and 
had  forbidden  forced  labour. 

April  7.  Great  Britain,  Fraaoe^  aad  Austem 
sent  separate  notes  to  St.  Petersboig,  remaa- 
strating  against  the  omeltiee  piaetiaed  hj 
Russia  in  Poland.  On  the  14th  Prince  Gort- 
sehakoff  replied,  ascribing  the  revoll  to  the 
revolutionaiy  principles  with  which  Europe  waa 
infested,  and  that  in  England  was  orguuwad  the 
oonspiraqy  whieh  was  armed  abroad  to  keep  np 
disorder  in  the  empire. 

April  16.  The  German  Federal  Diet  debated 
on  Uie  ordinance  of  the  King  of  Denmazk  of 
March  80,  by  which  he  gave  a  oonstitutioa  to 
all  his  European  dominions  ezehisive  of  the 
members  of  the  Confederation,  and  by  which 
Holstein  waa  to  have  an  independent  anny, 
and  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  general  burdoiSL  The  Diel  woold  not 
recognize  it,  and  protested  against  the  assamp- 
tion  of  the  King  that  the  Diet  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  qnestion  of  the  Dnehiee. 

April  22.  Prince  Christian  of  Denmaxk  an- 
nounced that  he  accepted  the  erown  of  Graeee 
for  his  son  George  ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark 
informed  the  Riguaad  that  the  ordinance  of 
March  80  had  been  opposed  by  the  Greai 
Powers  of  Germany,  but  that  he  shonld  penist 
in  his  adoption  of  it. 

April  22.  An  earthquake  at  Rhodes  by 
which  2000  houses  were  destroyed,  killing  and 
injuring  some  thousands  of  its  inhs^tanta. 

May  12.  Radama,  King  of  Madagascar, 
assassinated,  and  his  widow  proclaimed  Queen. 

May  26.  Herat  captured  by  Doet  Mohammed 
Khan  of  Afghanistan,  who  died  on  Jane  9, 
after  which  the  saooession  was  oonteated  by 
his  sons. 

June  10.  General  Forey  with  the  French 
army  entered  the  city  of  Mexico ;  they  were 
received,  as  was  stated,  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  President,  Juarez,  retired  to  San  Juan 
Potosi. 

June  18.  The  King  of  the  Belgians^  by  his 
award  in  the  case  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 
British  naval  officers,  declared  that  there  was 
no  intentional  o£fence  given  by  the  Brasiliana. 

June  24.  After  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer lasting  three  days,  the  case  of  the 
Alexandria^  seised  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  for  an  infringement  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Acts,  was  decided  in  £avoar  of  the 
defendants  and  against  the  seixure. 

July  1,  2,  and  3.  Battle  of  GeUyebarg,  in 
which  the  Confederates  fuled  to  defeat  the 
Federals,  and  were  forced  to  retire  on  the  4th. 
On  the  same  day  Fort  Hudson,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, after  a  long  mege  was  •arrendered  to  the 
Federals. 

July  15.  An  insarreetion  broke  out  in  New 
Zealand,  near  Auckland.  On  the  17th  general 
Cameron  had  an  action  with  a  lai^ge  focee  of 
the  natives,  who,  availing  themselvia  of  zifle 
pit%  fought  desperately,  bat  were  deteted 
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great  loss.  On  the  22nd  the  natire  wtUemeBt 
of  Kiri-Kiri  was  attacked,  and  taken  after  a 
Tigorous  defence.  From  this  time  the  natires 
wonld  not  meet  the  Britiah  in  the  field,  but 
throngh  Jnly  and  Angnst  oontinned  to  niTage 
the  proTince.  The  colonists  rose  in  their  own 
defence,  and  within  a  few  weeks  had  4000 
Tolnnteera  and  militia  nnder  arms. 

Jnly  20.  Mexico  proclaimed  as  an  em|ure  by 
an  Assembly  of  Notables,  with  the  archdnke 
Maximilian  as  Emperor.  A  deputation  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  him  and  tender  the 
crown. 

Aug.  15.  In  September,  1862,  Mr.  Richard- 
•on  had  been  murdered  in  Japan  by  the  at- 
tendants  of  the  prince  of  Satanma,  and  as  no 
satisfaction  oonld  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
Japanese  authorities,  admiral  Kuper  had  been 
sent  with  a  British  squadron  to  reduee  the 
prince's  fortified  port  of  Eagosima.  On  this 
day  the  bombardment  commenced,  which  was 
▼igOTOusIy  replied  to ;  but  in  two  days  the 
fort,  the  palace,  the  arsenal,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  town  were  reduced  to  mini,  and  three 
•team'Tessels  destroyed.  The  British  losa  was 
two  captains  and  eleren  seamen  killed,  and 
thirty-nine  wounded. 

Aug.  17.  The  Frankfort  Congress  of  Princes 
assembled  at  the  desire  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria  to  consider  of  a  plan  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution  of  Qermany. 
Prussia  declined  to  appear.  On  Sept.  1  it  was 
terminated  without  any  result,  although  the 
emperor  hoped  that  a  second  Congress  would 
be  more  satisfiictory. 

Sept.  3.  A  body  of  700  Poles  under  Lelewel 
attacked  a  much  superior  force  of  the  Russian 
army,  who  were  compelled  to  retreat,  although 
the  Poles  had  100  men  killed.  On  the  6th 
another  battle  was  fought^  Lelewel  was  killed, 
and  the  insurgents,  after  a  gallant  defence,  had 
to  fly  for  refuge  into  Qallda. 

Sept.  7.  Prince  Gorts^akoff  rejected  the 
proposal  of  France  for  a  conference  respecting 
Poland,  the  welfare  of  which,  he  said,  was,  in 
common  with  all  his  other  dominions^  the 
object  of  the  Czar's  doToted  solicitude. 

Sept.  23.  The  Ionian  Anembly  Toted  in 
favour  of  uniting  themselres  to  Ghreeoe,  thanked 
Queen  Victoria  for  surrendering  the  Protector- 
ship and  for  the  benefits  conferred,  and  the 
other  Powers  also  for  their  ready  ooneurrence 
in  the  surrender,  but  declined  the  peeuniazy 
•tipulations. 

Oct.  30.  The  King  of  Greece,  after  having 
Tisited  France  and  England,  arzlTed  at  Athens^ 
^ere  he  was  enthusiastically  reoeiTed. 

Not.  4.  The  Empezor  of  the  French  /d- 
dretsed  the  Soyereigns  of  Europe,  proposing  a 
general  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  question*  now  agitating  their  people^  and 
thus  avoiding  war.  It  waa  declined  on  the 
part  of  England  by  earl  Russell  as  leading  to 
no  practically  good  result;  and  by  Antria, 
unless  with  a  stipulation  that  there  should  be 
BO  territorial  alterations  adopted.  The  projeel 
vas  then  abaadonod.    On  tho  5tli  the  Fraidi 


Chambers  were  opened  by  the  emperor  who 
announced  the  sending  of  the  proposal  for  a 
Congress^  congratulated  them  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  on  the  success  of  the  armies 
in  Mexico  and  Cochin  China,  and  adluded  to 
the  distressing  position  of  Poland. 

Not.  6.  Czaschkowski,  who  hadmaintuned 
a  desultoiy  war  against  the  Russians  in  the 
goremment  of  Radom  in  Poland,  was  defeated 
on  this  day,  his  force  dispersed,  and  himself 
taken  prisoner,  but  he  died  of  his  wounds 
within  a  few  days. 

Not.  15.  Frederio  YL  King  of  Denmark, 
^ed  aged  5(s  ftod  was  succeeded  by  Christian 
IX.,  the  fkther  of  the  princess  of  Wales  and  of 
the  King  of  Greece,  in  Tirtue  of  a  treaty  signed 
in  May,  1852,  by  which  the  princess  Chris- 
tiana and  the  prinoe  of  Holstein-Augustenburg 
resigned  their  claims  in  his  favour  for  a  pecu- 
niary consideratioD,  in  order  to  avoid  a  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  The  treaty  was  signed 
on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia.  On  the  17th  the  young 
duke  of  Holstein-Augustenburg  ekdmed  the 
Duehy,  announcing  that  his  father,  who  was 
still  alive^  could  not  sell  his  rights,  and  his 
daim  was  admitted  by  the  Frankfort  Diet, 
but  his  representative  was  not  admitted  to 
sit. 

Dec.  8.  At  Santiago,  in  Chili,  on  the  last  even- 
ing of  a  long  festival,  in  honour  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  in  the  church  de  laCompania  (a 
Jesuit  church)  some  of  the  muslin  drapery  of  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  caught  fire.  The  interior 
of  the  church,  with  the  roof,  was  chiefly  of 
wood ;  there  was  but  one  available  exit,  and 
this  was  at  once  rendered  impassable  by  the 
rushing  crowd  who  choked  the  passage,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  2000  corpses,  mostly  females^ 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  congregation 
inclosed  within  that  fiery  fhmaoe.  Some  ef 
the  priests  subsequently  preached  that  all  who 
there  died  were  martyrs,  but  the  government 
forbade  any  building  to  be  erected  on  the  site. 

Dec  24.  The  Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops, 
acting  nnder  the  orders  of  the  Frankfort  Diet, 
marched  into  Altona,  and  took  possession  of  it 
"without  prejudice  to  the  only  temporarily 
suspended  rights  of  the  sovereign."  The  Danish 
forces  withdrew  without  offering  any  opposi- 
tion. 

LEGISLATION.   SumoR  26  k  27  Yioxobul 

Cap.  18.  For  the  Protection  of  eertttin 
Oardetu  in  Ornamental  Qrounds  in  Oiiies  and 
Boroughs,  Where  land  has  been  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  and  where  trustees  or 
other  authorities  neglect  to  keep  it  in  proper 
order,  this  Act  enables  the  governing  corpo- 
rations of  the  place  to  take  possession,  and  a 
rate  may  be  imposed  for  its  doe  nudntenanee. 

Gap.  14.  To  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Po&t^(^fiee  Banh,  This  Act  provides  that 
BOB^s  deposited  in  the  Post-office  Savings 
Bank  at  one  place  may  be  transfiorred  at  the 
desire  of  the  depositor,  so  as  to  be  paid  at  any 
other  Mfingp  bank,  aad  abo  for  the  traas* 
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ferenoe  of  the  deposits  of  the  former  layiDgs 
banks  to  the  Post-office  SsTings  Banks. 

Gap.  27.  To  amend  the  Law  relcUing  to 
Marriagee  in  Ireland,  The  details  of  the 
forms  to  be  observed  in  the  ciril  celebration  and 
registration  of  Protestant  marriages  in  Ireland. 
Cap.  90  does  the  same  for  Roman  Catholic  mar- 
riages ;  and  cap.  11  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  registrar-general  and  assistants,  for 
the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  Ire- 
land. 

Cap.  41.  To  amend  the  Law  respecting  ike 
Liabiliig  of  Innheeper»f  and  to  prevent  certain 
Frauds  upon  them,  No  innkeeper  is  to  be 
liable  to  any  guest  for  the  loss  of  property,  or 
injury  to  goods  (except  horses  or  other  Uto 
animals,  or  carriages)  to  a  greater  amount  than 
80^.,  utdeas  expready  deposited  with  the  said 
innkeeper. 

Cap.  44.  For  the  further  eeeurity  of  the  Per- 
sons  of  her  Majestjfs  SviQeds  from  Personal 
Violence,  In  awuiiing  punishments  for  robbezy 
committed  with  Tiolence,  the  Court  may  order 
any  convicted  male  offender,  in  addition  to  other 
punishment,  to  be  twice  or  thrice  privately 
whipped  ;  if  under  16,  a  birch  rod  to  be  used, 
and  the  strokes  not  to  exceed  twenty*five  ;  if 
above  that  age,  the  strokes  not  to  exceed  fifty, 
and  the  exact  number,  with  the  iostrument  to 
be  used,  to  be  stated  in  the  sentence. 

Gap.  52.  To  further  extend  and  maJce  eom^ 
pvlsory  the  practice  of  Vaccination  in  Ireland. 
Within  six  months  from  the  time  of  birth  every 
child  is  to  be  vaccinated,  under  a  penalty  of 
10s.  for  neglect  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 
Begistrars  are  appointed,  and  the  vaccinator  is 
to  be  paid.  A  similar  Act  (cap.  108)  was  passed 
for  Scotland,  but  the  penalty  for  neglect  is  here 
20s. 

Cap.  70.  To  facilitate  the  execution  of 
Public  Works  in  certain  manufacturing  dig- 
tricta  ;  to  authorise  for  that  pwrpote  Advances 
of  Public  Money  to  a  limited  amount  upon 
Security  of  Local  Rates ;  and  to  shorten  the 
period  for  the  adoption  of  the  Local  Oovem- 
ment  Act,  1858,  in  certain  cases.  Numbers  of 
the  labouring  and  manufacturing  classes  still 
remaining  out  of  employment,  the  Loan  Com- 
missioners are  authorised  to  advance  sums  not 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  more  than  1,200,000/. 
to  such  Local  Boards  as  may  wish  thus  to  effect 
sanitary  or  other  woxks  of  public  improvement. 
No  sum  advanced  to  exceed  one  year's  rateable 
value  of  the  district  to  be  improved. 

Cap.  124.  For  the  more  ^ectual  condensa* 
tion  of  Muriatic  Acid  6as  in  AJJcaU  Works, 
All  works  for  the  manufacture  of  alkali  are  by 
this  Act  compelled  to  take  measures  for  con- 
densing and  preventing  the  diffusion  of  the 
destructive,  gas  that  might  escape.  Inspectors 
aie  appointed  to  see  that  effective  means  are 
used  under  penalties  of  not  exceediog  502.  for 
a  first  offence,  and  1002.  for  every  subse- 
quent offence.  The  owner  to  be  proceeded 
against  in  the  first  instance,  but  if  it  be  proved 
that  the  offence  was  committed,  without  his 
knowledge^  by  a  servant,  he  may  be  proceeded 


agunst     No  alkali  works  are  to  be  opened 
until  roistered  with  the  inspector. 

Revenue,  70,008,5012.;  Expenditure  ~ 
Army,  16,204,7902. ;  Navy,  11,870,5882.  ;  for 
aU  objects,  69,802,0082.  ;  Debt,  817,£;59,823{. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Prodnos^ 
146,602,8422. ;  total  of  exports,  196,902,4092. 

Imports,  248,919,0202. 

Emigration — to  North  American  Colonifls^ 
18,088;  to  the  United  Stotes,  146,818;  to 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand, 
58.054 ;  toother  places,  5,808  :  total,  228,758. 

Amount  of  Gk)ld  imported  from  Australia, 
5,995,8682.;  total  imported,  19,142,6652.; 
exported,  15,808,2792. 

Bailway  IVaffio :  miles  open,  12,822 ;  num- 
ber of  passengers,  204^699,466 ;  traffic  receipt^ 
81,156,8972. 

Number  of  Paupers,  1,329,186. 

1864. 

Jan.  8.  The  Princess  of  Wales  gave  birth  tt 
a  son,  who  was  baptised  on  March  10  as  Albeit 
Victor  Christian  Edward. 

Jan.  81.  The  proposal  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
that  the  troops  of  the  (3erman  ConfiBderation 
should  bo  restricted  to  the  occupation  of  Hoi* 
stein,  and  should  not  interfere  with  Schleswig; 
having  been  rejected  in  the  Diet  at  FrankfENrt 
by  ten  votes  to  five,  the  tvro  Powers  annonnoed 
that  they  should  take  the  matter  into  timr 
own  hands,  as  parties  to  the  treaty  ci  1852, 
and  they  summoned  Denmark  to  annul  the 
constitution  by  which  Schleswig  had  been  in- 
corporated into  the  kingdom.  Dounark  applied 
fi>r  time  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Rigsnad, 
which  was  refused,  and  marshal  Wrmngel,  at 
the  head  of  70,000  men,  summoned  general  do 
Aleza  to  evacuate  Schleswig^  to  which  the  reply 
was  that  he  was  ordered  to  defend  it. 

Feb.  12.  The  King  of  Ashantee  having  made 
war  on  the  Fantees  (an  African  territory  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  at  Cape  Coast), 
who  had  refused  to  give  up  two  fugitives 
claimed  by  him,  governor  Pine  ordered  a  force 
to  be  marched  to  repel  and  punish  the  Ashan- 
tees.  The  wet  season  set  in  much  earlier  than 
was  anticipated,  and,  without  seeing  an  enemy 
or  firing  a  shot,  the  foroe  of  above  1200  men, 
chiefly  coloured  men  officered  by  Europeans^ 
were  prostrated  by  fever.  The  loss  by  deaths 
independent  of  the  suffering,  was  fisaiful,  and 
the  remains  of  the  expedition  were  ordered  to 
return.  The  affiiir  gare  rise  to  a  aharp  discus- 
sion in  Parliament  on  June  17. 

Feb.  25.  The  four  Italians,  who  were  ar- 
rested on  the  previous  Dec.  29,  charged  with  an 
intention  of  assassinating  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  were  this  day  tried  in  Paris.  Thoir 
names  were  Greco^  Imperatori,  Trabuco^  and 
ScaglionL  Greco  and  Trabuoo  stated  that  tho 
money,  the  explosive  bombs,  and  the  weapons 
had  been  funushed  by  Mariini  (who  in  Lon- 
don denied  it).  The  other  tvro  pleaded  that 
they  had  been  drawn  into  the  oonspiraoj.    AU 
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were  found  giiilty.  Greco  and  Trabnco  were 
B^nteDced  to  transportation;  Imperatori  and 
Scaglioni  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment. 

March  10.  Maximilian  II.,  King  of  Bavaria, 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lndwig  II. 

March  11.  At  nearly  midnight  the  town  of 
Sheffield  and  its  neighbourhood  was  OTer- 
wbelmed  by  the  bursting  of  the  large  water 
reservoir  at  Bradford.  Within  the  space  of 
two  or  three  hours  250  human  beings,  from 
the  man  of  eighty  to  the  baby  in  arms,  were 
drowned  in  their  beds,  or  in  the  attempt  to 
escape,  or  crushed  beneath  the  falling  dwell- 
ings. The  destruction  of  property  was  im- 
mense. 

March  16.  The  King  of  Dahomey  defeated  in 
an  attack  on  Abeakutah,  with  a  loss  of  1000 
killed  and  2000  taken  prisoners. 

April  3.  Garibaldi  landed  at  Southampton, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
On  the  11th  he  made  his  entry  into  London, 
amid  an  immense  crowd,  and  took  up  his 
abode  with  the  duke  of  Sutherland  at  Stafford 
House. 

April  14.  The  Chincha  Islands,  of  which 
the  gnano  had  been  pledged  for  the  security  of 
the  Peruvian  public  debt,  seized  by  a  Spanish 
squadron. 

April  18.  The  Prussians  captured  Dybbol  by 
assaalt,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  two  months. 
The  Danes  in  their  resistance  lost  nearly  6000 
men,  killed,  woanded,  or  taken  prisoners  ;  but 
they  succeeded  in  removing  the  greater  part  of 
their  force  to  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Alsen, 
after  which  the  bridge  was  destroyed.  The 
loFs  of  the  Prussians  was  estimated  at  2000 
killed  and  wounded. 

April  2^.  A  conference  on  Danish  affiiirs 
commenced  in  London,  attended  by  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  France,  Bussia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  German  Confedera- 
tion. The  representatives  of  Great  Britain  were 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  earl  Bnssell. 

April  27.  Three  tribes  of  Caucasians,  having 
been  subdued  by  Bussia,  commenced  leaving 
the  country  to  the  numbn-  of  300,000,  to  take 
refuge  in  Turkey.  Through  the  want  of  means 
of  conveyance  to  Trebizond,  numbers  perished 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  others  arriving 
at  Trebizond  in  crowded  ships,  in  greater 
crowds  than  were  expected,  and  insufficient 
means  having  been  prorided  for  their  trans- 
port to  places  of  permanent  settlement,  fever 
and  small-pox  broke  out,  and  occasioned  an 
enormous  loss  of  life  before  their  removal  oould 
be  effected. 

May  6  to  10.  General  Grant  having  ad- 
vanced to  attack  general  Lee,  preparatory  to 
the  further  advance  upon  Kichmond,  the  fight- 
ing was  continued  from  the  Friday  till  Tuesday, 
the  struggle  on  the  last  day  having  lasted  for 
fourteen  hours.  General  Lee  maintained  his 
position,  but  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  terrifia 
On  Thursday  the  12th,  the  Federals  again  at- 
tacked genend  Lee  at  Si>ottsylvania,  where  he 
had  taken  up  a  strong  position.  Here  the 
Federals  claimed  the  advantage^  as  they  cap- 


tured some  cannon  and  took  some  prisoners, 
but  the  loss  of  life  was  great,  '*the  men  on 
both  sides  falling  like  grain.**  On  the  20tb, 
baring  been  strongly  reinforced,  finding  he 
could  not  dislodge  general  Lee  from  his  posi- 
tion, general  Grant  made  a  fiank  movement, 
and  gained  a  position  south  of  the  North  Anna 
river,  where  he  was  furiously  attacked  by  tho 
Confederates,  but  maintained  his  ground. 

June  19.  The  Alabama,  a  Confederate 
steamer  which  had  inflicted  enormous  loss  on 
the  Federal  commerce,  was  on  this  day  met, 
on  leaving  Cherbourg,  by  the  Federal  turret- 
armed  frigate,  the  Kearsage.  After  an  en- 
gagement lasting  for  about  an  hour,  the 
Alabama,  in  a  sinking  state^  made  for  the 
French  coast,  which  she  was  unable  to  reach. 
Captain  Semmes,  with  a  portion  of  the  crew, 
was  picked  up  by  an  RngUsh .  steam-yacht, 
and  landed  at  Soutiiampton. 

June  25.  William,  King  of  Wftrtemburg,  died, 
aged  83,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Charles. 

June  25.  The  London  Conference  on  Danish 
affiurs  held  its  last  sitting,  Denmark  and  the 
German  Powers  alike  rejecting  the  proposals  of 
the  neutral  mediators. 

June  26.  The  Prussians  attacked  and  took 
the  isle  of  Alsen. 

July  19.  Nanking  stormed  and  captured  by 
the  Imperialists,  aided  by  a  disciplined  force 
under  major  Gordon.  The  two  chief  leaders 
of  the  Taepings  surrendered  to  major  Gordon, 
stipulating  that  their  lives  should  be  spared  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  obtained  pos- 
session of  them  they  were  executed  ;  upon 
which  major  Gordon  withdrew  from  the  ser- 
Tice. 

July  31.  At  Petersburg,  near  Bichmond,  a 
mine  containing  seven  tons  of  gunpowder  was 
sprung,  a  breach  was  made,  and  about  500  of 
the  Confederate  garrison  killed.  The  Federals 
then  made  an  assault  with  18,000  men,  but 
after  a  contest  of  some  hours  were  forced  to 
retire. 

Aug.  6.  The  Maori  war  in  New  Zealand 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  unconditional 
submission  of  most  of  the  tribes :  the  revolt 
was  punished  only  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  small 
portion  of  their  lands. 

Aug.  8.  The  statue  of  Daniel  O'Connell  in- 
stalled in  Dublin ;  on  the  same  day  his  effigy 
was  burnt  by  the  Orangemen  in  Belfast,  and 
the  ashes  were  buried  with  mock  solemnity  on 
the  following  day.  The  Boman  Catholics 
assembled  and  attacked  the  procession,  and 
firom  this  day  to  the  19ih  tiie  rioting  was 
almost  incessant.  The  two  fSustions  fought  in 
large  bands.  The  police  were  powerless ;  they 
were  pelted  with  stones  and  driven  away. 
Additional  policemen  and  a  military  force  were 
sent  for,  but  3000  soldiers  and  1000  policemen 
were  unable  to  suppress  the  rioting.  Chapels 
and  houses  were  wrecked ;  and  the  windows 
were  broken  throughout  whole  streets.  The 
military  had  to  fire  on  the  crowd,  and  many 
of  the  ringleaders  on  both  sides  were  captured. 
Before  the  riots  were  ended  there  were  nine 
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penonB  killed,  and  176  wounded  were  attended 
to  in  the  General  Hospital,  besides  many  who 
leeeived  sargical  assistance  in  their  own  houses. 

Sept.  4.  General  Shernuui,  the  commander 
of  ihe  Federal  army  of  the  Potomac^  ha^g 
beaten  the  Confederates  in  seyeral  encotmteis, 
had  at  length  cut  off  the  oommunications  dT 
general  Hood  with  the  South  ;  and  on  this  day 
tcok  possession  of  Atlanta  in  Gfeorgia,  which 
general  Hood  had  felt  himself  compelled  to 
abandon.  This  was  a  most  serious  loss  to  the 
Confederates  as  it  contained  the  arsenals,  the 
foundries,  ssid  the  manu&otories,  which  had 
chiefly  supplied  the  Confederate  armies  during 
the  contest.  General  Hood  retreated  towards 
Virginia. 

Sept.  15.  A  treaty  concluded  between  France 
and  Italy,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
French  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Eome 
within  two  years,  the  Italian  goTemment  un- 
dertaking to  protect  the  Pope  against  any  at- 
tacks from  without,  and  that  Florence  should 
be  the  seat  of  the  Italian  goTemment.  On  this 
arrangement  becoming  known  at  Turin,  a  riot 
broke  out,  which  was  promptly  quelled  by  the 
military,  but  an  immediate  change  of  ministry 
was  the  consequence. 

Oct.  30.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Den- 
mark, Prussia,  and  Austria,  signed  at  Tienna, 
by  which  Denmark  consented  to  surrender  the 
Duchies  to  the  two  powers,  to  pay  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  to  submit  to  a  rectification  of 
the  frontiers  of  Jutland. 

Not.  1.  A  yiolent  qrclone  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  which  extended  along  the  ooast  from 
Calcutta  to  yery  near  Kadras.  The  waters  of 
the  Ganges  were  driven  bock  by  the  wind,  and 
submerged  a  large  portion  of  the  Sunderbunds ; 
the  island  of  Saugor  was  inundated,  and  7000 
persons  out  of  a  population  of  8500  were 
drowned.  At  Masnlipatam  the  sea  broke  into 
the  land,  along  a  distance  of  more  than  80 
miles,  and  in  some  instances  penetrated  inland 
for  17  miles,  destroying  villages,  their  inhabi- 
tants, crops,  and  cattle,  and  filling  up  the 
wells.  The  total  loss  of  life  during  this  ter- 
rible night  was  estimated  at  not  less  than 
from  70,000  to  80,000  souls.  On  the  flood 
retamiiig  the  number  of  bodies  of  men  and 
animals  left  behind  waa  so  great,  that  but  for 
the  exertions  of  the  English  authorities  in 
burying  and  burning  them,  and  providing  food 
and  shelter  for  the  unfortunate  survivors,  an 
infectious  fever  would  have  followed  dose  oa 
the  previous  calamity. 

Dec.  6.  Abraham  Lincoln  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  for  a  second  time,  and 
Andrew  Johnson  elected  Vice-President. 

Dec  21.  General  Sherman,  having  marched 
from  Atlanta  in  Ckorgia  to  Savannah  in  South 
Carolina,  took  possession  of  that  town  without 
any  resistance  being  made,  general  Hardee, 
the  commander  of  the  Confederates,  retreating^ 
as  not  being  strong  enough  to  resist 

Dec.  24,  25.  The  Federal  fleet  attacked 
Wilmington  in  North  Carolina,  which  had 
been  the  great  dep6t  for  the  blockade-running  | 


vessels  from  the  Bahamas.  After  having  in- 
effectually exploded  on  the  24th  a  vessel  witli 
215  tons  ef  gunpowder  under  the  waUs  of  Fbrt 
Fisher,  the  outer  fort  which  guarded  the  bar- 
hour,  and  bombarding  it  on  the  25th,  a  partj 
of  men  were  landed  to  storm  it,  but  they  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  Ion,  and  the  fleet 
retired. 

LBGISLATION.  Sbssiov  27  &  28  Yicioujl 

Cap.  44.  To  amend  the  Act  relating  to 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Caveee,  20  dt  21 
Viet,  cap,  85.  Where  a  wife  has  obtained  a 
protecting  order  from  one  magistrate,  and  the 
husband  or  a  creditor  may  have  applied  for  the 
discharge  of  such  order,  the  cause  may  be 
heard,  and  the  order  discharged,  by  the  soe- 
cessor  of  the  magistrate  who  made  the  cidsr, 
should  he  have  died  or  been  removed. 

Cap.  47.  To  amend  the  Penal  SerwUude 
Act,  No  convict  to  be  sentenced  to  a  less 
period  than  five  years,  and  where  any  jtrerioiia 
conviction  has  taken  place,  for  not  less  than 
seven  years.  Corporal  punishment  may  be  in- 
flicted for  offences  within  the  prison.  laoenoee 
are  to  be  granted  in  a  prescribed  form;  the 
holder  must  report  himself  within  three  days 
to  the  police  of  the  locality  where  he  intoids  to 
reside,  and  once  in  every  three  months  after* 
wards  the  licence  to  be  produced  whenever 
called  for  by  a  magistrate  or  polioe-offieer. 
Any  constable  or  polioe-ofl&cer  may  apprehoid, 
without  a  warranty  any  lioensed  holder  reasoa- 
ably  suspected  of  a  breach  of  the  ^nditjimt 
endorsed  on  the  licence^  and  the  breach  foifisiti 
the  licence. 

Cap.  48.  For  the  extension  of  the  FaOmrf 
Acts,  With  some  modifications,  the  provisunia 
of  previous  Aots  are  extended  to  the  manu&e- 
ture  of  earthenware  (except  bricks  and  tiles^ 
not  being  ornamental  tiles),  ludier  w^^^^^ 
percussion  caps  and  cartridges,  the  employ- 
ments of  paper-staining  and  fastiaa-«utting. 

Cap.  108.  To  explain  the  StattOes  of  her 
present  Majesty  for  amending  the  Laws  re- 
IcUing  to  the  Removal  of  the  Poor,  The  period 
of  settlement  within  which  a  person  likely  to 
become  chargeable  to  the  parish  or  union  may  be 
removed,  is  altered  from  five  years  to  three. 

Cap.  118.  To  amend  the  Laws  rekUing  to 
the  Conteroaney  of  the  JUoer  Thames,  and  far 
the  Purposes  rdating  thereto.  Six  additional 
conservators  are  to  be  elected.  The  right 
of  taking  ballast  from  the  Thames  is  taken 
from  the  Trinity  House,  and  given  to  the  Con- 
servators. The  privileges  of  the  Watermen's 
Company  are  restricted,  and  certificates  are 
to  be  granted  by  the  Conservators  to  persona 
above  twenty  years  of  age,  who  upon  examina- 
tion are  found  capable  of  navigating  lighters 
or  steam-boats.  Barges  navigated  from  above 
Teddington  Lock,  and  not  descending  below 
London  Bridge,  are  exempt  from  having  a 
licensed  waterman  on  board.  The  Conserva- 
tors are  empowered  to  regulate  the  tolls  foi 
steam-boats,  and  to  provide  rules  for  fishing- 
boats  as  to  their  nets  and  lines.    No  grav^ 
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stooes,  mad,  or  earth,  or  oilier  refuse  may  be 
thrown,  or  lo  placed  as  to  be  oarried  by  floods, 
into  the  Thames,  nor  any  substanoe  produced 
in  making  gas,  nor  any  other  offensive  matter, 
is  to  flow  into  tbe  Thames,  nnd«r  a  penalty  not 
itxceeding  20/.  for  each  offence. 

Cap.  116.  FornuJting provitian for  dittri- 
huling  the  Charge  of  Beluf  of  certain  ckuita 
of  Poor  Pertona  over  the  KhoU  of  the  Jlfetnh 
polia.  The  expense  of  providing  a  refuge  for 
the  honseless  poor  is  by  this  Act  ordered  to  bd 
divided  in  certain  proportions  among  aU  the 
unions  and  parishes  within  the  metropolitan 
district ;  and  proper  wards,  or  plaoes  of  recep- 
tion, are  to  be  provided,  to  be  approved  of  by 
the  Poor-Law  Board,  at  the  mntnal  expense. 

Gap.  117.  To  render  permiuive  the  tue  of 
the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Meaawres, 
Legalises  contracts  made  under  the  French 
decimal  system. 

Revenue,  70,208,9642.  ;  Expenditure  — 
Army,  14,723,976/.  ;  Navy,  10,821,596/.  ; 
for  all  objects,  67,056,286/.;  National  Debt^ 
813,230,152/. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce, 
160,449,053/.  ;  total  of  export^  212,619,614/L 

Imports,  274,952,172/. 

Emigration — to  North  American  Coloniee^ 
12,721;  to  United  States,  147,042;  to  the 
Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  40,942; 
to  all  other  places,  8,195 :  total,  208,900. 

Amount  of  Gold  imported  from  Australia, 
2,656,971/.;  total  imported,  16» 900,951/. ; 
exported,  13,279,739/. 

Bailway  Traffic  :  Miles  open,  12,789  ;  num- 
ber of  passengers,  229,848,664;  traffic  re- 
ceipts, 33,911,547/. 

Number  of  Paupers,  1,198,129. 

1865. 

Jan.  18.  On  this  day  tbe  attack  on  Fort 
Fisher,  the  advanced  fort  of  Wilmington  Har- 
bour, was  renewed,  and  a  bombardment  con- 
tinned  until  Sunday,  the  15th,  when  the  works 
were  stormed,  and  the  garrison,  amounting  to 
1200  men,  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
resistance  was  obstinate,  and  the  Federal  loss 
severe.  Within  a  day  or  two  of  Uie  capture, 
the  powder  magasine  of  the  fort  exploded,  and 
dOO  of  the  Federal  troops  perished. 

Feb.  15.  The  emperor  of  the  French  opened 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  with  a  speech,  in 
which  he  congratulated  them  on  the  increased 
probability  of  a  continued  peace,  with  its  ac- 
companying prosperity ;  spoke  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops  from  Home ; 
promised  further  progress  in  free  trade  by  a 
removal  of  the  French  navigation  laws ;  an  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  of  communes  and  depart- 
ments to  manage  their  local  affisixs  without  tbe 
intervention  of  the  State  ;  to  give  the  right  of 
provisional  release,  even  in  criminal  oases,  wi^ 
or  without  bail ;  and  to  suppress  altogether 
personal  arrest  in  civil  or  commercial  matters. 

Feb.  17.  The  Confederates  were  farced  to 


eraeuato  Charleston.  Preparations  had  been 
made  fta  several  days  preceding;  all  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  had  removed;  the  guns 
were  spiked,  military  stores  destroyed,  and  the 
troops,  about  14,000,  retreated  noxihwards. 
The  Federals  on  entering  the  town  found  about 
200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  fortifications 
uniigured.  After  they  had  obtained  possession, 
a  fin  broke  out,  which  destroyed  5000  bales 
of  cotton,  and  the  explosion  of  a  dep6t  oocurred, 
by  which  eereral  hundred  lives  were  lost. 

March  11.  A  strike  of  the  iron-workers  in 
North  Staffordshire  against  a  reduction  of 
wages,  rendered  necessary  by  a  Ml  in  the 
price  of  iron,  had  taken  plaoe.  An  endeavour 
was  made  to  obtain  the  means  of  resistance  by 
those  on  strike  by  allowing  the  workers  in 
other  districts  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
masters  on  condition  ci  subscribing  to  their 
support ;  upon  which  the  ironmasters  through- 
out the  kingdom  agreed  to  lock  out  all  the  men 
unless  those  of  North  Staffordshire  accepted  the 
offered  terms.  They  were  refiased,  and  on  this 
day  the  lock-out  commenced.  It  continued 
till  April  5,  when  the  men  of  South  Stafford- 
shire submitted  to  the  condition  of  not  sub- 
scribing, and  the  works  were  opened.  It  was 
calculated  that  the  total  weekly  wages  amounted 
to  120,000/.,  the  withdrawal  of  which  occa- 
sioned extreme  general  distress,  while  the 
foreign  trade  was  interrupted,  and  to  some 
extent  throvm  into  other  channels. 

March  18.  The  president  of  Paraguay,  F.  & 
Lopes,  addressing  his  council  and  deputies, 
stoted  that  Brasil  and  the  Argentine  Confe« 
deration,  by  their  armed  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Uruguay  and  their  claims 
as  to  the  right  of  navigation  on  the  Parana 
and  the  Paraguay,  justified  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  against  them.  He  had  been  pre- 
paring an  army  and  a  fleet  for  some  time,  and 
he  had  fortified  Humayit4  on  the  Paraguay 
river.  Early  in  April  he  invaded  the  province 
of  San  Pedro  in  Brasil  and  Corrientes,  a  State 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation.  As  the  attack 
was  unexpected,  he  carried  all  before  him  for  a 

March  20.  On  the  appeal  of  Br.  Colenso, 
bishop  of  Natal,  against  the  sentence  of  Dr. 
Grey,  the  bishop  of  Ci^  Town,  who  had  de- 
posed him  from  his  bishopric,  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  decided  that 
the  bishop  of  Cape  Town  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  bishop  of  Natal,  and  had,  therefore, 
no  power  to  remove  him  from  his  office^  and 
that  the  proceedings  against  Dr.  Colenso  were 
null  and  roid  in  law. 

April  2.  The  Federals  under  general  Grant 
having  broken  through  the  Confederate  defences 
around  Petersburg^  general  Lee  evacuated  both 
Petersburg  and  Bidbmond,  retreating  north- 
wards towards  Lynchburg.  Thus  ended  a 
siege  which,  with  seme  interruptions,  had 
lasted  for  three  ysaxa.  On  the  9th,  general 
Lee^  with  his  army,  forrendered  to  general 
Grant 

April  14.  President  LiBodln  was  shot  through 
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t^e  bead  by  an  aBsasnn  wbile  sittiog  in  bis 
priraie  box  in  tbe  theatre  at  WasbiDgton.  The 
nnrderer  leaped  npon  tbe  stage,  exclaiming, 
**  Sic  semper  tyrannis,"  and  succeeded  for  tbe 
time  in  making  his  escape.  President  Lincoln 
died  early  on  tbe  following  morning.  On  tbe 
same  erening  a  mniderous  attack  was  made  on 
Mr.  Seward  in  bis  own  boose,  the  assassin 
stabbing  him  in  sereral  places,  killing  one  of 
bis  servants,  and  fractnring  the  sknll  of  Mr. 
Frederic  Seward,  who  endearonred  to  save  bis 
latiier.  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice-President, 
succeeded  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  office. 

April  26.  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  Pre- 
sident Lincoln,  having  been  tracked  to  a  bam 
near  Port  Royal,  on  l^e  Bappabannock,  Mary- 
land, was  summoned  to  surrender  by  a  troop 
of  horse ;  be  refused,  fired  at  the  sergeant  of 
the  troop,  who  returned  the  fire,  and  shot  him 
through  the  head,  of  which  wound  he  died  in 
about  three  hours.  His  companion  named 
Harrold  was  taken  prisoner. 

May  1.  Addresses  of  condolence  for  and  of 
horror  at  the  crime  of  tbe  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  voted  in  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons.  On  the  immediately  following 
days  similar  addresses  were  voted  in  public 
meetings  in  every  considerable  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

May  10.  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 
Confederate  States,  with  bis  wile,  sister,  bro- 
ther, and  some  members  of  bis  sta£^  captured 
at  Irwinsville,  in  Qeorgia,  by  a  detachment  of 
Federal  cavalry.  The  troops  were  divided 
into  two  parties,  tbe  more  effectually  to 
surround  the  place,  and  prevent  the  escape  of 
Davis ;  but  when  meeting  they  mistook  each 
other  for  hostile  troops,  and  before  the  mis- 
take was  rectified  two  men  were  killed  and 
several  wounded.  Mr.  Davis  was  placed  in 
close  confinement. 

May  22.  President  Johnson  issued  a  pro- 
clamation for  opening  the  blockaded  ports  of 
the  United  States  from  and  after  July  1, 
except  those  in  the  State  of  Texas ;  and  on 
June  2  earl  Bussell,  in  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty 
Board,  announced  that  the  Confederates  would 
no  longer  be  recognised  as  belligerents  in  British 

ports. 

June  11.  War  having  been  declared  against 
Paraguay  by  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, an  army  and  a  fleet  had  been 
dispatcHe^  to  repel  tbe  attack  of  the  Para- 
guayans, and  to  carry  the  war  into  their  own 
country.  The  fleet  ascended  tbe  Parau&  river, 
and  on  this  day  were  attacked  by  tbe  Para- 
guayan steamers.  They  were  repulsed,  five 
out  of  eight  were  destroyed,  and  five  heavily- 
armed  gan- boats  were  taken. 

June  17.  The  Prussian  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. Daring  the  sitting  the  financial  and 
mUitary  pioposals  of  the  government  had  been 
rejected,  and  in  dismissing  them,  the  minister, 
Yen  Bismark,  accused  them  of  placing  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  miniBtry,  which  were 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  country ; 
told  them  that  the  government  would  be  car- 


ried on  in  tbe  way  indicated  by  itMlf,  and 
trusted  that  ultimately  the  bouse  and  tbe 
nation  would  approve  and  thank  tbe  king  for 
the  course  pursued.  Tbe  President  of  tbe 
House,  Von  Qrabow,  addressing  tbe  aawmbled 
representatives,  said  that  the  effort  to  txans- 
form  a  constitutional  government  into  an 
absolute  police  and  miUtary  despotim  bad 
been  carried  to  the  utmost  limits  and  would  be 
wrecked  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  mani- 
fested by  their  choice  of  constitutional  repre- 
sentatives. 

Joly  7.  Mrs.  8urratt»  Messrs.  Payne,  Axte- 
roth,  and  Harrold,  were  bung  at  New  York, 
after  a  trial  before  a  oourt-mi^tial  wbidi  lasted 
for  many  days,  as  guilty  aooomplices  and  con- 
spirators  witii  Booth  in  tbe  murder  of  tbe  late 
Aiesident  Lincoln. 

July  22.  Instmetions  were  issued  by  tbe 
Privy  Council  for  taking  precautions  agunst 
the  introduction  of  cholera  at  the  seaports. 
Hospitals  were  formed  at  several  of  them,  to 
which  seamen  suffering  from  the  disorder 
might  be  immediately  removed  on  their 
arrival. 

August  2.  An  order  was  issued  by  the  Privy 
Coundl,  including  regulationa  for  guarding 
against  the  cattle  plague,  which  bad  begun  to 
spread  rapidly  and  fiitally,  in  consequence  of  • 
which  another  order  was  issued  on  the  11th, 
commanding  the  destruction  of  infected  beasts, 
and  imposing  a  penalty  of  201.  for  infiractioas 
of  the  regulations.  This  was  followed  by 
other  orders  appointing  inspectors  at  the  XKnrts 
to  examine  foreign  cattle,  and  in  eonntiy 
districts,  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  the 
orders  in  CounciL  On  Sept.  22,  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  plague  having  extended  widely 
to  sheep,  a  new  order  was  issued,  by  which  the 
previous  orders  were  made  to  apply  to  all 
infected  animals,  the  word  animal  to  include 
**  any  cow,  heifer,  bnU,  bullock,  ox,  cali^ 
sheep,  lamb,  goat,  or  swine.**  In  October  a 
Government  Commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause  and  the  means  of  repressing 
the  disease. 

August  11.  An  insurrection  of  tbe  n^proes 
in  Jamaica  broke  out  in  the  parish  of  St 
Thomas-in-tbe-East,  near  Morant  Bay.  The 
outbreak  was  accompanied  by  some  atrodoos 
murders,  burning  of  property,  and  plunder. 
Military  force  was  rapidly  forwarded.  Governor 
Eyre  took  very  decided  steps  for  its  represaioii, 
and  the  insurrection  was  extinguished,  but 
accompanied  by  some  circumstances  that  ex- 
cited much  discussion  in  England.  Tbe  negro 
troops  behaved  with  great  faithfulness  and 
courage. 

August  16.  A  navigation  treaty  with  Prussia 
was  signed. 

August  26.  Austria  and  Prussia  communi- 
cate to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  the  results  of  the 
interriew  at  Gastein :  they  were — that  tbe 
duke  of  Augustenburg-Holstein  bad  no  right 
to  the  Duchies  of  Schleewig-Holstein ;  that  the 
King  of  Denmark  was  the  legal  possessor;  and 
that  he  bad  resigned  bis  claim  to  tbe  twc 
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Powers  bj  tbe  treaty  of  Yienna.     They  would 
therefore  hold  them  jointly  for  the  present. 

Augast  29.  The  French  fleet  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  in  return  for  the  Tisit  of  the 
Knglish  fleet  to  Cherbourg,  and  the  officers 
were  magnificently  entertained  by  the  English 
officers  and  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the 
town. 

Sept  2.  A  deputation  of  upwards  of  2000 
inhabitants  of  Schleswig-Holstein  visited  Co- 
penhagen, and  were  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm by  the  Danes. 

Sept  15.  The  Dublin  police  took  possession 
of  the  office  of  the  Irish  People  newspaper, 
and  seized  the  persons  found  on  the  premises, 
charged  with  being  members  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  and  engaged  in  treasonable  at- 
tempts against  the  Government.  On  the  same 
day  numerous  arrests  were  made  in  Cork,  the 
persons  arrested  being  charged  with  the  like 
offence ;  but  in  their  cases  bail  was  taken  for 
their  appearance  at  a  subsequent  investigation, 
while  at  Dublin  the  i)ersons  charged  were 
remanded  to  prison  till  another  hearing. 
Other  arrests  followed,  and  on  Sept  20  some 
persons  were  apprehended  in  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  and  conveyed  to  Dublin  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  consiMracy.  On  Nov.  10, 
Stephens,  alicts  Power,  the  reputed  Chief 
Centre  for  Ireland,  was  apprehended^  ex- 
amined, and  committed  for  trial. 

Sept  21.  Valparaiso  and  other  ports  of 
Chili  blockaded  by  a  Spanish  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Pareja,  upon  the  refusal  of  tbe  Chilian 
(Government  to  consent  to  the  claims  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  on  a  summons  of  only 
four  days ;  the  said  claims  having  been  pre- 
viously arranged  by  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
hut  who  had  been  withdrawn  and  his  arrange- 
ments repudiated. 

Oct  18.  Viscount  Palmerston,  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  died,  aged  81.  His  lordship 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  from 
February,  1855,  with  the  exception  of  the 
(.hort  interval  of  the  Derby-Disraeli  Biinistry 
in  1858,  until  his  death.  He  was  buried  in 
'Westminster  Abbey.  Earl  Russell  was  his 
successor  as  chief  of  the  Cabinet 

Nov.  6.  The  Shenandoah,  Confederate  fri- 
gate, which  had  been  active  and  successful 
in  inflicting  damage  on  the  commercial  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  arrived  in  the  Mersey, 
and  was  surrendered  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  9th.  The  captain  and  crew  having 
been  set  at  large,  the  ship  was  delivered  over 
to  the  consul  of  the  United  States. 

Nov.  9.  The  Irish  International  Exhibition, 
which  the  prince  of  Wales  had  opened,  was 
dosed  on  this  day. 

Nov.  23.  Stephens,  the  head-centre  of  the- 
Fenians,  who  had  been  committed  for  trial  to 
lUchmoud  jail,  made  his  escape.  On  the  28th, 
the  trial  of  the  other  conspirators  commenced 
in  Dublin ;  and  on  Dec.  1,  Lnby,  the  first 
tried,  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  twenty 
vtard  penal  servitude.  Other. trials  followed 
^ith  similar  results. 

VOL.  VIII.— 268. 


LEGISLATION.  SnnoM  28  k  29  Victoria. 

Gap.  18.  For  amending  the  Law  of  Evidence 
and  Practice  on  Criminal  TriaU,  In  trials 
for  felony  or  misdemeanor,  if  evidence  on  tho 
part  of  the  accused  be  not  called,  the  accused 
or  his  counsel  have  the  right  of  addressing  the 
jury  last.  If  witnesses  are  called,  and  ar« 
adverse,  it  may  be  proved  that  they  had  made 
other  statements  previously. 

Gap.  75.  For  facilitating  the  more  useful 
application  of  Sewage  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Enables  places  not  governed  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  or  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  to  form  themselves  into  districts, 
levy  rates,  construct  works  for  draining  and 
cleansing,  prevent  the  pollution  of  streams 
within  their  limits,  and  make  contracts  for 
the  use  of  the  sewage. 

Cap.  79.  To  provide  for  the  better  distribu- 
tion  of  the  Charge  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor 
in  Unions.  The  burial  of  the  poor  by  the 
guardians,  and  all  charges  for  vaccination  and 
registration  fees,  are  to  be  charged  on  the 
common  fund  of  the  union,  and  not  on  the 
parish ;  and  the  period  of  residence  required 
for  a  settlement  is  further  reduced  from  three 
years  to  one  year. 

Gap.  83.  For  further  regulating  the  use  of 
Locomotives  on  Turnpike  and  other  Bonds  for 
eigrieuUural  and  other  purposes.  When  a 
locomotive  is  passing  along  any  road,  one  per- 
son must  preosde  it  on  foot,  displaying  a  red 
flag,  to  warn  drivers  of  carriages  of  its  ap- 
proach ;  it  is  not  to  go  at  a  greater  rate  than 
four  mUes  an  hour  iJong  a  highway,  or  than 
two  miles  through  any  town  or  village ;  towns 
of  above  5000  inhabitants  may  regulate  the 
speed  and  the  hours  at  which  locomotives  may 
pass  along  the  highways  under  their  jorisdio- 
tion. 

Cap.  90.  For  the  estahUshment  of  a  Fire 
Brigade  within  the  Metropolis.  Under  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  a  Fire  Brigade  is 
established,  to  be  supported  by  a  race,  to  which 
the  Fire  Insuranee  offioes  also  contribute. 

Cap.  99.  To  confer  on  the  County  Courte  a 
limited  jurisdiction  in  Equity,  To  the  County 
Courts  are  given  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  higher  Chancery  Courts  in  suits  which  do 
not  involve  an  amount  in  value  above  £500, 
Evidence  to  be  taken  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
phkints  to  be  heard  in  open  court 

Revenue,  70,313,4372L  Expenditure  — 
Army,  14,382,672^. ;  Navy,  10,898,2531.; 
for  all  objects,  66,462,207/. ;  National  Debti 
808,289,3982. 

Exports  d  British  and  Irish  produce^ 
165,835,725;.;  total  exports,  218,831,5762. 

Imports,  271,072,2852. 

Emigration  to  North  American  Colonies, 
17,211 ;  to  the  United  States,  147,258 ;  to 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  ZeaUmd, 
87,283;  to  all  other  places,  8,0i9  :  toUl, 
209,801. 

Amonhtof  Gold  imported  from  Australia» 
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5,051,170;. ;  total  imported,  li,iS5,670l.  ; 
exported,  8,493,8822. 

Railway  Traffic :  Miles  open,  13,289  ; 
niunber  of  passengers,  251,959,802;  traffic 
receipts,  35,751,6552. 

Number  of  Paupers,  1,157,884. 

1866. 

Jan.  2  The  Gazette  appointment  appeared 
of  sir  H.  R.  8torks,  and  a  Commission  to  in- 
quire  into  the  disturbances  in  Jamaica  and  the 
means  taken  for  their  suppression. 

Jan.  16.  The  county  and  city  of  Dublin,  in 
consequence  of  the  discoTery  of  quantities  of 
concealed  arms,  came  under  the  operation  of  a 
GoTemment  proclamation,  by  which  no  person 
was  allowed  to  appear  with  fire-armSp  and 
empowering  the  police  to  search  for  arms  in 
houses  where  they  have  reason  to  think  they 
are  concealed. 

Jan.  23.  General  Prim,  who  had  headed  an 
abortive  insurrection  in  Spain  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  on  this  day  crossed  the  frontier  into 
Portugal.  He  had  been  pursued  by  seyeral 
columns  of  Spanish  troops,  but  all  failed  cither 
to  intercept  him  or  bring  him  to  action. 

Jan.  29.  Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  American 
merchant,  in  addition  to  the  150,0002.  pre- 
yiously  given,  makes  a  second  magnificent 
donation  of  100,0002.  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  London.  The  trustees  of  the  former  gift  had 
expended  80,0002.  in  erecting  dwellings  for  the 
poor,  in  which  very  superior  accommodation 
was  afforded  at  rents  below  what  they  usually 
paid,  but  which  gave  an  interest  of  3  per  cent, 
on  tiie  capital  sunk.  In  four  blocks  of  build- 
ings accommodation  had  been  provided  for  850 
persons.  The  Queen  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Fcabody,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not 
deemed  it  compatible  with  his  position  as  an 
American  citizen  to  accept  the  honours  which 
she  would  have  been  glad  to  bestow. 

Feb.  2.  The  Special  Commission  appointed 
to  try  the  Fenian  conspirators  in  Ireland 
-  finished  its  task  this  day.  Forty-one  persons 
had  been  tried,  either  in  Dublin  or  in  Cork, 
and  of  these,  thirty-six  had  been  convicted  or 
pleaded  guilty,  three  were  acquitted,  and  in 
one  case  the  jury  disagreed  and  were  dis- 
charged. The  sentences  were  for  various  terms 
of  penal  imprisonment. 

Feb.  20.  Prince  Couza,  the  Hospodar  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  deposed,  and  the 
throne  offered  to  the  Count  of  Flanders,  who 
at  once  declined. 

March  31.  The  Spanish  fleet,  nnder  admiral 
Mendcz  Nunez,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  European  consuls  and  the  commanders  of 
the  English,  French,  and  United  States  res- 
sels,  bombarded  the  unprotected  Chilian  port 
of  Valparaiso.  For  seven  hours  the  ships  fired 
upon  the  town  without  a  shot  in  opposition. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  they  withdrew,  leaving 
the  town  in  flames.  The  inhabitants,  of  whom 
only  three  lost  their  lives,  were  then  at  liberty 
to  extinguish  the  fire,   in  which  th^y  were 


asaisted  by  the  fire-eag^laef  and  erevi  of  tbt 
foreign  veetelB.  The  damans  dont  by  ikm  Wa- 
lesa and  barharoua  altaok  was  t#fiiiattc>  al 
20,000  doUan. 

April  7.  Mr.  JohnMi,  the  Pnndflit  U  tht 
United  States,  having  paaMd  hi!  Y«to  on  tka 
Civil  Bights  Bill,  fi»r  oonferring  on  the  aolomid 
population  equal  rights  with  the  whites,  tka 
Senate  by  83  votes  to  15  oremled  his  TttA. 

April  16.  Alexander  IL,  Bmperor  of  £«■■, 
while  entering  his  carriage  at  St  Peteraboig^ 
was  shot  at  by  a  Russian  named  Karakfoft 
The  pistol  wai  fartunately  turned  aaids  l»y  a 
workman  named  Eommiaaroff,  who  was  cs* 
nobled  for  the  act;  the  aasanin  was  aeuedy 
and  a  military  oomnuanon  appmnted  to  tiytlM 
criminal  and  investigate  thecanaeoftheatteMpt 
It  was  found  that  then  was  a  aeeici  aoeietgr 
who  had  been  conspiring  against  the  nfirtj  oif 
the  state  ;  and  nnmerons  arreate  were  miida. 
Karakoeoff  was  hung  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember; and  84  persona  were  convicted  of 
having  belonged  to  the  secret  soeiety,  of  whom 
one  was  sentenced  to  be  hung^  and  the  otben 
to  imprisonment  for  lifo  or  for  definite  periods; 
but  the  emperor  commuted  the  punishment  of 
death  for  that  of  imprisonment,  and  redoeed 
the  terms  of  imprisonment  of  the  rest. 

May  10.  The  old-esteblished  disoount  house 
of  Gumey,  Orerend,  and  Co.  (limited)  sus- 
pended payment^  with  liabilities  to  the  amount 
of  10,000,0002.  This  was  followed  on  the  11th 
by  the  suspension  of  several  other  great  firms, 
among  them  Pete,  Betts,  and  Co.,  the  railway 
contractors,  the  English  Joint^tock  Bank,  and 
a  number  of  minor  ones.  This  vras  what 
became  known  as  the  Black  Friday,  and  pro- 
duced a  panic  which  lasted  (although  the  Bank 
of  England  discounted  securities  to  the  amount 
of  4,000,0002.  at  advanced  rates  of  discount) 
until  the  Bank  was  authorised  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  increase  the  issue 
of  bank-notes  at  a  minimum  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  for  discount.  This  to  some  extent 
allayed  the  panic,  but  the  consequeneee,  im- 
mediate and  remote,  were  long  felt  in  all  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  country. 

May  31.  An  armed  party  of  Fenians  crossed 
the  Niagara  river  from  near  Bufialo,  possessed 
themselves  of  an  empty  mill  called  Fort  Erie, 
and  cut  the  telegraph  wires.  As  soon  as  the 
fact  became  known,  the  Canadian  Tolunteers 
were  marched  against  them,  attacked  them  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  but  were  not  suaoessfnl  in 
capturing  them.  In  the  meantime,  the 
government  of  the  United  Stetes  had  given 
directions  to  general  Grant  to  employ  military 
force  to  prevent  reinforcemente  crossing,  as  it 
was  known  a  large  number  of  Fenians  had 
assembled  on  the  United  Stetes  frontier,  and 
this  was  effectually  done.  The  CTanadiau  fbirof 
having  been  strengthened,  again  advanced  en 
Fort  Erie,  which  the  Fenians  abandoned, 
leaving  32  men  as  a  piquet,  who  were  captured, 
and  six  of  them  were  tried  by  drum-head  court- 
martial  and  shot.  The  main-body,  about  400, 
in  recrossing  the  Niagara  river,  were  seised  by 
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the  Federal  gnnboatf,  dinrmed,  and  after  a 
few  days'  oonfinemeni,  discharged  on  reoog- 
niiances  to  appear  when  eaUed  on.  On  the 
7th  of  June  President  Johnson  issued  a  pro- 
clamation against  the  Fenians»  forbidding  any 
assistance  being  given  to  them  ;  on  the  proTions 
day  general  Sweeney,  the  organiser  of  the  raid, 
had  been  arrested  at  St  Albania ;  on  the  7th, 
fioberts,  the  Fenian  civil  chief,  was  arrested  in 
New  York  ;  and  warrants  were  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  some  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
|»rty. 

June  C.  The  proposed  Conference  at  Paris 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
Austria  to  assent  to  the  programme  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  without  hostilities,  she 
demanding  as  a  previoua  stipulation  that  no 
territorial  addition  should  be  made  to  any  of 
the  contending  states. 

June  15.  The  Prussian  armies  enter  Saxony 
and  Hanover,  after  a  proclamation  of  war 
against  Austria,  and  all  states  allied  with  her, 
had  been  issued  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  On 
the  17th,  one  division  took  possession  of  Stade, 
in  Hanover,  and  on  the  18th,  the  other  entered 
Dresden. 

June  18.  Earl  Bnssell's  ministry  were  beaten 
by  a  majority  of  315,  against  804,  on  the  rating 
dauae  of  tbe  Franchise  Bill.  On  the  26th  it 
was  announced  to  the  two  Houses  that  they 
had  resigned,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  was 
to  form  a  new  ministry. 

June  22.  A  military  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Madrid,  but  was  repressed  after  200  of  the 
insui^ents  had  been  killed.  Order  was  not 
restored  until  the  next  day  with  a  total  loss  of 
1000  lives,  and  1750  prisoners  thrown  into 
gaol,  many  of  whom  were  subsequently  exe- 
eated. 

June  23.  The  Italian  army  numbering  be- 
tween 80,000  and  90,000  men,  crossed  the 
Mincio,  advancing  against  the  Anstrians ;  they 
were  met  at  Costozsa,  defeated  after  a  battle 
of  many  hours,  and  forced  to  retreat  across  the 
Mincio  with  great  loss. 

June  27  and  23.  The  Anstrians  were  de- 
feated by  the  Prussians  at  Nachod,  in  Bohemia. 

July  3.  The  main  army  of  the  Anstrians  de- 
feated at  Sadowa,  near  Koniggr&tx,  with  great 
loss.  On  the  4th,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
applied  to  the  Prussians  for  an  armistice, 
which  was  refused.  He  immediately  ceded 
Venice  and  the  dependent  Italian  territory  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  and  desired  his 
mediation  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  all 
the  belligerents. 

July  5.  The  princess  Helena  married  to  hia 
royal  highness  prince  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
HoUteiu'Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 

July  7.  The  shore  end  of  the  new  AUantio 
CaUe  was  fixed  at  Foilhummemm  Bay,  near 
Valencia,  and  paid  out  for  thirty  mil«i  to  be 
spliced  on  to  the  main  cable  on  board  the 
Great  Eastern,  lying  ready  to  receive  it.  On 
the  15th  it  was  successfully  spliced,  and  tbe 
steamer  proceeded  to  deposit  the  main  cable. 
On  the  27th.  ^  shore  end  was  saielj  landed 


I  in  Newfovndlaiid,  messsges  mn  sent,  and  the 
cable  to  connect  it  with  the  American  continent 
about  seventy  miles,  was  at  once  commenced. 
Messages  passed  between  Queen  Victoria  and 
President  Johnson  on  the  29th  and  80th. 

July  23.  A  popular  meeting  in  Hyde  Park, 
London,  having  been  forbidden  by  sir  R.  Mayne, 
an  immense  crowd  gathered  in  the  evening, 
and,  the  gates  being  closed,  the  railings  were 
torn  down  and  the  crowd  entered,  greatly 
damaging  the  flower-beds  and  shrubberies. 
Some  forty  or  fifty  persons  were  captured  for 
rioting  and  assaults  on  the  police,  and  on  the 
following  days  were  fined  or  sentenced  to  short 
terms  of  imprisonment  by  the  police  magistrate. 

July  26.  An  armistice  and  preliminaries  of 
peace  agreed  upon  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  on  Aug.  2,  an  armistice  between  Prussia 
and  Bavaria.  A  truce  was  also  agreed  upon 
between  Austria  and  Italy  on  July  25. 

Aug.  2.  Peace  signed  at  Prague  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  ;  it  contained  also  a  pro- 
vision for  the  cession  of  Venetia  to  Italy.  On 
the  30th,  the  treaty  was  ratified.  Austria 
consented  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the 
Gkrman  Confederation,  and  to  pay  20,000,000 
Prussian  thalers  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
war. 

Sept.  2.  The  sunken  end  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable  of  1865  recovered  by  the  (iheat  Eastern, 
spliced,  and  found  to  be  in  good  working  order. 
Communications  were  made  to  Valencia,  and 
eventually  was  continued  on  to  Newfound- 
land. 

Sept.  6.  The  King  of  Prussia  announces  to 
the  Legislature  the  annexation  of  Hanover, 
Hesse  Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort,  with  a 
part  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  has  also  to 
pay  300,000^.  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Schleswig-Holstein  had  been  previously  appro- 
priated. 

Sept  21.  Treaty  between  Saxony  and  Prussia 
signed,  by  which  Saxony  enters  the  Northern 
Confederation.  On  the  26th,  the  king  and 
queen  of  Saxony  returned  to  Pillnits. 

Oct.  21.  After  much  opposition  and  a  long 
negotiation,  prince  Charles  of  Hohenxollem, 
who  had  been  elected  Hospodar  of  the 
Danubian  Provinces,  now  united  under  the 
name  of  Bonmania,  was  received  at  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Sultan  on  this  day  with  distin- 
guished honours ;  a  palace  was  assigned  for 
his  residence,  he  paid  homage,  and  received  the 
investiture. 

Nov.  13.  A  remarkable  shower  of  meteors 
occurred,  lasting  from  11  p.m.  to  3  or  4  a.m. 
of  the  following  morning. 

Dec.  3.  President  Johnson,  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  recommended  conciliation  towards  the 
Southern  states,  and  their  re-admission  into 
the  Union ;  stated  that  the  differences  with 
Ghreat  Britain  respecting  the  Alabama  were  not 
settled  ;  that  he  had  caused  the  prosecution  of 
the  Fenians  to  be  abandoned,  oonsidering  their 
offence  political ;  adding  that  strict  neutrality 
must  be  preserved  and  raids  prevented  ;  that 
the  Frendi  had  consented  to  withdraw  from 
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Mexico  ;  and  that  the  finanoet  were  entirely 
MtisfiMtory. 

Dee.  11.  The  French  troops  evocaated  Rome 
according  to  the  convention  of  Sept.  18,  and 
the  Papal  standard  replaced  that  of  France  on 
the  castle  of  St.  Angdo. 

LEGISLATION.  Sbssioh  29  k  30  YicroEiiB. 

Gap.  10.  To  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Parliamentary  Oaxha,  The  oath  now  pre* 
scribed  only  contains  a  declaration  of  allegiance 
to  the  reigning  sovereign,  with  an  engagement 
to  maintain  the  snocession,  and  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  snbject. 

Cap.  28.  To  enable  the  Public  WorJet  Loan 
Commissioners  to  make  advances  towards  the 
erection  of  Dwellings  for  the  Labouring 
Classes.  Loans  may  be  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Com- 
missioDcrs,  to  any  local  or  other  authority 
invested  with  town  or  local  government ;  to 
any  Railway,  Dock,  or  Harbour  Company,  or 
to  a  society  or  association  established  for  the 
like  purpose.  Where  such  bodies  are  authorised 
to  purchase  lands,  if  not  already  a  corporate 
body  they  are  to  be  deemed  such  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tiiis  Act.  A  similar  Act  (cap.  ii)  was 
passed  for  Ireland. 

Cap.  32.  To  amend  the  Procedure  and 
Powers  of  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matri- 
monial Causes,  On  a  decree  for  dissolution 
of  marriage,  if  the  husband  has  no  property  on 
which  a  gross  annual  payment  can  be  secured, 
the  Court  may  order  a  weekly  or  monthly 
payment. 

Cap.  37.  ToamendanAetofthe^iQeQ.  III. 
cap.  1 23,  to  prevent  Frauds  and  A  buses  in  the 
trade  of  Hops.  Heavy  fines  are  imposed  for 
not  marking  correctly  the  pockets  or  bags 
with  the  name  of  the  grower,  the  place  where 
grown,  the  date,  and  the  weight;  for  mixing 
hops  of  different  growths  or  dates ;  for  packing 
foreign  hops  in  British  marked  bags ;  or  for 
wilfully  defacing  or  altering  the  marks  or 
symbols  on  any  packages.  Vendors,  if  re- 
quired, are  to  give  full  information  from  whom 
the  hops  were  received. 

Cap.  65.  To  enable  her  Majesty  to  declare 
Gold  Coins  to  be  issued  from  her  Majesty's 
Colonial  Branch  Mints  as  legal  tender  for 
payments.  The  title  explains  itself,  and  the 
coinage  of  the  Australian  mints  has  been 
declared  a  legal  tender.  A  charge  for  coining 
may  be  made. 

Cap.  67.  For  the  union  of  the  colony  of 
Vancouver  Island  with  the  colony  of  British 
Columbia.  The  separate  government  of  Van- 
couver Island  is  abolished,  and  it  is  to  send 
represeutativos  to  the  legislature  of  British 
Columbia. 

Cap.  69.  For  the  amendment  of  the  Law 
with  raped  to  the  Carriage  and  Deposit  of 
Dangeroas  Jjods.  Nitro-;;lyceriue  or  Glonoine 
oil,  auJ  other  substances  as  may  be  determined 
by  an  Order  in  Council,  are  to  be  distinctly 
marked  "sixicially  dangerous"  on  the  outside 
of  each   package,   under  heavy   penalties  fur 


omissioin ;  and  no  wwehimse  owner  or  earriet 
is  bound  to  reoeive  any  such  package. 

Gap.  85.  To  faeilUaie  the  esfaMts&Marf^ 
improvement,  amd  maintenomee  of  Oyster  iSMd 
Mussel  Fisheries  in  Cfreat  Britain.  Under 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ownen  or 
ooenpiera  of  the  sea  or  river  shores  may  lay 
down  an  oyster-bed,  within  preaeribed  limifti^ 
supply  it  with  oysters  or  spawn  from  any 
natural  pnblie  oyster-bed,  which  are  then  to 
become  private  property.  Within  the  limiti 
no  one  to  fish  except  with  a  line  or'a  net  fitted 
to  catch  floating  fish  only. 

Cap.  89.  For  vesting  in  the  Conservators  of 
the  Fiver  Thames  the  Conservancy  of  the 
Thames  and  Iris,  from  Steunei  in  Middlesex 
to  Cricklade  in  Wiltshire.  This  Act  abolishes 
the  powers  of  the  Upper  Navigation  Corn- 
missioners,  transfers  all  their  rights  and  pro- 
perty in  locks,  canals,  &c.,  to  the  Thames 
Conservators,  to  whom  five  new  members  were 
added,  and  to  them  is  given  the  power  to  make 
regulations  for  the  navigation,  to  oolleet  tolls, 
to  repair  and  maintain  the  banks,  weirs,  and 
locks,  to  prevent  tiie  pollution  of  the  water,  and 
to  receive  payment  for  water  taken  within 
their  limits  for  the  supply  of  the  public 

Cap.  90.  T$  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the 
Public  Health.  This  important  Act  is  divided 
into  four  parts.  Part  I.  empowers  the  forma- 
tion in  any  district  of  a  committee  for  the 
formation  and  due  management  of  the  sewen^ 
with  power  to  levy  a  rate  fi>r  that  purpose ;  to 
oompel  persons  to  drain  into  the  pnbUc  sewer 
or  to  form  a  cesspool ;  to  furnish  the  district 
with  water  ;  to  take  charge  of  all  wells,  pompi^ 
or  fountains  from  which  the  pnblio  supply  it 
furnished;  and  to  dispose  of  the  sewenge. 
Part  II.  is  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances 
arising  from  over-crowded  or  ill-rentilated 
houses ;  to  prevent  nuisances  from  smoke ;  to 
disinfect  houses  where  contagious  diseases  have 
prevailed  ;  to  empower  the  local  anthorities  to 
provide  a  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  per- 
sons suffering  from  contagious  disease  to  the 
hospital  or  elsewhere  (who  may  not  ride  in  a 
public  conveyance  without  notice  to  the  driver). 
Ships  in  harbour  are  subjected  to  the  like 
regulations.  Part  IIL  is  miscellaneous,  and 
contains  a  number  of  regulations  for  the  por^ 
poee  of  securing  or  procuring  cleanliness,  a 
supply  of  water,  and  other  details.  Part  lY. 
extends  the  Act  to  Lrehind,  with  certain  modi* 
fications. 

Cap.  114.  To  amend  the  PMie  Librariee 
Act.  A  library  or  museum  may  now  be 
established  in  any  town  or  parish,  without 
taking  proceedings  under  the  former  Acts.  A 
majority  of  assents  at  a  meeting  duly  called 
being  sufficient. 

Cap.  122.  To  make  provision  for  the 
Improvement,  Protection^  and  Management  of 
Commons  near  (he  Metropolis.  All  commons 
within  the  Metropolitan  District  are  no  longer 
liable  to  inclosure ;  and,  providing  compensa- 
tion for  pecuniary  rights,  a  scheme  may  be  for- 
nlshod    to  the  Inclosure    Commissioners   lor 
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traofiferriDg  their  care  to  tbe  local  authorities  or 
io  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Bevenne,  67,812,2021.  ;  Bxpenditnre  — 
Army,  14,569,279/.  ;  Nayy,  10,259.7881.  ; 
/or  all  objects,  65,914,857/.  ;  National  Debt» 
802,842,949/. 

Exports  of  Bnglisli  and  Irisli  produce, 
188,917,536/.;  total  of  exports,  238,905,082/. 

Imports,  295,290,274/. 

Emigration — ^to  the  North  American  Colo- 
nies, 13,225;  to  the  United  States,  161,000; 
to  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand, 
24,097  ;  to  all  other  places,  6530:  total, 
204,882. 

Amount  of  Gold  imported  from  Australia, 
6,839,674/.  ;  total  imported,  23,509,641/.  ; 
exported,  12,742,639/. 

Hail  ways:  Miles  open,  13,854  ;  number  of 
passengers,  274,403,895;  traffic  receipts, 
38,164,354/. 

Number  of  paupers,  1,111,009.    • 

1867. 

Feb.  11.  Alarm  of  an  attempt  of  the  Fenians 
io  attack  the  Castle  of  Chester.  The  plot  had 
been  disclosed  by  an  accomplice,  and  prompt 
measures  were  taken  for  its  defeat,  which  were 
effectual.  Some  1400  or  1500  suspected 
persons  assembled  in  the  streets  of  Chester, 
but  the  swearing  in  of  special  constables,  and 
the  arrival  of  500  of  the  Scotch  Fusiliers,  com- 
pelled them  to  disperse  in  scattered  groups, 
without  disturbing  the  public  peace. 

Feb.  13.  Op  this  day  another  party  of 
Fenians,  about  800  in  number,  assembled  at 
Gahirciveen,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  They 
sacked  a  coastguard  station  at  Kells,  seised  the 
Arms,  and  shot  a  mounted  policeman  bearing 
dispatches,  robbing  him  of  his  horse  and  arms. 
They  then  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  interrupting 
the  messages  by  the  Atlantic  cable  for  about 
fire  hours,  by  which  time  they  were  restored. 
Troops  were  immediately  sent  from  Cork  to 
Killamey,  and  on  the  14th  the  insurgents 
withdrew  into  the  Toomes  mountains  by  the 
Oap  of  Dunlo,  whither  they  were  pursued  by 
A  strong  military  force  on  the  15th.  A  large 
number  of  arrests  was  made  in  the  next  few 
days,  at  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  of  persons 
«oming  by  sea,  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 

Feb.  17.  The  first  ship,  the  Prime,  ayessel 
of  eighty  tons  burthen,  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  by  a  temporary  freshwater 
canal  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Bed  Sea. 

Feb.  24.  The  first  Parliament  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  was  opened  at  Berlin. 

March  5.  The  Fenians  again  oommenoed  a 
rising  in  seyeral  parts  of  Ireland.  The  mail- 
train  from  Cork  to  Dublin  waa  sent  off  the 
line,  and  the  telegraph  wires  were  cut,  destroy- 
ing the  communication  with  all  Munster.  The 
OoTemment  had  been  informed  of  the  inten- 
tion, and  were  fully  prepared.  At  Tallaght» 
near  Dublin,  a  party  of  twelre  poUeemmi  mot 
about  200  FeDiaiia»  and  wmniWKd  them  to 


surrender,  but  they  fired  on  the  police,  who 
returned  the  fire^  wounding  fiye,  and  ulti- 
mately capturing  eighty-three.  At  Drogbeda 
1000  Fenians  had  a  combat  with  the  police  for 
the  possession  of  the  market-house,  and  here 
forty  prisoners  were  taken.  At  Eilmallook  a 
party  attacked  the  police-station,  which  was 
defended ;  three  of  the  assailants  were  killed, 
and  fourteen  taken  prisoners.  Dromore  police- 
barrack  was  burnt  down,  a  coastguard  station 
near  Kilrnsh  was  plund^^ed  of  the  arms,  as  also 
were  the  police-barracks  and  several  houses  at 
Holy  Cron,  by  different  parties  of  Fenians. 

March  23.  A  secret  treaty  was  laid  before 
the  different  legislatures,  between  Prussia  and 
the  Southern  States  of  Germany,  by  which  the 
military  Qontingents  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg, 
Baden,  &c,  are  plaoed  at  the  disposal  of 
Prussia,  thus,  in  fitct^  incorporating  all  (Ger- 
many into  one  entire  empire  for  defensive 
military  purposes.  The  treaty  had  been  con- 
eluded  in  the  previous  July. 

April  1.  The  French  great  International 
Exhibition  opened  in  a  very  incomplete  state. 
By  the  early  part  of  May  it  was  most  effec- 
tively completed. 

April  10.  Commencement  of  the  trial,  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  of  colonel  Nelson 
and  lieutenant  Brand  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Gordon,  in  Jamaica.  The  charge  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  to  the  grand  jury  occupied  six 
hours,  in  which  he  laid  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  martial  law  could  not  override  civU  law. 
The  grand  jury  threw  out  both  the  bills  of 
indictment  on  the  following  day. 

April  27.  The  trial  of  general  Burke  and 
Patrick  Doran,  the  first  two  of  the  Fenians 
accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  late  outbreak, 
commenced  at  Dublin.  Both  were  found  guilty 
of  high  treason  on  May  1,  and  sentenced  to  be 
executed  on  the  29th.  The  sitting  of  the  com- 
mission terminated  on  May  24.  A  number  of 
prisoners  had  been  found  guilty  of  treason- 
felony,  and  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  im- 
prisonment. Doran,  after  some  delay,  had  his 
sentence  commuted  to  penal  servitude  ;  Burke 
was  left  fbr  execution  until  the  27th,  when,  in 
compliance  with  numerous  petitions,  his  sen- 
tence was  also  commuted. 

May  6.  A  popular  demonstration  in  Hyde 
Park  in  favour  of  reform,  which  had  been  at 
first  forbidden  by  the  Government,  but  at  the 
last  moment  permitted,  was  held  without  the 
slightest  disturbance  of  the  public  peace. 

June  6.  Attempt  made  by  a  young  Pole  in 
Paris  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  Bussia, 
while  seated  in  a  carriage  with  his  two  sons 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  pistol 
burst,  blew  off  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  with- 
out damaging  any  of  the  persons  in  the  carriage. 
He  was  subsequentiy  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  not  executed,  in  compliance  with  a 
desire  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

June  7.  The  Conference  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Luxemburg  question  met  in  London  ;  it 
consisted  of  the  representativeo  of  England, 
Bussia,  Austria,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Bel- 
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ginm,  Prance,  and  Pnusia.  On  the  11th  the 
tenne  were  agreed  npon :  Luzembnrg  to  remain 
subject  to  the  King  of  the  NetherUindi ;  the 
fortress  to  be  evaoiiated  by  Prtusia,  and  to  be 
demolished  as  quickly  as  possible ;  the  neu- 
trality of  the  whole  territory  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  subscribing  powers. 
^  June  8.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  crowned 
King  of  Hungary,  with  great  ceremony,  swear- 
^  ing  to  preserre  the  old  Hungarian  constitution, 
which  had  been  a  source  of  contest  between  the 
nation  and  the  sovereigns  for  many  years. 

June  13.  Je£ferson  Davis,  late  President  of 
the  Southern  Cenfcderacy,  was  admitted  to  bail 
at  Richmond,  U.S.,  and  took  his  departure  a 
lew  days  afterwards,  for  Montreal,  in  Canada. 

June  19.  On  this  day  the  Commission  sitting 
to  inquire  into  the  outrages  committed  against 
non-union  men  at  Sheffield,  were  first  able  to 
obtain  any  evidence  directly  implicating  any 
individaal.  A  man  named  Hallam,  who  had 
been  committed  to  prison  for  refusing  to  answer, 
declared  himself  willing  to  disclose  all  he  knew. 
He  then  acknowledged  the  crimes  of  having  been 
a  party  to  the  blowing-up  of  several  places,  and 
to  the  shooting,  twice,  at  a  man  named  Linley, 
who  died  in  consequence,  and  in  whose  case  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  had  been  found.  His 
evidence  was  confirmed  by  a  confederate  named 
Crook  es,  and  they  said  they  were  hired  and 
paid  by  one  Broadhead,  the  secretary  of  the 
Saw  Grinders*  Union,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
Amalgamated  Unions.  On  a  subsequent  day 
this  man  acknowledged  the  truth  of  these 
accusations,  and  stated  that  for  nineteen  years 
he  had  been  the  instigator  and  the  rewarder  of 
most  of  the  offences  of  rattening  and  personal 
outrage  committed  in  Sheffield,  but  persisted  in 
saying  that  the  unions  knew  nothing  about 
this  ;  they  only  knew  they  were  committed, 
and  purposely  left  the  whole  management  in 
his  hands,  and  never  examined  his  accounts. 
These  discoveries  were  made  after  the  an- 
nouncement that  truthful  avowal  would  absolve 
even  the  most  guilty  participators  from  all 
])er8onal  punishment.  On  July  8  the  investi- 
gation closed,  and  certificates  of  indemnity  were 
granted  to  Broadhead,  Crookes,  and  the  other 
witnesses  who  bad  made  the  disclosures. 

July  6.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  arrived  in 
London  on  a  visit ;  and  on  the  12th  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey.  Both  were  received  by  the  Queen, 
and  entertained  with  great  hospitality  by  the 
corporation  of  London  and  other  public  bodies 
and  private  persons.  The  Sultan  was  lodged 
in  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Viceroy  at  Dudley 
House,  the  residence  of  Lord  Ward. 

July  10.  On  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
rifle-shooting  at  Wimbledon,  2000  Belgian 
volunteers  were  brought  over  in  the  Govern- 
ment steamer  Serapis,  and  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  British  riflemen,  the  Xjondon 
corporation,  &c 

July  17.  A  grand  naval  review  at  Spithead 
took  place,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  and  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  were  re* 
ceived  by  the  Queen  on  board  her  yacht.    She  I 


decorated  the  Snltm  with  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  bnt  the  review  mm  aomewhai  qaraed 
by  stormy  weather 

Aug.  17.  An  nurerreetion  broke  ool  id 
Spain ;  the  provinces  of  Oatalonia  and  Angm 
were  entered  from  Fraooe  hj  a  few  armed  men, 
under  generals  Contreras  and  Pienad,  wild 
were  immediately  joined  by  othen.  Oeneral 
Pnm  was  expected  to  join  them,  but  did  not. 
Madrid,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain,  were 
in  a  few  days  declared  to  be  under  martial 
law.     It  was  suppressed  with  little  difficulty. 

Aug.  26.  The  first  engine  and  train  pesaed 
over  the  Mont  Cenis  iUdlway,  the  annimit 
elevation  being  6700  feet  above  the  eea  level 
The  train  was  wcnked  on  the  centre-rail  sja- 
tem,  and  the  trip  was  completely  suooeaafuL 

Sept.  10.  The  sitting  of  the  North  German 
parliament  was  opened  with  a  speech  from  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  which  a  variety  of  mea- 
sures were  promised  to  be  introduced,  moet  of 
them  tending  to  a  closer  unity  of  the  Tarioua 
states. 

Sept.  14.  Some  of  the  transports  aailed  from 
London  and  Liverpool,  conveying  stores  and 
ammunition  for  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  for 
the  purpose  of  coercing  the  Emperor  Theodore 
to  deliver  the  British  captives.  The  military 
force  was  to  be  forwarded  from  India. 

Sept  18.  A  most  daring  attack  made  at 
Manchester  on  the  police  van  which  was  eon- 
veying  to  jail  two  men,  named  Kelly  and 
Deasy,  charged  with  being  Fenians.  Betweea 
forty  and  fifty  men  had  assembled,  armed  with 
revolvers  and  other  weapons.  They  intercepted 
the  van,  shot  the  horses,  knocked  the  driver 
from  his  seat,  dispersed  Uie  few  policemen  who 
guarded  it,  with  much  difficulty  broke  it  open, 
and  shot  the  policeman  inside,  who  refused  t» 
give  up  the  keys  of  the  separate  oells.  Ulti- 
mately the  two  Fenians  were  liberated,  and 
although  handcuffed  made  their  escape^  with 
fifteen  other  prisoners  who  were  being  con- 
veyed to  prison.  This  was  about  four  p.x. 
Before  the  following  morning,  William  O'Meam 
Allen,  the  man  who  shot  the  policeman  in  the 
van,  and  Michael  Larkin,  were  in  custody, 
charged  with  wilful  murder,  and  several  others 
charged  with  riot  and  murder,  who  were  ex- 
amined before  the  magistrates,  and  remanded. 
On  the  26th  the  examination  was  resumed, 
and  on  the  5th  of  October  twenty-three  were 
committed  for  trial.  On  Oct.  29  a  special 
commission  was  opened  at  Manchester,  before 
which  W.  0*Meara  Allen,  M.  Larkin,  W. 
Gould,  T.  Maguire,  and  E.  Shore,  were  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  Charles  Brett.  On 
Nov.  1  they  were  ail  found  guilty,  and  aen- 
tenced  to  death.  On  Nov.  28,  Allen,  Gould, 
and  Larkin  were  hung.  Shore's  punishment 
was  commuted,  and  Maguire  was  pardoned,  aa 
there  seemed  to  have  been  a  mistake  as  to  his 
identity. 

Sept.  23.  General  Garibaldi  was  arrested  at 
Sinigaglia,  in  order  to  prevent  his  heading  an 
intended  insurrection  at  Rome^  and  placed  in 
confinement  at  Alessandria.      A  number  of 
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persons  were  also  apprehended  at  Borne  as 
participators  in  the  projected  revolt.  He  was 
senty  a  few  dajs  later,  to  his  island  of  Caprera 
in  a  GoTemment  yessel. 

Oct.  20.  From  the  time  of  the  arrest  of 
Graribaldi  to  this  date  continual  irruptions  of 
insurgents  into  the  Papal  States  were  made 
with  varying  success  ;  anarchy  was  prevailing, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  Italian  Government 
could  not  prevent   the    hostilities.       France 
threatened  to  interfere,  and  troops  were  em- 
harked  at  Toulon ;  but  on  the  19th  Battazxi, 
the   Italian  minifiter,    resigned,   and    gener^ 
Cialdini   was  nominated  in  his  place.       He 
announced  that  stringent  measures  would  be 
adopted.     The  insurgents,  headed  by  Menotti 
Garibaldi,  withdrew  from  the  Papal  territories, 
and  the  French  preparations  for  intervention 
were  abandoned. 

Oct.  28.  General  Garibaldi  having  escaped 
from  Caprera,  joined  the  insurgents  in  attack- 
ing the  Papal  troops,  and  closely  approached 
Rome ;  the  attempt  of  Victor  Emmanuel  to  form 
a  ministry  under  Cialdini  having  likewise  failed, 
although  another  under  general  Menabrea  had 
been  named,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had 
dispatched  an  expedition  from  Toulon  to  sup- 
port the  Pope,  and  on  this  day  the  first  division 
landed  at  Civita  Yecchia.  On  Oct.  30  a  portion 
of  the  French  troops  entered  Rome ;  on  the 
same  day  a  part  of  the  Italian  royal  army 
crossed  the  Papal  frontier  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  order  ;  and  Gbribaldi,  with  his 
volunteers,  retired  from  the  immediate  neigh* 
hourhood  of  Rome  to  Monte  Rotondo. 

Nov.  1.  After  a  trial  at  Dublin,  colonel 
Johm  Warren,  the  first  Fenian  prisoner  indicted 
at  this  Commission,  was  found  guilty.  He  had 
come  from  the  United  States,  and,  with  several 
others,  landed  near  Youghal.  He  claimed  to 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but,  bom  in 
Ireland,  the  claim  was  disallowed  ;  and  his 
counsel  by  his  direction,  withdrew.  He  had 
other  counsel  assigned,  and  was  convicted 
partly  on  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice. 

Nov.  3.  Garibaldi  was  attacked  by  the  Papal 
and  Fi'cnch  troops  at  Mentana.  After  a  sharp 
fight,  his  band  was  scattered,  and  he  fied  to 
Temi,  within  the  Italian  territory,  where  he 
was  arrested  by  the  royal  authorities,  and, 
with  his  two  sons,  who  had  also  been  taken, 
was  placed  in  confinement. 

Nov.  4.  A  part  of  the  expedition  against 
Abyssinia  arrived  at  Suez  from  India. 

Dec  13.  A  daring  attempt  made  to  effect 
the  escape  of  two  piisoners,  remanded  on  a 
charge  of  having  been  parties  to  the  murder  of 
Brett,  the  police-constable,  at  Manchester,  by 
blowing  up  the  wall  of  the  House  of  Detention, 
in  Clerkenwell,  London.  A  barrel  of  gun- 
powder was  placed  against  the  wall,  and  ex- 
ploded. About  60  feet  of  the  wall  was  thrown 
down  between  8  and  4  o'clock  P.M.,  the  usual 
time  for  exercising  the  prisoners ;  but  the 
hour  had  been  changed,  and  the  prisoners  were 
in  their  cells.  The  efi^t^  however,  was  ter- 
rible.   Six  penona  were  killed|  and  nearly 


50  men,  women,  and  children,  were  more  or 
less  injured.  Several  persons  were  apprehended 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  the 
erime.  Six  were  tried  at  the  Criminal  Court 
in  April,  but  only  one,  named  Barrett,  was 
found  guilty,  and  he  was  hung  on  May  26. 

LEGISLATION.  Sssaioir  30  k  31  Yiotorlb. 

Cap.  3.  For  the  Union  of  Canada^  Nova 
SeotiOf  and  New  Brvmtwick,  arid  the  govern- 
ment thereof,  and  for  purposes  connected  there' 
with.  The  governments  are  united  into  one, 
under  a  Viceroy,  with  a  general  parliament 
held  at  Ottawa,  now  the  seat  of  government. 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, have  each  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  a 
Provincial  Legislature. 

Cap.  6.  For  the  establishment  in  the  Metro- 
polis of  Asylums  for  the  Siekj  Insane^  and  other 
classes  of  the  Poor^  and  of  Dispensaries ;  and 
for  the  Distribution  over  the  Metropolis  of 
portions  of  the  Charge  for  Poor  Relief ;  and 
for  other  purposes  relating  to  the  Poor  Relief 
in  the  Metropolis, 

Cap.  29.  To  amend  the  Law  in  respect  of 
the  Sale  and  Purchase  of  Shares  in  Joint 
Stock  Banking  Companies.  Contracts  for  sale 
or  purchase  of  such  shares  are  declared  to  be 
void,  unless  the  shares  to  be  sold  are  clearly 
designated  in  writing,  either  by  their  numb^ 
or  by  the  name  of  the  holder. 

Cap.  35.  To  remove  some  defects  in  the 
A  dministration  of  the  Criminal  Law.  Persons 
acquitted,  in  certain  cases  may  be  allowed  their 
costs  ;  persons  accused  are  allowed  to  summon 
witnesses,  who  may  have  their  expenses  allowed 
by  the  Court.  Additional  powers  are  given  for 
taking  the  depositions  of  persons  dangerously 
ill ;  and  jailers  are  to  bring  up  persons  indicted, 
without  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  upon  an  order 
of  the  Court 

Cap.  48.  For  amending  the  Law  of  Auction 
of  Estates,  In  sales  of  land  by  auction  it  is  to 
be  stated  in  the  conditions  of  sale  whether  it  is 
to  be  sold  with  or  without  reserve ;  if  it  be  sold 
without  reserve  no  one  is  allowed  to  bid  on  be- 
half of  the  owner ;  in  sales  under  orders  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  practice  of  opening 
biddings  after  a  sale  is  to  be  discontinued. 

Cap.  75.  To  remove  certain  Religious 
Disahilities  affecting  some  of  her  Majeat^fs 
Subjects,  and  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Oaths  of  Office,  The  restriction  as  to  the 
religion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  is 
removed ;  judicial  or  corporate  officers  may 
attend  their  places  of  worship  in  their  ofilcial 
robes  without  incurring  any  penalty;  and  a 
form  of  oath  is  provided  to  supersede  the 
former  ones  of  allegiance,  suprema^,  and 
abjuration. 

Gap.  102.  Further  to  amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  Representation  of  the  People  in 
England  and  Wales.  This  is  the  Reform  Act 
of  1867.  The  Act  is  long,  but  its  details  have 
been  made  widely  known. 

Gap.  103.  For  the  Extension  of  the  Factory 
Acts,    The  proTinona  of  previous  Acta  are 
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sxtended  to'  females  and  young  pertons  em- 
ployed in  blast-famaeeB,  oopper-millB,  forgei, 
fouiidrieBy  or  in  the  mann&cture  of  machineiy, 
or  of  any  article  of  metal,  or  of  India-mbbco*, 
or  gatta  percba ;  and  to  any  iiremiaee  in  whieh 
ia  carried  on  the  manofiketnre  of  paper,  glass, 
tobacco,  letter-press  printing,  bookbinding,  and 
any  other  premises  in  which  fifty  or  more 
persons  are  employed,  with  exceptions  as  to 
nightwork  in  blast-fnmacea,  iron-mills,  and 
printing-offices ;  bnt  so  as  no  one  is  to  be 
employed  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one 
week. 

Gap.  105.  To  ettahlith  equitahle  CouneiU 
of  ConcilioUum  to  adjuMi  Difference  between 
Masters  and  Workmen,  Masters  and  work- 
men, in  any  locality,  may  call  a  meeting,  and 
agree  to  form  a  oonncil  of  conciliation,  and 
petition  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  licence ; 
the  conncil  may  not  consist  of  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  ten  masters  and  workmen  ; 
they  have  power  to  determine  questions  sub- 
mitted  to  them  and  to  enforce  their  awards  ;  a 
rate  of  wages  or  price  of  labour  may  not  be 
established  by  them ;  no  counsel  or  attorneys 
to  be  heard  before  the  courts  unless  by  consent 
of  both  parties. 

Gap.  127.  To  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Bailway  Companies,  The  rolling  stock  of  a 
railway  is  protected  from  seizure  by  creditors 
by  this  Act ;  the  remedy  is  by  petition  to  the 
Gourt  of  Ghancery,  who  may  appoint  a  receiver 
or  manager  of  the  railway. 

Gap.  180.  For  the  regulation  of  Agricul- 
tural Gangs,  No  child  under  eight  years  of 
age  to  be  employed ;  licences  to  gang-masters 
are  to  be  granted  by  magistrates ;  no  female  to 
be  employed  in  the  same  gang  with  males,  or 
without  a  female  licensed  as  gang-master 
being  present ;  and  the  magistrates  are  to  fix 
the  distances  within  which  children  are  to  be 
allowed  to  travel  to  their  work. 


Gap.  134.  Far  rtguUsHng  the  Traffie  in  tke 
Metropolis,  and  for  making  provision  for  tke 
greater  security  of  persons  passing  thnmgh  tke 
streets.    This  is  the  Act  now  in  operation. 

Gap.  141.  To  amend  the  Statute  Law  as 
between  Master  and  Servant.  Compensation 
for  breach  of  contract  may  be  awarded  on  either 
side,  which,  with  any  fines  imposed,  are  to  be 
recovered  by  distress,  and  in  default  of  pay- 
ment to  be  punished  by  imprisonment. 

Gap.  146.  For  regulating  the  Hours  of 
Labcmr  for  Childrenj  Young  Persons  and 
Women  employed  in  Workshops.  No  ehild 
under  eight  is  to  be  employed  in  any  handi- 
craft; no  child  to  be  employed  more  than  six 
hours  and  a  half  on  any  one  day,  and  such 
employment  to  be  between  6  a.m.  and  8  p.m. ; 
no  young  person  or  female  to  be  so  employed 
for  more  than  twelve  hours,  with  time  for 
meals ;  no  person  to  be  employed  in  any 
handicraft  on  Sunday  or  after  two  o'clock  ou 
Saturday  afternoon.  There  are  also  regulations 
for  the  children  attending  schools. 

Berenue,  69,434,5082.  ;  Expenditure  — 
Army,  14,676,640/. ;  Navy,  10,676,101/. ;  for 
all  objects,  66,780,896/.  ;  National  Del^ 
800,848,847/. 

Exports  of  Britbh  and  Irish  produoe  and 
manufactures,  181,188,971/. ;  total  exports^ 
226,057,136/. 

Imports,  275,249,853/. 

Emigration — To  the  North  American  Colo- 
nies, 15,503  ;  to  the  United  States,  159,275 ; 
to  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand, 
14,466;  to  all  other  places,  6,709  :  total, 
195,953. 

Amount  of  G^old  imported  firom  Anstnlia» 
5,801,207/.  ;  total  imported,  15,800,159/.  ; 
exported,  7,889,030/. 

Number  of  paupers,  1,148,648. 
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Atit^ott,  Justice,  presides  in  coxutat  Hone's 
lii-st  trial,  1817,  viii.  86-88 ;  and  that  of  the 
Cato-strect  conspirators,  1820, 161 

Abbott,  Charles.    See  Colchester,  lord. 

Abrrcrombie  fails  in  redncing  liconderoga, 
1758,  yi.  237;  general  of  the  Bengal  army, 
1790,  vii.  258. 

Abercromby,  James,  elected  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  riii.  Z55  ;  again  elected, 
1837,  405 ;  his  review  of  the  session  1837-8, 
411 ;  raised  to  a  peerage,  421 

Abercromby,  sir  Kalph,  commands  the  army  in 
Ireland,  1798,  rii.  364;  commands  the  Bri- 
tish expedition  to  Holland,  1799,  385,  386; 
Hupcrseded  by  the  duke  of  York,  386;  lands 
his  army  at  Aboukir  Bay,  406;  defeats  the 
French  near  Alexandria,  Mar.  21,  1801,  407 ; 
death  of,  from  a  wound,  March  28,  ib. 

Abenloen,  earl  of,  negotiates  for  peace,  1814,  vii. 
569 ;  approves  of  the  declaration  of  Frank- 
fort, viu.  24 :  foreign  secretary,  1828,  234 

Abjuration  of  James  U.,  bill  for,  rejected  1690, 
V.  104 

Abjuration  of  the  Pretender,  bill  for,  passed 
1702,  V.  253,  254 

Abo.  peace  ofL  1743,  vi.  120 

A1)olition  of  Slaverj'.    See  Slavery. 

Aboukir,  battle  of^  July  25.  1799^  vii.  381 

Abury,  the  Bruidical  temple  at,  1. 12 

Academy  of  Ancient  Concerts,  established  1710, 
V.431 

Academy,  Boyal;  attempts  to  establish  nn 
academy  of  art,  vti.  67,  68  ;  scheme  for  a, 
suggested  by  sir  J.  Thomhill,  68 ;  the  idea 
revived;  first  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living 
artists,  April  21, 1760,  ib. ;  second  exhibition, 
68,  69 ;  George  III.  first  patron ;  Beynolds 
first  president,  70;  foundation  of  the,  Dec. 
10, 1768,  70,  71 ;  first  exhibition  and  exhi- 
bitors in  1769,  71 ;  exhibition  and  exhibitors 
in  1780,  72 ;  supplants  all  rivals ;  sources  for 
the  history  of  the.  ib. 

Acland,  gen.,  joins  Wellington  at  Vimiero,  viL 
502 

Acre  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  Bonaparte, 
1799,  vii.  380,  381 

Act  of  Grace,  1690 ;  exceptions  to,  v.  104, 105 

Act  of  Security  passed  bv  Scottish  parliament : 
assent  refused,  1703,  ▼.  '312 ;  granted,  1705, 313 

Act  of  Settlement,  independence  of  judges  de- 
termined by.  y.  147;  passed  1701;  clauses 
repealed,  2^6;  copy  of,  255,  256 


Acton  Bumel,  statute  of,  passed  in  12S3,  i.  385 

Adam,  James  and  Bobeit,  their  aichitectural 
works,  vii.  80 

Adam,  remarks  of,  on  the  sentence  of  Muir  and 
Palmer,  vii.  299,  300 

Adams,  John,  high-mindedness  of,  in  defending 
captain  Preston  at  Boston  in  1770,  vi.  313 ; 
his  conference  with  lord  Howe,  the  British 
commissioner,  1776,  372 ;  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  settling  the  conditions  of  peace 
between  England  and  the  United  States; 
signs  the  preliminaries,  Nov.  20,  1783^  457 ; 
interview  with  Geo.  III.  in  1785  as  mmister 
plenipotentiary ;  evidence  against  the  charge 
of  the  king's  incivility  towards  Jefierson  and, 
461,  462  ;  president  of  the  United  States, 
1796-1800,  vii.  575,  viu.  3 

Adams.  J.  Q.,  an  American  plenipotentiary  for 
concluding  the  peace  of  Ghent,  viii.  19 ;  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  1825-9,  268 

Adams,  Samuel,  rouses  the  Americans,  1773,  vi. 
336 ;  denies  tnat  the  Americans  have  lost  their 
good  will  towards  England,  1774,  341 ;  pro- 
scribed by  Gage,  355 

Addington  (afterwards  lord  Sidmonth),  elected 
speaker  oi  the  House  of  Commons,  Noy.  1790, 
vii.  189;  anecdote  of  Burke  and  Pitt  by, 
207 ;  his  sanguine  expectations  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick's  campaign,  235 ;  visits  Dun- 
can's fleet,  349:  hopes  roused  by  Nelson's 
victory  of  the  Nile,  358,  359 ;  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Mar.  14,  1801,  400;  remonstrates  with  Bo- 
naparte for  his  encroachments,  417;  lus  po- 
licy towards  France,  419 ;  requires,  through 
lord  Whitworth,  Bonaparte  to  explain  his 
views  towards  Great  Britain,  420 ;  negotiates 
for  sharing  the  pHOwer  with  Pitt^  424 ;  weak- 
ness of  his  ministry,  430 ;  resigns  May  10, 
1804,  431 :  joins  Pitt,  437;  yisconnt  Sid- 
mouth  ana  president  of  the  council,  1805, 
437;  resigns,  July,  440;  lord  privy  seaL 
1806,  463 ;  resigns^  1807,  479 ;  home  secre- 
tary, 543,  577,  viii.  156;  measures  recom- 
mended by,  to  put  down  the  riots  of  1812, 
543 ;  his  employment  of  spies  justified,  81^ 
82  ;  hus  no  faith  in  a  favourable  change  in 
the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  84; 
states  the  diflSculty  of  prosecuting  for  libel : 
his  circular  letter  giving  the  judge  increased 
powers  in  cases  of  libel  trials,  ib. ;  this  pro- 
ceeding considered  unconstitutional,  84,85; 
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his  opinion  of  the  laws  against  reformers, 
104;  promises  the  Manchester  magistrates 
goyemment  support  against  the  reiormcrst 
lOG ;  thanks  tnem  for  their  measures  for 
prescryiD^  tranquillitY,  108  ;  succeeded  as 
nomo  secretary  hy  sir  ^hert  Peel,  1822, 178  ; 
resigns  his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  184 

Addition,  Joseph,  defends  Steele  against  the 
charge  of  libel  imputed  to  him  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  171^  ▼•  399;  writes  for  the 
**  Tatler,"  405  ;  member  of  parliament ;  po- 
puLirity;  his  influence  and  aims  as  an  es- 
sayist, 406;  with  Steele  he  directs  the  popular 
attention  to  ^lilton,  Shakspere,  and  our  old 
English  ballads,  408,  409 ;  the  precursor  of 
English  novelists,  the  Spectator's  Club  de- 
scribed by,  409-412;  his  works,  with  those  of 
other  efisayist"*,  cn^ate  a  general  taste  for  read- 
ing, 41«3  ;  ridicules  the  political  eztravngances 
of  the  Ltdies  of  his  day,417, 418 ;  description  of 
contemporary  female  chaiactere  by,  4*23 ;  re- 
marks on  pu])pct  plays  and  the  opera,  424 ; 
description  of  a  masquerade,  425 ;  remarks  on 
the  superstition,  430,  431;  the  popular 
music,  431 ;  and  the  translations,  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  of  his  day,  434;  rebukes 
Pope  for  his  controversial  spirit,  436;  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  Apr.  1717,  vi.  30 ; 
supports  the  Peerage  Bill,  1719,  38. 

Adelaide,  princess,  of  Saxe  Meiningen,  marries 
the  duke  of  Clarence  (William  IV.),  July  13, 
1818,  viii.  97 ;  character  of,  378 

Adjutators,  organization  of  the,  iv.  70 ;  refusal 
of,  to  allow  the  army  to  be  disbanded,  i^. ; 
seizure  of  Charles  I.  Dv,  at  Holmhy,  71 

Admiuius,  son  of  CunoSelin,  instigates  a  £o- 
man  iuvai^ion  of  Britain,  i.  16 

Adrianojde,  peace  of,  Sept.  14,  1829,  viii.  383 

Afghan  War,  1838-1842,  narrative  of  the,  viii. 
4.50,  461 

African,  The,  Company,  commenced  operationa 
1/330,  v.  39 

African  and  Indian  Company,  constituted  1695, 
y.  216 ;  nrojects  tho  founding  a  colony  at 
Daricn,  217 ;  three  vessels,  with  1200  men, 
sail  from  Leith,  July  26,  1098,  218 ;  arrive  at 
Daricn,  Nov.  4,  ib.  j  the  colonists  quarrel  with, 
and  declare  waragamsttheSpaniards,219;  food 
grows  scarce  ;  famine  and  pestilence  prevail ; 
they  forsake  Daricn,  220 ;  the  company  send 
out  1300  more  men,  221 ;  tho  colony  "block- 
aded by  the  Spaniards,  222 ;  it  capitulates ; 
and  abandons  tiio  settlement,  ib. ;  tnis  failure 
rouses  the  spirit  of  the  Scotch,  who  inveigh 
against  William  and  the  English,  ib. ;  it  con- 
tinues a  source  of  irritation  for  several  years 
between  the  two  nations,  223;  but  the  diffi- 
culties are  smoothed  over  in  the  union,  ib. ; 
quaiTels  with  the  East  India  Company;  a 
captain  of  one  of  their  vessels  is  seizcil  and 
executed  by  the  E.  I.  Company  on  a  false 
charge  of  murder,  313 

Aglirin),  battle  of,  July  12, 1691,  v.  127, 128 

Agineourt,  description  of,  and  its  locality,  ii. 
61 ;  battle  of,  on  25  Oct.  1415,  62-64 

Agnew,  sir  Andrew,  presents  petitions  to  parlia- 
ment praying  for  the  better  observance  of 
the  Sal>bath,  viii.  322 

Agra,  battle  of,  1803,  vii.  456 

Agii'ola,  the  great  civiliser  of  Britain,  i.  20 ;  is 
appointed  to  the  command  of  Britain,  a.d. 
69,  26;  campaign  of,  26,  27 ;  attack  on  Gal- 
gacus  and  the  Caledonians  by,  27 ;  announces 


the  possession  of  ^the  Tery  extremity  of 
Britain,"  28 ;  ascertaina  that  Britain  is  an 
island,  29;  recalled  by  Domitian,  a-d.  84, 
29 ;  line  of  forts  £rom  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth 
raised  by,  29, 30 :  notice  of  the  works  of,  in  Bri- 
tain, 36 ;  caused  the  sdenees  and  the  Roman 
language  to  be  taught  to  the  sons  of  British 
chiefs,  40 ;  established  municipalities,  44 

Agriculture  in  Britain,  state  of,  under  the  Bo- 
mans,  L  35 ;  state  of,  in  queen  Anne's  time, 
Y.  31 ;  great  influence  of  the  population  of 
London  and  Westminster  upon,  ib. ;  state  of, 
in  Norfolk,  about  1770,  vii.  5 ;  Coke's  efforts 
for  tlie  improvement  of,  6 ;  state  of^  in  Suf- 
folk, 6,  7 ;  manufacture  of  implements  of,  8 ; 
in  Buckinghamshire ;  its  dairy  £inn  produoe, 
9 ;  in  Oxfordshire  and  Northamptonshire,  10; 
improvements  in  Bedfordshire;  the  duke  of 
Bedford's  exertions,  11 ;  BakewcU's  art  of 
fattening  cattle  and  sheep ;  improved  breeds, 
12;  reclamation  of  tbe  fens  of  Cambridge- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,  14^  16 ;  of  Lincoln 
Heath,  15, 16,  and  the  Wolds,  16 ;  state  of; 
in  Nottingham  and  Derby-shires,  t^. ;  Surrey, 
Middlesex,  and  Kent,  17  ;  in  Sussex,  Hants, 
and  Berkshire,  18;  in  Wiltshire,  21  ;  bai:k- 
ward  state  of  farming  in  Wiltshire,  22;  pro- 
gress of,  in  Dorsetshire ;  enclosure  of  luids 
from  1734  to  1828,  ib.\  in  Devonshire  and 
Somersetshire,  23 ;  in  Cornwall,  24  ;  Wales, 
24,  25;  and  the  west  midland  counties,  25; 
system  of  under-drainage  discovered,  1764 ; 
uncultivated  wastes  of  Staffordshire ;  slow 
progress  of,  in  Lancashire,  26 ;  reclaiming  of 
the  mosses  in  the  Fylde  district,  27 ;  Che- 
shire ;  progress  of  Yorkshire  in,  promoted  by 
the  labours  of  the  marquis  of  Aockingham, 
ib.  ;  sir  Digby  Legard,  27*  28;  and  James 
Croft,  tbe  agricultural  collier,  28,  29;  land 
and  cattle  of  Durham,  30 ;  sheep  and  waste 
land  of  Northumberland,  ib.i  progress  o^ 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Cullevsi 
31 ;  Westmoreland  and  its  lake  district,  31, 
32;  the  I/Othinns,  Haddington,  Koxburgh, 
and  Selkirk-shires,  33;  Scotch  sheep,  31; 
in  A}Tshire,  35;  Lanarkshire  and  Renfirew- 
shire^  36 ;  progress  of,  in  the  north-western 
district  of  Scotknd,  36,  37;  in  Irchmd,  38; 
tlie  potato  cultivation,  39 ;  bad  harvests  and 
high  prices  from  1795  to  1800,  390-392 

Ahmcdabad  taken  by  general  Goddard,  rii.  129 

Alimednuggur  captured  by  the  British,  1803,  viL 
456 

Aiken  head,  Thomas,  hanged  for  blafrphemy  in 
1696,  y.  214 

Aislabie,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  bribed 
by  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
vi.  44 ;  accused  of  fraud ;  expelled  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  45 

Aitkexi,  aliag  John  the  painter,  attempts  to  bum 
the  English  dockyaraB;  his  trial  and  con£n- 
sion,  vi.  373,  374 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  peace  of,  May  2,  1668,  y.  387 ; 
trt>aty  of,  1748,  vi.  120, 180,  181 

Aix  Roads,  lord  Cochrane's  enterprise  in,  Apri) 
11,  1809,  vii.  510 

Akbar  Khan,  his  treachery  towards,  and  murdei 
of,  MacNaghtcn,  viii.  456 ;  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  British  army.  456-458 

Akenside,  Mark,  his  '*  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion "  published  1744,  vii.  87 

Akerman,  keener  of  Newgate ;  his  house  set  on 
lire  by  the  Gordon  rioters,  1780,  tL  406 
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Alba,  duke  of.    See  Philip  of  Spain 

Alban,  St.,  legend  of  the  martyrdom  of^  at  teld 
by  Bede,  i.  61 

Albemarle,  A.  J.  Ton  Keppel,  earl  of;  be  is 
Uken  into  William  lU/a  favour,  which 
cauaes  the  jealousy  of  Portland,  t.  236 

Albemarle,  earl  of,  commanda  the  land  foroea  in 
the  Havannah  expedition,  1762,  yi.  255 

Alberoni,  cardinal  Giulio,  prime  minister  of 
Spain ;  aenda  a  million  French  livres  to 
Spaor,  the  Swedish  envoy  in  Paris,  to  atir 
Cnarles  XII.'s  soldiers,  yi.  29  ;  early  career ; 
instigates  disputes;  and  intrigues  against 
England  and  France,  31,  32j  retaliatea 
Byng's  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by 
seizing  all  British  goods  in  Spanish  ports, 
34;  leagues  with  the  Pretender;  detected 
plotting  against  the  regent  Orleans ;  Franoe 
consequeotiy  declares  war  a^^nst  Spain, 
1718,  35;  ne  organizes  expeditions  against 
France,  England,  and  Scotland,  36;  dia« 
missed  his  offices,  and  banished  the  country ; 
returns  to  Italy,  Dec.  1719,  37 

Albert,  archduke  of  Austria,  commands  the 
Austrian  army  at  the  siege  at  LiUe,  1792,  yii. 
236 

Albert,  prince,  of  Saxe  Coburg,  mania^o  of,  to 
queen  Victoria,  yiii.  426 ;  his  high  opinion  of 
Williiim  III.,  472  ;  speech  of,  proclaiming 
the  unity  of  interest  in  all  classes  of  society, 
562 

Albert  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  bom  Noy.  9, 
1841,  viii.  493 

Albion,  belief  of  its  once  haying  formed  part  of 
the  Continent,  i.  1 

Albuera,  battle  of.  May  16, 1811,  ^-ii.  538 

Alcuin,  notice  of,  i.  76 

Aldrieh,  dean  Henry,  his  architectural  works, 
y.  458 

Alexander  I.  of  Bussia,  defeat  of  his  army  at 
Austerlitz;  forms  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  yii.  450;  wars  with 
Franoe,  1807^  487 ;  concludes  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  with  >tapolcon ;  the  interview  on  the 
Niemen  raft  with  Kanoleon,  488;  terms  of 
the  treaty,  patent  and  secret,  488,  489 :  of- 
fends Bonaparte  by  relaxing  the  severity  of 
the  Russian  commercial  law ;  allies  himself 
with  Sweden;  Bonaparte  wars  against  him, 
1812,  556 :  concludes  an  alliance  with  Prus- 
sia, 561 ;  nis  meeting  with  Frederick  William 
in  the  great  square  of  Leipzig,  565 ;  succeeds 
Paul  I.  as  emperor  of  Russia,  1801,  574 ;  at- 
tends the  congress  of  Vienna^  1814,  yiii.  42 ; 
obtains  the  sovereignty  over  Poland,  43,  44 ; 
organizes  the  Holy  Alliance,  45;  succeeded 
by  NichoUs  I.  1825,  268 

Alexandria,  Bonaparte  lands  at,  July,  1798; 
captured  by  the  French,  vii.  353 ;  battle  of. 
Mar.  21,  1801,  407;  capitulates  to  the  Bri- 
tish, Mar.  20,  1807,  485 

Alexius,  emperor  or  the  East,  receives  the 
Anglo-Saxons  expelled  by  William  the  Con- 
Gueror,  as  his  guards,  i.  189,  190 

Alircd,  son  of  Ethelred,  is  induced  to  make  a 
descent  on  England,  is  betrayed  by  earl  God- 
win, and  put  to  death,  i.  161 

Alfred  the  Great,  birth  of,  in  849,  i  79 ;  early 
years  of,  80,  81 ;  improbability  of  his  having 
Deen  taught  to  read  by  his  step-mother,  82 ; 
at  Rome  in  853 ;  consecrated  Ving  by  pone 
Leo,  at  Rome,  on  the  death  of  EthelwolL  83 ; 
probable  impretiioa  made  on  the  mind  of.  by 


the  sight  of  Rome,  84 ;  makes  no  claim  to 
Wessex  on  the  death  of  Ethelbald.  85 ;  em- 
ployinent  of,  daring  the  life  of  Ethelbert,  ib. ; 
description  of  his  home  at  Wanta^,  86 ;  th< 
translation  of  Boetins  by,  has  original  pas- 
sages descrintive  of  the  state  of  England,  86, 
87 ;  state  of  the  Church  during  the  youth  of, 
87;  constitution  of  the  army,  88;  state  of 
rural  industry,  88,  et,  aeq. :  provision  for  the 
poor,  91 ;  becomes  **  seounoarius"  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Ethelred  in  866,  94 ;  marries,  ib. ; 
defeats  the  Danes  who  had  invaded  Mercia, 
A.D.  868,  95 ;  fights  and  gains  the  battle  of 
.£soesdun,  in  871,  98,  £H9;  is  defeated  at 
Wilton,  100;  first  naval  battle  of,  against 
the  Danes,  in  875, 101 ;  probable  unpopula*. 
rity  of,  102 ;  makes  peace  with  Guthrum  in 
878, 103 ;  retreat  of,  to  Athclne^,  t^. ;  heads 
a  band  of  outlaws  in  Somersetshire,  103 ;  tra- 
ditional stories  of,  during  his  concciU.ment, 
104;  re-appears,  and  gains  the  battle  of 
Ethandune,  in  878,  105,  106 ;  Guthrum  sues 
for  peace  and  is  baptised,  106 ;  terms  of  the 
treaty,  107 ;  laws  of  Alfred,  108, 109 ;  writings 
and  translations  of,  110,  111,  112 ;  repulses  an 
invasion  of  the  Danes  in  Kent  in  884,  111 ; 
his  care  for  the  education  of  his  family,  113 ; 
defeats  an  invasion  of  the  Danes  under 
Hasting,  113,  114;  creates  a  navy,  114; 
death  of,  in  901,  114 ;  character  of,  115 ; 
share  of,  in  the  subdivision  of  the  kingdom 
for  administrative  and  judicial  purposes,  116 ; 
courts  of  justice  in  the  time  of,  118;  tenure 
of  lands,  119 

Allric,  earl  of  Mcrcia,  treachery  of,  L  154 

Algarves.    See  Godoy. 

Algiers,  battle  of,  Aug.  27,  1816.  viii.  49,  50 ; 
see  Kxmouth,  lord,  47-50 ;  captured  by  the 
French,  1830,  249 

Alibaud,  attempts  to  take  Louis  Philippe's  life. 
1830,  viii.  374 

Alien  Bill,  passage  of,  through  Parliament,  vii, 
244,  249 ;  passed  Jan.  4,  1793,  249 

Ali-Ghur  stormed  by  the  British,  Sept.  4,  1803, 
yii.  456 

Allectus  assumes  the  government  of  Britain, 
A.D.  292,  i.  32 ;  defeated,  and  Britain  re-sub- 
jected to  the  Romans,  »6. 

Auegiance,  Oath  of;  many  clergymen  refuse  to 
take  it,  1689,  y.  70 

Allan,  Ethan,  an  American  revolutionist,  1775 ; 
captures  Ticonderoga,  vL  350,  351 ;  made 
prisoner  on  his  mardi  against  Montreal ;  sent 
to  England,  362 

Alliance,  The  Holy,  a  treaty  so  called  concluded 
at  Paris,  Sept.  26,  1815,  viii.  45,  382;  de- 
nounced by  tne  British  parliament,  45 

Almanacs,  duty  oil  repealed,  1834,  viii.  346, 347 

Alnmnza,  battle  of,  April  25,  1707,  v.  330 

Almeida,  siege  of;  surrendeired  to  the  French, 
Aug.  1810,  vii.  531 

Almenara,  battle  of,  July  27, 1710,  y.  366 

Alompra,  his  conquests;  ascends  the  Birman 
throne,  viii.  219 

Althorp,  viscount.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1830,  viii.  267 ;  his  budget  for  1831,  271 ;  de- 
scription of,  by  Francis  Jefirey,  279 ;  inter- 
view of  JeSnj  with,  just  after  the  resignation 
of  the  Grey  ministry,  1831,  296 ;  speech  on 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the 
suppression  of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  1833, 
323 ;  financial  statement,  324,  325 ;  his  bill 
for  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories 
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])as8ed,  S33,  334;  introduces  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  bill,  1834,  336,  341 ;  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  on  the  Irish 
Church  question  and  the  previous  ouestion, 
844;  resigns  his  chancellership,  18^4;  rea- 
Boiw  for  doing  so,  344  345 ;  resumes  it  again 
in  the  Melbourne  administration ;  brings  for- 
ward a  modiiied  Coercion  bill,  34i6 ;  financial 
statement  and  proposed  reduction  of  taxes, 
346,  347 ;  his  removal  to  the  Lords  (as  earl 
8pa[icer^  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  dismissal 
01  the  Melbourne  ministry,  350,  351 

Alt  Ranstadt,  neaco  of,  Sept.  24,  1706^  v.  389 

Alum  Shah,  Great  M.ogul ;  seeks  Bntish  pro- 
tection, vi.  332 ;  Hastings  deprives  him  oi  the 
money  and  district  granted  by  Glive,  vii.  124; 
his  power  restored  to  him  by  general  Lake, 
456 

Alvinzy,  commands  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy; 
defeats  Bonaparte  at  Caldiero,  Nov.  12, 1796; 
repulses  Bonaparte's  attempts  to  cross  the 
bridge  of  Arcole ;  retreats  to  vicenza,  vii.  328; 
compels  Joubert  to  retreat  to  Rivoli,  1797^ 
342 ;  where  he  is  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  Jan. 
14,  343. 

Amboyna  acquired  by  the  British,  1810,  viii. 
214 

Ameer  Khan.    See  Khan  Ameer. 

Ameer  Singh.    See  Ochterloiu'. 

Amelia,  princess,  her  illness  affects  George  III.'s 
mind,  vii.  533 ;  dies  Nov.  2,  1810,  534 

American  affairs.  Britbth  possessions  in  North 
America,  vi.  205,  206;  war  between  the 
British  and  French,  1754-63,  207,  208,  233, 
236-239 ;  gov«*mment  and  prosperity  of  the 
British  colonies,  270,  271 ;  the  resistance  to 
the  Stamp  Act,  1764-66,  271-274,278-284; 
the  passing  of  the  Bovenue  Act  causes  re- 
newed disturbances,  which  are  slightly  abated 
on  the  repeal  of  all  the  duties  except  that  on 
tea,  306-314;  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in 
Boston  harbour  induces  the  home  govern- 
ment to  adopt  coercionary  measures,  which 
Btill  further  embittered  the  American  spirit, 
336-348;  hostilities  commence  April,  1775, 
at  Lexington,  348,  349 ;  and  the  war  con- 
tinues till  1782,  when  the  independence  of 
America  is  recognised  by  Great  Britain,  349- 
399,  411-416, 422-430,  457-463,  468 ;  govern- 
ment and  condition  of  the  United  States,  viii. 
2,  3 ;  party  spirit,  3,  4 ;  the  United  States 
declare  war  against  Great  Britain,  June,  1812, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  right  of  search 
being  claimed  by  tlie  latter  countrv ;  the  war 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Gnent,  1815, 
4-19 

American  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4, 
1776,  vi.  864,  365 ;  copy  of  the  declaration, 
366-368 

American  Secession :  threatened  separation  of 
the  North  and  South,  viii.  13 

American  Stamp  Act.    See  Stamp  Act. 

Amherst,  sir  Jeffery:  general,  1758;  com- 
mander of  the  English  troops  in  America; 
captures  Louisbour^,  vi.  233 ;  succeeds  Aber- 
crombio ;  captures  Ticonderoga,  July,  1759 ; 
237 ;  ro-operates  with  "Wolfe  aeainst  Quebec ; 
embarks  on  Lake  Champlain ;  driven  back  by 
storms,  ib. ;  removed  from  the  governorship 
of  Virginia,  310 

Amherst,  lord,  governor-general  of  India,  1823, 
viii.  218 ;  unable  to  maintain  peace ;  war 
with  the  Birman  empire,  1824-6,  218-221 ; 
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under  his  administration,  ^t3 
Amiens,  peace  of,  negotiation  for,  vii.  409,  410; 

concluded  Mar.  27,  1802,  410,  413 ;  terms  of 

the  treaty,  410,  411 
Anderson,  William,  a  printer  of  libellons  pam- 

nhlets  against  tne  government,  indicted  fof 

nigh  treason,  convicted  and  executed,  v.  166 

167 
Andr^,  major :  adjutant-g^eneral ;  carries  on  a 

secret  correspondence  with  Arnold  on  the  part 

of  Clinton ;  nis  interview  with  Arnold,  1780, 

vi.  414 ;   he  is  captured  as  a  spv ;  tried  by 

court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  &eath,  415; 

execution,  Oct  2,  416 
Andr^,  M.  r.  H.,  introdnoes  lifhognphy  into 

England,  1801,  viu.  157 
Anglesey,  H.  W.  Paget,  marquis  of,  distin- 

fuishes  himself  in  Moore's  retreat,  1808,  vii. 
05;  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  viii.  235. 
267 ;  is  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  grant- 
ing concessions  to  the  Catholics,  2^ 

Anglo-Saxon  agriculture  in  Alfred's  time,  i.  88 
et  seq, 

Anglo-Saxon  Church,  ignorance  of  the  priests 
of,  at  the  accession  of  Alfred,  L  87 ;  state  of, 
at  the  time  of  Dunstan,  138 ;  cathedrals  and 
churches  of  the,  139, 140 ;  provisions  for  the 
clergy,  140 ;  parish  priests  of  the,  141 ;  learn- 
ing of  the,  142 

Anglo-Saxon  kings,  authority  of,  L  81 ;  their 
mansions,  f^. 

Anglo-Saxons,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  Ethel- 
bert,  i.  69-71 ;  literature  of,  74 ;  sodal  ranks 
among,  87 ;  love  of  feasting  indicated  in  ih(* 
Bayeux  tapestry,  173;  continued  resistanci> 
of,  to  William  the  Conqueror,  190 :  security 
afforded  to,  by  the  establishment  ox  Normaii 
fiefs,  195 ;  continued  existence  of,  as  a  People, 
196 

Anhalt-Dessau,  prince  of,  his  military  inven- 
tions, y.  180 

Anjou,  duke  of,  renounces  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  France,  v.  395 

Ankerstroem.    See  Gustavns  III. 

Anne,  the  princess,  and  her  husband,  go  over  to 
William  III.,  iv.  439 ;  Anne's  marriage  to 
prince  George  of  Denmark^  1689,  v.  98 ;  ap- 
plies to  parliament  for  an  increased  income, 
and  has  it  increased  from  20,000/.  to  50,000/. 
per  annum,  98,  99 ;  friendship  for  Mrs. 
Churchill  (alias  Mrs.  Freeman),  to. ;  quarrels 
with  her  sister,  queen  Mary,  145;  Mrs. 
Freeman  is  commanded  to  leave  the  royal 
palace ;  Anne  goes  with  her,  146 ;  her  posi- 
tion and  character  in  1695, 178 ;  accession  of. 
Mar.  8,  1702,  257;  declares  to  the  privy 
council  her  intention  of  canning  on  the  war- 
likeprcparations against  France  commenced 
by  William  III.,  258 ;  her  address  to  parlia- 
ment, which  continues  to  sit :  her  fine  voice, 
id. ;  favours  the  Tory  party,  258, 259 ;  speech 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  1702,  260  ;  meet» 
her  first  parliament,  Oct  20,  262;  grants 
Marlborough  a  dukedom  and  5000/.  a  year 
264 ;  opens  the  session  of  parliament,  Nov.  9, 
1703,  266,  267;  announces  the  conclusion  of 
the  Methuen  treaty  with  Portugal,  267 ;  en- 
tertains Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  at  hef 
court,  acknowledging  him  as  king  of  Spain,  ii. , 
stops  a  contest  between  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons by  proroguing  parliament,  269  ;  queen 
Anne's  bounty  restoring  the  first  fruits  and 
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tenths  to  the  Church,  271 ;  revives  the  prac- 
tice of  touching  for  the  king's  evil,  ib. ;  pro- 
vides out  of  Ihe  privy  purse  for  fresh  recruits, 
273 ;  grants  Woodstock  to  Marlborough,  287  ; 
prorogues  parliament,  Mar.  14,  1704,  289 ; 
exhorts  the  Commons  to  follow  up  Peter- 
borough's successes  in  Spain,  297  ;  indignant 
at  the  Tories  for  raising  the  question  of  the 
succession,  306;  revived  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle^  1703;  announces  the  ratification  of 
the  Union  treaty,  327  ;  speech  on  givin?  her 
assent  to  the  Act  of  Union,  328 ;  she  deter- 
mines to  continue  the  war ;  receives  speed v 
supplies  from  parliament,  329 ;  Marlborough 
presents  her  letter  to  Charles  XII.,  331 ;  dis- 
misses Horley;  she  grows  cold  towards  Mrs. 
Freeman,  and  makes  Mrs.  Masham  her  new 
favourite,  336 ;  death  of  her  husband,  George 
of  Denmark,  Oct.  1708,  338;  sunposed  to 
have  private  audiences  with  Harley;  her 
opinions  regarding  a  successor,  339;  her 
temper  tries  Marlborough's  patience,  340 ;  her 
interviews  with  Harley,  349  •  present  at  Dr. 
Sacheverel's  trial,  ib. ;  public  addresses  to, 
358 ;  advises  the  nation  to  be  quiet,  358,  359 ; 
dismissal  of  Whigs  from  office,  363 ;  dissolves 
her  third  and  colls  her  fourth  parliament^ 
364 ;  announces  her  determination  to  support 
the  Church  of  England,  ib.:  dismisses  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  from  her  service,  the 
'*  key  "  scenes,  365 ;  her  anger  at  the  duchess's 
revenge ;  makes  the  duchess  of  Somerset  her 
lady  of  ike  wardrobe,  and  Mrs.  Masbam  the 
keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  366 ;  parliament 
addresses  her  on  the  subject  of  Barley's 
narrow  escape  from  assassination,  373 ;  pro- 
mises not  to  make  peace  with  France  unless 
in  concert  with  the  Dutoh^  374 ;  opens  par- 
liament, Dec.  7,  377 ;  dismisses  Marlborough 
from  his  offices,  379 ;  creates  twelve  new  peers, 
contrary  to  lord  Dartmouth's  advice,  380; 
announces  to  parliament  the  commencement 
of  negociations  for  peace  at  Utrecht,  381 ;  the 
terms  upon  which  peace  may  be  made,  394, 
395 1  and  the  conclusion  of  the  trea^,  397  ; 
intriguing  of  the  Jacobites,  398 ;  calls  upon 
parliament  to  suppress  seditious  papers,  399 ; 
ner  agitation  at  the  ccmtest  between  Oxford 
and  Dolingbroke  brings  on  a  sudden  illness, 
July,  27,  and  she  dies  Aug.  1, 1714,  400 

Anson,  Qeorge :  commodore,  1741 ;  his  expe- 
dition to  rem;  difficulties  encountered  in 
doubling  Cape  Mom ;  half  his  crew  killed  by 
scurvy ;  takes  refuge  in  Juan  Fernandez ; 
secures  prizes ;  attacks  Paita,  vi.  100 ;  enters 
Canton ;  returns  to  Spithead,  June,  1744, 101 ; 
defeats  the  French  on  Cape  Finisterre,  May  3, 
1747, 179;  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1767, 
227;  commands  an  expedition  against  St. 
Haloes.  1758  ;  his  partner,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
horougti,  fails  in  taking  St.  Maloes ;  Cher- 
bourg taken,  232 

Anti-Com-Law  League,  the,  viii.  436 

**Anti- Jacobin,"  the,  started  by  Canning,  Kov. 
20,  1797,  vU.  345 

Antoninus,  wall  of,  i.  29,  30 

Antwerp  surrenders  to  Marlborough,  1706,  v. 
310 ;  taken  by  Dumouriez,  Nov.  30, 1792,  viL 

237,  271 
Appeal  of  murder :  case  of  Ashford  and  Thorn- 
ton ;  lord  Eldon  supports  the  bill  for  abolish- 
ing the  practice,  viii.  101,  102 


Appropriation,  principle  of,  in  granting  sup- 
plies, established  1689,  y.  71,  72 

Apslev,  lord.    See  Bathurst,  earl. 

Arapiles.    See  Salamanca. 

Arbuthnot,  admiral,  conveys  Clinton  and  hi;! 
forces  from  New  York  to  Charleston,  vi. 
411 

Archer,  Thomas,  architect  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, Westminster,  v.  458 

Architecture,  state  of,  in  Britain,  at  the  close  of 
the  third  century,  i.  48 ;  as  shown  inEnglisli 
abbeys  and  cathedrals,  257,  259  ;  buhop 
Swinfield's  house  in  1209,  401 ;  London 
markets  and  shops,  402;  domestic,  in  the  15th 
century,  ii.  118;  large  consumption  of  timber 
in  building  dwelling  houses,  119;  furniture 
used  in  the  houses,  120 ;  improvements  in 
building,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  479 ;  style  of 
architecture  in  the  reign  of  EUzabctn,  iii. 
303  et  sea, ;  alterations  oy  Wren,  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  by  Charles  XL  in  1680,  iv.  355 ; 
encouraged  by  William  III.,  v.  447  ;  Wren, 
448 ;  he  commences  the  rebuilding  of  London, 
«*. ;  building  of  St  Paul's,  450-^2 ;  Wren's 
parish  churches,  453;  and  miscellaneous 
Duildings,  454 ;  Yanbmgh  )  his  late  adoption 
of  the  profession  of  an  architect,  455  ;  general 
character  of  Ms  works,  456 ;  Hawlumoor ; 
his  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth,  Limehouse  church, 
and  St  George's.  Bloomsbury,  457;  Gibbs' 
St.  Martin' s-in-the-Fields,  ib. ;  T.  Archer's 
St.  John  the  Evangelist;  Talman's  Chats- 
worth;  Fliteroffs  Wobum  Abbev;  amateur 
architects,  Dean  Aldrich;  Dr.  Cflarke;  and 
Burlington,  458 ;  sir  R.  Tavlor,  vii.  80 ; 
Dance ;  the  Woods ;  and  the  Adams,  ib. ;  sir 
W.  Chambers,  the  architect  of  Somerset 
House,  80,  81 ;  Stuart,  Bevett,  Smirko.  81 ; 
Wyatt,  81,  82 ;  bridge  building  and  builders, 
82 ;  low  state  of  architectural  taste,  and  imi- 
tation of  Greek  models,  viii.  139,  140;  Uie 
latter  instanced  in  the  case  of  St.  Panoras 
chureh,  140,  141,  146 ;  James  Wyatt,  his 
classic  and  gothio  buildings,  141,  142;  his 
gpthic  restorations,  142 ;  Samuel  Wyatt,  t^. ; 
sir  John  Soane's  bulldogs  at  the  Bank  of 
England  and  elsewhere,  142-144;  Holland 
and  Sir  B.  Smirke,  144;  Wilkins,  144,  145; 
Nash,  the  arehitect  of  Begent  Street,  145, 
146 ;  and  of  the  Kegent's  Park  terraces  and 
canals,  146;  St  Marylebone  chureh;  extra- 
ordinary revival  of  chureh  building,  ib.  ; 
Thomas  Telford ;  his  bridges  at  Montford, 
Buildwas,  and  at  the  Menai  Straits ;  his  othei* 
grand  works,  147;  Bennie;  his  Waterloo 
Bridge  and  engineering  works  at  Tazious 
dockyards,  147,  148 

Arcole,  battle  of,  Nov.  1796,  vii.  328 

Arcos,  duke  of.  invests  Yalentia,  v.  296 ;  opposes 
Peterborougn's  passage  to  Valencia;  decamps; 
Peterborough  effects  an  entrance,  297 

Arcot  captured  by  Clive ;  who  is  besieged  in  it 
by  Sahib's  army,  vi.  203 ;  repulses  all  their 
attacks  and  drives  them  off,  203, 204 

Arden  of  Feversham,  story  of  the  murder  of, 
in  1551,  ii.  485 

Aremberg,  duke  of,  commands  the  Austrions  at 
Dettingen,  1743 ;  vi.  110 

Argyle,  marquis  of,  defeated  by  Montrose,  iv.  40 ; 
opposes  the  project  of  senoing  Hamilton  to 
invade  England,  94 ;  is  restored  to  power 
after  Hnmilton's  defeat,  05;  uial  and  exe* 
cutionof;iul661,  258 
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Argyle,  the  earl  ot,  rsfofes  to  take,  without 
reseire,  the  test  oath  enacted  bj  the  Scot* 
tish  parliament  in  1682,  ia  arrested  and  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  but  escapes  to  HoUand, 
iv.  366 ;  hmds  in  Scotland  in  1686  to  raiM  an 
insurrection  in  favour  of  Monmouth,  388 ;  its 
failure,  389^  and  hii  execution,  390 

Argyle,  Archibald  GampbelL  earl  of,  tenders 
the  Coronation  Oath  to  William  m.,  v.  90 

Argyle,  Archibald  Campbell,  duke  of,  colonel ; 
commands  the  Highlanders  at  Falkirk,  1746, 
vL  161:  his  plantations  at  Inverary,  vii.  37 

Argvle,  John  Campbell,  duke  of,  commander 
of  George  I/s  army  in  Scotland,  1715,  vi.  8 ; 
commences  operations  against  the  insuri^ts, 
10 ;  marches  asainst  Mar ;  meets  him  at 
Sheriffmuir,  and  there  fights  him,  13th  of 
Nov.,  15,  16;  comp|els  the  retreat  of  the 
rebel  army ;  pursues  it  to  Aberdeen,  and  dis- 

Scrses  the  troops.  18;  deserts  Walpole;  is 
eprived  by  him  of  all  ms  employments,  1739, 
96 ;  desires  to  form  a  coalition  ministry ;  re- 
tires, 1742,  108 

Aristocracy,  manners  and  i>osition  of,  1689- 
1714,  V.  56-58 ;  fear  of  their  being  destroyed 
by  the  Beform  Bill  of  1831,  viiL  272,  273 ;  it 
cannot  be  a  caste  in  England,  273,  274^ 

Arkwright,  sir  Richard,  establishes  his  first 
cotton-mill  at  Cromford,  near  Matlock,  vii. 
16;  activity  of^  and  earlv  career;  exhibits 
hia  new  machine,  1768,  atFreston;  mobbed ; 
goes  to  Nottingham  j  takes  out  his  first  patent, 
1769,  47;  description  of  his  machine,  48; 
difficulties  overcome  in  establishing  its  com- 
mcrcisl  value,  49 

Aries,  three  British  bishops  present  at  the  first 
Council  of,  A.o.  314,  i.  ol 

Armories,  foundation  of  a  British  colony  in, 
i.  55 ;  independent  government  established 
by,  f*. 

Armstrong,  John,  Ms  "Art  of  Preserving 
Health  ;"  appeared  1744,  vii.  87 

Army,  establisnmg  of  a  standing,  as  an  integral 
part  of  government,  1689,  v.  75 ;  strenjfth  of, 
in  1692,  147;  1694,  170;  reduced  1697,  201, 
202 ;  disbanded  1699,  233 ;  number  of  sol- 
diers voted  in  1702,  253 ;  standing  armies  de- 
nounced by  Pultcney,  1732,  vi.  67 ;  increased, 
218;  debate  on  the  army  estimates,  1790; 
its  increase  opposed  bv  Burke,  vii.  186,  187  ; 
armies  of  England  and.  France,  417,  418 

Arnold,  Benedict,  an  American  reyolutionist, 
1775,  vL  350 ;  appears  before  Quebec ;  attacks 
the  city,  Dec.  3l ;  and  ia  severely  wounded, 
362 ;  general ;  commands  an  army  of  irregular 
troops  in  conjunction  with  Qates,  379 ;  attacks 
Bur^oyne's  position,  380 ;  his  treachery ;  in- 
terview witin  Andr6,  414 ;  lands  at  James 
Town ;  mdces  an  incursion  into  Virginia; 
bums  Eichmond,  424 

Arnold,  Dr.,  sermon  of,  at  the  time  of  the 
cholera,  1831,  vui.  290,  291 ;  hu  History  of 
lioine,  474 

Arnot,  sent  from  India,  and  his  paper,  "The 
Calcutta  Journal,"  suppressed,  viii.  223 

A  rtevelde,  James,  revolt  of,  against  the  count 
of  Fhmders,  i.  454 ;  is  murdered,  July,  1345, 
ib. 

Arthur,  king,  legend  of,  i.  63 

Arthur  of  Brittany,  claims  of,  to  the  crown  of 
Ent^land,  i.  333 ;  to  supported  by  Philip  of 
France,   ib.;    hciids  an  invasion  of  Poitou, 
and  ia  captured,  335  ;  mysterious  death  of.  ib. 


Artoia,  eoont  d'.    Be«Chn!lMX.afnHMa. 

Arts,  Society  of.    Bee  Soeietiei. 

Arts,  itate  of^  in  Britain  at  tlia  elon  oi  tiit 
third  century,  i.  47,  48 ;  aketeh  of  the  state 
of,  in  the  seventeenth  oenturf,  t.  61-63; 
patronage  of  the,  by  Chirlsa  L  and  hia  eoort, 
446 ;  low  state  of  the,  during  the  eivil  war, 
447  f  William  and  Maiypatroniae  arohiteeta, 
but  give  little  encouragement  to  painten  and 
sculptors,  447;  architeBtore,  447-458;  aculp- 
ture,  459-461 ;  painting,  461-464 ;  levolntion 
in  the,  middle  of  the  18th  century,  vU.  ^  41; 
the  duke  of  Bridgewater'a  canal  aehemei 
carried  out  by  Gilbert,  4L  42 ;  and  Brindlsj, 
41-43 ;  invention  of  maeninea  for  mannliK- 
turing  cotton,  44-55 ;  Watt's  improrements 
in  the  steam  engine,  61,  62 ;  close  eonnec- 
tion  between  the  fine  and  the  industrial,  65, 
66 ;  artists  stimulated  by  the  Society  of  Arts, 
66 ;  low  state  of  art  temp.  Geo.  II.,  66,  67 ; 
painting,  1760-83, 67-77  j  engraving,  77, 78 ; 
sculpture,  79.  80;  architeetare,  80-82;  re- 
storation of  the  art  speoimena  in  the  Louvre 
to  their  original  countries,  viiL  42 

Arundel,  earl  o^  collection  of  statuazr  fanned 
by,  iiL  424 

Asaph  ul  Dowlah,  nabob  and  visier  of  Onde ; 
consents  to  the  seisure  of  his  mother^s  and 
grandmother'a  property  in  li^iddation  of 
Hastings'  demands  upon  him,  vii.  133 

Ashburton,  A.  Barinf,  hsd,  master  of  the  ndnt, 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  viL  35i : 
concludes  the  Boundary  IVeaty  with  the  Unitea 
States,  498 

Ashby,  his  proceedings  against  the  returning 
officer  of  Aylesbury  for  refusing  hia  vote,  in 
1703,  leading  to  diBputes  between  the  honaes 
of  Lords  and  Commons  on  their  respective 
prerogatives,  t.  268,  268 

Asnford  and  Tnomton,  eaae  of,  viiL  101 

Ashley,  lord,  A.  A.  Cooper;  his  maiden  speech 
in  parliament  on  the  Trrason  bill,  r.  18d 

Ashmolean  museum  built  hj  Wren,  r.  454 

Ashridge,  Hertfordshire,  built  b^  James  Wyati : 
character  of  its  architecture,  viiL  141,  143 

Ashton,  John,  a  Jacobite  agent,  tried  for  high 
treason,  and  conviotecL  1^1^.  125 

Aske,  KoberL  leader '  of  the  x  orkshire  Insur- 
gents in  1536,  ii.  400;  negotiationa  of  with 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  401 ;  has  an  interview 
with  Henry  YIII.,  and  is  pardoned,  f&. ;  the 
king's  promises  to  the  insurgents  are  ooc 
kept,  and  Aske  again  takea  arms,  402,  is 
taken  priMner  and  executed,  403 

Aspcm,  battle  of.  May  21,  22, 1809,  vii.  515 

Assassination  plot,  1^6,  against  WilUam  HI.. 
V.  186-192 

Assassins,  notice  of,  i.  316 ;  the  scheik  of^  ab- 
solves Bichard  I.  from  any  share  in  the  morder 
of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  317 

Asscerghur,  taken  by  colonel  Sterenioii,  viL 
460 

Asscr,  his  account  of  the  early  years  of  Alfred, 
i.  81, 82;  interpolations  in  tne  history  of,  102 

Assignats  circulated  by  the  National  assembly ; 
their  depreciated  value  drive  the  people  te 
plunder  and  rebel.  1793,  vii.  274,  275 

Assye,  battle  of,  Sept.  23, 1803,  viL  458-460 


lord  Lovafa 


Astlcy,  printer^  proceeded  against  for  his  eon- 
cem  in  publishing  an  account  of  lore 
trial,  1747,  vi.  178 

Asturias,  prince  of.     See  Ferdinand  '^^.  of 
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4th  taken  by  Marlborough,  Oct.  4,  1706,  y. 
310 

Athelstan,  acceaaion  of^  in  924^  i.  123 ;  annezea 
Northumbria,  and  rules  over  all  Britain, 
124 ;  continental  influence  and  aHiances  of, 
125 :  attacked  by  the  under-kings  of  Cumber- 
land and  Scotland,  he  wina  the  battle  of 
Brunanburgh,  126;  eode  of  laws  of,  128; 
death  of,  in  940,  ib, 

«' Athenian  Gazette,''  1691-1696,  publiahed  by 
Dunton.  y.  404 

Atkins,  alderman,  oppoees  the  formation  of  a 
ras  company  as  being  destructiye  of  the  whale 
fisher}',  yilL.  66 

Athlone,  earl  of.   See  Ginkell. 

Athlone,  besieged  and  taken  by  Ginkell,  June 
30,  1691,  y.  127,  128 

Athol,  duke  of.    See  Tullibardine. 

Athol,  marquia  of^  his  influence  and  dishonesty, 
y.  88  ;  supports  the  goyeniment,  1689  ;  shut 
out  of  Blair  Castle,  93 

Attainder,  bill  of,  against  sir  John  Fenwick,  y. 
196, 197 

Attcrbury,  bishop  of  Bochester;  speaks  against 
grantinc' indulgence  to  Quakers;  enthusiastic 
in  the  rretcnder's  cause,  yi.  47;  one  of  the 
editors  of  Clarendon's  "  History,"  48 ;  arrest 
of,  and  committal  to  the  Tower;  causes  a 
ferment  in  his  church  party,  f^. ;  proceeded 
against  by  bill  enacting  his  punishment  and 
depriyation;  his  trial.  1723,  49:  and  con- 
demnation ;  embarks  lor  France,  June  1728 ; 
and  dies  at  Paris,  1732,  60 

Attwood,  M.P.  for  Birmingham ;  moyes  an  in- 
qmiry  into  the  efl'eot  of  the  monetary  system 
on  the  distress  of  the  people,  1833,  yiii.  325 

Attchmu^,  sir  S.^  takes  Monte  Video,  1807,  yii. 
483 ;  his  share  in  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres, 
486 

Auckland,  lord,  president  of  board  of  trade ; 
master  of  the  mint,  yiiL  267  ;  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty^  1834,  344;  goyemor-general 
of  India ;  publishes  a  declaration  of  the  causes 
and  objects  of  tho  Afghan  war,  460 

Auerstadt.    See  Jena. 

Augereau,  one  of  Bonaparte's  generals,  yii.  326; 
arresta  sixty  members  of  the  Legislatiye  Coun- 
cils, 344 

Augustin,  sent  by  nope  Gregory  as  Christian 
missionary  to  iTngland^  a.d.  597,  i.  66  ;  lands 
in  the  isle  of  ThaneL  tb. ;  conycrts  Ethclbert, 
68 ;  conference  and  auagreement  of^  with  the 
priests  of  the  old  British  church,  68,  69 

Augustina,  the  braye  defendress  of  Zaragoza. 
1808,  yu.  601 

Augustus  II.  of  Poland:  elector  of  Saxony ;  de- 
posed by  Charles  Xlx.,  y.  330,  345 ;  peace  of 
^t  Banstadt  with  Charles  All.,  Sept.  24, 
1706,  389 :  kiag  of  PoUind,  1690-1704 ;  re- 
stored, 1709,  476  ;  succeeded  by  his  son;  Au- 
gustus in.,  1733,  yi.  71 

Augustus  in.  of  Poland  enters  into  the  coalition 
against  Prussia,  yi.  215;  blockaded  in  his 
camp  at  Pima;  his  army  surrenders  uncon- 
ditionally, 216 

AunmgzeM  refuses  to  giye  any  protection  to 
the  new  East  India  Company,  y.  204 

Austen,  Jane ;  high  character  of  her  six  noyelsi 
yiiL  127 

Austerlitz,  battle  o^  Dec.  2, 1805,  yiL  450 

Autun,  in  Gaul,  artificers  brought  from  Britain 
by  Constantius  to  rebuild,  L  47 

Auyerquerque.    See  D'Auyerquerqoe. 


Ava,  king  of,  his  aggression  on  British  India ; 
threatens  to  oyerrun  our  territory,  tbe  Birman 
war  breaks  out,  yiiL  219 ;  his  own  territory  is 
inyaded  by  sir  A.  Campbell,  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo ; 
terms  of  tht  treaty,  220 
Aylesbury  election  case,  1703,  y.  268,  269 
Ayrshire^  agriculture  and  peasantry  of^  yiL  35 

Bacon,  John  (1740-1799),  charact<Tof  hisseuip- 
ture,  yii.  79 ;  rilieri  on  Trinity  House,  by, 
ym.  142 
Bacon,  Friar  Boger,  notice  of^  1.  404 
Bacon,  sir  Francis,  speaks  a^^ainst  a  subsidy, 
and  loses  the  Court  fayour,  liL  263  j  dissuades 
Essex  from  undertaking  the  lord-heutenancy 
of  Ireland,  282 ;  ungrateful  conduct  of,  in  th'e 
prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  289 ;  notice 
of  his  Apology,  ib, ;  opposes  the  bill  in  the 
Commons  against  monopolies,  292;  maintains 
the  necessity  of  remoying  ancient  abuses  in 
the  first  paniament  of  James  I.,  317;  scheme 
of,  for  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  354 ;  is  em- 
ployed to  procure  the  sanction  of  sir  Edward 
Coke  to  tne  king's  arbitrary  measures,  but 
fails,  369 ;  assures  Baleigh  that  his  appoint- 
ment to  command  the  expedition  to  Guiana 
precluded  the  necessity  of  a  general  pardon. 
374 ;  is  impeached  by  the  Commons  and  fined 
for  bribery  and  corruption,  380;  the  king 
remits  his  fine,  and  he  retires  to  priyate  life. 

Bacon,  sir  Nicholas,  appointed  lord  keeper,  and 
opens  Elizabeth's  first  parliament,  iiL  113 ;  as 
lord  keeper.  Introduces  to  parliament  a  new 
bill  against  papists  in  1571,  171 

Badajoz  surrenders  to  Soult,  March  11,  1811 ; 
besieged  by  Bercsford;  relieyed  by  Soult, 
May  15,  yii.  538 ;  siege  and  capture  of  by  tho 
British  under  Wellington,  April  7,  1812,  549, 
550 

Baden,  margraye  of^  beseeches  Marlborough  for 
aid  against  Tallard,  y.  275 

Baden,  mace  of,  Sept.  7, 1714,  y.  389 

Bailly,  J.  S.,  mayor  of  Paris,  1789,  yii.  174; 
harangues  the  king,  180;  attempts  to  put 
down  mob-dictation,  199;  executed  Nov. 
1793,  293 

Baines,  Mr.,  of  Leeds,  detects  the  spy  system, 
1817,  yiii.  81 

Baard,  sir  Dayid ;  general,  yii.  407 ;  joins  Moore, 
1808,  504:  second  in  command  at  Corunna ; 
carried  oflf  from  the  battle,  506 

Bakewell,  Bobert,  great  skill  of,  in  fattening 
sheep,  yii.  12 

Balcarres.  earl  of^  a  confidential  agent  of  James 
in  Scotland,  y.  88 :  with  Dundee  urges  Gordon 
not  to  leaye  Edinburgh  Castle,  ^. ;  arrested, 
90 

Bales  aids  in  bribing  the  duke  of  Leeds  to  pro- 
cure a  charter  of  confirmation  for  East  India 
Company.  1695,  y.  178 

Balfe  louna  ^uil^  of  mui^lering  Mr.  Clarke ; 
pardoned  yi.  297 

Ballads,  the  Bobin-Hood,  endurance  of,  L  324 ; 
their  detestation  of  oppression,  and  poetical 
excellence,  825;  popular  amusements  de- 
scribed in,  327 

Balliol,  Edward,  attempts  to  recoyertho  crown 
of  Scothmd  in  1332,1  451 ;  seeks  the  aid  of 
Edward  HI.,  and  agrees  to  hold  Scotland  as  a 
fief.  %b,\   cfmtinnsB  the  straggle  for  seycral 
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years,  but  is  expelled  from  Scotland  in  1341, 
452 

Balliol,  John,  a  claimant  of  the  erown  of  Soot- 
land  in  1291,  i.  414;  agrees  to  do  homage  to 
Edward  I.,  and  is  nominated  king  of  Scotland, 
416  \  summoned  to  Westminster  for  mal-ad- 
ministration,  is  treated  with  indignity,  and  is 
incited  by  ms  barons  to  assert  his  indepen- 
dence, 417 ;  renounces  his  fealty  to  Edward, 
id. ;  is  attacked  by  Edwu^,  and  resigns  his 
crown  at  Montrose,  418;  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  421 ;  dies,  425 

Ballot,  the ;  its  supporters,  yiii.  335 

Balmerino,  lord,  tnal  and  execution  o^  1746,  tL 
173, 174 

Bamford^  Samuel,  a  radical :  quotations  firom 
his  life  illustratiye  of  the  acts,  opinions,  and 
objects  of  the  demagogue  reformers  of  1816-19, 
yiii.  73-75,  7T,  78,  80,  104-107;  leads  the 
Middleton  men  at  the  great  Manchester  re- 
form meeting,  1819,  104;  his  description  of 
the  massacre,  106,  107 ;  tried  for  his  concern 
in  the  Manchester  meeting,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  164 

Bancroft,  Dr.,  repudiates  the  scheme  of  burning 
the  British  dockyards,  yi.  374 

Banda  isles  acquired  by  the  British,  1810,  yiiL 
214 

Bandoola,  Maha,  commander  of  the  Birman 
army,  yiii.  219;  his  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Bangoon ;  and  defence  of  Donoopew ;  killed 
Mar.  1825,  220 

Bangalore  stormed  by  lord  Comwollis,  Mar.  21, 
1791,  yii  258 

Bangor,  massacre  of  the  monks  oi^  i.  69 

Bank  of  England  established  1694,  y.  171 ;  un- 
able to  pay  its  notes  in  specie,  194 :  competes 
with  the  South  Sea  company  in  Duying  up 
the  annuities,  1720,  yi.  40;  attacked  by  a 
mob.  1780.  409;  heayy  pressure  upon  the, 
1797,  yii.  o33 ;  ordered  by  goyemmcnt  to  stop 
cosh  payments,  333,  334;  pays  all  demands 
in  bank  notes,  which  become  the  staple  cur- 
rency for  years,  334 ;  forged  notes,  and  the 
punishment  for  forging  them,  in  1816, 1820, 
and  1823,  yiii.  64;  secret  committees  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the,  1819, 
100 ;  Peel's  Act  for  the  gradual  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  100,  101 ;  Soane  enlarges  and 
remodels  it,  142-144;  run  unon  the,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  money  panic,  1825, 197 ;  public 
credit  sayed  througn  the  measures  adopted  by 
the,  198 ;  effects  of  the  exclusiye  privilege  of 
the,  on  the  currency  circulation,  199,  200; 
rcmoycd  by  the  sanctioning  of  joint-stock 
banks  with  any  number  of  partners  beyond 
sixty-fiye  miles  of  the  branch  banks  of  the. 
estaolished,  1826,  200 ;  liew  charter  granted 
to  the,  1833 ;  the  more  important  proyisions 
of  it,  334;  renewal  of  its  charter,  514,  515; 
government  interference  with  the  Bank  Act 
during  the  commercial  panic  of  1844,  553 

Bankruptcy  Court  bill,  lord  Brougham's,  yiii. 
271 ;  it  receives  the  royal  assent,  Oct.  20, 
1831,  285 

Banks,  Thomas,  his  monument  of  Chatham,  vi. 
390;  the  first  great  English  sculptor,  bom 
1735,  died  1805 ;  character  of  his  works,  vii. 
79 ;  viii.  148 

Banks,  Joseph,  accompanies  captain  Cook  to 
New  South  Wales  as  naturalifit,  vii.  262 

Baiinockbum,  battle  of,  on  Juno  24,  1314,  i.  434 

BorbcBieux,  son  of  Louvois;  French  secretary 


of  state ;  revives  the  project  of  ihootin^  Wil* 
liam  III.,  v.  154 

Barcelona  besieged  and  taken  by  the  earl  of 
Peterborough,  1705,  v.  294-296 ;  beaieged^ 
Philip  v.,  ^7 ;  relieyed  by  Peterbonnigh,  29tt 

Barclay,  sir  George,  one  of  the  partidpf^on  in 
the  plot  to  assassinate  William  HE.,  1696,  t. 
186  ^M^.;  the  plot  diBOoyered;eoo^oll90 

Bardre  pronounces  the  doom  of  Lyon,  yii.  286 ; 
on  his  motion  queen  Marie  Antoinette  ia  sent 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  292,  293 ; 
his  story  of  the  Yengeur,  807 ;  moyes  that  no 
quarter  be  giyen  to  the  Engiiah  and  Hano- 
verians, 808 

Baring  discerns  a  loss  in  our  increaaed  exports, 
1815,  viiL  65 ;  foresees  ruin  as  the  result  of 
Huskisson's  free  trade  measures,  190 

Baring,  F.  T.,  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  yilL  267 

Baring,  Alexander.    See  Ashbuiton. 

Barlow,  sir  George,  governor-general  of  India, 
1805,  yii.  461 ;  reddled  by  tne  British  minis- 
try ;  superseded  by  lord  Minto,  yiiL  213 

Baniiu:d,sir  William,  M.P.  for  London;  favoun 
the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  AcL  vL  73 

Bamave,  protects  the  French  royal  fSemiily  horn 
the  mob,  1791.  vii.  202 

Bamet,  battle  of,  14  ApriL  1471, 11. 164, 165 

Baroach  surrenders  to  the  British,  1803,  vii.  456 

Barras  sent  to  punish  the  Toulonese,  vii.  291; 
commands  the  municipal  troops,  1794,  310 ; 

feneral-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  interior, 
795,  322 ;  his  share  in  the  revolution  of  the 
18th  Fructidor,  1797.  344 :  a  member  of  the 
French  Directory,  383 ;  his  conduct  in  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  1799,  383, 
384;  resignB,384 
Barr6,  colonel,  his  speech  against  Pitt,  1761,  vi. 
253,  254 ;  his  remarks  on  the  repeal  of  the 
American    duty,    311,    312;     remonstrates 
against  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Government 
Bill,  1774,  339,  340;   pension  granted   to, 
1782,440;  Pitt  presents  him  with  the  Cleik- 
ship  of  the  Pells,  vii.  140 
Barrier,  the,  treaty,  Noy.  15, 1715,  y.  389 
Barrington,    William,    viscount,    moves    for 
Wilkes'  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1768,  vi.  291 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 1761,  321 
Barrington,  sir  Jonah,  his  description  of  Dublin 
anticipating  an  attack  from  the  United  Irish- 
men, 1798,  vii.  364;  and  of  the  passing  the 
Union  Bill  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
1800,  375,  376 
Barossa,  battle  of.  Mar.  5, 1811,  vii.  538 
Barry,  James,  his  mural  paintings  on  the  walls 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  room ;  his  enthusiasm 
and  patriotic  conduct  connected  with  them ; 
his  attempt  not  quite  successful,  vii.  76 
Bartells,  a  Belgian  insurrectioniBt ;  tried,  found 

guiltr,  baniSied,  1830.  viiL  257,  258 
Bitftlielemi,  a  member  oi  the  French  Directory ; 

arrested ;  banished,  1797,  vii  344 
Bartholomew,  St.,   priory  of,   in  Smithfield, 

foundation  of^  i.  255 
Barton,  Andrew,  the  Scotch  privateer,  captured, 

and  slain  by  sir  Thomas  Howard,  ii.  2b3 
Basle,  peace  of.  April  5,  1795,  vii.  412 
Bassein  taken  by  genextd  Goddard,  vii.  129 
Basscin,  treaty  of,  Dec.  31,  1802,  vii.  455 
Boetia  captured  by  Nelson.  1794,  vii.  315 
Bastille  attacked  by  the  mob,;july,  1789,  vii.  171 ; 
defence  conducted  by  De  Launay,  172;  he 
capitulates,  173 ;  the  prisoners  released,  174 
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Bataille,  abbey  of,  (Battle  Abbey,)  foimdation  ot, 
i.  182 

Bath,  the  great  reeort  of  pleasure  seekers  in  the 
time  of  queen  Anne,  y.  10 ;  gaming  at,  riL 
101,104 

Bath^  earl  of.    See  Pulteney. 

Bathiany,  marshal,  commands  the  Austriani  at 
Lauffeld,  July,  1747,  Ti.  180 

Baths  and  Washhouses,  establishment  of,  and 
benefits  derived  from,  viii.  393,  394 ;  encou- 
raged by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  1846,  541 

Bathurst^  Allen,  lord,  progress  of  America  du- 
ring his  lifetime  described  by  burke,  r\.  347 

Bathurst,  earl ;  foreign  secretary  in  me  Port- 
land ministry,  1809,  vii.  480,  577  >  secretary 
for  war  and  colonies,  1812,  577;  viii.  158; 
speech  on  the  restraints  put  on  Na^leon, 
1821,  176;  indignation  caused  by  his  circular 
prohibiting  the  flogging  of  slaves,  194 ;  re- 
signs, 1827,  204 

Bautzen,  battle  of;  ICay  20,  21,  1813,  vii.  561 

Bavaria,  elector  of.  See  Charles  VIL  of  Ger- 
many. 

Bavaria,  elector  of,  aids  William  in  the  war 
with  the  Netherlands,  1695,  v.  178-180;  cap- 
tures Namur,  180 ;  ioins  France ;  aids  in  the 
campaini  against  Marlborough,  1703;  sur- 
prises uW  266 ;  refuses  to  ouit  France  and 
loin  the  Allies,  1704.  278,  279:  consequently 
nis  electorate  is  desolated  by  the  Allies,  279 ; 
joined  by  Tallard,  280;  defeated  at  Blenheim, 
280-284;  his  hard  struggle  with  Eugene, 
283;  with  YilleroT  he  threatens  Holland, 
302;  defeated  by  Marlborough  at  Bamilies, 
309 

Bavaria,  electoral  prince  of,  his  claim  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  v.  225 ;  appointed  suoceisor 
to  the  throne  by  the  Partition  treaty,  and 
Charles  U.'s  will;  dies  Feb.  5,  1699,  229 

Bavaria,  elector  of,  an  ally  of  France ;  driven 
from  his  capitid  by  the  Austrians,  1805,  vii. 
443;  made  king  of  Bavaria  by  Bonaparte,  1806, 
450 ;  compelled  to  join  the  Allies,  1813^  664  : 
attends  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  viii.  42 

Bavaria,  electorate  of,  devastated  by  the  Allies, 
1704,  V.  279 

Baxter,  Richard,  expelled  from  his  ministry  at 
Kidderminster,  iv.  6 ;  joins  the  parliamentary 
army,  ib, ;  his  account  of  the  battle  at  Eiige- 
hill,  7 ;  statement  of,  as  to  the  oppression  of 
non-confonmsts  hj  the  rovalists,  11 ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  adoption  of  tne  Covenant  by  the 
synod  at  Westminster  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  28:  visit  of,  to  the  battle-field  of 
Naseby,  46 ;  description  of  the  parliauientary 
camp,  46 :  appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  II., 
249 ;  notices  of  the  Plague  of  1665  by,  273, 
275 ;  of  the  great  Fire  of  London  in  1666, 
286 ;  notice  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  by, 
-303 ;  account  of  the  proposals  for  a  union  of 
Protestants,  which  were  rejected  by  parlia- 
ment, 308 1  oppression  experience<l  oy,  in 
1675,  326 ;  is  tried,  convicted,  and  imprisoned 
for  libel  in  1686,  388 

Bayeux  Tapestry,  illustrations  of  the  History  ot 
England  aflTorded  by,  L  ill  et  tea. 

Baylen,  battle  of,  Juhr  21,  1808,  vii.  500 

Bayonne.  treaty  of.  May  5,  1808,  vii.  579 

Beachy  Head,  battle  off,  June  1690,  v.  HI 

Bean,  J.  W.,  his  attempt  on  the  Queen's  life, 
1842,  viiL  497 

Beaufort,  cardinal  Henry,  feuds  between,  and 
the  duke  of  Glouceittr,  iL  78 ;  oontinued  dit- 
TOL.  Tin.— 064. 


I  agreements  with  Gloucester,  92 ;  bums  here- 
tics, 93 ;  oanses  the  duchess  of  Gloucester  to 
be  tried  for  sorcery  and  conspiracy,  %b\  is  sus- 
pected of  having  caused  the  death  of  Glouces- 
ter. 96 ;  dies,  iS, 

Beaulieu,  an  Austrian  general;  defeated  and 
beaten  back  by  Bonaparte,  1796,  vii.  326, 
327 :  superseded  in  his  command  by  general 
Wurmser,  328 

Beaumarchais,  author  of  Figaro;  introduces 
Steuben  to  Silas  Deane,  vi.  376 ;  lends  him 
money,  and  freights  a  ship  for  him,  377 

Becket.  Thomas  IL,  romance  in  the  marriage  of 
the  rather  and  mother  of,  i.  271 ;  early  edu- 
cation of,  272 ;  made  chancellor  to  Henry  IL, 
273:  magnificence  of,  274 ;  is  sent  ambassador 
to  France,  275 ;  his  attendance  with  a  nume- 
rous force  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse.  275,  279 ; 
his  preferments,  276 ;  created  arcnbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1162,  280,  282;  character  of, 
281 ;  deportment  and  magnificence  of.  in  his 
new  office,  282;  resigns  the  chancellorship 
and  claims  the  restoration  of  church  property, 
283;  Interferes  to  prevent  the  subjection  of 
the  deixy  to  the  secular  laws,  285 ;  consents 
to  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  286 ;  the 
pope  refuses  to  confirm  them,  287;  Becket 
8ni>ports  the  pope's  decision,  is  arraigned  as  a 
traitor  and  found  guilty^  288 ;  flies  from  Eng- 
land, 289;  excommunicates  all  those  whc 
maintain  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  ib. , 
meets  Henry  at  Touraine  in  1170,  and  a 
temnorary  peace  is  effected,  291 ;  returns  to 
England,  z92;  is  murdered,  293;  conse- 
quences of  his  murder,  294 ;  canomaation  of, 
and  miracles  at  the  shrine  of,  294,  295,  301 ; 
Henry  does  penance  before  the  shrine, 
301 

Beckford,  desires  to  see  the  king  his  own 
minister,  vi.  245;  opposes  coercionary  mea- 
sures against  America,  309;  alderman;  lord 
mayor  of  London,  1770:  deifends  the  London 
remonstrance ;  his  speecn  to  the  king,  vi.  315 ; 
Chatham  in  raptures  at  his  spirited  conduct ; 
death  of,  1770,  316 

Beckwith,  his  shop  plundered  by  a  mob,  1816^ 
viii.  77 

Bede's  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Bomans  at 
Coway  stakes,  i.  7 

Bedford,  John,  duke  of,  appointed  by  the  parlia- 
ment joint  protector,  with  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, of  Henry  VI.,  ii.  76 ;  wins  the  battle 
of  Vemeuil  in  1424,  77 ;  defeated  at  Mont- 
argis  in  1427,  81;  undertakes  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  82 ;  quarrels  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 83;  Orleans  is  relieved  bv  Joan  of 
Arc,  86;  relinquishes  the  sieee  of  Orleans, 
87;  deprives  sir  John  Fastolf  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter  for  his  behaviour  at  the  battle 
of  Patay,  88  ^  dies,  92 

Bedford,  Francis,  duke  of,  his  agricultural  im- 
provements, vii.  11;  promotes  the  drainage 
of  the  Fens  of  Linooln,  14,  16 

Bedford,  John  Russell,  duke  of;  seeretary  cl 
state :  turned  out  of  that  office,  1752,  vi.  190; 
presiaent  of  the  council,  263:  interview  with 
George  III.:  the  king^s  inoignation  at  his 
effix)ntery,  277 ;  proposes  that  coercive  mea- 
sures be  taken  against  Amerioa,  308 

Bedfordshire,  agricultural  improvements  o^  vii* 

Beggars,  statute  of  Bichard  II.  in  1888,  respect* 
ing,  ii  14 
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Belgium,  independence  of,  recognized.  Nor. 
1830,  vui.  258,  383 

Bflhayen,  lord,  a  director  of  the  African  and 
Indian  company:  found  guilty,  v.  216; 
speech  of,  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  against 
the  Union,  1706,  319-321 

Belle  lie,  oaptured  by  the  Britiah,  1761,  tI. 
249 

Bell iard  commands  at  Cairo;  capitnlatce  to  the 
Knglish,  1801.  viL  407 

T)ellingham,  John,  assauinates  Mr.  Perceval, 
May  11,  1812;  trial  and  execution,  viL  640, 
541 

Belmore,  earl  of.  his  opinions  of  the  willingness 
of  the  freed  slave  to  labour,  viii.  330 

Bennett  mores  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  London  police,  yiii.  64,  66 

Benningsen,  general,  commander  of  the  Rus- 
sian army ;  engages  Bemadotte  at  Pultusk ; 
deflated  at  Ejlau^  1807,  rii.  481,  482 

Bentinck,  lord  William,  his  operations  in  Italy 
disappoint  Wellington,  1812,  rii.  661,  652; 
governor-general  of  India,  riii.  224 

Bentinck.    See  Portland,  duke  of. 

Berar,  Kajah  of.    See  Bhoonala. 

Beresford,  marshal,  drills  the  Portuguese,  Tii. 
631;  besieges  Badajoi,  1811,  638;  Welling- 
ton's advice  to,  669,  670 

Bergen-op-Zoom  surrendered  to  the  French, 
Sept.  1747,  vi.  180 

Berkele]^,  admiral,  describes  the  bad  state  of  the 
commissariat,  1809,  vii.  623 

Berkeley,  admiral,  entrusted  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  Brest,  1694 ;  Marlborough's  treachery 
causes  his  attempts  to  fiful,  v.  1/2 

Berkeley,  earl  of,  proposes  to  George  I.  to  kid- 
nap the  Prince  of  Walee ;  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  1718,  vi.  33 

Berkshire,  agriculture  of,  vii.  18.  19 

Berlin  Decree  issued  by  Napoleon,  Nor.  20, 
1806,  vii.  477,  67S;  terms  ot  494,  678 

Berlin,  treaty  of;  Aug.  6,  1796,  viL  412 ;  con- 
vention of,  Nov.  6,  1808,  679 

Bemadotte.    See  Charles  XIV. 

Bernard,  sir  Francis,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts :  disputes  with  the  Assembly,  vi.  307 ; 
recalled  home,  311 

Bernard,  sir  John,  his  bill  for  regulating 
theatres,  vi.  89,  90 

Berne  invaded  and  spoliated  by  the  French, 
1798,  vii.  361 

Beiiy.  color  el,  carries  supplies  to  Enniskillen, 
and  aids  in  defeating  SJacarthy,  1689.  v.  86 

Berry,  captain,  his  bravery  at  tne  battle  of  St. 
Vincent,  vii.  337 

Berthier,  Intendant  of  Pazis,  murdered  by  the 
mob,  1789,  vii.  176 

Berthier,  a  general  in  the  French  asiny,  viL 
326 ;  witharuws  Bonaparte  from  the  Assem- 
bly 384 ;  crosses  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a 
division  of  the  army,  39d 

Bertrand  du  Guesclin  encounters  the  Black 
Prince  at  the  bnttle  of  Najara,  i.  484;  captured 
and  released  by  the  English,  486;  activity 
and  success  of,  m  ttie  wars  in  Gascony,  486 

Berwick,  James  Fits  James,  duke  of.  defeated 
at  Belturbet,  1690,  v.  106 ;  taken  prisoner  at 
Neerwinden,  164 ;  sent  to  Kngland  to  rouse 
the  Jacobites,  186 ;  secret  visit  to  England  for 
this  purpose,  187 ;  returns  to  France  on  the 
failure  of  the  assassination  plot,  188;  keeps 
the  Allied  armies  in  check,  1704,  290 ;  joina 
Philip  of  Spain,  298 ;  compels  the  Allies  to 


evacuate  Madrid,  and  eetabUshea  Philip  §» 
his  throne,  299,  330 ;  commands  the  Fnneli 
army  against  Snain,  1719,  vL  37;  eaptnra» 
Fuenterabia  ana  St.  Sebastian,  ib. ;  oppom 
prince  Eugene  on  the  Rhine ;  killad  at  tlie 
siege  of  Philipsbur^,  71 

Bewick,  Thomas,  reviver  of  wood  eagiat lag ;. 
his  principal  works,  viii.  167 

BhooiMla,  rajah  of  Berar,  joins  the  Allieaiw 
againat  the  British,  vii.  466;  defeated  at 
Assye  and  Ai^gaum,  458, 460 ;  signs  a  tnaty 
of  peace,  460 

Bhurtpore.    See  Combermere. 

Bidgegur  surrendered  to  Ponham,  tIL  133 

Biffnor,  Sussex,  account  ox  the  renaias  el  a. 
Roman  villa  at,  L  48 

Bill  ot  Rights.    See  Bights. 

Birkbeck,  Dr.,  inaugurates  the  London  Iti* 
chanics'  Institution,  1823,  riii.  231 

Birmese  war,  1824—1826,  viii.  218-221 

Birmineliam,  state  of,  in  1636,  uL  419:  Imif. 
noted  for  itn  hard%^are  trade,  ▼.  17 ;  riots  at» 
against  dissenters,  1791,  196-198;  great  it- 
fonn  meeting  at,  1832,  viii.  296;  obtaiB» 
parliamentarv  representatioB,  807;  popula- 
tion of,  in  1^1,  and  1861,  308 ;  riots  of  19» 
in,  422 

Biron  aids  in  the  campaign  in  fho  Noffifriiidi, 
1792,  vii.  219 

Bittern  formerly  existed  in  Linoolailura^  t.  21 ; 
and  Wiltshire,  viL  21 

Blackboum,  John,  a  nonjuror,  ejseted  Iram  tv» 
living ;  pri'ss  conreotor  for  Bowyer,  t.  70 

Black  tnars-oridge  opened  1760 ;  oonstmcted  by 
R.  Mylne,  vii.  82 

Blaokstone,  Dr.,  Queen's  soUcitor-peMral ;  his 
opinion  as  to  Wilkes*  right  to  aU  in  parik- 
ment,  vi.  293 

Bliickwood,  oaptain  of  the  Yi^Urf  at  Trafelftt, 
vii.  447 

Blackwood's  Majrasine,  its  inflnaiieo  tmd  cki- 
racter,  viii.  128 

Blair,  Hugh,  popnlaritj  of  hia  siiiinsaiii,  tiiL 
124 

Blake,  admiral,  inteirupts  the  openOioos  of 
Rupert  in  the  Irish  seas,  iv.  124;  foUovs 
Rupert  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tsgius,  149;  ds- 
manus  his  expulsion  by  the  P<Hrt«fucot^  er 
to  be  admitted  into  thie  harbour,  is  refused^ 
and  has  a  slight  skirmish*  150:  defeats  Van 
Tromp  in  the  Downs, May  19, 16^  160L  Ul; 
character  of,  153 ;  battles  with  Van  Tnmp^ 
and  De  Ruvter  in  1662,  164;  deCeats  Van 
Tromp  off  Cape  Ia  Hogu^  Feb.  1663|  and 
compels  him  to  retire  to  Holland,  164,  Ifif ; 
with  Monk  and  Dean  defeats  Vsn'Tlronip  near 
the  Nortb  Foreland,  162,  168;  drivoa  him 
back  again  to  Holhmd  in  1663,  163;  Kains« 
victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  Vaa  iVeaip 
is  kUled^  July,  1663, 181 ;  las  reoMik  oo  tks 
dissolution  ca  itarliament  by  Cromwdl,  131; 
subdues  the  African  pirates,  196 ;  oonduet  oif 
at  Malaga,  ib. ;  captures  two  Spanish  gal- 
leons off  Cadiz,  203 ;  gains  a  riotory  over  the 
Spanish  navy  at  Santa  Cruz,  20S;  reseivaa 
instruction  to  return  home,  i^. ;  dies  in  16ff7« 
within  fight  of  Plymouth,  f'^. ;  his  body  is 
disinterred  fmm  Weauninster  Abbey,  and 
buried  in  St.  Margaret's  charahyard  altar  th» 
Restoration,  249 

Blake,  William,  an  engraver :  his  design^  TiiL 
157 

Blakeney,  general,  goremor  ot  Stirling  CaUlo; 
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defends  it  aeainft  the  Tonng  Pretender,  1746, 
Ti.  160 ;  defends  St.  Philip's  Ctstle,  Minorca, 
1756,  213 

BUmc,  Louii,  his  remarks  on  the  September 
massacres,  1792,  rii.  230 

Blansac,  camp  mardial,  surrenders  the  French 
army  to  the  British.  1704,  t.  285 

Blanket  meeting  at  lianchMter,  1817,  vii*  80 

Blenh(*im  or  Plentheim,  battle  ot,  fought,  Aug. 
13,  1704,  T.  281-285 

Blenheim  designed  hj  Vanbrugh,  v.  456 

Blikher,  manmd :  routs  the  French  at  the  battle 
of  the  Eatzhach.  Aug.  26,  1813.  vii.  563 ;  the 
Saxon  cavalry  aeaert  to ;  he  places  them  in 
the  rear,  564 ;  crosses  the  Rhine,  568 ;  battles 
with  Napoleon  at  Brienne,  Jan.  29,  1814,  ib. ; 
Oxford  degree  conferred  on,  572 ;  coneentratei 
his  armj  upon  Sombref,  riii.  29 ;  maintains 
his  position  against  Napoleon  at  Uie  battle  of 
Ligny,  June  16.  1815,  29,  30;  marches  to 
Wavre,  30 ;  his  share  in  the  Tictory  of  Water- 
loo, 35,  36 ;  his  late  arrival  at  thelmttle  with 
Prussian  troops,  36 ;  Wellington  ranonstratee 
against  his  desire  to  kill  Bonaparte,  40 :  and 
interferes  with  lus  Mowing  up  the  bridge  of 
Jena,  41,  42 

Blunt,  sir  John,  a  South-sea  directotr:  the 
ministry  favour  his  projects,  vi.  40 

Boadioea^  revolt  led  bv,  i.  22  ^  teq. ;  destmo- 
tion  or  Roman  British  cities  during  the  revolt 
by,  24 ;  defeat,  and  death  of,  by  poison,  25 

Boara  of  Health,  a  central,  formed,  1831,  viii. 
292 

Boat,  ancient,  found  in  the  river  Aran  in  1834, 
i.9 

Boats  of  the  Britons,  nature  of,  in  which  they 
went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Veneti,  i.  3 

Bohun,  Edmund,  the  press  liceneer ;  lus  party 
feeling ;  removed  from  his  office,  v.  158 

Bois-le-jDuo  suirendered  to  Uie  Dutch,  1794,  viL 
313 

Bolan  Pass,  passaga  of  the,  by  the  British  army, 
1839,  viiL  452 

Bole^-n,  Anne,  birth  and  childhood  of,  iL  S12 ; 
sent  to  the  court  of  France  with  Mary,  the 
Bster  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1514, 313 ;  the  king's 
attachment  to,  publicly  shown  at  Hampton 
Court,  314 ;  incenses  Henry  against  Wofsey. 
320 ;  writes  to  Cromwell  in  favour  of  Richard 
Herman,  imprisoned  for  setting  forth  the 
.  Bible  in  English,  326;  again  incites  Henry 
against  Wolsev,  334 ;  aocompanies  Uenrv  to 
fnnce  in  15d2,  to  meet  Francis  I.,  343; 
married  to  Henry,  344 ;  description  of  her 
coronation^  345;  gives  birth  to  Jfllizabetb, 
Sept.  7,  i533,  349 ;  the  king  becomes  jealous 
and  sends  her  to  the  Tower,  372 ;  her  letter 
i»  the  king,  374;  true  bills  found  ajgainst  her 
and  otherc,  376;  trial  and  execution  o^  on 
linv  19,  1536,  S77;  dyin^  speech  of,  378; 
doubts  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of,  SINX, 
381 ;  letter  from,  to  Henry  VIU.,  384 

Bolingbroke.    See  St.  John. 

Bombny  ceded  to  Charles  II. ;  hj  him  aasignad 
to  the  klast  India  Company,  vi.  201 

Bonaparte.  Jooeph,  commands  the  army  sent 
against  Naples,  vii.  472  ;  enteis  Naples,  Feb. 
15,  1806,  473 ;  proclaimed  king,  Mar.  30,  id. ; 
joins  Victor  in  Spain,  1809,  522;  Marmont 
establishes  a  communicution  wi:h,  562, 553 ; 
defeated  at  Vittona  by  Wellington,  1813, 
562:  Napoleon  declares  him  no  longer  king 
cf  tipai%  1814 ;  appointed  Napoleon's  lieu* 


tenant,  568 ;  king  of  Spain,  1806-1814,  574 ; 
king  of  Naples,  1806-1808,  575 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  proclaimed  king  of  Holland, 
June,  1806,  vii.  473;  sorrenders  his  sove- 
reignty, 1811,  535,  536 

Bonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon.   See  Napoleon  m. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  president  of  the  Oounoil  of 
Five  Hundred,  1799,  viL  384;  his  oondjot 
during  the  overthrow  of  the  Ceune  11  on  Nor. 
10  (19th  Brumaire),  ib, ;  uges  his  broths r's 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  raoiee,  1815,  viii. 
88 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon :  bom  at  Ajaedo  in  Cor- 
sica, vi.  323 ;  early  career,  lieutenant-colonel 
of  artillery,  1793 ;  his  opinion  of  Carteaux, 
rii.  288;  phm  for  raducinR  Toulon,  289; 
aDDointed  second  in  command  to  Barras^  179^ 
3*22 ;  suppresses  the  revolt  of  the  sections  of 
Paris,  0<^  5^  322,  323;  marries  Josephine 
Beauhamois,  Mar.  1796;  snbmitB  a  plui  for 
the  invasion  of  Italy  to  Camot;  appointed 
chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  325 ;  reeeptian 
by  the  army ;  defeats  D*Ai]5enteau,  Beaulieu, 
and  Colli;  gains  possession  of  Piedmont; 
forces  the  passage  m  Lodi,  326;  levies  heavj 
exactions  from  Milan  and  Payia,  327;  his 
plundering  march  to  Leghorn,  ib. ;  where  he 
seixea  all  the  Enelish  merchandiie ;  defeats 
generals  Qnosnadowidi  and  Wmsiser;  de- 
feated bv  Alvinzy  at  Caktoo,  Nor.  12; 
battle  of  Arcole,  828 ;  compels  Alvin^  to 
retreat  to  Yicenza.  ib. ;  wins  the  battle  of 
Bivoli,  Jan.  14,  1797;  Prowra  surrenders, 
Jan.  16;  and  Mantua  capitulates,  Feb.  2, 
843 ;  pursues  the  archduke  Chailee^  and  de- 
feats liim  at  Neumarkt.  April  2 ;  prehminaries 
of  peace  signed  at  Leoben,  Apnl  18 ;  declares 
war  against  the  Venetian  republic^  ^^Ifty,  8, 
ib.;  enters  Venice  on  the  l(Mh  and  over- 
throws the  republican  government,  343,  344 ; 
negotiates  with  Vienna,  346^  847:  confers 
with  the  Austrisn  negotiators  at  Uoine,  Get 
16;  cedes  Venice  to  Austria,  847;  peace  of 
Campo  Formio  concluded  Oet  17,  m;  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  tha  "Army  of 
England,"  t& :  arrives  in  PariL  Dec.  5;  his 
interest  in  tne  preparations  nr  invading 
England,  349;  persuades  the  Directory  to 
send  an  expedition  a^;ainst  Egjrpt,  350;  ap- 

Einted  gencral-in-cbief  of  the  army  in  the 
tst ;  preparations  at  Toulon ;  the  expedition 
leaves  Toulon,  May  19,  1798,  351;  sicxes 
Malta,  June,  352,  353;  his  anxiety  at  the 
sight  of  a  supposed  Kngush  anl,  353 ;  landing 
ox  his  army  at  Alexandria,  ib. ;  prodamatioa 
of,  to  the  people  of  ^>i>t,  353,  364 :  marches 
across  the  desert;  gains  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  July  21 ;  obtains  possession  sf 
Cairo,  354;  receives  the  news  of  Braejr's 
defeat  with  calmness,  358;  his  latter  ta 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  377 ;  marchca  to  Syria ;  Sl- 
Ansh  surrenders.  Mar.  18,  1799;  and  Oasa 
on  the  25th,  379;  capturss  Jailk,  879,  880 ; 
tim  of  Acre,  3o0,  381 ;  retanis  to  Cairo; 
de^to  the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  July  26,  381; 
obtains  the  news  of  Europe  for  the  past  vear^ 
ib. ;  postuTtt  of  European  affkirs,  July,  i79§, 
881-^8;  leaves  Egypt,  Angost  24;  vrivea 
at  Frejus,  Oct.  9;  and  at  Paris  on  tlie  16thy 
883  j  revolution  of  the  18th  BniBuiire:  his 
critical  position  at  the  Assembly  on  the  19tk, 
884;  overthrow*  the  DircetoiT,  384,  386; 
beoomtt  consul  in  conjunetioa  with  Sidyes  anl 


Saeoi,  S8fii  appointed  Fint  CodboI  for  tun 

mrLl)ec.,38T;lettertoOc<irge  111.387,388; 
hiMtile  uiiwei  retained  to  it  bf  lordOrcDviUe, 
388,  3S9;  <»iiud«n  tha  uuwer  ■  utiabctorv 
«ne,S92;tiiscml&dnimiitratio^i,:i3'2,S93;nE- 

llUarmyit  Dijon,  394;  cioaseiiLi'  Alps  b>  Die 
|iu*arUiaGi«atSt.fiemuil,S04.39d:  enters 
llilBn,  Usy  30,  1800;  laina  ihe  victory  of 
Mirenfo,  June  14;  igain  in  J'uriB,  Julv  2, 
39fi;  ttrMteoi    -  ' '  -  - ^■"■ 


cffeotj  of  hit  rule  upon  French  aociety ;  Con- 
■ul  for  Ufa  ;  French  encroaclunenta,  417 ;  his 
militu^r  Htabliahment,  417,  418; 


■ultof  U 


o  to  reduce  St.  Domingo,  418;  re- 

.ult  of  the  eipeditian ;  capturs  and  death  of 
Uie  preudenl,  Touuaint  L'Ourerture,  41B, 
419 ;  publuhe*  col,  Sebutiani'a  report,  419 ; 
hii  interview  *ith  lord  Whitworth,  the 
Eneliah  unbuMdct,  420 ;  procecdi  agaiiiBt 
Peltier  for  libel  in  an  Englieh  court  of  law, 
420,  421;  verdict  ^ven  in  bis  favoui,  421: 
Tiolenoe  ahown  by,  in  hii  interview  with  lord 
Whitworth,  423,  423;  arreete  ten  thouaand 
•pifgii.!,  traveUera  in  France,  42^ ;  ihua  he 
louaei  the  national apirit  of  Great  Britain,  it.; 
prtpurei  for  invading  England,  426;  eierciaea 
ma  troopa  at  Boulogne,  428;  declared  Emperor 
«f  France  by  the  French  senate,  Uaj;  18, 1804, 
432 :  diicovBry  of  a  eonapiraej'  against ;  fata 
sf  the  eoniplTators,  id. ;  murder  of  the  duo 
d'£nghien,Uan:h  20,433;  Napoleon  and  hia 
army  at  BaiiIogne,4l2i  his  anxiety,  442, 443; 
panuaded  by  Decri*  to  give  up  the  achcme  of 
invadinE  England,  breaks  up  his  Boulogne 
camp,  443 ;  Kuaaia,  Aoatria,  and  England 
coaleica  againat;  nuirube*  aoroea  the  Khine 
and  the  Danube,  lA.;  compels  30,000  Auatriana 
under  gen.  Mack  to  Bumnder  at  Ulm,  Oct, 
20,  444,  446 ;  hia  invasion  projects  frustrated 
b;  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  448;  enters  Vienna, 
KoT,  13,  449 ;  defesU  the  Busaians  and  Aus- 
triina  at  Auaterliti,  Deo,  2,  450 ;  hia  inhu- 
manity towards  the  Kusaiana ;  peace  of 
Presburg,  460  ;  heada  the  Confederation  of 
the  Bhine.  471;  sggreuion  (rf';  murder  of 
Palm,  472;  the  French  lake  poaseasion  of 
Haplea,  of  which  Joaepb  ia  proclaimed  king, 
472,  473;  defeat  of  tLe  Frr.-nch  at  the  battle 
of  Maida,  473 1  takea  the  field  againat  Prusaio, 
476  ;  position  of  the  two  amdea,  476,  477  ; 
defeats  the  enemy  at  Jena,  Oct  H,  1S06, 477  ; 
Oitry  into  Berlin ;  issues  the  Berlin  decree 
againat  England.  46. ;  entered  Warsaw,  Dec. 
19;  batUe  of  Pultuak,  Dec.  26,  481;  baHle 
of  EyUu,  Feb,  8,  1807,  481,  482  ;  defeats  the 
Bussians  at  the  battle  of  Friedland,  June  14, 
487  ;  concludes  the  peace  of  Tilait  with 
Aleiander,  July,  487,  488 ;  the  interview  on 
the  raft  on  the  Niemen,  438;  tenuaof  (he 
treaty,  488,  489 ;  iU  secret  articles,  489 ;  they 
become  known  to  the  British  government, 
488,  439 ;  bis  rage  on  hearing  the  auccess  ol 
the  English  at  Copenhagen,  490;  his  conti' 
nental  ejatem  :  endeavoura  to  smother  the 
British  trade.  493,496;  secret  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  495 ;  sehemea  for  posaesainp  him- 
teU  of  the  Peninsula,  495,  496  ;  French 
invasion  of  Portugal,  496  c(  Mtg, ;  flieht  of  the 
Kgent  of  Portugal  to  Brazil,  496  ;  abdicatioa 
•f  Charles  IT.,  Uarob,  1S08;  entraps  the  king 


and  bis  wm,  498 ;  I _. 

in  Madrid,  498, 409;  general  Dnpontdeltetad 
and  baJBed  by  the  Bnaniards,  SCO,  £01 ;  battla 
o/Barlen,  July  21,  600;  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  take  ZsngOEs,  601 ;  defeat  of  the  Fnncb 
at  Vimiao,  Aug,  21,  602;  retreat  of  Tama 
Vodraa,  602,  603 ;  oonventioa  of  Cintta,  fi03, 
anivea  at  Bayonne  to  take  the  eammand  of 
bii  aimy.  Not,  3,  604  ;  pursuit  at  sir  John 
Uoore  by ;  gives  it  up  to  Soult  at  Ajtorga,  606; 
thebattleoifCorunnaaDd  death  of  Moore,  606; 
destruction  of  the  French  aqoadron  in  tha 
Ail  roads  by  captain  lord  Coebrane,  610; 
Austria  declares  war  againat  France,  611; 
leaves  Psris,  April  13;  reschea  Donauwerth 
on  the  ITth,  it. ;  sir  A.  Wellttlav  cemp^ 
Boult  to  retreat  tnm  Oporto,  612;  thenationi 
of  Europe  rise  against  France,  614,  616  ; 
battle  of  EckmUhl,  April  22 ;  entry  of  tha 
French  intc  Tienna,  Hay  12;  battle  of  Aa- 
pem,  May  21  and  22 ;  Napoleon  abnt  up  ia 
the  island  of  Lobau,  61 6  ;  msurreotion  ot  tha 
Tyroleae,  616,  616 ;  battla  of  ff  agrmln,  Jnly 
6;  determineeupon  divorcing  Josratuna, 616 ; 
the  peace  of  Vienna,  616,  617;  return  la 
Paris,  617 ;  the  British  expedition  to  Wal- 
Cheren,  619-621 ;  defeat  of  manbal  Vietor, 
at  Talavera,  July  28;  chagrin  of,  Sm,  623; 
divorces  Josephine ;  and  marriee  the  arcb- 
ducheai  of  Austria,  626  ;  Vellington's  linaa 
of  Torres  Vedras,  629  630,  632 ;  surrender  <d 
Almeida  and  Ciudad  Bodngo  to  the  French, 
631 ;  battle  cf  Bunco,  Sept.  27,  1810,  631, 
632;  Wellington  retiree  within  his  lioea; 
distress  of  Massena's  army,  G32 ;  Louia  Bcaia* 
parte  resigns  the  sovereigiity  of  HoUsnd, 
which  state  is  annexed  to  Franoa,  1811,  636, 


fn/ia  Spain  for  his  expedition  againat  BoNia, 
647 ;  caplnre  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  by  Welling' 
Ion,  648 ;  siege  of  fiadajoi,  649,  6S0 ;  Mar- 
mont's  monieuvres,  662,  663;  defeat  of  tbe 
French  at  tha  battle  of  SalamancL  Jnly  32, 
1912,  663,  664;  rage  of,  againat  llarmont, 
664,  666 ;  siege  of  Buigoa,  6j!6 ;  VeUinrton'a 
retreat  to  Ciudad  BadrigD,  666,  £66 ;  ha  in< 
Tades  RuiMB,  Jane,  656, 667 ;  guna  tne  battla 
ofSmolensk,  Aug,  16,  and  Borodino, Sept.  7; 
and  enteia  Moacow,  Sept.  14,  667 ;  conftagra-  . 
tion  of  UoBoow ;  its  evacuation,  Oct  19,  «8 ; 
destruction  of  hia  army  in  the  retreat  hom^ 
658,  6«9;  arrives  at  Paris,  Dec.  18,659;  de- 
feats the  Russians  and  Pruaaiana  at  LOtaen, 
Msf  2,  1813;  and  at  Balltien,  May  31,  22; 
armistice  concluded,  681 ;  battle  of  Vittoria, 
662 ;  battles  at  Dresden ;  death  of  Monan, 
663 ;  the  French  armies  sustain  Bereral  de- 
feats ijiOermany,  663, 664;  battle  of  Leipng, 
Oct  19,  664;  his  retreat;  vine  the  battle  of 
Hanau.  666;  Wellington  m  the  P7reneea,tt.; 
Ban  Sebastian;  the  British  army  in  France, 
666;  battles  of  Wellington  and  Soult,  667; 
prenaratjona  fcia  campaign  in  Fnnee;  battla 
of  Brienne,  Jan.  29,  1814,  668  ;  battlea  with 
BlQcher  and  SchwanenbuT  ;  canitalatien  of 
Parit;  batile  of  Orthez,  669 ^  Toulonae;  ha 
abdicalea,  April  4,  670 ;  hia  kingdom  of  Elba; 
WBcs  at  Pans,  571 ;  lanita  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Juan  near  Cannes,  Mar.  1, 1816,  TiiL  20,  31 ; 
the  "Hundred  Days"  drama,  21  tt  atf. ; 
retroapeet  of  the  realoiation  of  tha  Bonrbana, 
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21-25 ;  diBContent  of  the  people  under  Bour« 
bon  rule,  22,  23 ;  dedre  of  tae  army  for  hk 
return  to  France,  23,  24;  his  independent 
position  at  Elba ;  Tidtcd  by  sir  N.  Campbell, 
26 ;  hia  escape ;  attributed  to  English  com- 
plicity, 26 ;  tne  powers  assembled  in  congress 
declare  him  liable  to  nublic  vengeance ;  his 
advance ;  joined  by  Labedo3rire,  t^. ;  and 
marshal  Ney ;  arriveB  in  Pans,  Mar  21, 27 ; 
his  speech  at  the  Champ  de  Mai,  27,  28 :  re- 
organizes his  army ;  crosses  the  frontier,  June 
15y  and  joins  his  soldiers  at  Charleroi,  28 ; 
Wellington's  knowledge  of  his  movements, 
28,  29 ;  the  battle  of  Ligny,  29,  30 ;  his  ma- 
nceuvres  and  march  to  the  British  position 
near  Waterloo,  30;  the  field  of  Waterloo,  30, 
31  ;  the  position  of  the  two  armies,  31,  32; 
the  struggle  at  Hougoumout,  32-34 :  discon- 
certs his  plans,  34 ;  the  arrival  of  tlie  Prus- 
sians ;  rout  and  panic  in  his  anny ;  his  final 
stand;  and  flight;  the  pursuit  of  the  French, 
36 ;  he  returns  to  Paris,  June  21 ;  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives  compel  him  to  abdicate; 
and  require  him  to  go  to  America,  38 ;  unable 
to  escape  he  yields  himself  to  captain  Mait- 
land;  becomes  an  object  of  curiosity^  in 
Plymouth  Harbour;  portrait  taken  by  sir  C. 
Eastlake ;  St.  Helena  assigned  him  for  his 
future  residence ;  legal  discussions  concerning 
him,  39 ;  Wellington  remonstrates  against 
his  being  executed;  Napoleon's  hatred  for 
Wellington,  40 ;  mstory*s  errors  regarding 
the  disposition  of  the  AUics,  and  Wellington's 
eonduct  towards  Napoleon,  40, 41 ;  his  opinion 
of  the  **Holy  AlUance,"  45,  46;  abolished 
the  slave  traiSio  in  France,  46;  his  death- 
scene.  May  5,  1821,  175,  176 ;  parliamentary 
complaints  on  the  unnecessary  strictures  im- 
posed upon  him,  t^. ;  his  expansive  mind  and 
want  or  moral  sense,  176 ;  nis  public  inter- 
ment in  the  church  of  the  Invalides,  1840, 
435,6 
Bonchamps,    M.  de,  a  Yendean   commander, 

mortally  wounded  at  Chollet,  vii.  295 
Bond,  Oliver,  a  merchant;  one  of  the  United 

Irish  directors ;  arrested  1797^  vii.  363 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London^  deprived  of  his  see, 
ill.  40;    exertions  of,  in  1555,  to  suppress 
heresy,  79 ;  behaviour  of,  to  Hawkes,  8/i 
Bordeaux,  duke  of,  Charles  X.  abdicates  in  his 
favour,  1830,   vili.  256  ;   his    mother,  tho 
duchess  of  Berri,  attempts  to  get  up  an  insur- 
rection for  his  benefit,  o74 
Borodino,  battle  of;  Sept.  7, 1812,  vii.  557 
Boscawen,  admiraL  appointed  to  watch  a  French 
fleet,  1755,  vi.  208;  commands  the  fleet  sent 
against  Louisbourg,  1758,  233;  arrives  there 
June  2 ;  the  place  capitulates,  July,  ib. ;  de- 
feats the  French  fleet  in  Lagos  bay,  Aug.  17, 
1759,  236. 
Bosenden  Wood  tragedy.    See  Thom. 
Boston,  opposition  to  the  Revenue  Act  in,  1768, 
vi.  307  y  308 :  destruction  of  tea  in  the  har- 
bour, 1773,  336-338 ;  Boston  port  bill,  338, 
339 ;  its  reception  at,  344 ;  state  of  parties  in, 
1775,  354 ;  battle  of  Bunker's  HUl,  356-358; 
blockaded  by  Washington,  358,  359;  eva- 
cuated by  the  British,  Mar.  17,177^  362, 
363 
Boston  port  bill  passed,  1774,  vi.  339 
Boswell,  his  visit  to  Boulton's  works,  viL  63 
Bocwortii,  battle  of.  on  Auic.  22. 1485,  ii  206 
Sothwell,««riof.    SeeKtryofSootlaiid. 


Bothwell  Bridge,  battle  of.  See  Charles  II., 
and  Covenanters. 

Bouchain  besieged  by  Marlborough;  sairenders^ 
iru,  V.  375,  376 

BoufSers,  marshal;  present  at  the  battle  of 
Steinlurk,  1692,  v.  153 ;  reinforces  the  garri- 
son of  Namur ;  assumes  the  comriand  of  it, 
1695,  179;  surrenders,  Aug.  26;  detained  • 
prisoner,  but  soon  released  again,  180 ;  nego- 
tiates with  Portland  the  points  of  the  peace  of 
Byswick,  July,  1697,  198 ;  threatens  Holland, 
1703,  266 ;  mtrusred  with  the  defence  of 
lille,  1708;  capitulates,  Deo.  29,  340 

Bouille,  marquis  de,  engages  to  protect  Louis 
XVI.  in  his  flight  to  Montm^dy,  1791,  vii. 
200;  the  plan  lails :  the  king  is  captured  at 
Yarennes,  and  Bouille  flies  from  France,  202 

Boulogne,  projected  invasion  of  Britain  from, 
bv  Cahgula,  i.  17 ;  lighthouse  built  at,  by 
Caligula,  ib. 

Boulton,  Matthew ;  Roebuck  refuses  him  a 
share  in  Watt's  patent,  vii.  61 ;  becomes 
Watt's  partner,  62 ;  Boswell's  visit  to  hii 
works,  63 

Boundary  treaty  botween  England  and  United 
States  concluded,  Aug.  1842,  viii.  498,  499 

Bounty,  Queen  Anne's,  restoring  the  flrst  fruits 
and  tenths  to  the  church,  1/03,  v.  271 

Bourbon,  the  constable,  leads  the  emperor's 
f Charles  Y.)  forces  against  Rome  in  lo27,  ii. 
306;  takes  and  sacks  Rome,  but  is  himself 
killed,  307 

Bourbon  isle,  acquired  by  the  British,  1810,  viii. 
214 

Bourienne,  Bonaparte's  secretary;  quotations 
from,  vii.  348,  383 ;  withdraws  Napoleon  from 
the  Assembly,  1799,  384 ;  charg6  d'afihirs  at 
Hamburg,  494,  495 ;  instances  of  Napoleon'9 
infringements  of  the  continental  system  given 
by,  495 

Boutetort,  lord,  succeeds  Amherst  as  governor  of 
Yirginia;  opens  the  session;  diasolves  the 
Assembly,  vi.  310 

Boydell,  Jonn,  a  skilful  en^ver;  his  large 
business  in  engravings,  vii.  78;  his  Shalu- 
pere  collection,  78,  79 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  July  1, 1690,  v.  107-110 

Braddock,  gen. ;  his  unsuccessful  campaign  on 
the  Ohio,  1755 ;  falls  into  an  ambuscacTe,  vL 
207;  and  is  slain,  208 

Brandenburg,  elector  of.  'See  Frederick  I.  of 
Prussia. 

Brandreth,  Jeremiah,  captain  of  the  Derbyshire 
insurrectionists ;  nis  conduct  in  the  insur- 
rection, 1817,  viii.  82,  83 

Brandywine,  battle  of  the,  Sept.  13,  1777,  vi 
378 

Brathwaite,  sir  J.,  captures  Pondicheriy,  vii. 
260 

Bray,  Dr..  founder  of  parochial  libraries :  and 
one  of  tne  founders  of  the  '*  Christian  luiow- 
led|^  Society,"  and  the  "  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  v.  2XMl 

Breadalbane,  lord,  submits  to  the  English  go- 
vernment:  is  employed  by  it  to  conciliate  the 
rebel  Hignland  chiefs,  v.  132 :  his  plans  not 
successful ;  under  suspicion  of  appropriating 
the  secret  money,  ib. ;  committed  to  Edin- 
burgh  Castle  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  141; 
subsequently  obtains  a  pardon,  and  is  released, 
142 

Breaking  the  line,  whose  invention  was  thia) 
discuMed,  tL  437, 438 
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}{reila  poasesscd  by  Dumouriez,  1793,  yii.  271 

Breed's  hill.    Seo  Bunker's  hill. 

Breretan,  ool.,  attempts  to  quell  the  Bristol 

riots,  1831,  Tiii.  2S8,  2S9:  tried  bj  court 

martial ;  shoots  himself,  289 
Brest,  expedition  against,  1094 ;  ita  failure,  t. 

171,  172 
Brid^  and  their  designers,  viL  82:  viii.  147, 148 
Bridgewater,  Francis  Egcrton,  duke  of;    his 

canal  schemes ;  carried  out  by  Brindley,  vii. 

41  •48;  the  father  of  British  inltind  navigation, 

43;  with  his  brother,  the  mnrculsof  Siafford, 

the  chief  promoter  of  the  Staffbrdshire  canal, 

Bridport,  lord,  mutiny  in  his  fleet  at  Spithead. 
1797,  vii.  338;  offers  redress  and  pardon,  340 

Brienne,  Lom^nie  de,  archbishop  of  Toulouse ; 
controller  ^ncral  of  France ;  dismisses  the 
notables,  vi.  162 ;  his  scheme  of  La  Cour  Pie- 
niere,  163  ;  dismissed  his  controUership,  164 

Bricnnc,  battle  of,  Jan.  29,  1814,  vii.  668 

Brigantes,  rerolt  of,  i.  30 ;  joined  by  the  M«at«; 
the  revolt  suppressed,  31 

Brindley,  James,  a  millwright,  vii.  41 ;  em- 
ployed by  tho  duke  of  Bndgewater  to  con- 
struct canals;  his  great  works  of  the  aqueduct 
over  the  Irwell,  42 :  and  the  subterranean 
canals  at  Worslcy,  42,  43:  appearance  of,  43 

Brissot,  a  Paris  deputy  at  tne  Assembly  on  the 
left  side,  vii.  20o ;  heads  a  faction,  218,  219 ; 
quarrels  with  Claviere ;  forces  on  a  war  with 
Austria,  219 ;  in  prison,  277 

Bristol  formerly  the  famous  port  of  the  West,  T. 
7 ;  slave  trading  pursued  by  the  merchants 
or;  not  discontinued  till  George  III.'s  rei^ ; 
streets,  ib. ;  increase  of  population,  8 ;  gloss 
manufactories  in,  18;  great  riot  at,  Oct.  1831, 
viii.  288-290 

BHtain,  civilization  and  population  of,  at  the 
time  of  Cficsar's  invasion,  i.  4 ;  first  invasion 
of,  by  Coesar,  and  his  retreat,  6 ;  second  in- 
vasion by,  7;  condition  of  the  country  at 
tho  time,  8  et  aeq. ;  strength  and  prosperity 
of,  A.D.  296,32;  panegyno  of  Eumenius  on 
the  state  of,  t^.;  Roman  provinces  of,  33; 
review  of  tho  domeslio  condition  of,  at  the 
close  of  tho  third  century,  34  et  teq. ;  never 
a  secure  possession  to  the  Komans,  46 ;  resist- 
ance of,  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  do ;  close  of 
Eoman  rule  in  Britain,  a.o.  409,  55,  56; 
mixed  character  of  the  population  of,  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  57 

British  army  under  Maximus,  refuse  to  return 
from  Armorica  and  found  a  colony  in  Brit- 
tany, i.  64,  55 

British  art,  ancient  specimens  of,  i.  13 

British  captives,  fight  as  gladiators  before  Clau- 
dius, i.  22 

British  institution  established,  1805,  viii.  150, 151 

British  writers,  chronological  and  analytical 
list  of,  V.  477-483  ;  viii.  133-138,  487-491 

Britons,  character  of,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  5; 
by  Ptolemy,  6 ;  resistance  offered  by,  to  the 
invasion  of^Cscsar,  t^. 

Brittany,  position  o^  and  character  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of,  i.  2 ;  assistance  afforded  to,  by 
the  Britons,  3  ;  probable  foundation  of  a 
British  colony  in,  a.d.  388,  54;  continued 
connection  of,  with  Cornwall  and  Wales,  5b : 
succe^ully  resists  the  emperor  Uonorius,  ana 
maintains  its  independence  a.d.  409,  ib. 

Britten,  Thomas,  the  musical  coal-man,  v.  432 

Brock,  migor-general ;  opposes  Hull's  invasion 


of  Canada,  1812 ;  drives  him  acnMs  the  tiver 
Detroit,  and  compels  him  to  snrreoder,  An^. 
16,  viii.  8 ;  praises  the  conduct  of  the  Ttw^Tif 
emplojred  in  the  British  army,  ib, 

Brodie,  sir  Benjamin,  his  remuiks  on  Ozfbid't 
insanity,  viii.  428 

Broglie,  marshal  de,  minister  of  war;  eom- 
mander  of  the  French  troops,  Til.  170 ;  leavee 
Paris  for  the  fh>ntiers,  174 

Broke,  captain  of  the  **  Shannon,"  dialleiiget 
the  American  frigate  **  Chesapeake "  to  a 
fight,  and  succeeds  in  capturing  her,  June  1, 
1813,  and  restoring  the  prestige  of  the  Biitiah 
navy,  viii.  11 

Brooki}n],  battle  of.  Aug.  27,  1776,  tI.  S70 

Brougham,  lord ;  nis  eulogy  on  Erakine,  viL 
803;  his  description  of  Robespierre's  cha« 
ranter,  310;  account  of  Wellington's  inter- 
view with  Pitt ;  and  of  Pitf  s  death-bed,  451 ; 
his  efforts  in  bringing  about  the  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council  declaring  France  and  her 
allies  in  a  state  of  blockade,  1812,  544 ;  heads 
the  opposition  in  parliament  to  the  renewal 
of  the  income  tax  m  1816,  viii.  62 ;  defeat  of 
the  bill,  53 ;  his  declamatory  attack  upon  the 
regent,  54  ^  de^cribe^  the  state  fA  the  Ameri- 
can trade  in  1816,  56,  57 ;  mores  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  education  among  the  London 
poor ;  impulse  given  to  the  comraittee'a  pn>- 
ceedin^s  by  his  energy,  69 ;  queen  CarolmeTi 
chief  legal  adviser ;  aefends  her  title,  162 ; 
queen's  attorney-general,  1820,  165 ;  an- 
nounces tne  queen's  arrival  in  Kngland; 
opposes  the  appointment  of  a  secret  eom- 

,  mittee ;  defends  his  own  conduct,  166 ;  takes 
part  in  the  conference  for  averting  a  pnblie 
proceeding,  167;  conducts  the  queens  de- 
fence at  her  trial,  170,  171 ;  l^ye  the  case  of 
Mr.  Smith,  a  missionary,  before  parliament, 
1824,  194,  195 ;  supports  the  Canning  minis- 
try, 205,  206 ;  objects  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington being  prime  minister ;  states  that  the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad,  229;  originates  the 
*<  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge," 1826,  230;  promotes  the  formation 
of  tho  London  University,  231;  speech  on 
law  n*form,  231,  232;  obtains  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  common  law,  and  the  lawf 
affecting  real  property,  232 ;  fails  in  obtuin- 
ing  the  establishment  of  local  jurisdiction, 
1830;  subsequent  partial  adoption  of  hia 
views,  243;  protests  against  the  lord 
steward's  treatment  of  the  Commons;  sub- 
sequent explanation,  244^  245;  his  attack 
upon  the  Wellington  ministry,  245;  apolo- 
gises for  his  strong  language,  246 ;  gives 
notice  in  parliament  of  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  reform,  263 ;  on  the  re- 
signation of  the  Wellington  ministry  he 
postpones  his  motion  for  a  short  time;  Iwd 
chancellor,  265,  267;  reluctance  to  aooept 
this  office,  265,  266;  introduces  a  bill  for 
establishing  a  new  court  in  bankmptey^  1831^ 
271 ;  boldness  in  urging  the  king  to  disaolve 
parliament  276,  277 ;  speech  on  the  R^rm 
Dill,  283 ;  nis  Bankruptcy  Court  bill  receives 
the  royal  assent,  285 ;  with  lord  Grey  obtains 
the  king's  permission  to  create  peers  to  in- 
sure the  passing  of  the  Reform  bill,  299: 
speech  of,  on  moving  the  aeeond  readiinr  of 
tne  Poor  Law  Amendment  bil]^  1894.  812; 
his  hostility  with  lord  Doxiitm ;  ipeeuM  at 
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Invemcss,  at  the  Grey  buiqiiet,  Edinburgh, 
•«nd  at  Salisbury,  347,  348;  excluded  from 
^e  Melbourne  ministry,  1835;  his  indc- 
fatij^able  energy,  3<39;  speech  on  submitting 
A  series  of  education  resolutions  to  the  Lord^s 
359,  360 ;  his  attack  on  the  earl  of  Durham's 
proceedings ;  proposes  and  carries  an  Indem- 
nity Act,  which  causes  the  earl's  resignation, 
40^;  his  speech  on  the  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested towards  the  queen,  410;  his  "His- 
torical Sketches  of  Statesmen  "  noticed,  473, 
474 

(Browne,  marshal,  commands  an  Austrian  army ; 
defeated  at  Losowitz,  1756,  vi.  216;  encamps 
before  Prague,  1757,  228 ;  defeated  by  Fre- 
derick at  Prague,  May  6,  where  he  reccires 
his  death  woufid,  id. 

Srowning,  Mrs.,  poetical  quotation  from,  viii. 
192 ;  her  poctn-,  480,  481 

Bruce,  Kobert,  the  elder,  a  claimant  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland  in  1291,  i.  414 ;  agrees  to 
do  homage  to  Ed^rard  I.,  416;  sides  with 
Edward  in  his  invasion  of  Scotland,  417 

Sruce,  Kobert,  the  younger,  stabs  Com3*n,  i. 
425;  assimies  the  crown  of  Scotland  in 
1306,  426;  is  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, ib.;  obtains  some  successes  in  1307, 
and  Edward  I.  assembles  an  army  to 
attack  him,  but  dies,  t^. ;  is  recognised  as 
king  in  1309,  430 ;  auocesses  of,  431,  432 ; 
wins  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  on  June  24, 
1314,  434,  435;  concludes  a  truce  with 
Sdward  II.  in  1323,  439;  invades  Enghmd 
in  1327,  444 ;  dies  in  1328,  445 

(Bruce,  David,  succeeds  his  father  in  1328,  i. 
445  f  is  attacked  by  Edward  Balliol,  who 
oontinues  the  struggle  for  some  years,  451 ; 
returns  from  France  to  his  kingdom  in  1341, 
452 ;  invades  England  in  1346,  is  defeated  by 
Queen  Philippa  at  NeviU's  Croa^  is  taken 
prisoner,  464 ;  lodged  in  the  Tower,  455 

^ftnievB,-  French  admiral;  conveva  Bonaparte 
and  his  troops  to  Egypt,  1798,  vii.  351; 
defeated  by  Nelson  at  tn«  battle  of  the  Nile, 
Aug.  1,  855-357 ;  killed  in  the  battle,  357 

Sruges  surrenders  to  Marlborough,  1706,  v.  310 

Bninanburgh,  ode  on  the  battle  of,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  chronicle,  i.  126,  127 

Bmnswick,  G.  W.  Ferdinand,  duke  of,  his  pro- 
clamation, 1792,  vii.  223;  his  advance  into 
France ;  stoppeid  by  the  battle  of  Valmy, 
284 ;  retreats,  235 ;  iieutcnant-^cral  of  the 
Pmssian  army,  1806,  475 :  receives  his  death 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Jena ;  dies  Nov.  10, 
1806,  477 

Snmswick,  W.  Frederick,  duke  of,  headed  the 
German  insorrection,  1809.  vii.  ^15 ;  heada 
the  Brunswioken  at  Waterloo,  viii.  29 

■Bmssels  saved  fh>m  a  bombardment  by  William 
ni.,  V.  198 

■3rydon,  Dr.,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  British 
army  retreating  from  Cabul,  1842,  viii.  458 

Buckingham,  Stafford  duke  of,  in  oonjunction 
with  the  duke  of  Qloucester,  arrests  carl 
Biversi  lord  Grey,  and  sir  Thomas  Yaugbon, 
and  takes  Edward  V.  into  his  charge,  ii.  178 ; 
rewards  heaped  upon,  by  Gloucester,  179; 
Morton,  biahop  of  Ely,  committed  as  a  pri- 
■oner  to  the  custodj^  o^  182  ;  harangues  the 
eitisena  of  London  in  favour  of  Ulouceater'a 
ebdm  to  the  crown,  186 ;  with  a  deputation 
<it  eitisena  solimti  Glonoetter  to  beeome  king, 
•186;  receivea  the  eitatee  of  the  earldom  of 


Hereford  from  Bichard,  194;  with  Morton^ 
organises  an  insurrection  against  Bichard, 
195,  196^  unsatififiu^ory  causes  assigned  for, 
197 ;  it  IS  suppressed,  and  he  is  executed  at 
Salisbury,  Nov.  2,  1483,  198 
Buckingham,  Qeoq^e  Vilhers,  duke  of^  sudden 
rise  and  promotion  of,  by  Jumcs  I.,  iii.  364 ; 

Srocures  the  release  of  fialeigh  from  the 
'ower,  374j  accompanies  prince  Charles  in 
his  incogmto  visit  to  Spain  in  1623,  384; 
they  return  home,  885 ;  popularity  of^  on  tho 
breaking  off  of  the  Spanish  match,  ib. ;  is 
impeached  by  the  Commons  in  1626,  390 ;  is 
elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge by  command  of  the  king,  891 ;  asserted 
to  have  been  the  promoter  of  the  war  with 
France,  394;  commands  the  expedition  to 
aid  the  Protestants  in  Koohelle,  ib, ;  attempts 
to  take  the  Isle  of  Rh£,  and  fails,  895;  is 
denounced  by  Coke,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 398 ;  character  of^  by  Clarendon,  399 ; 
is  appointed  to  command  a  second  expedition 
to  relieve  Bochelle,  ib. ;  is  assassinated  by 
Felton,  Aug.  23,  1628,  400;  execution  of 
Felton,  401 
Buckingham,  Georgo  Yilliers,  duke  of,  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Cabal  ministry,  in  1667,  iv. 
302 ;  seeks  popularity,  and  advocates  liberty 
of  conscience,  303 ;  character  of,  by  Drydcn, 
t^. ;  complicity  of^  in  Charles  becoming  a 
pensioner  of  France,  306 ;  retires  from  the 
Cabal  ministry,  823 ;  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  opinions  expressed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1677,  328 
Buckingham,  duke  of^  privy  seal,  v.  259 ;  sup- 

Sorts  the  motion  for  inviting  the  princcsi 
ophia  to  England,  306 ;  a  great  art  collector, 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  mado  duke,  1822,  viii. 
177 ;  account  of  George  IV.'s  unreservedness, 
206,207 

Buckingham,  J.  S.,  proprietor  of  "  The  Calcutta 
Jouriuil;"  proceedings  ap^ainst,  for  his  stric- 
tures on  Inaian  affairs,  viii.  222,  223 

Buckinghamshire,  low  state  of  agriculture  in ; 
dairy  farming ;  nrodnce  of  butter ;  duck  rear- 
ing, and  pillow-laoe  making,  vii.  9 

Buenos  Ayree  captured  by  sir  Home  Popham, 
1806,  vii.  473, 474;  regained  by  the  French, 
474;  Whitelock's  expedition  against,  1807, 
485,  486 ;  his  Miure,  486 

Buller,  Charles,  proposes  the  adoption  of  a 
systematic  colonization,  viii.  501 

Bunker's  hill,  battle  of  Breed's  or,  June  17, 
1775,  vi.  857,  358 

Bunyan,  John,  release  of,  from  prison,  after 
twelve  yeanr  oonfinement,  iv.  319 

Burdett,  sir  Francis,  duel  with  Paull,  1807, 
vii.  462;  conduct  of^  in  the  proceedings 
between  Jones  and  parliament,  and  snbso- 

auent  results,  1810,  927,  528 ;  chainnHn  of 
le  London  Hampden  Club,  viii.  75 ;  revives 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  1818, 
97;  returned  M.P.  for  Westminster,  98; 
again  agitates  relbrm,  1819,  102;  found 
guilty  of   seditious    libel    and    punished, 

Burgesses  summoned  to  parliament,  by  Simon 

de  Montfort,  in  1264,  i.  875 
Burgh  Castle,  Boman  ruins  of,  i.  38,  39 
Burghersh,  lord,  British  minister  at  Florence; 

announces  Nwpolcon's  escape  from  Elba,  viii. 
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„.i  Cutis  iiiTBsted  without  succem  br 
rtUingtoD,  1812,  *ii.  66S,  656 
uuTgoTne,  ganend,  morea  for  ui  inquirer  into 
the  £ut  India  Conip*Dj'a  afhin,  ri.  332; 
inTBdH  the  United  Statei ;  r«&ptui«Tii»D- 
deroga ;  ucurei  Fort  Edward,  379 ;  hit  diS- 
cultie*  in  procurinj  proviiions,  379,  380; 
retread  to  Smtoga ;  yields  to  Gate*  on 
certain  eonditions;  the  conveation  or  Sara- 
toga, 380 ;  cold  treatment  of,  by  the  Britiih 

go»(cnment ;   yindicales  "'""   '^"~     * 

BiuTUDgd,  3W;  defend!  hi 
placing  Indiana,  394,  395 
Biirhampoac  taken  bv  col.  Steveiuai], 
Burke,    Edmund  i    nia    speech    on 

taintion,  April  19,  1774,  ri.  273,  340;  firat 
aprech  in  parliament  Jan,  1766.  279;  aaid 
to  be  the  author  of  Juniiu'i  writings,  396 ; 
oppoaea  Bedford'a  proposed  coercionary  mea- 
■um  towarda  America,  309  ;  morea  an  in- 
qairy  into  the  American  disorden,  313 ;  hia 
pamphlet  on  American  laiation,  340  ;  urgoa 
goremmenc  to  adopt  conciliatory  meaauiea 
towarda  America,  348  j  his  burat  ot  oratory 
OD  America's  rafid  growth,  347  >  remarks  on 
the  public  opinion  regarding  the  Ajnerican 
war,  385,  386  ;  speech  on  economical  rafomi, 
Feb.  11,  17S0,  40'2;  hia  proposala,  403;  bUi 
obatructed  in  ita  pragreas  through  committee, 
404;  rejection  of  the  practical  mear—-  '"'- 
rejected  sa  U.F.  for  Bristol,  417. 

Sainat  him;  hia  defence,  418:  ret 
alien  [  brings  forward  hia  Ciril  List  bill ; 
it  ia  rejected,  419;  hia  apeech  denoancing 
the  American  tu,  433;  obtains  office  in  the 
Bockingham  minialiy,  436 ;  compelled  to 
compromiie  hia  acheme  of  economical  re- 
fonn  ;  paaiing  of  hia  bill;  proposes  a  bill  tat 
regulating  the  profita  of  the  office  of  paf- 
maeter  of  the  forces,  440 ;  resigna  office  on 
the  accession  of  the  Shelbume  mimstTT, 
1782,450;  an  agricultuial  improTer,  Til.  11 ; 
drawR  up  the  ninth  and  eloTenth  report  oa 
Indian  uffaira,  136,  137;  commends  Pitt's 
n  taie^  160;  pssaion  displayed  by, 
•     -^  r  bill,  154;  bis 

•olulion,  183; 
oppoaea  an  increase  of  military  power ; 
declares  France  to  be  ruined,  186;  renounces 
Sheridana  friendship  and  paliticsl  opinions, 
187 ;  opposea  Fox's  motion  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Teat  act,  ii.^  hia  "BeSeotiana  on  the 
Eeiolution,"  published ;  ." 
larity  1  hia  opinions  on  uiu  i<:>uii.liui. 
191 ;  hia  hitied  towarda  the  French  lou- 
lutionary  doctrinea  oauaoa  him  to  break 
friendship  with  Fox,  194 ;  intensity  of  hia 
hatred  exempEfied,  19S;  laiaca  the  cry  of 
the  church  in  danger  ii, ;  anecdolaa  of,  207, 
208;  applauds  the  Polish  revolution,  216; 
remarks  of,  on  the  September  maaaat^rea,  231 ; 
indignation  of,  at  the  resulla  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick's  campaign,  236;   deprecate*  the 

Koeeedinga  of  the  French  against  ibeir  royal 
mily,  243  ;  oratorical  dagger  speech  on  the 
Alien  bill,  349;  note  on  the  duEgcr  scene, 
254,  255  ;  speech  of,  on  the  eip«lisncy  of 
mt,  266;  liia  idea  of  the  policy  tbat  ought 
lO  be  pursued  towards  Frsnc^  268,  269; 
Frmeb  opinion  o^  269  ;  ahons  the  difficulty 
of  negotiating  with  France,  276, 277 ;  regreta 
Britain's  treatment  of  the  French  fleet  at 
Toulon,  291,  292 ;   objeeta  to  "  a  regicide 


popu- 
1,190, 


peace,"  329;  death  of.  Jnlr  9,  1797,  34S; 
descnption  of  the  United  Inahmen  by,  383; 
Qt]^  gOTcmment  not  to  abandon  Uv,  9SS; 

hia  remarka  on  acsndty,  390 
Burke'a  opinion  of  the  and«nt  Britooa,  L  11, 

Bumea,  air  Aleimder,  bis  remarka  on  BuMin 
intiignea  in  CabuU  TiiL  460,  451 ;  hii  pod< 
tion  at  Cabui,  453,  454 ;  manurs  of,  by  the 
Afghans,  1841,454,455 

Bumea,  Charlea,  miudered  by  Afj|i«ii»^  TiiL 
454,456 

Burnet,  I>r.  Gilbert,  preafhea  at  Villinn  IIL.** 
coronation,  t.  78;  hia  "Paatnal  Latter" 
condemned  and  publicly  bornt  at  Charins 
CnH.  169^  169 ;  preachea  at  Vhitehall,  Dco. 
2,  1697.  200;  preceptorto  Duke  of  Olonoeato, 
240 ;  bia  aystem  of  education,  it. ;  cairiM 
the  newB  of  William  Ill.'a  doth  to  QuMM 
Anne,  £57 

Buraey,  Fanny,  writings  of;  daaoiptiai  af 
court  life  by,  liii.  126 

Bums,  Kobeit ;  hia  deacripticin  of  the  AjTahin 
farm  labourer,  rii.  36,  36 ;  fiiat  voliune  of  Ui 
pocDU  published,  1786 ;  hia  rapid  and  ezten- 
aive  popularity;   character  of  hii  writing^ 

Bnrrard,  air  Harry,  appointed  ncond  in  torn-  ■ 
mand  in  Portugal,  1808,  Til.  600;  UTiTae 
at  Vimiero,  602;  spoils  WelUngton'a  fhatt, 
601,602 

Buaaco,  battle  of,  BepL  27, 1810,  vii.  631 

Buaaey,  M.  de,  French  miniater  in  Landm, 
1761,  Ti. 249' deliveratbe French aiftMseJM*; 
ia  diamiBsed  England  by  Pitt,  251 

Bustard,  former^  abundant  in  Wiltahiia; 
boldnenof; 


],  John  Stnai 


him  Titb  a 


aart,  earl  of,  gniam  of  the  stole 
of  Wales,  1756,  ri  217;,  instils 


cabinet  iy  the  [iriDoe,  now  OtoiKe  III. ;  an^ 
madTenicn  againit  hia  inSuence ;  Pitt'a  i» 
dignation  at  the  tons  of  the  king's  first 
address  to  the  Prirr  Council  prepared  \^r 
""        '  igues  with  Soddin^ton  against  tfia 


jitrigues  with  Soddington  against  tf 
miniatiy;  proclaima  the  polioy  of  the  nsi 
ttign,  215;  secretary  of  atate,  1761,  2*»; 
condemns  Fitf  a  proposal  of  war  agaiTutSpaia 
as  raah,  2S1 ,  rejoW  at  Pitf a  fsU,  253j 
whom  ma  pnrty  lampoonand  caricatnni,  d.; 
alienatea  Fii.'d(ri'?k  (if  Prussia  bjiefdnng  t» 

Euit  his  subsidy,  2S4 ;  attempts  to  carry  oat 
tt'a  plana,  ib. :  in  bis  anxiety  to  obtain  peast 
be  oS'Ts  to  give  up  EaTaonah  and  Uanill% 
256;  iirime  miniater,  178^  269;  attempt*  t> 
restore  the  icRuence  of  the  prenwatiTe,  280; 
attacked  by  Wilkes  and  CbuDbifl,  260^  281 ; 
popular  diuika  towarda;  reaigna  hi*  rmplin- 
mi'nts,  April,  S,  1763,  261 ;  negotiatea  ftr 
Pitt's  return  to  power,  263 

Butler,  cor,  commands  the  foroa  which  de- 
Blmyed  Wyoming,  1778,  -ri.  396 

Sutler,  Choriea,  anecdote  of  Burke,  by,  rii.  206 

Buiton,  T.  F.,  hia  resolution  for  aboliahinr 
slaverr,  1823,  viii.  193 

Byng,  admiral  sir  George,  joins  Leake  off  ths 
Spanish  coait,  1706,  t.  298:  cniiae*  in  tb* 
channel  on  ths  watch  for  the  Fiensh  fleet 
conveying  the  Pretender  and  force*  to  Seat- 
land  ;  it  arades  him,  1708,  336;  he  make* 
punuit,  bat  doea  not  fbllow  it  np  vben  ther 
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return  to  France,  ib. ;  sails  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean June  4, 1718 ;  anchors  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples;  pursues  and  destroys  the  Spanish 
fleet,  Au^.  11.  t1.  34 

Byngy  admiral  John,  despatched  to  the  relief  of 
Port  Mahon ;  attacked  by  de  la  Galissoniire, 
May  21,  1766,  tI.  213;  hSs  timidity  tind  pro- 
posal to  return  to  Gibraltar ;  superseded  by 
Hawke,  ib. ;  arrest ;  imprisonment  in  Green- 
wich Hospital;  popular  fury  against,  214; 
trial  at  Portsmouth,  219;  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot;  efforts  made  to  save 
him  by  Pitt  and  others ;  execution  o^  Mar. 
14,  17o7 ;  his  demeanour,  220 

Byng,  sir  John.    See  Strafford. 

Byron,  lord  George,  reproaches  England  with 
the  humiliation  of  Venice,  vii.  346 ;  his  de- 
scription of  the  "Waterloo  field  of  battle,  viii. 
30,  31 ;  his  poetic  satire  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reriewers"  published ;  describes  the 
character  of  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, and  Southey,  118 ;  populiuity ;  cha- 
racter of  his  verse  romances,  and  his  **  Don 
Juan,"  120;  failure  of  his  dramas,  125 

Byron,  John,  commands  an  expedition  to  Ame- 
rica, tL  100 

Cabal  Ministry.  See  Charles  IL,  Bucking- 
ham, and  Shaftesbury. 

Cabot,  John,  and  his  sons,  small  encourage- 
ment given  to,  in  1496,  oy  Henry  VII.,  iL 
236 ;  £scovery  of  Newfoundland  by,  249 

Cabul  taken  by  the  British,  viii.  453 ;  residence 
of  the  British  army  at,  453-456 ;  its  retreat 
from,  456,  457 ;  retaken  by  the  British,  460 

Cade.  Jolm,  insurrection  of,  in  1450,  ii.  132 ; 
defeats  sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  133 ;  marches 
to  London,  and  beheads  lord  Say,  ib.  ^  de- 
feated by  tne  citizens  of  London,  and  killed, 
134 

Cadiz  burnt  by  the  earl  of  Essex  in  1596,  iii. 
266;  imsnccessful  expedition  t«,  1702,  v. 
261 

Cadoudal,  Georges,  a  royalist  against  Bona- 
parte ;  anprehenaed ;  executed,  1804,  vii.  432 

Caer-Caradoc,  notice  of.  i.  20 

Cesar,  history  of  England  commences  with,  i. 
2 ;  nis  description  of  the  Vencti,  applicable 
to  the  Britons,  3;  first  invasion  of  Britain, 
6 :  battle  with  the  men  of  Kent,  t^. ;  retreat 
on  ib. ;  second  invasion  of,  t^. ;  description 
of  "  the  inland  people  "  by,  ib. ;  advance  of, 
into  the  interior,  7;  opnosed  by  Cassive- 
launus,  ib. ;  crosses  the  Thames  at  Coway 
Stokes,  ib.;  advances  to  St.  Alban's,  t^. ; 
enumeration  by,  of  the  tribes  he  encountered, 
8 ;  return  of,  to  Gaul,  taking  hostages,  ib. ; 
did  not  conquer  Britain,  according  to  Tacitus, 
.     ib. 

CaiUemot,  a  Huguenot  commander;  killed  at 
the  Boyne,  1690,  v.  108 

Cairo  taken  by  Bonaparte,  1798,  vii.  354 

Calais,  siege  of,  by  Edward  III.,  i.  465 ;  Frois- 
sart  s  story  of  the  six  burgesses,  466;  an 
English  colony  founded  in  it,  467 ;  bomburded 
by  the  English,  1694,  v.  172, 173 

Calcutta  purchased  by  the  old  E.  I.  Companv, 
v.  290 ;  captured  by  Surajah  Dowlah.  1736 ; 
tragedy  of  the  Black  hole  of,  vii.  222,  223; 
retaken  by  CUve,  Jan.  2, 1757,  222,  224 

Oalder,  sir  Robert,  engages  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets,   and   captures  the   Spanish 


vessels,  July  22, 1805 ;  tried  and  reprimanded, 
vii.  442 ;  returns  home  just  before  the  Tra- 
falgar victory,  446 

Calendar  reform  bilL  1751 :  ita  proviaions,  vi. 
187, 188 

Caligula,  intended  invasion  of  Britain  by,  L 
16;  pretended  triumph  of,  17;  Napoleon 
and,  at  Boulogne,  compared,  vii.  436 

Callcott,  character  of  his  paintings,  ylii.  154 

Calonne.  controller-general  of  finance,  1783; 
convokes  the  notables,  vii.  157 ;  dliows  the 
deficit  in  the  finance ;  proposes  a  land  tax  on 
all  classes ;  dismissed,  1787, 158 

Camalodimum  attacked  and  destroyed  by  Bo- 
adioea^  a.d.  61,  i.  23^  24 

Cambacerds,  consul  with  Bonaparte,  1799,  vii. 
387 ;  has  charge  of  the  judici^  administra- 
tion, 392 

Cambridge,  duke  of,  marries  princess  Louisa  of 
Hesse,  1  June,  1818,  viii.  97 

Cambridge  university,  James  PecbeU,  the  vice- 
chancellor,  deprived  of  office  for  refusing  a 
depeo  to  a  Benedictine  monk,  iv.  412 

Cambridgeshire,  land  of,  vii.  14 ;  quantity  un- 
reclaimed in  1794.  1806, 1846,  a. ;  drainage 
and  reclamation  of  the  fens  of,  by  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  and  Reimie,  14, 15 

Cambronne,  gen.,  accompanies  Napoleon  in  his 
march  to  Paris,  1815,  viii.  21 ;  death  of,  at 
Waterloo,  36 

Camden,  battles  of,  Aug.  16, 1780,  vi.  412 ;  and 
April  25,  1781,  425 

Camden,  lord,  sir  Charles  Pratt,  lord  chief  jus- 
tice; declares  Wilkes  as  M.P.  free  from 
arrest,  vi.  262,  263 ;  gives  a  verdict  in  favour 
of  a  printer  of  the  "North  Briton,"  265; 
thanked  by  the  common  council  for  ms  judg- 
ment on  the  general  warrant  question,  270: 
opposes  the  taxation  of  Americans,  280 ;  lora 
chancellor,  1766,  285,  321;  disclaims  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  ministry,  304; 
dismissed  his  office,  t^. ;  supports  Pitt's  mi-* 
nistry,  1784,  viL  140;  and  Fox's  Ubel  bUL 
1792,  213 

Camden,  earl,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1795, 
vii.  362  :  recalled,  1798,  365 ;  holds  office  in 
the  Portland  ministry,  1807.  ^;  secretary 
for  war  and  the  colonies,  1804,  577 

Cameron,  Dr.  Arehibald,  executed  1753,  vi.  182 

Cameron  of  Lochiel  joins  the  young  Pretender, 
1745,  vi.  123 ;  accompanies  the  prince  in  his 
flight  to  France,  Sept.  1746, 176 

Cameronians  ;  they  reject  the  dispensing  of  the 
Test  Act,  V.  86  ;  oppose  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  1706,  325;  and  bum  the  articles 
at  tne  market  cross  of  Dumfries,  Nov.  30^ 
326 ;  ordered  to  return  home  by  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  ib.    See  Covenanters. 

Cameronian  regiment;  it  defeats  the  High- 
landers at  Dunkeld,  1690,  v.  131 

Camisards.    SeeCevennes;  Cavalier. 

Camming,  Thomas,  a  quaker,  sent  against  Fort 
Louis,  which  he  takes,  1758,  vL  232 ;  Gorce 
surrenders  to  him,  233 

Campan,  Madame,  conduct  of,  9%  the  ttormins 
of  Versailles,  1789,  vu.  179 

Campbell,  colonel.    See  Ai^le,  A.  C,  duke  of. 

Campbell  of  Finab^  his  exploits  in  Darien,  v. 

Campbell,  A.    See  Argyle,  earl  of. 

Campbell,  sir  Arehibald,  defends  Rangoon 
against  the  Birmese,  viiL  219,  220 ;  his  cam« 
poign  of  1825  *   tauces   Donoopew ;   by  n- 
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peatedly  def^mting  the  Birmese  he  compels 
them  to  agree  to  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  220 

Campbell,  ur  Colin;  lieutenant,  vii.  458;  hia 
description  of  the  battle  of  Asaye,  459,  460 

Campbell,  John.    See  Argyle,  duke  of. 

Campbell,  John,  lord,  anecdotes  of  Gcoree  HI., 
vii.  303 ;  of  lord  EUenborough  and  Hone's 
trial  by.  riii.  90 ;  his  remarks  on  the  appeal 
of  murder  in  1818,  101,  102;  his  opinion  of 
government's  conduct  towards  the  Cato-street 
conspirators,  161.  162;  his  feelings  at  the 
dissolution  of  parliunent,  1831,  277,  278 

Campbell,  sir  Jonn,  Attorney-General  in  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  viii.  381 

Campbell,  sir  Neil,  appointed  to  watch  over 
Napoleon  at  Elba,  viii.  25 

Campbell,  captain  Robert,  of  Glenlyon,  his 
share  in  the  Glencoe  massacre,  1692,  v.  137- 
139;  not  prosecuted,  141 

Campbell,  'fhomas,  auotation  Arom,  viii.  403: 
wide  reputation  of  nis  "  PleRsures  of  Hope.' 
and  lyrics;  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  pub- 
lished 1809,  viu.  121 

Camperdown,  battle  of,  fought  between  De 
Winter  and  Duncan,  Oct.  11, 1797,  viL  348, 
349 

Campion,  the  Jesuit,  trial  and  torture  of,  for  a 
conspiracy  against  Elizabeth  in  1581,  iii.  180 

Campo  Formio,  peace  of,  Oct  17, 1797,  vii.  348, 
413 

Canada  ceded  by  France,  1763,  vi.  467 ;  doubtful 
loyalty  of,  towards  England,  1793,  vii.  263 ; 
4inrate8  with  the  mother  country,  viii.  406, 
407  ;  insurrection  in,  407-409 ;  lord  Durham's 
government,  407,  408 ;  hi*  report  on,  409 

Canals,  construction  of,  by  Bridg^ewater,  Brind- 
ley,  and  others,  vii.  41-43 ;  increased  sums 
expended  on  navigation  and,  385 ;  constructed 
by  Telford,  viii.  147 

Canning,  George :  one  of  Pitt's  supporters,  vii. 
317 ;  story  of  his  proposed  connection  with 
the  Jacobins ;  advocates  a  continuance  of  the 
war,  t^. ;  defends  Pitt's  coercive  policy,  324, 
325;  starts  the  "  Anti- Jacobin,"  Nov  1797, 
845;  retires  from  office,  1801,  400;  Foreign 
Secretary,  1807,  480,  577 ;  obtains  a  know- 
ledge ox  the  secret  article  of  Tilsit,  489;  in 
favour  of  aiding  the  Spaniards,  499 ;  remarks 
on  Moore's  retreat  in  Soain,  1809,  507,  508 ; 
<lu6l  with  Castlereagh,  6z6, 526 ;  resigns,  526; 
rrief  at  Perceval's  death,  541 ;  returns  from 
Lisbon,  and  takes  his  seat  in  parliament,  viii. 
78,  79;  President  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Control,  1816,  79,  158,  159 ;  imprudent  ex- 
pression regarding  Ogden'a  petition,  96 ;  offers 
<iuel  to  the  author  of  an  anonymous  pam- 
phlet, 06,  97;  vindicates  the  government's 
conduct  towards  queen  Caroline,  166 ;  refusing 
to  take  part  in  the  proceeding  against  the 
•queen  he  tenders  his  resignation ;  but  the 
king  insists  on  his  retaining  it,  and  following 
his  own  conduct  with  respect  to  the  queen, 
168 ;  his  interest  in  the  queen's  trial,  172 ; 
resigns  his  office,  Dec.  12,  1820 ;  the  king  re- 
fuses to  re-admit  him  into  the  Cabinet  after 
the  queen's  death,  174  ;  his  Roman  Catholic 
relief  bill  thrown  out  twice,  178,  179 ;  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  India,  179 ;  but 
oefore  he  has  started  for  India  he  is  ap- 
|K>inted  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs;  his 
instructions  to  the  duke  ot  Wellington,  the 
British  representative  at  the  Congress  at 
Verona,  181 ;  and  to  the  British  ambassador 


at  Paris;  hia  dedantiAii  of  nentnlitf,  182 ; 
his  decUuration  of  April,  1823, 183;  his  pc^ioy 
of  the  rseognxtkm  of  the  Bpanish  pnmaoei 
in  South  America;  opposition  towirat  it,  184; 
the  kin^  fails  in  obtaining  Canning's  dia- 
missal,  tb.;  conditians  upon  which  a  stete 
which  has  sueeessfulljr  aaaertad  its  indepen- 
dence should  be  reoognisad  by  a  neutral  state, 
185, 186;  disoussions  with  the  United  Stetea 
minister  conoeming  the  Spanish  South  Ame- 
rican states,  the  Oregon  teiritory,  and  the 
right  of  aearoh,  186- 1»3 ;  hia  warlike  attitude 
and  pronn>titnde  prevents  the  war  of  Spain 
against  Portugal,  188;  speeoh  intimating 
Spain's  aggression,  and  the  eooduct  of  the 
British  government,  188,  180 ;  defends  Hne- 
kiason,  190,  191 ;  progress  and  bber^,  191, 
192;  his  resolutions  for  ameliorating  tneeo&« 
dition  of  slaves  amed  to,  198 ;  his  positioii 
with  regard  to  the  Catholic  qnestioo,  201 ; 
dislike  of  lord  Eldoo  and  the  duke  of  York 
towarda,  201,  202 ;  anecdote  of  Canning  and 
the  chancellor  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of 
York,  where  the  former  catehea  a  cold,  202 ; 
opposite  opinions  of  Peel  and  Canninc  on 
Catholic  Emancipation,  203,  204;  the  long 
orders  him  to  form  a  ministiT:  first  Lord  <» 
the  Treasunr  and  Chancellor  oi  tne  Exchequer, 
1827,  204,  210 ;  bis  offers  to  cabinet  ministm 
rejected,  204,  205 ;  his  appearsnoe  and  man- 
ner on  meeting  parliament.  May  1, 1827, 206; 
opposition  shown  towards  him,  206.  206; 
attack  of  lord  Grey,  206 ;  charged  with  iiavinf 
pledged  himself  not  to  press  the  Caftholk 
question,  206,  207;  the  charge  probably  a 
odumny,  207,  211 ;  assigned  causes  of  the 
hostility  shown  towarda;  speaks  for  the  last 
time  in  parliament,  June  18,  on  the  Com 
trade;  unable  to  obtain  relaxatioa;  thekii^ 
sends  bis  phvsioian  to  attend  him ;  death  o( 
Aug.  8,  and  burial,  Aug.  16, 1827 ;  208;  son- 
eludea  the  treaty  on  Gieeian  affidrk  208, 209 ; 
princii^e  of  international  law  laid  down  by, 
209,  210;  statesmen  composing  hia  cabinet, 
210 ;  note,  on  the  negotiations  preceding  hk 
premiership,  211 ;  difficulties  of  oanying  out 
his  Indian  peace  polioy^l8 

Canterbury  burnt  by  the  Danes,  i.  164 

Cantium  (Kent)  resistance  offered  hv  tiie  people 
of,  to  the  invasions  of  Cesar,  L  6 

Conterburv  fanatics.    See  Biota. 

Canton  blockaded  by  the  British.  1839,  rilL 
445 ;  again  attacked  by  them,  1841, 447, 448 

Canute  proclaimed  king  of  England  on  the 
death  of  Sweyn  in  1014,  i.  156;  beeomea  aole 
king  on  the  death  of  Bdmnnd  in  1017, 156; 
exiles  the  sons  of  Edmnnd,  ik.;  aairies 
Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred,  167;  pro- 
scriptions b]r«  '^^  tyranny  of,  ib, ;  intfoauG- 
tion  of  Danish  customs  by,  ib, ;  reproval  qf 
bis  flatterers  by,  ib,;  braefits  effected  by, 
158 ;  pilgrimage  to  Bome,  in  1030,  ib. ;  death 
of,  in  1035,  f». ;  buried  at  Winchester,  169; 
union  of  the  Saxon  and  Damsh  races  aeeele- 
rated  b^r,  t^. 

Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  inyades  England  in 
1069,  and  is  forced  to  retire  by  William  the 
Conoueror,  i.  192, 193 

Capit^  punishment,  abolition  of,  for  thefts. 
viii.  63,  64,  101.  195 ;  in  the  yesrs  befoie  and 
after  the  Queen  s  accession.  398 

Caractacus,  opposition  offered  by,  to  the  inva« 
sion  of  Plautius,  i.  18 ;  continued 
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ofj  to  the  Romans,  20 ;  defeat  of,  21 ;  speech 
off  at  Boine  while  a  primmer  there,  probably 
an  historical  embellishment,  with  a  founda- 
tion on  facts,  ib. ;  allusion  of,  to  the  houses 
of  the  Britons,  9 

Ouradoc.    See  Caractacus. 

Carausius,  usurpation  of,  ▲.d.  286,  i.  32 ;  naval 
power  of  Britain  during  the  reini  of,  ib. ; 
murdered  by  Allcctus.  tb. ;  probably  calcu- 
lated  on  assistance  of  G^ermans  in  Britain 
when  he  revolted,  44 

Ourisbrook  Castle,  Charles  I.  imprisoned  in,  iv. 
88 ;  he  attempts  to  escape  from,  92 

OarleoQ,  description  of,  by  Giraldus  Cambrcn- 
aia,  i.  42 

Otrleton,  captain  Oeor^,  qnotations  from,  il- 
lustrative of  Peterborough's  Spanish  cam- 
pai^,  1706, 1706,  y.  293-297 

Carleton,  a  British  general ;  makes  hia  way  into 
Quebec,  defending  it  against  Montgomery 
and  Arnold,  1775,  vi.  362 ;  defeats  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  retires  from  Quebec,  1776,  363 

Carlisle  invested  by  the  Pretender's  army,  1745, 
▼i.  141 ;  and  capture,  Nov.  142;  token  by  the 
doke  of  Cumberland,  Dec.  30,  159 

Ctfliale,  earl  of,  removed  from  the  lord-lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland,  1782;  vi.  446 ;  his  exces- 
■ive  gaming,  vii.  104 ;  first  Commissioner  of 
Wooda  and  Forests,  viiL  210;  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  1834,  344 

Carlos  Don,  duke  of  Parma.  See  Charles  in. 
of  Naples. 

Cn-labad,  congress  of,  Aug.  1, 1819.  viu.  382 

Gniton  House  remodelled  by  Holland ;  pulled 
down,  1826,  viii.  144 

Oulyle.  his  remarks  on  the  negro  question,  viii. 
881,  332 ;  on  the  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  1840,  397 ;  on  the  advisability  of 
the  labouring  classes  emigrating,  418;  his 
petition  for  the  Copyright  Bill,  464 ;  character 
of  lua  historical  works  on  Cromwell  and  the 
French  Revolution,  472,  473 

Carmarthen^  marquis  of.    See  Leeds,  duke  of. 

Camac,  druidical  remains  at,  i.  3 

Camot  compels  the  duke  of  York  to  raise  the 
■lege  of  Dunkirk,  1793,  vii.  282;  captures 
Charleroi;  and  wins  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 
312;  a  member  of  the  French  Directory; 
Bonaparte  submits  a  plan  for  invading  Italy 
to,  825 ;  escapes  being  arrested  by,  344 

dmntes.  Caesar's  notice  of,  i.  13 

C&mwuLf  Bobert,  earl  of,  impeached  of  high 
treason,  tried  and  foimd  guilty,  vi.  19 ;  but 
is  reprieved,  20 ;  released  from  prison  by  an 
set  of  grace,  30 

Curoline,  queen,  wife  of  George  II. ;  influences 
her  husband  in  retaining  Walpole  prime 
minister  in  opposition  to  electing  sir  S.  Como- 
ton,  vi.  58 ;  receives  a  jointure  of  100,00Ui., 
f^. ;  her  assistance  to,  and  influence  over  her 
husband,  59;  appointed  regent,  1735,  during 
tliA  king's  absence  in  Hanover,  77 ;  regards 
the  Porteous  riots  of  1736  as  an  insult  to  her 
anthorify,  83;  taken  ill,  Nov.  9,  1737;  dies 
Not.  20,  87 ;  character  of.  88 

OuroUne,  Matilda,  sister  oi  George  III.,  bom 
1761,  manied  in  1766  to  Christian  YU.  of 
Denmark ;  unhappy  marriage ;  charged  with 
infidelity,  and  imprisoned  in  Kronbergeastle ; 
nscued  by  the  British  government,  vL  329 ; 
retires  to  the  castle  of  Aell,  Hanover,  dying 
in  1775, 830 

Caroline.    See  George  lY. 


Carteaux,  generaL  suppresses  a  revolt  at  Uar- 
seilles,  vii.  286;  marches  against  Toulon, 
1793,  287,  289 ;  replaced  in  hia  eommand  by 
general  Dugommier,  28S 

Carter,  rear-admiral  of  tho  Hue;  ilain  at 
La  Hogue,  1692,  v.  140 

Carteret,  lord,  secretary  of  state;  removed 
from  that  office,  1724;  appointed  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireknd,  vi.  50 ;  ofiers  900/.  for  the 
discovery  of  the  author  of  the  Drapier's 
letters,  o2 :  hia  motion  for  Walpole's  removal 
rejected,  103 ;  beoomes  a  favourite  of  Geo.  II., 
109;  secretary  of  sUte,  1742-1744,  112,  320; 
controls  the  cabinet;  an  object  of  attack  to 
the  opposition,  112;  oreatea  earl  Granville, 
ib. ;  ootains  the  king's  confidence,  1747  \  (ails 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  administration  of 
afiairs,  178 ;  president  of  the  council,  1761, 
251 

Carthagena,  attack  upon,  1741.  vi.  98-100 

Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  betrays 
Caractacus  to  the  Romans,  i.  21 

Cartwright,  Dr.,  invents  the  power  loom;  his 
anxiety  on  account  of  it;  parliamentary  grant 
to;  number  of  looms  employed  in  1813,  '33 
and '56,  vii.  54 

Cassano,  battle  of,  27  April,  1798,  vii.  382 

Cassivelaunns,  or  Caswallon,  opposes  the  ad- 
vance of  Cesar,  i.  7 

Castanos,  general,  eompels  the  French  to  sur- 
render at  the  battle  of  Bavlen,  1808,  vii.  500 

Castle,  John,  betrays  his  fellow  Spenooon  phi- 
lanthropists, viii.  76-78 

Oastlereagh,  lord,  temporary  Irish  secretary,  vii. 
366 ;  applies  the  secret  service  money  to  the 
making  converts  to  the  government  measure 
of  the  Union,  372,  373;  oescription  of :  moves 
the  third  reading  of  the  Union  bill,  375; 
war  and  colonial  secretary,  1807,  480;  chal- 
lenges Canning  to  a  duel!,  which  takes  place 
on  Wimbledon  Common,  Sept  22,  1809,  525 ; 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  525,  526;  resgns,  526 ; 
foreign  secretary,  1812,  539;  viii.  158;  one 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congrns  at 
Vienna,  1814,  viii.  42;  his  diplomacy  with 
regard  to  the  annexation  of  Saxony  to  Prus- 
sia, 43,  44 ;  reception  bv  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 51 ;  offensive  declaration  made  bv,  52 ; 
with  Wellington  he  represents  Great  Britain 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1818,  99;  takes  part  in 
the  conferences  for  averting  a  p>nblio  proeeed- 
ing  in  the  case  of  queen  Caroline,  167:  com- 
mits suicide,  Aug.  12, 1822,  179;  his  foreign 
ministry,  180 

Catalonia  invested  by  the  French,  1693,  v.  166 

Cathcart,  lord,  death  of,  on  hia  way  to  Cartha- 
gena, 1740,  vi.  98 

Cttthcart,  lora,  commander  of  the  land  forces 
sent  against  Denmark,  1807,  vii.  490 ;  present 
at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  1813,  563 

Cathelineau,  Jaquea,  heads  the  Vendean  insur- 
gents, 1793,  vii.  293;  kUled,  294 

Catherine  of  Aiagon.  See  Henry  YUI.  and 
Wolsey. 

Catherine  II.  of  Kossia,  her  influence  procoret 
the  Polish  throne  for  Stanislaus,  vi.  324 ;  re- 
ftises  to  aid  the  British  against  Amirrina^  359 ; 
begins  to  reign,  1762,  465 ;  agreeo  to  raise  an 
army  for  Spain,  viL  217 ;  death  oL  Nov.  10, 
1796,  380,  574 

Cathobo  Belief  bilU  passed,  Feb.  1782,  vL  445, 
446.  and  April,  18^,  viiL  240 
I  Oithoucii,  Soman,  their  ineligibility  for  eivil 
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offices,  V.  72;  oppression  of  Frotestanta  in 
Ireland  by,  1689,  81  et  seq, ;  struggle  of  the, 
in  Scotland,  87  et  seq. ;  Catholic  sovereigna 
represented  at  the  Hague,  1691,  122 ;  treaty 
of  Limerick  allowing  them  certain  religious 
nririleges,  128;  penal  laws  against,  1699, 
235 ;  proceedings  against  Popish  priests,  1745, 
yi.  153,  154:  certain  laws  ugainst,  repealed, 
1778,  405 ;  fanaticism  against,  roused ;  Pro- 
testant Associations  against,  formed,  406 :  the 
Gordon  riots  against,  406-410 ;  the  reliei  bill 
passed,  1782,  445.  446;  allowed  to  vote  at 
elections,  1793 ;  bill  introduced  for  repealing 
all  the  civil  disabilities  of,  yii.  362 ;  govern- 
ment's desire  to  emancipate  them,  369,  370 ; 
Oeorge  III.'s  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
disqualification  laws,  398,  399 ;  be  requires 
Pitt  never  to  support  Catholic  emancipation, 
431,  479;  opposes  the  enlistment  ox,  479; 
Grattan's  speech  on  the  emancipation  of,  viii. 
102, 103 ;  partial  success  of  the  Catholic  relief 
measure,  1821-2,  178,  179;  sUte  «f  the 
Catholic  question ;  rejection  of  the  relief  bill, 
201 ;  sensation  caused  by  the  duke  of  York's 
speech  on  the  bill,  201,  20?;  on  lord  Liver- 
pool's illness  the  advocates  for  and  against 
Boman  Catholic  relief  marshal  themselves 
under  the  leaderships  of  Canning  and  Peel ; 
the  debate  in  parliament,  203,  Wi ;  charges 
against  Canning  respecting  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, 206,  207;  first  majority  obtained  (1826) 
in  favour  of  their  claims,  234 ;  this  resolution 
is  not  taken  into  consideration.  235 ;  Boman 
Catholic  Association  founded,  1823 ;  dissolved 
during  the  Canning  ministry ;  revived,  1828 ; 
it  secures  the  election  of  O'Connell  for  Clare, 
235, 236 ;  ministerial  views  on  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, 236,  237;  George  IV.'s  unwilling- 
ness to  consent  to  his  ministers  attempting 
to  settle  the  question,  236  ft  seq. ;  Emanci- 
pation announced  by  government,  237,  238 ; 
violent  debates  on  the  bill,  238-240 ;  it  receives 
the  royal  assent,  April  13,  1829.  240;  O'Con- 
nell obtains  admission  into  parliament  imder 
^e  terms  of  the  new  act,  241,  242 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy;  antecedents  of  the  ring- 
leader, Arthur  Thistlewood,  viii.  160;  who 
forms  a  plan  of  assassinating  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  160,  161 ;  plot  divulged  and 
frustrated ;  trial  and  execution  of  Thistlewood 
and  five  accomplices,  161 

Cavalier,  leader  of  the  Camisards,  repels  Mar- 
shal de  Montreuil,  and  concludes  an  anmesty 
with  Marshal  Yillars,  1703,  v.  265;  died 
aged,  a  governor  of  Jersey,  and  major-general, 

Cave,  starts  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1731, 
vii.  84 ;  deterred  from  publishing  parliamen- 
tary proceedings  by  being  proseouted  for  pub- 
lishing lord  Lovat's  trial,  178 

Cavendbh,  lord  John,  censures  the  ministers  for 
their  conduct  of  tno  American  war,  vi.  435 ; 
resigns  office,  1782,  4o0;  censures  the  terms 
of  peace,  459 ;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
March  to  July,  1782,  469;  April  to  Dec., 
1783,  vii.  576 

Cavendish,  sir  Henry,  M.P.  for  Loatwithiel; 
his  reports  of  the  debates  of  parliament, 
1768-77,  vi.  289,  290;  his  remarks  on  par- 
liamentary privileges,  293;  quotations  trom 
his  debates,  292,  293,  297,  309,  314,  317*9 

Caxton,  William,  commences  printing  in  Eng- 
land, about  1474,  iL  128 ;  prints  earl  Kivers' 


<*  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  Philosophers,"  whidi 
is  presented  to  Edward  lY.,  171 »  notioe  of 
other  works  printed  by,  ib, 

Cecil,  William,  lord  Burleigh,  is  an«sted  with 
Somerset,  to  whom  he  was  secretarr.  iiL  35; 
caution  of^  during  Northnmberlana  s  rebel- 
lion, 51 ;  intrigues  in  favour  of  queen  Mazy, 
53;  appointed  to  the  Privy  Council  on  tiie 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  107 ;  occupations  oL 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  111 ;  prspersa 
scheme  for  the  restoration  of  Protestantism, 
112 ;  principle  of,  with  regard  to  the  rirht  ef 
national  intervention.  118;  skill  displayed 
by,  in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  in  1560,  121 ; 
reasons  of,  for  refusing  Mair  a  safe  oondoot 
fh>m  France  to  Scotland,  12o ;  int^:aes  car- 
ried on  by,  at  the  Scottidi  oourt,  137  s<  asf. ; 
opinions  of^  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken 
with  Mary  of  Scotland  on  her  taking  refuge 
in  England.  156 ;  protest  of,  against  the  dole 
of  Norfolk  being  tried  for  high  treasco.  161  p 
opinion  of,  as  to  the  inefficacy  of  penal  lava 
against  religious  belief,  181;  advises  the 
Council  to  dispatch  the  warrant  for  Mary's 
execution.  200 ;  complaint  of,  in  1669,  of  ue 
decay  of  ooedience  in  the  oeople,  261 ;  opposes 
the  attack  on  Spain  in  1596,  out  is  OTemiled, 
265;  death  of,  in  August  1598,  279 

Cecil,  Bobert,  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  rival  of 
Essex  and  Baleigh,  iiL  2S2 :  announcea  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1601  the  queen's 
intention  to  abate  monopolies,  2Si2'f  causes 
James  I.  to  be  proclaimed  on  Kliiabfth'a 
death,  307 ;  entertains  James  at  TheobahTs^ 
and  becomes  prime  minister,  SOS:  remon- 
strates against  Coke's  unfairness  on  Kalei^'s 
trial,  31 1 ;  compelled  by  Jamep  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  Spain.  318 ;  reoeiyee  a  com- 
munication from  lord  Mounteagle,  with  a  letter 
that  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  324 ;  lesson  of,  to  James  as  to  his  tavish- 
ness  to  Carr,  341 ;  endeavours  to  procure  fitna 

Sarliament  a  fixed  revenue  for  the  king,  351 ; 
cath  of,  in  May,  1612,  359 

Cemeteries,  want  of^  in  England,  1842,  yiiL 
394 

Ccrat  heads  the  aasasmns  of  Sept.  1792,  viL  229 

Cevennes,  the  revolt  of  1702-4  in  the,  y.  265 

Ceylon  acquired  by  the  British,  yiiL  217-8 

Cfaiadwick,  Edwin,  reports  of,  on  the  state  of  the 
workhouse  at  St.  Lawrence,  Beading,  viiL 
339 ;  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  thelaboar- 
ing  classes,  391-393;  and  on  interment  in 
towns,  394 

Chairs,  extensive  manufactory  of^  in  Bucking- 
hamshire,  vii.  9 

Chalicr,  a  Picdmontese;  a  Girondin  leader;  es- 
tablishes the  Girondin  party  at  Lyon;  his 
atrocities;  defeated  by  the  sections,  and 
killed,  1793,  viL  284 

Chalmers,  Dr.  Thomas,  hii  oratorical  powers; 
popularity  of  his  "  Astronomical  Discourses  " 
puolisheil  in  1816,  viii.  124 ;  character  of  his 
political  economy  writings,  129 

Chambers,  Bichard,  resistance  of,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  illegal  customs'  duties,  iii.  407; 
refuses  to  pay  Ship-Money,  and  is  imprisoned, 
419 

Chambers,  sir  W.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  vii.  70;  his  architectuzal  de- 
signs, 80,  81 ;  death  of,  1796,  viii.  142 

Champion,  coloneL  invades  the  Bolulla  oeuntxTi 
1774,  vii.  124 
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Championnet,  a  French  general,  enters  Palmero ; 
abotiahes  royalty ;  establi&ea  a  republic,  1799, 
Tii.  382 

Chandemagore  Burrendered  to  the  English,  1757, 
ri.  224 ;  again  captured  by  the  English,  1778, 
vU.  129 

Chandos,  marquis  of,  opposes  the  Keform  bill, 
viii.  27i ;  his  amendment  of  the  bill,  280 

Channing,  Lr.,  remarks  of,  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  viii.  329,  330 

Chantrey,  style  of  his  sculpture,  viii.  149, 150 

Chapelier,  guillotined,  1794,  vii.  298 

Charctte  commands  the  Vendeans,  1793,  vii. 
293 ;  resumes  arms  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Quiberon  expedition,  1795,  320 

Charlemagne,  character  of,  i.  75 ;  career  of,  76 ; 
benefits  derived  by  Egbert  from,  77 

Charlemont,  lord,  panic  of  his  troops  at  Bar- 
celona, V.  295 

Charlemont,  earl  of,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Irish  volunteers,  1782,  vi.  446 

Chorleroi,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
June  25,  1794,  vu.  311,  312 

Charleroy  captured  by  the  French,  1693,  v. 
166 

Charles  I.,  visit  of,  when  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  court  of  Spain  in  1623,  to  see  bis  pro- 
posed bride,  iii.  384;  succeeds  his  fatner, 
Jiarch  27,  1625,  387 ;  chan^  in  the  manners 
of  the  Court  on  his  accession,  t^. ;  marriage 
of,  with  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  388; 
favour  shown  to  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the 
king,  ib. ;  the  first  parliament  meets,  and  de- 
mands redress  of  grievances,  389 ;  it  is  dis- 
Bolvcd,  ib.  ;  writs  issued  under  the  privy  seal, 
demanding  loans  from  private  persons,  ib. ; 
failure  of  the  naval  expedition  against  Spain, 
390 ;  meeting  of  the  second  parliament,  Feb. 
6.  1626,  t^. ;  it  impeaches  Buckingham,  t^. ; 
Charles  commits  sir  John  Eliot  to  the  Tower 
for  bis  speech  in  the  House,  but  releases  him 
ioon  afterwards^  ib. ;  dissolves  the  parliament, 
391 ;  disputes  or,  with  the  Lords  as  to  infringe- 
ments on  their  privileges,  t^. ;  subsidies  iUe- 
gally  levied,  and  harsh  measures  pursued 
against  such  as  resist,  392;  diunisses  the 
queen's  foreign  attendants,  393;  war  with 
France  and  its  causes,  394;  failure  of  the 
expedition  to  aid  the  Protestants  in  Rochelle, 
S9o;  meeting  of  the  third  parliament  on 
March  17, 1628, 396 ;  debates  in,  on  the  Peti- 
tion of  fiight,  397 ;  gives  his  assent  to  the 
Act,  398;  prorogues  piirlianienton  its  remon- 
strating against  bis  arbitrarily  levying  cus- 
toms' dutiesj  ib. ;  prepares  a  second  expedition 
under  Buckmghun  to  relieve  KocheUe,  399 ; 
Buckingham  is  assassinated,  400 ;  the  expe- 
dition sails,  fails  in  affording  relief,  and 
Bochelle  surrenders,  402;  parliament  meets, 
and  makes  fresh  remonstrances  against  the 
king's  arbitrary  conduct,  ib. ;  progress  of  re- 
ligious difierences  in  ihe  chun:h,  t^. ;  a 
remonstrance  carried  in  the  Commons  against 
popish  innovations  and  arbitrary  taxation, 
403,  404 ;  dissolves  the  parliament,  and  im- 
prisons some  of  the  members,  404;  a  force 
raised  in  Scotland  to  assist  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  t^. ;  jurisdiction  of  the  Star  Chamber 
extended,  406 ;  continued  exactions  of,  during 
the  cessation  of  parliaments,  t^. ;  spirited 
resistance  of  individuals  to  them,  40/ ;  the 
imprisoned  members  refuse  to  plead  in  the 
King's  Bench,  and  are  recommitted,  409; 


Wentworth  appointed  Lord  President  of  the 
North  and  Lord  Deputy  of  L:«land,  410 ;  pro- 
secutions  and   severe   punishments  of  the 
Puritan  writers  Prjmne  and  Leighton,  411, 
413;  republication  of  the  Book  of  Sports, 
414 ;  raises  money  by  the  sale  of  new  mono- 
polies, 415 ;  issues  a  proclamation  against  the 
increase  of  houses  in  London,  and   raises 
money,  in  1633,  bv  extorting  fines  to  avoid 
their  being  pullea  down,  416:  other  arbi- 
trary  proclamations,    and   hackney-coaches 
forbidden,  in  1635,  to  pass  up  and   down 
London  streets,  417 ;    first  nroject  of  Ship 
Money,  418 ;  uib  writs  of  ohip  Money  ex- 
tended in  1636,  419;  the  judges  give  their 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  writ,  t^. ;  Hampden 
and  many  others  refuse  to  pay,  421  il  judg- 
ment given  against  him  in  1637,  422 ;  in- 
creased resistance  to  the  payment  after  the 
judgment,  423 ;  prosecutions  of  Prjrnne,  Bur- 
ton, and  Bastwick  for  their  writings,  ib.; 
patronage  given  by  Charles  to  the  Fine  Arts, 
424;   despotic  interference  of,  with  private 
property  m  London,  but  not  productive  of 
any  publio  improvement,  425 ;  visit  of  Mary 
de  Medicis  to,  in  1638,  426 ;  employs  Inigo 
Jones  to  build  Whitehall,  427 :  note  on  the 
portraits  o^  by  Vandyck  and  Mytens,  428 : 
Tisit  of,  to  Scotland  in  1633,  429 ;  with  Laud 
endeavours  to  impose  episcopacy  <»i  Scotland ; 
430 ;  outbreak  in  1637  agamst  it,  and  adop- 
tion of  the  National  Covenant,  431 ;  mating 
of  the  General  Assembly,  433 ;  the  Covenan* 
ten  take  up  arms,  and  seize  iklinburgh  and 
other  places,  434;   he  advances  to  Berwick 
with  an  army,  and  on  June  18,  1639,  a  pacifi- 
cation is  agreed  to,  435 ;  calls  a  parliament, 
which  insists  on  tiie  discontinuance  of  arbi- 
trary taxation,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
judges,  436;  it  is  dissolved  after  sitting  three 
weeks,  t^. ;   the  Convocation  grants  money, 
and  passes  canons  that  render  the  church  stul 
more  unpopular,  ib. ;  the  Covenanters  assem- 
ble fresh  forces  in  1640,  and  cross  the  Tweed, 
437 ;  he  assembles  an  army  at  York,  advances 
to  meet  them,  and  is  completely  routed  at 
Newbum  near  Newcastle,  to, ;  calls  a  Great 
Council  of  Peers  at  York,  438 ;  agrees  to  a 
truce  with  the  Scots,  ib. ;   summons  a  new 
parliament  (afterwards  named  the  Long  Par- 
liament), which  meets  in  November  1640,  t^. ; 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  439 ; 
difiSculty  of  relating  its  histoiy^  441 ;  opens 
the  sitting  in  a  tone  of  concihation,  443; 
Strafford  is  impeached  by  the  Commons,  445 ; 
Laud  arrested  and  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons, 446 ;    Finch,   Windebank,   and   the 
Ship-Money  judges  impeached,  447 ;  trial  of 
Strafford,  449  et  seq. ;  Charles  consents  to  his 
execution,  457 ;  assents  to  the  Act  for  prevent- 
ing the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  without 
its  own  consent,  459 ;  the  two  Houses  remon- 
strate against  the  queen  quitting  England, 
and  she  agrees  to  remain^  460;    the  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission  courts  abo- 
lished   by  Act  of  parliament,    461^    visits 
Scotland,  and  endeavours  to  conciliate  the 
nation,  462 ;  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  insur- 
rection of  1641,  463;  the  rebels  pretend  to 
have  the  king's  commission,  465 ;  ne  returns 
to  London,  w. ;  Kemonstrance  of  the  Com- 
mons, 466 ;  magnificent  entertainment  given 
to,  by  the  corporation  of  the  city,  467  ;  for* 
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mation  of  parties  for  th«  approMfainff  straggle. 
A^ ;  Hyde  booomes  the  king's  adriser,  and 
lord  FaUiUnd  is  made  secretanr  of  state,  460 ; 
recciTes  the  Bemonstrance  mm  the  Com- 
mons, and  publishes  an  answer  to  it,  drawn 
np  bj  Hyde,  ib, ;  takes  up  his  residence  at 
WhitehaU  for  the  Christmas  of  1641,470; 
popular  tumults  and  cry  against  the  bishops, 
471 ,  twelve  bishope  protest  against  the  force 
used  towi^s  them,  and  are  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  treason,  472 ;  the  question  of  the 
militia  raised  in  Jan.  1642, 473 ;  his  rights 
invaded  by  the  claims  of  the  Commons,  474 ; 
refuses  a  guard  to  the  Commons,  and  on  Jan. 
3,  attempts  to  seise  the  Five  Members,  476 ; 
despondency  at  Whitehall,  and  tumults  in  the 
eitr,  occasioned  by  the  attempt  and  its 
ikilure,  478;  leaves  WhitelAll  and  goes  to 
Hampton  Court,  i6, ;  refuses  his  aivent  to  the 
militui  bill,  but  assiirnts  to  that  for  excluding 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  480 : 
the  queen  leavps  England,  ik.;  he  is  refused 
entrance  into  Hull,  481 ;  some  peers  and 
commonerd  join  him  at  York,  ib, ;  he  receives 
propositions  from  the  parliam^it,  482 ;  sets 
up  nis  Standard  at  Nottugham,  4d5:  attempts 
to  negotiate  with  the  parUament,  496;  but  it 
refuses  unless  the  king's  proclamations,  de- 
claring them  traitors,  are  withdiavrn,  497; 
marches  on  Shrewsbury,  and  publi^MS  a 
**  Protestation,''  iv.  2 ;  tlie  firwt  encounter  in 
the  civil  wsr  takes  plaoe  at  Worcester,  3; 
want  of  money  of,  iS. ;  Battle  of  EdgehiU, 
Oi't.  23,  1642,  4 ;  marches  upon  London,  7 ; 
Parliamentarians  defeated  by  the  royal  army 
at  Brentford,  Nov.  12, 1642,  8 ;  the  royalists 
retire,  9 ;  the  Londoners  niarcn  to  Tumham 
Green,  and  the  royal  army  retires  into  winter 
quarters  at  Oxford,  10;  the  war  spreads 
tnrough  England,  11;  the  queen  lands  with 
an  army,  12;  sufferings  of  the  rovalists  at 
Oxford.  13 ;  Beading  surrenders  to  Essex,  16; 
prooeedinn  of  the  war  in  other  quarters,  ih, ; 
±!dmund  Waller's  plot,  16 ;  defeat  of  the  par- 
liamentarians at  Chalgrove  Field,  and  death 
of  Hampden,  »&. ;  the  queen  joins  her  husband, 
18 ;  various  incidents  of  the  war,  19 :  Bupert 
takes  Bristol,  July  27,  16(3,  20 ;  Gloucester 
besieged  by  Charles,  August  10,  21 ;  relieved 
by  Essex.  Sept.  6,  22;  battle  of  Newbury, 
23;  anecaote  of  the  king  trying  his  fort uiie 
with  lord  Falkland,  by  the  SorU*  VirgUiatuty 
26 ;  the  Scots  invade  England,  31 ;  he  with- 
draws his  troops  from  Ireland,  who  are  after- 
wards defeated  at  Nanlwichl32;  convokes 
a  parliament  at  Oxford,  Jan.  22nd,  1644,  33; 
is  oesieged  by  Essex  and  Waller  in  Ox  lord, 
and  quits  the  city  on  June  3rd,  t^. ;  defeats 
Waller  at  Croprray  Bridge,  34;  marches  to 
the  relief  of  York,  36;  but  is  defeated  at 
Man>ton  Moor,  July  2,  ib. ;  the  queen  leaves 
England.  36;  he  is  defeated  at  the  seeond 
battle  of  Newbury,  37  ;  negotiates  with  the 
parliament,  38;  treaty  of  Ux bridge,  39 ;  vio- 
tories  of  Montrose,  40 ;  battle  of  Nuseby. 
June  14.1646,43 ;  the  kinoes  cabinet  capturea 
and  opened,  46;  surrender  of  Bristol,  47; 
Basing  House  taken,  48;  Montrose  defeats 
an  army  under  Baillie.  o2 ;  Charles  attempts 
to  join  him,  but  is  aefi-ated  by  Pojnats  at 
Rowton  Heath,  and  retires  to  Wales,  ib.\ 
Montrose  defeated  at  Philiphaus:h,  tb. ;  de- 
feat of  Digby  at  Sherborne,  his  cabinet  taken^  | 


and  Hs  oontenti  pnUlshed,  69;  tiM  Ua^  fltl» 
out  for  Oxford,  t6. ;  denies  has  aen  ta  leaf 
England.  64 ;  overtures  for  paeificatieB,  M; 
letter  o(  to  the  queen,  ik,\   kid  ITnptfl^ 
accepts  the  command  of  the  vnsterQ  annr. 
66,  but  the  army  is  soon  after  dissolved  sdbI 
the  war   terminates  in  that  qnaitef^  si. ; 
Prince  of  Wales  leaves  fior  ScUly,  Sl\  tta 
king's  proposal  to  parliament  bemg  riijaBta^ 
he  negotiates,  throui^h  Montreuil,  with  Aa- 
Soots  to   take  up  his  cause,  68;   Faiifuc 
gradually  draws  his  troops  round  Oxftiidy  akr 
injunctions  of  the  kin^  to  his  wife^  H, ;  ai^ 
count  of  his  flight  given  by  Uudaon  and 
Ashbumham,  69 ;  adventures  on  the  waj  te 
the  Scottish  army,  60;  the  Seots  eudiiaiam 
to  induce  him  to  consent  to  the  abolitiea  af 
Episcopacy,  62;  is  surrendend  by  tlia  Soila 
to  the  English  commissioners,  68;  maitnU- 
tion  of  Oxford,  64;  end  of  the  first  Cifil 
War,  66 ;  confinement  of,  at  Holmby  Hobh^ 
66;  is  removed  finom  Holmby  by  JoyeakTl; 
treatment  of,  by  the  army,  73 ;  propoeaJa  Jt 
the  Independents  to,  76 ;  he  rajaeta  tiien^  7t; 
popular  movement  in  London  in  favour  of  tha 
kingp  77 ;  he  is  lodged  at  Hampton  Couit«79; 
the  Independents  still  endeavour  to  ooma  ta 
terms  with,  but  he  continues  to  treat  wift 
both  parties,  80 ;  a  letter  of,  intercepted  bj 
Cromwell  and  ueton,  81 ;  oscape  of,  tnm 
Hampton  Court,  82 ;  narrative  or  tha  eacaaa, 
84;  goeatathelsleof  Wicht,86;  Berkale^t 
nussion  to  the  amy*  87  ;  Seotoh  and  Engbsli 
negotiations  with,  88;  is  imprisoned  in  CariiK 
brook  Castle,  t^. ;  parliament  declaraaagabiat 
any  further  treaty,  89 ;  ro}'alist  reaetian,  90; 
and  riota.  91 ;  hu  attempt  to  escape  flma 
Carisbrook  Castle,  92;   lord  Garing  rises  in 
favour  of,  98 ;  Scotch  army  enteia  Rnglawi 
under  the  duke  of  Harailt<m,  in  aid  oC  si. ; 
Cromwell  marches  from  Wales,  94 ;  ad  d^ 
feato  them  at  the  battle  of  PreiAoii,   96; 
Cromwell's  victory  diaarrangea   the   kiq^ 
schemes,  97  ;  treatj  of  Newport,  98;  ^BSL 
displayed  by,  in  diaeusaion,  and  appearaaea 
of,  at  Newport,  98 ;  ocsieessiona  made  by,  at 
Newport,  w ;  letter  of,  to  his  son,  t^. :  is 
carried  to  Hurst  Castle,  102 ;  ia  removed  lo 
Windsor  by  Harrison,  104;  treatment  oi;  10^ 
ordinance  for  his  trial,  ib, ;   High  Court  m. 
Justice  appointed,  106 ;  the  king  bafora  tl» 
High  Court,  107:  trial  of,  Bradshaw  praaidai^ 
ib, ;  is  sentenced  to  be  executed,  109;  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  ib. ;  beinaviamr  o^ 
after  eondemnation,  110 ;  his  axeoutioii,  Jan. 
30, 1649,  HI ;  remarkaon,  and  hiaexaoiitiitt, 
111;  buried  at  Windsor  Castle  in  St.  Gaotg^ 
Chapri,  116 
Charles  II.  leaves  England  for  Sdlly  in  IdlTs  xr. 
67  ;  goes  first  to  Jersey,  then  to  Franoe,  aai 
afterwards  to  Holland,  f(. ;  is  an  exile  i^  81 
Germain'a,  120 ;  is  proclaimed  King  of  Seot» 
hmd  at  Edinburgh  on  Feb.  6thrT649,  tft.; 
commissioners  from  Scotland  to  Charlea  at 
the  Hague,  requesting  him  to  return  tofaia 
kingdom,  to. ;  he  refuses  their  proposals,  and 
dismisses  them,  i^. ;  urged  by  tne  marquis  of 
Ormond  to  show  himself  in  treland,  but  only 
^oes  as  far  as  Jersey,  in  consequence  of  heai^ 
ing  of  the  fall  ot  Drogbeda,  124;  douUa- 
dealing  of,  in  negotiations  with  the  Soottisli 
Parliament,  128;  gives  .Montrose  a  commie* 
sion  to  wage  war  in  Scotland,  t^. ;  who  is  da* 
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fMtcd  at  Ciiiigchonichen,  by  colonel  Strachan, 
129 ;  ooiuenti  to  proposalB  of  Scottish  Com- 
Biiflaionen,  and  g^  to  Scotland,  131 ;  poll- 
ticul  morality  of,  t^. ;  supposed  influence  of 
the  preachers  upon  the  character  of,  t^. : 
made  to  sign  adeolaration  agrainst  Popery  ana 
Jlereay  in  the  Scottish  camp,  133 :  battle  of 
Dunbar,  136;  erowned  at  Scone,  136 ;  marches 
into  England  at  the  head  of  a  Scotch  army, 
137 ;  issues  proclamations,  46, ;  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, in  which  he  is  totally  defeated  by 
Cromwell,  138:  escape  and  adventures  of,  140 ; 
and  return  to  France,  143 ;  settles  at  Cologne, 
and  prepares  for  a  landing  in  England,  190 ; 
Wilmot  organises  a  ceneral  insurrection 
throughout  England  in  favour  of,  ib. ;  which 
fails  through  Crom well's  politic  meaaurea, 
191;  dissolateneas  of,  at  Colore,  199;  Sin- 
dercomb's  plot  in  favour  of,  discovered,  206 ; 
meets  his  brother  James  at  Calais,  intending 
to  proceed  to  England,  224;  endeavours  to 
persuade  Monk  to  join  his  cause,  ib. ;  court 
of,  at  Breda,  232 ;  the  Presbyterians  send  a 
deputation  to  him,  to  ofiur  the  crown  on 
eonditions,  233 ;  Monk  gives  in  his  adhesion 
to  his  cause,  id. ;  letter  of  Charles  to  the 
new  parliament  in  April,  1660,  and  Declara- 
tion from  Breda,  23o,  240;  meeting  of  the 
Convention  Parliament  on  April  ^,1660, 
236;  debatea  in  the  House  on  the  Bill  of 
Indemnity,  ib, ;  the  regicides  and  others 
excepted  from  it,  237 ;  he  embarks  for  Eng- 
land, ib. ;  and  lands  at  Dover,  238 ;  enters 
Lonoon  amidst  the  general  joy  of  the  people, 
239 ;  the  Convention  Parliament  declares 
the  Long  Parliament  to  be  dissolved,  and 
abolish  knight-service  and  purveyance,  242 ; 
a  large  revenue  settled  on  the  Crown,  243 ; 
money  granted  to  enable  him  to  disband  the 
army,  244 ;  difficultiea  as  to  the  Church  and 
Crown  lands,  246;  Act  of  Indemnity  and 
Oblivion  passed,  246 ;  number  of  exceptions 
to  it,  247 ;  the  regicides  tried  and  executed, 
248  ;  insulting  disinterment  of  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  Bradshaw,  and  Blake,  ib. ;  the  king's 
declaration  respecting  Epiitcopacy,  249;  a 
bill,  founded  on  the  deolaration  of  Breda, 
hrougbt  into  th«  House,  and  rejected,  260; 
the  Convention  Parliament  dissolved,  Dec. 
29,  1660,  ib. ;  the  Navigation  Act,  and  a 
Poflt-Office  Act,  re-enacted  by  the  House 
before  its  dissolution,  t^.  ;  insurrection  of 
the  Fifth-Monarchy  men  in  April,  1661, 
■appressed,  261 ;  proclamation  of,  against 
Quakers,  Anabaptists^  and  other  sectaries, 
ib. ;  the  coronation,  t^. ;  a  new  parliament 
Bueets  on  May  8,  and  ultra- royalism  of  its 
character,  263 ;  provisions  of,  for  strengthen- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  266; 
passing  of  the  Corporation  Act,  ib. ;  and  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  266;  attempts  to 
force  Episcopacy  upon  Scotland,  268;  the 
vrgency  of  parliament  for  more  punishments 
ti  the  Revolutionists  resisted  by  CharLes  and 
Clarendon,  269;  Vane  and  Lambert  tried 
and  condemned  for  high  treason,  260 ;  letter 
of  the  king,  approving  of  Vane  being  "  pot 
out  of  the  way, '  on  aoeount  of  his  dcfenee, 
261 ;  marriage  of,  to  Catherine  of  Bragaiiza, 
262 ;  presents  his  mistress,  lady  Cantlemaine, 
to  the  queen,  263;  sells  Dunkirk  to  the 
French,  264;  proflij^acy  of  the  king  and 
OoBrt,  266  i  a  di^enaing  power  te  relak  the 


penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  matters  denied 
nim  by  the  parliament,  268;  the  Triennial 
Act  repealed,  t^. ;  war  with  Holland  oom- 
mencea  in  1666,  tb, ;  first  appearance  of  the 
neat  Plague  in  1666,  269  et  uq. ;  the  Fire- 
Mile  Act  passed  against  the  non-conformists, 
276 ;  the  Settlement  Act  of  1662  passed,  276 ; 
naval  fight  of  four  days  with  the  Dutch,  279 ; 
the  Licenjiing  Act  uid  restrictions  on  the 
Press,  281 :  Uie  Great  Fire  of  London,  282 
$t  seq. ;  tho  king  and  duke  of  York  set 
examples  of  activity,  284;  change  in  the 
temper  of  parliament  towanls,  292 ;  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  examine  the  public 
aeooun's,  tb. ;  his  disgraceful  state  of  in- 
debtedncHsa,  293 ;  insurrection  of  the  Cove- 
nanters in  Scotland,  suppressed  by  Dalziel, 
294^  sUteof  the  navy  in  1666,  296;  insur- 
rection of  the  sailors  for  want  of  pay,  297 ; 
the  Dutch  attack  and  bum  Englisn  ships  in 
the  Medway,  in  1667,  298 ;  peace  concluded 
with  Holland,  299;  Clarendon  deprived  of 
office,  t^. ;  formation  of  the  Cabal  ministry, 
302;  character  of  the  ministry,  306^  prin- 
ciples of,  and  conduct  of  the  kihg,  tb. ;  his 
deure  to  imitate  Louis  XIV.,  306;  general 
corruption  of  |M)litical  parties,  t^. :  consti- 
tutional restraints  against  nis  becoming 
despotic,  307;  movements  of  the  Cabal  in 
favour  of  toleration  towards  non-conformists, 
ib. ;  the  Houm  of  Commons  negative  pro- 
posals for  a  union  of  Protestants,  308  ;  con- 
clusion of  the  Triple  Alliance  between  Eng- 
land, Holland,  ana  Sweden,  in  1668,  t^. ;  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  visits  England^  309 ; 
secret  treaty  concluded  with  Louis  AlV.,  on 
May  22,  1670,  for  the  conquest  of  HoUund, 
ana  the  receipt  of  a  pension,  310;  the  Com- 
mons vote  a  ginnt  for  a  war  against  France, 
tii^. ;  the  Conventicle  Act  renewed,  ib, ;  re- 
newed persecution  of  non-conformists,  311 ; 
the  king's  French  concubine,  312;  growing 
discontent  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  tne 
king's  foreign  policy,  313;  mutilation  of  air 
John  Coventry,  and  passing  of  the  Coven^ 
Act,  t^. ;  attempt  of  Blood  to  steal  the  regalia, 
314;  he  is  pardoned  and  pensioned  by  the 
king,  316 ;  tne  shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer, 
ib.;  public  alliance  with  France,  and  war 
with  Holland,  316;   Declaration  of  Indul- 

Ence  in  religion  issued  bv,  319 ;  unpopu- 
rity  of  the  meaaure,  320;  the  pariiament 
declarea  that  penal  statutes  cannot  be  sus- 
pendsii  but  by  Act  of  parliament,  ib. ;  the 
Deelaration  i»  withdrawn,  and  the  Test  Act 
passed,  321 ;  the  Commons  address  the  king 
against  the  marringe  of  the  duke  of  Tork 
'  with  Maria  Beatrix  of  Modena,  and  they 
yote  standing  armies,  the  alliance  with 
France,  and  Uie  ministry,  to  be  grievances, 
322;  they  are  prorogue^  the  Cabal  ministry 
k  broken  up,  and  that  ox  the  earl  of  Danby 
formed,  323;  compontion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1673,  t^. ;  peace  made  with 
Holland,  324;  enormous  sums  lavished  by 
the  king  on  the  duchees  of  Portsmouth,  325; 
receipt  of  a  pi'usion  from  France  by,  ib. ;  tho 
licences  of  coffee-houses  withdrawn,  in  order 
to  suppress  seditious  diitcourse,  in  1676,  326; 
they  Mre  re-opened,  327;  parliament  meets, 
tod  Buckingham,  Shaftesbury,  and  two  other 
pecn,  are  sent  to  the  Tower  for  maintaining 
uiat  the  long  prorogatioii  amounted  to  a  die- 
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M.ution,  328 ;  the  king  obtains  a  large  grant 
£rom  the  Commons  by  means  of  bribery,  i^ ; 
the  prince  of  Orange  arrives  in  England,  in 
1677,  and  marries  the  princess  Mary,  329; 
contentions  between  the  parliament  and  the 
king,  330:  the  statute  innicting  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  heresy  repealed  in  1678, 
331 ;  personal  popularity  of  the  kin^,  332 ; 
announcement  of  Titus  Oates's  PopiBn  Plot 
t^. ;   excitement  produced,  and  progress  of 
the  deyelopmcnt,  333;    murder  of  sir  £d- 
mondbury  Uodfrev,  334 ;  the  Commons  pass 
an   Act    to    exclude   Catholics   from   both 
Houses,  335 ;  the  king's  notion  of  the  Plot, 
and  his  suppsrt  of  the  queen  against  Oatea*! 
accusation,  336 ;  sweeping  committal  of  pri- 
soners, and  chief  justice  Scroggs's  intempe- 
rate behaviour  on  tncir  trial,  337 ;  convictions 
obtained  on  doubtful  or  insufficient  evidence, 
ib. ;   the  ultimate  effects  of  the  plot,  338 ; 
disclosure  to  the  public  of  the  secret  treaty 
between  Charles  and  Louis  XIV.,  339 ;  the 
king's  letters  read  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
340 ;  indication  of  the  House,  and  Danby 
is  impeached,  341;  the  parliament  is  dis- 
solved, in  1679,  and  great  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  election  of  a  new  one,  ib. :  the 
king  affirms  the  illegitimacy  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  to  satisfy  his  brother,  before  he 
consents  to  leave  England.  342;  a  Cabinet 
government,  on  a  scheme  of  sir  W .  Temple's, 
appointed  to  succeed  Danby,  343;  the  Ex- 
clusion bill  read  twice  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed,  and  Uie 
House  prorogued,  344;  and  dissolved,  346; 
fresh,  prosecutions  and  convictions  on  account 
cdT  the  Popish  Plot,  ib. ;  persecutions  of  the 
Covenanters  in  Scotland,  347 ;    murder  of 
archbishop   Sharpe,    349;    insurrection    in 
8cotluid,  ib. ;   Monmouth  sent  to  quell  it, 
350 ;  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  ib. ;  origin 
of  the  terms  JFhiff  and  Ibrv^  ib. ;    he  is 
attended  by  James  and  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, rivals  for  the  succession,  on  his  illness 
in  1679,  351 ;  sends  Monmouth  to  Flanders, 
and  James  to  Scotland,  t^. ;  alterations  of,  at 
Windsor  Castle,  354 ;  is  urged  by  the  duchess 
of  Portsmouth  and  others  to  name  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  his  successor,  356 ;  the  Bill  of 
Exclusion  again  brought  into  the  House,  ib. ; 
it  is  passed,  and  carried  to  the  House  of 
Lords  by  lord  William  Russell,  where  it  is 
rejected,  357 ;  the  earl  of  Stafford  convicted 
and  executed  for  participation  in  the  Popish 
Plot,  358;   levity  of  the  king's  behaviour, 
359 ;  the  parliament  impeaches  chief  justice 
Scroggs,  t^. ;  the  parliament  dissolved,  and 
anomer  summonea  to  meet  at  Oxford,  360 : 
he  concludes  a  new  treaty  with  France,  ana 
receives  a  fresh  subsidy,  ib. ;    the  Oxford 
parliament  again  introduce  the  Bill  of  Ex- 
clusion, 361^   the  House  of  Lords  refuse  to 
receive  the  impeachment  of  Fitzharris,  t^. ; 
the  House  of  Commons  is  suddenly  dissolved, 
after  sitting  seven  days,  on  March  28,  1681, 
362 :  the  kine's  Declaration,  and  the  Whig 
Vindication,  w. ;  trial  of  Plunket,  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  a  Popish 
Plot^  and  of  Stephen  College  for  an  attempt 
to  seize  the  king's  person,  to. ;  both  are  con- 
victed and  hanged,  ib. ;  Dryden  produces  his 
'*  Absalom  and  Achitophel,*'  after  Shaftes- 
bury's arrest  for  high  treason,  364 ;  Shaftes- 


bury is  indicted,  and  the  grand  jury  fhrow 
out  the  bill,  ib. ;  manoBUvres  of  the  Court  to 
obtain  the  nomination  of  a  sheriff  of  London, 
365;  the  army  establishment,  869:  a  mm 
warranto  against  the  Corporation  of  Lomioii, 
which  submits  to  conditions,  ib. ;  other  cor- 
porations surrender  their  charters,  870 ;  trial 
and  acquittal  of  Count  Koninmaik  for  the 
murder  of  Thomas  Thynne,  ih. ;  Batiafsrtiflp 
of  the  king  at  the  acouittaL  371 ;  the  By** 
House  Plot,  ib. ;  trials  ana  executions  of 
lord  William  Russell  and  Algernon  Bidaey, 
372-375 ;  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  m 
Scotland,  375 ;  the  Universify  of  Oxford  pub- 
lish a  decree  against  seditious  books,  and  its 
members  preach  passive  obedience,  876; 
Evelyn's  account  of  the  king's  amusements 
on  mmday,  Feb.  1>  1685,  ib,^  he  is  stnid[ 
with  apoplexy  on  Feb.  2,  t^. ;  receiyes  ths 
rites  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  dies 
on  Feb.  6,  377 ;  Chelsea  Hospital,  as  foundad 
by.t*. 

Charles  V.,  the  emperon  succeeds  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand  in  1516,  iL  275 ;  is  chosn 
emperor  in  1519, 281 ;  meets  Henry  YUL  at 
GraveUnes,  and  propitiates  Wolsey,  286; 
leagues  with  Henry  VIII.  against  Frands  L 
in  1521,  291;  wins  the  battle  of  Favim  in 
1525,  and  takes  Francis  prisoner,  301 ;  re- 
leases Francis  on  very  hara  terms^  805 ;  wir 
of,  against  Pope  Clement  YII.,  td. ;  attack 
and  sack  of  Bome  by  the  troops  of,  under  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  306,  307 1  character 
of  the  armies  at  Boinc,  308;  is  oxnmed 
emperor  in  1530,  830 ;  opposes  the  annulling 
of  Henry  VIII.  s  marriage  with  Cayenne, 
t^. ;  objects  to  the  removal  of  the  divone 
suit  from  Bome,  337;  caution  of,  in  nego- 
tiating the  marriage  ox  Philip  with  Mary,  liL 
59;  abdicates  the  crown  in  Oct.  1565),  96; 
dies,  106 

Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  succeeds  to  the 
throne  after  Charles  Felix,  1881,  yiii.  268 

Charles  of  Jjorraine  commands  the  Austrians; 
checks  the  French  in  Bohemia,  1742,  vi.  107; 
expels  the  French  from  Qermaoy,  111 ;  com- 
mands the  Austrians  at  Leuthen,  1757,  231  - 

Charles  II.,  of  Spain  and  Naples,  represented 
at  the  Hague,  1691,  y.  122;  his  early  lifb 
and  feebleness ;  the  question  of  his  succes- 
sion, 225,  226 :  tormented  by  intrigcdng 
agents,  242 ;  alters  his  will  in  favour  of 
France,  and  dies  Nov.  1, 1700,  242»  24^  888 

Charles  III.,  of  Spain  and  Naples:  as  Don 
Carlos,  duke  of  Parma,  he  invades  Lombazdy, 
Naples,  and  Sicily ;  crowned  kin^  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  vi.  71 ;  reigned  in  Spain,  1759-88, 
465 ;  and  m  Naples,  1734-59, 466 

Charles,  IV.,  of  Spain,  began  to  reign,  1788,  yiL 
46o ;  concludes  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau 
with  Napoleon,  495;  aboicates  the  crown, 
1808,  498,  575 

Charles,  archduke,  of  Austria ;  emperor  YL  of 
Germany;  his  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne 
supported  by  England;  his  visit  to  Anne^s 
court,  1703,  v.  267;  lands  at  Lisbon,  290; 
proclaimed  as  Charles  III.,  of  Spaon,  at 
Denia :  be  presses  for  the  siege  of  Barcelona, 
294;  nis  partial  success  in  Catalonia,  S^; 
his  incompetency :  besieged  in  Barcelona, 
1706,  297.  298;  his  inaoUvity  in  mudiing 
on  Madrid^  298,  299 ;  Peterborough's  disgust 
of,  299 ;  his  Spanish  daims  sfiknowledged  by 
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the  Estates  of  Brabant,  310;  sustams  re- 
Teraes,  1707|  330:  obtains  a  few  successes: 
enters  Madrid,  Sept.  1710,  366;  discord 
amongst  his  allies;  defeat  at  Villa  Vioiosa; 
Cfluse  hopeless,  367  ;  elected  emperor,  Oct.  8, 
1711,  376,  476;  died  Oct.  20,  1740,  vL  101, 
465 

Charles  Yll.,  emperor  of  Germany ;  as  elector 
of  Bavaria  he  disputes  Maria  '1  bcresa's  suc- 
cession to  the  German  throne,  ri.  105 :  enters 
Bohemia;  takes  Prague;  crowned  king  of 
Bohemia  and  emperor  of  Germany ;  his 
capital  city,  Munich,  taken  by  his  opponents, 
107;  died  at  Munich,  1745,  113 

Charles  X.,  of  France ;  count  D' Artois,  brother 
of  Louis  XVI. ;  leaves  France,  1789,  viL  174 ; 
ready  to  return  in  arms,  200;  uigos  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of  Prussia  to 
rescue  Jjouis,  207;  prepares  an  expedition, 
but  abandons  it,  and  returns  to  England^ 
1795, 320 ;  signs  a  convention  with  the  Allies 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  1814,  671; 
ascends  the  throne,  1824,  viii.  247,  268; 
government,  consecration,  and  inconsistency 
of,  247,^8;  his  differences  with  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  249 ;  promulgates  the  royal 
ordinances.  1830,  250 ;  the  people  ore  roused, 
251-254;  nis  wavering  conduct,  254;  loses 
his  crown,  July^  1830,  255 ;  his  movements, 
ib.;  abdicates  in  favour  of  his  grandson; 
compelled  to  leave  France ;  takes  refuge  in 
England,  256 

Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden ;  his  energy  in  warring 
against  Denmark,  whose  navy,  with  admim 
Booke's  assistance,  he  succeeds  in  driving 
back  into  Copenhagen,  v.  237;  concludes  a 
peace  with  England,  ib. ;  his  career  from  1700 
to  1707,  330;  visited  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, 331  ;  account  of  the  interview,  ib. ; 
invades  Bussia ;  defeats  the  native  army  near 
the  Beresina  ;  and  at  Smolensko ;  receives  a 
■ignal  defeat  from  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great 
at  the  buttle  of  Pultowa,  Julv  8,  1709,  346, 
346 ;  succeeds  Charles  XI.  47o;  reapp^irs  in 
history,  after  a  seclusion  of  five  years,  1714, 
ri.  27 ;  defeated  at  Stralsund,  28 ;  and  slain 
at  FrederickshaU,  1718,  35^  465 

Charies  XIV.,  of  Sweden.  J.  J.  J.  Bemadotte; 
serves  in  the  army  unaer  Jourdan,  vii.  312 ; 
joins  Bonaparte  with  an  army,  343 ;  opposes 
any  change  in  the  constitution  of  France,  1799, 
883 ;  commands  the  army  of  Hanover,  1805, 
443;  attacked  by  Benningsen  at  Pultnsk, 
Bee.  1807,  481 ;  installed  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  Nov.  1,  1810,  536;  alienates  himself 
from  Bonaparte  and  joins  Alexander  of  Rus- 
na,  656 ;  defeated  Oudinot  at  Gross  Beeren, 
Aug.  23, 1813,  563;  and  Nev  at  Dennewits, 
Sept.  6,  563,  564;  his  furtner  opposition  to 
the  French,  664;  becomes  king  of  Sweden, 
1818,  Tiii.  268 

Charleston  befdeged  by  the  British;  capitolatea, 
May  12,  1780,  vi.  411 

Charlotte,  Queen,  princess  of  Mecklenberg; 
colonel  Gnome's  favourable  report  of  her  in- 
duces George  III.  to  choose  her  for  his  queen, 
vL  247 ;  he  marries  her,  Sept.  8,  1761 ;  her 
appearance  and  character,  24S.;  coronation  of 
the  king  and  queen.  Sept  22,  249 ;  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  king,  1810,  vii  634; 
death  of,  Nov.  17,  1818,  viu.  98 

Charlotte,  princess ;  public  hopes  of  hor  mar- 
riage with  Leopold,  which  oocurt  May  2, 1816, 
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Tiii.  53, 64 ;  griof  at  her  death.  Nov.  6,  1817, 
93,  94 ;  admiration  of  her  conduct,  and  sym- 
pathy with  her  husband ;  her  dissension  with 
the  prince  Regent ;  he  causes  an  inouiry  into 
her  conduct;  she  refuses  to  marry  tne  prince 
of  Orange,  94 ;  flies  to  the  princess  of  W  ales ; 
her  character,  96 

Chamock  joins  with  Barclay  and  others  in  the 
design  against  William's  life,  1696,  v.  187 ; 
the  plot  u  discovered  and  he  is  captured,  Feb. 
22;  tried,  190;  found  guilty  and  executed, 
191 

Charter,  the  people's,  principles  of,  viii.  418, 
419 ;  parliamentary  aebate  on,  1842,  496 

Chsirter  nouse,  trial  and  execution  of  the  prior 
and  some  of  the  monks  of,  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Henry  VIII.,  IL 
868,  359 ;  continued  persecution  of  the  re- 
mainder, 360,  361 

Chartism,  its  prevalence  amon^  the  labouring 
classes,  viii.  417,  418;  principles  advocated 
by  the  Chartists,  418,  419;  Chartist  riots, 
1839, 422;  revi^-al  of,  1848,  568, 659;  Chartist 
designs  crushed  by  tne  government  prepara- 
tions, 659,  560 

Chartreuse,  Castle  of,  surrenders  to  Marlbo- 
rough, 1702,  V.  260 

Chatham,  William  Pitt,  earl  of,  speaks  in  par- 
liament, 1736,  vi.  85 ;  gentleman  of  the  oed- 
chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1738,  92;  de- 
nounces the  convention  with  Spain,  1739,  94 ; 
snpports  the  grant  for  continuing  the  war  in 
Flanders,  1744,  112;  speaks  against  the 
amendment  for  securing  the  independence  of 
the  Commons,  138;  obtains  office  under  the 
Pelham  administration^  1747,  178;  the  king 
reuses  to  nominate  him  secretary-at-war ; 
appointed  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland;  then 
paymaster  general;  integrity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  office,  179;  chagnned  at  not  ob- 
taining the  secretary  of  state  seals  in  1754 ; 
marries  lady  Grenville,  and  retires  to  Hayes, 
199;  his  outburst  against  the  levity  of  the 
House  of  Commoiu ;  deserted  by  Fox,  200 ; 
Newcastle  offers  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  probability  of  having  the  secretary 
of  state  seals,  to  support  the  subsidies;  re- 
ftises  the  offer,  208 ;  opposition  speech,  Nov. 
13, 1766 ;  dismi-tsed  from  his  paymaster  office. 
Not.  20,  209 ;  advocates  an  increased  army, 
211:  opposes  the  bringing  over  foreign  troops 
to  Enj^land.  212 ;  refuses  to  agree  to  a  ooau- 
tion  with  Fox ;  appointed  secretary  of  state, 
1766,  218 :  adopts  Duncan  Forbes*  su^estion 
of  enlisting  Highlanders  into  the  service,  id, ; 
supports  tne  Prussian  subsidy,  219;  endea- 
vours to  save  adm.  Byn^:  dismissed  from 
office,  1767, 220 ;  king's  dislike  to ;  Cumber- 
land urges  the  dismissal  of;  freedom  of  Lon- 
don presented  to;  Newcastle  refuses  to  hold 
S3wer  with,  221 ;  '*  Mr.  Pitf  s  administra- 
on  ',**  Newcastle  made  first  lord  of  the  tiea- 
iury,  and  Pitt  secretary  of  state,  having  also 
the  ministerial  power,  222;  has  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  war  and  of  foreign  affairs,  227 ; 
energy  in  conducting  the  latter,  232,  233; 
his  lavishness  and  enei^gy ,  234 ;  appoints  Wolfe 
to  the  command  of  the  Quebec  expedition ; 
invites  him  to  dinner;  Wolfe^s  declamatory 
eonduct,  236 ;  moves  that  a  public  monumenc 
be  erected  in  honour  of  Wolfe,  239;  his 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  during  the 
oonferenoe  for  peace,  249 ;  promises  Frederick 
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of  Pnusiii  his  aanatimce,  2*30;  breaks  off  the 
negotiations  with  France;  advocates  war 
against  Spain ;  his  measure  defeated  by  the 
eourt  party,  261 ;  resigns  his  seals  of  itecrctory 
of  state,  Oct  6. 1761 ;  his  oonduot  in  his  in- 
terview with  tne  king ;  receives  a  pension  of 
£dfOOO;  and  vrife  nuulo  a  baroness;  storm 
of  ridicule  and  abuse  against ;  joy  at  his  fall ; 
252;  his  popularity  undiminished.  253;  his 
Gorman  policy  attacked  by  Grenville,  ib. ;  his 
ealinness  dunng  the  receipt  of  coL  BajT6|s 
insolent  speech ;  the  new  mif<ifttry  adopt  his 
plans,  254 ;  his  patriotic  outbreak  in  parlia^ 
ment;  success  of  his  projected  expedition 
against  ilartinique,  255,  and  Huvannah,  256 ; 
dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of 
Paris,  1763 ;  stotes  that  **  that  spint  which 
haa  made  us  what  we  are"  oompcnsatet  for 
the  increase  in  the  nationsl  debt,  257 :  ncKO- 
tiations  for  his  return  to  power  fail,  263;  the 
king  again  offers  him  the  preniicnhip;  his 
terms,  276;  earl  Temple  peisuitdos  him  to 

£'ve  up  the  negotiation;  again  applied  to,  but 
dines  the  post,  277 ;  speech  m  favour  of 
repealing  the  American  btainp  Act,  arguing 
that  a  parliament  has  no  right  to  impose  a 
tax  on  a  colony  not  represented  in  it,  279 ; 
his  reply  to  Orenville*s  aefcnce,280;  iiuxzned 
for  his  conduct  in  the  Stamp  Act  lUjpeal  iUll, 
284;  forms  a  ministry;  lord  privyr  seal  and 
earl  of  Chatham.  1766;  composition  uf  his 
mini-try;  his  political  plana,  285;  defends 
the  order  for  faying  an  emlMirgo  on  com  ; 
forces  on  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
East  India  Company's  affiirs;  his  Cabinet 
becomes  disordered,  106:  illness  and  inenna- 
city  for  business ;  statea  to  be  a  sham,  287 ; 
loses  his  popularity;  helpless  condition  of 
mind  and  body ;  resigns  his  post :  retires  to 
Burton- Pjriisont;  the  struggles  of  his  minis- 
try, 288^  his  remarks  upon  the  king's  addrvss 
on  opening  parliament,  301 ;  his  reply  to  lord 
lliinsrield's  speech,  301,  302;  announces  his 
union  with  the  Rockingham  p<u-ty  ;  his  plan 
of  parliamentary  reform,  304;  warns  the  Ame- 
ricun<*  not  to  carry  their  liberty  notions  too 
far,  311 ;  his  strong  appmbation  of  Beckford*s 
speech,  316:  remarks  on  the  publication  of 
tne  parliamentary  debates,  31tf:  advises  go- 
vernment to  be  moderate  and  prudent,  339 ; 
his  speech  on  America,  341 ;  moves  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Boston,  345 ;  urges  go- 
yemment  to  adopt  measures  of  conciliation, 
346 ;  his  speech  on  Gage's  conduct,  348 ; 
withdraws  nis  son  from  the  British  army, 
362 ;  his  memorandum  concerning  America ; 
recovers  his  health  slightly  after  a  two  years' 
illness,  1774,  375 ;  occupies  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  '^  sensation  produced  by  his 
rcippcarance ;  his  speech ;  moves  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  long  aavising  that  a  stop  be  put 
to  the  American  hostilities,  376;  his  speech 
for  moving  an  amendment  upon  the  address ; 
inveighs  against  calling  in  ine  aid  of  foreign 
princes  and  Indians,  Wl,  382;  lord  Suffolk 
replies  defending  the  employment  of  Indians, 
f^. ;  Chatham  counter-replies  in  an  invective 
against  their  employment,  382;  lord  North 
pn^sscs  the  kin^  to  apply  to,  to  aid  in  sup- 
porting the  admmistnition :  the  king's  dislike 
towardis  387  ;  national  feeling  towards,  388  ; 
description  of  his  appearance,  1778 ;  speaks 
against  the  duko  of  Bichmond's  address,  id. ; 


desoription  or  this  hit  Uki  speedi,  o88,  889; 
swoons  while  making  an  effort  to  ^Idroiia  tho 
Honae  a  second  time,  389 ;  the  aooident  throws 
the  House  into  eon  fusion.  •&.;  death  of,  at 
Hayes,  May  11,  1778;  Axnanl  and  moon* 
]nents,390' 

Chatham,  Jolin,  earl  of,  commands  tho  expedi- 
tion to  the  S<^eldt,  1809,  viL  518, 519 ;  Ui 
indolence,  520 ;  oensored ;  sueeeedad  by  lord 
MulgiuTc,  as  master  general  of  the  ordnaiieB^ 
527 

Chaucer's  descriptions  of  the  social  state  of  Enf- 
gland,  temp,  hid  ward  lU.,  L  479,  480;  eot- 
tumo  descnbed  by,  480.  481 ;  manners  of  th* 
people.  482;  satire  of,  on  the  state  of  tbt 
Church,  489 ;  charaotenstics  of,  and  his  inflB- 
ence  on  English  literature,  iL  11.  12. 

Chanmont,  treaty  o^  March  1, 1814,  viL  5B1; 
TiiL  25 

Chauvelin^  French  ambassador  in  Bnglandy 
1792 ;  himself  and  suite  recoiTod  with  loscrre 
and  coldness,  vii.  209,  210 ;  correspondence 
with  lord  Grenville,  215,  249,  250;  returns  to 
Paris  with  mistaken  notions  of  £nf  lish  dis- 
affection, 204;  ordered  to  retire  trom  £ng* 
land,  850 

CheUioa  hospital  built  by  Wren,  r.  4M 

Cherbourg  taken  by  the  British,  August  81, 1754^ 
▼1.232 

Cheshire,  its  agricultural  oondition,  tU.  27 

Chesterfield,  lord,  his  speech  against  the  Mil  tbr 
licensing  plavs,  1737,  vi.  90;  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireltfid,  1744 ;  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
Hague  to  obtain  the  duke  of  Cnmberland's 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  confede- 
rate armies,  113;  opposes  the  bill  making  it 
high  treason  to  hola  eorrespondenee  with  the 
Pretender's  sons,  115:  witn  lord  Mansflekfa 
assistance  he  carries  tnrough  the  bill  fur  re- 
forming the  calendar,  1751, 187 ;  seurctary  of 
state,  1746-8,  320 

Chevalier,  P.,  account  of  Dmidical  namam  in 
Brittony  by,  i.  3 

Chevalier  8t.  George.    See  Stuart,  James. 

Chcvte  Sing,  mjah  of  Benares ;  nnable  to  com- 
ply with  Hastings's  extortioiiate  denmnds,  h<» 
18  arrested,  vii.  132;  the  native  populatisQ 
release  him  and  compd  Hastings  to  flj; 
routed  and  deposed  by  ropham,  133 

Chimney  tax.    mo  Hearth  money. 

China,  war  with,  viii.  443-450 

Cholera  in  England,  1831.  viii.  290 ;  pnem- 
tions  Uken  against  it,  2D2,  293 

Christchnrch  gateway,  Oxford,  buUt  by  Wren, 
▼.  4''i4 

Choiscul,  duke  de,  administrates  the  foreign 
affiiirs  of  Franco ;  his  ncgotiatums  with  Eng- 
land, vi  249;  breaks  Ihcm  off,  and  agns  tae 
Family  Compact  with  Spain,  2Si ;  desiree  a 
rupture  with  England;  suddsn  fiQl  ttom 
power,  323 

Chollet,  battle  of,  Sept.  1793,  viL  295 

Christian  Vll.  of  Denmark,  maniea  Carslme  of 
England,  17GG ;  his  character;  allows  her  and 
his  minist&ri  to  be  arrested,  vL  320 ;  asoeads 
the  thmnc,  1766, 466;  succeeded  by  Fiedanck 
VI.  1808,  vii.  575 

Chrirtian  Church  in  Britain,  doetrinal  diasea- 
aions  in  the,  in  the  fourth  eentiirr,  i.  5S ;  in- 
fluence of;  in  Roman  Britain,  53;  disimitiod 
character  of,  59  ;  suppressioA  of  tlie  PotegiiD 
heresies  in,  as  related  oy  Bed%  60;  conHBreBet 
and  disagreement  of^  with  Anguatin,  i6|  9 
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'Chiiitianity,  first  appeanmco  and  decadraca  of, 
in  Britain,  i.  14 ;  doubtful  statement  of  the 
introduction  of,  into  Britain,  by  Lucius,  who 
reirned  a.d.  180,  50;  certainly  established  in 
^Ebrttain  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
eratury,  51 ;  persecution  of,  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  t^.) 

C9iim  Castle,  an  early  British  work,  i.  9 

Qhnnda  Sahib  attacks  Mahomed  Ali,  vi.  203 ; 
killed,  205 

Church,  corrupt  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
n.,  L  280 ;  sUte  of,  under  Edward  III.,  488, 
489;  attempts  of  Wydifle  to  reform,  489. 490; 
iU  effects  produced  or  its  privileges  of  **  bene* 
fit  of  clcra^,"  and  ot  sanctuary,  (emp.  Henry 
Vn.,  ii.  243,  244 ;  position  of,  in  the  early 
jMTt  of  the  reign  of  Hcnnr  VIII.,  276:  the 
immunities  of  the  clergy  offensive  to  the  laity, 
tb, :  persecution  of  Richard  Hunne  for  heresy, 
ana  for  having  Wycliffe's  books,  277;  the 
I/indoners  declared  by  the  bishop  to  bo  in 
'<  fiivour  of  heretical  wickedness,  ib. ;  the 
Idnjg  maintains  his  prerogative  against  the 
claims  of  the  clergy,  278 ;  the  clergy  in  Con- 
Tocation,  participate  with  the  commons  in 
the  resistance  to  Henry  the  VIII.'s  demand 
for  a  large  subsidv,  29/ ;  archbishop  Usher's 
■ebone  for  the  reformation  of,  iii.  473 ;  con- 
Urenct  of  the  bishops  with  the  Puritan 
divines  at  the  Savoy,  in  16C1,  iv.  252 ;  earnest 
dorire  of  Clarendon  to  re-establish,  in  its 
ancient  splendour,  253 :  rcdistancc  offered  by, 
to  the  efiorts  of  James  II.  to  introduce  Uoman 
<!ktholicii,  408;  archbishop  Soncroft  and  six 
Mdiops  petition  to  be  excused  compliance 
with  the  king's  order  for  the  clergy  to  read  in 
•ehurohes  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
flcienoe,  425 ;  they  are  committed  to  the 
Tower,  426;  brought  before  the  King's  Bench 
to  plead,  and  are  held  to  bail,  427  L^^  ^^ 
a  ■('ditious  libel  and  acquitted,  428 ;  public 
ffjoicings  at  their  acquittal,  ib. ;  the  bishops 
nifuse  king  James's  request  that  they  would 
aign  a  declaration  of  abhorren(>e  against  the 
procoedingf  of  W  illiam ,  prince  of  Oran^,  438 ; 
eitablifthroent  of  soeietivs  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, V.  206 ;  feud  between  the,  and  the  dis- 
wnten,  1702,  262,  263 :  ety  of  *'  the  church 
in  danger  "  raised^  1705.  3do,  306 ;  provision 
made  at  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
for  the  Scottish,  324 ;  the  leniency  of  Dr. 
fiaoheverers  sentence  regarded  as  a  tiiumph 
of  the  high,  355 ;  popular  disposition  in 
AiTour  of  tne,  358 ;  Anne  determines  to  up- 
bold  and  encourage  the  established  Englisn, 
1710,  364 ;  schism  in  the  Scotti-h  Kirk :  they 
resent  the  English  government's  interference 
in  their  affairs,  1736,  vi.  84 ;  Burke  noses  the 
437  of  the  church  in  duiccr,  1790,  vii.  195;  a 
"more  evangelical  spirit  among cburchn^en, 
viii.  123 ;  chief  details  of  the  bill  for  the 
xefonn  of  the  Irish;  it  is  passed,  1833,  326 ; 
the  Irish  church,  326,  327 ;  appropriation  of 
tfao  temporal  possessions  of  the  Insb  protestant 
•hurch  proposed,  1834,343, 344;  lordUussell's 
niolution  to  the  same  effect.  1835,  357 ;  the 
M  Diaruption  "  in  the  Scotch  church,  503. 504 ; 
the  Free  General  Assembly  constituted;  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  formed,  504 ; 
•ffKts  of  the  Act  for  inereaiing  spiritual  in- 
atnistion  in  populous  dirticts,  604,  505 

Chnreh  ratos,  pnmosal  by  goYemment  to  abolish, 
ddeated,  1837,  Tiii.  376 


Charchill,Charles,aieist8  Wilkes  in  the  "North 
Briton,"  1762,  vi.  260 ;  attacks  Bute  in  hU 
"Prophecy  of  Famine,"  1763,  261;  defends 
Wilkes  against  Hogarth,  266;  Hogarth's 
portrait  of,  267 

Churchill,  Oeorge,  assists  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  at  tho  battle  of  Blenheim,  v. 
284 

Chusan  Islands  eaptured  and  evacuated  by  the 
British,  viu.  446,  447 

Cibber,  sculpture  executed  by,  v.  447,  459 

Cider  tax  repealed,  1766,  vi.  284 

Cintra,  convention  of,  1808,  vii.  503,  579 

Cities  and  towns  of  England,  condition  of  Ump, 
Bichard  I.,  i.  322 

Cindad  Bodngo  taken  by  the  French,  1810,  viL 
531 :  and  recaptured  by  Wellington,  Jan.  19, 
1812,  vii.  548 

Clarence,  George,  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  created 
duke  of,  in  1461,  ii.  150;  marries  lMibel« 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  157 ;  >ins 
Warwick  in  a  ri>dng  against  Edward,  158; 
Edward  taken  prisonsr,  but  escapes,  t^. ;  is 
defeated  at  Stamford,  and  escapes  to  France 
with  Warwick.  159;  is  reconciled  to  his 
brother,  164;  is  accused  of  participating  in 
the  murder  of  prince  Edward,  167 ;  enaea- 
voura  to  obtain  in  marriage  the  heiress  of 
Burgundv,  but  is  opposed  By  Edward,  175 ; 
is  accusea  of  treason,  and  convicted ;  dies  in 
the  tower,  Feb.  1478,  ib. ;  no  foundation  for 
the  statements  of  his  drowning,  or  that  Glou- 
cester was  implicated  in  his  death,  f^. 

Clarence,  William,  dnke  of.    See  William  lY. 

Clarendon,  Constitutions  of,  passed  in  1 164,  L 
286,  287 ;  the  pope  refuses  to  confirm  them, 

Clarendon  (sir  Edward  Hyde)  earl  of,  becomes 
the  adviser  of  Charles  I.  in  1641,  iii.  469 ; 
draws  up  the  answer  to  the  Hemonstrance  of 
the  Commons,  ib. ;  the  Presb^rion  p  irty 
endeavour  to  obtain  his  expulsion  Arom  office 
as  a  condition  of  the  restoration,  iv.  233;  the 
Declaration  f^m  Breda  written  by,  235 ; 
double  dealing  of^  245^  247 ;  address  of,  as 
chancellor,  to  the  parliament,  246 ;  earnest 
desire  to  re-establish  the  Church  of  England, 
253^  maintains  \he  principle  of  the  Act  of 
Oblivion  and  Indemnitv,  tfft.;  marriage  of 
his  daughter  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  his 
angular  conduct,  254 ;  opposes  the  draire  of 
p  uruament  for  more  punishments,  259 ;  ad- 
visea  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French,  261 ; 
the  populace  accuse  him  of  having  been 
bribed,  265 ;  is  deprived  of  office  in  1667,  299; 
character  of,  ib. ;  he  is  impeached  on  Nov.  12, 
leaves  the  country,  and  is  haniahed  by  an  Act, 
Dec.  29,  ib. :  settles  at  Hontpelier  in  France, 
302 

Claret    See  Wine. 

Clarke,  Mrs.,  the  duke  of  Tork'i  fkrourite ;  al- 
1  >WM  to  tamper  with  military  matters,  vii 
508-510 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  his  zealous  efforts  to  obtain 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  vii.  466,  467 

Claudiua.  invasion  of  Britain  by,  i.  17,  18; 
joins  Plautius,  takes  Camalodunum  and  re- 
turns to  Rome,  19 

Clausel,  gen.,  commands  the  Frenoh  at  Sala- 
manca after  MarmontTs  death,  vlL  554 

Ckverhouse  (John  Graham,  of)  cruf*lties  of, 
towards  the  Covenanters,  iv.  347 ;  if  defeated 
by  them  at  Drumclog  in  1679, 349;  behaviour 
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of,  at  fhe  iMittle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  350; 
causes  Brown,  '*  the  ChriBtian  carrier  "  to  be 
shot,  and  insulta  his  wife,  351 

Clavcring,  gen.,  a  membo:  of  the  council  of 
Cnlcutta,  Til.  126 ;  claims  the  govemor-eene- 
raUhip.  127 ;  and  assumes  its  powers;  he  is 
compelled  to  give  it  up ;  death  of,  128 

Claviere,  minister  of  finance,  1792,  tU.  218; 
Qinrrels  with  Brissot,  219 ;  resumes  his  office, 
226 

Clay,  Henry,  an  American  plenipotentiary  for 
signing  the  peace  of  Ghent  viiL  19 

Clement  XIII.,  pope,  1758-1769,  tL  466;  de- 
fends the  Jesuits,  327 

Clement  XIV. ;  he  suppresses  the  Jesuits,  1773, 
vi.  327:  pope  1769-1774, 466 

Clergv,  tne  position  and  condition  of,  in  the 
15th  century,  ii.  124;  intercourse  of,  with  the 
laity,  ii. ;  payment  of  curates^  125 ;  dislike  of^ 
to  the  monastic  orders,  ib, ;  influence  of  do- 
mestic chaplains,  ib.;  influence  of,  in  the 
making  of  wills,  126,  127;  injurious  effects 
of  the  "  benefit  of  clergy  ''upon  the  morals  of 
the  peoi  ■ 
dissatisl 

sions  oi,  ^ ,  w.«.».^  ^..«^«.  ^  .».«  ^^.^ 

ment  of  1529  against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  325; 
resistance  offered  by  them  to  the  passing  of^ 
326 ;  risited  with  neary  penalties  for  sub- 
mitting to  Wolsey  as  legate,  337 ;  Act  abol- 
ishing the  payment  of  annates  by,  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  earned  into  effect  in  1533,  338,  339; 
ordered  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross  that  the 
po^e  hat^  no  authority  in  the  realm,  350 ; 
Tisitation  of  the  monasteries  ordered  in  1535, 
366;  delinquenciesof  the  monks,  367;  disso- 
luteness of  the  inmates  of  religious  houses 
exposed  by  the  yisitation  commissioners,  410 ; 
occasional  exceptions,  412 ;  character  of  the 
parochial  clergyman.  487 ;  married  clergy 
expelled  from  their  livings  in  1554,  iii.  73; 
increased  severity  of  the  persecution  against 
married  clergymen,  86 :  state  of,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  War  in  1642,  486 ; 
number  ejected  from  their  livings  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  Covenant,  in 
1643,  iv.  30:  legal  provision  for,  not  inter- 
fered with  auring  the  Civil  War,  245;  the 
ejected  ministers  restored  in  1660.  t^.;  income 
of  the  clergy  compared  with  tnat  of  other 
grades  of  society,  v.  58 ;  their  condition  and 
character,  temp.  Q.  Anne.  59;  exhorted  by 
Burnet  to  "  labour  more,' '  id. ;  divisions  among 
the  clergy  regarding  the  Comprehension  BiU 
and  the  refoiming  the  liturgy,  1689, 73 ;  intro- 
duction of  the  terms  Hi^h  and  Low  Church, 
about  1689.  74 ;  the  episcopalian  clei^y  of 
Scotland  "  rabbled ;"  and  turned  out  of  Uieir 
livings  by  the  Covenanters,  87  |  protestant 
clergy  of  Ireland  deprived  of  their  oenefices. 
seek  refuge  in  England,  where  they  nre  aidea 
by  public  subscriptions,  and  appointed  to 
lectureships,  &c. ;  their  property  in  Ireland 
is  transferred  to  the  Koman  Catholics,  96: 
division  in  the  Church,  101 ;  queen  Anne 
restores  the  "first  fruits  and  tenths"  of  all 
preferments,  to  the  church  for  the  benefit  of 
the ;  it  iii  popularly  known  as  **  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,"  271 ;  the  English  clergy.  1737-1783; 
their  disregard  of  morality :  neglect  of  their 
sacred  functions,  vii.  109 ;  their  conviviality, 
card-playing,  and  apathy,  110;  Cowper's  de- 
si^-iption  of  the  clergyman  of  his  time,  yiiLllS. 


Clerk,  John,  of  Eldin.  his  olalm  to  the  idea  ef 
breaking  the  lineoi  battle  at  sea  coniiderecL 
vi.  438 

Clinton,  sir  Henry,  appointed  oommandsr  of  tbe 
British  army  in  America,  1778,  yi.  390;  taili 
from  New  York ;  inrests  Charleston,  whidi 
capitulates,  Hay  12,  1780;  returns  to  New 
York  leaving  Comwallis  in  command,  411; 
Washington's  letter  to,  remonstntinff  against 
Comwallis's  severities,  412 ;  hia  re^y,  413 : 
accepts  Arnold's  treacherous  orertare ;  ana 
opens  a  secret  correspondence  with  him,  414  ; 
demands  Andre's  release,  415 

Cliye,  Bobert,  lord;  general  in  the  Indian 
army^  which  he  enters  as  ensign,  yi.  202: 
captain;  attacks  and  takes  Aroot;  besieged 
therein  by  Baiah  Sahib,  203;  who,  how* 
ever,  is  compelled  to  raise  the  aien,  204; 
CUve  takes  IVichinopoly;  returns  to  £nigland; 
marries  Miss  Maskelyne:  appointed  govenior 
of  Fort  St.  David,  ana  beutenant-coloneU 
1755,  205 ;  returns  to  Fort  St  David,  June; 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expeditioa 
against  Surajah  Dowlah;  retakes  Calcutta, 
Jan.  2,  1757;  his  successful  night  attack 
frightens  the  subahdar  into  a  peace;  enters 
into  an  alliance  with  him;  dnandemaffore 
taken  from  the  French:  ms  imacrupiuoas 
policy  towards  Omiohuna,  224 ;  his  own  de- 
fence of  this  conduct  in  1773 ;  defeats  Surajab 
Dowlah  at  Plassey,  June  23,  225;  installs 
Meer  Jaffier  into  the  subahdarship  of  Bengal; 
his  character;  estabUshes  the  British  ascen- 
dency in  India,  226 ;  governor  and  oonunan- 
dcr-in-chief  of  Bengal;  establishes  the  Brituh 
power  in  India,  333;  retunia  to  "Rnp-itiii 
1767,  I*. 

Closter-seven,  conyention  of,  Oct.  22,  1757,^ 
agreed  to  bythedukeof  Cumbo'land,  vL  229, 
467 ;  the  king  refuses  to  ratify  it,  231 

Cloth.    See  Wool :  Yorkshire :  JLeeda. 

Clothing,  deamess  and  scarcity  ofj  in  the  I5th 
century,  ii.  121 

Club-life,  picture  of,  early  part  of  George  IIL'a 
reign,  vu.  103-105 

Coal,  practice  of  melting  iron  with  coal  intro- 
duced by  lord  Dudley,  1619.  y.  13 ;  extensive 
fields  of,  in  South  Wiales,  14 ;  Newcastle  trade 
in,  and  enormous  consumption  of,  by  London, 
in  queen  Anne's  time,  ^,  29;  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  women  and  children  employed  in 
coal  mines,  yiii.  395,  396 

Coal-trade  to  France,  and  restrictions  on  expor- 
tation, in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  ii«  478. 

Cobbett,  William,  his  partiahty  for  the  Wilt- 
shire Downs,  yii.  21 ;  attributes  the  panic  of 
1816  to  the  scarcity  of  com,  yiii.  6S ;  advo- 
cates parliamentary  reform ;  sudden  influence 
of  his  writings  amongst  the  labouring  classes 
in  1816,  73.  74;  flies  to  America,  and  ceases 
to  publish  nis  Begister  for  four  months,  85 ; 
personal  appearance  of;  takes  his  seat  on  the 
Treasury  bench  in  the  Commons,  1833,  317, 
318 ;  his  speech  against  appointing  Mr.  Sut* 
ton  speaker,  318;  against  Agnew's  Sabbath 
observance  bill,  322 ;  his  intemperate  motion 
to  dismiss  Peel  from  the  Privy  Council  as  the 

author  of  the  currency  Mil  of  1819,  rejected, 
325  >    J    — » 

Cobden,  Richard,  insists  upon  the  total  repeal  of 
the  com  duties,  vilL  493 ;  his  speech  lading 
the  responsibili^^  for  the  country  s  d^tiess  od 
Sir  B.  Peel«  500 ;  lus  speech  on  moring  for 
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an  inquirr  into  the  extent  of  the  agricultural 
distress ;  nis  motion  rejected,  626,  627 

Cobentzel,  Austrian  plenipotentiary,  at  Udine, 
J  797 ;  Bonaparte's  simile  with  his  tea  service, 
Til.  347,  348 

Cobham,  lord,  captures  Yigo,  1719,  ri.  37 

Coburg,  prince  of,  commands  the  French  at 
Neerwinden,  1793,  rii.  271 ;  his  contradictory 
proclamations,  272;  commands  the  allied 
army.  281  ;  driTcn  over  the  Sambre  by  Jour- 
dan,  293 

Gockbum,  admiral,  with  general  Koss,  incite 
the  American  negroes  to  revolt,  1814,  viii.  14 

Codrington,  sir  Edward,  admiral  in  command  of 
ihe  allied  fleet;  interferes  with  Turkey's 
conduct  towards  Greece,  viii.  226 ;  gains  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  227 

Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland,  viii.  321-324;  be- 
comes law,  April  2,  1833,  324 ;  proposed  re- 
newal of,  not  carried,  1834,  346,  34o ;  passed 
in  a  modified  form,  346 

Coffee,  tax  on,  17th  century,  r.  38 

Coffee-houses,  vii.  96, 96 

Cogidubnus,  British  legate  at  Chichester,  under 
tne  Eoman  empire,  i.  41 

Cohom,  engineer  of  the  States-general ;  besieged 
in  Namur,  1692,  v.  160,  161 ;  wounded,  161 ; 
aids  in  recapturing  Namur^  1696,  181;  aids 
Marlborough  in  his  campaign  of  1702,  260; 
with  him  plans  the  capture  of  Antwerp,  266 

Coifi,  chief  priest  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons, 
converted  by  Paulinus,  destroys  the  idols,  L 

73 

Coinage.    See  Monev. 

Coins,  ancient  Britisn,  i.  16,  note 

Coke,  Mr.,  his  agricultural  improvements  of 
Norfolk,  vii.  6,  6 

Coke,  air  Edward,  bitterness  of  his  speech  as 
attorney-general  against  the  earl  of  Essex, 
jdi.  289 ;  brutality  of  his  conduct  when  pro- 
secuting Baleigh,  312;  as  lord  chief  justice, 
issues  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  earl  of 
Somerset  for  the  murdfer  of  Overbury,  366 ; 
dissatisfaction  of  James  with  his  conduct  on 
the  trial,  368 ;  opposes  the  arbitrary  measures 
ot  the  lung,  and  is  dismissed,  369 ;  draws  up 
a  petition  in  the  Commons,  in  1621,  against 
the  growth  of  popery,  382:  assists  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Petition  of  Right  in  1628^  397 ; 
denounces  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  398 

Colchester^  the  ancient  Camalodunum,  i.  14: 
description  of  the  castle  of,  i.  19;  supposed 
temple  to  Claudius  at,  i^. 

Colch^er,  lord,  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  v.  164 

Colchester,  Charles  Abbot,  lord,  his  account  of 
the  king's  refusal  to  make  concessions  to 
Catholics,  vii.  399 ;  quotations  from  his  diary, 
480,  431,  436,  436,  440,  441,  463,  466,  468, 
479,  607,  609,  628,  633,  634,  636,  641 ;  as 
Spiraker  gives  the  castixig  vote  for  censuring 
lord  Melville,  439 

Colepepper;  committed  to  the  Gate  House  for 
vresenting  the  Kentish  petition,  1701,  v.  247, 

Coleridge,  6.  T.,  remarks  of,  on  the  French 
Bevolution  of  1789,  vii.  182,  183;  on  Burke's 
"  Reflections,"  190 ;  and  on  Robespierre,  310 ; 
character  of  his  poetic  labours,  viii.  118; 
failure  of  his  dramas,  126 

College,  old,  of  physicians,  built  by  Wren,  v. 


Colli  commands  the  Austro-Sardinian  army 
against  Bonaparte,  1796,  viL  326 

ColIiiT,  Jeremy,  castigates  play  writers,  v.  207 

Collingwood,  Cuthbez^  commands  the  Excellent 
at  the  battle  of  St  Vincent ;  supports  Nelson 
in  the  contest,  vii.  336 ;  watches  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleet,  442 ;  aids  Nelson  in  gaining 
the  victory  of  Trafalgar.  Oct.  21,  1805,  446- 
448;  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Nelson,  447, 
448 ;  lus  advice  to  Duckworth,  484 

Collins,  publication  of  his  **  Eclogues,"  1742, 
and  "  Odes,"  1746,  vii.  87 

Collins,  character  of  his  paintings,  viii.  166 

CoUot  d'  Herbois  aids  in  aestroying  Lyon,  1793, 
vii.  286 

Colonization,  systematic,  plan  of,  proposed  by 
Charies  Buller,  viii.  601 

Combermere,  viscount,  commander-in-chief  of 
India,  viii.  221 ;  bombards  Bhurtpore,  Nov. 
23,  1826,  and  captures  it,  Jan.  18.  221,  2*22 

Combination  laws  passed  in  the  18th  century ; 
repealed  in  the  19th,  vi.  184-186 

Committee  of  Public  Salvation  instituted  1793, 
vii.  273 

Companies,  mania  for,  1689-1714,  v.  41 

Comprehension  Bill  introduced,  not  passed. 
1689,  V.  73 

Compton,  Henry,  bishop  of  London,  preaches 
the  sermon  at  the  opening  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  Dec.  2, 1797,  v.  200 

Compton,  sir  Spencer,  treasurer  of  Prince  of 
Wales,  1727,  vi.  67 :  speaker  of  the  Uou^e  of 
Commons,  ih. ;  Walpole  draws  up  the  royal 
speech  for  him ;  disappointed  at  not  obtain- 
ing the  premiership,  68;  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  1742,  320 

Conan,  the  leader  of  the  British  forces  under 
Maximus,  founds  a  colony  in  Brittany,  a.d. 
388.  i.  64,  65 

Conde,  Prince  de,  flies  from  Paris,  1789,  vii. 
174 

Cond^,  surrendered  to  the  Allies,  July,  1793, 
vii.  282 

Condorcet,  a  republican,  vii.  203,  204 ;  a  left 
side  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
206 

Conflans,  a  French  admiral,  defeated  by  Hawke, 
1769,  vi.  239, 240 

Congress.  See  Hague,  Verona,  Vienna,  Lay- 
bach,  Carlsbad,  Troppau,  Radstadt. 

Congreve,  his  estimate  of  the  female  character 
of  his  day,  v.  419 

Coningsby,  lord,  impeaohes  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
1716.  VI.  6 

Constable,  character  of  his  painting,  viii. 
164 

Constantine,  acceesion  of,  to  the  government  of 
Britain,  i.  32;  glowing  account  of  prospe- 
rous state  of  Britain  under,  33 

Constantine,  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  by 
the  aid  of  the  army  in  Britain,  a.d.  306,  i. 
61 ;  the  civil  government  of  Britain  remodel* 
led  by,  ib. ;  death  of,  a.d.  337,  62 

Constantinople,  treaty  of,  July  8,  1833,  viiL 
383 

Constantius,  the  emperor,  supports  the  authority 
of  Paulus,  and  applauds  his  savage  cruelties, 
i.63 

Constitutional  Charter  issued  by  Louis  XVin.. 
1814,  viu.  21,  22 

Contades,  mareschal  de,  defeated  by  Ferdinand, 
1769,  vi.  236,  236 

Contemporary  sovereigiiB,  taUes  oi,  L  491, 492 ; 
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ii.  500;  iiL  499;  ir.  451 ;  t.  475,  476;  tL 
465,  466 ;  Tii.  574, 675;  Tiii.  568,  569 

ConyentioD,  English,  of  1689,  declared  a  parlia- 
ment, T.  69.  70 

ConvenUon,  Scotch,  of  1689,  proceedings  of,  r. 
87-91 

Conyenation,  the,  of  the  18th  ototoxr,  tU.  106, 
107 

Conway,  general,  takes  the  citadel  of  Aix.  1757, 
yi.  229 ;  yalour  displayed  in  campaign  of  1761, 
250 ;  yotes  against  the  ministry  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  ^268 ; 
dismissed  fh)m  his  regiment  and  parliament 
lor  so  doing,  260 :  secretary  of  state,  1765, 
278 ;  introduces  the  repeal  of  the  American 
Stamp  Act  hill,  283 ;  enthusiasm  towards  him 
for  being  the  moyer,  283.  284;  secretary  of 
state,  1765-1768,  285,  321;  moves  for  the 
cessation  of  war,  434;  uses  harsh  language 
towards  Pitt,  yiL  141 

Conyngham,  marquis  ofi  lord  steward ;  goyaraer 
or  Windsor  Castle ;  delays  sweariog  in  the 
members  of  parliament,  yiii  244,  245 ;  post- 
master-general, 1834,  344 ;  lord  chamberlain, 
381 

Cook^  captain^  his  yoyages  and  disooyeries; 
yisits  Otaheite,  New  Zealand,  and  New  South 
Wales;  discoyers  the  Society  Islands,  yiL 
261,  262 

Cook,  Thomas,  chairman  of  £.  I.  Company ; 
concerned  in  bribing  members  of  parliunent, 
y.  177 

Cooke,  Henry,  restorer  of  the  Baflaelle  cartoons, 
y.  463 

Cooke,  M.P.  for  Middlesex ;  death  of  yi.  296 

Cookham,  its  high  parochial  condition,  yiii. 
337 

Oooksworthy  discoyers  a  fine  clay  for  porcelain, 
yii.  58 

Coote,  sir  Eyre,  commander  of  the  British  foroes 
in  India,  viL  130 ;  defeats  Hyder  All,  July  1, 
and  Aug.  27,  1781,  131 

Coote,  sir  £>Te,  conducts  the  siege  of  Flushing, 
1809,  yii.  620 

Cope,  sir  John,  commander-in-chief  of  Scot- 
land, yi.  125 :  marches  from  Stirling  in  pur- 
suit of  the  reoels,  1745 ;  declines  to  encounter 
the  prince's  army  amongst  the  mountaias; 
marclies  on  to  Inverness,  126;  embarks  at 
Aberdeen ;  lands  at  Dunbar,  Sept.  18 ;  marches 
towards  Edinburgh,  128 ;  takes  up  his  position 
at  Preston  to  receive  his  opponent ;  where  his 
troops  are  routed  on  the  22nd  in  the  battle  of 
Preston  Pans,  129,  130 

Copenhagen,  batUe  of,  April  2, 1801.  vU.  402- 
404;  bombarded  by  the  British,  1807,  490, 
491 

Copley.    See  Lyndhurst. 

Copley.  J.  S.,  West's  rival  in  painting ;  example 
of  his  ityle,  vui.  151 

Copper  mines  and  smelting,  v.  14,  29 

Copyright  Act  passed,  v.  413 ;  service  rendered 
to  literature  by,  413,  414  ;^as8Lng  of  the  new 
Copyright  Act,  1842;  Macaulay's  amend- 
ments, yiii.  463-465 ;  beneficial  application 
of,  to  old  copyrights  about  to  expire,  465- 
468 

Coracles,  small  fishing  boats,  used  by  the 
Britons,  i.  9 

Coram,  captain.    See  Foundling^. 

Corday,  Uliarlotte,  cause  of  her  assassinating 
Harat ;  the  deed  in  done,  July  13, 1793  ;  sho 
if  executed,  vii.  278 


Cork  capitulates  to  Marlborough^  Sept  29, 1690;^ 

Cornish,  alderman,  his  attainder  rerened,  1689. 
y.  95 

Corn-law,  the  first  passed  in  England  in  146S.. 
ii.  108 ;  efliBoU  of  that  passed  1815,  yiii  64^ 
55, 178 ;  a  new  act  passed  1822;  178 ;  relaxft- 
tion  of  the,  reai^  1826,  200,  201;  fisan  of: 
their  being  repealedi  310,  811 ;  genoal  oppo- 
sition rosnifeeted  towards  the  COTi-lawa ;  tht 
Anti-Com-law  League,  436,  437 ;  air  Boberi 
Peel  refuses  to  propose  any  aUeratioo  Sa  th» 
Com-laws,  492,  493:  after  a  prolonged  de- 
hate  lir  Bobert  Peel's  Bill  it  adopted,  498, 
494;  a  Com-hUl  for  Canada  paoed,  501 1 
debates  on  the,  513 ;  nrpposed  to  bt  mo^iBea 
hy  sir  B.  Peel,  531:  toeir  repeal  adrocatod  by 
lord  J,  Bussell,  ^32 ;  diiferent  optniana  of  ths 
Cabinet  memben  as  to  their  rroeal,  5S^  638; 
air  B.  Peel's  plan  for  a  new  Corn-lav  Kll, 
537;  debate  on  the  bilL  638, 539 ;  it i« ulti- 
mately passed,  539,  ana  reotiyad  the  BoyaL 
Assent,  June,  1846,  640;  banquet  ai  Man- 
chester to  celebrate  Uie  repeal  of  tba  Oooi- 
laws,  562 

Com  trade  at  the  eod  of  the  17t2i  centnir.  y. 
81,  82 

Cornwall,  mineral  prodncta  and  oonditioiL  o^ 
temp,  William  and  Anne,  y.  18, 14 ;  agrienl- 
ture  of,  yii«  24 

Comwallis,  Charles,  sails  from  Ooxk  with 


regiments,  Feb.  1776 :  pveaent  at  the  battle  of 
Brooklyn,  vL  370 ;  follows  Washington  ia  hia 
retreat  as  far  as  Trenton.  871;  routs  ttia 
Americans  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine, 
Sept  13^  1777;  ocounies  Philadelphia.  878; 
lefx  in  command  of  Charleston,  411;  Ida 
severitiea  towards  deserters  and  priaooan^ 
412 ;  defiaaU  Gates  at  Camden^  Aug.  ]fi,  1780^ 
id. ;  his  march  through  Cut>lina;  onpuedl^ 
the  defeat  of  Tarleton  at  Cowpena.  ITBI,  423  ; 
defeats  general  Greene  at  Guilforo,  Mar.  16 ; 
recommends  a  vigorous  attack  npon  YxiBnia^. 
424 ;  marches  into  Virginia  wiUxout  orGbrs ; 
enters  Charlottesville,  and  York  Town,  which 
last  he  fortifies,  425 ;  besieged,  427 ;  loses 
hope,  and  surrenders  York  Town,  Qloueester,. 
and  his  army,  Oct  19, 428:  hia  i^iprobatioa 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Frenoh,  429 ;  appointed 
^vemor-general  of  India,  1786 ;  labours  to 
improve  the  administration  and  finance ;  oom- 
nlams  of  the  insufficient  European  troopa,  viL 
257 ;  Tipjpoo  forces  him  into  a  war ;  Coni- 
wallis  takes  Bangalore,  Mar.  21,  1791;  de- 
feats Tippoo,  May  15;  compelled  to  retnat 
by  sickness  and  famine,  258;  captnre  of 
^ringapatam,  Feb.  1792 ;  makea  peace  wil^ 
Tippoo,  Mar.,  259 ;  describes  France's  ability 
to  carry  on  war  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  31ut> 
311 ;  unwilling  to  accept  the  eommaaa  of  the 
allied  armies,  1794,  3i3;  maater-general  of 
tho  ordnance;  advice  as  to  volunteers,  360; 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  commander- 
in-chief,  1798 ;  arrives  in  Dublin.  June  20f 
366;  he  softens  the  ferocity  of  Uie  troops, 
366-367 ;  marches  against  tne  French  onaer 
Humbert ;  and  compels  him  to  retreat  to  the 
quarters  of  general  Lake,  by  whom  the  French 
aie  made  to  surrender,  368 ;  accused  of  being 
too  lenient,  ib. ;  advocates  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics,  369-370 :  Mrishes  to  postpone 
the  introduction  of  the  Union  measure,  871*' 
372;   his  opinion  of  Grenville'a  answer  to* 
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Bonaparte,  1800.  389;  remarki  of,  on  the 
in6uenoe  of  tho  kins's  narrow  riewi  on  Irish 
affains  400  *  has  no  hopes  of  peace,  1801, 408 ; 
•ooduots  the  negotiations  for  peace  at  Amiens, 
1801,  409 ;  hii  interview  with  Napoleon,  409- 
410^  difficulties  in  diplomacy,  410;  peace  of 
Jl  miens  concluded,  t^. ;  gofrcmor-general  of 
India,  1805 ;  died  Oct.  5,  I8a5,  461 

Coronation  oath,  dubious  construction  of,  r.  77 ; 
difficulties  caused  bir  this  in  George  III.'s 
time,  Tii.  398, 431, 479 ;  and  in  ticorge  IV.'s 
reign,  nil.  236  §t  seq. 

Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  attempts  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the,  1730,  yi  62,  63;  yii.  187; 
lepealed,  lffi»,  riii.  232,  233 

Corruption,  parluunentary,  1693, 4,  y.  177, 178, 
▼i.  44, 46 

Conr,  chancellor  of  Irish  exchequer;  duels 
vtth  Orattan,  yii.  373-374 

Corsica  ceded  to  France,  1768;  Paoli's  re- 
•istanee,  yi.  322,  323;  reyolt  of,  1794;  an- 
nexed to  Great  Britain ;  restored  to  France, 
▼iL816 

Corunna,  battle  of.  Jan.  16,  1809,  yii.  506 

Cesssin,  Meer,  suoahdar  of  Bengal;  quarrels 
with  the  English;  war  for  deposing  him; 
muiders  150  prisoners ;  defeated,  %'i.  332 

Costume,  extensiye  use  of  hoop  petticoats,  y. 
419;  note  on  the  Highhmd,  vL  134-136; 
pride  taken  in  dress  by  the  gentlemen,  t$mp. 
1787-1783,  yiL  106 :  Prince  of  Wales's,  on 
hit  introduction  to  tne  house  of  peers,  1783, 
187 

OsttoD.  the  first  miU,  established  by  Axkwnght, 
Tii.  16,49;  trade  in  1788,  44;  John  Kaye 
introduoes  the  fly  shuttle ;  improyements  in 
wi«/tKm^  for  spinning,  ib. ;  demand  for  yam ; 
Hargreayes  eompletes  his  spinning  jenny, 
1767, 45 ;  domestic  ootton  spinning  about  to 
•ease,  46;  Arkwright's  invention  of  his 
patent  ginning  machine,  47,  48 ;  difficulties 
of  bringing  it  into  general  use  overcome,  49 ; 
inyention  of  the  spinning  mule  by  Crompton ; 
Iha  madiiiie  completed,  1779,  5iD ;  given  to 
the  public,  51 ;  rush  to  engage  in  spinning, 
Al,  52  j  commencement  ot  the  system  of 
imployiDg  factory  children,  52 ;  employment 
of  steam  engines  in  the  manufacture  of,  t^. ; 
^M  old  spinning  wheel  and  the  modem  spin- 
ning mill  contrasted,  53;  Cartwrigbt's  in- 
vention of  the  power  loom,  53,  54;  slow 
introduction  into  general  use ;  number  used 
in  1813, 1833,  and  1856,  54;  British  import 
of  American,  in  1785, 1791,  1801, 1811, 1812, 
1813,  and  1859,  viiL  7 ;  attempts  to  grow,  in 
India,  223, 224 

Cotton,  air  S.    See  Combermere,  viscount. 

Cocthon  shares  in  executing  the  Lyonnese, 
1793,  viL  285;  his  cruelty,  309;  on'd  death, 
1794,810 

Cwntrv  Justioei  in  the  last  century  described, 
TiL  108 

Court  Martial  BiU  rejected,  1757,  vi.  220 

Courtenay,  sir  W.    Bco  Thorn. 

Courts  of  Law,  established  bj  Henry  II..  L 
283 

Covenanters,  under  Baillie,  are  defeated  by 
Montrose  in  1645,  iv.  52 ;  obtain  the  rule  in 
Scotland,  after  the  capture  of  Hamilton,  in 
1648,  95 ,  their  exultation  at  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  Montrose,  in  1650,  129;  insur- 
rection of,  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  in  1666, 
284;   cruelUes  practised  towards,  •&.;   xe- 


sistonee  of,  to  the  Black  Indulgence,  347; 
attempt  of  Lauderdab  to  reduce,  oy  militaiy 
force,  348 ;  cruelties  exercised  towards,  ib. ; 
murder  m  archbishop  Sharps,  349 ;  defeat 
Claverhouse  at  Drumelog,  tp. ;  are  defioated 
at  Bothwell  Bridge  on  June  22,  1679,  ib. ; 
moderation  of  Monmouth  towards,  350 ;  re- 
ceive the  name  of  Whig;  t^. ;  cruelties  in- 
flicted on,  by  the  duke  of  York  and  Claver- 
house, 851 ;  a  Test  Act  passed  aninst  the 
Covenant  in  1682, 366 ;  fresh  oruelties  com- 
mitted upon,  367;  renewed  and  illegal  per- 
secutions of^  in  1683, 375;  fresh  laws  obtained 
against  them  by  James  II.  in  1685,  and  the 
soldiery  let  loose  upon  them,  384 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  built  by  Smirke,  1808; 
1809,  viii.  144 

Covered  waj's,  or  roads,  of  the  Britons,  in 
Wiltshire,  continued  existence  ot^  i.  11 

Cox,  David,  character  of  his  paintings,  viii. 
155 

Cowpcns,  battle  of;  Jan.  1781,  vi.  428 

Cowper,  William,  earl,  i^pomted  lord  keeper, 
1705,  v.  306;  his  faint  hopes  of  peace  with 
Franee,  861 ;  reads  Geoi^  l.'s  flrst  speech  to 
the  English  parliament,  vL  5;  passes  sen- 
tence of  deatn,  as  lord  high  steward,  upon 
the  lords  eonoemed  in  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
19;  his  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  pest 
house  laws  rejected,  47 ;  opposes  the  passing 
of  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  1723,  49 

Cowper,  William ;  his  description  of  the  con- 
versation of  his  time,  vii.  106,  107 ;  of  the 
apathy  of  the  cleivy,  110,  111 ;  quotatbns 
from  his  **  Tssk,"  171,  535 ;  late  appearance 
as  a  writer,  viii.  112,  113;  first  volume  pub- 
lished, 1784 ;  and  second  in  1785 ;  character 
of  his  writings ;  died  1800, 113 ;  manners  of 
hii  age  as  depicted  by,  113, 114 

Crabbe,  George,  (quotations  from^  viL  7, 109 ;  a 
poet  of  two  periods,  viii.  1 14 ;  his  early  poems ; 
those  called  <*The  Library"  and  "The  News- 
paper "  noticed^  115 ;  appearance  of  his 
volume  containing  the  '^Parish  Register," 
1807;  of  "The  Borough,"  in  1810;  of 
"Tales,"  in  1812;  and  of  "Tales  of  the 
Hall,"  in  1819, 121 ;  delineaUons  of  manners 
contained  in  lus  poems,  121, 122 ;  died  1832, 
467 

Cracow  made  a  free  republic,  1846,  viii.  383 

Cradock,  sir  John,  commands  the  British  in 
Portugal,  vii.  610;  removed  to  Gibraltar, 
511 

Craggs,  postmaster-general,  bribed,  vL  44 ; 
commits  suicide,  45 

Craggs,  James,  appointed  secretary  at  war, 
1717,  vi.  30 ;  receives  a  bribe  from  the  South 
Sea  Comnany  directors,  44  ;  dies  of  small  pox 
during  tne  inquiry  into  this  bribes  connected 
with  the  South  Sea  Scheme.  1721, 45 

Cranboume  tried  and  executed  for  deaigning  t» 
kill  Will.  III.  1696,  V.  191 

Crannier,  Thomas,  sent  with  the  ambassador  to 
the  crowning  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in 
1530.  ii.  329:  writes  a  book  to  prove  the 
invalidity  of  the  king's  marriage  to  Catherine. 
330;  unfeeling  remark  of,  concerning  the 
burning  of  Frith,  338 ;  returns  to  EngUnd, 
and  is  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  344 ; 
requests  Henry's  licence  to  pronounce  on  the 
divorce,  and  obtains  it,  345 ;  holds  a  court  at 
Dunstable,  Catherine  refuses  to  appear,  and 
he  pronounces  sentence  of  divorce  on  May  23, 
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1633,  t^. :  desoription  of  the  eoronatioii  of 
Anne  Boleyn  by,  346;  endeayouiB  ineffec- 
tually to  exempt  sir  Thomai  More  finom  taking 
an  oath  as  to  tbe  illegality  of  the  kind's  first 
marriage,  356 ;  his  letter  to  the  king  in 
favour  of  Anne  Boleyn,  376;  dissuadea  the 
king  from  putting  the  prinoets  Mary  to 
death,  382;  aerrility  of,  405:  opposes  the 
Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  but  mtimately  sub- 
mits to  it,  420 ;  consents  to  the  Act  declaring 
the  marriage  of  Henry  to  Anne  of  Cleves 
inyalid,  427 ;  his  opinion  of  Cromwell,  429 ; 
discoYors  to  the  king  the  profligacy  of  Cathe- 
rine Howard,  432 ;  accused  of  heresy,  but 
relieyed  by  the  king,  448 ;  causes  the  Para- 
phrase of  the  New  Testament  by  Erasmus  to 
oe  translated  into  English,  iii.  8;  prepares 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  12 ;  signs  the 
death-warrant  of  lord  Thomas  Seymour,  18 : 
writes  to  Warwick  and  the  confederatea 
lords  that  Somerset  is  secured,  35;  amount 
of  participation  of^  in  the  burning  of  Joan 
Bocner,  39  ;  book  of  Canon  Laws  issued  by, 
40 ;  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  accession 
of  Mary,  Nov.  14, 1'^,  57 ;  pleads  not  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  high  treason,  and  withdraws 
his  plea,  59 ;  condemned  for  heresy  at  Oxford, 
73 ;  he  recants,  91 ;  publicly  wiudraws  his 
recantation,  and  declares  his  repentance  for 
having  made  it,  92 ;  is  burnt  on  March  21, 
1556,93 

Cranston,  lord,  present  at  Bodney's  victory 
over  De  Grassc,  1782,  vi.  438 

Craufurd,  general ;  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  iiodrigo,  1812;  mortally  wounded, 
yu.548 

Craven  dialect,  specimens  of  the,  viL  29,  30 

Crayford,  chalk  caves  at,  i.  9 

Cressy,  battle  of,  on  Aug.  26,  1346,  i.  460-462; 
won  by  the  steady  bravery  of  the  yeomen  of 
England,  463 

Crillon,  duo  de,  besieges  Gibraltar,  1782,  yi. 
454 

Crime,  prevalence  of,  1692,  v.  155 

CriTninal  laws,  extreme  severity  of,  temp, 
Henry  VU.,  ii.  252,  253,  340-342;  statute 
for  tne  punishment  of  offences  against  pro- 
perty, passed  in  1545,  471 ;  reforms  in  the, 
viii.  62-64;  101,  322,  323,  376 

Cristall,  sir  Henry,  Froissart's  account  of  his 
captivity  among  the  Irish,  ii.  385 

Croft,  James,  a  collier  and  enthuaiastio  agri- 
culturist ;  his  career  and  perseverance ;  a 
model  of  the  modem  Britisn  spirit,  vii.  28, 
29 

Croker,  J.  TV.,  his  intellectual  powers ;  his 
steadv  opposition  to  the  Heform  bill,  1831, 

Cromartie,  lord,  trial  of;  found  guilty;  par- 
doned, vi.  173,  174 

Cromlechs,  supposed  purpose  of,  i.  10 

Crompton,  Samuel,  inventor  of  the  cotton  mule, 
vii.  46,  50;  his  character,  49;  secretes  his 
machine  from  the  rioters  of  1779 ;  works  at 
it  in  secret,  50 ;  he  is  ultimately  compelled 
to  give  it  to  the  public  for  67/.  6«.  6^.; 
general  employment  of  his  machine,  51 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  firvt  appearance  of,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1629,  iii.  403  j  pre- 
sents a  petition  from  Lilbume,  imprisoned 
by  the  otar-Chamber,  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, in  1640,  444 ;  seizes  the  miigazine  at 
Cambridge,  and  stops  the  transmission  of  the 


University  plate  to  the  king,  492 ;  letter  ai, 
to  the  Commissioners  at  Cambridge,  iv.  20; 
character  of,  29  ^ai»rdous  situation  oU  At 
the  skirmish  of  Winceby,  ib. ;  distinguidied 
services  of,  at  the  battle  of  Manton  Moor, 
35 ;  letter  of,  to  his  brother,  eonoeming  the 
battle,  36 ;  brinn  a  charge  against  tbo  eul 
of  Manchester,  37 ;  thinks  the  anny  ought 
to  be  re-modelled,  t^. ;  great  importenee  ot 
his  military  scrvicesj  41;  actiye  mettnreB 
of,  against  the  royalists,  42 ;  letter  of^  an- 
nouncing the  result  of  liaseby  battle,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ib, ; 
commands  the  right  wing  at  battle  of  Naneby, 
43 ;  his  conduct  in  it.  44;  letter  of,  to  Fair- 
fax, announcing  that  ne  had  taken  300  club- 
men, 47;  invests  Bristol  in  company  wiUi 
FairfiaZf  ib, ;  his  account  of  the  surrender, 
48;  Winchester  surrenders  to,  ib,'^  batten 
down  Basing  House,  48;  hia  discipline  of 
the  Ironsides.  68 ;  wishes  to  prevent  fh» 
army  being  disbanded,  in  opposition  to  the 
Presbyterians.  69 ;  organisation  of  the  Adju- 
tators,  70 ;  leaves  London,  and  joins  the 
army,  71 ;  waits  on  Charles  at  Boyston,  t^. ; 
proposals  of^  and  of  the  Independents,  to 
Charles,  75;  the  king  rejects  them,  76; 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  endeavour  to  serve  the 
king,  79 ;  they  intercept  a  letter  of  the  king's, 
81 ;  he  breaks  off  his  interoourse  wiA  the 
king,  82 ;  conduct  of,  towards  the  LeyeUera, 
87 ;  suspicion  that  Charles  made  his  escape 
from  Hampton  Court  at  the  instigation  of^ 
ib. ;  tries  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independent  89 ; 
leaves  London,  to  quell  an  outbreak  in  wales^ 
91;  takes  Pembroke,  93;  marches  agminst 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  94;  and  defeats  him 
at  Preston,  95;  enters  Sootland,  ib,;  the 
victory  throws  both  king  and  parliament 
into  alarm,  97;  returns  cram  Scotland,  100; 
letter  to  Hammond,  101 ;  airives  in  London, 
104 ;  extraordinary  religious  enthusiasm  dis- 
played by,  106 ;  conduct  of,  at  the  trial  of 
the  kin^,  110;  speaks  in  favour  of  the  peti- 
tion of  lord  Capei^  116 ;  puts  down  a  mutiny 
in  Whallev's  regiment,  118 ;  in  conjunction 
with  Fairfax  suppresses  the  Levellers  in  the 
army,  t^. ;  is  presented  with  a  service  of 
plate  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  for  put- 
ting down  the  Levellers,  119 ;  leaves  London 
for  Ireland  as  lord- lieutenant  there,  121 ; 
embarks  at  Milford  Haven,  ib. ;  arrives  at 
Dublin,  ib. ;  addresses  the  Irish,  t^. ;  issues 
a  proclamation,  122 ;  takes  Drogheda,  Trim, 
Bundalk,  and  Wexford,  123 ;  his  account  of 
the  slaughters,  ib. ;  meets  with  a  stout  re- 
sistance at  Waterford,  124  \  Cork  surrenders 
to  him,  125;  his  policy  in  Ireland,  126; 
returns  to  London,  127;  leaves  Ireton  as 
deputy  in  Ireland,  ib. ;  arrival,  and  enthu- 
siastic reception  of,  in  London.  132 ;  is  crMited 
General  or  all  the  forces,  io. ;  marches  to 
Scotland,  ib. ;  meets  with  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance from  Lesley,  133;  his  danger  at 
Dunbar,  ib. ;  position  of  his  army  at  Dunbar, 
134 :  gains  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  on  Sept.  S, 
1650,  135;  his  letter  to  parliament,  ib.i 
takes  Perth,  136;  letter  of,  to  parliament, 
announcing  the  probable  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Scotch  army,  137 ;  totidly  de- 
feats it  at  Worcester,  on  Sept.  3, 1651,  138; 
and  oompels  Charles  iL  to  fly  to  Jmmoe,  143; 
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description  of  his  army,  144;  returns  to 
tendon.  146 ;  his  reforming  policy,  147 ; 
ftrges  the  advancement  of  two  great  mea- 
sures.— an  Act  of  Amnesty,  and  a  Law  for 
the  Election  of  future  Parliaments,  ib. ; 
attends  a  conference  at  Lenthall's  house  on 
the  settlement  of  the  nation,  148;  dialogue 
between  Whitelocke  and,  166;  opposes  the 
proposal  for  perpetuating  the  parliament, 
l57 ;  conference  at  his  residence  at  White- 
hall, id. ;  dissolves  the  Long  Pai'liament, 
158 ;  and  the  Council  of  State,  ib. ;  summons 
a  parliament,  161 ;  receives  a  despatch  from 
BlakA  and  Monk,  announcing  their  victory 
over  the  Dutch  fleet,  162 ;  his  Little  Parlia- 
ment meets  on  July  4, 1653, 163 ;  character 
of  the  Little  Parliament,  t^. ;  speech  of,  to 
the  Little  Parliament,  164;  its  constitution 
is  provisional,  165;  it  abolishes  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  166;  the  Little  Parliament  re- 
■igns  its  auUionty  into  the  hands  of,  167  ;  he 
is  declared  protector,  Dec.  16,  1653,  168; 
remarks  on,  id. ;  is  made  chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, 171 ;  patronises  learning,  173;  love  for 
music,  id. ;  character  of  his  government  as 
protector,  177  ;  incentives  to  assassinate,  179; 
sagacity  and  prudence  of,  ib. ;  rovalist  plot 
to  assassinate,  discovered  and  put  aown,  180 : 
two  of  the  conspirators,  John  Gerard  ana 
Peter  Vowell,  executed,  ib. ;  tact  displayed 
by,  ib.  ;  foreign  policy  of,  displayed  in 
promoting  the  union  of  the  Protestant  States 
of  Europe ;  and  in  treaties  and  alliances  with 
Sweden,  France,  and  Portugal,  181 ;  causes 
Don  Pantaleon  de  Sa  to  be  execute  for 
murder,  ib. ;  explains  his  policy  to  the  first 
parliiiment  of  tne  protectorate,  182;  speech 
of,  on  opening  the  session,  183 ;  parliament 
questions  his  authority,  184  ;  upon  which  he 
closes  the  door  of  the  parliament  house,  185 ; 
and  admits  those  members  only  who  sign  a 
pledge  to  obey  him,  186 ;  is  thrown  from  hit 
ooach,  188 ;  temper  of  his  parliament,  ib. ; 
dissolves  it,  189 ;  puts  dovm  a  royalist  rising, 
191 ;  refusal  to  pay  taxes  to,  tb. ;  appoints 
major-generals  for  collecting  the  taxes,  192 ; 
conduct  of  the  major-generals,  ib  ;  toleration 
of,  in  religious  matters,  193  ;  greatness  of,  in 
his  forei^  policy,  194;  practical  spirit  of, 
infused  mto  his  army,  195;  increases  the 
strength  of  the  navy,  ib. ;  disappointment  of, 
at  Venables  not  captiuing  Hispaniola,  196 
his  abhorrence  of  vice  in  the  army,  197 
interference  of,  in  favour  of  the  Vaudois,  or 
Waldenses,  198 ;  attempts  of,  to  procure  a 
Settlement  in  England  for  Uie  Jews,  ib. ; 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  pledge  from  the  repub- 
lican leaders  not  to  oppose  his  government, 
199 ;  imprisons  Vane,  and  other  political  op- 
ponents, ib.;  conference  of,  with  Ludlow, 
200 1  speech  of,  at  the  meeting  of  his  second 
parliament,  201^  indications  of  a  legislative 
mind  displayed  m  the  speech,  202 ;  Napoleon 
compared  with,  ib. ;  public  indignation  at,  for 
excluding  members  from  the  parliament,  203; 
Acta  passed  for  security  of  his  person,  »^. ;  his 
part  m  the  case  of  James  Nayler,  the  Quaker, 
ib, ;  Sindercomb's  plot  against^  204 ;  the 
trial,  and  death  of,  205 ;  his  parliament  con- 
cratulate  him  on  his  escape  from  it,  205 ;  Par- 
liament rote  his  being  made  king,  206 ;  con- 
ferences on  the  subject,  207;  declines  to 
«coept  the  title,   208;    pamphlet  entitled 


**  Killing  no  Murder"  published,  threatcninsr 
death  to^  ib.;  is  inaugurated  as  protestor, and 
invested  with  the  kingly  power,  June  26, 
1657,  209;  re-adraita  the  members  he  ex- 
cluded from  parliament,  ib.:  his  daughter 
Mary  is  married  to  lord  Faloonbridge,  and 
Frances  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  i^. ;  parlia- 
ment meets,  210 ;  a  second  house,  ib. ;  dis- 
sensions between  him  and  the  parliament, 
211 ;  it  is  dissolved  bv,  t^.:  puts  down  a 
royalist  rising ;  several  ringleaders  are  con- 
demned and  executed,  212 ;  successes  abroad, 
ib. ;  Dunkirk  taken,  213 ;  his  family  atUic- 
tions,  214 ;  death,  215 ;  and  burial,  219 ;  dis- 
interred from  Westminster  Abbey,  and  buried 
at  Tyburn,  248;  notice  of  Cromwell's  free 
trade  policy  towards  Scotland,  v.  215 

Cromwell,  Richard,  proclaimed  protector,  Sept. 
4,  1658,  iv.  216;  oiaracter  of,  217;  financial 
difficulties  of,  ib. ;  meeting  of  parliament, 
218 ;  bill  passed  for  the  recognition  of  his 
title,  219 ;  hostility  of  the  army  towards,  f^. ; 
his  weak  government,  220 ;  compelled  to  dis- 
solve the  parliament,  ib.;  his  government 
ends,  221;  restoration  of  Long  Parliament, 
under  the  name  of  ^  The  Rump,"  ib. ;  leaves 
Whitehall,  ib. ;  he  and  his  family  pass  into 
obscurity,ii. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  said  to  have  been  present  at 
the  sack  of  Rome,  ii.  308  :  adheres  to  Wolsey 
on  his  fall,  322 ;  defends  him  in  parliament 
323;  letter  of,  to  Wolsey,  333;  writes  exhor- 
tations to  Frith  and  Tyndale,  the  reformers, 
338;  becomes  vicegerent,  365  ;  issues  a  com- 
mission for  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries, 
366;  unworthy  use  made  of  their  property 
by,  ib.;  official  corruption  of,  368;  effects 
a  reconciliation  between  the  princess  Mary 
and  her  father,  383 ;  absolute  power  of,  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  405 1  participation  of,  in 
the  plunder  of  the  rehgious  houses,  413 ; 
measures  taken  by,  to  pack  the  parliament  of 
1539,  416;  disgraceful  conduct  of,  in  pro- 
curing the  attainder  and  condemnation  or  the 
aged  countess  of  Salisbury,  423;  promotes 
the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne  or  Clev^, 
424;  dissatisfaction  of  the  king  with  the 
match,  426 1  is  arrested  for  treason,  428 :  de- 
mands a  tnal  bv  law,  429 :  is  attaintea  and 
executed.  July  28,  1540,  430  ;  injunctions  of, 

•  for  the  keepmg  of  a  parish  register-book  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  455 

Crosbie,  alias  Clench,  proposes  to  carry  off  Wil- 
liam III.,  V.  187,  188 

Crosby,  Brass,  lord  mayor,  1771 ;  decides  a  law- 
suit against  an  officer  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  had  arrested  a  printer  for  pub- 
lishing the  debates,  vi.  317 ;  ordered  to  attend 
before  the  bar  of  the  House ;  committed  to 
the  Tower,  318 ;  released,  319 

Crowle,  parliamentary  proceedings  against, 
1751,  VI.  186 

Crown  Point  surprised  by  the  Americans,  1775, 
vL  350,  351 

Crusades,  the  first  preaching  of,  in  1095,  i.  226 ; 
incentives  offered  for  prosecuting,  227 

Crusaders,  progress  of  the  first,  i.  228,  229: 
rout  of  the  body  under  Peter  the  Hermit  ana 
Walter  the  Penniless,  229 

Cuesta,  general,  of  the  Spanish  army,  vii.  521  - 
his  temerity,  522;  forsakes  ^e  charge  of 
sick  and  wounded  left  him  by  Bonaparte, 
623 
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CuUejTf,  they  reiiiTigonte  the  agriculton  of 
Northumbierland,  ni.  81 

Culloden,  detcription  of  the  moor  of,  vi.  161 ; 
hattle  of;  April  16,  1746,  168;  barbarous 
treatment  of  the  wounded  after  the  bftttle,  170 

Oullum,  tir  John,  describes  the  agricultural 
improvements  of  Suffolk,  riL  6,  7. 

GumberUnd,  its  populstion,  products,  and  ma- 
nufaetures,  r.  29,  30 

Cumberland,  Henry  Frederick,  duke  ot  George 
III.'s  brother;  mied  £10,000  onachamof 
criminal  conTerBation  brought  by  lord  Gros- 
Yeuor ;  aeoompanies  Mrs.  norton  to  Calais ; 
there  marries  ncr ;  the  pair  are  forbidden  die 
Court ;  the  king's  disgust,  tL  330 ;  from  these 
oircumstanoes  emanated  the  Boyal  Maiziage 
Aet,331 

Cumberland,  William  Augustus,  duke  of,  second 
son  of  Geoire  II. ;  aeeom  panics  bis  father  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingeu ;  commands  the  Eng- 
lish left,  tL  1 1 1 ;  commands  the  allied  armies 
in  the  eampaisn  of  1746;  attacks  the  French 
at  FontenoT,  May  11,  113;  fonns  a  column ; 
iU  extraordinary  march,  and  steady  retreat, 
114;  marches  sifter  the  rebels,  147;  pursues 
their  retreating  army,  167;  invests  Carlisle. 
Dec.  21 ;  it  capitulates,  Dec.  30 ;  his  hard 
terms  to  the  garrison ;  summoned  to  London 
to  command  the  forces  against  the  threatened 
French  invasion^  169 ;  sent  back  to  Scotlsnd 
to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  FaUdrk,  162 ;  ar- 
rives at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  30, 1746,  163;  the 
tight  of  his  army  compels  the  Highlanders 
to  fly  from  Stirling,  164 ;  arrives  at  Aberdeen, 
166;  advances  against  the  rebels,  April  8; 
the  passage  of  the  Spey ;  reaches  Nairn,  16G ; 
a  night  attack  is  attempted  upon  his  camp ; 
advances  against  the  prince  on  Culloden 
Moor,  167 ;  and  i^ains  a  victory  over  him, 
April  16,  168;  his  unpopularity,  169;  his 
▼levr  of  the  Bebellion,  170:  anecdote  of  his 
insolence,  172 ;  commands  tne  British  at  the 
defeat  at  Lauffeld,  1747,  180 ;  George  IL  de- 
sires him  to  be  Regent,  189  ;  urges  that  Pitt 
and  Temple  be  turned  out  of  power,  221 ; 
driven  out  of  Hanover  by  Bichehcu  ;  and  the 
capitulation  of  Closter-Seven  is  agreed  to  be- 
twet>n  them  ;  his  father's  an^r,  by  whom  he 
is  insulted,  229;  resigns  his  poet  of  com- 
mander-in-chief,  ib. ;  appointed  to  negotiate 
with  Pitt  for  his  return  to  power,  276 

Cumberland,  duke   of,   Ernest  Augustus,  his 

eilitioal  opinions,  viL  642:  becomes  king  of 
anover,  1837,  viii.  404 ;  his  intolerant  and 
despotic  government,  404, 405 

Cunmneham,  Alexander,  description  of  the 
Highlanders  by,  v  91 

Cunobelin,  state  of  Britain  during  the  period  of, 
i.  8 ;  power  and  dominion  of,  and  state  of 
civilisation  in  the  reign  of,  14,  16 

Currency.    See  Money. 

Curwen,  M.P.  for  Carlisle;  his  account  of 
Burke's  intense  hatred  to  French  revolu- 
tionary principles,  vii.  194,  195 

Curwen  iuittitutes  an  inquiry  into  the  Poor 
Laws,  1816,  viii.  68 

Custom  House,  London,  built  by  "Wren,  v.  454 

Cutts,  lord,  his  bravery  before  Namur,  1695,  v. 
180 ;  captain  of  the  Guards,  190 ;  sent  on  be- 
fore to  commence  the  attack  on  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  Aug.  13, 1704,  v.  281;  which  order 
he  performs,  282  ;  takes  part  in  the  final 
struggle,  284 


Cymbeline.    See  Cunobelin. 


Daooes-rcexe  in  Burke's  spec^  1792*  tiL 
249,  264,  266 

IVAlegre,  his  escape  from  th0  Bastnir,  1766, 
viL171 

D'Allegre,  marciuis,  defeated  by  Marlboniq^ 
and  taken  prisoner,  t.  303^  3(H 

Dalrymple,  sir  Hew. ;  mortification  csosed  hj 
his  beinf  appointed  to  command  the  troops  in 
Portugal,  vu.  600  ;  recalled  home,  603 

Dalrymple,  nr  John,  one  of  the  oommissionen 
who  invested  William  with  the  government,  t. 
90;  master  of  Stair;  secretary  of  state  fbr  Soot- 
land  ;  orders  of,  to  Hill  and  Livingstone^  x»- 
garding  the  rebel  chiefs,  132:  grudge  d, 
■gainst  the  Mac  Donalds,  of  Glenooe,  13S ; 
suspeeted  of  having  a<<  blaek  design  "  aniast 
them,  184;  letters  of,  oonneeted  with  the 
Gleneoe  massacre.  136, 139 ;  is  impUeatad,  Vy 
the  commission  of  1696jas  the  original  eavse 
of  the  msnwrrr,  140 ;  WiUiam  dismiMW  him 
from  his  ofiBe,  141 

Balton,  J(dm,  author  of  the  Atomic  theofr,  vuL 
130 

Dammaree,  Daniel,  his  share  in  the  rioto  of 
1710,  T.  357:  he  is  tried  for  high  treasoii^ 
found  guilty,  but  subseouently  paraoned,  336, 
336  ;  becomes  master  oi  queen  AnneTs  bM^e, 
367 

Dampierre,  general,  eommands  the  French  le- 
puolican  armr,  1793,  vii.  281 ;  killed  in  sn 
attack  on  tne  allied  forces,  May  8,  281, 
282 

Dance,  architect  of  the  Mansion  House  and 
Newgate,  rii.  80 

Dane-gelt,  payments  of;  i.  162 ;  abolished  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  164 

Danes,  or  Northmen,  ravages  of,  L  78 

Danes  invade  Mcrcia,  a.i>.  868,  L  96  ;  afra  in 
870,  and  advance  to  East  Anglia.  96, 96 :  ob- 
tain possession  of  Mercia  and  Northumoria, 
101 ;  massacre  of,  in  England  in  1002, 163 

Danton,  G.  J.,  a  leader  of  the  Cordeliera,  TiL 
205 ;  calls  the  people  to  arms,  Au^.  9, 1792^ 
224;  appointed  minister  of  justice,  226; 
encourages  the  September  massacres,  230; 
protects  Dumouriez  against  the  Jaoobina,  271 ; 
supports  the  establishment  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Republic,  275 ;  guillotined,  1794.  29ft 

Dantzic,  duke  of,  the  T^rolcse  beat  him  bock 
from  their  territory,  vii.  616 

D'Aroo.  count.  Bavarian  general;  defeated  at 
Schellenbur|:,  1704,  v.  278 

Dardanelles,  Duckworth's  expedition  to  the^ 
1807,  viL  484,  486 

D'Argenteau  defeated  at  Montenotte,  1796^  hy 
Bonaparte,  vii.  326 

Darien  Company.  See  AMcan  and  Indian  Com- 
pany. 

Darmstadt,  prince  of,  assists  sir  G.  Booke  in  hia 
expedition  against  Cadiz,  1702,  v.  261 ;  and 
at  the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  1704,  291 ;  re- 
mains there  in  command  of  the  garrison^  *(.; 
he  is  besieged  by  tlie  Spaniards,  and  makes  a 
successful  resistance,  292;  joins  Peterborough, 
1705 ;  urges  the  plan  of  besieging  Banrelona; 
quarreU  with  Peterborough,  29^;  assists 
rctf'rborough  in  surprising  Montjuich,  bat  is 
killed  in  the  attack,  296 

Dam  ley.    See  Mary  of  Scotland. 

Dartmouth,  WilUam  hogge^  lord ;  lecfaiaij  o* 
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at 


state,  1710,  r.  363;  dlnuades,  unmceetsfully, 
Anne  fix>m  making  twelve  new  peen,  380 

Dartmouth,  lord ;  colonial  secretary,  1773,  tI. 
336 ;  privy  seal,  1775,  360 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  curious  character  of  his 
poems,  resultin|^  from  his  combining  science 
with  poetry,  viu.  117 

Das  Minas,  a  Portuguese  general,  defMted  at 
Almaniar,  1707,  t.  330 

D'Aubaoh.  general,  abandons  Treves  and  Saar- 
bnioh,  1705,  t.  302 

Daun,  marshal,  of  tha  Austrian  army;  ad- 
vances to  relieve  Prague,  vi.  228 ;  co-operates 
with  Loudoun  in  surprising  Frederick,  232 

D'Auverquerque,  a  fhend  of  William  lU.,  v. 
68;  his  oonduot  at  Steinkirk,  153,  154 ;  joins 
ICarlboroufb  with  his  army,  1705,  802; 
makes  a  femt  attack  on  the  weak  portion  of 
the  French  lines,  803;  leads  the  Dutch  ca- 
valry at  the  battle  of  fiamilies,  1706,  309 ; 
dies,  1708,  340,  341 

DavieSp  Rowland,  chaplain  in  the  army ;  a  bet 
<^  his  illuitrativs  of  the  gambling  spirit  of 
tha  sge,  V.  105 ;  quotations  from,  iUustxative  of 
William's  eampaign  in  IreUmd,  1680,  106, 
108-110,114-118 

DavonstyXt.  N.|  enters  Berlin,  Dec.  25, 1806,  viL 
477 

Dawson,  James,  executed  July,  1746,  vi.  172 

Davy,  sir  Uumphry,  invents  the  safety  lamp, 
1815,  viii.  13a 

Dean  Forest  destroyed  to  make  charcoal  for 
smelting  iron,  v.  12 

Deaae.  bilas.  the  American  agent  at  Paris, 
1776,  vi  363 ;  appointed  to  make  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France,  3/2 ;  his  ithare  in  pro- 
moting incendiarism  in  England,  373,  374 

Decrfis,  admiral,  minister  of  marine ;  persuades 
Kapolemi  to  postpone  the  invasion  of  England, 
1805,  vii.  443 

Deoean,  nisam  of  the,  concludes  an  alliance 
with  Ccmwallis,  vii.  258:  his  contingent  to 
the  Englith  arm^r,  378,  379 ;  cedes  his  Mysore 
territory  for  British  aid  and  protection.  454  ; 
his  territories  devastated  by  the  Pinoarees, 
viu.  216 

Declaratory  bill  passed.  1766,  vi.  282 

Declaratory,  Indian  bill,  pnMed,  1788,  viL  257 

Declaration  of  Indepencfence.  See  Ameiicaa 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Declaration  of  Pilnitz.    See  Pilnitz. 

Declaration  of  Kights,  twice  brought  forward 
by  Qrattan,  v.  446 

Dee,  Dr.  John,  in  trouble  for  casting  the  nati- 
vities of  queen  Mary  and  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, iii.  97 

Defoe's  (Daniel)  "  Journal  of  the  Plague  Tear." 
notice  of,  iv.  271  H  teg- ;  his  account  of  tae 
effect  of  shutting  up  the  exchequer  in  1671, 
315  ;  reason  given  by,  wh^  the  ais<enters  op- 
posed the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  320 ; 
statement  of,  that  the  persecution  of  the  dis- 
senter arose  from  political,  not  religious,  mo- 
tives, 325;  his  account  of  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  i>opi6h  plot  in  1678,  335 ; 
joins  the  insurrection  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth in  1685,  391 ;  his  opinion  of  the  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  419;  remarks  on 
Bristol  by,  v.  7 ;  opinion  of,  on  the  bills  in 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  9 ;  descrip- 
tion of  Bath  by,  10;  London  glass-houses 
ttied  by  vagrants  for  lodging  in,  supported  by 
the  statement  of  lus  **  Colonel  Jack,"  18 ; 


stocking  wsavinr  noticed  to  be  verv  exten- 
sively praotiMd  By,  19 ;  the  Lincolnsnire  fens 
noticea  by,  21 ;  account  of  Manchester  by, 
24;  salmon  referred  to  by,  30;  account  of 
agncultnral  counties  referred  to  by,  32 ;  op- 
poses the  drama,  207 ;  probably  the  author  of 
the  Legion  Memorial,  248 ;  stir  caused  by  his 
pamphlet  on  "The  Shortest  Way  with  Dis- 
senters." 263 ;  he  ii  tried  for  writing  seditious 
pamphlets,  foimd  guilty,  and  pilloried  at  the 
Koyal  Excnange,  Cheapsidcjand  Temple  Bar, 

1703.  264;  publishes  his  *'  Hvmn  to  the  Pil- 
lorv. '  ib. ;  and  an  account  of  the  great  storm, 

1704,  269;  his  prejudiced  remarks  against 
maypoles,  272:  Carleton's  Memoirs  erro- 
neously ascribed  to,  293 ;  his  "  Review  "  a|>- 
peared,  1704 ;  its  character  and  aim,  404 ;  his 
honesty  and  independence,  414,  415;  his 
power  of  personifying  his  characters,  444; 
the  main  princiole  of  nis  writings,  445 

De  Orasse  lands  a  large  force  at  James  Towa,  vi. 
425 ;  lus  engagement  with  sir  8.  Hood,  1781, 
426;  defeated  by  Rodney,  1782;  surrenders 
himself  a  prisoner,  437-439 

De  la  PLtce,  captain,  commanded  the  garrison 
at  Ticonderoga ;  surrenders  the  fort,  May  10, 
1775,  vi.  350,  351 

Delacroix,  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs  ; 
considers  the  Rhine  the  boundary  of  France, 
vu.  330 

Ds  la  Rue  gives  Portland  warning  of  the  assas- 
sination plot,  V.  190 

De  Launay.    See  Ijiunay. 

Delaval,  admiral,  his  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
La  Uogue,  v.  149, 150 

Delhi  taken  by  the  British,  viL  456 

Demerara  retaken  from  the  French,  vi.  434 

Democrats,  an  American  political  party ;  its 
contests,  leaders,  and  vicissitudea,  viii.  3,  4, 
13 

Dendermonde  surrendered  to  Marlborough,  SepL 
5, 1706,  V.  310 

Dexiham,  sir  John,  the  poet;  surveyor  general, 
V.  448 

Denia  captured  by  the  English,  1705,  v.  294  ; 
besieged^  1708,  293 

Denman^  sir  Thomss,  counsel  for  the  Derby- 
shire insurrectioniBts,  1817;  his  opinion  of 
Brandreth,  viii.  82 ;  appointed  queen's  soli- 
citor-general, 1820,  loo ;  the  conferences,  in 
which  he  took  part,  for  arertine  public  pro* 
ceedings  against  the  Queen,  fail  in  tneir 
object,  167,  168 ;  boldness  of  his  summing-u]^ 
speech  at  the  queen's  trial,  171 ;  attotney- 
general  in  the  Qrey  ministi^,  267;  sup- 
ports the  bill  for  allowing  counsel  to  prisoners, 
369 

Denmark,  George  of.    See  George  of  Denmark 

Dennewitz,  battle  of,  Sept.  6,  1813,  viL  562^ 
564 

Dennis,  John,  his  mge  at  Pope's  satirn,  v.  436 

Deiionville  persuades  Blansac  to  surrender  to 
Marlborough,  v.  285 

De  Pont  is,  French  admiral,  inability  of,  totaka 
Gibraltar,  1704,  v.  292 

De  I'r^cy,  his  defence  of  Lyon,  and  escai  e,  1793, 
vu.  2^,  285 

Derby,  earl  of  (£.  G.  S.  Stanley),  chief  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  1830,  viii.  267 ;  speidts  in 
favour  of  refonn,  274 ;  his  hostile  spee^^hes 
against  O'Connell,  1833, 319, 323, 324 ;  his  lios- 
tUity  with  the  a^tators  becoming  so  personal, 
he  exchanges  his  Irish  secretaryship  for  that 
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of  the  oolonieB,  824 ;  reasts  the  appropriatioii 
of  funds  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Iruh  Church 
Beform  Bill,  326;  resolutions  proposed  by, 
for  abolishing  slavery  in  British  colonies,  32'7i 
328 ;  debates  on,  and  progress  of  the  bill  for 
this  purpose ;  it  becomes  law,  328 ;  resigns 
his  secretaryship.  1834,  344;  declines  joining 
Feel's  ministry,  353 ;  takespart  in  the  debate 
on  the  sugar  auties,  438-439 

Derbyshire,  silk  trade  and  1»eu1  mines  of,  t.  20, 
21 

Derbyshire,  insxirrection  of,  1817,  yiii.  82,  83 

Derwentwater,  J.  Katcliffe,  earl  of,  joins  the 
pretender^s  army,  1715,  vi.  11 ;  impeached  of 
nigh  treason  by  Mr.  Lechmere ;  ne  is  tried 
and  found  guilty.  19 ;  his  wife  implores  the 
king  to  pardon  nim,  id.;  he  is  executed  on 
Tower  Hill,  Feb.  24,  1716,  20 

Desaix  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
1798,  yii.  354;  killed  at  Marengo,  1800, 
395 

Desdze,  counsel  for  Louis  XVL ;  conducts  his 
defence,  yii.  250 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  calls  the  Parisian  mob  to 
arms,  1789,  v.  170 

Despardf  colonel  E.  M.,  execution  of^  and  ac- 
complices, for  treason  against  the  kmg,  Peb. 
21, 1803.  yu.  422 

Desprez.  Ins  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Frencn  army,  1812,  vii.  559 

D'Estaing,  admiral  of  the  French  fleet;  his 
campaign  of  1778,  yi.  391,  392 

Detroit  captured  by  the  Americans,  1812,  yiii.  9 

Dettingen,  battle  of,  June  27,  1743,  vi.  Ill ; 
note  on,  119 

Deuxponts,  count  de,  present  at  Comwallis's 
surrender,  1781,  yi.  428 

Deyonshire,  Oeorgiana^  duchess  o^  her  interest 
in  Fox's  election,  vii.  144 

Deyonshire,  agriculture  in ;  Dartmoor,  vii.  23 

De  Winter,  Dutch  admiral :  defeated  and  taken 

frisoner  at  the  battle  off  Camperdown,  Oct. 
1,  1797,  vu.  348,  349 

De  Witt.  John  J  concludes  the  Triple  Alliance 
with  Temple  in  1668,  iv.  308 ;  chief  adminis- 
trator of  Holland  on  the  French  invasion  in 
1672,  317 ;  he  and  his  brother  murdered  by 
the  mob,  318 

D'Harrach,  count,  Austrian  ambassador  at 
Spain ;  anecdote  of,  v.  243 

Dhuleep  Sing  restored  to  power  by  the  British, 
yiii.  045 

Dickens,  Charles,  voluminousness  and  charac- 
ter of  his  writings,  viii.  469,  475,  478 

Dickinson,  John,  opposes  the  Hevenuo  act,  vi. 
307 

Dickson,  sergeant,  his  capture  of  Manchester, 
1745,  vi.  145 

Dieppe,  bombarded,  1694,  y.  172, 173 

Dillon,  panic  of  his  troops,  vii.  219 

Dinners,  style  of,  early  port  of  the  18th  century, 
y.  420,  427 

Diocletian,  persecution  of  ChristLans  in  Britain 
by,  i.  51 

Dion  Cassius,  relation  of  the  discovery  of  Britain 
being  an  island,  i.  29 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  his  acrimonious  remarks  on 
sir  R.  Peel,  viii.  517-527,  528,  529,  536,  537 

Disruption,  ihe,  in  the  IScotch  Church,  1843, 
yiii.  503,  504 

Dissection  of  murderers,  law  passed  for  the, 
1752,  vi.  190  ;  subsequently  rt;pealed,  191 

Jiisenters,  the  sacramental  t^t  remains  in  force 


against  1689,  r.  73;  Toleration  act  for. 
passed,  73, 74 ;  societies  for  the  reformation  of 
manners  enooumged  by  the,  after  the  revo- 
lution, 205 :  feud  between  the  Church  and, 
1702,  262 ;  Defoe's  pamphlet  on  **  the  short- 
est way  with  the,"  263,  264;  they  join  the 
wbif  political  party,  305 ;  riots  against.  1715, 
yi.  5,  6 ;  toleration  measures  for  the  relief  of, 
proposed,  1718,  35 ;  they  design  a  project  for 
obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  acts ;  Walpole  by  a  manceuvre  makes 
the  attempt  futile ;  they  obtain  partial  relief 
occasionsuy  from  the  Indemnity  act;  they 
obtain  the  rej>eal  they  eought  for,  1828,  6!^ 
63 ;  they  a^tate  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
act,  1790,  vii.  187 ;  clamour  raised  against 
the,  195 ;  the  Birmingham  riots  chiefly  direc- 
ted against  the,  195-198 :  bUl  for  regolatiiig 
the  marriage  of,  1836,  viiL  371,  372 

Doddington,  G.  B.,  his  share  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Geoi;^  U^ 
1736,  vi.  85;  treasurer  of  the  navy;  resigned, 
188;  promises  of  offices  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  188,  189  j  intrigues  with  Bute  against 
Pitt  and  his  ministry,  yi.  245 :  rejoiceB  at 
Pitt's  fall,  252 

Doehla.  J.  C,  lus  account  of  the  turronder  of 
the  American  annvj  1781,  vi.  428.  429 

Dolben,  M.P.  for  Liskeard,  complains  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  Sacheyerel's  sermons, 
1710,  v.  348 

Domesday  Book  of  1085,  account  of,  i.  203 ;  rlniri 
of  the  people  shown  by,  204 ;  industry  of  the 
country,  tenure  of  lands,  and  extent  of 
forests,  shown  by,  205 ;  the  New  Forest,  206 ; 
gardens  and  vineyard  shown  to  exiit  by,  207 » 
mills,  mines,  salt-works,  and  fisheries  noticed 
by,  207,  208 ;  condition  of  the  people  in  citiea 
and  burghs  shown  by,  208,  209,  210 ;  num- 
ber of  manors  held  by  Normans  in,  210, 211 ; 
Norman  castles  enumerated  by,  211,  212; 
number  of  churches  noticed  by,  218 

Domestic  architecture  of  the  fifleentti  oenturj, 
ii.  118;  consumption  of  timber  in,  119 

Dominica  captured  by  the  English,  1761,  yi. 
249;  by  the  French,  1778,  392:  restored  to 
the  EngUsh,  1782,  458 

Donawert.    See  Schellenberg. 

Donington  CasUc  built  hj  WiUdns,  viii.  145 

Donoopew  captured  by  sir  A.  Campbell,  1825, 
yiii.  220 

Doric  buildings,  viii.  144 

Dorset,  Lionel  Cranfield,  earl  of;  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, v.  68 ;  implicated  in  the  Preston  plot 
of  1691,  126 

Dorsetshire, agricultural  improvements  in;  land 
enclosed;  wretched  state  of  its  peasantnr, 
vii.  22 ;  and  agricultural  labourers,  viii.  397- 
398 

D'Orvilliers,  count;  commands  the  French 
fleet ;  engages  the  English  off  Ushant,  1778. 
vi.  393 

Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  the  usurping  ruler  of 
Afghanistan,  viii.  450;  estranges  himself 
from  the  British  government,  who  diHjlare 
war  {^[ainst  him,  450,  451 ;  and  drive  him 
from  me  kingdom ;  gains  a  battle  over  British 
troops;  surrenders  himself  prisoner  to  the 
British,  453;  released  and  returned  to  his 
sovereignty,  460 

Douay,  surrender  of,  to  the  allies,  1710,  v.  362 

Douglas  exposes  the  perils  of  sending  a  Scotck 
colony  to  Darien,  v.  217 
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Borer,  Boman  lighthouM  at,  i.  17 

Dover  Caatle,  ancient  chapel  in,  doubtful  state- 
ment of  its  having  been  built  by  King  Lucius, 
i.  50 ;  taken  by  the  Normans,  186 

Downie,  captain,  his  gallantry  at  Flattsburg, 
1814,  Tiii.  16 

Downing  College,  Cambridge,  built  by  WilkinSy 
viii.  144,  14o 

Drake,  sir  Francis,  naval  successes  of,  in  1586, 
iii.  185 ;  succes^ul  expedition  of,  to  Cadiz,  to 
foil  the  purposed  invasion  by  Spain,  216; 
Plymouth  supplied  with  water  by,  216 ;  early 
exploits  of,  220  ;  sails  with  the  fleet  from 
Plymouth  on  July  19.  to  meet  the  Armada, 
228 ;  captures  a  valuable  galleon,  230 ;  attacks 
the  Spanish  fleet  with  tire-ships  in  Calais 
roads,  2'6S ;  pursues  the  scattered  ships  after 
the  fi^ht  off  Qravelincs,  234  ;  his  despatch  to 
lYalsingham,  ib. ;  assists  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Armada  in  action  and  in  its  flighty  236 ; 
with  sir  John  Norris,  heads  an  exp^ition  to 
seat  don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
238, 239 ;  takes  Corunna,  fails  at  Lisbon,  but 
takes  and  bums  Vigo,  239;  with  sir  John 
Hawkins,  sails  in  1595  to  attack  the  Spaniards 
in  South  America,  but  fails,  and  dies,  266 

Drake,  the  English  minister  at  Bavaria;  in- 
trigues with  France,  vii.  432 

Drama,  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  iii. 
267 ;  made  an  instrument  of  for  attacking  the 
Puritans,  258 :  the  eai-ly  Elizabethan.  299 ; 
Karlowe,  Peele.  Greene,  &o.,  ib. ;  cnarao- 
teristics  of  Shakspere,  301 ;  Prynne's  **  His- 
trio-Mastix,"  a  violent  attack  on  btage  Plays, 
411;  support  given  to,  by  the  four  Inns  of 
Court,  413 ;  character  of  tne  English  drama, 
temp.  Charles  I.,  414  ;  deteriorated  in  morals 
from  that  of  Elizabeth,  id, ;  the  playhouses 
shut  up  at  the  commencement  oi  the  Civil 
War  in  1642,  by  the  influence  of  the  Puritans, 
487 ;  degraded  condition  of,  during  the  time 
of  Cnarles  11.,  iv.  296 ;  licentiousness  of,  end 
of  17th  century;  an  order  issued  in  1697  to 
suppress  it,  v.  206;  stage  estimate  of  the 
female  character  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  419,  420;  Steele's  relish  for  the 
drama,  420 :  he  notices  eeveml  plays,  ib. ; 
popularity  of  puppet  shows  and  Italian  operas, 
424 ;  the  stage  becomes  political,  vi.  89 ;  the 
act  for  licensing  playSt  by  which  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  interference  with  theatrical 
representations  was  legalised,  90 ;  improved 
moral  state  of  the  theatre,  1774,  98,  99; 
public  taste  directed  by  Garrick,  99 ;  Gairick's 
acting,  100 

Drapier.    See  Swift,  vi.  51-53 

Dr«»den,  peace  of,  Dec.  25, 1785,  vi.  120 ;  taken 
by  Frederick,  1756 ;  he  spares  the  art  speci- 
mens, 216 ;  battles  of,  Aug.  24,  25,  and  27, 
1813,  vii.  663 

Dress.    See  Costume. 

Drinking  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  centniT. 
V.  426 

Drouet  aids  the  French  royal  family  in  at- 
tempting to  escape  fhim  France,  1/91,  vii. 
202 

Druidical  sacrifices,  i.  10;  punishment  of  of- 
fenders, 14 

Druidism^  Caesar's  statement  that  it  was  origi- 
nated in  Britain,  i.  3;  the  system  of,  as 
described  by  Cesar.  4 

Drummond,  captain,  nis  supposed  minder^  1706, 
T.  313 


Drummond,  PeeVs  private  secretary:  shot  by 
mistake  instead  of  sir  R.  Peel,  viii.  600 

Drummond,  Andrew,  a  London  banker;  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  Pretender ;  examined 
oy  government ;  found  innocent ;  confidence 
in  nim  restored;  beoomes  the  royal  banker, 
vi.  162, 163 

Drummond,  George,  urges  a  vigorous  resistance 
to  the  Pretender,  1745,  vi.  127 

Drummond,  James,  joins  the  Pretender's  son ; 
is  by  him  created  duke  of  Perth,  1746;  vi. 
126 ;  has  differences  with  Lord  Murray,  144; 
escapes  from  Scotland,  1746 ;  death  of,  153 ; 
skirmishes  with  the  country  people  on  the 
retreat,  167;  unwillingness  to  forsake  his 
men,  158 

Drummond,  lord  John,  fails  in  seizing  Edin- 
burgh castle,  1716.  vi.  9 ;  guards  the  passage 
of  the  Spey;  falls  back  on  Cumberland's 
approach,  1746,  166 

Drummond,  William,  viscount  Strathallan,  com- 
mands the  Stuart  force  at  Perth,  vi.  144; 
created  viscount,  1711 ;  taken  prisoner  at 
Sheriffrouir,  1716,  162;  kiUed  at  Culloden, 
April  16,  1746^  163 ;  commands  the  High- 
landers at  Shenffmuir,  160 

Drumossie.    See  CuUoden. 

Dr^'den,  John,  produces  his  *' Absalom  and 
Achitophel,"  preparatory  to  the  indictment  of 
Shaftesbury  for  mgh  treason,  iv.  384 :  and  his 
poem  of  **  The  Medal,"  afier  the  bill  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury,  t^. ;  publishes 
his  *'Hind  and  Panther,' '^  in  1687.  423;  bust 
of,  by  Scheemakers,  Westminster  Aobey,v.  460 

Dubois-Cranc^,  supersedes  Kellermann  in  his 
command,  vii.  266 

Du  Chaila,  persecutor  of  the  Cevennes  Protest- 
ants, v.  265 

Duckworth,  sir  J.  T. ;  vice-admiral  of  the  white; 
knight  of  the  Bam,  vii.  483 ;  failure  of  his 
expedition  to  the  Dardanelles,  484 

Duiios,  a  member  of  the  French  Directory,  viL 
383 ;  consul,  1799,  386 

Dudley,  lord,  introduces  the  smelting  of  iron 
with  coal,  V.  13 

Dudley  and  Ward^  viscount.  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Canning  ministry, 
viii.  210:  one  of  the  Wellington  ministry, 
1828.  228;  resigns,  being  succeeded  in  his 
secretaryship  by  the  tori  of  Aberdeen,  234 ; 
his  speech  on  the  Keform  bill,  1831,  282 

Duelling,  prevalence  of^  first  half  of  18th  cen- 
tury, v.  427 

Dugoramier,  replaces  Cartf  aus  in  the  comnumd 
of  the  army  before  Toulon,  1793,  vii.  289 

Dulwich  gallery  of  pictureii,  viii.  161 

Dumont,  Anthony,  nis  part  in  Grandval's  plot 
against  WiUUm  III.,  1692,  v.  162,  154 

Dumont,  his  remarks  on  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  and  the  abolition  of  feudal 
rigntiL  vii.  176;  on  Mirabeau,  192,  193;  on 
the  French  constitution  of  1791,  204;  his 
visit  to  England,  1791-1792,  209,  210;  re- 
marks on  the  September  massacres,  1792,  230 

Dumouriez,  C.  F. ;  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
1792,  vii.  218 ;  advocates  war  against  Austria; 
plans  tJbe  campaign,  219 ;  advises  the  dis- 
missal of  Roland,  220 ;  opposes  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  234;  concludes  a  secret  agree* 
ment  with  him,  236 ;  Uie  Austrians  raiste  the, 
siege  of  Lille  on  his  approach ;  he  gains  the 
battle  of  Jemappes,  Nov.  6, 236 ;  the  A  ustrians 
retreat  before  mm;  enters  Antwerp,  Nov.  30, 


237, 371 ;  «aoliM  into  Hollmd ;  batrad  of, 
bj  thg  JMobim ;  Ukn  Breda,  Klandnt,  Oct- 
tnijdnib«n;  ia  deiaat«d  &t  Ncarwindeo, 
Hv.  18,  1793,  271 ;  doMrti  tha  CoaTtotion  ; 
mnJnt  orcrture*  to  jcdn  tbt  (irinea  of  Coburg 
iiire-e«tabtuhiiiEth*wiiutitu(ioiuliiKin«nhf ; 
hi*  BTiny  forHkes  him ;  li*ea  ui  exila  in 
BnrlaiKf  tlU  1833.  273 

Ihincan,  Adun,  adiiilral;  denrted  by tarenlof 
Id*  thipain  tha  blocked*  of  tba  T«iel,  vii.  341 ; 
tfntasaml  fin  dcnirLTiK  thB  Dntih^  348; 
iiChti  UiB  anamj  on  Or».  IL  1707,  and  gives 
them  a  riffnal  defeat  in  Um  battla  of  Cunper- 
down,  S4S,  UO 

IhmeaD,  Bar.  H.,  aatsbliahad  a  aBringi  bank  at 
HuihweU,  1810,  nU.  70 

Duncannm,  Tiiooont,  hatpa  to  pscpare  the  Rs- 
form  bill,  viii.  270:  lord  priTj  nal ;  flnt 
commiirianer  ot  the  Und  rarenoa,  Sbl 


rs 


Don™  ,    . 

DuDcoinb*,  Thomaa,  hi*  motiaD  for  hearing 

petidoDen  on  iire*enliiiK  Ih*  People'*  Charter 
rejooted,  Tiii.  496 

DnudiB.    8m  M^lTiile,  lord. 

DundBi,  air  Dai^id,  mmmuida  the  allied  troops 
at  Toulon,  1793,  yii.  2S9 ;  leooad  in  eommuid 
of  the  troop*  in  Halland,  3U ;  take*  part  is 
the  Britiib  eipeditiou  to  Holland,  ITW,  3S6 ; 
eommander-in -chief,  Mar.  18,  1809,  917; 
"  eooran  tha  aipeditlaB  to  Walobaren,  ri. 
letuviKaniit,  mitaea  to  make  a  oompromlaa 
"  liam  m.  T.  S8;  the  kinr  raroje*  to 
_.  _.,  ._d  upon  the  CoarautiOD  giring  an 
order  to  aneet  Dundee,  ha  ~    ~~' 


DmidetkJSc 

with  Willi 


1689,  and  with  him  the  oaiueof  Jame*  II.,  M 

Dundonald,  earl  at,  lord  Coohtano ;  his  aecoimt 
of  the  state  of  the  navy,  1793,  tU.  3M,  30fi ; 
hi*  opinion  of  Nebon,  3S7;  It.P.  tor  Vert- 

minater,  IS09 ;  hi*  entei^riaa  in  the  Aii 
Made,  April  11,  Tii.  SIO 

Jhmkirk  taken  bj  the  Freneh  aoderTuTftine 
and  the  Engliah  under  Lockbart,  ia  1668,  and 
delimed  to  the  £nKlieb,  It.  213 ;  sold  t)y 
OiHrlea  II.  to  the  French  in  1662,  364: 
failure  of  the  EngUah  to  take,  1793,  viL  282 

Dunning  hotdi  aloof  ia  the  proceeding*  agaijut 
WiLkOK,  1769,  ri.  292;  hi*  motioB  on  tha  in- 
fluence of  the  erowi],40i,40S;  pen*ion  granted 

ind  ri*e  of,  i.  130 

JT  of  Edred,  m,  „. 

force*  celibHcj  <m  the  clorgy,  and  randen  th» 
national  church  more  Ronuah,  ib-  ;  outraj^e 
ot,  at  the  ooronAtiQU  fmt  of  £dirj,  133 ; 
banishment  of,  134  ;  mirwU*  attributed  to, 
137  ;  chief  miniitsr  during  the  n-igo  of 
Edgar,  (i.  1  (tatoef  the  church  at  the  time 
of,  138,  il  iq- \  BliantioD*  effected  in,  bj, 
14!  ;  reform*  aflecUd  bj.  142 :  de*patie  but 
Tigoroo*  goremnient  or,  I4S  ;  Dxbitnry 
power  of,  146;  diapotation  with  bithop 
Beombelm  at  Calae,  aud  aeeer^ed  miracle, 
147;  crown*  and  euraee  Kthelred,  149,  1£0; 
,  din  in  938,  ISO 
Danwallo,  king,  formation  of  road*  in  Britain 
by,  i.  8 


DBpiBiignalheprotntaigaintttheTOTalpraeeed- 

inn  againat  the  Piench  pre**,  1830,  Tiii.  252 

Dnptni,  Jo*oph ;  goreinar  of  Pondiehetr]',  ri. 


201 1  aid*  tlu  niwn  of  tha  Deeeaa,  203-  1m 
ie  oompdled  to  (ire  iraj  bifbra  CEtc^  30fi 

Dnpont,  a  Fronch  genera],  defeated  M  fi«)en 
by  CutMwa,  Tu.  iOO 

Dnnttd,  ooL,  eonmaada  the  gaiiiHm  at  Oirilal* 
Caitia,  vi.  142 

Dnrhan  CMhodral,  fomndatlni  o<;  L  357 

Durham,  low  atate  of  agnculture  m,  I7fiO-lSOO; 
famou*  for  it*  breed  «  cattl^  «iL  30 

Sniham,  «1  of:  lord  prWr  •eaL  ISSD,  Ttti. 
367 ;  help*  to  pcenm  the^Mbm  bin,  370  i 
kaatiJe  iB»ech«i  «,  againat  lord  BfonghMD, 
1834,3if,S48;  tppotnted lord  hi^ eonuna- 
ikaer  ftoapneaaing  the  Canadian  griiraaga, 
407;  hi«  gonnuDait  and  pdky,  408,409; 
Wa  Bron^an'*  Btl«*k  on  Ua  Beaaore* 
«an*e*  hia  to  rengn,  408;  diaa  brDken- 
bavted ;  hi*  repvt  <hi  the  albfaa  at  BfilUi 


Daloh,  difbieneM  of  the,  wlQi  the  I^ng  Par- 
Uinest,  ir.  1« ;  war  with  Enricnd  oen- 
tneoeed,  161  ;  battlea  of  Toi  Tnmp  and 
Bnytw  with  Bhike,  In  1863,  1S3-4  ;  Van 
Tramp  anin  defteted  ia  1613^  163:  Van 
Tromp  delbated  and  killed,  181 ;  wb-  of.  with 
CharleeU.  in  1666,268;  eea-G^  off  Lowa*- 
toSt,  388, 377  i  Ua  Buyler'*  Ogfi  t  of  four  daja 
■r*'""'  Monk.  37S ;  their  eoait*  i^raged, 
U2;  their  Beet  entei*  the  Medwiy,  bum  the 
diiu  there,  and  blookade*  London,  io  Jane 
ie^,2»7:  defeated  in  SouthwoldBarbr  die 
duke  of  Tork,  316 

Dwyer  rereala  tha  Cato-itnet  eon^imy  to  the 
home  oBoe.  viiL  161 

Dyer,  JAn,  hi*  poem  of  the  "  Pleeee  "  rvfaned 
to,  ciring  an  aocount  of  a  weara'a  Ithom, 
T.  6 ;  other  qoatatiim*  fmn,  TiL  44, 46 


EucTHacAEi  at  Uahm,  1766^  Kot.  38,  li.  310 
£artb«nwar* ;  the  Utaffatdatdre  foltsici  the 
chief  Beat  of  the  trade,  T.  IS;  state  of  ttie 
trade  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  oemnTT, 
1774,  and  1867,  *ii.  67 ;  ehietr  pronoted  by 
Wedgwood  and  Cookawanby,  67, 68 
Etet  India  Company,  ehaMan  grurted  Ibr  file 
Incorparatun  of,  in.  340:  flnt  EngUah  ftctary 
BtSurat  founded  in  161^  ttj  ancwesmpanr 
il  eeUbllJied,  and  oalled  "  The  fki^iih  &m- 
pany,"  1608,  t.  303;  tha  tw*  an  amalga- 
mated four  j'ean  afterwaida,  204:  smie*  a 
Teaael  belonging  to  the  Uarien  (Afriaaa  and 
Indian]  Company,  313;  retmaiHot  of  their 
affair*  m  India,  1746,  ri.  301-306 ;  the  Frew* 


adra*,  1746,  201  ;   and  c 


,  organiiei  an  attack  upon  Aicot,  w 

ho  lakes ;  he  i*  beaieged  by  njab  Seiub,  I , 

who  reliaquiihe*  the  si^a,  2u4  ;  Clire  takei 
Trichinopol;  in  conj  imetion  with  major  I^w- 
lenee ;  bosnlide*  auipeuded,  SOfi ;  Pitt  inati- 
tula*  an  inquiry  into  their  aAuia,  286  ;  their 
pecuuiiiry  attain  in  disorder  j  they  pelitioti 
porLiBmentfor  a  loan  of  a  milhon  and  a  half; 
a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  their 
affsin,  332 ;  the  directm  quarrel :  things  go 
' '-     mended  by  Clire  sjudiaou* 
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free  of  daiy  to  the  American  eoloniei,  835: 
daTormg,  Montell,  and  Franda  appointea 
memben  of  the  e&andl,  1774,  rii.  125,  126; 
PoK  propotea  that  the  authority  of^  be  tiana- 
ftnred  to  a  board  of  eommiaaionen,  137 ;  they 
xefhae  to  bear  the  expense*  of  aending  troops 
to  India ;  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
paasini;  of  Pitt's  Declaratory  bill,  257 ;  hi- 
oniry  made  into  their  attairs  oy  tlM  House  of 
<3oiniDOii8, 1813;  whieh  results  in  sereral  im- 
portant  measurea,  215;  renewal  of  thoir 
charter  for  twen^  yt^ars,  1833^  important 
alterations  in  the  diarter  proyisions ;  ceases 
to  be  a  eommerdal  eompanr,  1834,  334 :  its 
trade  with  China  abolishea;  efliBcts  of  the 
abolition,  443,  444 

India  House  designed  by  Holland,  riii  144 
Indiea^  Thomas  Coryars  account  of  the 
«nmtry,  iii.  347 ;  embassy  of  sir  Thomas  Roe 
to  Agra,  1615-19,  348 ;  bis  account  of  the 
Hocul  rulers  of  Hindostan,  349;  contrasted 
with  the  present  state,  350 
Baatlake,  or  C.»  sketching  Napoleon,  1815,  Tiii. 


Shringtott,  If.  P.  for  Deronsbire.  moreathat  the 
principles  of  the  rejected  Beform  bill  be  not 
|;iTen  ud,  riii.  284 ;  moves  that  the  king  be 
implored  to  call  a  reform  ministry,  296 

Bfclesiastical  power,  rapid  growth  of^  in  Eng- 
land from  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  Ste- 
phen. L  254 ;  numerous  religious  foundations 
established^  254,  255;  Cistercian  abbeys 
erected,  256;  churches  and  cathedrals,  257, 
258 ;  sttch^  foundations  a  substitute  for  per- 
aonal  serrice  in  the  crusades,  and  a  commu- 
tation for  crimes,  259 

Bekmuhl,  battle  of,  AprU  22, 1809,  yi.  515 

Sconomical  Beform  bill  brought  forward  by 
Burke,  1780 ;  his  speech,  vi.  402,  403 :  other 
motions  proposed^  403-405;  practical  mea- 
■orea  of  Burke^s  bill  rejected,  405 ;  the  bill  ia 
apin  introduced,  1782,  439 ;  paased  440 

Bdoysitoiie  lighthouses,  thdur  lates  and  con- 
Btmotora,  ▼.  10, 11 

Bdcn,  aecretary  for  Ireland;  moves  for  the 
mieal  of  the  act  asserting  the  independence 
«B  Ireland,  1782,  yL  446 ;  his  account  of  tiie 
narchy  in  Franoe,  1789,  riL  177 

Sdar,  accession  of  in  760,  i  137 ;  Dunstan  the 
chief  niinister  durimr  the  reign  of,  id. ;  peace- 
tal  reign  of^  142;  licentiousness  of,  ana  «tory 
«f  EltridiL  144  ^  rowed  down  the  Dee  bv 
UngB,  145;  arbitrary  power  ot^  146;  death 
«f»  in  975. 147 

Sdgar  Atheling  chosen  king  by  the  Londoners, 
L  186 ;  submits  to  William  the  Conoueror, 
and  is  treated  with  kindness,  187;  niea  to 
Sootlan^  192;  in  vadea  England,  witn  St%eyn, 
192;  193 ;  becomes  a  pensioner  of  William, 
200 :  again  flies  to  Scotland,  223 

Sdgdull,  battle  of,  on  Oct.  23, 1642,  ir.  4 

Xdg«woith»  abb^,  attends  Louia  XVI.  at  hia 
•zceotion,  rii.  252 

Bdgewofth,  Miss,  her  delineationa  of  the  Iriah, 

^liL  126, 127 

SdinbuKhy  Charlea  Edfrard's  entry  into,  1745, 

Wnbuigh  Castle  held  by  the  duke  of  Gordon 
jor  James  II.,  1689,  t.  88-90 ;  he  surrenders 
1^93 

Ediiiburg^  BeTiew  started,  1802 ;  ita  serrioes  to 
liieratttie,  viii.  127 

Cdmand,  St,  king  of  East  Anglia,  defeated  and 


slain  by  the  Danes,  in  870,  L  97 ;  buried  at 
St  Edmund's  Bury,  id. 

Edmund  the  Etheling,  aeoeasion  of,  in  940,  i. 
129 ;  murdered,  129, 130 

Edmund  Ironside,  aeceasion  of  in  1016,  i.  155 ; 
successes  o£  against  Canute,  156 ;  diTidestho 
kingdom  with  Canute,  and  diea  in  1016,  ii. 

Edr«C  accession  of,  in  940,  i.  131 ;  rerolt  in 
Northumbria  rabdued  by,  132;  death  of,  in 
966,  id. 

Edric,  treachery  of;  to  Ethelred  and  Edmimd 
Ironside,  L  lo4, 155, 156 

Education,  low  state  of,  among  tiie  people  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  y. 
407 ;  and  also  amon^  ladieo  in  higher  mlea 
of  society,  418 ;  Swift's  remarka  npon  ladies' 
education,  421:  Sunday-scboola  originated 
by  Eaikes,  rii.  120;  inquiry  into  the  state  of, 
mored  for  by  Henry  Brougham,  1816,  riii. 
09;  the  Education  Commisaioo,  ii,;  it 
merges  into  Uie  Chari^  Commiasion ;  extent 
of  mstmction  in  1816,  70;  aohoohnaster 
abroad,  1828, 229 ;  beneflta  derired  firom  the 
endowed  grammar  aohools,  229.  230;  schools 
and  acholara,  1818  and  1833 ;  Sunday  schools 
and  free  sdiools,  230 ;  diiAision  of  knowledge 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Soeieor  for  the 
Iaffu4on  of  Usefiil  Knowledge,  a  cntap  and 
sound  literature,  the  London  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution and  others  similar  to  it  the  London 
UniTersity  and  King's  College,  230, 231 ;  in- 
creased poDular  desire  for  sound  literature  aa 
shown  by  ue  cirotUation  of  the  **  Penny  Ma- 
gazine," 311,  312;  lord  Brou^ham'a  educa- 
tion resolutions,  359,  360 ;  Walker's  school* 
in  the  Devil's  acre,  the  origin  of  the  London 
ragged-schools;  grants  in  aid  of,  1834-1837, 
399:  the  board  of  education  constituted, 
1839;  general  state  of.  in  1839. 400;  inerease 
of  schools  and  scholan,  1831-1841,  401; 
neglect  of,  in  the  Boughton  district,  415 ;  sir 
J.  Ghraham  compelled  to  withdraw  hia  edu- 
cation Clausen  in  the  Bill  for  regulating  la- 
bour in  factories,  515 ;  goTemment  grant  to 
Maynooth  college ;  eatabliahment  of  the  three 
Irish  secular  oollegea  of  Coric,  Gmlway,  and 
Belfast,  529 

Edward,  succeeds  hie  fkther  Alfired  in  901,  L 
121 ;   insurrection  of  Ethelwold  againat,  w. ; 
repels  the  Northmen  and  the  Welsh,  and  sub- 
>  dues  East  Anglia,  122 ;  death  of,  in  924,  i». 

Edward  the  MartM^  accession  of,  in  975,  L  147 ; 
assassination  of,  m  978, 148 

Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred,  brought 
up  in  Normandy,  i.  155, 160 ;  brought  orer 
to  England  by  Hardicannte,  161 ;  sucoeeds 
Hardicanute  in  1042, 162;  marrieaearl  God- 
win's daughter  and  negleota  her,  168,  163; 
abolishea  the  Dane-gelt,  164;  fntroducea 
Norman  adherenta  and  cnatoma,  id,;  is  op- 
posed by  earl  Godwin  in  hia  widi  to  punish 
aummanly  the  rioten  against  earl  Euatace  of 
Boulogne,  166;  banishes  Harold  and  Godwin, 
a. ;  imprisons  hn  wife,  167 ;  triumph  of  the 
Norman  party,  ib. ;  is  forced  to  restore  God* 
win  and  Harold,  170;  death  at,  in  1066, 176 

Edward  I.,  bom  in  1239,  i.  362;  awews  to  the 
'<Proriaona  of  Oxford"  in  1256,  372;  re- 
fuaea  to  be  abadyed  by  the  pone  flrom  oonrr- 
ing  Ids  oath,  i^. :  commanda  hia  fitlier's 
foTcea  in  the  ciril  war  against  the  baronB, 
S73;  ia  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Lewea,  874 ; 
wina  the  bcttle  of  Brednm,  on  Aug.  4, 1265, 
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376 ;  storm  on  the  day  of,  377 ;  cnuadt  un- 
dertaken by,  in  1269,  379 ;  attempted  to  be 
assassin  atea  at  Jaffa,  381 ;  hia  wife  Eleanor 
of  Castile  sucks  the  poison  from  Uie  woundj 
ib. ;  concludes  a  truce  with  the  lultan,  and 
returns  to  Europe  in  1272,  where  he  learns 
that  his  father  is  dead,  ib. ;  succeeds  "  by  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  nobles  and  fiTeat 
men,"  and  is  crowned,  Aug.  19,  1274,  382 ; 
festivities  at  the  coronation,  383;  attacks 
Llewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  who  is  foroed  to 
submit  to  do  homage,  384;  various  usefal 
statutes  passed  in  the  first  paiiiament  of,  385; 
persecution  and  banishment  of  the  Jews,  386; 
visits  king  Philip  of  France,  at  Amiens,  id, ; 
first  statute  of  mortmain,  t^. ;  insurrection 
of  the  Welch,  387 ;  Llewellyn  is  slain^  and 
his  brother  executed,  388 ;  final  subjection  of 
the  Welch,  and  birth  of  nrince  ^ward  at 
Caernarvon,  who  is  createa  prince  of  Wales 
in  1284, 389 ;  statute  passed  by,  for  the  settle* 
ment  of  Wales,  390 ;  condition  and  manners 
of  the  people  in  the  time  of,  391,  et  tea. ; 
ne^tiates  a  marriage  for  his  son  with  the 
heiress  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  but  she 
dies,  and  the  succession  is  disputed,  412; 
commences  his  war  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  ib, ;  Statute  of  Con- 
firmation of  the  Charters,  giving  the  sole 
right  of  raisine  supplies  to  the  people,  on 
October  10,  1297,  413;  is  appointed  umpire 
of  the  claimants  to  the  SoottiBh  crown, 
414 ;  demands  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
superiority  as  liege  lord,  415 ;  it  is  not 
given  bv  the  states,  but  assented  to  by  Bruce 
and  Bttlliol,  and  the  crown  is  awarded  to 
Balliol,  who  does  homage,  416 ;  subdues  an 
insurrection  in  Wales,  417;  invades  Scot- 
land, and  compels  Balliol  to  resign  his  crown 
to  him,  418;  receives  the  homage  of  the 
bishops  and  peers  of  Scotland,  419;  revolt  of 
Wallace  against,  420;  defeats  the  Scots  at 
Falkirk,  421 ;  the  TOpe  demands  that  the  dis- 
pute should  be  left  to  his  decision,  and  the 
claim  is  indignantly  rejected  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Lincoln,  423 ;  constitution  of  the  par- 
liament of  Lincoln,  tb. ;  again  invades  Scot- 
land, and  concludes  a  treaty  excluding  Wal- 
lace, ib. ;  besieges  and  takes  Stirling,  424 ; 
causes  Wallace  and  Fraser  to  be  executed, 
425 ;  Robert  Bruce  the  younger  heads  another 
revolt  in  1305,  ib,;  assembles  an  army  to 
attack  Bruce,  but  dies  before  he  reaches  Scot- 
land, on  July  7,  1307, 426 
Edward  II.  succeeds  his  father  in  1307,  i.  427; 
conduct  of,  in  his  youth,  428;  is  crowned 
Feb.  24,  1308,  ib. ;  recalls  Gaveston,  wbom 
his  father  had  banished,  and  marries  Isabella 
of  France,  ib, ;  appoints  Gaveston  governor  of 
Ireland,  t^. ;  discontent  occasioned  by  the 
favour  ehown  to  Gaveston,  429 ;  Gaveston  b 
exiled,  and  again  recalled,  ib. ;  b  taken  pri- 
soner and  hung  in  1312,  430;  succi'sses  of 
Bobert  Bruce  against,  431 ;  reconciles  him- 
self to  the  barons  and  marches  into  Scotland, 
433;  battle  of  Bannockbum  on  June  24, 1314, 
434,  435 ;  famine  in  England,  436 ;  rise  of  the 
Desnensers  and  wealth  of,  ib. ;  insurrection 
of  tne  barons,  by  whom  ^e  Despenscrd  are 
banished,  437 ;  the  sentence  against  the 
Bespensers  annulled  by  a  parliament  at 
York,  1^. ;  overcomes  the  barons,  and  causes 
the  earl  of  Lancaster  to  be  executed,  438 ;  in- 


vades Scotland,  suffers  from  want  of  pro* 
visions,  b  obliged  to  retreat,  439 ;  concludes 
a  truce  with  Bruce,  t^. ;  order  of  Ejiights 
Templars  suppressed  in  England  in  1308,  ib,\ 
the  queen  goes  to  France  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  PhiUp  in  1325,  441 ;  Boger  Mortimer 
joins  the  queen  at  Paris,  and  re^ms  with  her 
and  prince  Edward  in  arms  against  the  king 
in  1326,  442;  Edward  b  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned, and  the  Despensers  are  hung  443 ; 
18  murdered  at  Berkeley  Castle  in  1327,  444  ; 
wretched  state  of  Engbnd  daring  the  reign  oL 
447,  448 
Edward  III.,  son  of  Edward  II.,  b  invested 
with  the  foreign  possessions  in  1325,  and  does 
homage  to  the  king  of  France,  L  411 ;  joins 
hb  mother  and  Boger  Mortimer  in  an  insur- 
rection  against  hb  finther,  442;  b  declared 
ffuardian  of  the  kingdom.  443 ;  hb  father  b 
deposed,  and  he  b  crowned,  Jan.  29, 1327,  ib.; 
first  campaign  of,  against  the  Soots.  445 ;  con- 
cludes a  peace,  reeognlAing  the  independence 
of  Scothmd  in  1328,  ib. ;  marries  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  ib. ;  seizure  and  execution  of  Mor- 
timer, 446,  447;  imprisonment  of  Isabella, 
447 ;  transition  state  of  feudality  in  the  time 
of,  448 ;  growth  of  independence  among  the 
people,  and  the  effect  of  the  writings  of 
Wycliffe  and  Chaucer  upon,  450;  establish- 
ment of  the  English  language,  ib, ;  supports 
Edward  Balliol's  claim  to  die  Soottbh  crown, 
and  wins  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  451 ; 
claims  of,  to  the  crown  of  France  stated,  452 ; 
naval  victory  of  Sluys  gained  bv,  453 ;  com- 
parison of  the  peoples  of  Engumd,  France, 
and  Flanders  in  uie  time  o^  ib. ;  supports 
James  Artascifie  in  hb  revolt  agaiiut  the 
count  of  Fbnders,  454 ;  relieves  Jane  de 
Montfort,  besieged  in  Hennebon  by  Philip  of 
France,  455;  invades  France  witn  an  army 
in  1346,  ib. ;  the  strength  of  hb  army  oon- 
sbted  in  the  superiority  of  the  English  yeo- 
men over  the  feudal  nobles,  ib, ;  statute  pro- 
viding that  England  shoula  not  be  subject  to 
France  in  case  of  hb  acquiring  that  kingdom, 
456;  early  successes  in  the  invasion.  457; 
march  to  and  passage  of  the  Somme,  45o,  459 ; 
battle  of  Cressy,  on  Aug.  26, 1346,  460-462; 
Cressy,  the  victory  of  the  yeomen,  463: 
battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  and  capture  of  David 
Bruce  by  Queen  Philippa,  4»4;  siege  of 
Calab,  4od ;  surrender  or  and  pardon  of  the 
six  bureesses  at  the  intercession  of  the  queen, 
466;  Ldward  founds  an  English  colony  at 
Calais,  467 ;  institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  in  1349,  468 ;  decoration  and  enlarge- 
ment by,  of  hb  palaces  of  Westminster  and 
Windsor.  468,  469 ;  great  pestilence  of  the 
Black  Plague  in  1349,  469 :  mortality  and 
misery  occasioned  b^,  470;  Statute  of 
Labourers  passed  to  miti^te  the  effects  of, 
470,  471 ;  injustice  and  inefficiency  of  the 
statute,  472 ;  he  repeb  an  invasion  of  the 
Scotfi,  and  ravages  the  Lothians,  474;  tbe 
battle  of  Poitiers  won  by  Uie  BUck  Prince  on 
Sept.  19,  1356,  and  John,  king  of  France, 
taken  prisoner,  475 ;  chivalrous  reception  of 
John  in  London,  476 ;  miseries  occasioned  in 
France  by  the  invasion,  and  rise  of  the 
Jacquerie,  477  ;  renewed  invasion  of  France 
iu  1359,  ib. ;  peace  of  Bretisny  concluded. 
478 ;  coTitmst  of  the  state  of  the  people  of 
England  and  France,  ib. ;   stipulations   in 
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fiiToor  of  fineedom  by  the  Commons  of  England , 
479;  statutes  passed  for  the  distinction  of 
ranks,  ib. ;  accession  of  Charles  V.  in  France, 
and  resistance  offered  by,  483;  war  with 
France  renewed,  4S5;  resumes  the  title  of 
king  of  France,  486  ;  the  French  recover  the 
conquests  of  Edward,  ib, ;  his  oueen  Philippa 
dies  in  1369,  and  his  son  Eaward  dies  m 
1376^487 1  Richard  is  presented  to  parliament 
as  his  successor,  ib. ;  rising  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  and  dotage  of  the  king,  ib. ; 
dies  on  June  21, 1377,  488 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  accompanies  his  father 
in  the  invasion  of  France  m  1346,  i.  456 ; 
conduct  of,  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  462,  463 ; 
ravages  Gascony  and  Auv6rp:ne  in  1355  and 
1356,  474 :  cruelties  of  ancient  war  as  com- 

gired  witn  modem,  ib. :  wins  the  battle  of 
oitiert  on  Sept.  19,  1356;  and  takes  pri- 
soner John,  king  of  France,  475, 476 ;  chival- 
rous treatment  of  his  captive,  ib. ;  appointed 
prince  of  Aquitaine,  483 ;  supports  tne  cause 
of  Peter  the  Cruel  in  Spain,  484 ;  wins  the 
battle  of  Najara  in  1367,  ib. ;  captures  and 
releases  Bertrand  du  Ouesclin,  485;   sum- 
moned by  Charles  V.  to  answer  complaints  of 
misgovemment,    refuses,    and   war   recom- 
mences, ib. ;    takes   Limoges,    concludes   a 
truce,  and  returns  to  England,  486 :  dies  in 
1376,  487 
Edward  IV.  (earl  of  March)  escapes  with  War- 
wick to  Calais,  after  being  declared  traitors 
by  the  parliament  at  Coventry,  ii.  143;  is 
present  at  the  battle  of  Nortliampton,  ib. ; 
succeeds  his  father  as  duke  of  York,  on  his 
defeat  and  death  at  Wakefield,  Dec.  31, 1460, 
145;    enters  London,  and  is  proclaimed  as 
king  on  March  4, 1461,  146 ;  marches  with 
Warwick  to  the  North  and  wins  the  battle  of 
Towton,  147 ;  crowned  June  29,  1461, 150 ; 
causes  sir  Baldwin  Fulford  to  be  executed, 
ib. ;   other  Lancastrians  attainted  in  parlia- 
ment,   151;    renewed   attempts   to   restore 
Henry  in  1462  and  1464, 152, 153 ;  sunpressed 
by  the  battle  of  Hexham,  153;    Somerset 
beheaded,  ib. ;  concludes  a  truce  with  Scot- 
land, ib.  j  extravagance  of,  and  debasement 
of  the  coin  by,  t^. :  injury  to  the  industry  of 
the  country,  154;   arts  of,  to  obtain  popu- 
larity, ib. ;  marriage  of,  to  Elizabeth  Wood- 
viUe,  155 ;  marries  his  sister  to  the  heir  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  156 ;  insurrection  in 
Yorkshire  against  an  impost,  158;  Claxtmoe 
and  Warwick  take  him  prisoner,   t^. ;   he 
escapes,  defeats  them  at  Stamford,  and  they 
fly  to  France,  159 ;    queen  Margaret,  with 
Warwick  and  Clarence,  invade  England,  he 
is  deserted,  and  Henry  is  restored,  160:  he 
flies  to  Holland,  162 ;  obtains  some  help  from 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ib.  ;  returns  to  Eng- 
land, and  lands  at  Ravenspur,  163  ;  is  recon- 
ciled to  Clarence,  164;  wins  the  battle  of 
Bamet,  165 ;  defeats  queen  Margaret  at  Tew- 
keubury,  on  May  4,  1471,  166;  insurrection 
of  Falconbridge,  suppressed  by  Bichard,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  167;   patronage  of  literature 
and   printing  b]r,  171 ;    invades  France,  is 
cajolra  by  Lewis  XI.,  and    concludes   the 
treaty  of  Picquiny,   173,  174;   opposes  the 
marriage  of  Clarence  with  the  heiress  of  Bur- 
gundy, 175 ;  accuses  Clarence  of  treason,  who 
is  condemned,  and  dies  in  the  Tower,  t^.; 
war  with  Scotland  in  1480,  and  the  town  of 
VOL.  VIII.— 286. 


Berwick  taken  from  the  Scotch,  176 ;  death 
of,  on  April  9,  1483,  ib. 

Edward  V.,  accession  of,  April  9,  1483,  ii.  176 ; 
provision  for  the  education  of,  ib. ;  dimen- 
sions in  the  council  of,  177 ;  earl  Rivers  and 
others  of  his  council  arrested,  178 ;  his  mother 
and  brother  take  sanctuary  in  Westminster, 
ib. ;  Gloucester  appointed  protector,  179 ; 
time  of  coronation  appointed,  180 ;  the  duke 
of  York  removed  to  tne  Tower,  184 ;  declared 
illegitimate  by  narliament,  186,  187 ;  death 
of,  with  his  brotner,  188  ;  evidence  as  to  the 
murder  of,  considered,  188-192 

Edward  VI.,  bom  Oct.  12.  1537,  ii.  404 ;  sue- 
ceods  his  father,  Jan.  28,  1547,  iii-  1 ;  the 
duke  of  Somerset  chosen  protector,  2  ;  influ- 
ence of  the  young  king's  character,  and 
journal  of,  3;  progress  of  the  Reformation 
under,  8;  repeiu  of  Henry  VIlI.'s  various 
statutes  of  treason,  9;  dissatisfaction  of,  with 
the  ^lardianship  of  Somerset,  17 ;  insurrec- 
tion in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  against  the 
innovations  on  the  old  religion,  21  ;  siege  of 
Exeter  by  the  insurgents,  22 ;  defeat  of  the 
insurgents  at  Cliff  Heath,  and  numerous 
executions,  23 ;  John  Ket's  Norfolk  rebellion 
aeainst  inclosures,  ib.  ;  tiie  rebels  encamp  on 
Mousehold  heath,  24 ;  their  regular  organi- 
sation, 25  ;  defeat  a  ro^al  army  in  Norwich, 
26 ;  the  earl  of  Warwick  defeats  the  rebels, 
on  Aug.  27, 1549,  27;  Ket  and  his  brother 
hung,  28 ;  notice  in  Edward's  Journal  of  the 
confederacy  of  nobles  aeainst  Somerset,  31 ; 
who  removes  him  to  Windsor  Custle,  34; 
Somerset  is  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
36 ;  the  protectorship  revoked,  ib. ;  new  laws 
against  tne  breaking  of  inclosures,  37 ;  general 
pardon  granted,  except  to  Anabaptists,  38; 
persecution  of  that  sect,  and  burning  of  Joan 
Bochcr,  38,  39 ;  aversion  of  Edward  to  sign- 
ing the  warrant  for  her  execution,  38 :  Arti- 
cles of  Belief  issued  by,  40;  popish  oisbops 
deprived  of  their  sees,  41 ;  remonstrates  with 
the  princess  Mary  against  her  use  of  the  mass, 
ib. ;  Somerset  restored  to  a  ])lace  in  the 
council.  42;  Somerset  again  arrested,  con- 
victed of  felony,  and  executed  in  Jan.  1551, 
43;  peace  with  France  and  restoration  of 
Boulogne,  46;  Northumberland  the  actual 
governor,  ib. ;  becomes  ill,  t^. ;  makes  a  will 
altering  the  succession  in  favour  of  lady  Jane 
Grey,  47 ;  dies  on  July  6j  1553,  ib. ;  charac- 
ter of,  48 ;  educational  institutions  of,  ib. ; 
table  of  the  female  heirs  to  the  crown  nnmed 
in  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  devise  of 
Edward  VI.,  49 

Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  receives  Paulinus, 
i.  71 ;  converted  to  Christianity  by  Paulinus, 
72 

Edwy,  accession  of,  in  956,  i.  133 ;  outrage  of 
Dunstan  during  the  coronation  feast  of,  ib. ; 
marriage  of,  with  Elgiva,  134 ;  revolt  of  Odo, 
and  appointment  of  Ed^r  as  joint  king,  ib. ; 
is  separated  from  Elgiva,  io. ;  death  of  in 
960,135 

Egalit4.    See  Orleans,  due  d*. 

Egbert,  early  years  of,  at  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, i.  75 ;  chosen  king  of  Wessex  in  800, 
77  ;  defeats  Bcomwulf,  of  Mcrcia,  in  823,  at 
Ellendune,  and  consolidates  England,  td. ; 
dies,  837,  79 

Egerton,  colonel,  unsuccessful  results  of  hl( 
Mahratta  expcdilion,  vii.  129 
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Egerton,  lord  F.,  urfes  the  importance  of  re- 
ducing the  paper  duty,  1836,  viii.  372 

Egremont,  lord,  secretary  of  state,  1761-3.  vi. 
253,  321 ;  apin  secretary  of  state,  1763,  261; 
dies  of  apoplexy,  263 

Eg^'ptians  or  gipsies,  statute  of  Elizabeth  against, 
ui.  272 

Ehrenbreitstein  capitulates  to  the  French,  Jan. 
1799,  Til.  382 

El  ArijBh  seized  by  Jczxar,  1799,  yii.  379 ;  re- 
covered by  the  Allies,  405 

Elchingen.  battle  of,  1805,  vii.  444 

Eldon,  Jonn  ScotL  lord,  his  maiden  speech  on 
Fox's  India  bill,  1783,  vii.  138;  attorney- 
general:  draws  up  the  Traitorous  Correspond- 
ence bill,  267 ;  his  prosecution  speech  against 
Hardy,  301 ;  chancellor,  1801-lft)6,  401, 577 ; 
his  oDiuion  of  the  Volunteers,  429 ;  against 
an  administration  on  a,  yiii.  158,  204;  his 
political  opinions,  viL  542 ;  opposes  any  repeal 
of  the  laws,  yiii.  62 ;  his  opinion  of  broad 
basis,  431 ;  chancellor,  1807-1827,  481,  577 ; 
the  criminal  code,  63 ;  advocates  the  abolition 
of  the  appeal  of  murder,  101, 102;  coniiders 
the  Manchester  reform  men  as  guilty  of  trea- 
son, 108 ;  promotes  die  passing  of  the  six  acts, 
1819.  109;  recognises  Caroline  aa  queen  of 
England,  165 ;  opposes  any  measures  un- 
favourable to  tho  com  laws,  200,  201 ;  his 
test  of  official  fitness :  anecdote  of,  at  the  duke 
of  Tork's  funeral,  1827,  202;  resigns  his 
.  ehancellorship  on  the  acoession  of  the  Can- 
ning ministry,  1827,  204 ;  considers  himself 
ill-used  on  being  omitted  from  die  Welling- 
ton ministxy,  228 ;  objects  to  the  bill  for  the 
xepeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Teat  acts,  233 ; 
opposes  the  relief  of  Bomsn  Catholics,  238 ; 
endeavours  to  persuade  the  king  to  refuse  his 
assent  to  the  measure.  240^  241 ;  his  fears  for 
the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy  by  the 
Beform  bill.  273 ;  his  speech  against  reform, 
1881, 282,  2B3 ;  against  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws,  1833,  310, 311 ;  lamento  his  inabUit^  to 
obtain  the  rejection  of  the  Municipal  Kcform 
biU,  864,  365 

Elections  and  election  scenes,  v.  305;  vii.  144; 
viii.  98,  235,  236,  301,  302 

Elgin  marbles  purchased  by  government,  1816, 
viU.  160 

Elgiva,  queen  of  Edwy,  penecution  of,  by 
Dustan  and  Odo,  i.  134 

Elie,  his  share  in  the  attack  on  the  Bastille, 
1789,  viL  m 

Eliot,  sir  Joluu  eommitted  to  the  Tower  for  his 
speech  in  tne  House  of  Commons  on  the 
impeachment  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  iii. 
390 ;  refuses  to  make  anv  submission,  and  is 
released,  t^. ;  sssiatB  in  wb  debate  on  the  Pe- 
tition of  Eights  in  1628, 397 ;  prepares  pro- 
testations against  popeiy  and  arbitzaiy  taxa- 
tion. 403 ;  tJbe  epeaker  held  in  the  chair 
wbdle  they  are  voted,  404;  is  sent  to  the 
To  wer^after  the  parliament  had  been  diasolved 
in  1629,  ib. ;  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
jurisriiction  of  the  King's  Bench  in  matters 
committed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  409 ;  is 
recommitted  to  the  Tower  in  Marcn,  1629, 
and  dies  on  November  27, 1632,  ib. ;  his  em- 
ployments while  imprisoned,  410:  the  judg- 
ment against  him  reversed  after  tne  Bestora- 
tion,  ib. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward  IV.,  takes  sanctuary 
in  Westminster  with  her  second  son  the  duke 


of  Tork,  iL  178;  the  duke  of  York  takeo 
from  under  her  oare  to  join  his  brother  in  the 
Tower,  184 ;  submits  to  Bichard  and  leaves 
the  sanctuary,  202 ;  alleged  haiah  treatment 
of,  by  Henry  VII.  and  confinement  in  the 
nunnery  of  Bennondsey,  214 ;  dies  in  1482| 
231 
Elizabeth,  queen,  bom  Sept  7, 1583,  iL  849 ; 
interview  of,  with  Edward  after  Henry's 
death,  iiL  2 ;  is  courted  by  lord  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, who  is  executed  for  treason,  16  \  joins 
Mary  in  her  progress  to  London,  54 ;  is  pre- 
sent at  the  coronation  of  Marv,  57 ;  is  sent  for 
from  Ashbridge  to  court  by  Mary,  68;  acouaed 
of  a  conspiracy  with  Courtenav,  earl  of  De- 
vonshire, and  committed  to  tne  Tower,  69 ; 
letter  of^  to  Mary,  70;  is  removed  to  Wood- 
stock, 71 ;  suspected  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Dudley  oonsniraoy,  in  1556,  98 ;  letter  of,  to 
Mary,  99 ;  declines  a  marriage  widi  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  101 ;  the  Spanish  amhassadox^s  ae- 
oount  of  her  character,  105 ;  soooeeds  to  the 
crown  on  Nov.  17, 1558, 107 ;  refuses  to  at- 
tend mass  on  Christmas  Day,  108 ;  the  par- 
liament press  her  to  marry,  and  ahe  replies, 
109;  coronation  and  popularity  otf  110; 
Mary's  statutes  in  favour  of  popery  r^ealed, 
113;  moderation  of  her  proceedinn,  114; 
peace  concluded  witii  France,  115 ;  oeeomet 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  refonned  reU- 
|ioii,  116 ;  lends  assistance  seoretly  to  the  Re- 
formers of  Scotland,  119;  sends  an  army  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
in  Scotland,  120;  concludes  a  peace  with 
Scotland,  in  which  ahe  provides  for  the  safety 
of  the  Beformers,  121 ;  sends  aa  ambassador 
to  condole  with  Maiy  on  the  death  of  FFKods 
n.,  123 ;  policy  of,  towards  Maiy,  124;  re- 
vises her  a  safe-conduet  for  her  letoxn  from 
France  to  Scotland,  ib,;  increaMd  public 
spirit  of  the  people  under,  129;  reatoares  the 
coin  to  its  standard  purity,  130 ;  proceaaiona 
of,  131 ;  sends  aid  to  the  French  protestants, 
in  1563, 132 ;  act  ajninst  papisti  passed,  re- 
quiring the  oath  of  supremacy  to  be  taken, 
fl^.;  Edmund  and  Arthur  Pole  convicted  of 
conspiracy,  and  impxisoned  for  life,  133  ;  Act 
against  *^fbnd  and  fantastical  prophedea," 
ib,;  continued  refusal  of,  to  declare  Maxyof 
Scotland  her  successor.  134  $t  ssq, ;  recom- 
mends lord  Bobert  Dudley  to  queen  Mary  aa  a 
husband,  ib.;  refuses  to  oonsent  to  her  mar- 
riage with  Damley,  135 ;  secretly  aids  Mur- 
ray and  the  reforming  nohles  in  their  revolt 
against  Mary,  138 ;  becomes  godmother  to  the 
infifmt  James  of  Scotland.  143 ;  interferes  to 
procure  an  impartial  trial  of  Bothwell,  147 ; 
remonstntes  with  the  Scottish  nobles  against 
the  imprisonment  of  Mary,  151  j  and  more 
strongly  against  her  extorted  abdication,  152; 
embarrassment  of  the  government  of,  on 
Mary's  taking  refuge  in  Imgland,  156 ;  ques- 
tion as  to  the  justice  of  detaining  Mary  as  a 
prisoner,  157 ;  refuses  to  see  Mary  during  the 
conference  appointed  to  hear  the  chfo^ea 
against  her,  loS :  anxiety  of,  for  the  safe  cus- 
tody of  Mary,  160:  commits  the  duke  of  Nor^ 
folk  to  the  Tower  for  contracting  to  marry  the 
queen  of  Scots,  161;  insuzreotion  in  the 
North  in  favour  of  the  Boman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, ib. ;  touching  story  of  lady  Catherine 
Grey,  162;  incorrectness  of  the  statement 
that  she  died  in  the  Tower,  163 ;  intrigues  of 
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WyiBp  of  8|Miii,  nd  fho  Bomsn  Cttholios 
againit,  168 :  the  earls  of  Weitmorland  end 
iforthnmberland  head  a  Roman  Catholic  in- 
«niTeotion  in  the  north,  169 ;  supprcised  by 
the  earl  of  Suaiez,  ib. ;  papal  bull  of  ezcom- 
mnnication  againit  her,  170;  new  statute 
against  papists,  171 ;  she  is  urged  to  proceed 
«riminallY  asainst  Mary,  ib- ;  trial  of  the 
4ake  of  Norfolk  on  the  disooTerr  of  a  fresh 
intrigue,  173;  reluotance  of  Elizabeth  to 
«rder  hia  ezeeutioo,  174 ;  masiaore  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's. 175;  eoodoot  of  Elizabeth  on 
noeiTing  the  newt.  176 ;  inseeurity  felt  b^, 
m  OQOseqpenee  of  tne  continued  intrirties  in 
fsTour  of  Maxy,  177*  178 ;  nlots  of  we  Je- 
•nits  in  Bngland  against,  180;  Campion  and 
otiiers  ezeented,  ib.\  incrsased  severities 
Miinst  the  papists,  181 :  affords  assistance  to 
the  Protestants  in  tiie  Netherlands,  id. ;  de- 
clines the  sorereignty  of  them  offered  to  her, 
181,  182 ;  represigis  the  ambitious  views  of 
Leicester,  183:  naval  successes  of  Drake,  in 
1585,  185^  Waldngham's  announcement  of 
newoonsmiaeies,  M.;  eonvietionand  execu- 
tion of  rarry,  186 ;  Babington's  conspiracy. 
187 ;  trial  ox  the  conspixuton,  188 ;  alleged 
MrtidpatioQ  of  Mary  in  the  plot,  189;  Mary 
Is  transferred  to  Fotheringay,  190 ;  letter  of 
SUzabeth  to  James  YI.,  191 ;  association  for 
lier  proteotion,  194 ;  statute  for  the  protection 
«f  the  queen's  person,  ib, ;  issues  a  commission 
ibr  the  trial  of  Mary  under  this  statute,  ib, ; 
jndcment  is  pronounced  against  Mary,  197 ; 
paruamsDt  urges  tho  execution  of  the  sen- 
Inoo,  and  the  Q;ne«i'a  reply,  199 ;  continued 
iMsitation  of,  200:  signs  the  warrant  for 
ICary'a  txeeution,  w, ;  mterview  of,  with  Da- 
Tiaon,  tft.;  endeavours  to  exonerate  herself 
from  tho  charge  of  having  caused  Mary's 
deathjJSOS ;  slight  grounds  for  the  justifica- 
tion, 204 ;  examination  of  the  charge,  in  Da- 
vison's statemenL  that  she  desired  that  Mary 
mx^t  be  vrivate^  assassinated,  205  0i  aq, ; 
thxeatenea  invasion  of  England  by  Spain, 
214 :  suspicions  of^  that  James  of  Scotland  in- 
tended to  aid  Spam,  216 ;  fresh  preparations 
nade  by  Philip,  217 ;  an  army  assembled  at 
!nibuiy,  219 ;  measures  taken  for  the  defence 
of  the  ooost  221 ;  speech  of,  to  the  army  at 
TSlbury,  222 ;  loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
on  the  threatened  invasion  by  Spain,  223; 
libels  vublished  alnroad  against  the  queen, 
224;  the  Armada  is  sent  forth,  225 :  its  force, 
226 ;  the  I^Hsh  fleet  at  Plymouth,  and  its 
force,  227 ;  superiority  of  the  mariners,  ib, ; 
Botioo  of  tho  edmmanders,  228;  the  fleet 
Isoves  Plymouth  on  Julv  19,  1588.  to  en- 
counter tAS  Armada,  ib, ;  the  suocessuil  fight 
SI  Chnm^  230 ;  tactics  of  die  English  fleet, 
1 :  several  actions  off  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
on  July  25,  232;  the  Armada  attacked  by 
Bngliah  flre-ships  in  Calais-roads,  233 ;  the 
last  great  flght,  on  July  29,  234 :  flight  of  the 
oeattered  Armada  to  the  north,  235 ;  destruc- 
tivo  IcMses  of  tho  Armada  in  action  and  in  its 
flight,  236 ;  triumphal  procession  of  the  queen 
to  Bt  Paul'a,  237 ;  expedition  sent  to  Por- 
tngal  to  assist  Don  Antonio,  238 ;  Vigo  taken 
•iia  burnt,  239 ;  energy  of  the  i^eople  shown 
by  their  volunteering  against  Philip,  by  their 
dxsooveriM,  and  in  their  literature,  239,  240  ; 
religious  sects  in  the  second  half  of  her  reign, 
241  ;  progiess  of  the  Nonconformists,  242, 


248  ;  eflbrta  of  axuhbishop  IHiitgift  to  repress 
Puritanism,  244;  statutes  agamst  non-con- 
lorminff  protectants  and  popish  recusants,  in 
1593,  tb,\  sends  an  expedition  to  aid  Henry 
IV.  and  the  Protestants  of  France,  260 ;  in- 
dications of  a  contest  with  parliament  for 
prerogative  against  privilege,  261 ;  contests 
between  the  C^wn  and  Commons,  262 ;  Mo- 
rice  sent  to  prison  for  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  263;  extenuations  of  Eliza- 
beth's conduct,  ib, ;  attempt  of  Philip  to 
procure  her  to  be  poisoned,  264 ;  expeditions 
against  the  West  Indies  and  against  Cadiz, 
265 ;  statute  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
in  1597,  268;  statute  a^^ainst  vagabondage, 
269 ;  statute  for  rogulating  wa^es,  271 ;  sta- 
tute against  Egyptians,  or  gipsies,  272 ;  sta- 
tutes against  the  increase  of  DuUdings  in  Lon- 
don. 275;  death  of  Burleigh,  278;  and  of 
Philip,  279 ;  continued  war  with  Spain,  t^. ; 
state  of  Ireland,  280  s<  m^.  ;  Elisabeth  auar- 
rels  with  Essex,  and  appomts  him  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of 
Tyrone,  282;  he  fails,  and  returns  to  Eng* 
land,  283;  interriew  of,  with  Essex,  283, 
284 ;  her  expoeition  of  her  method  of  retaining 
the  affection  of  the  people,  285;  commits 
Essex  to  **  free  eustodjr,"  %b. ;  Essex  attempts 
an  insurrection,  287 ;  it  fails,  and  he  surren- 
ders, 288 ;  is  tried  with  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, ib, :  and  is  executed,  on  Feb.  25, 
1601,  290 ;  tne  Commons  remonstrate  against 
monopolies,  292 ;  and  she  promises  to  abate 
them,  293 ;  she  dies,  March  24,  1608,  294; 
note  on  Essex's  ring.  295,  296 

Elizabeth,  daughter  oi  James  I.,  married  to  tho 
elector  palatine  in  1613,  iii.  362;  her  hus- 
band chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  377 ;  the  palatixute  invaded 
by  the  Catholic  powets,  ib. ;  tardy  and  useless 
assistance  afforued  by  James,  ib. ;  the  elector 
defeated  at  Prague,  and  expelled  from  tiie 
palatinate,  378 

Elizabeth,  princess,  accompanies  Louis  in  his 
flight  from  Paris,  1791,  vi  200-202;  ruiUo- 
tined,  1794,  vu.  298 

Elizabeth,  czarina  of  Russia,  joins  the  eoalition 
against  Prussia,  vL  215 ;  reigned,  1741-1762, 

Elkington,  Joseph,  discovers  the  system  of 
under  drainage,  vii.  26 

Ellenborough,  lord ;  lord  chief  justice,  vii.  463 ; 
determines  to  preside  in  oouit,  and  to  convict 
W.  Hone,  viii.  88 ;  lus  harshness  and  perse- 
cution of  the  prisoner,  who  obtains  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty,  ib, ;  presides  over  another  trial 
with  the  same  result,  89 ;  conduct  after  Uio 
trial ;  contemplates  resigning  his  office,  90 ; 
president  of  tne  Board  of  Control,  354 ;  go- 
vernor-general of  India,  459 ;  his  proclaina- 
tions  to  the  people  of  India,  460,  46l ;  makes 
war  on  the  Mahrattas ;  recidled  by  the  East 
India  Company,  511 

Elleamere,  lord,  denies  that  Wellington  was 
surprised  at  Waterloo,  viii.  28,  29 

Elliott,  captain,  superintendent  at  Canton ;  his 
proceedmgs ;  blockades  Canton ;  his  arrival 
at  the  Factory  described,  viii.  4^ :  his  fritilo 
attempts  at  negotiation,  447 ;  settles  the  diffi- 
culties, 448 

Elliot,  general,  governor  of  Gibraltar ;  his  de- 
fenoe  of  the  fort,  1782,  vi.  451, 453, 454 

Elliott,  Mrs.,  quotation  from,  on  the  ssecution 
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of  Louif  XYI.,  Tii.  251,  252 ;  anecdote  by,  of 
the  French  feeling  towards  fox  and  Pitt,  270 

£lphinstone,  major-general,  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Bntish  army  in  Cabul,  viii.  463 : 
his  conference  with  Akbar  Khun,  467 ;  died 
April  23,  1842, 469 

Emaun-Qhur,  Napier's  march  toy  and  destruo- 
tionof,Tiii.  608,  609 

Emigration,  extent  of,  1816-1862,  viii.  409 

Emmanuel  College  chapel,  Cambridge,  built  by 
Wren,  v.  464 

Emmett,  Eobert,  heads  an  insurrection  in  Dub- 
lin, July  23, 1803,  yii.  426;  trial  and  execution 
of,  427 

Empson,  air  Bichard  and  Edmund  Dudley,  mi- 
nisters of  Henry  VII.  in  his  extortions,  ii.  240, 
241 ;  convictea,  and  executed  for  extortion, 
on  the  accession  of  Henrr  Yin.,  268 

Enghien,  duo  d',  arrest  and  murder  of,  21  Mar., 
1804,  vii.  433 

Engraving,  state  of,  temp.  1760-83,  vii.  77; 
Strange  and  Woollett,  ib,\  mezzotint  en- 
graving and  engravers,  78  ;  Bovdell,  his 
large  business  in  engravings^  78, 79 ;  exten- 
sion of  the  public  taste  for,  viii.  166 ;  Sharp, 
and  other  une  engraven,  166,  167;  wood 
engraving  revived  oy  Bewick;  his  publica- 
tions; lithography  and  its  earliest  cultivators, 

167 

Enuiskillen,  the  Irish  Protestants  take  refuge 
in,  1689,  V.  82;  threatened  siege  of,  86 

Episcopalian  clergy,  of  Scotland,  not  well  fa- 
voured towards  the  Test  Act,  v.  86 ;  hatred  of 
the  Scotch  to  the,  87 

Episcopalians,  their  strength  in  Scotland,  v. 
130 

Ei-asmns's  account  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Walsing- 
ham  and  Canterbury,  li.  246 ;  remarks  of,  on 
the  ill  condition  of  the  houses,  and  the  in- 
attention to  diet  in  Eneland,  264;  his  com- 
pliment to  the  spirit  of  me  people^  ib. 

Errole,  Benaldo,  duke  of  Modensj  vii.  326 ;  buys 
Bonaparte  off  his  territories,  327 

Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover.  See  Cumberland. 

Erakine.    See  Mar,  carl  of. 

Erskine,  Thomas,  lord,  defends  lord  George 
Gordon,  1781,  vi.  410;  his  maiden  speech, 
1783;  advocates  Fox's  India  bill,  vii.  138; 
defends  Paine,  1792,  248 :  opposes  the  Trai- 
torous Correspondence  bill,  2o7  *,  counsel  for 
Thoma^  Hardy,  301 ;  his  reply  to  the  attor- 
ney-general's charge,  302;  defends  Tooke  and 
Thelwall,  303 ;  passage  fh>m  his  speech  for 
Hardy,    304;     lord   chancellor,    1806,   464, 

577 

Espremenil  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  oppo- 
sing the  cstabli^iment  of  "  La  Cour  Pleni&re,' ' 
vii.  163 

E&^ayists;  the  "Tatler,"  commenced  by  Richard 
Steele,  1709,  v.  402 ;  its  aim ;  it  becomes  the 
substitute  of  the  old  newspapers,  403 ;  influ- 
ence and  objects  of  the,  406 ;  their  endeavours 
in  diffusing  knowledge,  407, 408 ;  they  direct 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  our  old  English 
ballads,  and  our  standard  poets,  408, 409;  and 
create  a  general  taste  for  reading,  413 ;  their 
description  of  the  prude  and  the  coquette,  423; 
of  puppet  shows  and  the  masquerade,  424, 426; 
their  reprobation  of  drinking  in  excess,  426 ; 
of  giving  luxurious  dinners,  and  of  duelling, 
427 ;  the  **  Kambler,"  commenced  by  John- 
son, 1750;  the  *'  Idler,"  1768  ;  the  *'  Adven- 
turer," issued  1752;  tHe  "World,"  1753;  and 


the  <<  C<nmoii8ear,"  1754;  Moore  and  Qaoi- 
brid^ ;  Colman  and  Thornton,  vii  89 

Essequibo  retaken  by  the  French,  vL  434 

Essex,  London  supply  of  food  from,  viL  8 ;  ex- 
tinction of  saffron  cultivation  in,  9 

Essex,  Bobert  Devereux,  earl  o^  aocompaxuuM 
Drake  in  the  expedition  to  attack  Spam,  iiu 
239 ;  early  career  of,  260 ;  eommanda  the  ex- 
pedition sent  to  aid  Henry  lY.^  ib, ;  defeat* 
the  attempt  of  Philip  to  poison  Elizabeth,  264, 
266 ;  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  attack  Spain,  266  ;  takes  and 
Dums  Cadiz,  in  1696,  z66 ;  oommanda  another 
expedition  with  Baleigh.  with  whom  he  dis- 
agrees, t^. ;  quarrels  witn  the  queen,  and  !» 
then  M)pointod  lord-lieutenant  oi  Ireland,  in 
1699,  282 ;  fails  to  supmress  ttke  rebellion  of 
Tyrone,  and  returns  to  Enjrian^  283 ;  inter- 
view of,  with  the  queen,  2&i ;  is  committed 
to  'free  custody,'  286 ;  schemes  ol^  in  fkvoor 
of  James,  286 ;  attempts  to  raise  an  insuireo- 
tion,  287 ;  it  fails,  and  he  surrenders,  288 ; 
trial  of,  with  his  aeoomplioe  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, t^. ;  conduct  of  Bacon,  289 ;  the 
execution  of  Essex,  on  Feb.  26,  1601,  290; 
note  on  the  story  of  the  ring,  296^  296 

Essex,  Bobert  Devereux,  earlof^  divorced  from 
his  wife,  iii.  361 ;  proclaimed  a  traitor  by 
Charles  I.  as  captain-general  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  483;  marches  from  London 
andnst  the  king  on  Sept.  9,  1642,  4^  at 
Northampton,  iv.  2 ;  moves  his  army  to  Wor- 
cester, and  is  defeated  by  Biq>ert.  8 ;  engages 
the  royal  forces  at  Edgehill,  ana  marches  to 
London,  7;  indecision  of,  10;  Beading  sur- 
renders to,  16 ;  relieves  Gloucester,  22 ;  sur- 
prises Cirencester,  ib.;  engages  the  royal 
forces  at  Kewbuiy,  23 ;  blockades  Oxford,  33 ; 
disagreements  between  Waller  and,  34 :  be- 
sieges Exeter,  ib, ;  sad  condition  of^  in  Com- 
waU,  36 ;  he  leaves  his  troops,  and  his  army 
is  dispersed,  37 ;  meeting  at  tlie  house  oi^  ib. ; 
death  of,  Sept.  16, 1647,  66 ;  medal  struck  in 
honour  of,  t^. 

Essling.    See  Aspem. 

Ethelbald,  rava^s  in  England  by  the  Danes 
during  the  reign  of,  i.  79 ;  aids  his  father  in 
a  battle  against  the  Danes  in  860,  80 ;  had 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  from  his 
father  during  his  lifetime,  86 ;  death  of,  ib. 

Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  power  and  dominions 
of,  i.  66  ;  receives  the  Christian  missionary 
Augustin,  67;  is  converted,  68;  account  of 
the  code  of  laws  published  by,  69,  70 ;  death 
of,  A.D.  616,  69 

Ethelbert,  succeeds  Ethelwulf,  as  king  of  EenL 
i.  85  ;  and  his  brother  Ethelbald,  as  king  of 
Wessex,  in  860,  t^. ;  dies,  866,  94 

Ethelfleda,  daughter  of  Alfred,  energetic  cha- 
racter, military  successes,  and  death  of^  i. 
122 

Ethohred,  succeeds  Ethelbert,  966,  i.  94 ;  death 
of,  100 

Ethelred  the  Unready,  accession  of  in  978,  i.  149; 
crowned  and  cur^  by  Dunstan,  149,  160; 
attacked  by  the  Danes,  under  Sweyn,  in  980; 
and  following  years,  161  ;  pays  tribute  to 
them  first  in  991,  ib. ;  continued  in  succeed- 
ing attacks,  162 ;  massacre  of  the  Danes  by 
order  of,  in  1002,  163 ;  is  again  attacked  by 
Sweyn,  and  England  is  ravaged,  ib. ;  Canter- 
bury burnt  b^  the  Danes,  164;  attacked  again 
by  Swevn.  king  of  Denmark,  who  proclaims 
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bimself  king  of  England,  155;  retires  to 
NormacdVi  ib. ;  recalled  to  England,  ib, 
death  of,  in  1016,  id. 

Bthelwulf,  rava^  in  England  by  the  Danes 
during  the  rcign  of,  i.  79:  journey  of,  to 
Borne,  82 ;  death  of  in  858.  83 

Eugene,  prince,  commands  the  Austrian  army, 
1701,  y.  2d0;  becomes  a  confidant  of  Mari- 
boroogh's,  y.  277;  sent  to  coyer  the  Bhine 
in  the  campaign  of  1704,  ib. ;  announces  the 
moyemonts  of  the  Gallo'Bayarian  army  to 
ICarlborouffh,  280;  haying  united  his  force 
with  Marlborough's,  they  resolye  to  give  the 
enemy  battle,  281;  marches  a^tdnst  them, 
Ang.  13,  and  takes  up  his  position  on  the 
xurht,  in  front  of  the  elector,  with  difficulty, 
2d1  ;  his  attacks  upon  whom  meet  with  but 
•Ugnt  success,  283 ;  his  troops  are  mistaken 
far  those  of  the  enemy,  284 ;  joins  the  duke 
of  Sayoy's  forces ;  defeats  ike  French,  and 
driyes  tnem  out  of  Italy,  1706,  300:  plans 
ivith  Marlborough  an  attack  upon  France; 
crosses  the  Alps  and  the  Var,  and  sets  down 
before  Toulon,  July  25,  1707,  332;  joins 
Marlborough,  336  ;  directs  the  siege  of  Lille. 
1708*  340  ;  encamps  with  Marlborough  ana 
100,000  men  before  Lille,  June  21,  1709; 
Toumay  surrenders,  343:  aids  in  inyesting 
Bouay,  1710,  362 ;  yisits  London,  391 ;  con- 
ducts the  campaign  of  1712,  in  co-operation 
with  the  duke  of  Ormond:  opens  the  siege  of 
Qnesnoy:  it  surrenders,  July  4,  392;  he  is 
deaertea  oy  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  defeated 
by  Yillars  at  Denain,  July  24,  393;  defeats 
ua  Turks  at  Peterwaradin,  1717,  yi.  32 ;  con- 
ducts the  war  against  marshal  Berwick,  1734, 
71 ;  died  1736,  i&. 

Eyamsy  sir  De  Locy^  commands  the  British 
Legion  in  Spain,  yiii.  373 

Eyelyn,  John,  his  uncertainty  ajs  to  James  JI/s 
whereabouts,  y.  79;  his  grumble  at  Dun- 
eombe,  113 ;  his  house  at  Sayes  Court  is  hired 
by  William  for  Peter  the  Great,  1698,  211 ; 
notes  on  Wren,  and  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Paul's,  4i9 ;  introduces  Gibbons  into  notice, 
460 

Syertaen,  Dutch  admiral,  enga^d  in  the  defeat 
off  Beachy  Head,  1690,  y.  Ill 

Eyediiun,  battle  of,  Aug.  4, 1265,  i.  376 

Ewart  introduces  the  Counsel  for  Prisoners'  bill 
twice,  yiii.  370 

Szcise  scheme,  by  Walpole ;  he  foils  in  passing 
the  bill  embodying  this  scheme,  1733,  yL  69, 

Exoommnnication,  small  effect  of,  on  the  people, 
Ump,  John,  i.  339.  340 

Ezmouth,  lord,  concludes  a  treaty  with  Algiers ; 
an  outrage  haying  been  committed  on  the 
Irtish,  ne  is  sent  out  with  an  expedition, 
yiiL  48 ;  his  offered  terms  not  being  answered, 
48,  49 :  he  fighU  the  battle  of  Algiers,  Aug. 
27t  1816,  49,  50 ;  and  on  the  following  mom. 
ing  the  Dey  accepts  the  terms  originally 
offered,  50 

Eyku,  batUe  of,  Feb.  9,  1807,  yii.  481,  482 

Faxbfax,  sir  Thomas,  presents  the  people's 
petition  to  Charles  I.  at  York,  ilL  48i2;  dis- 
putes the  supremacy  of  the  north  with  lord 
Newcastle,  iv.  15 ;  commands  one  of  the  par- 
liamentarian armies,  33;  besieges  Latnom 
house,  35 ;   nominated  general,  38 ;   urges 


that  Cromwell  should  be  chief  commander  of 
the  horse,  41:  takes  an  actiye  part  in  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  42,  &e. ;  letter  from  Crom- 
well to,  47 ;  Bristol  inyested  by  him  and 
Cromwell,  io. :  adyances  upon  Oxford,  57 ; 
which  surrenaers  to  him,  64 ;  secures  the 
Bodleian  library  from  .spoliation,  ib, ;  influ- 
ence of,  in  the  army,  not  so  ^rott  as  that  of 
Cromwell's,  68 ;  allows  the  king  to  haye  an 
intenriew  with  his  children,  75 ;  adyances 
upon  London,  77  ;  It  submits,  78 ;  marohes 
through  London  in  triumoh,  79;  he  and 
Cromwell  put  down  the  Leyellers  in  the 
army,  86 ;  fights  the  insurgents  at  Maidstone, 
and  quells  the  insurrection^  93 ;  inyests  Lon- 
don, which  surrenders  to  him,  ib. ;  orders  sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  sir  George  Lisle  to  be  shot, 
ib, ;  his  lady's  conduct  at  the  tri^  of  Charles 
I.,  109;  suppresses  the  Leyellers  in  the  arm  v, 
118;  unwilling  to  inyade  the  Scots,  13'i; 
resigns  his  office  of  general,  ib. 

Falcai,  peace  of,  July  2, 1711,  y.  389 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  Jan.  17,  1746,  yi.  161,  162 

Falkland,  Lucius  Cary^ord,  charges  of,  against 
the  lord  chancellor  Finch,  iii.  442 ;  becomes 
secretary  of  state,  in  1641,  469;  his  tole- 
rance and  moderation  the  cause  of  his  quit- 
ting the  parliamentary  party,  473  ;  pnnco 
Bupert  refuses  to  take  directions  through,  iv. 
3 :  death  of.  at  battle  of  Newbury,  Sept.  20, 
lo43,  24 ;  cnaracter  of,  and  conduct  at  battle 
of  Newbury,  ib. 

Falkland  Islands,  yicissitudes  of  the,  yL  323 

Family  Compact,  treaty  known  as  the,  Aug.  15, 
1761,  yi.  251,  467 

Famine  in  England,  and  terrible  effects  of  in 
1258,  i.  371 

Fancourt,  colonel,  slain,  1806,  in  attempting  to 
saye  his  men  from  mutinied  sepoys,  yii.  462 

Famham,  a  great  proyincial  com  market  for- 
merly, y.  32 

Fastol/,  sir  John,  wins  the  battle  of  Herrings, 
iL  83;  deffradod  from  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
for  cowardice  at  the  battle  of  Patay,  88 

Feamey,  William,  his  share  in  capturing  the 
San  Josef,  1797,  yii.  337 

Federation  f£te  at  Paris,  July  14, 1790,  yii.  188, 
189 

Females,  political  zeal  of,  first  half  of  18th 
centur}',  y.  417,  418;  emploptients  and  dress 
of,  418,  419 ;  estimate  of  their  character,  419, 
420 

Fens,  drainage  of  the  Lincolnshire,  y.  21,  22 ; 
yiL  14, 15 

Fenwick,  sir  John,  implicated  by  Goodman  in 
the  Invasion  plot,  1696,  y.  196^  there  being 
deficient  legal  evidence  to  convict  him,  he  i« 
attainted  and  executed,  Jan.  28, 1697,  197 

Fcrand,  a  deputy  in  the  French  Convention; 
murdered,  1795,  yii.  321 

Ferdinand  of  Castile  marries  his  daughter  Ca- 
therine to  prince  Arthur,  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  YII.,  it  235 ;  uses  the  English  army 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  ownplans^  264 ; 
concludes  a  truce  with  France,  2o7 ;  dies  iu 
1516,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Charles  V,,  275 

Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  See  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  of  Naples. 

Ferdinand  III.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany;  recog- 
nises the  French  republic,  vii.  326 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  1759-1806,  vi.  466 ;  viL 
575;  fliea  to  Palermo,  1799,  ylL  382;  1806, 


473;  rttuunds  the  throne,  1815;  in  ISIS  he 
nstumed  the  title  ot  Ferdiiuind  I.  of  the  Two 
Sicilim,  aucceedcd  bj  Frtmcii  ia  182fi,  676 

Fecdinuid  TIL  of  Spain,  aoliciU  Hapolson'* 
piDtrctum,  1308,  tu.  197 ;  Chulet  IV.  abdi- 
cBtee  the  crown  ia  &Tour  of,  M*r,  19,  498  ■. 
falls  into  Napoleon's  power,  ti. ;  proolaintcd 
kins  of  Bpain,  1808 ;  wu  deoland  kgaiutt 
Fnnce,  499 ;  noogniied  b  j  Mapoleon  m  king 
of  Spain,  ISU,  SS»,  S74 ;  Teleaied  bv  the 
Frenuh,  1823,  TuL  186;  died  1833,  268, 
873 

Perdin^d,  Don,  dule  ofFanni,Tii.  320;  bayl 
Napoleon  off  hie  temtoriea,  327 

FerKuson,  hie  murch  on  Eoligimo  hindered,  Tii. 
602,503 

Ferazoehah,  battle  at.  Dee.  21  and  22,  1845, 
Tiii.  644,  545 

Fersen,  count  de,  eidi  in  contiiTing  Louii'i 
fliflit  from  Paris,  1791,  vu.  2O0,  201 

feudal  lystem  introducod  into  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  i.  214 ;  siaotiom  im- 
poud  through  it  by  WiUlan],  215 ;  lubMitu- 
tion  of  rent  and  wagei  (or  feudal  ■errioet,  ii. 
108:  death  »tnigglB  of,  Imp.  Henry  YI.  129 

Feudality,  tiansitioa  itate  of,  (me.  £d>.  III. 
i.  443  ;  deecription  of,  u  given  by  Froiuut, 
449  ;  military  ipirit  fostered  by,  ii. 

Feudal  rights  aboliehed  in  Franoe,  1789,  tIL 
178 

Feuillane,  a  French  political  party,  twiea  ob- 
liing  the  ad  minis tiatian  of  affaira,  1792,  vii. 
217,  218,  220 

Fielding,  Uenr}',  produce)  his  "Fesquln," 
1737,  Ti.  90;  hiaf'lDquiryintotheCfluaeiiot 
the  late  lucrcoso  of  Uobbera,"  1750 ;  place* 
of  entertainment ;  drunl[enness,191 ;  gaming 
unoHg  the  Tulgar ;  bii  aecoont  of  the  lUte  of 
London,   192;   hia  "Adventures  of  Joseph 


of  contemporar]-  manners  by,  91-94, 107, 113. 
114,  120 

Ficsclii.    See  Louis  Philippe,  TiiL  374 

Fire  of  London.     See  LondoD. 

Firmin,  hie  scheme  for  employing  the  poori  his 
religious  tenets ;  his  death  puis  a  stop  to  the 
printing  of  Soeiuian  books,  v.  205 

Fiaher,  John,  bishan  of  RochcBter,  is  acouiod  of 
participation  in  tae  treason  of  the  Holy  Maid 
of  Kent,  ii.  354;  is  eenC  to  the  Tower  for 
refusing  to  swear  to  the  illegality  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catherine,  366 ;  is 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed,  362-384 

Fisher,  captain,  communicates  to  Portland  a 
design  against  Wiiliam'a  life,  r.  189 

PiUgerald,  lord  Edward,  brother  of  the  duke  of 
Leinster,  rii.  363;  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Directory ;  on  the  arreit  of  the  other  mem- 
bcn  he  conceals  himself;  his  house  sur- 
rounded by  the  military  ;  he  reaisls,  kills  the 
ningiatrale,  and  is  bimselt  shot,  S64;  died 
June  6, 1798,  U. 

Fitiferald.  captain  Robert,  bStm  Dublin  from 
bcins  plundered  and  burnt,  1690,  T.  114 

Fitzgerald,  Vescv,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Yiii.  2:<4;  Influence  among  the  Clare 
Uoman  Catholics,  23.^ 

Fitzhnrris,  lord,  description  of  Pitt's  feelings 
on  lord  Melnlla  being  ccnaured  bv  parlianicn  t, 
18a5,TU.4.1S 


FiUhsrbert,  Mrs.,  marriss  Uu  PHdco  of  Wale* 
(Qeo^  IT.},  Deo.  21, 1787,  riL  152 

Flti-Osbert,  or  Villiim  with  the  Lon(  Beard, 

ccmpLains  to  Eichard  I.  in  1106,  of  — ■* 

mptiona  and  opprestions,  taiaea  an 
is  subbed  and  hanged,  L  320,  321 


year,  jtL  318,  382;  dis- 
missed hi)  loid  lieutenanity  of  tho  WcM 
Riding,  viii.  108 

Flaunao,  John,  tn  eminent  Kiu^lor,  nL  79^ 
80 ;  high  chanotar  of  his  deagna,  TJiL  14S 

Fleet  priion,  state  of  the,  1729,  1730,  tL  63, 
84 

Fleaaelles,  mayor  of  Paiia,  shot,  Inly  1789,  Tib 


in  eouatructiug  the  liaea  (2  Tonei  Tadna,  Ti 

524 
Fleurus,  battle  ot  1690,  t.  ISO ;  May  29,  IT94, 

TU. 312 
Fleiiry,  cardinal,  prime  miniatar  of  Louis  XV., 

Ti.  64 ;  his  ofeis  to  ths  English,  96 
Flitcroft,  architect  of  Wobum  House,  t.  458 
Flodden  Field,  battle  of,  on  Sept.  9, 1513,  ii.  271, 


272 

Florida  ceded  to  Spain,  17B2,  n.  468 ;  to  Great 
BriUin,  1763,  467 ;  to  the  United  StatM,  1820, 

Flushing,  fuihira  of  the  Dridsh  to  take,  1808, 
TiL  619,  520 

Foley,  captain,  commander  of  the  Ooliath  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  179S,  Tii.  366 ;  present  at 
the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  ISOl,  404 

Folly,  the  coffee-house  ;  its  riiiton.  T.  67,  68 


Fontenoy,  batUe  of,  Hay  II,  1746,  tL  113, 114 

Fonthill  erected  by  Wyatt,  Tiii.  14! 

Food,  supply  of  London  wi(h,19tb  centurr,  TiiL 
887-389 

Forbes,  Duncon,  lord  adrocate,  1736,  tL  83; 
conducts  the  inquiry  iato  the  Porteoiu  riots, 
ti. ;  proposed  the  enlistine  of  Scotch  lagi- 
meats,  IIG,  117 ;  UacDooud  informs  him  of 
Charles  Edward's  descent  npon  Scotland,  12); 
coneidei*  it  rash  and  desperate,  125 

Foreter  commands  the  English  in  the  Pntan- 


the  whole  a 


L  11; 


the  command  at 
[lisn  ground,  12, 13: 
enemy,  13,  14;  ' 


to  ootain  faTourable  terms  of  surrender,  14 ; 

escapes  from  Newgate,  21,  22 
Fort  Augustus  dsstroyed  by  the  Hif  hlanden,  n. 

165 
Fort  Dover  captured  by  the  British,  Feb.  ISlf, 


Foster,  John,  his  "  Essars,"  viii.  129 
Fouoh6,   bis    share    in'llio  ejiecuUon   of   the 
Lyonneae,  1793,  vii.  236,  236;  assist)  Bona- 
parte's intrigues,  3S3 
Foulon,  intrndant  of  marine,  vii.  170 ;  murdered 
by  the  mob,  175;  La  Fayette  attempt*  to  eav* 
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Foundling  Hospital  establiahed  by  captain 
Conun ;  it  promotes,  instead  of  repressing^ 
the  fjeut  social  eyii,  vii.  118, 119 

Vourbin,  admiral,  commands  the  fleet  conrey- 
ing  the  pretender  James  and  his  force  to 
Scotland ;  he  fails  in  making  a  landing  and 
letums  to  Dunkiric,  1708,  v.  335 

ToKf  Charles  James,  his  first  speech  in  parlia- 
ment, 1769,  ri.  293 ;  indignation  of,  at  govern- 
ment's conduct  towards  Burgoyne.  382,  383 ; 
leader  of  his  party ;  character,  ia2 ;  strong 
language  used  by,  in  moring  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  king's  address ;  motion  lost,  433 ; 
■ecretary  of  state.  1782,  436 ;  his  resolution 
to  carry  Burke's  Economical  Iteform  bill,  439, 
440 :  mores  the  repeal  of  the  statute  assert- 
ing Ireland's  dependence,  447;  has  diffbrences 
with  Shelbume  in   the   negotiations   with 
Franklin  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  450 ;  resigns 
hia  secretaryship,  ib, ;  mistake  of,  451 ;  com- 
mencement of  tno  party  conflict  between  Pitt 
and,  459;  secretary  of*^  state,  1782,  469;  ex- 
eeases  in  gambling,  and  remarkable  elasticity 
W  mind,  yii.  105;  coalesces  with  lord  North, 
appointed  secretary  of  state^  135 ;  re-elected 
tor  Westminster ;  unpopularity,  ih. ;  his  India 
bill;  proposes  to  govern  India  by  a  board, 
137 ;  Dili  carried  in  the  Commons,  138 ;  re- 
jected by  the  Lords,  138, 139;  the  king  orders 
Aim  to  give  up  his  office,  139;  contests  the 
■eat  for  Westminster;    enthusiasm    of  the 
duchess  of  Devonshire  in  his  cause ;  fails,  but 
takes  his  seat  as  a  Scotch  representative,  144 ; 
considers  France  England's  natural  foe,  149 ; 
denies  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  married 
liri.  Fitzherbert.  152 ;  renounces  the  prince's 
acquaintance  on  nearing  that  such  rcall^r  was 
the  case,  153;  supports  the  prince's  claim  to 
the  regency,  t^. ;  in  raptures  on  hearing  of 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  183 ;  opposes  the  army 
estimates,  186;   disputes  with  Burke,   186, 
187 ;  proposes  the  aoolition  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  acts,  187 ;  difl!crs  with  Burke 
in  his  opinion  on  the  new  constitution  of 
France,  193,  194 ;  which  results  in  a  breach 
of  frienddiip,  194 ;  emotion  evinced  by,  t^. ; 
fiftyonrs  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  212 ; 
hii  libel  bill ;  difficulty  of  passing  it  through 
the  Lords,  212,  213 ;  attempts  made  by  lord 
Loughborough  to  bring  about  a  coalition  be- 
tween Pitt  and,  213 ;  nis  opinion  of  the  Sep- 
tember massacres,  1792,  231 ;  joy  of,  at  tne 
Prussian  retreat,  236;  anxiety  for  Louis's 
Cute ;  proposes  that  the  national  sense  against 
his  execution  be  made  known  to  France,  243 ; 
Portland  and  other  whigs  separate  from  Fox, 
acd  join  Pitt's  party,  245;   opposes  Pitt's 
Indian  Declaratory  bill,  1788, 25/ ;  opposes  the 
policy  of  warring  with  France,  265.  266 ;  and 
the   Traitorous   Correspondence    oill,    267; 
popularity  of,  in  France,  270 ;  proposes  that 
peace  be  re-established  with  France,  276; 
defends  the  duke  of  York  and  blames  Pitt  for 
the  Dunkirk  failure,  1793,  283 ;  speech  of,  on 
the  stability  of  the  Jacobin  government  292 ; 
his  indignation  at  the  project  of  assimilating 
the  Engli^  and  Scottish  uws  on  sedition  and 
laaaing-making,299;  his  indignation  at  Pitt's 
coercive  measures;  dreads  the  approach  of 
absolutism,  324 ;  secedes  from  the  whi^  party, 
350 ;  again  appMrs  in  his  place  in  parliament, 
Jan.  1800,  390 ;  desires  peace,  418 ;  his  admi- 
latioii  of  ntfs  speech,  424;  the  king  refuses 


to  admit  him  to  his  counsels,  1804,  431; 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  aflRurs,  1806, 
464;  the  king  becomes  reconciled  to,  465; 
declining  health  of,  466 ;  died  Sept.  13,  1806, 
466,  470 :  his  last  speech  in  parliament,  468 ; 
fails  in  obtainingjpeace,  468,  470 ;  buried  with 
public  honours,  Oct.  10,  470;  rivalry  with 
Pitt,  471 

Fox.  Henry,  lord  Holland,  his  opinion  of  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  yi.  133 ;  married  the  duke 
of  Richmond's  daughter  clandestinely ;  op- 
t>oses  the  marriage  act  of  1753,  193 ;  New- 
castle offers  him  the  secretaryship  of  state 
with  the  lead  of  the  Commons ;  refuses  them, 
198,  199 ;  obtains  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  de- 
serting Pitt,  1754,  200 ;  favours  the  bringing 
over  foreign  troops  for  the  defence  of  this 
country,  212 ;  secretary  of  state ;  resigns  thia 
office,  Oct.  1756,  217 ;  created  lord  Holland, 
1763;  retires  fh>m  public  afiairs;  retaining 
his  office  of  paymaster,  261 

Fox,  commodore,  takes  40  French  ships,  1747, 
yi  179 

France,  rival  factions  of  the  Burgundians  and 
Armagnacs,  during  tho  reign  of  Charles  VI., 
ii.  51 ;  distress  occasioned  by,  67 ;  a  great 
cause  of  the  successes  of  Henry  V.,  ib. ;  the 
Armagnacs  massacred  and  expelled  from  Paris 
by  tho  mob  in  1418,  68;  duke  of  Burgundy 
murdered  at  Montereau,  71 ;  accession  of 
Charles  VII.  to  the  throne  in  1422,  77; 
Charles  VII.  is  conducted  to  Kheims  by  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  crowned  there  in  1430,  89 ;  in- 
vaded bj  Kdward  IV.  in  1475,  173 ;  treaty  of 
peace  with  England  agreed  to  at  Pioquiny, 
tb. 

Francis  I.  succeeds  to  tho  throne  of  France  in 
January  1515,  ii.  275 :  commences  war  against 
Charles  V.  and  takes  Milan,  ib. ;  meets 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  282-285 ;  is  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Pavia  in  1525,  301 ;  is  released  by  Charles 
V.  on  agreeing  to  very  severe  terms,  305; 
project  of,  fbr  invading  England  and  march- 
ing to  London,  444 ;  death  of,  in  1547,  iii.  4 

Francis  I.  of  Austria.  See  Francis  II.  of  Ger- 
many. 

Francis  IT.  of  Germany,  succeeds  Leopold  as 
king  of  Hungary,  17U2,  vii.  217 ;  rules  Lom- 
bardy,  326;  welcomes  the  Russians  into 
Moravia,  38i2^  joins  the  coalition  against 
France,  t^.  {  joins  his  arm^r  at  Austerlitz ; 
interview  witn  Napoleon ;  his  cessions  by  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  450 ;  emperor  of  Germany, 
1792-1806;  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  1806-183o, 
674'j  yiii.  268 

Francis,  John,  his  attempt  on  the  Queen's  life, 
1842,  yiii.  497 

Francis,  sir  Philip^  said  to  be  the  author  of 
Junius*  letters,  vi.  295 ;  reports  Uie  roeeches 
of  Mansfield  and  Chatham,  1770,  301 ;  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Calcutta  council ; 
opposes  Hastings;  brin^  charpies  of  cor- 
ruption against  mm,  vii.  126;  immoralities 
of;  assumes  the  governor-general's  newer  ou 
hearing  of  Hastings's  resignation,  127 ;  duels 
with  Hastings;  wounded;  resigns  office;  re- 
turns to  England,  130 ;  his  speech  on  our 
alliance  with  France,  149 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  printer  of  the  **  Crafts- 
man;  "  convicted  of  libel  for  writing  an 
article  therein,  1731,  vi.  67;  opposes  the 
passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  176o,  272;  recom- 
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on  the  Armada,  228;  takes  Brest  from  the 

Spaniards  in  15d4,  and  is  killed,  265 
Proissart,  sir  John,  picture  of  chivalry  by,  L 

449 
Froude.  Mr.^  view  of,  as  to  state  interference  in 

social  afiairs,  iL  15-18 
Fuenterabia  captured  by  the  French,  1719,  vi. 

37 
Fuentes,  count  de,  ordered  to  leave  London, 

1762,  vi.  254 
Fuentes  de  Onoro,  battle  of,  May  5, 1811,  vii. 

538 
Furniture  and  utensils^  notice  of  those  in  use 

in  the  15th  century,  iL  120 
Fuseli,  his  paintings,  viii.  151, 152 


Gaoe,  general,  supersedes  Hutchinson  as  go- 
vernor of  Massachusetts ;  appointed  the  co- 
lonial commander-in-chief,  i774.  vL  344; 
coldly  received  at  Boston;  fortifies  Boston 
isthmus^  ib. ;  orders  a  detachment  to  destroy 
the  military  stores  at  Concord,  348;  offers 
pardon  to  aU  on  certain  conditions,  excepting 
Hancock  and  8.  Adams,  355 ;  called  home,  360 

Gainsborough,  Thomas,  exhibits  at  the  Bioyal 
Academ)r,  1769,  vii.  71 ;  portrait  and  land- 
scape painter,  73;  his  merits  and  excellen- 
cies, 7o,  74 

Galgacus,  resistance  of.  to  the  invasion  of  Agri- 
cola,  i.  27 ;  doubtful  speech,  and  defeat  of, 
27,28 

Oaliasoniere,  admiral  La ;  engages  Byng,  1756, 
vL213 

Gait,  John,  died  1839 ;  his  novels,  viii.  467 

Gal  way,  lord ;  he  is  defeated  bv  the  French  and 
Spaniards  on  the  plains  of  Almanza,  v.  330 ; 
placed  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
give  an  account  of  his  proceedings  in  Spain, 
368 

Galway  surrenders  to  Ginkell,  v.  128 

Gambler,  admiral  lord,  commands  the  expedi- 
tion against  Copennagen,  1807,  vii.  490; 
commands  the  expedition  against  the  French 

.  in  Aix  roads,  1809 ;  fails  to  assist  heartily 
his  subordinate  officer,  lord  Cochrane ;  tried 
by  court  martial  and  acquitted,  510  ;  British 
commissioner  for  concluding  the  peace  of 
Ghent,  viii.  19 

Game  laws,  viii.  70^  71 

Game  in  Anne's  reign,  v.  428,  429 ;  in  those  of 
George  I.  and  U..  vu.  103,  104-106 

Ganganelli.    See  Clement  IlLV. 

GaoJb,  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the,  1729, 1730, 
vi.  63 ;  the  fraud  and  extortion  of  the  war- 
dens of  the  Fleet ;  shocking^  case  of  cruelty 
towards  captain  Macpheadns  by  Bambridge, 
64;  Hhe  horrors  of  Uie  Marsmdsea  prison, 
65;  public  attention  drawn  to  the  state  of 
the,  by  Howard,  vii.  117. 118 ;  state  of  pri- 
sons in  England  and  Scotland,  viii.  370, 371 

Garat,  his  visit  to  Enghmd,  1791, 1792,  vii.  209, 
210 

Gardiner,  colonel,  killed  at  Preston  Pans,  1745, 
vi.  130:  Dr.  Doddridge's  account  of  his 
death,  to. 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  bishop  of  Winchester  sup- 
ports the  kind's  supremacy,  but  opposes  the 
Beformation,  li.  446 ;  becomes  a  great  he- 
retic hunter,  t^. ;  prepares  articles  for 
auecn  Catherine  Parr's  impeachment,  but 
tne  king  rejects  them,  450;  objects  to  the 
printing  ol  a  book  of  homilies,  and  of  a  trans- 


lation  of  Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  the  New 
Testament,  iii.  8;  continued  resistance  of^ 
to  the  Beformation,  14:  deprived  of  hia 
bishopric  and  committea  to  the  Tower  in 
1550,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  41 ;  con- 
sents to  use  the  Common  Prayer,  43;  re- 
leased on  the  accession  of  Mary,  d4 ;  is  made 
lord  chancellor,  57 ;  sermon  of,  before  Mary, 
exhorting  her  to  severity,  65:  exertions  of, 
to  suppress  heresy,  79;  colloquy  of,  with 
Bogers,  82;  increased  severity  ot  against 
the  married  clergy,  86 ;  death  of,  95 

Garnet,  Henry,  the  Jesuit,  tried  for  his  com- 
plici^  in  tne  Gunpowder  Plot,  iii.  336 ;  hia 
doctrine  of  equivocation,  337 

Garrick  improves  the  tone  of  the  stage,  y.  420 ; 
his  Shaksperian  acting,  vii.  99, 100 

Garter,  the  order  of  the,  instituted  by  Edward 
UL  in  1349.  i.  468 

Gas,  Pall  Mall  lighted  by,  1807;  its  introduc- 
tion has  considerable  influence  in  preventing 
crime;  opposition  shown  to  it  by  the  par- 
tisans of  tne  persons  employed  in  the  wnale 
fisheries,  viii.  66 

Gascoigne,  general,  moves  for  a  diminution  In 
the  number  of  parliamentary  members,  viii. 
276 

Gastanga,  marquis  of,  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands; represents  Charles  of  Spain  at  the 
Hague  coDgrcAs,  1691,  v.  122 

Gates,  general  in  the  United  States  army,  vi. 
379 ;  encamps  on  Behmus'  heights ;  compels 
Burgoyne  to  yield  with  the  honours  of  war, 
1777,  380 

Gaul,  Druidism  in,  i.  3 ;  Csesar's  account  of  the 
Druidical  judges  of,  13 

Gauls,  the,  assLsted  by  the  Britons,  L  2 

Gaveston,  Piers.    See  Edward  IL 

Gawilghur  taken  by  the  British,  Dec.  15, 1803. 
yiL460 

Gay,  author  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  v.  424 

Gaza  surrendered  to  the  French,  March  25. 
1799,  vii.  379 

QtLxi  Hassan  resists  the  Bussians ;  capitan  pa- 
sha, vi.  326 

General  warrants,  debates  on  the  legality  of; 
officers  dismissed  for  voting  theii  illendity, 
vi  267-269,  272 

Genoa,  annexation  o^  to  France,  1805,  viL  440, 
441 

Gentleman,  country,  character  and  description 
ot  the  temp.  William  and  Anne,  v.  353-356^ 
410,  411 :  temp.  Geo.  UI.  viu.  113 

Gentleman  s  magazine  started  by  Cave,  1731. 
vii.  84 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  fables  of,  i.  2 

George  of  Denmark  marries  queen  Anne,  1689, 
V.  98;  votes  for  the  Occasional  Conformity 
bill,  263 :  lord  high  admiral,  333 ;  died  Oc- 
tober, 1708,  338 

George  I.,  elector  of  Hanover,  1698,  v.  241 ;  re- 
fuses to  co-operate  with  Marlborough,  307 ; 
becomes  heir-apparent  on  the  deau  of  hia 
mother,  the  princess  Sophia;  bom  May  28, 
1660,  399 ;  proclaimed  king  on  the  death  of 

?ueen  Anne,  1714 ;  lands  at  Greenwich,  Sept. 
8,  vi.  2 ;  personal  appearance  and  ohanoter, 
ib. ;  Sophia,  princess  of  Zell,  and  the  Ktf- 
nigsmark  tragedy,  3 ;  his  account  of  an  early 
impression  as  king  of  England,  4;  ooronation 
o^  October  20;  opens  his  first  parliament, 
March  17,  1715,  o  ;  speech  on  adjourning 
parliament,  6 ;  speech  on  opening  parliament^ 
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1716,  19;  refuses  to  see  lady  ITithisdale's  I 
petition ;  appealed  to  for  mercy  towards  the 
rebel  lords;  his  power  to  paraon  affirmed, 
20 ;  leaves  lor  Germany ;  his  awkward  ^1- 
tion  as  kmg  of  Eng[lana,  26,  27 ;  his  hostility 
towvds  Russia:  jealousy  of  his  son,  28; 
dismisses  Townsnend  his  secretaryship :  ofiers 
him  tho  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  »^. ;  an- 
nouncements on  opening  parliament,  1717,  of 
the  triple  alliance,  and  uyllenbers^s  arrest, 
2d ;  ouarrels  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  32 ; 
speecn  on  opening  parliament,  1718,  36; 
recommends  the  settlmg  of  the  peerage  ques- 
tion; 37)  38 ;  recommends  the  consideration 
of  the  national  debts,  40;  dissuaded  from 
going  to  Hanover,  17^,  48 ;  James*  proposal 
to,  49 ;  annoxmces  the  treaty  of  Hanover, 
1725,  55 ;  speech  at  closing  the  session,  1727, 
sets  out  for  Hanover,  June  3;  dies  on  his 
journey,  June  10.  56 
George  II.,  his  fiitlier's  jealousy  of  him,  1716, 
vi.  28;  appointed  guardian  of  the  realm 
during  G^rge  I/s  absence  in  Hanover,  ii. ; 
quarrels  wiUi  his  father,  1717,  32,  33 ;  ba- 
niihed  from  the  royal  residence ;  sets  up  an 
opposition  court  at  Leioester  House ;  the  earl 
01  Berkeley  makes  a  proposal  to  George  I.  to 
seize  him  and  carry  him  to  America,  33; 
governor  of  a  Welsh  copper  comuany,  41 ; 
succeeds  his  father  to  the  throne  of  England, 
June,  1727)  57 ;  B.  Walpole  obtains  a  confir- 
mation of  his  power  through  queen  Caroline's 
influence,  and  by  bribing  the  king,  58 ;  the 
civil  list  revenue  settled  on  him  as  income, 
ib. ;  his  son,  Frederick,  nrince  of  Wales,  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  nis  income,  58,  59 ; 
fought  at  Oudenarde  and  Dettingen ;  influence 
of  the  queen  over,  59 ;  conduct  of^  towards 
the  prince  of  Wales,  61 ;  remains  on  opening 
parliament,  1732;  strikes  Pulteney's  name 
off  the  privy  coimcil  list,  66 ;  determined  to 
stand  by  Wfdpole,  70;  speelBh  on  opening 
parliament,  17^*  71)  72;  his  warlike  aesires, 
72 ;  visits  Hanover ;  returns  to  England, 
Oct.  22, 1735,  77 ;  his  unpopularity ;  pasqui- 
nade on,  84 :  returns  to  England,  Deo.  1736 ; 
quarrels  witn  his  son.  85:  banishes  him  from 
bt.  James'  palace,  86 ;  illness  of  the  queen ; 
and  death,  Nov.  20, 1737,  86-88 ;  his  ^ef,  87, 
88 ;  the  birth  of  George  III.  excites  in  him  a 
stronger  jealousy  towards  his  son,  91 ;  an- 
noimces  toe  convention  with  Spain  on  open- 
ing parliament,  1739,  94 ;  calls  unon  parlia- 
ment for  support  against  Spain,  96 ;  speech 
to  parliament  1740,  101 ;  goes  to  Hanover, 
1741 ;  concluaes  a  treaty  oi  neutrality  with- 
out ms  minister's  knowledge,  103;  exults  at 
the  results  of  his  mediation  between  Hun- 
gary and  Prussia,  107 ;  reconciled  to  lus  son, 
whom  he  admits  to  court^  108 ;  national  jea- 
lousy roused  by  his  taking  Hanoverian 
troops  into  English  pay,  109 ;  prorogues  par- 
liament ;  lends  his  army  to  Maria  Theresa ; 
departs  for  Germany,  110 ;  joins  his  army, 
June,  19,  1743;  commands  tne  rear  guard; 
his  gallantry ;  gains  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
June  27 ;  and  expels  the  French  from  Ger- 
many ;  his  enthusiastic  reception  in  England, 
111 ;  restrained  from  leaving  England,  1744, 
112 ;  retoms  from  Hanover,  Aug.  31^  1745, 
137;  Andrew  Drummond  becomes  bis  pri- 
vate banker,  153 ;  refuses  to  nominate  rltt 
■eoretary  at  war,  179;    speech  on  opening 


parliament,  1747.  181 :  death  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  March  20.  1751,  188;  his  grwidson 
assumes  the  title ;  aesirea  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  be  sole  regent,  189 :  adcs  for  in- 
creased forces,  201 ;  goea  to  Hanover;  mi- 
msterial  difficulties  about  subsidies,  208 ;  his 
address;  supported  by  Hamilton  and  rox; 
opposed  by  ritt,  210;  introduces  Hessian 
trmyps  for  England's  defence,  212  j  speeeh  of, 
175o ;  forms  a  treaty  with  Frederick  of  Prua- 
sia,  214,  215 ;  different  tone  of  speech,  1756 ; 
his  real  opinions,  218 ;  asks  paruament  for  & 
subsidy  to  Prunia,  219 ;  attempts  made  to 
dupe,  220;  his  strong  dulike  to  Pitt  and 
Temple ;  fails  to  form  a  minisbry,  221 ;  fi- 
nally compelled  to  accept  the  Pitt  adminis- 
tration. 21^  his  anger  at  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berlano,  229;  refuses  to  ratify  ihe  conven- 
tion of  Closter-Senm.  2S1;  recommends  a 
Prussian  subsidy,  232;  death  of,  Oct.  25, 
1760,240 
George  HI.  bom  May  24,  0.  S.  1738,  vi.  91 ; 
attains  his  majority ;  entreate  not  to  be  se- 
parated fh>m  lus  mother,  216 ;  loid  Bute  is 
made  lus  groom  of  the  stole.  217 ;  snc<»Dd8 
Geoi]ge  II.  as  king,  1760;  his  conduct  on 
hearing  of  his  father's  death,  241 ;  charaeter 
and  education,  242,  343;  Bute's  influence 
over,  244 ;  opens  imrliament,  Not.  15,  H. ; 
lus  speech  j  the  Commons  vote  him  £800,000 ; 
his  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  people;  po- 
licy of  his  reign,  245 ;  recommends  an  act 
for  securing  the  independence  of  judees,  246 ; 
marriage  projects;  his  choice  faBa  upon 
princess  Cnanotte  of  Mecklenburr-Streuta^ 
247 ;  whom  he  marries,  Sept.  8, 1761 ;  her 
character  and  appearance,  248;  ooronationy 
Sept.  22,  249;  gives  Pitt  a  pension,  252; 
promises  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
253 ;  resolves  on  war  with  Spain,  254 ;  speech 
of,  1762,  256 ;  Bute  attempts  to  uphdd  the 
principle  of  prero^tive,  260 ;  speech  on  the 
peace,  1763,  and  ita  advantagM^  261,  262; 
aesires  to  govern  and  form  a  ministry  of  his 
own,  264;  lus  sensitiveness  on  the  general 
warrants  (Question,  268 ;  orders  Conway  and 
others  voting  against  the  ministry  to  he  dis- 
missed their  offices,  269;  illness  of^  275 ;  his 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  his  ministen  in 
the  Kegency  bill  matter  induces  him  to  offer 
Pitt  the  premiership;  Pitt's  terms,  276; 
Temple  persuades  Pitt  to  break  off  the  nego- 
tiations ;  his  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  Gren- 
ville  and  Bedfora,  277:  orders  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  American  oisturbanoes,  27v ;  his 
right  to  make  laws  for  the  colonies  declared^ 
282 ;  expresses  himsdf  as  being  now  for  and 
now  against  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  act,  283 
seeks  Pitt's  advice  as  to  a  new  ministry,  285 
urges  Pitt's  expulsion  from  parliament,  2^, 
Junius'  address  to;  speech  on  proroeuing 
parliament,  1769;  his  graziers'  speedi  on 
opening  parliament,  1770.  300;  offers 
North  uie  lord  commissionersliip  of  the  trea- 
sury, 305 ;  speech,  1768,  on  North  American 
proceedings,  308 ;  address  and  remonstrance 
of  the  city  of  London  to,  314,  315 ;  bis  harsh 
reply,  314  :  a  second  remonstrance  presented 
to,  by  Beckford,  with  a  speech ;  no  intima- 
tion naving  previously  been  given  he  is  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  315  ;  his  indignation  at  ^e 
lord  mayor's  cnarging  a  House  of  Commons' 
officer  with  assault  for  arresting  Miller,  a 
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minter,  317 ;  speech  on  opening  the  sesaion, 
1770|  ^3;  imprisonment  of  his  siiter  the 
queen  of  Denmark  ;  obtains  her  release,  330 ; 
requMts  parliament  to  amend  the  laws  re- 
specting royal  marriages,  330,  331  ;  message 
to  parliament  on  the  Bc«ton  outrages,  33d ; 
ais  letter  to  North  favouring  military  mea- 
sures against  America,  339;  speech,  1774. 
34o ;  his  answer  to  a  remonstrance  presentea 
by  Wilkes,  348  ;  his  estimate  of  the  ralue  of 
addresses;  speech^  1775,  on  the  American 
war,  359;  the  petition  of  consjess  to,  re- 
jected, 360 ;  his  opinion  of  Chatham's  speech 
advising  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Ame- 
rica, 376;  speech,  1777,  380;  announces  a 
treaty  between  France  and  America,  and 
withorawal  of  Uia  British  minister  from 
Paris,  387;  his  surprise  at  Chatham's  being 
buried  witn  pablio  honours,  390 ;  reioices  at 
the  rejection  of  Burke's  Economical  BefcM-m 
bill,  405 ;  takes  measures  for  repressing  the 
riots  of  1780,  408 ;  holds  a  council  to  explain 
the  riot  act;  his  opinion  of  the  right  con- 
struction. 409 ;  gives  his  claims  on  St.  Eusta- 
tius  to  tne  army  and  navy,  420;  inconsis- 
tency of  his  speech,  1781,  431,  432;  his 
hatred  of  Fox,  432,  433 ;  his  reply  to  the 
address  praying  for  a  discontinuance  of  the 
war,  434,  4o5  *^  his  dislike  of  having  the  op- 
position for  his  ministers,  435 ;  compelled  to 
change  his  ministers,  435,  436 ;  recommends 
economical  reform,  440  ^  exprenes  his  con- 
cern at  the  discontent  in  Ireland,  446 :  ap- 
points Shelbume  to  the  lordship  oi  the 
Treasury,  450 ;  speech,  1782,  announcing  the 
indep«ndenoe  of  America,  458 ;  his  alleged 
incivility  towards  Jetferson  and  Adams,  46<) ; 
Jefferson's  testimony  to  this  effect,  461,  and 
that  of  Adams  to  the  contrary,  462 ;  fond  of 
agricultural  pursuits,  vii.  18 ;  chosen  natix>n 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  70;  patronizes  Vet>t ; 
his  delight  in  Wests  pictures,  74,  75;  re- 
marks on  India,  1782,  136,  137 ;  his  dislike 
to  Fox's  India  bill,  137,  138 ;  dismisses  the 
coalition  ministry,  139;  his  firmness  in  re- 
taining the  Pitt  ministry,  141, 142^  speech, 
1786, 147 ;  announces  the  commercial  treaty 
vrith  France,  148 ;  speech,  178L  150,  151 ; 
refunet  to  help  the  prince  of  Wales  to  pay 
his  debts,  152;  attacked  by  insanity;  the 
prince  of  Wales  appointed  lie^ent,  153,  154 ; 
recovers;  public  rejoicing;  his  gratitude  to 
Pitt  for  hia  firm  attachment,  155 ;  speech, 
1788,  166;  speech,  1790,  184,  185;  his  cold- 
ness towanis  Talleyrand,  209 ;  pacific  speech, 

1792,  210;  dismisses  the  lord  chancellor, 
Loughborough,  213^  royal  proclamation 
against  seditious  writings,  214 ;  speech,  1792, 
215 ;  speech,  Dec.  1792,  237 ;  reconciled  to 
lord  Loughborough,  246 ;  his  popularity ; 
calibre  of  his  mind,  248,  249 ;  asks  for  in- 
ereased  forces,  1793,  252 ;  parliament's  ad- 
dress to,  252,  253  ;  announces  France's  de- 
claration of  war  against  Britain,  264 ;  speech, 

1793,  281 ;  anecdote  of^  and  Loughborough's 
eonstructive  treason,  303;  objects  to  his 
son's  removal  from  his  military  command, 
312,  313;  speech.  1794,  316,  317 ;  cuts  WU- 
berforce,  31  o ;  orders  lord  Malmesbury  to  de- 
mand the  princess  Caroline  for  the  prince  of 
Wales^  318,  319;  speech,  1795,  319;  as- 
sailed bj  the  mob ;  his  courage,  323 ;  holds 
a  eonnal  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  money 


panic,  1797,  333 ;  speech,  1797,  335  ;  speecli, 
1798 ;  congratulates  the  nation  on  the  victory 
of  the  Nile,  358 ;  speech,  Nov.  1798;  re- 
marks on  the  volimteers  and  the  Iriidi  Union,. 
360 ;  speech,  1799,  369 ;  pernicious  effects  of 
his  resistance  to  the  proposed  union  with 
Ireland,  370;  expresses  his  satisfaction  at 
the  measure,  371 ;  remarks  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Union,  376 ;  speech,  July,  1/99, 
382;  speech.  1801,  398;  opposes  any  conces- 
sions to  Catnolics,  398,  399 ;  again  attacked 
by  insanity,  400,  401 ;  attributes  its  cause  to 
Pitt* s  conduct,  401 ;  speech,  1802,  alludes  to 
Franoe's  encroachments,  417 ;  Despard's  con- 
spiracy for  killing ;  message  to  parliament 
for  calling  out  tbe  militia,  422 ;  reviews  the 
volimteers,  Oct.  1803,  429 :  another  attack  of 
insanity,  Feb.  12  to  April,  1804,  430;  re- 
fuses Pitt's  request  for  an  administration  on 
a  broad  basis,  out  offers  him  the  premier^p 
imder  certain  prescribed  limitations,  whicn 
Pitt  accepts.  May,  1804;  opposes  Catholio 
emancipation,  431 ;  curious  incident  in  read- 
ing his  speech  on  proroguing  parliament, 
1804 ;  indications  oi  a  new  grand- alliance, 
436 ;  Napoleon's  letter  to,  437  j  desires  Gren- 
viUe  to  form  a  minis^,  463;  requires  a 
pledge  of  the  Grenville  ministry,  which 
causes  them  to  resini,  478,  479 ;  opposes  the 
Koman  Catholic  enlistment  bill,  479;  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  with,  on  account  oi  his 
infirmities;  nearly  blind,  480,  481;  speech, 
1807,  487;  speech,  1808,  492,  493;  his  high 
opinion  of  Wellington,  525 ;  celebration  of 
**  The  Jubilee,"  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  rei^i, 
526;  speech,  1810;  alludes  to  the  Penin- 
sular war,  528 ;  the  distressing  condition  of 
his  daughter  brings  on  his  last  attack  of  in- 
sanity, Oct.  1810,  533 ;  death  of,  Jan.  19, 
1820,  viiL  110 
George  IV.  bom  Aug.  12,  1762,  vi.  276 ;  intro- 
duced to  the  House  ot  Peers,  1783 ;  Carlton 
House  assigned  him  as  a  residence,  vii.  137 ; 
his  income,  151 ;  embarrassed  by  debts ;  mar- 
ries Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  152 :  his  claims  to  the 
Eegency  disputed,  153,  154;  Pitt's  propo- 
sition for  restricting  his  power  as  regent,  154 ; 
his  first  speech  in  parliament,  214 ;  the  prin- 
cess Caroline  of  Brunswick  demanded  in  mar- 
riage for  him,  318,  319;  her  character,  arrival 
in  England,  and  meeting  with  the  prince ; 
they  are  married,  April  8, 1795,  319 ;  Geoivo 
III.  causes  an  inquir)'  to  be  made  as  to  the 
princess's  conduct,  466;  re-appointed  Beeent, 
Feb.  5,  1811,534,535;  restriction  on,  about 
to  expire;  his  letter  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
ministry,  539 ;  his  character,  540 ;  the  for- 
mation of  the  Liverpool  ministry,  541  ^  542; 
declaration  of,  on  the  American  war,  viiL  4, 
5  ;  speech.  1814,  15 ;  message  to  parliament, 
1815,  27 ;  nis  unpopularity,  54 ;  speech,  1817, 
on  the  state  of  the  country ;  outraged ;  par- 
liament addresses  him  on  the  subject,  78; 
speech,  1817,  84 :  serious  illness  of,  94 ;  his 
dissension  with  nis  daughter,  94, 95 ;  causes 
of  Ms  gloom;  opens  parliament  by  commis- 
sion, 95;  dissolves  parliament,  1818,  98; 
speech,  1818,  99 ;  speech,  1819,  on  the  stato 
of  the  country,  103  ;  his  satisfaction  with  the 
conduct  of  those  who  put  down  the  Man- 
chester reform  meeting  ;  his  reply  to  tho 
London  address,  108;  quiet  transition  from 
one  reign  to  another,  110;  patronises  JSasli 
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146 ;  presents  the  Phigalelan  marMes  to  the 
nation,  150;  speech,  1820,  alludes  to  the 
Cato-strcet  conspiracy,  159 ;  the  queen  Caro- 
line delMite,  162,  163 ;  the  queen  intimates 
her  intention  to  come  to  England,  163 ;  his 
desire  for  diyorce,  and  to  have  the  qneen  tried 
for  high  treason ;  his  differences  with  his 
cabinet,  163,  164;  the  ministerial  propositions 
agreed  to,  164 ;  prepares  for  his  coronation. 
lo4,  165 ;  opens  parliament  in  person^,  ana 
leaves  the  settling  of  his  revenues  to  its  dis- 
posal, 165 ;  the  queen's  journey  towards  and 
arrival  in  England,  165,  166;  message  of, 
to  parliament,  and  the  green  Img  contuning 
papers  concerning  the  queen's  conduct,  which 
OS  laid  before  parliament ;  Canning  (for 
government)  ana  Brougham  vindicate  their 
respective  conduct  in  the  affair  of  queen 
•^Caroline,  166,  167 ;  conferences  for  averting 
a  public  proceeding ;  these  ne^tiations  fail, 
lo7i  168 ;  Canning  sends  in  his  resignation, 
•but  the  kin^  insists  on  his  retaining  office ; 
secret  committee  appointed,  and  the  conse- 
>quence  of  their  report  is  that  a  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  is  brought  against  the  queen  ; 
her  trial  commenced  Aug.  7*  1820, 168 ;  swarm 
of  addresses  presented  to  the  queen,  168, 169 ; 
Brougham's  defence ;  Denman's  bold  and  un- 
measured lane^age,  170, 171 ;  motions  for  the 
second  and  third  reading  carried,  and  aban- 
•donment  of  the  bill  of  Penalties,  172;  the 
national  rejoicing  thereat,  ib, ;  discussions  in 
the  next  session  on  the  queen's  affairs: 
she  accepts  a  50,000/.  annuity,  and  all 
general  mterest  in  her  ceases,  173 ;  the 
king's  coronation,  July  19, 1821,  173,  174 ; 
the  queen  vainly  attempts  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremonial ;  she  dies  Aug.  7 ;  the  king 
«ails  for  Dublin,  Aug.  1 ;  the  passage  of  the 
queen's  remains  through  the  citj^  to  Bruns- 
^ck  causes  a  riot ;  Canning  having  resigned, 
the  king  refuses  to  allow  of  his  re-admission 
into  the  cabinet,  174;  speech,  1822,  on  Irish 
outrage  and  agricultural  distress,  178 ;  em- 
barks at  Greenwich  for  Scotland,  Aug.  10. 
1822;  lands  at  Leith,  Aug.  18;  his  cordial 
reception,  179  ;  speech,  1824, 183 ;  his  mani- 
festo, 184 ;  fails  to  obtain  Canning's  dismissal ; 
ioreign  influence  upon  the  king ;  speech,  1825 ; 
recognises  the  Soutn  American  republics,  185 ; 
speeches  of,  illustrative  of  the  suddenness  of 
tne  money  panic  of  1825, 195;  his  difficulty 
in  choosing  a  new  ministry,  204 ;  his  unre- 
servedness  in  talking  of  State  affairs,  206, 
207 ;  his  compassion  for  Canning's  ill-health, 
208 ;  his  share  in  the  negotiations  preceding 
Canning's  premiership,  211 ;  desires  Welling- 
ton to  form  a  ministry,  227 ;  speech,  1828, 
228,  229  ;  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  eman- 
'Cipation  of  Boman  Catholics ;  gives  a  reluc- 
>tant  consent  to  a  passage  to  that  effect  in  his 
«peech ;  speech,  1829,  237 ;  dismisses  the 
Wellington  ministry,  but  foreseeing  the  difli- 
cultics  of  forming  another,  he  recalls  it,  238 ; 
his  interviews  with  Eldon,  240,  241 ;  speech, 
1830,  242;  illness  of;  his  death,  June  26, 
1830  ;  his  position  in  life  and  character, 
243 
Dermaine,  lord  George  Sackville ;  present  at 
Minden ;  unable  to  understand  prince  Fer- 
dinand's messages ;  tried  by  court  martial ; 
declared  unfit  for  any  military  post,  vi.  236 ; 
secretary  of  state,  1775-1782,360,469;  ap- 


proves of  Comwallis's  severity  in  America, 
423 ;  refuses  to  sign  any  treaty  giving  indu* 
pendence  to  America;  retires  from  office; 
created  a  peer,  434 

GermanuB,  tne  arrival  of,  in  Britain,  about  449, 
and  his  suppression  of  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
i.  60 

Gertruydenberg  taken  by  Dumouriez,  1793,  vii. 
271 

Ghent  surrenders  to  Marlborough,  1706,  v.  310 ; 
to  the  French,  1708,  335;  retaken  by  the 
Allies,  338;  pacification  o^  Nov.  8, 1576,  385; 
peace  of,  Dee.  24, 1814,  vii.  581  *  viii.  1 ;  it 
concludes  the  war  with  America,  19 

Ghorka  war^  1814,  1815,  viii.  215 

Ghuznee,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
1839,  viiL  452,  453 ;  recaptur«),  459 

Gibbon,  inconsistencies  of  tne  account  given  by 
GildsA  of  the  Britons  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  pointed  out  by,  58 ;  a  member  of 
parliament,  1774,  vL  343 ;  describes  a  scene 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ib, ;  his  experience 
of  club  life  in  London,  vii.  104 

Gibbons,  G.,  statue  of  Charles  IL  at  Windsor 
Castle  bvj  iv.  355 

Gibbs,  arcnitect  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
v.  457 

Gibbs.  counsel  for  Hardy,  1794,  viL  301 

Gibraltar  taken  by.Booke  and  Darmstadt,  Aug. 
3,  1704,  V.  291 ;  besieged  by  the  Spaniards 
ineffectually,  1727,  vL  55,  o6;  ana  again, 
1779-82,  410, 451-4,  456 ;  siege  ended  by  the 
peace,  457 

Gioson,  proceedings  against,  for  obstructing  a 
scrutiny  into  an  election,  1751,  vi.  186 

Gifford,  William,  supports  the  *'  Anti-Jacobin," 
vii.  345;  destroys  the  Delia  Cruscan  school 
by  his  "Baviad''  and  "Mieviad  "  vuL  117; 
edits  the ''  Quarterly  Beview,"  127, 128 

Gilbert,  John,  aids  in  constructing  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal,  viL  41 

Gildas  the  historian,  inconsistencies  in  the 
account  of  the  Britons,  given  by,  i.  58 

Gin  act,  1736,  vi.  78.  79 

Ginkell,  earl  of  Atiilone ;  captures  Athlonc, 
June  30,  1691,  v.  127;  defeaU  the  Irish, 
under  St.  Buth,  at  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  Julv 
12,  128;  takes  Limerick,  and  quells  all 
opposition  to  William's  caiise,  ib.;  accom- 
panies William  in  hii  campaign  of  1695 ;  178 
etseq. 

Girondins,  a  French  political  party,  vii.  205 ; 
obtains  the  administration  of  affairs,  218; 
dismissed  from  power,  220 ;  they  desire  a 
Bepublic,  224  ;  their  power  and  policy,  233, 
234 ;  they  vote  the  abolition  of  royalty,  234 ; 
and  the  aeath  of  the  king,  251 ;  insurrection 
against  them,  277, 278;  its  political  existence 
extinguished,  278 ;  their  tnumph  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 284 

Girtin,  Thomas,  his  water-colour  paintings,  viii. 
155 

Glodsmuir.    See  Preston  Pans. 

Gladstone,  W.  £.,  remarks  of,  on  the  opium 
war,  viii.  445,  446;  colonial  secretary. 
535 

Glass,  duty  on ;  glass  houses  in  Defoe's  time,  v. 
18,  19  ;  reduction  of  the  duty  on,  1831,  viii. 
271  ;  and  repeal,  1845 ;  important  results 
consequent  thereon,  525,  526 

Glencoe :  dislike  of  lord  Breadalbane  towards 
the  MacDonalds  of,  v.  133  ^  tardy  submission 
of  the  chiefMacIan  to  William's  g^iemmeut. 
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IM ;  letters  of  Dalrymple  oonceming  the  ex- 
tiipatioD  of  the  tribe  of,  136  ;  captain  Camp- 
beH  despatched  to,  with  a  troop  of  Boldicni, 
137 ;  description  of  the  glen ;  treacherous 
behavionr  of  Campbell,  138 ;  perpetration  of 
the  massacre,  Feb.  13, 1692.  139;  inq\iiries 
are  made  into  the  massacre,  140 ;  but  no  one 
is  punished  but  Dalrymple,  who  is  merely 
dismissed  Arom  hissccretaryshiD,  and  Brcadal- 
bane  who  is  imprisoned  for  a  abort  time,  and 
then  pardoned,  141 

Glendower,  Owen,  heads  a  revolt  of  the  Welsh 
against  Henry  lY.  ii.  42 ;  is  declared  prince 
of  Wales,  ib. ;  repulses  the  army  of  sir  Ed- 
mund Mortimer,  ib. ;  and  that  of  the  king, 
43  j  concludes  a  treaty  with,  and  receives 
assistance  from  France,  60:  successful  resist- 
ance of,  i'b. ;  is  exemptea  from  the  general 
pardon  of  Henr^  lY.  to  the  Welsh  in  1411, 
51 ;  uncertain  time  of  the  death  ofj  t^. 

Gloucester,  Humphrey,  duke  of,  appointed  joint 
protector  of  Henry  YI.  with  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  ii.  76 ;  marries  Jacaueline  of  Hai- 
nault  and  quarrels  with  the  duke  of  Bur^ndy, 
78 ;  the  pope  declares  the  marriage  void,  t^. ; 
marries  Eleanor  Cobham,  ib. ;  feuds  between 
Gloucester  and  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  ib.\  continued  struggle  with 
Beaufort  for  predominance  in  the  council,  93 ; 
his  wife  accused  of  sorcery,  ib. :  trial  of  the 
duchess  with  Bolingbroke  and  Southwell  for 
sorcery  and  conspiracy,  in  1440^  94 ;  they  are 
found  guiltjr,  the  ducocss  imprisoned  for  life 
and  BolingDroke  executed,  95;  is  arrested  for 
high  treason,  and  found  dead  in  his  bed  on 
Feb.  28, 1447,  96 

Gloucester,  di^e  of,  son  of  princess  Anne,  died 
at  Windsor.  Julj  30,  1700;  system  upon 
which  his  education  was  pursued,  v.  240 

Gloucester,  William,  duke  of:  George  III.'s 
brother;  bom  1743;  married  Lady  Walde- 
grave  privately,  1766,  vi.  330 

Glvnn,  Serjeant,  counsel  for  Wilkes,  1763,  vi. 
262 ;  elected  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  1769,  296 

Goddiu*d,  General,  takes  Ahmedabad  and  Bas- 
K'in,  vii.  129 

Goderich,  F.  J.  Bobinson,  viscount ;  treasurer 
of  the  navy  and  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  yiii.  158 ;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
his  sanguine  views  of  the  state  of  the  countr}', 
1825,  196 :  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the 
eolonies,  210;  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  1827.  224 ;  unable  to  reconcile 
Mr.  Herries  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  he  resigns, 
Jan.  9j  1828,  227;  colonial  secretary,  267; 
lord  pnvy  seal  and  earl  of  Bipon,  18^,  324 ; 
resigns.  1834,  344 

Godiva  of  Coventry,  story  o^i.  175 

Godolphin,  lord,  betrays  the  Brest  expedition  to 
James,  v.  172 ;  implicated  by  Fen  wick  with 
holding  treasonous  corresponaence  with  James 
U.,  Iv7;  made  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  1701.  244;  obtains  a  high  place 
among  queen  Anne's  councillors,  1702,  259 ; 
he  calls  the  Whigs  into  public  service,  giving 
them  the  places  formerly  possessed  by  the 
Tories,  289 ;  joins  Marlborough  in  insisting  on 
Harlcy's  dismissal  from  office^  1708,  335 ;  nas 
i<»  struggle  for  office  in  opposition  to  Barley, 
849 ;  Harley  obtaining  the  upperhand,  Godol- 
phin is  dismissed  from  office,  1710,  363 

G<Mioy,  prince  of  Algarves:  a  favourite  at  the 
Spanish  court,  vii.  495 ;  nis  schemes  against 


the  royal  family,  497,  498;  seized  by  the 
French,  498 

Godwin,  earl,  induces  Alfred,  son  of  Etholred,. 
to  land  in  England  to  oppose  king  Harold,, 
and  betrays  him,  i.  161 ;  importance  of,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Coniessor,  162 ;  his 
daughter  Edith  is  married  to  Edward,  ib.; 
patriotism  of,  163 :  origin  and  rise  of,  t^. ;  re- 
fuses to  punish  aroitrarily  the  men  of  Dover 
for  the  riot  against  earl  Eustace,  166 ;  is 
banished  with  his  sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold, 
ib. ;  is  recalled,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  party 
triumphs,  170;  dies,  t^. ;  his  death  a  public 
calamity,  171 

Godi^vin,  ms  improbable  proposal  to  Canning,, 
viii.  317 

Goethe  served  in  the  German  army  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1792,  vii.  235 

Gonier,  a  member  of  the  French  Directory,  vii. 
383 ;  imprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg,  384 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  history  of  Engmnd  pub- 
lished, 1771,  vi.  1^ ;  asserts  that  the  Mar- 
riage Act  had  impeded  marriages,  194 

Goodman,  concerned  in  the  Assassination  plot, 
v.   188;   implicates  Fenwick  with  plotting - 
against  William,  196 ;  tampered  with,  197 

Goodwin  helps  to  suppress  the  Derbyshire  in- 
surrection, 1817,  viii.  83 

Gordon,  duke  of,  holds  Edinburgh  castle  in 
favour  of  James  II.,  y.  88 ;  refuses  to  fire  on 
the  town  at  the  instigation  of  some  partizans 
of  James  II.,  90 ;  the  castle  is  surrendered  by 
him,  93 

Gordon,  lord  George,  president  of  the  Protest- 
ant Association;  his  fanaticism  against  the 
Papists;  assembles  60,000  of  his  adherents 
at  St.  George' s-fields ;  marches  to  Parliament, 
and  presents  his  petition  to  repeal  the  act 
passed  in  favour  of  Eoman  Catnolics,  1780. 
vi.  406, 407 ;  from  this  resulted  the  "Gordon*^ 
riots,  408-410;  committed  to  the  Tower; 
tried  and  acquitted,  410 

Goree  surrendered  to  the  British,  1758,  vi.  232, 
233 

Gortz,  baron,  plans  an  insurrection  in  England, . 
vi.  29 

Gospel  Propagation  Society  established  1701,  v. 
60 

Gothic  architecture  and  architects,  1784-1820,. 
viii.  141, 142,  145 

Gough,  sir  Hugh,  general;  commands  the 
British  land  forces  in  China,  viii.  447 ;  at- 
tacks Canton,  447, 448 ;  defeats  the  Mahrattas 
at  the  battle  of  Maharajpoor,  1843,  511 ;  ad- 
vances to  relieve  Ferozepoor,  544;  with  sir 
H.  Hardinge  gains  the  battle  of  Ferozeshah, 
544,  545 ;  vrins  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  545 

Goulbum,  Henry,  a  British  commissioner  fo* 
concluding  the  peace  of  Ghent,  viiL  19; 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  264 ;  secretary  of 
state,  354 ;  his  motion  on  the  London  univer- 
sity, 357 ;  his  free-trade  financial  proposi- 
tions, 437 

Gower,  characteristics  of  his  poetry,  ii.  12 

Gower,  earl,  British  minister  at  Paris,  vii.  183 ; 
recalled  Aug.  1792,  227 

Grocmc,  colonel,  employed  to  report  on  the  mar- 
riageable princesses  {qt  George  III.  vi.  247 

Grafton,  duke  of,  killed  in  attacking  Cork,  Oct. 
9,  1690,  V.  119 

Grafton,  A.  H.  Fitzroy,  duke  of,  visits  Wilkes 
in  the  Tower,  v.  2G2 ;  secretary  of  state,  1765, 
vi.  278 ;  resigns  his  office  on  account  of  Bock- 
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ingliam's  weak  administration,  1766,  284; 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  in  Chat- 
ham's ministry,  1766,  285 ;  becomes  the  real 
minister  durmg  Chatham's  ilhieaij  287: 
agonized  by  **  Junius' "  attacks,  296 ;  dirorcea 
irom  his  wife ;  maniet  the  dueheM  of  Bed- 
ford's niece.  299 ;  resigns  Jacn.  28^  1770,  906 ; 
accuses  Hillsborough  of  suppressing  some  of 
the  council  minutes,  809,  310 ;  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  Aug.  2, 1766  to  Sept.  12, 1767 ; 
Deo.  1,  1767  to  Feb.  1770,  821 ;  resigns  his 
ofBce  of  priTy  seal^  1775,  859 

Graham,  general,  wins  the  battle  of  Barroea, 
1811,  vii.  538 ;  captures  San  Sebastian,  566 

<jraham,  sir  James,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
1830,  viii.  267 ;  helps  to  prepare  the  parlia- 
mentary reform  bill^  270 ;  reBim  his  office, 
1834,  344 ;  declines  joining  Peers  ministry  in 
1834,  353;  his  motion  against  the  Queen's 
advisers,  443.  445  {  introduces  his  bill  for 
i^^ilating  laoour  in  factories ;  oorapelled  to 
withdraw  his  education  clauses,  515 ;  debate 
on  the  bill,  615,  516;  ultimately  passed, 
516 

Orammont,  duke  de,  his  conduct  at  Dettingen, 
1743.  yi.  Ill ;  ftOls  at  Fontenoy,  1745, 114 

Oranada  ceded  to  England,  1782,  vi.  458 

Oranby,  marouis  of.  second  in  command  at 
Hinden,  17od,  ri.  236;  commands  the  British 
in  the  campaign  of  1761,  250 ;  commander- 
in-chief;  resinis,  1770,  304 

Grand  Alliance  formed  by  William,  t.  250 

Grandyal  plans  a  design  for  assassinating  Wil- 
liun,  T.  151,  152;  tried  by  court-martial; 
executed,  154 

Grant,  Charles,  secretary  for  Ireland,  viii.  158 ; 
joins  ^e  Wellington  ministry,  228 ;  resigns, 
1828,  234 ;  president  of  the  board  of  control, 

267 

Grant,  B.,  moves  for  a  regendy,  1830,  yiii.  246 ; 
Judre  advocate  general,  267 

Grantham,  lord,  secretary  of  state,  1782,  vi.  450, 
469 

GranTille,  carl.    See  Carteret. 

Grattan,  Henry,  champion  of  Irish  liberty ;  his 
character,  yi.  444;  claims  free  trade  and 
legislative  independence  as  his  country  s 
right;  supports  the  Koman  Catholic  rehef 
bill,  445 ;  fails  twice  in  carrying  his  declara- 
tion of  rights,  446 ;  congratulates  Ireland  in 
having  acquired  her  freedom ;  repeal  of  statute 
of  George  I.  asserting  the  dependence  of  Ire- 
land, 447 ;  national  acknowledgment  to,  448 ; 
speech  on  parliamentary  reform,  vii.  361, 
362;  brings  in  a  bill  for  repealing  catholic 
disqualification,  362 ;  states  that  he  will  not 
attend  the  House  of  Commons,  364  ^  returned 
member  for  Wicklow.  Jan.  1800 ;  his  orations 
against  the  Union,  373-375 ;  duels  with  Mr. 
Corry,  373,  374  ^  his  last  speech  in  favour  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  viii.  102,  103 ;  death 
of,  May  14,  1820,  103 

Graves,  admiral,  his  encounter  with  de  Grasse, 
1781,  vi.  426 

Gray,  his  account  of  the  trial  of  the  rebel  lords, 
1746,  vi.  173^  174;  his  description  of  "West- 
moreland, vii.  31 

Green,  captain,  prosecuted  and  executed  for  the 
supposed  mnraer  of  captain  Drummond,  1705, 
V.  313 

Green,  attacked  by  rioters,  1768  ;  tried  for  mur- 
der ;  acquitted,  vi.  290,  291  , 

Greene,  president  of  an  American  judicial  court ;  I 


refuses  to  release  or  exchange  Andri,  tL 

416 
Greene,  general,  commands  the  Amencan  army 

in  Washington's  absence,  vL  413 j  defeated 

at  Guilford,  1781 ;  compels  the  Britishers  to 

fell  back,  424 ;  defeated  at  Camden,  425 
Greenwich  Hospital,  William  detenninet  to 

erect,  v.  174, 176 
Gregg,  a  clerk  of  Harley's;  he  is  detected  in  a 

oontsspondence  with  the  French  secretary  of 

state ;  he  is  tried,  convicted,  and  executed, 

V.  335 
Gregory,  Pone,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  slBTBi  in 

Biome,  Beae's  story  of,  i.  o4 
Grenada  captured  by  the  Britidi,  1763,  vi.  255 
Grenville,  George,  opposes  PiU^s  proposal  to 

war  with  Spain,  vi.  251 ;  leader  of  Ae  House 


treasury;, 
chancellor  of  the  exebeauer.  1763 :  hit  minis- 
trv,  261 ;  moves  that  duties  be  laid  on  articles 
of  American  commerce;  a  stamp  duty  on 
paper,  and  others,  271;  his  stamp  act  is 
passed,  1765^272 ;  and  routes  ^e  American 
spirit,  273,  274 ;  reftisea  to  pot  tb»  princess 
dowager's  name  in  the  Begenoy  bm;  the 
king  contemplates  dirndssizigh]]^  276 ;  but 
is  obliged  to  retain  him,  277  {  defends  his 
stamp  act  against  Pittas  oratoiy,  279;  mobbed, 
284 ;  opposes  Wilkes*  expulsion  from  parlia- 
ment; his  emotion,  292.  293 ;  his  last  speech 
in  parliament;  died  Kov.  1770,  813;  flnt 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  dntnoellor  of  the 
exchequer,  1763-5 ;  seoretazr  of  state,  1762, 
321 

Grenville,  lady  Hester.  See  CSiatham,  vL  199, 
252 

Grenville,  sir  Bichard,  heroxo  eondnct  of^  in  a 
naval  fight  with  the  Spaniards,  lit  261 

Grenville,  Thomas,  sent  to  negotiate  with 
Franklm,  1782 ;  returns  fnm  Piiis.  vi.  450 ; 
negotiates  at  Vienna,  1794,  viL  811 ;  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  1807,  483;  plans  an 
expedition  to  the  Dardanelles,  ib, ;  in  failure, 
484 

Grenville,  lord  W.  W.,  secretary  of  state ;  his 
correspondence  with  Chauvelin,  viL  216,  249, 
250;  remonstrates  against  the  aggressive 
measures  adopted  by  France,  239 :  brings  for- 
ward a  Treasonable  Attempts  bilL  323 ;  it  is 
passed,  324 ;  his  hostile  reply  to  Bonaparte's 
letter  to  the  king,  Jan.  1800,  888 ;  opinion  of 
statesmen  on  i^  389;  his  speech  against 
Bonaparte,  390 ;  succeeded  as  foreien  secre- 
tary by  lord  Hawkesbury.  1801. 401 ;  admi- 
nistration of  Fox  and,  1806, 463, 464 ;  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  464 ;  weakness  of  his  ministry 
after  Fox's  death,  478 ;  they  deliver  up  the 
seals  of  officoj  March  25, 1807,  •&. ;  retires  to 
Dropmore,  viii.  177 

Grey,  Charles,  earl,  his  effbrts  in  favour  of  re- 
form in  the  representation  of  the  people,  1792, 
vii.  213, 214 ;  moves  an  address  to  the  king  to 
postpone  the  Irish  Union,  374 ;  first  lord  ot 
the  admiralty.  1806, 464 ;  advocates  resistanco 
against  Napoleon,  478 ;  his  remarks  on  the 
negotiations  with  France,  470;  Dissenters' 
enlistment  bill;  the  king  opposes  it.  479; 
applied  to  to  form  a  government,  1812,  542 ; 
foreign  secretary,  l806,  577;  his  speech 
against  lord  Sidmouth's  unconstitutional  con- 
duct in  the  case  of  trials  for  libel,  viii.  84, 
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85;  hiB  attaeki  upon  Gnming;  he  ehaiget 
him  with  hmTing  pledged  himself  not  to  preM 
the  Catholio  question.  206 ;  approret  oi  the 
ready  recognition  of  the  New  6rleana  French 
government  bj  parliament.  256;  dedlares  the 
neceasity  of  reform  in  parliament,  262;  for- 
mation of  Ms  ministry,  265,  266 ;  principles 
of  his  government,  266;  membern  of  his 
ministry,  267 ;  with  lord  Brougham  he  urges 
the  king  to  dissolve  parliament  on  the  defeat 
of  his  ministry  on  the  reform  question^  276. 
277 ;  his  speech  explanatory  of  the  proposed 
reform  bill,  1831,  281 ;  his  reply  to  tne  prin- 
cipal arguments  against  the  bill,  283 ;  resiits 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  the  reform  bill  by  the  creation  of 
peers^294 ;  replies  to  lord  Lyndhurst's  speech, 
296 ;  upon  the  king  refusing  to  create  peers 
his  ministry  resigns,  296 ;  Wellington  fiaUng 
to  form  an  administration,  he  is  recalled: 
obtains  the  king's  consent  to  the  creation  of 
peers ;  power  not  exercised,  299 ;  passing  of 
the  reform  bills,  300 :  introduces  Uie  coercion 
bill  for  Ireland,  which  is  passed,  1833,  321, 
823,  324;  defends  the  commission  for  in- 
^mrtng  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  church 
against  unjust  imputations,  344 ;  overpowered 
by  his  feelings  in  telling  the  Lords  of  his 
resignation,  1834,  345 ;  cause  of  his  re^na- 
tion,  345,  346;  great  banquet  to,  at  Klin- 
borgh,  347,  348 

Grey,  lady  Jane,  married  to  lord  GKiilford 
Dudley,  proclaimed  queen  by  Northumber- 
land, June  10, 1553,  iiL  51 ;  conversation  of, 
in  prison  respecting  Northumberland's  apos- 
tacy.  65;  with  her  husband,  lord  Ouilford 
Dudley,  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  69 ;  execution  of  both,  and  her  re- 
Viaricable  fortitude,  66 ;  memorial  of,  in  the 
Beauohamp  tower,  t^. 

Griffiths,  aomiral,  nis  accounts  of  the  ''La 
Ven«eur's  "  story,  vii.  307 

Grimaldi,  marquis  of;  Spuiish  ambassador  in 
France;  signs  the ''Family  compact,"  vL  251 

tSrosky,  bos  remarks  on  England  and  Londoners, 

Gross-Beeren,  battle  of;  Aug.  23, 1813,  vii.  663 

Orote  advocates  tbe  bsilot  principle,  viii.  335 ; 
supports  the  poor  law  amendment  bill,  841, 
Swj  and  the  Irish  church  appropriation 
motion,  344 

Qroudi^  appointed  to  watch  BlUcher  at  Water- 
loo, viiL  90 

Grumbkow,  general,  sent  on  amission  to  Charles 
of  Sweden,  to  whom  he  gives  an  account  of 
Marlborough,  y.  331 

Ouadaloupe  capitulated  to  the  Rnglish,  1759, 
vi236 

Chiest,  general,  governor  of  Edinburgh  castl& 
1745 ;  the  young  pretender  prevents  fooa 
from  going  in ;  tne  governor  fires  upon  the 
town ;  the  prince  revokes  his  order,  vi.  132 

Guickwar,  a  Mahratta  chieftain,  takes  no  part 
against  the  Britiih,  vii.  465 

Guilds  of  trade,  oppressions  exerdsed  by,  i.  321 

Guisoard,  marquis  de,  his  eariy  career;  em- 
ployed as  a  French  spy  in  ]&igland ;  has  a 
meeting  with  the  queen ;  he  is  arrested 
March  8,  1711*  his  correspondence  with 
France  having  been  detected;  ho  is  taken 
before  the  council,  where  he  stabs  Horley 
*with  a  pen-knife ;  he  is  killed  by  the  ooun- 
eilloi%y.  372 


Guizot,  M.,  opinion  of;  as  to  the  applicati  on  of  the 
Britons  for  Boman  aid  against  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  i.  58;  his  remarks  on  Canning's  fo- 
reign polioy,  viii.  191;  joins  in  protesting 
against  the  royal  decrees  of  1830.  251,  252  * 
description  of  the  meeting  of  Lafayette  ami 
the  duke  of  Orleans ;  made  minister  of  the 
interior,  255 ;  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet, 
1832,  1836,  374 :  his  official  revelations  re- 
specting Louis  Napoleon's  enterprise,  375 ; 
his  picture  of  English  society,  402,  403 ; 
appointed  to  keep  a  watch  over  prince  Napo- 
leon's movements,  431 ;  his  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  satisfied  of  the  goodwill  of  the  natives 
to  Frsnce,  433;  with  Soult  succeeds  Thiers 
in  the  ministry^  435 ;  describes  the  difficulties 
of  Peersposition,  441 :  his  description  of  a 
visit  to  Westminster  Aobey  with  Macaulay, 
470,  471 ;  his  Spanish  marriage  plansj  654 ; 
his  conduct  vindicated,  656 ;  resigns  his  post 
as  minister.  657 

Gunpowder  plot.    See  James  I. 

Guntzburg.  oattle  at,  1805,  vii.  444 

Guatavus  xn.  of  Sweden,  succeeds  Adolphut 
Frederic,  1771,  vL  465;  agrees  to  subsidize 
an  army  to  Spain,  vii.  207 ;  shot  by  Anker* 
stroem,  March  6, 1792,  217 

Ghiy,  an  M.P.  and  seoxetary  to  the  treasury; 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  bein^  bribed,  v.  177 

Gwalior  captured  by  the  British,  vii.  129 ;  again 
occupied  by  them,  viiL  511 

Gwyn,  revives  the  idea  of  an  academy  of  paint- 
ing, viL  68 ;  his  bridges,  82 

Gyllenberg,  oount.  the  Swedish  envoy  in  Lon- 
don ;  arrested  for  intriguing  to  raise  a  re- 
bellion in  England,  vL  W 

Habeas  Corpus  act  passed  in  1679,  iv.  344 ; 
suspended,  1689,  y.  76,  77 ;  1695, 185 ;  1722, 
vi.  48 ;  1794.  vii.  300 ;  1800.  391 ;  1817,  viiL 
80;  a  second  time  in  1817,  84;  the  suspen- 
sion repealed,  1818,  96 
Hadrian  visits  Britain,  ▲.d.  120,  and  builds 
Hadrian's  wall,  L  29,  80 ;  character  of;  by 
Gibbon,  ib, 
Hague,  oongren  at  the.  1601,  ▼.  122-124 ;  treaty 
of  the,  May  21, 1659,  387;  triple  alliance  of 
the,  January  4, 1717,  389 
Haileybury  college,  biultby  Wilkins,  viiL  145 
HaUdon  mil,  battie  of;  July  19, 133^  L  451 
Halifax^  Charles  Montagpae,  earl  of,  lorms  part 
of  William's  new  mijustry  in,  1693 ;  his  elo- 

Juence,  v.  169 ;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
B4 ;  instrumental  in  establishing  the  stan- 
dard of  money,  1696. 196 ;  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  1697, 198 ;  impeached  for  advising 
a  partition  treaty,  246:  loses  his  place  in  the 
pnvy  council  on  Anne's  accession,  1702,  259: 
votes  an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  danger  of 
the  Church,  306 ;  patron  of  letters,  414,  416 

Halifax,  George  Savile,  earl  of,  parliament 
endeavours  to  find  some  charge  against  him, 
v.  98 

Halifax,  earl  of,  secretary  of  state,  1763-1765, 
vi.  261,  321 ;  proceedings  against,  for  arrest- 
ing Wilkes  and  WoodjliSS 

Hall,  Bobert,  character  of  his  preaching,  viii. 
124 

Hallam,  Henry,  character  of  his  historical 
writings,  viii.  472 

Halle,  treaty  of,  1610,  v.  386;  taken  by  tha 
Bavarians,  1809,  vii.  516 
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HamVurg,  peace  of,  May  22, 1762,  ri.  467 
Hamilton,  duke  of.    See  Long  Parliament,  and 
Cromwell^  Oliver. 

Hamilton,  heatenant-colonel,  hia  share  in  the 
Glencoe  maasacre.  y.  137 

Hamilton,  duke  of,  president  of  the  Scottish 
convention  of  estates,  v.  88 ;  alleged  mrith 
others  to  have  secreted  soldiers  in  cellars  and 
other  places,  ib. ;  causes  the  convention  doors 
to  be  locked,  89 ;  authorised  by  William,  in 
1693,  to  inresti^te  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
but  the  duke  dying,  the  inquiry  was  not  pro- 
ceeded with  till  1695, 140 

Hamilton,  duke  of:  he  disperses  the  Came- 
ronians  assemblea  to  oppose  the  union,  v. 
327 ;  killed  in  a  duel  with  lord  Mohun,  1712, 
427 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  his  speech  in  favour  of  the 
subsidies,  1755 ;  from  which  he  is  known  as 
single  speech  Hamilton,  vi.  209 

Hamilton,  John,  governor  of  Carlisle  ;  sur- 
renders to  the  diike  of  Cumberland,  1745,  vL 
159 

Hamilton,  lady,  aids  Nelson  at  Naples ;  re- 
commended to  the  national  gratitude,  vii. 
355 

Hamilton.  Eichard,  his  baseness  and  treachery, 
V.  80 ;  nis  faithlessness  causes  the  son  of  sir 
W.  Temple^  who  had  pledged  to  his  being 
faithful,  to  drown  himself  in  the  Thames, 
lb. ;  placed  at  the  head  of  troops  for  bringing 
the  Ulster  protestants  to  subjection^  82 ;  suc- 
ceeds Maumont  as  commander  of  James  U.'s 
forces,  84 ;  is  superseded  by  Rosen,  ib. :  leads 
the  Insh  cavalry  at  the  battio  of  the  ^oyne, 
108 ;  is  taken  prisoner,  109 

Hampden,  John,  refuses  in  1636,  to  pay  the 
illegal  assessment  of  Ship  Honey,  iii.  421 ; 
contests  the  right  in  the  Exchequer  Court, 
422 ;  difference  of  the  judges,  but  ultimate 
decision  against  him,  ib.  :  increased  im- 
portance of,  after  the  trial.  423;  sent  as 
commissioner  to  attend  the  king  on  his  visit 
to  Scotland  in  1641,  462 ;  attempted  to  be 
seized  by  the  king  on  Jan.  3. 1642,  475 ;  is 
recalled  when  about  to  attack  tne  royal  army, 
iv.  10 ;  takes  on  active  part  in  the  siege  of 
Beading,  and  urges  Essex  to  attack  Oxford, 
15;  and  to  concentrate  his  forces,  16;  is 
wounded  at  Chalgrove  Field,  ib. ;  dies  June, 
1643,  ib. ;  character  of,  described  by  Claren- 
don, 17 

Hnmpden  clubs  for  parliamentary  reform,  viii* 
74,75 

Hanau,  battie  of,  1813,  vii.  565 

Hancock,  John,  proscribed  by  Gage,  vi.  365 

Handel,  statue  or,  by  Roubiliac,  v.  461 

Hanover,  George,  elector  of.    See  George  I. 

Hanover,  treaty  of,  September  3,  1725,  v.  390 ; 
vi.  55 

Hansard  and  Stockdale,  case  of,  viii.  427 

Han  way,  Jonas,  his  philanthropy ;  the  first  to 
use  an  umbrella  in  London,  vii.  119 

Harcourt,  sir  S.,  conducts  Sachevcrel's  defence, 
1710,  V.  353 ;  lord  chancellor,  868 ;  his  mo- 
tions at  Oxford's  trial,  vi.  30 

Harcourt,  colonel,  commands  the  Madras  army, 
vii.  456 

Hardicanute,  accession  of,  in  1039.  i.  161 ; 
tyranny,  dissoluteness,  and  death  oi,  in  1042, 

Mjirdinfre,  sir  Henry,  secretary  at  war,  1828, 
viii.  235;   secretary  for  Lreland,  354;    go- 


vernor-general of  India,  511,  544 ;  his  cour- 
tesy towards  sir  H.  Gough,  &I4 ;  shares  with 
him  the  gaining  of  the  Ferozeshah  rictory, 
544,545 

Hardware  trade,  temp.  William  and  Anne,  v.  17 

Hard  wick,  architect  of  Marylebone  church,  viii. 
146 

Hardwicke,  Philip  York,  carl  of,  chancellor 
1737-1756,  vi.  193,  320:  introduces  the  Mar- 
riage bUl,  1753,  vi.  193;  retires  from  hia 
oflBce,  1756,  218 ;  negotiates  with  Newcastle 
and  Fitt,  222;  prepares  G^rge  III.'s  first 
speech  in  parliament,  244 ;  speech  on  the 
independence  of  the  judges,  1761,  246 

Hnrdy,  sir  C,  commands  a  fleet:  tactics,  vi. 
396,397 

Hardy,  captain,  present  at  the  battie  of  Cotcu- 
hagen,  vii.  403;  and  at  Nelson's  deem  at 
Trafalgar,  1805, 448 

Hardy,  Thomas,  trial  of,  for  high  treason, 
October.  1794,  vii.  301;  Erskine's  defence, 
301,  302 ;  acquittal  of,  302 

Hare,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  William's 
life,  1696,  V.  187 

Hargreaves,  James,  completes  his  spinning- 
jenny,  1767,  vii.  45 ;  how  he  discovered  it, 
45,  w ;  mobbed  and  ill-used,  46 

Harlay,  president  of  the  French  parliament, 
fails  in  obtaining  peace  from  the  Dutch,  v. 
176, 177 ;  represents  France  at  the  Byswick 
congress.  199 

Harley.    See  Oxford,  earl  of. 

Harlow,  his  painting,  vui.  152, 153 

Harold  succ^ds  Canute  as  king  of  Horcia  and 
Northumbrian  in  1035,  i.  160 ;  seduces  Alfred, 
son  of  Ethclred.  to  land  in  England,  and 

futs  him  to  aeath,  161 ;  death  of,  in 
039,  ib. 

Harold,  son  of  earl  Godwin,  banished  with  hia 
father,  i.  166;  they  return,  and  are  favour- 
ably received  by  die  inhabitants  of  London 
and  Southwark,  170 ;  restored  to  their  digni- 
ties and  possessions  by  the  Witan,  ib.  ^  con- 
duct and  character  or,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward,  172 ;  sets  out  for  Normandy,  b^t  is 
wrecked,  made  a  prisoner  by  the  earl  of 
Ponthieu,  but  released  by  the  interference  of 
William  of  Normandy,  172,  173 ;  assists 
William  in  bis  war  against  the  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, ib. ;  swears  to  support  William  in  his 
claims  to  the  throne  of  England,  174 ;  returns 
to  England,  and  suppresses  an  insurrection 
in  Northumbria,  17o ;  marries,  176 ;  the 
crown  of  England  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
Witan  in  Sept.  1066,  ib. ;  defeats  his  brother 
Tostig  and  the  Norwenans^  180 ;  is  himself 
defeated  and  slain  at  Hastmgs  in  Oct.  1066, 
181 ;  buried  at  Waltham  Abbey,  183 

Harrington,  earl  of,  English  ambassador  at 
Spain,  vi.  31 

Harris.    See  Malmesbury,  earl  of. 

Harris  conspired  against  William's  life,  1696, 

V.  187 
Harris,  general,  commands  an  Indian  army; 

enters  the  Mysore  territory,  vii.  378 
Harrison   improves  the    spinning  wheel,  vii. 

45 
Harrison  arrested  at  a  Beform  meeting,  1819, 

viii.  104 
Horrowby,  earl  of,  foreign  secretary  of  state, 

1804,  vii.  577 ;  president  of  the  council,  viiL 

158,  161 ;  Cato-strect  conspiracy  revealed  to, 

by  Hidon  and  Dwyer,  161 ;  sucoeoded  as  pre- 
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«ident  by  the  duke  of  Portland^  210;  his 
partial  aaTocacy  of  the  Keform  bill  of  1832, 
294,295 

Harwich,  a  great  port  of  the  eastern  coast ;  vi- 
cissitudes of  its  condition  in  the  18th  century, 
T  33 

Hastings,  battle  of,  Oct  13,  10G6,  i.  181 ;  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  the  Saxons  at,  ISl. 

Hastings,  marquis  of.    See  Moiro,  lord. 

Hastings,  Warren,  first  governor-general  of 
India,  vi.  335 ;  vii.  124  ;  previous  career  and 
conduct  as  governor  of  Bengal;  nefarious 
barguns  with  the  nabob  of  Oude,  124,  125; 
opnosition  towards,  by  the  Indian  council, 
12o ;  accused  upon  a  charge  of  corruption  by 
Kuncomar  and  others,  t^. ;  disputes  with 
Francis ;  Clavering  illegally  assumes  the  go- 
Temor-generalship  on  the  false  announce- 
ment of  his  having  resigned,  127,  128; 
reappointed  at  the  expuration  of  his  five  years' 
term,  128 ;  makes  war  against  the  Mahrattos, 
129;  duels  with  Francis,  and  quarrels  with 
Impey,  130  ;  pressed  for  money,  131 ;  lays 
Cheyte  Sin^,  the  rajah  of  Benares,  under 
heavy  contributions;  arrests  him  for  neglect 
of  payment,  132 ;  a  native  insurrection  com- 
pels nim  to  release  the  rajah  and  quit  the 
city;  his  heavy  exactions  from  the  nabobs 
and  begums  of  Oude,  133,  134 ;  his  defence 
of  his  conduct  in  this  case,  134 ;  concludes 
peace  with  Tippoo  Saib ;  his  administration 
ceases,  1785,  to. ;  acquitted  of  all  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  1794,  318  ;  examined 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Indian  afliairs,  1813,  viii.  215 

Haughton,  John,  prior  of  the  Charter  House, 
with  his  brethren,  refuses  to  take  the  oath  of 
■uj>remacy  to  Henry  YUI.,  ii.  359;  he  ii 
tned  and  executed,  tb, 

Havannah,  conquest  of  the,  1762,  vi.  255, 256 

fiavcrsham,  lord,  moves  for  inviting  the  prin- 
cess Sophia  to  England,  v.  306 ;  his  remarks 
on  the  Scotch,  314;  denounces  the  naval 
nuscarriafes  of  1707,  333 

Havre,  bombarded  by  the  British,  1694,  v.  172, 
173 

Hawke,  admiral,  sir  E.,  defeats  the  French 
fleet  oflr  Belle  Isle,  Oct.  14, 1747,  vi.  179;  cap- 
tures some  French  merchantmen,  1755,  208; 
supersedes  Byng  in  the  command  of  the 
fleet  lent  against  the  French,  1756,  213; 
lent  out  on  an  expedition  ac^ainst  Rochefort ; 
quarrels  with  Mordaunt,  and  nothing  is  done, 
229 ;  driven,  by  stormy  weather,  from  before 
Brest,  239 ;  attacks  the  French  fleet  in  Qui- 
beron  Bay,  Sept.  20,  1759,  and  gains  a  vic- 
tory ;  intrepid  conduct  in  the  battle,  240 

flawKesbury,  lord.    See  Liverpool,  earl  of. 

Hawkesmoor,  his  architectural  works,  v.  456, 
457 

Hawley,  general,  left  in  command  of  the 
Engush  troo]»  in  Scotland  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  1745.  vi.  159  ^  marches  through 
Linlithgow  to  Falkirk ;  his  contempt  for  the 
"undisciplined  rabble,"  160;  he  engages 
with  them  at  Falkirk,  Jan.  17,  1746 ;  and  is 
disgracefully  defeated,  161 ;  his  retreat ; 
causes  several  officers  and  soldiers  to  be 
tried  by  court-martial ;  two  soldiers  are  shot, 
162 

Hay,  James,  earl  of  Carlisle,  lavish  extrava- 
gance of  king  James  towaxus,  ill.  341 ;  Cla- 
rendon's chaifacter  of,  ib, 

vou  Tin.— 267, 


Hayden,  count  de,  a  Russian  rear-admiral; 
present  at  the  battle  of  Navarlno.  1827,  viii. 
226,  227 

Haydon,  his  paintings,  viii.  152 

Ha/Iitt.  William,  character  of  his  essays,  viii. 
128,  129 

Head,  sir  Francis,  governor  of  Canada ;  orders 
the  "  Caroline  "  to  be  burnt ;  repels  the  in- 
surgents attacking  Toronto,  viii.  407 

Healey,  Joseph,  a  reformer ;  tried  and  impri- 
soned, 1820,  viii.  164 

Hearth  money,  v.  2,  3 

Hemskerk,  Dutch  painter ;  patronised  by  Wil- 
liam UI.,  V.  463 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  landing  of,  in  England, 
A.D.  449,  i.  61 

Henley.    See  Northin^n. 

Henrietta  Maria,  advice  of,  to  Charles,  con- 
cerning Kupert,  iv.  2 ;  letter  of,  to  Charles, 
ib. ;  lands  at  Burlington  with  an  army,  12 ; 
letter  of.  to  Charles,  ib. ;  warning  of,  to  her 
husband,  14  ;  joins  him,  18 ;  her  character, 
19;  enters  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  sleeps 
in  Shakspere's  house,  ib. ;  meets  Charles  on 
his  first  battle-field,  io. ;  conduct  of,  27  ;  goes 
to  Exeter,  33 :  gives  birth  to  a  princess  there, 
while  being  oesieged  by  Essex,  34 ;  files  to 
France,  36;  condition  of,  at  the  Louvre, 
142 

Henriot,  death  of,  1794,  vii.  310 

Henry  of  Huntinirdon,  his  accoimt  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Northmen  or  Danes,  i.  78 

Henr\',  sumamed  Beau-Clerc,  knighted  in 
1086,  i.  217 ;  is  bequeathed  5000  pounds  uf 
silver  by  his  father,  218  ;  assists  his  brother, 
duke  Bobert,  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  and  kills 
Conan,  222 ;  becomes  possessed  of  Mount  St. 
Michael,  and  maintains  a  siege  against  is 
two  brothers,  223;  hastens  to  England  and 
seizes  on  the  crown  treasures  on  the  death  <  f 
his  brother  William  in  1100, 233 ;  is  crown  d 
234 ;  publishes  a  charter  of  liberties,  t^. ; 
finds  the  necessity  of  English  support  against 
the  Norman  barons,  235 ;  reforms  efiectcd  by, 
t^. ;  marriage  of,  with  Matilda,  the  niece  of 
Edgar  Ath^ing,  236  j  induces  his  brother 
Robert  to  relinc^uish  his  claim  to  the  crown, 
to  establish  which  he  had  invaded  England, 
237 ;  subdues  many  of  the  disafiTected  barons, 
238 ;  Quarrels  with  his  brother  for  protect- 
ing Robert  do  Beldsme,  ib, ;  fosters  the  dis- 
ofi'ection  of  the  barons  in  Normandy  against 
Robert,  239 ;  invades  Normandy  in  1105,  ib. ; 
wins  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai,  and  takes 
Robert  prisoner  240;  the  son  of  Robert  is 
patronised  by  Louis  of  France,  a  war  takes 
place,  and  the  battle  of  Noyon  is  fought  in 
1119,  241:  devastation  of  Normandy,  242; 
death  of  Matilda  in  1118,  ib. ;  marriage  of  hJi^ 
son  William  the  Atheling,  tb. ;  inhumanij.f 
of,  towards  the  children  of  his  natunt 
daughter  Juliana,  wife  of  Eustace  de  Bre- 
teuil,  243 ;  wreck  of  theBlanche-Nef,  and  the 
death  of  his  son  William,  ib. ;  second  mar- 
riage of  Henry  in  1121  with  Adelaide,  244 ; 
declares  his  daughter  Matilda,  the  widow  ox 
the  emperor  of  uermany,  his  heir,  in  1126, 
f*. ;  dies  on  Nov.  30. 1135,  246 

Henry  II.,  bom  in  1133,  i.  245,  268;  early 
career  and  marriage  of,  268 ;  is  acknowledged 
successor  to  Stephen,  269 ;  crowned  on  Dec. 
19,  1154,  270;  beneficial  vigour  of,  in  the 
establishment  of  order,  271 ;  makes   rhomsf 
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^  Becket  chanrollor  and  his  chief  ndviser  in 
1157,  273;  character  of,  274;  sends  Becket 
18  ambassador  lo  Frsince,  to  contract  a  mar- 
riage between  his  eldest  son  and  a  daughter 
of  the  French  king,  276;    declines  to  sur- 
render Maine  and  Anjou  to  his  brother  Geof- 
frey, and  gives  liim  a  pension  instead,  276 ; 
compels  Malcolm   of  Scotland  to  surrender 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  ib, ;   in- 
Tades  Wales,  and  is  unsuccessful,  277 ;  con- 
tinental wan  of,  279 ;  creates  Becket  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  280 ;  quarrels  witb  him 
as  to  n is  claim  for  the  resumption  of  church 
property,  283 ;   state  of  secular  law  and  es- 
tablisliment  of  law  courts,  283,  284 ;  evils  of 
the  clerical  exemption  from  the  secular  law, 
285;    Constitutions  of  Clarendon  passed  to 
enforce  the  secular  law,  286,  287 ;  ttie  pope 
refuses  to  confirm  them,  287;   Becket  sup- 
ports the  nope's  decision,  is  arraigned  as  a 
traitnr,  is  round  guilty,  288 ;  and  flies  from 
Enizland,  289;   lienry  convene  a  synod  at 
Oxford  in  1166,  which  orders  the  persecution 
of  heretics,  290 ;  meets  Becket  at  Touraine 
in  1170,  and  a  hollow  peace  is  effected,  291 ; 
Becket  returns  to  England  and  is  murdered, 
292,  293 ;  contrast  of  the  characters  of  Henry 
and  Becket,  294 ;  first  landing  of  the  Anglo- 
Nonnans  in  Ireland  in  1169,296;  commands 
Btrongbow  to  return  to  England,  who  obeys, 
297;  goes  himself  to  Ireland,  and  receives 
homage  as  feudal  superior,  298 ;  swears  his 
innocence  of  Beckers   murder   before   the 
pope's  legate,  and  is  absolved,  ib. ;  facts  of 
the  story  of  Kosamund  Clifford,  299 ;  rebel- 
lion  of  his  sons,   ib,;   imprisons  his  wife 
Eleanor,   ib.  ;   insurrection  in  England  re- 
pressed, 300 ;  William  kin^  of  Scotland  in- 
vades England,  t^. ;   and  is  taken  prisoner, 
301 ;  is  liberated  on  doing  homage  to  Henry, 
f^. ;    Henry  does  penance  at  tiie  tomb  of 
Becket.  ib. ;  is  reconniled  to  his  eldest  son, 
ib.  ;  important  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  justice  effected  by,  302 ;  mission  from  Je- 
rusalem in  1185  to  urge  him  to  undertake 
its  relief,  303 ;  resolves  to  take  the  cross  in 
1188,  304;  his  sons  Richard  and  John  join 
the  king  of  France  in  a  war  against  him,  ib. ; 
dies  on  July  6th,  1189,  t*. 
Ilenr)'  III.  succeeds  his  father  John  on  Oct. 
18,*  1216,  when  only  ten  years  old,  and  is 
crowned  at  Gloucester,  Oct.  28,  i.  356 ;  the 
battle  of  Lincoln  gnined  against  the  French 
army  of  prince  Louis,  357  ;  the  regent  Pem- 
broke   dies    in    1219,    and  is  succeeded  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  358 ;  redress  of  grievances 
obtained  by    the    right    preserved    by   the 
people  to  grant  supplies,  350;  the  Charters 
confirmed  for  a  third  time  in  1225  in  order  to 
obtain  supplies,  ib. ;  declares  himself  of  age 
in  1227,  and  anserts  his  right  to  govern  of  his 
"  own  free  will,"  ib. ;  denial  of  this  doctrine 
by  op.«  of  his  judges,  360 ;  quarrels  with  De 
Burgh,  but    to^rcthcr  with  the  pope    con- 
tinues his   exactions   on    the  people,  361  ; 
sntii'icnl  and  political    songs,  d62;   marries 
Eleannr,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence, 
in  1236,  ib. ;  extortions  of,  362,  363;  tyran- 
nical exercise  of  the  privilege  of  purveyance, 
363 ;  fi'ilo  of  justice  oy,  ib.  ;  oppressions  on 
the   Londoners    by,   364 ;   disaffection  occa- 
BioiiCil,  3Go;  repeated  violation  of  the  Char- 
ters b}',  366  j  swears  again  to  observe  them, 


367 ;  ill  success  of  his  foreign  enterprisesy 
ib. ;  condition  of  the  nation  under,  368 ;  value- 
of  monej^,  and  fluctuating  prices  of  provisiona 
in  the  reign  of,  369 ;  taxation  of  the  induatry 
of  the  people  by,  and  resistance  made  to  by 
the  derg}',  370 ;  famine  in  1258,  371 ;  par- 
liament meets  at  Westminster,  and  demonda 
the  appK)intment  of  a  commission^  ib.;  the 
'  Provisions  of  Oxford,'  372 ;  obtaina  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  pope  to  violate  them,  ib. ; 
a  civil  war  takes  place  headed  by  Simon  d& 
Montford,  373 ;  prince  Edward  commandafor 
his  father  against  the  barons,  ib, ;  taken  pri- 
soner at  the  battle  of  Lewea,  374 ;  the  queen 
collects  troops  abroad,  but  does  not  attempt 
to  land  in  England,  375;   burgeaaea  sum- 
moned to  parliament  in  1264^  by  Simon  de 
Montford.  tb. ;  relraaed  by  the  isaue  of  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  in  which  De  Montford  ia 
slain,  376 ;  Award  of  Elenilworth,  and  efforta 
of  the  parliament  to  restore  tranquillity,  378; 
continued  resistance  of  Simon  de  Montford 
the  younger,  ib. ;  dies,  Nov.  16, 1272,  381 
Henry  IV.  [see  Hereford,  duke  of]  aacenda  the 
throne,  Sept.  30, 1399,  ii.  37  ;  confederaoy  of 
nobles  agamst,   41 ;    revolt   of  the  Welsh 
under  Owen  Glendower  against,  42;  ia  re- 
pulsed by  Glendower,  43 :   accused   of  the 
murder  of  Bichard  II.,  io. ;   peraecutea  the 
followers  of  Wycliffe,  44;  statute  'de  here- 
tico  comburenao '  passed  for  the  sappresaion 
of  the  Lollards,  45;  burning  William  Salter, 
ib.  ;    the    Commons  pray  for  repeal  of  the 
statute,  and  he  rejects  tbe  prayer,  46  ;  aigna 
a   warrant   for   burning  John  Badby,    tb.y 
France  and  Scotland  refuse  to  acknowledge 
him  as  king,  i^. ;    war  with  Scotland,  and 
battle  of  Homildon  Hill  on  Sept  14^  1402, 47 ; 
revolt  of  the  Percies  against,  and  its  probable 
causes,  48  ;  battle  of  Hateley  Field  at  Shrews- 
bury, 48,  49;   politic  clemency    of  Henry, 
ib. ;  hostilities  with  France,  50 ;  revolt  of 
Archbishop   Scrope   and   others,  ib. ;    sup- 
pression  of  the  revolt,    and   execution   of 
Scrope  and  Nottingham,  t^. ;  continued  strug- 
gle of  the  AVelsh  under   Owen  Glendower, 
tb. ;   invades  France,  51 ;   dies,  March  20, 
1413,  52 


i'pins  his  father  to  oppose  the  revolt  of  the 
'ercics.  48;  is  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
ShrewsDuiT,  49 ;  obtains  a  victory  over  the 
Welsh  in  1405,  50 ;  early  character  of,  51 ; 
made  captain  of  Calais,  52 ;  proclaimed  king, 
March  21,  1413,  53 ;  clemency  of.  t^. ;  al- 
leged conspiracy  of  the  Lollarda,  needed  by 
sir  John  Oldcastle  in  1414  against,  54 ;  sup- 
pressed, and  all  the  conspirators  pardoned  ex- 
cept Oldcastle  and  eleven  others,  55 ;  claima 
the  crown  of  France  and  the  restoration  of 
the  old  Englisli  possessions,  ib»i  injustice  of 
the  demands,  56  ;  preparations  for  tne  inva- 
sion of  France,  ib. ;  conspiracy  of  the  earl  of 
Cambiidgc,  lord  Scrope,  and  others  against, 
57  ;  lands  near  Harfleur,  Aug.  14,  1416,  ib.  \ 
nature  of  the  forces,  ib. ;  siege  of  Harfleur, 
58 ;  sickness  of  the  EngUsh  army,  ib. ;  march 
from  Harfleur,  59;  passage  of  the  Somme, 
60  ;  description  of  Agincourt  and  ita  locality, 
61 ;  battle  of  Agincourt  on  Oct.  25,  1416,  62- 
64 ;  rejoicings  in  Loudon  on  arriyal  of  the 
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newSy  M ;  triumphant  entry  of,  into  London, 
CC;  the  factions  in  France  a  cause  of  his 
success,  67  ;  second  expedition  apiinst  France 
in  1417,  ib. ;  takes  Caen,  to.  ;  besieges 
llouen,  69;  it  surrenders  after  severe  famine, 
70  ;  ineffectual  conferences  at  Meulan,  ib, ; 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  murdered  at  an  inter- 
view with  the  Dauphin  at  Montereau,  71 ;  con- 
cludes a  treaty  witn  Philip,  the  young  duke  of 
Burgundy,  t^. ;  and  the  treaty  of  Troyes  with 
Charles  Yl.  on  May  21,  1420,  by  which  he 
was  to  marry  Katherine  and  be  recognised  as 
heir  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Charles, 
ib. ;  Heni^  and  his  queen  return  to  England, 
72  ;  HI  effects  of  his  conquests  on  the  condi- 
tion of  England,  ib. ;  the  duke  of  Clarence 
killed,  73 ;  releases  James  I.  of  Scotland,  who 
accompanies  him  in  his  expedition  to  France 
in  1421,  t^. ;  besieges  and  takes  Meaux,  74 ; 
dies,  Aug.  31,  1422,  76 ;  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of,  ib. 
Henry  VI.,  bom  Dec.  6,  1421,  ii.  74  ;  succeeds 
his  father,  Sept.  1,  1422,  and  thu  dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Uloncester  are  appointed  Pro- 
tectors by  the  parliament,  76 ;  Charles  YI.  of 
France  ales,  and  Henry  is  proclaimed  king, 
77 ;  ▼ictoiT  of  Vemeuil  gained  by  the  duke  of 
Bedford.  %b, ;  tutelage  of,  under  the  earl  of 
"Warwick,  79 ;  apparent  severity  of  Warwick's 
discipline.  79,  80;  siege  of  Orleans  com- 
menced, 82 ;  Orleans  is  relieved  by  Joan  of 
Arc,  85 ;  is  crowned  king  of  Franco,  at  Paris, 
on  Dec.  17,  1430^  91 ;  death  of  tbe  duke  of 
Bedford,  92 ;  contmued  disgraces  and  losses  in 
France,  t^. ;  marries  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and 
■urrenaers  or  loses  all  the  possessions  in 
France,  93 ;  the  duke  of  Suffolk  takes  the 
side  of  cardinal  Beaufort  against  the  duke  of 
Gloucester.  95 ;  Gloucester  and  Beaufort  die, 
96 ;  rise  or  the  house  of  York,  130 ;  power  of 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  131  ;  impeachment  and 
banishment  of  Suffolk,  ib. ;  his  murder,  132  ; 
insurrection  of  Jack  Cade  in  1450,  ib. ;  other 
revolts  in  England,  134  ;  unpopularity  of 
Somerset,  on  account  of  his  losses  in  Fnmce, 
ib. ;  Heiuy  becomes  imbecile,  135 ;  intrigues 
of  the  queen  and  Somerset  to  secure  tlieir 
power,  136 ,  the  duke  of  York  elected  Protec- 
tor b^'  the  peers,  ib. ;  the  king  recovers  his 
faculties,  137 ;  selfishness  of  the  barons,  ib. ; 
Somerset  is  released  from  arrest,  and  York 
supersede^  ti^. :  York  marches  towards  Lon- 
don, ib. ;  first  oattle  of  St.  Albans,  on  May 
22,  1455,  and  death  of  Somerset,  138 ;  is  con- 
ducted to  London  by  York,  139 ;  a  parliament 
Bummoned,  and  York  made  Protector  a  second 
time,  t^. ;  the  parliament  not  revolutionary, 
but  influenced  oy  a  desire  to  remove  oppres- 
sive taxation,  140;  the  Protectorate  super- 
seded in  1456,  141 ;  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
Lancastrian  and  York  factions,  ib. ;  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  War,  in  1459,  142; 
battle  of  Blore  Heath,  t^. ;  is  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Northampton,  in  1460,  143: 
a  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster,  ana 
York  claims  the  crown,  144  ;  the  peers  effect 
a  compromise  that  York  should  succeed  on 
Henrjrs  death,  ib.;  the  queen  ret^ists  the 
compromise,  and  assembles  an  army,  ib. ; 
battle  of  Wakefield,  and  death  of  York,  Deo. 
31,  1460, 145 ;  Margaret  advances  to  London, 
ib. ;  defeats  Warwick  in  the  second  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  and  ro^aptures  the  king,  146 ; 


Henry  is  deposed  by  parliament,  and  Edward 
IV.  proclaimed,  March  4, 1461, 146 ;  battle  of 
Towton,  147,  148  j  attiiintod  in  parliament 
for  the  death  of  Kichard,  duke  of  York,  151 ; 
renewed  attempt  of  queen  Margnret,  in  1462, 
repulsed,  152  ;  story  of  her  throwin'f  herself 
and  son  on  the  protection  of  an  outlaw,  ib.  ; 
renewed  attempt  against  Edward,  and  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Hexham,  153 ;  the  king  is  re- 
captured, and  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
Margaret  retires  to  the  Continent,  157 ;  Mar- 
garet is  reconciled  to  Warwick,  159 ;  invnd(;8 
England  with  Wan*'ick  and  Clarence,  Edward 
is  deserted,  and  Henry  restored,  160 ;  War- 
wick and  Clarence  appointed  Protectors,  162  \ 
is  taken  prisoner  at  tne  battle  of  Bamet,  and 
re-comniitted  to  the  Tower,  165  ;  queen  Mar- 
garet lands  at  Weymouth,  assembles  forces, 
and  is  defeated  at  me  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
166;  she  is  taken  prisoner,  167;  death  of 
Henry,  in  May,  1471,  and  doubts  as  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  having  been  his  murderer,  168 
Henry  VII.  (earl  of  Kichmond)  taken  by  his 
uncle,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  Brittany,  after 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  ii.  169 ;  the  duice 
of  Buckingham  and  bishop  Morton  put  them- 
selves in  communication  with,  previous  to 
their  revolt  against  Kicliard  III.,  196 ;  as- 
sembles soldiers  for  a  landing  in  England,  197; 
is  prevented  by  a  storm,  198 ;  leaves  Brittany 
to  avoid  being  delivered  up  to  Richard,  202 ; 
receives  some  forces  from  the  king  of  France, 
and  lands  at  Milford  Haven,  Aug.  7,  1485, 
204  ;  battle  of  Bosworth,  Aug.  22,  206 ; 
crowned  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  208 ;  par- 
liamentary title  to  the  crown  given  him.  209 ; 
marries  Elizabeth  of  York,  210 ;  suitableness 
of  the  character  of,  for  his  times,  211 ;  aver- 
sion of,  to  the  House  of  York,  ib. ;  imprisons 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  George,  duke  of 
Clarence,  212  ;  insurrection  against,  headed 
by  Lambert  Sinmel,  who  pretended  to  be  eori 
of  Wiurwick,  t^. ;  suppression  of  the  insurrec* 
tion  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  on  June  4,  1487, 
213 ;  alleged  harsh  treatment  of  the  dowager 
ca<*cn  Elizabeth,  214 ;  exhibits  the  real  earl 
of  Warwick  to  the  people,  215 ;  timid  foreign 
policy  of,  216 ;  allows  France  to  annex  Brit- 
tany, 217 ;  insurrection  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties on  account  of  oppressive  taxation,  t^. ; 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  killed,  but  the 
insurrection  suppressed  by  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
ib. ;  invades  France,  in  1492,  and  invests 
Boulo^e,  218;  concludes  a  hurried  peace  on 
receiving  a  large  sum  of  money  from  Charles 
VIII.,  ib. ;  probable  motives  for  the  peace, 
219 ;  demands  the  surrender  of  Perkin  War- 
beck  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  com- 
pliance is  evaded,  223;  execution  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley,  and  others,  for  corresponding 
with  Warbeck,  224 ;  concludes  a  treaty  with 
the  duke  of  Burgimdy,  by  which  WarBeek  is 
com})elled  to  go  to  Scotland,  225 ;  statute  of 
treastm  passed  providing  that  subjects  are 
bound  to  serve  the  king  cU  facto,  ib. ;  employ- 
ment of  spies  by,  226  ;  letters  of  Both  well  to, 
describing  the  position  of  Warbeck  in  Scot- 
land in  1496,  227 ;  is  attacked  by  Warbeck 
and  James  IV.,  but  they  are  compelled  to 
retreat,  229 ;  insurrection  in  Cornwall  against 
renewed  taxation,  t^. ;  suppressed,  230 ;  con- 
cludes a  truce  with  James  IV.,  by  which 
AVorbeck  is  forced  to   leave  Scotland,  t^. ; 
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Warbeck  Unds  in  Cornwall,  attacks  Exeter, 
and  is  repulsed,  230 ;  is  deserted,  and  flies  to 
sanctuary  at  Beaulieu  Abbey,  id,  ;  his  treat- 
ment of  Warbeck  after  his  surrender,  231: 
Warbeck  attempts  to  escape,  is  retaken,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower,  231 ;  exhibited  to  the 
public,  and  reads  his  confession,  232;  the 
earl  ox  Warwick  accused  of  treason,  and  of 
joining  in  conspiracy  with  Warbeck,  ib. ;  they 
are  both  executed,  in  Nov.  1499,  233 ;  com- 
mits Edward  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  to 
the  Tower,  234;  marries  his  eldest  son, 
Arthur,  to  the  princess  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
in  1501,  235 ;  account  of  the  royal  court,  ib., 
his  fondness  for  jewels,  236 ;  erection  oi  his 
palace  at  Richmond,  and  chapel  at  Westmin- 
ster, ib. ;  encouragement  by,  of  Cabot  and  his 
sons,  ib. ;  passion  of^  for  wealth,  237 ;  con- 
cludes a  treaty  witn  Scotland,  and  gives 
Margaret,  his  daughter,  in  marriage  to  James 
IV.,  in  1502,  238 ;  his  son  Arthur  dies,  ib. ; 
marries  Arthur's  widow  to  his  next  son, 
Hcnry^  after  obtaining  the  pope's  dispensa- 
tion, tb.  ;  his  queen  Elizaoeth  dies,  239 ; 
seeks  for  an  advanta^us  marriage  for  him- 
self, ib. ;  dies  on  April  21, 1509,  240 ;  extor- 
tions of  HeniT  through  the  agency  of  Empson 
and  Dudley,  240,  241 ;  depression  of  the  aris- 
tocracy by,  241 ;  originates  the  Star-chamber 
court,  242 ;  few  parliamenta  held  during  his 
reipi,  243;  orogrcss  of  maritime  discovery 
in  his  reim,  249 
Henry  VIIl.  succeeds  his  father,  April  22, 1509. 
ii.  257 ;  Empson  and  Dudley  convicted  and 
executed  for  extortion,  258 ;  marriage  of,  to 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  259 ;  remarkable  modi- 
fication of  the  coronation  oath  by,  ib. ;  skill 
of, in  music^260,  261 ;  interferes  in  favour  of 
pope  Julius  II.  in  a  war  against  France,  262 ; 
revives  the  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  263 ; 
claims  a  feudal  superiority  over  Scotland,  ib.; 
retains  his  sister's  legacy,  in  order  to  compel 
her  husband,  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  to  aban- 
don the  French  alliance,  264 ;  an  army  sent 
to  Spain  to  invade  Guienne^  ib. ;  Wolsey,  the 
almoner,  acts  as  war-minister,  ib. ;  nse  of 
Wolsey,  265;  the  army  returns  from  Spain 
without  effecting  its  object,  t^. ;  naval  war- 
fare, and  mutual  ravages  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  England,  266 ;  despotic  measures 
of,  for  the  security  of  the  coast,  267 ;  exp^- 
tion  of,  to  France,  in  1513,  ib.;  ostentatious 
display  of  magnificence,  i^.  ;  the  emperor 
Maximilian  takes  military  service  xmdcr  bim, 
268 ;  wins  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  ib. ;  Te- 
rouenne  and  Toumay  surrender,  ib.  ;  war 
witli  Scotland,  270;  battle  of  Flodden  Field, 
on  Sept.  9,  1513,  and  death  of  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  271,  272 ;  ravages  on  both  sides  of 
the  Scottish  border,  274;  attack  bv  the  French 
on  Brighton,  ib. ;  peace  with  France,  and 
marriage  of  the  princess  Mary  to  Louis  XII., 
ib. ;  death  of  Louis,  and  accession  of  Francis, 
275 ;  Henry  asserts  the  rights  of  the  crouTi 
against  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  278 ;  de- 
sires to  be  chosen  emperor,  and  sends  Pace 
on  a  mission  to  Germany,  280;  Henry  and 
'Francis  meet  in  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  282-258;  meets  Charles  V.  at  Grave- 
lines,  286 ;  conviction  and  execution  of  John 
Stafford,  dukeof  Buckiugham,  287  ;  increasing 
despotism  nnd  cruelty  of,  288 ;  writes  a  book 
against  Luther,  *'  Onthe  Seven  Sacraments," 


290 ;  Leo  X.  bestows  on  him,  in  1521«  the 
title  of  "Defender of  the  Faith,"  ib.;  con- 
cludes a  league  with  Charles  Y.  against 
Francis  I.,  291;  arbitrary  measures  of,  to 
raise  money,  29!2 ;  riot  of  the  Londoners  on 
«  Evil  May  I)ay  "  against  the  Flemish  trader^ 
293,  294:  parliament  summoned,  in  1523,  and 
earnest  aeDate  on  the  granting  of  a  subsidy, 
295,  296 ;  opposes  the  endeavour  of  his  sister 
Margaret  to  obtain  a  divorce,  298 :  Scotland 
is  invaded  to  enforce  the  removal  of  the  duke 
of  Albany  from  the  regency,  299 ;  the  earl  of 
Surrey  aestroys  Jedbui^h,  and  ravages  tlie 
borders,  ib. ;  the  duke  of  Suffolk  sent  with  an 
army  to  France,  in  1523,  which  devastates  the 
country,  but  has  no  other  success,  300 :  resist- 
ance of  the  people  to  taxes  levied  witnout  the 
authority  of  paruament,  301,302;  insurrection 
in  Suffolk  occasioned  by,  302 :  the  levy  revoked^ 
and  the  insurgents  pardoned,  303 ;  his  opinion 
as  to  the  war  between  the  empax>r  and  the 
pope,  in  1527, 308 ;  first  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  divorce  from  queen  Catherine,  309; 
sends  supplies  to  the  pope  while  in  confine- 
ment, 311 ;  growing  attachment  of,  to  Anne 
Bolcyn,  313,314;  war  declared  against  ths 
emperor,  314 ;  the  pope  sends  a  commission 
for  Wolsey  and  cardinal  Campeglus  to  inquire 
into  the  validity  of  his  marriage,  315 ;  inter- 
view of  the  legates  with  Catherine,  317 ;  un- 
popularity of  the  divorce  with  the  people,  318; 
opening  of  the  legatine  commission,  on  June 
18.  1529,  ib. ;  Camerine  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge its  jurisdiction,  319 ;  is  declared  contu- 
macious, ib. ;  Wolsey  is  deprived  of  the  Great 
Seal,  on  Oct.  17,  1529,  320 ;  creates  sir  Tho- 
mas More  chancellor,  323;  the  parliament 
passes  statutes  against  ecclesiastical  abuses, 
325 ;  opposition  of  the  derpy  to  the  reading  of 
the  scriptures,  326 ;  the  king  is  released  from 
his  debts  by  act  of  parliament,  328 ;  Christmas 
amusements  of,  and  large  sums  lost  by,  at 
gambling,  329 ;  sends  the  carl  of  Wiltshire 
and  Cranraer  to  obtain  the  pope's  consent  to 
the  dissolution  of  his  marriage,  330 :  opinions 
of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  favour  of  the  divorce,  331 ;  hypocrisy  of  the 
plea  of  conscience  for  desirins:  a  divorce,  ib. ; 
grants  a  general  pardon  to  Wolsey,  who  retires 
to  his  see,  332 ;  causes  him  to  be  arrested  for 
high  treason,  334 ;  unfeeling  conduct  of,  on 
hearing  of  Wolsev's  death,  3i35 ;  commence- 
ment of  the  Bemrmation  in  England,  336 ; 
prosecutes  the  clei:gy  for  having  submitted  to 
Wolsey  as  legate,  o37 ;  fears  being  cited  to 
Bome  on  the  divorce  cause,  ib,  \  threatens 
the  pope  with  the  loss  of  his  power  in  England, 
but  persecutes  reformers,  338^  requires  Frith, 
and  Tyndale  t)  renounce  their  errors  and  to 
return  from  the  Netherlands  to  England,  ib, ; 
the  payment  of  annates  to  the  see  of  Bome 
abolished  by,  in  1533,  339 ;  increased  cruelty 
and  tyranny  of,  after  the  death  of  Wolsey,  ib.; 
severe  laws  passed  against  poisoners,  gipsies, 
vagabonds,  and  for  punishing  wanderers  by 
death  on  a  third  offence,  340-342 :  goes  with 
Anne  Bolejn  to  France  in  1532,  to  meet 
Francis,  343  ;  marries  Anne  Boleyn,  344 ; 
Cranmer  pronounces  sentence  of  divorce,  on 
May  23,  lo33,  345 ;  description  of  the  corona- 
tion of  Anne  Boleyn,  by  Cranmer,  346 ;  Ca* 
therine  steadily  refuses  to  renounce  tlie  title 
of  queen,  848 ;  princess  Elizabeth  bom,  Sept. 
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7,  ISSSf  349 ;  statute  forbidding  appeals  to  i 
Itome  passed,  350;  statute  for  the  jpimish- 
ment  of  heresy,  351 ;  Frith  burnt,  352 ;  sta- 
tute veaiing  the  succession  in  the  issue  of 
gueen  Anne,  ib. ;  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  and 
er  visions,  353 ;  she  is  tried  and  executed  for 
treason,  354 :  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
sir  Thomas  More,  included  in  the  charge,  ib. ; 
they  are  sent  to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to 
swear  to  the  illegality  of  the  king's  first 
marriage,  356;  Act  of  Supremacy  passed, 
357;  Act  of  Succession  passed,  with  new 
definitions  of  treason,  ib. ;  execution  of  the 
monks  of  the  Charterhouse  for  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  siipremacy,  359 ;  Hollanders 
burnt  for  heresy,  ^1 ;  the  act  allowing  the 
free  iinportation  of  books  repealed,  t^. ;  1  isher 
and  More  tried  for  treason.  conTictcd,  and 
executed,  362-364 ;  Cromwell  appointed  vice- 

fcrent,  365 ;  ylsitation  of  the  monasteries,  in 
535.  366 ;  statute  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
smaller  monasteries,  369 ;  statutes  passed  for 
the  ree^ilation  of  trade  and  prices,  3/0 ;  death 
of  Catherine  on  Jan.  7, 1536,  ib.;  Anne  Boleyn 
suspected  of  heresy,  371 ;  May-day  at  Green- 
wich, 1536,372 ;  Anne  Boleyn  sent  to  the  Tower, 
373;  her  letter  to  the  king,  374. 384;  Cranmer's 
letter  to  the  king,  375 ;  true  bills  found  against 
Anne  Boleyn  and  others,  376 ;  her  trial  and  ex- 
ecution onMay  19, 1536, 377 ;  her  dying  speech, 
378 ;  marriage  of  Henry  to  Jane  Seymour,  on 
Hay  20,  ib. ;  doubts  as  to  the  guilt  of  Anne,  380, 
381:  new  law  of  succes3ion  passed.  382 ;  state 
of  Ireland,  385-388 ;  rebellion  of  the  Fitz- 
geralds  in  Ireland  in  1534,  388 ;  it  is  sup- 
pressed, and  the  Fitzgcralds  executed,  in 
violation  of  a  promise  given,  393 ;  assumes 
the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  394  j  proclama- 
tion of,  against  holidays,  398;  msurrection 
in  Lincolnshire  in  1536,  occasioned  by  the 
proclamation,  and  the  suppression  of  monastic 
establishments,  399  ;  rude  answer  of,  to  the 
Lincolnshire  petitioners,  ib. ;  the  insurrection 
suppressed,  400 ;  insurrection  in  Yorkshire, 
headed  by  Robert  Aske,  ib. :  crafty  instruc- 
tions of,  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  to  treating 
with  the  insurgents,  401 ;  dissatisfaction  of, 
with  Norfolk,  for  granting  a  free  pardon  on 
their  dispersion,  ib. ;  renewal  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Yorkshire  in  1537,  402 ;  the  insur- 
gents repulsed  from  Carlisle  and  Hull,  mar- 
tial law  proclaimed,  and  many  hung,  ib,; 
execution  of  many  of  the  leaders  in  London, 
403;  orders  martial  law  to  be  proclaimed, 
which  is  to  apply  to  monks  and  canons  that 
be  faulty,  ib. ;  executions  at  Windsor  for 
B^Tupathy  with  the  insurgents  of  the  North, 
t^. ;  birtn  of  Edward  YI.,  and  death  of  queen 
Jane  Seymour,  404 ;  neg^otiations  abroad  for 
n  new  wife,  ib. ;  sanctions  the  printing  of 
Coverdale's  Bible,  405 ;  disputes  in  West- 
minster Hall  with  John  Lambert  on  the 
•ucharist,  407 ;  Lambert  is  burnt,  408  ;  Act 
of  1539,  for  the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  ib.  ; 
assigns  pensions  to  the  abbots,  monks,  and 
others  who  surrender,  412;  wasteful  dis- 
posal of  the  possessions  of  the  religious  houses, 
413 ;  destruction  of  the  buildings,  414;  sub- 
BCTviency  of  the  parliament  summoned  in 
1539,  416 ;  Acts  passed  for  the  dissolution  of 
abbeys,  and  to  enable  Henry  to  found  and 
endow  bishoprics,  417 ;  projected  appropri- 
ations of  the  monastic  revenues,  ana  their 


subsequent  misapplication,  418 ;  suppresses 
the  hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  419 ; 
passing  of  the  intolerant  and  atrocious  statute 
of  the  Six  Articles,  in  1539,  ib. ;  persecutions 
and  executions  under  this  statute,  421 ;  pre- 
posterous claim  of,  to  unlimited  obedience, 
embodied  in  this  statute,  422;  causes  the 
Be  la  Polei^family  to  be  arrested,  on  Reginald 
Pole  having  written  against  his  divorce,  ib. ; 
the  aged  countess  of  Scdisbury,  Pole's  mother, 
executed  in  1541,  423;  marries  Anne  of 
Cleves,  425 ;  dislikes  her,  426 :  the  marriage 
declared  invalid,  427 ;  causes  Cromwell  to  bo 
arrested,  428 ;  and  attainted  of  high  treason. 
429 ;  Cromwell  is  executed,  July  28, 1540,  and 
on  the  same  day  Henry  marries  Catherine 
Howard.  430 ;  heretics  burnt  for  affirming 
the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  and  for  denvin^  nis  supremacy,  432 : 
the  profligacy  of  Catnerme  Howard  reveidea 
to  him  by  Cranmer,  ib, ;  promises  her  life  on 
confession,  but  breaks  tiie  promise,  433  ;  she 
is  attainted  and  executed,  Feb.  12,  1541,  ib, ; 
another  new  treason  declared  by  the  Act  of 
attainder,  434;  marries  Catherme  Parr,  in 
July,  1543,  ib. ;  endeavours  to  eflect  a  mar- 
riage between  his  son  Edward  and  Mary  of 
Scotland,  436 ;  sends  the  earl  of  Hertford  to 
Scotland,  who  ravages  it,  bums  Leith,  and 
other  places,  437-439  ;  is  opposed  by  cardinal 
Beaton  in  his  claims  to  supremacy,  and  in  his 
attempt  on  the  independence  of  Scotland,  440 ; 
sanctions  a  proposal  to  assassinate  Beaton,  t^. ; 
invades  France  with  great  pomp^  having 
obtained  a  subsidy  and  a  second  extinction  of 
his  debts  from  parliament,  in  1544,  442; 
besieges  and  takes  Boulogne,  443;  wants 
funds  for  profdding  land  defences  against  a 
projected  invasion  by  France,  444 ;  peace 
concluded  with  France  and  Scotland,  445; 
continued  persecution  for  heresies  under  Act 
of  the  Six  Articles,  446,  447 ;  relieves  Cran- 
mer from  an  accusation  of  heresy,  448 ;  Anno 
Askew  and  others  burnt,  449 ;  oueen  Catherine 
Parr  suspected  of  heresy,  450 ;  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  earl  of  Surrey  arrested  on  charg3s 
of  high  treason,  451 ;  Surrey  beheaded,  and 
Norfolk  remitted  for  execution,  but  escapes 
owing  to  the  king's  death,  452;  death  of 
Henry  on  Jan.  28, 1547,  453 

Henry  IV.,  of  France,  succeeds  to  the  throne  in 
August,  1589,  iii.  259:  English  expedition 
sent  in  aid  of,  260;  aojures  the  Protestant 
religion,  265;  concludes  a  separate  treaty 
with  Spain,  279 ;  sends  Sully  to  congratulate 
James  I.  on  his  accession,  309 ;  is  assassinated 
in  1610,  351 ;  scheme  of,  for  an  European 
confederacy,  ib. 

Henry,  Patrick,  his  early  career,  vi.  272 :  his 
eloquence  in  opposing  the  Stamp  act,  1765, 
273 

Heptarchy,  little  interest  afforded  by  the  events 
of  the,  1.  71 ;  incessant  wars  during  the.  73 

Hereford,  Henry  duke  of  ^afterwards  Henry 
IV.),  quarrel  of,  with  the  auke  of  Norfolk,  ii. 
31 ;  is  banished,  32 ;  his  patrimony  seized  by 
Richard  II.,  33 ;  lands  at  Ravenspur  July  i^ 
1399,  34 ;  interview  of,  with  Richard  II.,  35 ; 
entry  of,  with  the  captive  Richard,  into  Lon- 
don, 36 ;  claims  the  crown,  38 ;  his  hereditary 
pretensions,  39;  superior  right  of  Edmund 
Mortimer,  the  progenitor  of  the  House  of 
York,  40.    See  Henry  IV. 
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TTrTPwaid  heads  an  insurrection  in  1072,  in  the 
Isilo  of  Ely,  i.  198  ;  suecosaes  of,  ib. ;  is  com- 
V'Upd  to  submit  to  William  I.,  199  ;  fato 

Xli'iuiiuin,  general,  defeated  by  the  French  and 

Dutch,  1799,  vu.  385 
Hero-worship,  ancient  tumuli,  probable  memo- 
rials of,  i.  13 
Herries,  J,  C,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  riii. 
225 ;  quarreU  with  Huskisson,  227  ;  secretory 
at  war,  3M 
Herschell,  sir  William,  discovered  Uranus,  1781, 
viii.  129,  130 ;  his  great  telescope  erected  at 
Slou-h,  Aug.  28,  1798,  ISO 
Hertford,  Edward  Sejmour  earl  of,  commands 
the  forces  in  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  and 
bums  Leith,  ii.  437;   rarages  the  southern 
counties,  438 ;  conceals  for  a  time  the  will  of 
Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2 ;  raised  to  the  office  of 
Protector  by  the  executors  of  the  will,  and 
created  duke  of  Somerset,  ib. ;  endeavours  to 
enforce  the  treaty  for  the  maxriage  of  Edward 
VI.  with  the  queen  of  Scotland,  4 ;  invades 
Scotland  and  proposes  terms  for  an  Union,  5, 
6 ;  wins  the  battle  of  Pinkie  and  returns  to 
London,  7 ;  causes  Henry  VIII.'s  statutes  of 
b*eason  and  other  arbitrary  laws  to  be  re- 
pealed, 9 ;  difficulties  of  the  government  of, 
arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
and  his  own  character,  14 ;  causes  his  brother, 
lord  Thomas  Seymour,  to  be  attainted  for 
treason,  and  signs  the  warrant  for  his  exe- 
cution, 16;  prooable  guilt  of  Seymour,  and 
justification  of  Somerset,   17 ;    evidence   of 
Bharrington  against  Seymour,  17,  18:  inef- 
fectual endeavours  of  Somerset  to  redress 
grievances,   19;    proclamations  against   un- 
reasonable prices  and  against  indosures,  20  ; 
insurrection   in    Cornwall   and   Devonshire 
against  innovations  in  religion,  21 ;  suppressed 
at  the  battle  of  Cliff,  near  Exeter.  23 ;  insur- 
rection of  Ket  the  tanner  in  NorioUc,  against 
indosures,  24;    suppressed   by  the  earl  of 
Warwick  at  Mouseiiold-heath,  27 ;  marriage 
of  Mary  of  Scotland  to  the  dauphin  of  Franco, 
and  war  declared  with  both  mose  countries, 
28;    successes  of  the  Scotch,  29;    becomes 
obnoxious  to  the  nobility  from  his  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  30, 31 ;  confederacy 
of  the  nobles,  headea  by  Warwick  andnst,  32 ; 
issues  a  proclamation   inviting    tne  king's 
subjects  to  repair  to  Hampton  Court,  where 
Edward  was,  for  the  king^s  protection,  33 ; 
fails  to  get  the  support  of  tne  army  or  to 
move  the  people  to  rise  in  his  favour,  t^. ;  re- 
moves Edward  to  Windsor,  34 ;  lora  Russell 
and  the  army  join  Warwick,  ib. ;  is  arrested, 
35 ;  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  36 ;  articles  ex- 
hibited   against,  37;    the    Protectorship   is 
revoked,  ho  is  imprisoned  till  Feb.  6,  1550, 
and  fined,  ib. ;  attempts  of,  to  re-establish  his 
power,  42:    is  arrested  and  tried  for  high 
treason,  43*  acquitted  of  treason  and  found 
guilty  of  felony,  ib. ;  is  beheaded  January  22, 
1551,  43 ;  character  of,  and  his  influence  on 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  44 
Hertford,  lord,  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  vi. 

268 
Hervey,  lord,  vice-chamberlain,  1730,  vi.  62; 
dueb  with  Pulteney ;  character  of,  67 ;  con- 
versation of,    with  Walpole    un    Caroline's 
death,  87 
Hervey,  colonel,  advises  Wellington  to  cease 


pursuing    the    enemy    at  Waterloo,    viiL 

Hesse,  elector  of,  subsidied  br  England,  vi. 
208 

Hewlet,  lady,  her  bequest :  discussion  as  to  the 
clnimants'tliereof,  viiL  519,  520 

Hexham,  battle  of.  May  15,  1464,  ii.  153 

Hicks,  Mn.,  hanged  for  witchcraft,  1716^  ▼. 
430 

Hickson,  an  agent  of  the  young  Pretender ;  a;>- 
prehended,  vi.  132 

Hickson,  his  description  of  the  evils  of  the  x>oor- 
law  system,  viii.  339 

Hidon,  Thomas,  revcala  the  Cato-ttreet  oon- 
spiracy,  viii.  161 

Hi^  and  Low  Church,  introduction  of  the  dis- 
tinction of,  V.  74 

Highlander^  description  of  the,  by  Conning- 
nam,  v.  91 ;  government  proceedings  against 
the,  IZlftt  tea. ;  their  share  in  the  rol^lUou 
of  1715,  vL  0-26 ;  descriptum  of  the ;  tho 
Blade  Watch,  or  42nd  Regiment,  116,  117 ; 
aid  the  rebellion  of  1745, 123-133  i  costume 
of,  early  part  of  18th  century,  134-136 :  their 
further  operations  in  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
1746,  140-149,  155-178;  drafted  into  the 
British  army  hj  Chatham,  218 

Highs,  Thomas,  invents  a  machine  sinuLir  to 
the«*jenny,"vii.  46,47 

Highwavmen,  18th  century,  vii.  91,  92 

HilL  colonel,  commands  tne  gorriaon  at  Fort 
William,  1690,  v.  131 ;  his  share  in  the  Glen- 
coe  massacre,  132,   133.  137;  declared  not 

r.ty  by  the  Scotch  parliament,  141 
captain,  murders  Mountford,  the  player, 
V.  160 

Hill,  general,  his  struggle  with  Soolt,  Bee. 
1813,  vii.  667 

Hill,  Frederic,  first  inspector  of  Scotch  pri- 
sons ;  their  state  according  to  hia  reporta,  viii. 
371 

Hill,  sir  0.  F.,  vice-treasoxer  of  Ireland,  TiiL 
158 

Hill,  M.  D.,  MP.  for  Hull;  description  of  Ag- 
new's  Sabbath  Observance  bill,  viiL  322; 
history  of  pubUc  opinion  on  the  question  of 
counsel  for  prisoners  by,  369,  370 

Hill,  Rowland,  revolutioniset  uie  rontine  of  the 
Post  Office,  viii.  390;  his  propoeed  penny 
postage  plan ;  opposition  to  it ;  it  is  tried  and 
found  completely  successful,  424, 425 

Hill,  T.  W.,  his  remarks  on  Worcestershire 
potato  cultivation,  vii.  25,  26;  engaged  in 
the  Birmingham  riots,  1791, 196,  197 

Hillsborough,  lord,  secretary  for  the  colonies, 
1768-1772,  vi.  306.  321,  469 ;  orders  Bemanl 
to  rescind  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Assembly,  to  oppose  the  Revenue 
act,  307;  accused  of  nroling  the  council 
minutes ;  appoints  lord  Boutatort  governor  of 
Virginia,  in  room  of  sir  J.  Amherst,  310; 
secreUry  of  state,  1779-1782,  469 

Hislop,  sir  Thomas,  commands  the  army  of  the 
Deccun,  viii.  216 

Hispaniola.    See  San  Domingo. 

Historian,  province  of  the,  i.  introd.  ir. ;  duties 
of,  introd.  v. 

History,  specimens  of  the  false  statements  of, 
viii.  40,  41 ;  ditl'erently  treated  by  our  leading 
historians,  Macaulay,  Hall  am,  and  Carlyle, 
470-473 

Hoadlcy,  Dr.  Benjamin ;  his  treatises  burnt  by 
the  mob,  v.  355 ;  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  uifcs 
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Walpolc  to  civc  the  DIiMCuters  promlBe  of 
future  relief,  vi.  OJ;i 

II'>liliou8C,  his  ol»j«ction  to  the  income  tax,  vii. 
3<30 

IJitbhouHO,  sir  J.  C,  socrotarv  of  state,  viii.  324 ; 
jiresidunt  of  the  board  o{  control,  381 ;  his 
HiH'cch,  moving  a  vote  of  llianks  tu  the  Indian 
army,  451 

llnche,  Ber^jeant,  commands  a  detncliment  of 
French  guards  in  the  riots,  17S9,  vii.  179;  his 
exploits  at  Quiberuu,  17Uo,320  ;  anpointed  to 
command  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  170C, 
331 

llofer,  Andrew,  leader  of  the  Tyrolese  insurrec- 
tiuniibts,  1809,  vii.  515 ;  hift  exploits,  61G ; 
capture  and  death,  Feb.  20,  1810,  517 

Hotiand,  a  river  scenery  paintisr,  viii.  155 

Hogarth,  William,  the  regent  ra tor  of  modem 
Lngli»h  piiinting,  v.  4(»3,  vii.  G7;  his  cha- 
rarter  as  a  painter,  v.  461 ;  his  pieturcH  a 
delineation  ol  cotemponury  manners,  465, 466 ; 
dramatic  character  of  his  paintings  and  prints, 
id. ;  the  life  of  the  streets  as  shown  in  his 
works,  446,  448 ;  proliigacv  among  the  high 
and  low  ranks  of  society,  468 ;  maimers  of  the 
time  as  delineated  in  his  pictures  of  tlie 
scene  at  the  cockpit  and  at  the  gaming  house, 
469 ;  that  of  the  rake's  levee,  470 ;  marriage- 
a-la-mode,  471 ;  in  his  election  prints,  47*i ; 
in  his  pictures  of  *'  The  Sleeping  Congre- 
gation," 473;  and  *' Credulity,  Superstition, 
and  Fanaticism,  a  medley,"  474 ;  attacked  by 
Wilkes  in  the  '*  North  liriton,"  vi.  265 ;  his 
caricature  portrait  of  Wilkes;  attacked  by 
Churchill,  266  ;  whose  portrait  lie  publishes, 
267 

Hohenlinden,  battle  of,  Dec.  3,  1800,  vii. 
396 

Hohcnlohe,  prince  of,  commands  the  Prussians 
at  Jena,  vii.  477 

Holbein,  Hans,  productions  of,  under  Henry 
VIII.,  ii.  499 

Holboume,  admiral,  shrinks  from  attacking  the 
French,  vi.  230 

Holcroft,  Thomas,  remarks  on  Hardy* s  trial,  vii. 
301 

Holdemess,  earl  of,  secretarv  of  state,  1751- 
1761,  vi.  221,  237,  320 ;  removed  from  this 
office,  1761,  246 

Holkor,  a  Mahratta  chief,  vii.  -i-So ;  war  de- 
clared against,  1804 ;  subdued  by  the  British, 
461 

Holkar  the  younger  aids  the  Pindarees  in  their 
war  with  the  British,  \'iii.  216 ;  defeated  I)ec. 
21,  1817»  at  the  battle  of  Mcchudpore;  peace 
concluded  with  the  British,  Jon.  6,  1818, 
217 

Holland,  Henry,  his  architectural  designs,  viii. 
144 

Holland,  lord.    See  Fox,  Henrv. 

Holland,  lord,  remarks  on  lord  North's  conduct, 
1781,  vi.  432;  his  account  of  North's  an- 
nouncement of  his  resignation,  1782,  435; 
remarks  on  the  income  tax,  vii.  360 ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grenville  ministry,  478;  defends 
himself  for  defending  lord  (jrey,  1827,  viii. 
206 ;  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
267,381 

Holland  annexed  to  France^  1810,  vii.  536 

Holmes,  major,  concerned  m  the  assassination 
plot,  1696,  V.  187,  et  aeq. 

fiolstein  Beck,  prince  of,  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  batUe  of  Blenheim,  1704,  v.  283 


llol  well,  his  account  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Black 
Hole.  vi.  222,  223 

Holy  .\llianoe.     Sec  Alliance. 

Homo,  John,  his  estimate  of  the  Highland 
forces,  1745,  vi.  128 ;  his  description  of  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  160,  161 

llomUdon-IIill,  battle  of,  14  Sept.  1402,  ii.  47 

Hompesi'h,  general,  pursues  the  Gal lo- Bavarian 
anny  after  their  defeat  at  Blcuheim,  v.  283 

Hone,'  William,  prosecuted  for  libel,  viii.  85, 
86 ;  his  first,  86-88 ;  second,  88 ;  and  third 
trials,  8S,  89 ;  in  all  he  is  found  not  guilty 

Hood,  captain,  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Kile, 
1798,  vii.  356 

Hood,  sir  Samuel,  unable  to  hinder  De  Grosse's 
operations,  1781,  vi.  421,  426;  joined  by 
Itodncv,  1782,  436 ;  compels  the  *'  Ville  do 
Paris  "  to  strike,  438 ;  captures  four  French 
vessels,  439 ;  sails  against  Toulon  ;  nrgotiates 
with  the  inliabitants,  vii.  286 ;  the  tlcet  and 
port  are  surrendered  on  his  agreeing  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
monarchy,  286,  287 ;  compelled  to  evacuate 
tlie  place  by  the  French,  289,  290 

Ho<k1,  Thomas,  his  poetry,  viii.  481,  482 

l[<.K)k,  Theodore,  his  novels,  viii.  407,  468 

liooke,  colonel,  a  Jacobite  agent ;  oilers  French 
assistance  to    the  Cameronians,  and    other, 
Scots  disaffected  towaids  the  government,  v. ' 
334 

Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  martyrdom  of,  iiL 
83 

Hope,  sir  John,  retreats  through  Spain,  1808, 
vii.  504,  506 ;  succeeds  to  the  command  of 
tlie  annv  on  Moore's  death;  enibaiks  his 
troops,  ^06 ;  captures  Balitz  and  the  South 
Beveland,  1809,  519;  battles  against  Soult, 
1813,  567 

Homer,  Francis,  remarks  of,  on  the  reduction  of 
the  circuiting  medium,  1816,  viii.  58 ;  died 
Feb.  a  1817.  91 

Horton,  Mrs.,  her  connection  and  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  vi.  330 

Hosier,  admiral,  blockades  Porto  Bello,  vi.  b6 

Hospitals,  London  medical,  dates  of  the  opening 
of  the,  vu.  120 

Houchard,  general  in  the  French  army ;  defeats 
the  Austrions  near  Hondscoote,  Sept.  8,  1793, 
vii.  282 ;  the  convention  puts  him  to  death 
for  not  stopping  the  English  in  their  retreat 
from  Dunkirk,  283 

Howard,  Mrs.     See  Suffolk,  lady. 

Howard,  John,  high  sheriff  o^  Bedfordshire; 
his  philunthropical  etibrt  to  remedy  the  itato 
of  prisoners ;  publication  of  his  book  "  on 
prisons,"  1777,  vii.  117,118 

Howe,  lUchard,  earl;  captain;  captures  two 
French  vessels,  1755,  vi.  208;  takes  Aix, 
1757^  229 ;  reinforces  the  troops  in  America ; 
appointed  one  of  the  British  commissioners, 
3o4;  employs  conciliatory  measures  towards 
the  Americans,  369 ;  his  negotiations  with 
Franklin  and  others,  372 ;  sails  to  Newport ; 
hindered  from  engaging  the  enemy  by  a 
storm,  391 ;  admiral ;  gives  chase  to  the  Brest 
fleet,  vii.  306 ;  ^pains  a  victory  over  it,  June 
1, 1794,  307 ;  his  personal  visit  to  the  fleet 
quells  the  mutiny  at  Spithead,  340 

Howe,  maior-general  sir  William,  en^ged  in 
the  battle  of  Breed's,  or  Bunker's  hill,  1775, 
vi.  357 ;  leads  an  attack  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, 358;  left  in  command  of  the  British 
American  army,  360 ;  leaves  Halifax ;  lands 
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in  Staten  Island,  1776,  364;  his  letter  to 
George  Washington,  Esq.  refused,  369;  gains 
the  battle  of  Brooklyn,  370 ;  his  further  opera- 
tions against  Washington,  1776,  370,  371  i 
evacuates  Jersey;  his  strategic  movements, 
1777,  378 
Howe,  lord,  slain  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in 

America,  1758,  vi.  233 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  chartered  1670,  v.  39 
Huggins,  John,  reprimanded  for   selling  the 

wardenship  or  the  Fleet,  vi.  64 
Hull,  port  of,  and  trades,  v.  28 ;  whale  fishery 
earned  on  by  the  vessels  of,  ib. ;  obtains  pai'- 
liamentary  representation,  1832,  viii.  307 
Hull,  general,  capitulates  to  Brock,  1812,  viii. 

8.9 
Hullin  aids  in  attacking  the  Bastille,  1789,  vii. 

173 
Humbert,  general,  commands  the  French  force 
sent  to  Ireland,  vii.  367 ;  which  surrenders  to 
general  Lake,  Sept.  8,  1799,  368 
Hume,  erroneous  statement  of,  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  Britain  in  the  third  centurv,  i.  33 
Hume,  M.P.  for  Montrose;  his  complaints  on 
behalf  of  queen  Caroline,  viii.  162;  moves 
the  issuing  of  a  proclamation  for  her  corona- 
tion, 173 ;  his  eflorts  to  promote  the  recogni- 
tion of  true  principles  of  financial  economy, 
232;   votes  for  Littleton  as  speaker,   318; 
reviews  the  work  of  the  session  of  1836,  367 
**  Hundred  Days,"  account  of  the  crisis  called 

the,  viii.  21 ;  26-37 
Hunne,  Richard,  persecution  of,  for  heresy  and 
being  possessed  of  Wycliffe's  books,  ii.  277 ; 
violent  death  of,  ib. ;  the  bishop  of  London's 
chancellor  accused  of  his  murder,  ib. 
Hunt,  Henry,  attends  a  meeting  of  the  Hamp- 
den club  in  London,  viii.  75;  and  also  the 
Spa-field  meeting,  76,  77 ;  fails  in  being  re- 
turned M.P.  for  Westminster,  98;  presides 
over  a  reform  meeting  in  Smithfield,  103, 104 ; 
takes  the  chair  at  the  great  reform  meeting 
at  Manchester,  1819,  105 ;  he  is  arrested  and 
tried,  108;  found  guilty  and  punished,  164 
Hunt,  Leigh,  his  "  Story  of  Rimini"  published, 
1816,  viii.  121 ;  charm  and  pleasantness  of  his 
essays,  129 
Hunt,  Robert,  his  evidence  of  the  assassination 

plot,  1696,  V.  187,  18S 
Huskisson,  William,  present  at  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille ;  defends  his  conduct  in  the 
French  revolution,  vii.  183;  praises  Louis's 
firmness  in  the  insurrection  of  the  20th  of 
June,  1792,  221 ;  first  commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests  and  Land  revenues,  viii.  158; 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  Jan.  1823; 
obtains  a  scat  in  the  Cabinet,  1826 ;  develops 
a  system  of  commercial  policy  on  a  broad  and 
liberal  basis;   his  reciprocity  of  duties  bill 

Sassed,  July  4,  1823,  189;  clamour  against 
is  proposal  to  abolish  the  prohibitory  duties 
on  silk ;  vindicates  his  motives  for  advocating 
free  trade,  190 ;  he  is  eloquently  defended  by 
Canning,  190,  191 ;  colonial  secretary  in  the 
Goderich  ministry,  1827,  225;  his  differences 
with  Mr.  llerries  causes  lord  Goderich  to 
resign,  227;  joins  the  Wellington  adminis- 
tration, 228 ;  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts,  233 ;  compelled,  for 
consistency's  sake,  to  vote  against  the  govern- 
ment, lie  retires  from  the  ministry,  1828, 235 ; 
his  ppcech  on  the  power  of  steam ;  returned 
M.  F.  for  Liverpool,  261 ;   present  at  the 


opNening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway,  261,  262;  killed  by  an  accident, 
Sept.  15,  1830,  262 

Huss,  John,  adopts  the  tenets  of  WyclifiV),  iL 
53;  is  summoned  to  Constance  and  thent 
burnt  in  1415,  54 

Hussey,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  on  the  itate  of  Ireland. 
1796,  vii.  362,  363 

Hutchinson^  colonel,  studies  the  state  of  publia 
affairs,  iii.  448;  conference  of,  with  lord 
Newark,  483;  defends  Nottingham  Castle 
with  bravery,  iv.  19 ;  returned  as  member  of 
parliament,  54 ;  presents  a  petition  in  favour 
of  sir  John  Owen,  116,  117 ;  goes  to  London, 
and  submits  like  others,  to  Cromwell's  govern- 
ment, 160;  effects  of  the  Civil  War  described 
by  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  170:  ahe  cites  the 
colonel  as  a  good  example  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman  of  the  Independent  party,  172; 
kind  of  life  led  by,  after  his  retirement  from 

Sublic  affairs,  IJo ;  reveals  Lambert's  plot  to 
liver  Cromwell,  212 

Hutchinson,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  vi.  311; 
removes  all  the  troons  from  Boston,  313 ; 
superseded  in  his  post  oy  general  Gage,  344 

Hutchinson,  general,  engages  the  French  at 
Castlebar,  vii.  367 ;  succeeids  to  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Egypt ;  invests  Cairo,  407 

Hutchinson,  lord,  appointed  to  offer  queen 
Caroline  an  annuity  under  certain  conditions, 
viu.  165,  166 

Hutton,  William,  established  a  circulating 
library  at  Birmingham,  1751,  viL  84;  re- 
marks on  a  handbill  celebrating  the  fall  of 
tho  Bastille,  1791,  166 ;  his  warehouse  plun- 
dered by  the  Birmingham  mob,  197 

Huy  taken  by  Marlborough,  1703,  v.  266 ;  by 
\illeroy,  1705,  302 

Hyde,  sir  Edward.    See  Clarendon,  earl  of. 

Hyder-Ali  defeats  the  English  in  Madras  and 
obtains  possession  of  the  country,  vi.  334;. 
his  inroad  upon  the  Camatic,  vii.  130,  131 ; 
defeated  by  Coote,  131 ;  death  of,  1782,  134 

InRAiTiM  Bet  evacuates  Cairo,  1798,  vii.  354 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  proceedings  of,  at  Navarino 
and  the  Morea,  1827,  viii.  226 

Imhoff,  Mrs.,  married  Warren  Hastings,  vii. 
127 

Impey,  sir  Elijah,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Calcutta;  causes  Nuncomar  to  bo 
tried  for  forgery,  vii.  126;  who  is  foumi 
guilty  and  executed,  127 ;  quarrels  with 
Hastings,  130 ;  collects  evidence  against  the 
begums  of  Oude,  133 

Impressment,  system  of,  established  by  law, 
1704,  V.  274;  evils  of  impressment  exagge- 
rated, viii.  5 

Inclosure  bills  passed,  1760-1779,  vii.  4 ;  1789- 
1797,  335 

Income,  Gregory  King's  scheme  of  the,  of  tho 
various  grades  of  society  in  1688,  v.  35,  36, 
64 ;  of  clergy  compared  with  that  of  other 
classes  temp,  queen  Anne,  58 

Income-tax,  first  proposed  by  Pitt,  1798;  ob- 
jections to  it,  vii.  359,  3G0;  proposed  con- 
tinuance of,  1816;  opposition  to  it;  the  pro- 
posal rejected,  viii.  ol-53  ;  renewal  of,  pro- 
posed by  sir  B.  Peel,  and  resolved  upon  by 
parliament,  notwithstanding  great  opposi* 
tion,  495 ;  re-imposition  of,  proposed  by  sir  IL 
Pcel,  524,  525 
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Indemnity  Acts  for  Diuenters  pasted,  1727- 

1828,  Ti.  63 

Ijidoinnity  Act  passed,  1766.  to  exonerate  those 
who  had  advised  an  emtMurgo  on  com,  vi. 
286 

Indemnity  bill  introduced,  1689,  t.  77 

Indemnity  bUl,  1818,  viii.  96 

Independents.    See  Nonconformists. 

India  bilL  Fox's,  brought  forward,  Nov.  16, 
1783 ;  tne  plan  of  ^vemmcnt  proposed,  vii. 
137 ;  opposition  to  it ;  carried  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Dec.  9,  138 ;  rejected  in  the 
Lords,  139;  Pitt  introduces  his,  Jan.  14, 
1784;  thrown  out,  and  Fox's  re-introduced, 
141 ;  Pittas  India  bills  passed;  plan  of  go- 
Temment  laid  down  by  them,  14^  146 

Indian  affairs,  history  of,  1744-1764,  vi.  201- 
205;  1766-1767,  222-226;  1760-1773,  332- 
336;  1773-1784,  vii.  123-134;  India  bills  of 
Fox  and  Pitt,  136-139,  141,  145,  146;  his- 
tory, from  1785  to  1793,  256-260;  1798, 1799, 
377,  379  ;  1799-1806,  463-463 ;  1807-1826, 
viii.  212-224;  1836-1842,  460-461;  1842- 
1844,  607-611 ;  1846,  1846,  644, 646 

Indian  Trade  Keform  bill  suffered  to  drop,  1692, 
V.  146 

Indians  employed  by  the  Americans,  1769,  vi. 
237 ;  by  the  British,  1777,  379 ;  Chatham 
denounces  the  practice  as  a  national  stain, 
381,  382 ;  Burgoyne  defends  his  conduct  in 
employing  them,  394,  395;  destruction  of 
Wyoming  bv,  1778,  395,  396;  again  em- 
l-loyed  by  the  British,  1812,  viii.  8;  their 
btcadiness  and  order  praised  by  Brock, 
8,9 

Industrious  classes,  state  of  the,  temp.  Bichard 
I.  i.  324-326 ;  sports,  games,  and  amusements 
of,  327,  328. 

Industry ;  variety  of  employments  among  the 
western  counties  of  England,  v.  14 ;  the  hard- 
ware trade  of  Birmingham,  17  ;  earthenware 
trade,  18 ;  glass  manufacture,  t^. ;  stocking 
trade,  19 ;  progress  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
lace  trade,  io. ;  Lombe's  silk  mill  completed 
in  1717,  20 ;  progress  of  the  silk  trade,  ib,  ; 
rapid  development  of  the  cotton  trade  between 
1700  and  I80O,  23 ;  linen  trade  at  Warrine- 
ton,  and  discouragement  ^ven  to  it,  26: 
most  prosperous  when  guided  by  natural 
laws,  26;  of  the  Yorkshircmen  in  queen 
Anne's  time,  ib. ;  of  Leeds,  27 ;  cutlery  trade 
of  Sheffield,  28 ;  imports,  exports,  and  trade 
of  Hull,  ib. ;  the  coal  trado,  28,  29 ;  the 
salmon  trade,  30 ;  of  Scotland,  very  limited 
before  the  Union,  in  1707,  ib. ,  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  Norwich  district,  32 ;  curious 
evidence  of  this,  33 ;  great  difficulty  of  pass- 
ing from  one  occupation  to  another  about  the 
time  of  queen  Aime,  48,  49 :  jealousy  of  the 
CTcat  formerly  shown  towaros  the  rise  of  the 
lower  classes,  49;  progress  of  the  national, 
in  agriculture,  vii.  4-39 ;  and  the  arts,  40- 
64;  general  depression  of,  1812,  643;  and 
}i^ain  in  1816,  from  the  exhaustion  of  war,  viii. 
60,  et  sea. ;  and  the  heavy  poor  rates  levied, 
68 

In^lis,  sir  R.  II.,  returned  M.P.  for  Oxford, 

1829,  viii.  238 ;  his  speech  against  the  Ke- 
form bill,  1831,  272,  273  ;  opposes  the  grant- 
ing a  charter  to  tho  University  of  London, 

367 

Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  account  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Danes  in  870  by,  i.  96 ;  his 


behaviour  to  his  predecessor,   i9G;  account 
bv.  of  the   resistance   of    Herewurd,    198, 

Innocent  XII.,  his  pacific  turn,  v.  122 ;  his  de- 
cision as  to  the  Spanish  succession,  242 ; 
pope,  1691-1700,  476 

Inns  as  described  by  the  poets  and  novelists  of 
the  18th  century,  vii.  93,  94 

Innspruck  surrendered  to  the  Bavarians,  1809. 
vii.  616 

Insurance  offices,  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
earlier,  v.  41 

Interregnum,  period  ot,  in  1688-9,  iv.  443 

Inverness  taken  by  the  young  Pretender,  1746,. 
vi.  165 

Inwoods,  the  architects  of  St.  Pancras  church, 
viii.  146 

lona,  religion  and  learning  fostered  at,  by  Co- 
lumba,  m  the  8th  century,  i.  74 

Ipswich  loses  its  colliery  and  cloth  trade; 
takes  the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  v.  33 ;  mutiny  at,  1689, 
76 

Ireton,  Henry,  commands  the  left  winjp;  at 
Naseby,  iv.  43 ;  intercepts  a  letter  of  the 
king's  in  1647,  81 ;  saves  the  life  of  sir  John 
Owen,  seconded  by  col.  Hutchinson,  117 ; 
left  in  Ireland  by  Cromwell  as  his  depuU^, 
127 ;  dies  there  in  Nov.  1651,  161 ;  his  body 
disinterred  from  Westminster  Abbey  after  the- 
Restoration,  and  buried  at  Tyburn,  248 

Irish  Church  Reform  bill.    See  Church. 

Iron ;  England  before  and  after  the  iron  era, 
contrasted,  v.  11;  Forest  of  Dean  formerly 
the  seat  01  the  manufacture  of.  12 ;  evidences 
of  the  Romans  having  smcltea,  ib. ;  coal  first 
U8(*d  for  smelting ;  state  of  the  iron  trade  in 
1740  and  1851  compared,  13;  hardware 
trade  at  Birmingham,  17 ;  extensive  manu- 
facture of  steel  at  Sheffield,  26;  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of;  Carron  iron 
works  founded  by  Dr.  Roebuck,  1769,  vii.  65 ; 
coal  used  for  smelting,  ib. ;  invention  of  the 
art  of  converting  cast-iron  into  malleable- 
iron;  modem  and  ancient  iron  structures 
compared,  bQ 

Isabel  of  Spain,  her  claim  to  the  throne  dis- 
puted by  Don  Carlos,  viiL  373 

Isabella,  queen  of  Edward  II.  See  Edward  II. 
and  Edward  III. 

Ismail,  siege  of,  1790 ;  stormed  by  the  Russians ; 
massacre  of  the  besieged,  vii.  191 


Jackson,  capt.  Andrew,  organises  the  opposi- 
tion to  sir  £.  Pakenham's  advance  upon  New 
Orleans,  Dec.  1814  and  Jan.  1816,  viii.  18 ; 
president  of  the  United  States,  1829-1837, 
268 

Jacobins,  a  French  political  party ;  Robespierre 
its  head,  vii.  20d ;  they  attempt  to  impeach 
La  Fayette,  222;  suspend  their  hostility 
towards  Dumouriez,  271 ;  their  measures  for 
governing  France,  272-276;  energy,  their 
characteristic,  276 ;  their  vigour  in  meeting 
the  Toulon  revolt,  287 ;  their  energy  and 
atrocities,  292,  293 ;  they  recognise  the  ex- 
istence of  tho  Supreme  Being,  308,  309; 
fall  of  Robespierre  and  his  adherents,  309, 
310 

Jacquerie,  in  Franco,  the  consequence  of  th4 
miseries  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  thi 
English,  i.  477 
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Jaffa  taken  Vy  the  French,  1799,  vii.  379;  nuu-    I 
sacre  of  its'inhabitants,  379,  380 

Jallicr,  Mcer,  Surajah  Dowlah's  general;  con- 
spires, with  Clivu's  assistance,  to  obtain 
supreme  power,  vi.  224;  Clive's  treaty  with, 
22o  :  becomes  subahdar  of  Bengal,  2'iiS ;  the 
English  make  war  on  Cossein  to  dethrone 
him,  and  restore  Jaffier,  332 

Jamaica,  critical  state  of  affairs  in,  viii.  419 

James  I.  of  Scotland  is  released  from  his  cap- 
tivity at  Windsor,  and  accompanies  Henry 
Y.  iu  his  cxpcdiliou  to  France  in  1421,  ii. 
78 

James  IV.  of  Scotland  receives  and  protects 
Perkin  Warbeck  iu  1496,  ii.  225;  invades 
England  on  his  behalf,  but  retreats,  229; 
concludes  a  tmce,  and  sends  Warbeck  from 
Scotland,  230 ;  marries  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Ucnry  VII.  in  1502,  238;  concludes  a 
treaty  with  France  in  May,  1512,  264;  in- 
vades England,  270 ;  valour  displayed  by,  at 
Flodden  Field,  Sept.  9,  1513,  271 ;  slain,  271, 
272 

James  I.  of  England  (VI.  of  Scotland),  bom 
Juno  19,  1566,  iii.  143 ;  is  crowned  in  Scot- 
land, July  29,  1567,  on  his  mother's  abdica- 
tion, 151 ;  writes  to  Elizabeth  in  favour  of 
his  mother  on  her  condemnation,  200 ;  sus- 
pected of  joining  in  the  project^  of  Spain 
against  England,  216;  he  represses  the  in- 
surrection fostered  by  Spain,  264 ;  attempts 
to  obtain  a  subsidy  to  enable  him  to  assert 
Ids  claim  to  the  succession  of  the  crown  of 
England,  290 ;  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  291 ; 
proclaimed  king  of  England,  March  24,  1603, 
as  James  1.,  307 ;  quits  Scotland  with  his 
i^ueen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  308 ;  absurd  dis- 
pensationi)  of  knighthood  by,  i^. ;  expecta- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholics  from,  309  ; 
•coronation  of,  309;  the  two  plots,  the 
•*  Main  "  and  the  "  Bye,"  311 ;  Raleigh,  Cob- 
ham,  and  Grey,  indicted  for  endeavouring  to 
advance  Arabella  Stuart  to  the  throne,  tb. ; 
Raleigh  is  confined  in  the  Tower,  312;  he 
presides  at  a  conference  at  Hamnton  Court 
between  the  heads  of  the  Church  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Puritans,  314 ;  a  new  version 
of  die  Holy  Scriptures,  ordered  by,  ib.  ;  meet- 
ing of  his  first  parliament,  and  dispute  with 
it  respecting  its  privileges,  315 ;  assertion  of 
their  rights  by  the  Commons,  in  their 
** Apology,"  ib.;  they  remonstrate  against 
some  innovations  on  the  canons,  aiming  at 
excluding  nonconformists  from  civil  rights, 
316 ;  recommends  an  Union  with  Scotland, 
ib. ;  the  Commons  complain  of  the  grievances 
of  purveyance  and  wardship,  317;  he  con- 
cludes a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  in  Aug. 
1604,  318:  unpopularity  of,  ib.;  character 
of,  319,  320:  Cecil  communicates  the  letter 
of  Mounteagle  respecting  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
to  the  king,  325 ;  the  vaults  under  the  Par- 
liament House  searched,  and  Guide  Fawkes 
is  tjdcen,  326 ;  dispergion  of  the  conspirators, 
ib. ;  examination  and  torture  of  Fawkes, 
327 ;  confession  of  Winter,  and  details  of  the 
plot,  328-330;  the  conspirators  attempt  to 
raise  a  revolt,  331 ;  resist  their  arrest,  332 ; 
are  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  333 ;  eraplov- 
ment  of  Ben  Jonson  as  a  spy,  ib. ;  trial  of  tne 
conspirators,  334,  335 ;  trial  of  Garnet  the 
Jesuit  and  unfair  means  taken  to  procure 
iiij  conviction,    336;     Garnel's    doctrine  of 


c({uivocatlon,  337;  new  statute  against  pa^ 
pists,  imposing  an  oath  of  allc":iance,  3o8; 
statutes  against  poaching  and  drunkenness, 
339 ;  addiction  of  James  to  field  sports,  340 ; 
lavishness  of,  to  favourites,  341;  levies  a 
feudal  aid  on  his  eldest  son  being  knighted, 
342 ;  imposes  taxes  on  merchandise,  and  the 
Commons  remonstrate  against  their  illegality, 
ib. ;  the  colonisation  of  North  America  com- 
menced in  1606,  343;  New  England  colo- 
nised by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1620,  345 ; 
charters  erantcd  to  the  East  India  Company, 
346 ;  sir  fhomas  Roe  sent  ambassador  to  the 
East  Indies,  348 ;  the  Comrnons  continue  to 
remonstrate  against  the  kin^s  arbitrary  mea- 
sures, and  are  dissolved,  Sol ;  the  cowardly 
and  selfish  Dolicy  of  James  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, f^. ;  loroes  episcopacy  on  Scotland  and 
bums  an  Arian  in  London,  352 ;  dedication 
to,  of  the  authorised  transhition  of  the  Bible 
in  1611,  352 ;  judicious  measures  for  the  plan- 
tation of  Ulster  in  1613,  354 ;  raises  money 
by  the  sale  of  the  new  title  of  baronet,  355 ; 
assists  Middleton  in  bringing  the  New  River 
to  London,  ib. ;  attempts  to  repress  the 
growth  of  London,  356 ;  threatens  to  remove 
his  court  from,  and  is  requested  to  leave  the 
Thames,  357 ;  story  and  death  of  Arabella 
Stuart,  358;  death  of  Cecil,  and  Carr  as- 
sumes the  government,  359 ;  death  and  cha- 
racter of  prince  Henry,  361 ;  marriage  of  the 
frincess  Elizabeth  to  the  elector  palatine  in 
613,  362 ;  a  parliament  called  in  1614,  they 
pass  a  vote  against  the  king's  right  of  im- 
posing customs  duties,  and  are  dissolved 
without  passing  a  single  bill,  863^  commits 
five  of  the  memuers  to  the  Tower,  %b. ;  levies 
a  Benevolence^  to  which  Oliver  St.  John 
refuses  to  contnbute,  and  is  fined  5000/.,  ib. ; 
sales  of  public  offices  by,  364 ;  rise  of  the  new 
favourite,  George  Villiers,  to. ;  trial  of  the 
earl  and  count^  of  Somerset  for  the  murder 
of  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  365 ;  deceitful  con- 
duct of  James  towards  the  earl,  ib. ;  they  are 
convicted  and  pardoned.  367 ;  mysteries  of 
the  causes  for  the  muraer  of  Overbury,  and 
for  the  king's  pardon  to  the  murderers,  368 ; 
letters  of  James  in  reference  to  the  affair, 
371 ;  he  is  opposed  in  his  arbitrasy  measures 
by  lord  chief  justice  Coke,  whom  he  dismisses, 
369;  issues  a  proclamation  for  sports  on 
Sundays  after  divine  service,  370;  releases 
Raleign  from  the  Tower,  in  1616,  and  allows 
him  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Ghiiana, 
374;  causes  him  to  be  executed  under  his 
previous  sentence  on  his  return  unsuccessful 
in  1618,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  376 ;  the  elector  palatine  chosen 
king  of  Bohemia  in  the  Protestant  interest, 
377;  protection  to  papists  given  by  the 
Spanisn  ambassador,  and  anger  of  the  popu- 
lace caused  by  it^  378 ;  calls  a  parliament  and 
solicits  money,  379 :  the  Commons  reply  by 
impeaching  monopolists,  ib.  |  lord  Bacon  is 
aUo  impeached  for  and  convicted  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  380 ;  conduct  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  punishing  Floyd,  381 ;  strong  leeling 
evinced  by  the  Commons  in  favour  of  the 
elector  palatine,  ib.;  negotiates  for  a  mar- 
riage of  Charles  witn  an  infanta  of  Spain, 
382  ;  the  king  and  the  Commons  at  issue  on 
a  question  of  privilege,  ib. ;  he  dissolves  the 
parliament,  3o3 ;  journey  of  prince  Chorlea 
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and  Yillicn  to  the  court  of  Spain,  284 ;  the 
Spanish  match  broken  off,  335 ;  stututo  p;issed 
declaring  all  monopolies  to  be  contrary  to 
law,  ib. ;  the  earl  of  Middlesex  impeached 
lor  bribery,  i^. ;  war  commenced  in  favour  of 
the  elector  palatine,  386 ;  death  of  James, 
March  27,  1625,  i*. 
Jarat's  II.  when  duke  of  York  marries  Ann 
Hyde,  the  daughter  of  Clarendon,  in  1661, 
iv.  2o4 ;  gains  a  victory  over  the  Dutch  off 
Lowestoffe  in  1665,  277 ;  takes  the  command 
of  the  English  fleet  in  1672,  and  fights  an 
obstinate  fattttle  with  the  Dutch  in  South- 
wold  Bay,  316;  refuses  to  take  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Test  Act,  and  resiii^ns  his 

g9st  of  lord  nigh  admiral,  321 1  the  House  of 
ommons  address  the  king  against  the  duke's 
marriage  with  Maria  Leatriz  of  Modena, 
322 ;  ma  daughter  Mary  marries  the  prince 
of  Orange,  329 ;  leaves  ilngland  in  1679,  341 ; 
the  Bill  for  the  Exclusion  of,  read  twice  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  344 ;  returns  to 
England  in  disguise  on  learning  the  sickness 
of  Charley,  351  ;  is  sent  to  Scotland  and 
eruelly  persecutes  the  Covenanters,  ib. ;  as- 
flumes  a  more  active  share  in  the  government 
of  England,  355 :  is  presented  before  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Westminster  as  a  popish 
recusant  by  Shaftesbury  and  otliers,  ib. ; 
returns  to  Gotland,  356 ;  he  procures  a  Test 
Act  against  the  Covenanters  to  be  passed  by 
the  Scottish  parliament,  366 ;  fresh  persecu- 
tion of  the  Covenanters  by,  367 ;  he  returns 
to  England,  ib.  ;  prosecution  of  alderman 
Pilkijigton  for  a  libel,  who  is  fined  100,000/., 
370 ;  and  of  Titus  Oates  for  a  libel,  who  is 
also  fined  100,000/.^  375;  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Anne  to  prince  George  of  Denmark, 
ib.;  succeeds  to  the  throne,  Feb.  6,  1665, 
381 ;  his  address  to  the  Council  promising  to 
preserve  the  established  religion,  382;  alte- 
ration in  the  ritual  of  the  coronation  by, 
383 ;  issues  a  proclamation  for  the  levying  of 
customs  duties,  t^. ;  selection  of  ministers  oy, 
id.;  releases  Papists  and  Quakers  from  im- 
prisonment, but  no  other  dissenters,  884; 
requires  and  obtains  new  laws  against  the 
Covenanters,  ib. ;  outrageous  attempts  to 
8eciu*e  the  elections  for  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  and  large  increase  of  tiie  number 
of  Peers,  385 ;  servile  spirit  of  the  Commons, 
who  vote  a  revenue  for  life,  386;  they 
address  him  praying  that  the  laws  may  bie 
enforced  a^nst'  all  di.«8enters,  387  ;  Titus 
Oates  convicted  and  punished  fur  perjury,  t^. ; 
and  Richard  Baxter  for  libel.  38o ;  insurrec- 
tion in  Scotland,  headed  by  the  earl  of 
Argyle.  ib. :  its  failure,  and  Argyle*s  execu- 
tion, 3o9 ;  landing  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
at  Lyme,  390 ;  the  House  of  Commons  pass  a 
Bill  of  Attainder  against  him,  391 ;  the  in- 
surgents defeated  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor, 
395;  interview  of,  with  Monmoutn,  897; 
Monmouth  executed,  398 ;  military  execu- 
tions in  the  WesL  under  Kirke  and  others, 
id.'f  and  judicial  atrocities  committed  by 
Jeffreys  on  the  insurgents,  399;  scandalous 
traffic  in  the  prisoners  sanctioned  by  the  king, 
ib. ;  tendencies  of,  to  absolutism,  401 ;  did- 
miasal  of  Halifax,  402;  opens  parliament, 
snnounces  Ids  employment  of  Popish  officers, 
snd  of  having  dispensed  with  the  'J  est  Act, 
403;  the  Commons  timidly  address   hiui  in 


fayour  of  Protestantism,  404 ;  opposition  to 
the  dispensing  power  sho>\'n  in  tne  House  of 
Lords,  1^. ;  fresh  trials  and  convictions  for 
political  offences,  405 ;  parliament,  after  two 
prorogations,  is  dissolved,  t^. ;  Sunderland 
becomes  a  Koman  Catholic  and  chief  mi- 
nister, ib. ;  the  Jesuits  paramount  in  the 
government,  406 ;  sends  an  embassy  to 
JbCome,  ib. ;  obtains  the  sanction  of  the  King's 
Bench  as  to  his  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
Test  Laws,  407 ;  appoints  Uom:in  Catholics 
to  benefices,  408  ;  an  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion constituted,  ib. ;  monastic  establishments 
opened  in  London  in  1686,  409  ;  Uev.  Samuel 
Johnson  tried  and  convicted  of  a  libellous 
publication  concerning  the  army,  410;  and 
ne  is  degraded  from  the  ecclesiiisticul  office, 
and  publicly  whipped,  411 ;  recommends 
Anthony  Farmer,  a  suspected  papist,  to  be 
elected  president  of  Magdalen  college,  413: 
the  Follows  are  expelled  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  on  their  electing  Dr.  John 
Hough,  414;  Tyrconnel  is  appointed  the 
lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  415  j  publishes  a 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  Scot- 
land, 417,  ann  in  England,  ib. ;  camp  formed 
on  Hounslow  Heath,  420 ;  receives  the  Papal 
nuncio  publicly  at  Windsor,  421 ;  makes  a 
progress  through  the  country,  422 ;  orders 
the  declaialion  for  liberty  of  conscience  to 
bo  read  in  churches,  424 ;  the  seven  biMhops 
petition  against  compliance,  425 ;  the  bishops 
are  committed  to  the  Tower,  426 ;  brought 
before  the  King's  Bench  to  plead,  and  held  to 
bail,  427 ;  tried  for  a  libel,  and  acquitted, 
428;  public  rejoicings  on  their  acquittal, 
ib. ;  birth  of  a  son  announced,  429  *  his  le- 
gitimacy violently  disputed,  ib, ;  James  bo- 
Ucits  advice  of  tne  bishopn,  435 ;  he  adopts 
measures  of  concession,  ib. ;  restores  the 
Charter  of  London,  ib.i  reinstates  the  Pre- 
sident and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  t^. ; 
dissolves  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  ib. ; 
joins  the  main  body  of  his  army  at  Salisbury, 
438 ;  lord  Combury  and  other  officers  desert 
his  cause,  ib. ;  the  duke  of  Grafton,  lord 
Churchill,  and  other  commanders,  go  over  to 
William,  438 ;  prince  of  Denmark,  and  prin- 
cess Anne,  join  William,  439 ;  returns  to 
London,  t^. ;  publish^  a  proclamation  ap- 
pointing Parliament  to  meet,  and  nominates 
Commissioners  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  440 ;  issues  a  pro- 
clamation for  a  general  amnesty,  ib.;  his 
queen,  with  the  infant  prince,  flies  from 
Whitehall  on  Dee.  10,  and  goes  to  France, 
ib.;  he  quits  WhitchaU  Dec.  11,  441; 
throws  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames,  t^. ; 
being  discovered  at  Sheemess,  is  brought 
back  to  London,  442 ;  quits  the  kingdom,^. ; 
lands  at  Kinsale,  Mar.  12,  1689,  y.  79 ;  Tyr- 
connel secures  Ireland  in  favour  of,  80; 
enters  Dublin,  Mar.  24, 82 ;  his  wavering  con- 
duct, ib. ;  displeased  at  kosen's  cntel  order,  85 ; 
takes  a  personal  share  in  the  besieging  of 
Londonderry,  and  the  defeat  of  Macarthy, 
viscount  Mountcashel,  at  the  battle  of  New- 
ton Butler,  86 ;  his  letter  to  the  Scotch  con- 
vention, 89 ;  his  cause  falls  on  the  death  of 
Dundee  at  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  94 ;  opens 
a  parliament  at  Dublin,  May  7,  96 ;  its  se- 
verity towards  protestants ;  issues  a  coinage 
of  money,  t^. ;  Shrewsbury  resigns  his  sculs 
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by  order  of,  103 ;  meets  with  dlBappointinexit 
from  Louia  XTV.  of  France,  106;  effecU  of 
his  bad  administration  of  public  affairs  in 
Ireland,  ib.',  prepares  to  oppose  William; 
leaves  Dublin,  June  16,  1690 ;  retires  before 
his  opponent,  and  comes  to  a  stand  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne,  106 ;  on  the  1st  of  July 
the  battle  takes  place ;  he  is  defeated ;  and 
retreats  to  Dublin,  108,  et  seq. ;  his  speech  to 
the  magistrates  and  resolve  to  forsake  the 
Irish,  110;  quits  Dublin^  July  3,  113;  em- 
barks at  Parage,  and  amves  at  Brest  on  the 
4th ;  his  project  of  invading  England  is  coldly 
received  Vy  Louis,  114 ;  his  courtiers  per- 
suade the  French  tiiat  he  was  deserted  by  the 
Irish;  Irish  refugees  in  France  are  on  that 
account  harshly  dealt  with  by  them,  ib. ;  sends 
Tyrconnel  over  to  Ireland  as  ms  viceroy 
there,  127 ;  issues  a  declaration  to  the  English, 
147;  induces  Louis  to  aid  him  in  an  invasion 
of  England,  148 ;  joins  his  camp  at  Norman- 
dy, April,  1692,  t^.;  commiserates  the  slaughter 
of  his  *' poor  English"  at  the  battle  of  Stein- 
kirk,  152;  his  petty  revenge  on  William's 
relations  on  the  ciecease  of  queen  Mary,  175 ; 
contemplates  the  invasion  of  England,  1696, 
186  ;  sends  Berwick  to  head  the  Jacobites  if 
they  should  rise,  ib. ;  issues  protestations 
agunst  William,  1697.  200 :  dies  at  St.  Gcr- 
mains,  Sept.  16, 1701,250 ;  ne  opposed  Wren's 
first  design  for  St.  Paul's,  450 

James,  John,  his  architectural  works,  v.  458 

Jameson,  col.,  commands  the  American  militia, 
vi.  414,  415 

Java,  conquered  by  the  British,  1810 ;  lost  at 
the  peace,  viii.  214 

Jedburgh,  burnt  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  in  1545, 
ii.438 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  his  admiration  of  Henry's 
eloquence,  vi.  272, 273 ;  makes  the  draught  of 
the  declaration  of  independence,  364;  go- 
vernor of  Yirginia,  424;  defends  himself 
against  chaises  of  neglect,  t^.  ;  narrow 
escape  from  being  made  prisoner,  425;  suc- 
ceeds Franklin  as  minister  at  Paris ;  accuses 
George  HI.  of  incivility  towards  himself,  461 ; 
heads  the  democratic  party,  vii.  330;  pre- 
sident of  United  States,  1801-1809,  575 ;  viu. 
3 ;  considers  his  election  as  a  pacific  revolu- 
tion, 3,  4 ;  dreads  going  to  war,  6 ;  his  extra- 
vagant hopes  of  success  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain.  1812,  ib. ;  his  prophetic  fears  of  the 
separation  of  the  Union,  13,  14 ;  his  opinion 
otBonaparte,  176 ;  and  cordiality  with  Great 
Britain,  187 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  despairs  of  British  success  in 
Spain.  1808,  vii.  505;  remarks  on  Words- 
worths  poetT)',  viii.  119;  and  Scott's,  120; 
his  reviews,  127 ;  description  of  a  steamboat 
Loch  Lomond,  131,  132 ;  lord  advocate, 
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267 ;  description  of  early  morning  after  the 
rejection  of  the  reform  bill,  276 ;  his  anxiety 
for  the  prevention  of  riots,  278 ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  lord  Althorp,  279 ;  his  interview  with 
Althorp  on  the  resimation  of  tiie  Grey 
ministry,  1831,  296  ;  his  remarks  on  the  bad 
working  of  the  new  parliamentary  system, 
321 
Jeffreys,  George,  as  recorder  of  London,  fines 
and  imprisons  a  jury  for  having  found  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  Penn  and  Bilead,  indicted 
for  attending  a  conventicle,  iv.  312;  exer- 
tions <f,  to  procure  the  return  of  Dudley 


North  OS  sheriff  of  London,  865 ;  serricet  of, 
while  lord  chief  justice,  in  makine  towns  sur- 
render their  charten  in  1683.  370  ^  brutal 
behaviour  of,  on  the  trial  of  Sidney  in  1683. 
374 ;  and  on  that  of  llichard  Baxter  for  libel 
in  1685,  388 ;  atrocious  cruelty  of,  in  punish- 
ing the  followers  of  Monmouth,  398;  con- 
demnation of  lady  Alice  Lble,  399:  it 
rewarded  with  the  Great  Seal  for  ms  conduct, 
400 ;  the  insolence  of^  repressed  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  404:  he  foils  to  procure  the  con- 
viction of  lord  Delamere  for  treason,  405,  ia 
discovered  in  disguise  at  Wapping  in  London^ 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  441 

Jekyll,  sir  Joseph,  regards  Sacheverel's  sentence 
as  a  triumph,  v.  354^  returned  a  member  of 
the  parliament,  I7IO,  364 

Jellalabad,  Sale's  defence  of;  viii.  458,  459 

Jemappes,  battle  of,  Nov.  6, 1792,  vii.  236 

Jena,  or  Auerstadt,  battle  0^  Oct.  14, 1806,  viL 
477 

Jenkins,  Bev.  H.,  notice  of  his  account  of  Col- 
chester Castie.  i.  20,  note 

Jenkins,  Cant.  II.,  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
House  of  Commons ;  states  the  barbarities  he 
had  received  from  uie  Spaniards  to  the  duke 
of  Newcastie,  but  obtains  no  redress ;  he  ap- 
pears before  the  House,  and  there  exhibits  the 
ear  that  had  been  cut  off,  vi.  93,  94 

Jenkinson.    See  Liverpool,  earl  oL 

Jenner,  Edward,  benefit  to  the  world  resulting 
from  his  discovery  of  vaccination,  viii.  130, 
131 

Jenyns,  Soame,  describes  his  visit  to  sir  J. 
Jolly,  vii.  107,  108 

Jerdan,  William,  his  account  of  Perceval's  death, 
1812,  vii.  540,  541 

Jersey.  French  attack  upon,  1781^  vi.  419 

Jerusalem,  mission  from  the  kingdom  of,  to 
England  in  1185,  L  303;  capture  oL  by 
Saladin,  in  1187,  304 

Jervas,  Charles,  his  paintings,  v.  462 

Jervis^  sir  John,  sails  in  command  of  a  fleet 
against  the  Spaniards,  vii.  336 ;  considerably 
aided  by  commodore  Nelson  in  gaining  the 
battle  of  St.  Yincent,  Feb.  14,  1797,  336, 
337 ;  rewarded  with  an  earldom,  338 ;  pro- 
vides Nelson  with  a  fleet  to  go  against  Bona- 
parte, 352 

Jesuits,  suppression  of  the,  1773 ;  their  beneficial 
aid  in  advancing  literature  and  science,  vi. 
327,  328 

Jews,  massacre  of,  at  the  coronation  of  Richard 
I.,  i.  306 ;  plundered  by  John  in  1211,  339 ; 
persecution  and  banishment  of,  Ump.  £dw. 
I.,  386;  attempt  of  Cromwell  tore-introduce 
into  England,  iv.  198 ;  the  mines  chiefly 
worked  by  them  in  John's  rei^,  v.  13;  bill 
passed,  1753,  for  the  naturalization  of;  po- 
pular clamour  against  the  bill,  vi.  193  ;  bill 
for  their  relief  from  civil  disabilities  passed 
the  Commons ;  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  1833, 
viii.  325  ;  another  introduced  by  lord  KusseU, 
but  not  passed,  553 

Jezzar,  pasha  of  Acre,  seizes  El  Arish,  vii.  379; 
his  defence  of  Acrtj,  380 

Joan  of  Arc,  first  appearance  of,  ii.  83;  account 
of  her  youth,  and  introduction  to  the  king  of 
France,  84 ;  relieves  Orleans,  85  ;  terrors  in- 
spired in  the  English  troops  by,  86;  the 
siege  of  Orleans  raised  by,  87 ;  her  enthusiasm 
a  sufficient  cause  for  ner  success,  without 
assigning  miraculous  powers,  ib. ;   wins  the 
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battle  of  Patay,  88 ;  conducts  Charles  VII.  to 
Bheims,  where  he  is  crowned  in  1430,  89 ; 
attacks  Paris,  and  is  ropulsod,  t^. ;  is  taken 
prisoner  at  Compiej^ne  by  the  Burgundians, 
tb. ;  is  tried  for  sorcery  at  Rouen  before  tho 
bishop  of  BeauTais,  90 ;  is  burnt  on  May  30, 
1431,  91 

John,  son  of  Ilenr}'  II..  joins  Philip  of  France 
in  a  war  against  his  father,  i.  301 ;  intrigues 
against  his  brother  Richard,  314 ;  deposes 
tne  chancellor  William  Longchamp,  315: 
surrenders  some  of  his  brother's  continental 
territories  to  Philip,  and  does  homage  for  tho 
rest  319,  320 ;  gives  out  that  Ricnard  has 
died  in  prison,  320  ;  attempts  to  bribe  tho 
emperor  of  Germany  to  keep  his  brother  a 
prisoner,  ib. ;  crowned  May  27,  1199,  332 ; 
the  claim  of  Arthur  of  Brittany  supported  by 
Philip  of  France,  333;  war  witn  Philip, 
truce,  and  war  renewed,  334 ;  captures  Arthur 
at  Tours,  335;  suspicions  of  having  caused 
him  to  bo  murdered,  <^- ;  is  driven  out  of 
Normandy  by  Philip,  336;  quarrels  with 
pope  Innocent  III.  in  1207|  respecting  tho 
appointment  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
3o7  ;  the  kingdom  placed  under  an  interdict, 
837,  338 ;  leads  an  army  into  Ireland  in  1210, 
and  effects  some  useful  reforms,  338;  re- 
presses the  incursions  of  the  Welsh,  338, 339 ; 
plunders  tho  Jews  to  raise  money  for  his  ex- 
peditions, ib. ;  small  effect  of  the  interdict  on 
tho  industry  of  the  people,  339,  340;  the 
kingdom  excommunicated  and  the  king  de- 
posed by  tho  pope  in  1212,  and  the  crown 
Iiromised  to  Philip,  341 ;  he  anticipates 
*hilip's  warlike  measures,  by  sending  a  fleet 
whicn  burnt  Dieppe,  and  destroyed  many 
French  ships,  ib. ;  ho  submits,  and  swears 
fwilty  to  the  pope,  342  ;  France  prepares  to 
invaae  England,  and  a  naval  victory  is  gained 
by  the  English,  343 ;  admits  Langton  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  ib. ;  invades  France  in 
1214,  and  is  defeated  at  Bouvines,  344 ;  the 
clergy  and  barons  enter  into  a  league  against 
him  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  345;  he  solicits 
tho  aid  of  the  pope,  346 ;  the  army  of  God  and 
Holy  Church  (the  army  of  the  barons)  march 
to  Ix)ndon,  ib. ;  signs  liagna  Charta  on  June 
15,  1215,  at  Runnymede,  347 ;  provisions  of 
the  Great  Charter,  348,  349 ;  effects  of,  upon 
the  nation,  350,  351 ;  rapid  movements  of 
John,  after  signing  the  charter,  and  fallacy  of 
the  tradition  as  to  his  retirement,  353 ;  with 
an  army  of  mercenaries  he  ravages  England, 
and  the  pope  annuls  the  charter  and  excom- 
municates the  barons^  ib. ;  the  crown  offered 
bj  the  barons  to  Louis  of  France,  354  ;  re- 
ustance  of  the  fortresses  to  the  French,  ib. ; 
suspected  treacherv  of  Louis,  355 ;  death  of 
John  on  Oct.  18,  1216  ;  buried  at  Worcester, 
356 

John,  archduke,  of  Austria,  commands  the 
Austrian  army ;  his  campaign  with  Morcau ; 
concludes  an  armistice  with  him,  vii.  396 

Johnson,  Joseph,  tried  and  imprisoned  for  being 
concerned  in  the  Manchester  reform  meeting, 
viii.  164 

Johnsoiu  Rev.  Sam.,  tried  and  imprisoned  in 
1683  for  writing  Julian  the  Apostate,  iv.  375 ; 
tried  and  convicted  for  a  libellous  publication 
conccminp^  the  army,  410 ;  degraded  from 
the  ecclesiastical  office  and  publicly  whipped, 


Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  he  is  touched  for  tho 
king's  evil  by  Queen  Anne^  v.  272 ;  his  grati- 
tude to  Gen.'Oglethorpe,  vi.  63 ;  does  penanco 
at  a  book-stall  at  Uttoxetcr,  vii.  83,  84;  forms 
a  link  between  two  periods  of  literature,  84, 
85 ;  goes  to  London,  1737, 84 ;  his  vicissitudes 
and  emplojnnents  for  half  a  century ;  dies, 
1784;  his  delight  in  Crabbe's  poem  "the 
Village,"  85 ;  his  "  London,"  published  1738 ; 
«*  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  1749, 87 ;  brings 
out  tho  "Rambler,"  1750,  and  the  "Idler," 
1758;  writes  for  the  "  Adventurer,"  89 ;  his 
partiality  for  tavern  life,  95;  his  prejudice 
against  tradesmen,  113 

Johnstone,  sir  James,  his  remarks  on  Fox's  India 
declaratory  bill,  vii.  257 

Joinville;  Prince  de,  his  namphlct  on  the  naral 
forces  of  France,  viii.  o22,  523 

Jolliffe,  sir  William,  his  account  of  the  Man- 
chester reform  meeting  of  1819,  viii.  105, 106, 
107 

Jones,  col.,  describes  the  British  system  of  tak- 
ing towns,  vii.  547,  548 ;  and  the  capture  of 
Badaioz,  549 

Jones,  Inigo,  the  first  to  imitate  Grecian  temples 
in  Britisdi  churches,  y.  453 

Jones,  John  Gale,  proceeding  between  parlia- 
ment and,  on  a  question  of  privilege,  18l0,  vii. 
527,528 

Jones,  Jolm  Paul,  employed  by  Franklin  in  an 
expedition  against  Great  Britain,  1779,  vi. 
397;  attempts  to  capture  Leith  and  Edin- 
burgh,  but  is  driven  back  by  a  gale  :  attacks 
some  ships  convoyed  by  the  Serapia  and  Scar- 
borough;  takes  the  former ;  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, 398 

Jones,  Rev.  Richard,  aids  in  establishing  the 
principle  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  yiii. 

Jordan,  Mrs.,  her  happy  connection  with  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  viii.  378 

Joseph  II.  of  Germany,  1765-1790.  vi.  465 ;  yii. 
574 ;  attempts  to  coerce  Ilollana,  vii.  147 

Josephine  Beauhamois.  See  Bonaparte,  viL 
325 ;  516 ;  526 

Joubert,  Alvinzy  compels  him  to  retreat,  vii. 
342 ;  joined  by  Bonaparte,  343 

Jourdan,  J.  B.,  rises  from  a  packman  to  com- 
mand a  French  army,  yii.  267 ;  driven  by  the 
prince  of  Cobourg  over  the  Sambre,  Oct.  1793, 
293 ;  marshal ;  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Moselle,  1794, 312 ;  defeats  tho 
Austrians  at  Arlon ;  captures  Charleroi ;  wins 
the  battle  of  Fleurus,  June  29 ;  and  compels  the 
duke  of  York  to  retrt^at,  ib. ;  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  1796,  325 ; 
failure  of  the  campaign,  328,  329 ;  his  cam- 
pai^  with  the  archduke  Charles,  1799,  382  ; 
major-general ;  defeated  by  Wellington  at 
Vittoria,  Juno  21,  1813,  562 

Joyce,  Rev.  Jeremiah ;  Stanhope's  private 
secretary;  charged  with  high  treason,  vii. 
300 

Joyeuse,  Villaret,  admiral  of  the  Brest  fleet; 
defeated  by  Howe,  June  1,  1794,  viL 
306 

Judges,  independence  of,  y.  147 

Julian,  the  emperor,  builds  warehouses  for  the 
reception  of  British  com,  i.  35 ;  large  quan- 
tity furnished   to  the  continent,  io.;  com- 
mands Paulus,  governor  of  Britain,  to  be  burnt 
53 

Juliana,  Mazia,  Christian  VII.'s  Btep-mother; 
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hniids  a  coTxrt  party  ofrainat  tho  queen,  Struen- 
see  and  BnmUt,  vi.  S29 

Junius,  his  letters,  vi.  293,  294 ;  characteristics 
of  his  writings;  abuses  Wilkes,  294 ;  a  master 
of  personal  invective,  295;  attempts  made  to 
^ve  tho  credit  of  his  productions  to  sir  P. 
Francis,  lord  Temple,  and  Burke ;  lord  Lyt- 
tleton  probably  the  writer,  295,  296;  per- 
Bonolit}'  of  his  libels;  his  attacks  upon  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  whose  administration  be 
wished  to  destroy,  297  ;  his  private  letters ; 
his  character;  jnaltry-minded,  ambitious, 
rain,  cowardly,  298;  assaulti  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  299;  his  address  to  the  kinr;  pro- 
secution of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Woodfim,  who 
escapes  punishment,  300 

Junot,  A.,  crosses  the  Bidassoa;  captures  the 
Spanish  capital,  1808,  vii.  496 ;  defeated  by 
sir  A.  Wellesley  at  Vimiero,  Aug.  21,  1808, 
502 ;  retreats  to  Torres  Yedras,  503 


Kalendar,  note  on  the  French  Bevolutionary, 
vii.  279,  280 

Kundy,  king  of^  acquiesces  in  the  British  pos- 
sessing the  maritime  provinces  of  Ceylon,  viii. 
217 ;  deposed  for  his  cruelties,  218 

Katzbach,  battle  of  the,  Au^.  26,  1813,  vii. 
563 

Kav,  John,  introduces  the  use  of  the  fly-shuttle 
about  1760,  vii.  44 

Efane,  sir  John,  general,  has  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  America ;  commands  a 
division ;  advances  against  New  Orleans,  viii. 
17 ;  wounded,  19 ;  commands  the  Bombay 
division  of  the  Indian  army,  451 ;  his  passage 
through  the  Bolan  Pass ;  besieges  Ghuznee, 
152 

Keate,  Thomas,  surgeon-general  of  the  array; 
not  consulted  about  the  Walcheren  espeditiou, 
1809,  vii.  518 

Keith  joins  his  brother  in  an  expedition  to  col- 
lect the  Jacobites  in  Scotland,  vi.  35,  36 

Keith,  marshal,  slain  at  Honhkirchen,  Oct.  1758, 
vi.  234 

Keith,  Rev.  Alexander,  his  cheap  marriage  trade ; 
damaged  by  the  new  marriage  act,  1753,  vi. 
194 

Keith,  lonl,  announces  to  Napoleon  that  St. 
Helena  is  to  be  his  future  residence,  1815,  viii. 
39 

Kellermann,  gains  the  battle  of  Valmy.  Sept.  20, 
1792,  vii.  234,  235;  besieges  Lvon,  1793,281; 
superseded  in  his  command  by  l3ubois-Crauce, 
285 

Kelso  burnt  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  in  1545,  ii. 
438 

CTempcnfeldt,  admiral,  his  unsuccessful  cruise, 
17o2,  vi.  434 ;  perishes  at  the  sinking  of  the 
Roval  George,  Aug.  29,  1782.  455 

Kendal,  duc.hess  of,  bribed  by  the  South  Sea 
directors,  vi.  44;  caricatures  of,  45;  bribed 
to  promote  Wood's  patent,  50  ;  accompanies 
George  I.  on  his  last  visit  to  Hanover,  1727,  56 

Kcnmure,  viscount,  commands  the  Pretender's 
Scotch  forces,  1715,  vi.  11;  sentenced  to  death 
for  his  concern  in  the  rebellion,  19 ;  executed 
on  Tower  Hill,  Feb.  24,  1716,  20 

Kont,  duchess  of,  marries  the  duke  of  Kent, 
July  13, 1818,  viii.  97;  birth  of  their  daughter, 
the  future  queen,  Victoria,  May  24,  1819,  id, ; 
death  of  the  duke  of  Kent,  Jan.  23, 1820,  111 ; 
appointed  solo  regent  should  tho  king  dio 


before  the  IRth  year  oi  the  prineew  Victoria, 
247;  present  at  Queen  Victoria's  audience 
with  tne  privy  council,  379 

Kent,  his  painting,  &c.,  v.  458,  459 

Kent,  agriculture  of,  vii.  17*  18 

Kentish  petition ;  its  purport,  v.  247,  248 ;  fcr* 
ment  caused  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  pre- 
senters, 248 

Keppel,  admiral ;  appointed  to  the  command  of 
tne  channel  fleet ;  sails  from  St.  Helens, 
June  17)  1778 ;  captures  the  Lecome ;  sails 
to  Portsmouth,  vi.  392;  again  puts  to  sea, 
July  9 ;  engages  D'Orvillicrs  off  Ushant ;  his 
second  in  command,  sir  H.  PalUser,  unable  to 
renew  the  conflict^  debates  on  their  conduct ; 
Palliser  charges  Keppel  with  misconduct  and 
incapacity ;  court-martial  on,  and  acquittal  o^ 
393 ;  created  a  yisoount,  and  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  454 

Ker,  John,  of  Keraland,  his  account  of  the 
Cameronian  demonstration  in  1706 ;  he  joins 
tiiem,  acting  as  a  spy  to  watch  their  proceed- 
ings. V.  325 ;  performs  the  same  part  in  the 
Jacobite  plots  of  1707 ;  offers  the  services  of 
5000  men  to  colonel  Hooke,  334 

Key,  John,  lord  mayor,  1830 ;  warns  the  duke 
of  Wellington  to  come  guarded  to  hia  banquet, 
viii.  263 

Keves,  an  assassination  plotter;  tried,  1606,  v. 
190 

Khan,  Ameer,  joins  the  Plndareee  against  the 
British,  viu.  216 

Kiel,  treaty  of,  Jan.  14,  1814,  viL  581 

Killiecrankie,  battle  of,  July  27,  1C89,  v.  93,  94 

Killigrew,  admiral,  fails  in  keeping  back  the 
French  fleet,  v.  166 

Kilmarnock,  lord,  joins  the  rebel  ranks,  1745^ 
vi.  127;  fails  in  raising  his  tenants  to«flght 
for  the  Stuart  cause,  140 ;  trial  ol^  July  28, 
1746 ;  pleads  guilty ;  description  of  his  ap- 

?earance,  173 ;  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  Aug. 
8,  174 

Kil warden,  lord ;  lord  chief  justice,  murdered 
bv  the  Fhnmctt  insurrectionists,  1803,  vii.  426, 
4^7 

Kimbolton,  lord.    See  Manchester,  earl  of. 

King,  Gregory,  estimates  the  population  from 
the  hear^  tax  returns,  v.  2,  o ;  his  **  scheme 
of  the  income  and  expense  of  the  several 
families  in  tingland,"  analysed,  35-37, 48-50, 
52,  53,  58-60 

King  tried  for  taking  part  in  the  aasassination 
plot,  V.  190 

King,  lord,  extract  from  his  diary  on  a  petition 
for  lord  George  Murray,  vi.  21,  22 ;  lord 
chancellor;  causes  a  bill  to  bo  introduced 
enacting  that  all  law  proceedings  bo  in  tho 
English  language,  66 

King,  Dr.,  his  interview  with  Charles  Edward 
in  1750  in  London,  vi.  181, 182 

King's  Weston,  built  by  Vanbrugh,  v.  456 

Kingsley,  Charles,  his  novel  entitled  **  Alton 
Locke ; "  Quotation  from,  descriptive  of  the 
enlightenea  behaviour  of  class  towards  class 
in  1862,  viii.  478,  479 

Kinsalo  capitulates  to  Marlborough,  1690,  ▼. 
119 

Kirchdenkem,  battle  of,  July  15,  1761,  vi.  250 

Kit's  Coty  House,  description  of,  i.  10 

Kleber,  J.  B.,  defeated  by  the  Vendcans  at 
Chollet,  Sept.  1793,  vii.  2'95 ;  serves  in  Jour- 
dan's  army,  312 ;  surrender  of  Maestricht  to, 
1794,  313 ;  his  struggle  against  a  Mussulman 
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«rmj,  380;    fusasnnated,  June    14,    1800, 
40o 

Klunilert  taken  by  Dumouriez,  vii.  271 

Kiieller,  Godfrey,  a  German  ;  patronised  by  tho 
duke  of  ^[onmouth ;  and  becomes  the  fashion- 
able portrait  painter  in  England,  v.  461 ;  lii^t 
of  his  more  famous  likenesses,  and  their  gene- 
ral characteristics  462  ;  president  of  a  private 
academy  of  painting,  vii.  67 

£night.  Miss  C,  quotations  from  her  '*  Auto- 
biography,** illustrative  of  the  relations  be- 
twt-en  the  prince  lU'gent  and  princess  Char- 
lotte, Tiii.  64,  Go 

Kni«:ht,  sir  John,  complains  of  the  exportation 
of  com,  V.  182 

Kni.^iht,  John,  imprisoned  for  being  concerned 
in  the  Manchester  reform  meeting,  1819.  viii. 
164 

Knight,  cashier  of  the  South  Soa  Comnany ; 
flies  to  Bnibant ;  his  tamperings  witn  the 
•iash  books^  vi.  4o 

£night  service  instituted  bv  William  the  Con- 
queror, i.  214,  ft  seq. ;  finally  abolished  in 
1660,  iv.  242 

Knights  Templars.    See  Templars. 

Knox,  John,  preaches  at  Perth,  and  the  monas- 
tic iiouses  are  destroyed,  iii.  118;  preaches 
against  the  seizure  of  the  Church  patrimony 
by  the  nobles,  122 ;  attacks  of,  upon  Mary, 
and  her  avowed  hatred  of  him,  125,  12o; 
preaches  against  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  a 
Koman  Catholic  prince,  133;  returns  to  Scot- 
land in  1567,  and  preaches  violently  against 
Mary,  151 

K'pnig'  invents  the  steam  printing  machine,  viii. 
132 

KmUu,  battle  of,  June  17,  17^7,  vi.  228,  220 

Kcnigsmark,  count  Philip,  tragedy  of  his  death, 
vi.  3 

Kosciusko,  enga^s  in  tho  American  cause,  1777, 
vi.  377  ;  appointed  lender  of  the  Polish  army, 
1794,  >ii.  314 ;  defeats  ihe  Russians,  April  4, 
ib. ;  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  forces,  wounded  m  battle,  Oct.  10, 
315 

Knchuk  Kanarji,  peace  of,  1774;  its  terms,  vi. 
326,  467 

Kunersdorf,  battle  of,  1759,  vi.  240 

Kyrle,  John,  '*th»;  Man  of  Rosa,**  a  descendant 
from  a  serf  of  bishop  SwiiiLeld,  i.  397 

LABEDOVJiRE,  colonol  in  the  Grenoble  garrison; 
joins  Napoleon,  1815,  viii.  26;  tried  by  court 
martial  on  Louis'  restoration,  and  shot,  47 

Labelve,  the  builder  of  "Westminster  Jiridge, 
vii.*82 

Laborde  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Vimiero,  vii. 
502 

Labouchere,  Ilenrv,  master  of  the  mint ;  vice 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  viii.  381 

La  Bourdonnais,  governor  of  the  Isle  de  France ; 
Fort  St.  George  ca])itulate8  to,  1746,  vi.  201 

Liibourers,  wa<;^P8  of,  in  1288,  i.  398 ;  statute  for 
regulating  the  wages  of,  471 ;  statute  for  pre- 
venting their  removal,  472 ;  gradual  emanci- 
fation  of,  f^om  serfdom,  ii.  13;  statute  of 
388  against  their  changing  their  nrofessions, 
id. ;  in  husbandry,  not  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand, 14 ;  the  wives  of,  subjected  to  the  sta- 
tute for  the  regulation  of  apparel,  102;  statute 
for  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  of,  113; 
Bcale  of  -wages  for,  114;  injury  done  to,  by 
pailiamentory  interference  with,  115;  com- 


binations among,  and  ttatvte  againet,  in  1423, 
116  ;  distress  occasioned  among,  by  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  statutrs 
fixing  a  rate  of  wages,  252 ;  the  ettects  of  in- 
closures  upon,  466;  sufferings  of,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  from  the  Statute  of  Wages  in 
1515,  and  the  debasement  of  the  coin,  475 ; 
love  of  old  ceremonies  among,  iii.  11;  the 
Protector  Somerset's  efforts  in  behalf  of,  20 ; 
insuiTection  of,  against  inclosures,  in  1549,  21, 
23;  festivals  and  sports  of,  temp.  Eliz.,  254, 
2-5.5;  b'overitics  exercised  upon,  by  the  Law 
of  Srttlcnicnt,  270 ;  stiitute  against  the  able- 
bodied,  who  refuse  to  work  at  tiie  u»ual  wages 
271 ;  tlie  legislature  declare,  in  1563,  that  the 
statutes  for  the  regulation  of  wages  cannot  t^ 
enforced,  on  account  of  tho  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, 276 ;  other  causes  of  suffering,  277  ; 
healthful  influence  of  the  Puritan  gentry 
upon,  temp.  Charles  I.  iv.  171 ;  their  repul- 
sion of  strict  Puritanism,  172 ;  condition  of 
an  agricultural  labourer,  regno  of  queen  Anne 
as  compared  with  one  of  the  present  day,  v, 
50,  51 ;  character  of  the  agricultural,  temp. 
queen  Anne,  51 ;  hardnhipand  distress  among, 
cau-ed  by  the  corrupt  state  of  the  silver  coin- 
age, 182;  labour  question  between  master  and, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  present 
time,  vi.  184-186  ;  the  laws  against  the  com- 
bination of,  185  ;  number  of  agricultural,  in 
1770  and  1851,  vii.  4;  condition  of  the  farm, 
of  Suflolk,  7;  the  Luddite  riots  and  destruc- 
tion of  machinery,  1812,  543;  desire  and  at- 
tempts to  level  all  distinction  between,  and 
artizans,  viii.  287  ;  inccndiarv  fires  and  ma- 
chine breaking,  ib. ;  riots  at  t)erby,  Notting- 
ham, and  Bristol,  1831,  288-290;  admonition 
to,  290 ;  limitation  of  labour  in  factories,  333, 
334  ;  pauperised  condition  of,  1834  ;  injustice 
done  to  the  independent,  by  the  old  parochial 
system,  337-340;  sanitary  condition  of;  state 
of  their  dwellings ;  evil  eflects  of  bad  drain- 
age on  thtir  health,  391-393;  cleanliness 
amongst  town  labourers,  promoted  bv  public 
baths  and  washhouses,  393,  394 ;  condition  of 
the  factor}'  workers,  395;  cruelties  inflicted 
on  the  children  and  women  employed  in 
the  coal  mines,  395,  396  ;  condition  of 
ngricultural,  39G-398;  condition  of,  during 
the  prevalence  of  Chartism  in  1839,  417,  418  ; 
popularity  of  Chartist  principles  amongst,  419; 
sir  J.  Graham's  bill  for  limiting  the  hours  of 
labour  in  factories  to  twelve ;  debate  and 
amendments  on  it,  515,  516;  the  bill  passed. 
516 ;  Fielden's  bill,  for  limiting  tlie  number 
of  working  hours  in  factories  to  ten,  passed^ 
552 
Lace  trade,  reigns  of  "William  and  Anne,  v.  19, 20 
La  Fayette,  G.  M.,  appointed  mnjor-general  in 
the  United  States  army,  1777,  vi.  377 ;  pre- 
sent at  Comwallis's  surrender,  1781,  428 ; 
elected  commander  of  the  French  national 
guard,  1789,  \'ii.  174;  attempts  to  save  Toulon 
175;  ordered  to  march  to  Versailles,  178; 
conducts  the  royal  family  to  Paris,  180 ;  takes 
the  oath  at  tho  federation  fete,  189;  ke<'ps 
watch  over  the  royal  family  in  the  Tuileries?, 
200 ;  thev  escaj)e,201 ;  causes  them  to  be  cap- 
tured ani  conducted  back  to  Paris,  202 ;  com- 
mands the  centre  army  sent  against  Austriji, 
1792,  219;  denounces  the  instijrators  of  tlu» 
insurrection  of  June  20 ;  the  mob  compel  liim 
to  fly  from  Pari;*,  222 ;  opposes  the  orders  of 
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tho  assembly ;  is  declared  a  traitor;  quits  his 
army ;  is  arrested  by  the  Austrians,  and  im- 
prisoned, 228 ;  commands  the  national  guard 
of  Paris,  July  1830  j  obtains  possession  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  viii.  254 ;  wnere  he  receives 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  255 

La  Feuilladc,  French  general,  besieges  Turin,  v. 
300 

Laiitte  heads  a  deputation  requesting  lifarmont 
to  suspend  hostilities,  viii.  253 ;  obtains  the 
premiership  of  France,  1830,  374 

Laguerre,  patronised  by  Charles  II.  and  his 
court,  V.  447 

Lahar  reduced  by  captain  Popham,  vii.  129 

La  Hogue,  battle  of,  Maj  19,  1692,  v.  149, 150 

Lake  school  of  Doetry,  vuL  118 

Lake,  general  Gerard,  his  campaign  against  the 
Irish  rebels,  1798,  vii.  365 ;  surrender  of  the 
French  under  Humbert  to,  368;  commands 
the  troops  in  Hindostan ;  compels  the  French 
to  retreat;  his  triumphant  campaign  com- 

?Ieted  in  the  victory  of  Laswarree,  Nov.  1, 
803,  456 

Lake  district^  farmers  of  the,  vii.  31 ;  the  home 
of  poetry.  %b, ;  cultivation  in  the ;  changes  in 
the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants;  turnips 
first  ^wn  as  a  field  crop,  1793,  32 

l^amartine,  remarks  of,  on  the  September  mas- 
sacres, 1792.  vU.  230,  231 

Xiamb,  sir  C.  M^  his  account  of  Burke's  dagger 
speech,  vii.  255 

Lamb,  Charles,  character  of  his  essays,  viii.  128 

Lamb,  William.    See  Melbourne. 

Lamballe,  princesse  de,  a  friend  of  Marie  An- 
toinette ;  her  death  scene,  Aug.  10,  1792,  vii. 
229,  230 

Lambert,  John,  trial  of,  for  denying  the  real 
presence  in  tne  eucharist,  ii.  406 ;  disputation 
of,  with  Henry  VIII.,  407  ;  .is  burnt,  408 

Lambert,  General,  engaged  in  the  attack  on 
New  Orleans,  1815,  viu.  18,  19 

Lambesc,  prince,  attempts  to  quell  the  Paris 
riots,  1789,  vii.  170 

Lancashire  before  the  cotton  era,  t.  23 ;  formerly 
an  agricultural  coimty,  vii.  26;  the  hill  farmers 
of,  now  and  eighty  years  ago,  26,  27  ;  Fylde 
moss  converted  into  productive  land,  27; 
double  occupation  of  farmer  and  weaver  in, 
46 ;  rapid  increase  of  Bolton,  Bury,  Birming- 
ham, and  Manchester,  52 

Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of,  apprehen- 
sions entertained  of  the  ambitious  designs  of, 
ii.  3. 19 ;  is  accused  of  treason,  20  -j  demands  a 
trial,  but  the  witness  against  bim  dies,  21 ; 
loaves  England  to  assert  his  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  22 ;  returns  to  England  in 
13S9,  26:  dies  in  1398,  and  his  possessions 
are  seized  by  Eichard  II..  32 

Lancastrian  party,  defeat  ot  the,  at  the  battle  of 
Towton,  ii.  147;  extreme  distress  of,  in  exile, 
151 ;  total  depression  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury,  169 

Lmdau,  siege  of;  capitulates  to  the  allies,  1704, 
V.  287 

Landcn,  or  Neerwinden,  battle  of,  July  29, 1693, 
V.  164-166 

Laiidseer,  sir  Edwin,  succeeds  Ward  as  an 
animal  painter,  viii.  155 

Lan^ara,  admiral  of  the  Spanish  fleet ;  taken 
prisoner  by  the  British  ;  surprise  at  William 
1  V.'s  obedience  as  a  midshipman,  vi.  552 

Lnngdale,  destruction  of  his  distillery  by  tlie 
Gordon  rioters,  1780,  vi.  409,  410 


(  Langton,  Stephen,  elected  srehbLshop  of  Gan- 
terbury,  in  1207 ;  but  John  refuses  him  ad- 
mission, and  banishes  the  monks,  L  337 ;  takes 
possession  of  his  see,  in  1213,  343 ;  oppotea 
the  despotism  of  John,  ib, ;  joins  the  barona 
at  Saint  Edmundsbury,  in  their  league  against 
John,  345 ;  conveys  the  provisions  of  Magna 
Charta  to  John  at  Oxfora,  who  rejects  them, 
346 ;  refuses  to  excommunicate  the  barons  on 
the  order  of  the  pope,  354 ;  excommunicatea 
*^  all  violaters  of  tne  liberties  of  the  Church,"- 
366L367 

Lansaown,  lonL  Henry  Petty ;  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  1806,  vii.  464,  577 ;  his  financial 
propositions,  478 ;  lord  president  of  the  council, 
viii  267,  381 

Lanusse  leads  the  French  infantry  at  the  battle 
of  Alexandria;  slain,  Mar.  21,  1801,  vii. 
407 

Las  Torres,  count  ol^  besieges  San  Mateo,  1705; 
is  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  by  Peter- 
borough, who  follows  his  retreating  army,  y. 
296 

LaswarrecybatUe  oL  Nov.  1,  1803,  vii.  456 

Latimer,  Hugh,  offer  of  a  bribe  by,  to  Crom- 
well, ii.  Zo8 ;  participation  of,  in  the  burn- 
ing of  heretics,  408  j  preaches  against  imagea 
and  relics,  409 ;  resigns  his  bishopric  on  tiie 
passing  of  the  Six  Articles  Act  in  1539,  and 
IS  committed  to  prison.  420 ;  commendatioD 
of  arehery  by,  4o0 ;  aavice  of,  to  pay  suffi- 
cient salaries  to  officials,  and  prevent  their 
taking  bribes,  462 ;  description  of  a  farmer'a 
life  by,  468 ;  accused  of  speaking  seditiously 
against  the  debasement  of  the  coinage,  474 ; 
remonstrance  of,  against  burials  in  towns. 
482;  sermon  of,  on  the  execution  of  lora 
Thomas  Seymour,  iiL  18;  committed  to  the 
Tower,  after  the  accession  of  Marv,  on  Noy. 
13,  1553,  57;  condemned,  with  ^dley  and 
Cranmer,  for  heresy,  at  Oxford,  73;  burning 
of,  with  Eidl^y,  at  Oxford,  in  Sept.  1555,  90, 
91 

Latin  language,  probable  prevalence  of,  in  Eng- 
land, xmder  the  Romans,  i.  47;  opinion  of 
lord  Macaulay  as  to  its  non-prevalence,  ib. ; 
incorporation  of  much  Latin  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Welsh  languages,  ib. 

Latour,  an  Austrian  general ;  defeated  by  Mo- 
reau,  1796,  vii.  328,  329 

Latude,  his  escape  from  the  Bastille,  1756,  viL 

171 

Laud,  arehbishop,  introduction  of  ceremonial 
observances  into  the  Church  service  by,  iii. 
403 ;  persecution  of  William  Prvnne,  412 ; 
and  of^Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  413;  approvea 
of  Strafford's  principle  of  thorough^  415 ;  uigea 
on  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Soot- 
land,  429;    which  occasions,  in   1637,  the 
revolt  of  Scotiand,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
National  Covenant,  430,  ei  seq. ;  his  palace, 
at  Lambeth,  attacked  by  the  populaice,  on 
May  11.  1640,  436;  his  fears  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  1640,  and  his  superstitious  lorebo- 
dings,  439  ;  opinion  of,  as  to  infringements  o 
law,  440 ;  iA  arrested,  and  impeached  by  th 
Commons,  446 ;  Parliament  resumes  proceed 
ings  against,  iv.  38 ;    defends  himself  wit 
skill  and  courage,  but  is  condemned  for  hij 
treason,  and  is  beheaded  on  Jan.  10, 1645,  f 

Lauderdale,  earl  of,  visits  Paris,  Aug.  1792,  v 
223,  224 ;  his  doubts  of  British  operations 
Holland,  1793,  270;  sent  to  Paris  to  negoti 
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for  peace,  469, 470 ;  oppoBOs  the  fMCompanT, 
1816,  viu.  66 
Launay,  De,  ^vernor  of  the  Bastille,  vii.  171 ; 
dcfcndi  it  against  the  mob,  July  14,  1789, 
172 ;  capitulates  on  condition  of  haying  a  free 

?a8s ;  he  is  seized  and  murdered  by  the  mob, 
73 

Laurens,  Henry,  president  of  congress ;  foresees 
more  war,  May,  1778,  vi.  390 ;  a  commissioner 
for  acquiring  peace,  1782,  457 

Ltiurlston,  general,  enthusiastic  reception  of,  in 
London,  as  the  bearer  of  peace,  1801,  vii.  408, 
409 ;  his  despatch  to  Bonaparte,  1805,  443 

Lauzun,  general,  his  conduct  at  the  Bovne,  1690, 
T.  108 ;  considers  Limerick  untenable,  116 

Lavalette  tried  by  court  martial  for  aiding  Bona- 
parte ;  condemned  to  death ;  escapes,  viii.  47 

La  Vendee,  the  war  in,  1793,  vii.  202-296 

Law,  proceedings  of,  ordered  to  be  transacted  in 
the  English  Linkage,  1731,  vi.  65,  66 

Law,  John,  his  Mississippi  snheme,  vi.  43,  44 

Law  of  Settlement.    See  Settlement. 

Law  refoon.    See  Brougham. 

Lawrence,  captain  of  the  "Chesapeake,"  his 
combat  with  Broke ;  died  1813,  \iii.  11 

Lawrence,  his  conference  with  Akbar  Khan ; 
suspects  his  good  faith;  placed  as  a  hostage 
in  his  hands,  viii.  456 

I^wrcncr,  major,  commands  the  forces  blockad- 
ing Trichinopoly,  1752,  vL  205 

Lawi-encc,  sir  Thomas,  popularity  of,  as  a  por- 
trait painter,  died  1830,  viii.  l52 

Laybach,  congress  at ;  circular  issued  by,  1821, 
viii.  176,  177,  3S2 

Layer,  Christopher,  executed  for  being  con- 
cerned in  a  conspiracy  against  George  Ly 
1722,  vi.  49 

Leach,  sir  John,  vice-chancellor,  viii.  158 ;  the 
king's  adviser  in  tlio  matter  of  the  queen, 
163 

Lead  mines  of  Derbyshire,  v.  21 

Lead,  black,  mine  of  Borrowdale,  v.  29 

Leake,  admiral  sir  John,  attacks  Do  Pontis,  and 
destroys  his  fleet.  March,  1704,  v.  292;  as 
admiral  sails  with  reinforcements  for  the 
relief  of  Barcelona,  1706,  298;  captures  Sar- 
dinia ;  carries  Port  Mahon,  1708,  338 

Lear,  legend  of,  given  by  Gteoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, i.  2 

Lcbas  guillotined,  1794,  vii.  310 

Le  Bnm  imprisoned,  vii.  277 ;  associated  with 
Bonaparte  as  consul,  387 ;  has  the  control  of 
the  finances,  392 

lA!chmere  returned  M.P.  1710,  v.  364;  im- 
peaches the  earl  of  Derwentwater  of  high 
treason,  1716,  vi.  19;  brings  in  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Protestant  interest.  24;  his 
amendment  of  the  Septennial  bill,  '25 

Lcclerc  aids  in  expelling  the  Assembly  from 
their  hall,  1799.  vii.  384,  385 

Lcde,  marquis  di,  lands  in  Sicily  with  an  army ; 
his  operations,  1718,  vi.  34 

Jjee,  Arthur,  appointed  a  commissioner  to  take 
charge  of  American  a£fairs  in  Europe;  his 
negotiations,  vi.  372 

Leeds,  description  of  its  doth  market,  and  the 
clothiers  attending  it,  t.  27 ;  obtains  parlia- 
mentary representation,  1832,  viii.  307 ;  popu- 
lation of,  in  1831  and  1861,  308 

Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne,  duke  of,  urges  William 
not  to  abandon  England,  v.  99,  100 ;  autho- 
rised by  William  to  preaent  an  Act  of  Grace 
for  poutical  oflTencei  to  the  peers,  104 ;  pre- 
^ou  Yin.— 868. 


sides  at  Mohun'a  trial,  160;  impeached  fir 
bribery,  but  on  the  prorogation  of  parliament, 
the  impeachment  fell  to  the  ground.  177 

Leefdale,  baron  de,  a  partner  in  Gntnavars  plot 
to  assassinate  William,  1692,  v.  152,  154 

Leo  Priory,  Kent,  built  by  Wyatt.  viii.  141 

Lefcbvre,  general!  taken  prisoner  by  the  British, 
1808,  vii.  505 

Legard,  sir  Digbv.  his  agricultural  improve- 
ments, vii.  27,  ^ 

Legendre,  his  petition  to  Louis,  1792,  vii.  221 

Legends,  early  British,  i.  1,  2 

liCgge,  H.  B.,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  vi. 
208,  320;  refuses  his  signature  to  the  sub- 
sidy warrants,  1755,  208 ;  he  is  dismissed  his 
office,  209 ;  reappointed  to  it,  1756,  218,  320 ; 
again  dismissed,  1757,  220;  receives  the  free- 
dom of  London,  221 ;  again  reappointed,  1757, 
227,  321 ;  again  removed,  1761,  246 

Legion  Memorial,  the,  1701,  v.  248,  249 

Legislative  Assembly  established,  1791 ;  its  con- 
stitution and  parties,  vii.  205 

Lepitz,  battle  of,  1760,  vi.  240 

Leicester,  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of.  See 
Montfort. 

Leicester,  earl  of,  recommended  as  a  husband  ti> 
Mary  of  Scotland  in  1564,  iii.  134 ;  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
Kethrrlands,  182;  ambitions  views  of,  183; 
repulRcd  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  184 ;  deatli 
of,  237 

Leicestershire,  its  trades  and  manufactures,  v. 
19 

Leipzig,  alliance  of,  April,  1631,  v.  386 ;  battles 
of,  Oct.  16  and  18,  1813,  m.  564 

Leitli  burnt  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  in  1545,  ii. 
437 

Lelv,  extensive  employment  of,  by  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  v.  447,  101 

Lennox,  lady  Sarah,  George  III.*s  love  for,  vi. 
247 

Leoben,  preliminaries  of  peace  of,  signed  April 
18,  1797,  vii.  343,  412 

Leopold  I.,  of  Germany,  represented  at  the 
IiajTue  cong^ss,  1G91 ;  his  interests,  v.  122; 
desires  the  prolongation  of  war,  1697,  198; 
married  one  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain's  sisters, 
225;  delays  signing  the  Partition  treaty, 
1700,  242 ;  joins  the  Grand  Alliance  against 
France,  1701,  250;  succeeded  by  Joseph  I., 
1705,  475 

Leopold  II.  of  Germany ;  meets  the  king  of 
Prussia  at  Pilnitz ;  they  issue  the  declaration 
of  Pilnitz,  1791,  vii.  207;  died,  Mar.  1,  1792, 
217;  the  French  declare  war  against  him, 

1792,  412;  emperor,  1790-1792,  574 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg ; 

marries  princess  Charlotte,  May  2,  1816; 
national  accjuiescence  in  the  marriage,  viii. 
53^  54 ;  national  sympathy  at  his  10.-4  of  tho 

Jinncess.  1818, 94 ;  chosen  king,  1831 ;  marries 
jouis  Pnilippe's  eldest  daughter,  vii.  373 
Lepaux,  president  of  the  Fri'nch  Directory,  hif 

proclamation,  1797,  vii.  335^ 
Lescure,  a  Yendean  leader,  vii.  294 ;  his  huma- 
nity saves  5000  Vendeans:    his   horror  on 
hearing  of  tiio  queen's  death,  295 ;  death  o.^*, 

1793,  296 

Lesley,  general  David  (afterwards  earl  of  Leven) , 
a  military  leader  of  the  Covenanters  surpristrs 
Edinburgh  castle  in  1639,  iii.  AM ;  comniamLi 
an  army  which  marches  to  oppose  Charlus  I. 
at  Berwick,  435;  commands  the  forces,  iu 
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1640,  lent  with  a  petition  to  England,  437 ; 
routs  the  king's  ^ods  at  NewDurn,  near 
Newcastle,  on  Aug.  2o,  %b, ;  enters  England 
at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  anny,  iv.  31 ;  de- 
feats Montrose  at  Philiphaugh,  62 ;  re-esta- 
bUshes  the  Covenanting  power  in  the  Low- 
kmds,  ib. ;  letter  of,  to  the  Committee  of  both 
kingdoms,  concerning  the  king's  arrival  at 
Newark,  May  6,  1646 ;  Charles  I.  returns  to 
Scotland  with  the  Scotch  army,  ib. ;  Cromwell 
meets  with  a  vigorous  resiBtance  fh>m,  in  his 
advance  into  Scotland  in  1660,  133 ;  position 
of  his  array  at  Dunbar,  134;  where  he  is  de- 
feated. 13o ;  makes  another  stand  at  Stirling. 
136 ;  invades  England  as  lieutenant-general 
under  Charles,  w. ;  defeated  at  Worcester, 
139 

L'Estrange,  sir  Roger,  establishment  of  the  Lon- 
don Gazette  by,  in  1665,  iv.  281;  is  made 
licenser  of  the  press,  ib. 

L'Estrange,  colonel,  commands  the  hussars  at 
the  Manchester  massacre,  1819;  viii.  107,  108 

Lethbridge,  sir  Thomas,  his  motion  against 
Burdett,  vii.  627 

Letters,  difficulties  of  transmission  of,  in  the 
16th  century,  ii.  127 

Letters  openca  by  the  secretary  of  state ;  agitated 
state  of  the  country  thereat ;  inquiry  into  the 
extent  of  the  practice,  viii.  618 ;  reports  of 
the  committees ;  they  tranquillize  the  public, 
619 

Leuthen,  or  Lissa,  battle  of,  Dec.  6,  1767,  vi. 
231 

Levellers,  rise  of,  in  the  army,  iv.  86 ;  the  mu- 
tiny of,  suppressed  by  Cromwell,  in  1647,  87 ; 
character  of,  117 ;  a  mutiny  of,  in  1649,  again 
suppressed  by  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  118 

Leven,  earl  of.    See  Lesley,  general  David. 

Lewes,  battle  of,  on  May  13,  1264,  i.  374 

Leycester,  moves  for  Melville's  impeachment, 
1805,  vii.  440 

Libel  bill  fails  in  being  passed,  1791,  but  is 
carried,  June  11,  1792,  vii.  212,  213 

libraries,  parochial,  founded  bv  Dr.  Bray,  v. 
206 ;  and  established  by  act  of  parliament  iu 
1708,  ib. 

licensing  act,  expiration  of  the,  1693,  v.  158 ; 
proposed  renewal  of,  rdected,  1695, 177 

Licensing  plays,  the  act  wr,  1737,  vi.  90 

Licentiousness  of  society  at  various  periods  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  v.  67,  68,  206, 
207;  vii.  103,  111,112 

Li^ge,  captured  by  Marlborough,  Oct.  23,  1702, 
V.  260 ;  invested  by  Villeroy^  1706,  302 

Ligny,  battle  of,  June  16,  1816,  viii.  29,  30 

Ligonicr,  sir  John,  commander  of  the  English 
cavalry  at  Lauffeld  ;  taken  prisoner,  vi.  180 

lilbume,  John,  taken  prisoner  at  Brentford,  but 
is  released,  iv.  8 ;  publishes,  in  1647,  bitter 
denunciations  against  the  betrayers  of  tho 
people,  79;  permitted  to  ride  out  for  his 
nealth,  having  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  86 ; 
goes  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  Adjutators, 
tb. ;  conduct  of  his  renment  there,  87 ;  pub- 
lishes several  pamphlets,  for  which  he  is 
committed  to  "the  Tower,  117;  sends  out 
another  pamphlet,  118;  sends  forth  more 
pamphlets,  119  ;  in  consequence  of  which  lio 
IS  tned  in  1649,  but  is  acquitted,  t^. ;  speei-h 
of,  at  his  trial,  ib. ;  rejoicings  throughout 
London  at  his  acquittal,  ib. 

Lille,  besieged  by  tlie  Allies,  1708,  v.  338,  340  ; 
surrender  Deo.  29,  346;   bomlmrded  unsuc- 


cessfully ,by  the  Austcians,  Oct  1792,  Tii 
236 

Limbourg  taken  by  Marlborough,  1703,  t.  206 

Limehouse  church,  built  by  Hawksmoor.  v.  467 

Limerick,  the  Jacobites  take  refuge  in,  v.  116 ; 
description  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
country  in  a  military  point  of  view,  116;  in- 
vested by  William  ni..  Aug.  9,  1690,  117; 
Sarsfield,  the  commanaer  of  the  garrison^ 
with  600  horse,  makes  a  successful  attack 
upon  William's  supplies  and  artillery,  ib.; 
several  attempts  to  take  the  town  by  asMult 
failed,  and  the  siege  raised  on  the  29th,  118 ; 
capitulates  to  general  Ginkell,  1691,  128; 
treaty  of,  129 

Lincoln,  general,  commands  the  forces  in  Char- 
leston ;  capitulates  Ma^  12,  1780,  vi.  411 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  president  of  the  United 
States ;  his  message  proposing  a  |;radnal  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves,  1862,  viii.  330 

Lincolnshire,  population  of;  reclaiming  the  land 
in,  V.  21 ;  fens  of,  drained  and  reclaimed  by 
Bennie,  vii.  14,  16 ;  reclamation  of  the  hera 
and  wolds  of,  16, 16 ;  22  persons  to  every  lOO 
acres  in  1841,  24 

Lind^  captain  of  the  Edinburgh  city  g^uard ;  his 
evidence  as  to  the  Porteous  riot,  vi.  81 

Lindsay,  lieutenant,  his  share  in  the  Gleneoe 
massacre,  1692,  v.  138,  139,  141 

Line  engraving  and  eng^vera,  1784-1820,  viii. 
166 

Linen  trade,  the,  temp.  William  and  Anne,  v. 
25 

Lingard,  Dr.,  character  of  his  "  History  of  Eng- 
land,'^ viii.  473 

Linieres,  general,  commands  the  troops  in 
Buenos  AyresJLSl 7 ;  obtains  favourable  terms 
from  general  Whitelock,  vii.  486 

Lisbon,  peace  of,  Feb.  13,  1668,  v.  387;  earth- 
quake at,  1765,  vi.  210 

Lisle,  lady  Alice,  execution  of^  for  harbouring 
a  traitor,  iv.  3£f9 

Lisle,  negotiations  at,  for  peaee,  1797*  vii. 
342 

Lissa.     See  Leuthen. 

Literature,  view  of  the,  temp.  William  and 
Anne,  v.  60;  sketch  of  the,  from  1709  ta 
1742;  the  essayists;  general  literal  capa- 
city of  the  period ;  the  legislature  connected 
with,  and  the  poets,  401-416;  manners  of 
the  same  period  illustrated  by  its,  417-432; 
rise  of  a  reading  public,  433 ;  spread  of  know- 
ledge of  ancient,  434;  popular  element  in 
controversv,  436 ;  "  battle  of  the  books,"  by 
Swift,  puolished  1704,  t^. ;  Pope's  essay  on 
criticism,  436;  banter  upon  antiquaries,  436, 
437;  his  *'Dunciad,"  437-441;  character 
of  Swift's  writings,  442;  his  <'Tale  of  the 
Tub,"  443 ;  *»  Gulliver's  Travels,"  443,  444 ; 
Defoe,  445;  "The  Craftsman,"  the  party 
organ  for  Walpole's  opponents,  Pulteney  and 
others,  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
is  convicted  of  a  libel,  1731,  vi.  67 ;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament  not  published  for 
several  years  subsequent  to  1747, 178 ;  Henry 
Fielding's  "Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the 
late  increase  of  llob'bers,  1760,"  191 ;  Gold- 
smith's "History  of  England,"  1771,  193; 
Wilkes  and  Churchill  start  the  "North 
Briton,"  June,  1762,  260;  Churchill's  "Pro- 
phecy of  Famine,"  Jan.  1763,  261;  Dicken- 
son's "  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania," 307  i  arrest  of  printers  for  publiahiog 
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the  debates  of  parliament,  317  ;  after  much 
agitation  and  noting,  the  affair  blows  over, 
and  the  printers  and  others  are  released  from 
prison,  318,  319;  advanced  by  Jesuitical 
efforts,  327;  Yorkshire  dialect  60  years 
■ince,  rii.  29 ;  changes  in  the  commerce  of, 
83,  84 ;  the  age  of  magazines,  84  ;  Johnson 
the  link  between  the  two  periods,  1737-1783, 
86;  state  of,  time  of  Grorgo  II.,  86,  87; 
Richardson,  87,88;  Fielding,  88;  Smollett, 
Sterne,  Goldsmith,  89;  the  writers  from 
1760-1783,  89,  90;  publication  of  Burke's 
"Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution," 
1790,  190 ;  "  AnU-Jacobin,"  started  by  Can- 
ning; first  number  appeared  Nov.  20,  1797, 
346;  immense  inducnce  of  Cobbett's  '*Two- 

fcnny  Register"  upon  the  labouring  classes, 
816,  viii.  73,  74 ;  sketch  of  English,  1784- 
1820,  112-138;  Cowper,  112-114;  Crabbe, 
114,  115;  Bums,  116;  Danvin,  117;  Delia 
Cnuean  school,  ib. ;  the  Lake  school,  117, 
118;  Southey,  Coleridge,  118;  and  Words- 
worth, 118,  119;  Scott,  119,  120;  Byron, 
120 ;  Shelley  and  Keats ;  the  narrative 
noems  of  Campbell,  Rogers,  Byron,  Ilunt, 
jf oore,  121 ;  and  Crabbe ;  delineation  of 
manners  contained  in  his  works,  121,  122; 
a  more  Evangelical  spirit  is  revived  amongst 
tiie  people,  122,  123;  the  theological  litera- 
ture, 123;  124 ;  sermons  of  Chalmers,  Blair, 
and  Hall,  124;  hatred  of  the  stage,  124. 
125 ;  plays  written  by  Bvron,  Coleridge,  and 
Milman,  125 ;  the  smaller  novelists,  125, 
126 ;  the  Waverley  novels,  126,  127  j  and 
Jane  Austen's  writings ;  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  127,  and  the  Quarterly ;  Blackwood's 
Mognzine;  the  essayists;  Lamb,  128; 
Hazlitt,  128,  129;  Hunt  and  Foster;  the 
political  economists — Malthus,  Mill,  Kicardo, 
and  Chalmers,  129  ;  coarseness  of  the  jour- 
nalism of  1820,  1C9 ;  the  press  and  its  regu- 
lation in  India,  222,  223;  "Penny  Maga- 
zine" started,  March  31.  1832,  311 ;  its  large 
circulation  a  proof  of  tne  increased  desire  of 
the  people  for  knowledge,  312;  the  new  law 
of  copyright  of  1842,  and  its  application  to 
copyrights  about  to  expire,  46*2-467  ;  the 
novelists— Gait.  467 ;  Hook.  467,  468 ;  eplie- 
meral  critics  and  superficially  informed  writers, 
468,  469:  utilitananism,  469,  470;  changes 
in  the  cnaracter  of  literature,  470 ;  the  his- 
torians—^lacaulay,  470-472;  Hallam,  472; 
Carlyle,  472,  473  ;  Lingard,  T}'tler,  Forster, 
Ifahon,  473;  Brougham,  473,  474;  Napier, 
Mitford,  Thirlwall,  Grote,  474;  the  no- 
Telists — Lytton,  Dickens,  Ainsworth,  Thack- 
eray, and'others,  475 ;  prevalence  of  serials 
ana  works  of  fiction,  475,  476 ;  Miss  Marti- 
neau's  political  economy  tales,  477»  478 ; 
the  novels  of  Dickens,  Gaskell,  478 ;  Kings- 
jfey,  478,  479;  Thackeray,  479;  the  poets— 
Tennyson,  Browning,  480,  481  ;  Hood,  481, 
482;  Punch;  Theological  writers,  482;  the 
political  economy  and  statistical  writers; 
the  scientific  writers,  483 ;  the  essayists  and 
critics,  483,  484;  antiquarian  publication; 
traveLi,  the  book  trade,  484;  newspapers, 
484,  485;  analysis  of  the  literature  issued, 
1816-1851,  486 ;  chronological  table  of  the 
British  writers  of  the  present  century,  487- 
491 
Lithography,  invention  of^  introdnoed  into  I 
£sa^land ;  early  prints  and  hthographs,  viii.  167  I 


Littleton  contests  the  sneakership  of  the  Com- 
mons with  Harley,  lyOl,  v.  252 

Liturg\',  bill  for  the  reform  of,  rejected,  1689, 
v.  73 

Liverpool,  communication  between  the  trading 
towns  and,  very  imperfect  before  the  Mersey, 
Irwell,  and  Weaver  were  made  navigable,  v. 
24 ;  rapid  progress  of,  25 ;  formerly  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade,  ib. 

Liverpool,  carl  of,  Robert  Jenkinson ;  lord 
Hawkesbury ;  makes  his  first  speech  on  the 
side  of  government,  1794,  vii.  317 ;  foreign 
secreUiry,  1801-1804,  401,  677 ;  his  frequent 
interviews  with  Otto ;  signs  the  prelimina- 
ries of  peace  with  France,  1801,  408;  com- 
plains of  Napoleon's  conduct,  410  ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Talleyrand,  1804,  432, 
433 :  declines  the  premiership ;  lord  warden 
of  tne  Cinque  Ports,  1806,  463;  home  secre- 
tary, 1807,  480;  unable  to  seud  Wellington 
fresh  troops,  621  ;  his  fears  for  the  safety  of 
the  British  army  in  Portugal,  1809,  624 ; 
war  and  colonial  secretan'  of  state,  1809- 
1812,  626,  577 ;  declares  England  unable  to 
continue  operations  long  in  the  Peninsula, 
637 ;  prime  minister ;  first  commissioner  of 
the  treasury,  June,  1812,  542,  543 ;  home 
secretary,  '1804-1806,  677;  congratulates 
Wellington  on  his  victory  at  Salamanca, 
655 ;  proposes  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
against  queen  Caroline,  viii.  168 ;  but  sub- 
sequently abandons  it,  172 ;  presses  for  the 
re-admission  of  Canning  into  the  Cabinet, 
174 ;  tries  a  second  time  in  vain,  181 ;  his 
answer  to  the  king's  question  as  to  what 

Political  principles  were  to  be  followed,  184, 
85 ;  measures  proposed  for  insuring  the 
stability  of  the  public  credit,  199,  200 :  he  is 
against  granting  relief  to  Roman  Catholics, 
201 ;  taken  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  Feb.  18, 
1827,  which  incapacitates  him  for  business ; 
his  long  friendship  with  Canning,  203 

Livingstone,  sir  Thomas,  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Scotland,  v.  132;  instructions  to,, 
as  to  Highland  rebels,  132,  135;  considered 
not  guilty  of  the  Glencoe  massacre,  141 

Local  Jurisdiction  Courts  bill  rejected,  1833, 
viii.  325,326 

Lochiel.    See  Cameron  of  Lochiel. 

Locke  opposes  the  depreciated  currency  theory, 
V.  184 

Locker,  E.  H.,  note  on ;  quotation  from  his 
memoir  on  major  Andre,  vi.  416 

Lollards,  rise  and  increase  of  the,  ii.  11 ;  the 
doctrines  of,  enforced  by  Piers  Ploughman, 
t^.  ;  the  statute  de  heretico  comburendo,  the 
first  in  England  for  punishing  heresy  with 
death,  passed  in  1400  for  the  suppression  of, 
46;  burning  of  William  Salter,  a  Loiidon 
clergyman,  ti, ;  alleged  conspiracy  of,  against 
the  btate,  on  the  conviction  of  Oldcastle  for 
heresy,  64 ;  suppressed,  and  some  of  the  con- 
spirators executed,  66 ;  new  statute  against, 
ib. ;  the  spirit  of.  not  wholly  trodden  out  in 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  276 

Londinium,  sacked  and  destroyed  by  Boadicea, 
A.D.  61,  i.  23;  Roman  antiquities  of,  dis- 
covered in  1784,  25 

London,  state  of,  under  the  Romans,  i.  42; 
Roman  remains  found  at,  42,  43 ;  power  and 
populatbn  of,  in  the  time  of  Stephen^  263 ; 
amusements  and  exercises  of  the  inhabitants, 
264;   they  assist  in  the    '*  Rout   of  Win- 
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Chester/'  and  capture  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
265;  onnression  on  the  industry  of,  by 
Henry  111.,  364;  riots  in,  in  consequence, 
365 ;  unpopularity  of  Queen  Eleanor,  f^. : 
notice  of  bishop  Swinfield's  house  in  Old 
Fish-street,  in  1289,  401 ;  markets  ahd  shops, 
402 ;  state  of  the  streets  and  highways,  4U2. 
403;  construction  of  the  houses,  403;  coal 
not  then  generally  used,  id. ;  state  oL  in 
1458,  ii.  141:  sanitary  regulations  for,  253  ; 
riot  in,  on  Evil  Mhv  Day,  1517,  against  the 
Flemings,  293;  buildings  of,  temp.  Henry 
Tin.,  478;  state  of  the  highwavs  and 
streets,  479 ;  statute  of  sewers  passed  for,  in 
1427,  480 ;  Act  for  supplying,  with  water 
from  Hampstead  and  other  places,  481 ;  pro- 
vision for  lighting,  t^. ;  ^statute  for  regu- 
lating watermen's  fares^  4^2 ;  unwholesome- 
ness  of  the  churchyards  in,  ib. ;  wealth  of  the 
traders,  in  ib. ;  Henry  Mach^ni's  Diary  of  the 
sights  and  events  in,  during  the  tirst  year  of 
the  Marian  persecution,  lii.  94.  et  »eq. ; 
Tillnnics  practised  in,  temp,  £liz.,  273; 
increase  of  London  and  Westminster,  274 ; 
statutes  a^nst  the  increase  of  buildings, 
275 ;  hospitals  and  almshouses,  276 ;  plague 
of  1603  in,  309 ;  New  River  brought  to,  by 
■ir  Hugh  Myddleton  in  1613,  355;  con- 
tinued increase  of,  356;  ravages  of  the 
plague  in  1625,  388,  389;  proclamation  by 
Charles  I.  against  the  increase  of  houses  in, 
and  fines  extorted  in  1633  to  prevent  their 
heing  pulled  down,  416;  hackney-coaches 
forbidden,  in  1635,  to  pass  up  and  down  the 
streets,  417 ;  despotic  order  of  Charles  I.  to 
pull  down  houses  and  shut  up  shops,  but 
without  any  aim  at  public  improvement, 
425 ;  reception  given  by,  to  Mary  de  Modicis 
in  1638,  426 ;  apprentices  of,  tumults  raised 
by,  in  favour  of  the  parliament,  472 ;  skir- 
mishes of,  with  Lunsford  and  the  cavaliers, 
473 ;  shutting  up  of  the  playhouses  in,  487 ; 
described  by  Milton  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Civil  War,  ib. :  character  of  the  volun- 
teers and  militia  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
"War,  488  ;  active  exertions  of  the  women  of, 
in  favour  of  the  parliamentary  party,  ib. ; 
character  of  the  apprentices,  489 ;  ordered  to 
be  fortified,  and  pLEUi  of  fortifications,  498; 
inhabitants  of,  march  to  Turn  ham  Green,  iv. 
10 ;  anxious  for  peace,  t^. ;  plot  to  arm  the 
royalists  in,  discovered,  15.  16 ;  unusual 
agitation  of^  20 ;  prowess  of  the  trained  bands 
of,  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  24 ;  consterna- 
tion of,  at  the  approach  of  the  armv,  73 ; 
tumults  in,  77 ;  royalists  re-action  ana  riots 
in,  90 ;  popular  demonstration  in,  in  conse- 
auence  of  Cromwell's  departure,  91;  bon- 
nres  lighted  throughout,  on  account  of  John 
Lilbume's  acquittal,  119;  tumult  of  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  men,  in  1657,  206 ;  rising  of 
apprentices  in,  against  Oliver  Cromwell, 
212;  anger  of  people  of,  at  the  expensive 
pageantry  at  Oliver  Cromwell's  burial,  218 ; 
burning  of  the  Hump  in  1660,  229;  the 
Great  Plague  of  1665,  269  et  acq. ;  deficient 
supply  of  water,  bad  drainage,  and  crowded 
dwelhngs,  great  promoters  of  its  fatality, 
270:  Defoe's  narrative  of  it,  271;  departure 
of  tne  Court,  and  of  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  were  able,  273 ;  some  of  the  clergy  and  the 
nonconforming  ministers  remain,  ^5 ;  Great 
Fire  of,  282  et  seq. ;  accounts  of,  by  Pepys 


and  Evelyn,  283,  284;  by  Baxter,  285; 
estimated  loss  occasioned  by,  287;  Wren's 
plan  for  rebuilding  the  citv,  289 ;  panic  of^ 
on  the  Dutch  burning  the  English  ships  in 
the  Medway,  297 ;  out  off  from  their  supply 
of  coal  by  the  Dutch  fleet,  298 ;  panic  of  the 
inhabitants  at  the  revelations  of  Oates's  Popish 
Plot  in  1678,  336;  excitement  in^  on.  tho 
occasion  of  the  Court  manoeuvring  to  cause 
Dudley  North  to  be  appointed  sheriff,  365^ 
366;  a  quo  warranto  against  the  city  for 
misdemeanors,  which  submits  to  conditions, 
369;  monastic  establishments  opened  in 
1686,  409;  great  rejoicings  in,  on  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  seven  bibhops  in  1687,  428; 
riots  in,  on  James  II.  quitting  Whitehall^ 
441;  influence  of  the  large  population  o^ 
upon  agriculture,  y.  31 ;  population  in  1688 
and  1801,  37;  vessels  belonging  to  the 
port  of^  in  1702,  %b.\  extensive  commerce 
of,  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, 38:  the  various  trading  companies  of, 
39 ;  the  banking  system  commenced  in,  temp, 
Charles  11.^  ib. ;  mania  for  companies  in,  et 
the  beginning  of  the  18ih  century,  41 ;  lot- 
teries, ib. ;  the  tradesmen  of,  in  queen  Anne's 
reign,  42;  the  rebuilding  of,  by  sir  C. 
Wren,  after  the  fire,  43 ;  the  progress  of  the 
fashionable  world  of,  to  the  we>t,  43,  44 :  its 
streets ;  their  state,  passengers,  and  police, 
45,  46 1  desire  of  nobility  and  gentry  to 
gather  m,  57 ;  the  manners  and  customs  of, 
as  influenced  by  this  desire,  t^. ;  large  amoimt 
of  pauperism  in,  temp,  queen  Anne,  60 ; 
club  life  0^  427,  428 ;  Wren's  improvementi 
in,  450:  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  450-452 ;  the 
parish  churches  of,  built  by  Wren,  452-454 ; 
street  life  o^  temp.  Anne  and  George  I.,  466- 
468;  the  Londoners  prepare  to  resist  the 
Highlanders,  1745,  vi.  149 ;  public  feeling 
in,  during  the  rebellion,  149,  150;  preva- 
lence of  robberies,  and  scarcity  of  police  in, 
temp.  George  II.,  192 ;  riots  of  Spitalfiehis 
weavers  in  1765,  276;  the  Wilkite  mob, 
1768,  290 ;  riots  among  the  sailors  and  coal- 
heavers,  ib.\  address  and  remonstrance  of 
the  city  of,  denying  the  legality  of  the  par- 
liament, 314,  315;  contests  hetween  the 
house  of  commons  and  the  corporation  o^ 
317  ;  addre&s  and  remonstrance  of  the  city  of^ 
to  the  king,  dtnouncing  the  government 
measures  respecting  America,  348 ;  monument 
in  memory  of  W.  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham, 
erected  in  the  Guildhall  by  the  corporation 
of,  390;  Gordon  riots  in,  1780,  406-410; 
supply  of  animal  food  for,  from  Essex,  vii.  8 ; 
butter  and  ducks  from  Bucks,  9;  sale  of 
cattle  and  sheep  at  Smithfield  in  173^  1770 
and  1859,  12;  eating,  coffee,  and  chop- 
houses;  and  other  public  refreshment  places 
in,  94-96 ;  Highburv  bam ;  the  Devil  tavern ; 
the  Mitre ;  the  White  conduit  house ;  the 
Globe;  Garraway's  and  White's,  95;  the 
Chapter  coffee-house,  96 ;  Kauelagh  gardens 
opened,  1742,  ib.\  the  company  at  the 
lianelagh  and  Yauxhall  gardens.  96-98 ;  the 
Pantheon  opened,  1772,  98;  club-life  and 
gambling  in :  Almack's,  Boodle's,  White's, 
&c.^  104,  105 ;  the  citizens  and  tradesmen  of; 
their  gluttony  and  ignorance,  113;  mannen 
and  characters  of  the  lower  orders,  113, 114  • 
rabbles  and  mobs  in,  115,  116 ;  the  police  and 
watchmen  of,  116, 117 ;  thankagin:ig  in,  oq 
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the  kin^s  recovery,  1788,  155;  assault  on 
the  king  by  a  mob  of,  1795,  323 ;  the  decla- 
ration of  the  inhabitants  of,  thut  tliey  will 
defend  the  British  kingdom,  1803,  425 :  the 
corporation  of,  opposes  tho  renewal  or  the 
Income  tax  in  1816,  viii.  52 ;  its  crime  en- 
couraged by  its  police ;  extensive  prevalence 
of  crime  and  vi<.e,  65;  state  of,  before  and 
after  the  passing  of  the  Westminster  Paving 
and  Lighting  Act  in  1762,  65,  66 ;  tho  intro- 
duction of  gas  in  Pall  Mall  in  1807  consider- 
ably influenced  the  prevention  of  crime,  66 ; 
mendicity,  vagrancy,  and  destitution  in,  66, 
67 ;  evils  produced  by  the  law  of  settlement, 
67;  inquiry  into  tho  state  of  education  of 
the  poorer  classes  of,  69 ;  saving  banks  in, 
70 ;  the  Haminlen  club  of^  75 ;  the  Spen- 
ceans.  75,  76 ;  the  meeting  in  the  Spa  fields, 
and  tne  riot  in  the  city,  which  latter  is  put 
down  by  the  mayor,  76-78 ;  architecture  and 
architects  of,  140-1-18  •  Waterloo  bridge  com- 
menced 1811,  completed  1817,  built  by 
Bennie ;  Southwaik  and  Yauxhall  bridges, 
147,  148  ;  docks  of,  and  London  bridge  built 
by  fienuie,  148;  the  sculpture  of,  148-150; 
the  Town  ley,  Phigaleian,  and  Elgin  marbles, 
150  ;  enthusiastic  sympathy  of  its  mechanics 
with  queen  Caroline,  168,  169;  mechanics' 
institution  of,  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Birkbcck, 
1823 ;  university  of,  opened,  1828,  231 ; 
dread  of  the  proposed  new  police  for,  1828, 
232 ;  increasco-  representation  of,  effected  by 
the  Heform  Act  of  1832  ;  condition  of  the  four 
new  boroughs — Marylebone,  Finsbury,  tho 
Tower  Hamlets,  and  Lambeth,  306,  307  ; 
population  and  houses  in,  1^41,  386,  387; 
supply  of  food  to,  387-391 ;  sanitarv  condi- 
tion of  its  labouring  classes,  391-394 ;  evils 
arising  from  interment  in,  394 ;  "Wilker'f 
usefulness  in  reclaiming  the  Devil's  Acre,  oVO 

London  bridge,  building  of,  in  1209,  i.  339; 
new  bridge,  viii.  148 

London  Gazette,  establishment  of,  by  sir  Boger 
L'Estrange,  in  1665,  iv.  281 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  and  gallant  defence  by 
Walker  and  Baker,  1689,  v.  82-86 ;  invested 
April  20,  83 ;  miseries,  starvation,  and  agoni- 
sing despair  endured  by  the  besieged,  84 ;  the 
relief,  85;  the  siege  is  raised,  Aug.  1,  86 

Londonderry,  marquis  of.  See  Castlereagh, 
lord. 

Londonderry,  marquis  of,  anger  of,  in  parlia- 
ment, 1831,  viii.  277 ;  being  considered  in- 
competent to  act  as  ambassador  to  Kussia  he 
dechnes  the  post,  1835,  356 

Long  Parliament,  the  meeting  of,  on  Nov.  3, 
1640,  iii.  438,  439,  442 ;  its  character,  439 ; 
opened  bv  Charles  I.,  443 ;  Lenthall  chosen 
speaker,  444 ;  votes  the  release  of  the  persons 
imprisoned  by  the  Star  Chamber,  ib. ;  Pym's 
speech  in,  impeaching  Strailbrd,  445 ;  Straf- 
ford and  Laud  impeached  by,  446 ;  Finch, 
Windebank,  and  the  Ship-Money  judges  im- 
peached by,  446,  '147  ;  orders  issued  by,  for 
destroying  crucifixes,  images,  superstitious 
pictures,  &c.,  id. ;  a  bill  of  attainder  passed 
against  Strafibrd,  456 ;  act  passed  against  the 
untimely  adjourning  or  dissolving  of  the  par- 
liament without  its  own  consent,  457;  it 
proceeds  in  its  reforms,  and  abolishes  tho 
Star-Chamber  Court,  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, and  other  arbitrary  courts,  ^0,  461 ; 
act  for  the  pacification  ox  Scotland  passed, 


461;  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1641  break 
out,  463;  requested  by  the  king  to  take 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
id. ;  debate  on  the  Remonstrance,  and  its 
adoption,  466;  formation  of  parties  for  the 
approaching  struggle,  468 ;  the^earls  of  Hol- 
land, Leicester,  and  Essex,  join  the  parlia- 
mentary party,  469 ;  the  Remonstrance  pre- 
sented to  the  kin£[,  id. ;  popular  tumults, 
increase  of  petitioning,  and  cry  against  the 
bishops,  471 ;  rise  of  the  terms  of  RoundhoAd 
and  Cavalier,  472;  twelve  bishops  protest 
against  the  force  used  towards  them,  and  are 
committed  to  tlie  Tower  for  treason,  ib. ;  the 
C[ue8tion  of  the  militia  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  on  Jan.  3^  1642,  473 ;  the 
claims  of  tho  Commons  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  tlie  Crown,  474 ;  the  king  attempts 
to  seize  tho  five  members,  Pym,  Hollis, 
Hampden,  Haslerig,  and  Strode,  on  Jan.  3, 
475 ;  sir  R.  Vemey's  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  occasion,  476 ;  the  members  retire 
to  the  city,  and  the  king  demands  them  at 
Guildhall,  478;  they  are  brought  back  in 
triumph  to  the  House,  479 ;  the  governors 
of  Portsmouth  and  Hull,  are  directed  by 
ordinance  to  hold  those  places  for  "  the  king 
and  parliament,"  ib. ;  the  bill  for  excluding 
bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  a^eed  to, 
and  tne  Militia  bill  refused,  by  the  kmg,  480 ; 
the  House  approves  of  Hotham  having  re* 
fused  the  king  entrance  into  Hull,  481 ;  the 
leaders  prepare  for  war,  but  send  propositions 
to  the  King  at  York,  482;  the  king  sets  up 
his  standard  at  Nottingham,  495 ;  attempts 
to  negotiate,  496;  but  his  propositions  are 
rejected,  497;  issues  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  Essex  marches  from  London,  498 :  sends 
proposals  to  Chaiies,  after  the  battle  of  Edge- 
nill^  to  negotiate,  iv.  7 ;  sends  commissioners 
to  Charles  at  Oxford,  in  March,  1643,  to  nego- 
tiate for  peace,  14 ;  establishes  a  Great  Seal, 
and  provides  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  ib. ;  Edmund  Waller's  plot  against, 
15;  Waller's  arrest,  and  execution  of  Chal- 
loner  and  Tomkins,  16;  negotiations  of,  for 
an  alliance  with  Scotland,  27;  its  members 
swear  to  the  "  solemn  League  and  Covenant," 
28;  conformity  to  Presbyterianism  enforced 
by,  30 ;  resolves  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in 
the  House,  and  increased  strength  of  the  Li- 
dependents  in  consequence,  54  ^  receives  over- 
tures of  pacification  from  the  kmg,  and  rejects 
them,  6d  ;  negotiation  with  tho  Scots  for  the 
surrender  of  the  king,  62;  state  of  parties 
in,  ib. ;  the  treaty  concluded,  and  the  king 
surrendered,  63;  end  of  the  first  Civil  War, 
65 ;  struggle  of  the  Presbyterian  members  to 
repress  the  Independents,  who  are  strong  iik 
the  army,  and  are  headed  by  Cromwell,  68 ; 
vote  passed  for  disbanding  the  army,  69 ;  pe- 
tition against,  presented  by  the  ofiicers,  tb. ; 
proceedings  of  Adjutatcrs,  70 ;  private  resolu- 
tion of  the  members  of,  to  arrest  Cromwell, 
71 ;  the  army  removes  the  king  fromHolmby, 
ib. ;  the  army  advances  to  London  and  de- 
mands the  impeachment  of  eleven  of  the 
Presbyterian  members,  73;  they  withdraw, 
and  the  House  votes  the  adoption  of  tho 
army's  proceedings,  ib. ;  tumults  in  London, 
and  the  mob  forces  the  House  to  rescind  a 
vote  passed  on  the  day  before,  77 ;  the  speaker 
and  many  of  the  members  pror.eed  to  the  army, 
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and  the  Presbyterian  party  retumeB  its  pre- 
dominance, 78;  Fairfax  and  the  army  restore 
Ihe  speaker  and  the  Independent  members, 
79 ;  aeclares  against  any  further  treaty  with 
the  king,  89 ;  reaction  oi  the  people  against, 
in  fayour  of  the  king,  90 ;  treaty  of  Newport 
oommenced,  98 :  a  B^onstrance  sent  by  the 
army  to.  100 ;  the  army  is  marched  into  Lon- 
don, 102;  the  House  purged  by  colonel  Pride, 
103 :  ordinance  for  the  Idng's  trial,  106 ;  the 
Hign  Court  of  Justice  appointed,  106 ;  the 
ki^  sentenced  to  death,  109 ;  issues  a  procla- 
mation that  no  now  king  be  proclaimed  with- 
out itB  authority,  113 ;  Icon  jBasilik^  printed, 
114 ;  the  House  of  Lords  yoted  useless,  and 
the  office  of  king  abolished,  115 ;  Council  of 
State  appointed,  ib. ;  trial  and  execution  of 
the  royafists,  duke  of  Hamilton,  earl  of  Hol- 
land, and  lord  Capcl,  116,  117 ;  public  indig- 
nation occasioned  by,  117 ;  the  Levellers  arc 
suppressed,    118;    a   thanksgiving  day   ap- 
pointed on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the 
LeTcUers,  119 ;  trial  of  John  Lilbume,  ib. ; 
anpoints  Cromwell  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Izl ;  Rupert  driven  from  the  Irish  coast,  124 ; 
Cromwell  honourably  received  by,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Ireland,  132  ;  prepares  forces  for  a 
war  with  Scotland,  ib. ;  Cromwell  constituted 
general  by  act  of,  ib. ;  despatch  of  Cromwell 
to,  announcing  the  victory  of  Dunbar,  135 ; 
gives  Cromwell  liberty  to  return  home,  136 ; 
letter  of  CromweU  to,  announcing  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  137 ;  defeat  of  the  royali»t 
army  at  Worcester,  138,  139 ;  Charles  and  his 
adherents  declared  rebels  and  traitors  to  the 
commonwealth,  139 ;  courts  martial  held  upon 
nine  prisoners  tnken  at  Worcester,  and  three 
executed,  of  whom  ono  was  the  earl  of  Derby, 
139 ;  reward  of  1000/.  offered  by,  to  any  ono 
who  would  capture  Charles  II.,  140 ;  law  for 
the  election  of  future  parliaments  passed,  the 
House  voting  not  to  sit  beyond  Nov.  3,  16-51, 
147;    conference  on  the  settlement  of  the 
nation,  148 ;  foreign  relations  of  the  common- 
wealth, 149 ;  differences  with  the  united  pro- 
vinces, 150  ;  Navigation  Act  passed,  ib. ;  war 
declared    against  the  Dutch,   151 ;    general 
thanksgiving    appointed  on  account  of  the 
successes  of  filake  over  Van  Tromp,  155 ;  pe- 
tition of  the  army  to,  ib. ;  the  question  of 
future  parliamentary'  representation,  157 ;  dis- 
solution of,  158 ;  public  opinion  on  dissolu- 
tion of,  159  ;  restored  under  the  hame  of  "  the 
Bump,"  221 ;  resolves  that  the  military  shall 
be  under  the  civil  power,  222 ;  discussions  as 
to  form  of  government,  223 ;  the  Rota  Club, 
ib, ;   royalist  insurrection  breaks  out,  221 ; 
council  of  officers,  t^. ;  committee  of  safety, 
ib. ;  the  parliament  is  ejected,  ib. ;  is  restored 
by  the  council  of  officers,  226 ;  disaffection  of 
the  city  towards  it,  228 ;  Monk  employed  to 
quell  the  disaffection,  229;  burning  of  the 
Itump  in  Jan.  1660,  tb. ;  the  secluded  mem- 
bers are  restored  by  Monk's  intervention,  230 ; 
renewal  oif  the  Presbyterian  measures  on  their 
restoration,  ib. ;  final  dissolution  of,  on  Marc-ii 
16,  1660,  232 

Longcharap,  William,  appointed  chancellor  of 
England  by  Richard,  is  deposed  by  prince 
John,  in  1 191,  i.  315 ;  retires  to  Flanders,  and 
writes  to  Richard,  316 

Ix>ngwv  taken  by  the  Prussians,  Aug.  22, 1792, 
yiL  ^,  234 


Losowitz,  battle  of,  Oct.  1, 1756,  r.  216 

Lotteries,  multitudinosity  of,  Ump,  WiOian  III.y 
y.  41, 170 :  suppressed  1698.  41 

Loudon,  earl  of^  commands  tne  British  troopa 
in  America,  yi.  218 ;  shrinks  from  attacking 
Louisbouiv,  230^  censured  and  recalled,  233 ; 
surprises  f  redenck  in  his  camp,  234 

Lougnborough,  A.  Wedderbum,  lord,  solicitor- 
general,  1771;  reproves  Fox's  expression  of 
''  criminals,"  yL  318 ;  insults  Franklin,  838 ; 
attorney-general ;  his  opinion  on  the  empl^- 
ment  of  the  military  in  suppressing  riots,  409 ; 
supports  Fox's  Libel  bill,  1792,  vu.  213 ;  at- 
tempts to  promote  a  union  between  Fox  and 
Pitt,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  the  lord  chan- 
cellorship, 216 ;  his  further  intrigues  for  the 
same  object  are  successful;  he  obtains  the 
great  seal,  Jan.  28. 1793, 244, 245 ;  his  *«  Trai- 
torous Corresnondence"  bill  passed  in  a  mo- 
dified form,  2o7 ;  his  extravagant  idea  of  the 
success  of  the  British  arms  in  Holland,  270, 
271 ;  principal  adviser  of  the  trials  of  Hardy 
and  others ;  anecdote  of  George  III.  and,  303 ; 
his  opinion  on  the  order  forbidding  the  Bank 
to  pay  in  cash,  333,  334 ;  one  of  '*  the  king's 
frienos^"  398,  399 ;  opposes  the  concessions  to 
Cathohcs,  399;  resigns  his  chancellorship, 
1801,  401 ;  lord  chanceUor,  1783,  576 

Louis,  prince,  of  Baden,  commands  the  allied 
armies  in  1704^  alternately  with  Marlborough, 
y.  277 ;  aids  him  in  gaining  the  battle  of  the 
Sohellenbeig  or  Donawert,  July  2,  278 ;  des- 
patched by  Marlborough  to  carry  on  the  siege 
of  Ingoldstadt,  280;  conducts  the  6ie|^  of 
I^mdau,  which  capitulates  in  Deo.  287 

Louis  of  France  offered  the  crown  of  England, 
in  1215,  i.  354 ;  arrives  in  England,  and  re- 
ceives the  homage  of  the  barons  in  London, 
ib. ;  suspected  treachery,  and  decline  of  the 
popularity  of,  355 ;  his  forces  are  defeated  .at 
Lincoln  Sy  Uio  carl  of  Pembroke,  357 ;  and 
a  fleet  with  reinforcements  destroyed  near 
Dover,  358 ;  makes  a  treaty  with  Henry  HI., 
and  withdraws,  t^. 

Louis  XI.,  of  France,  meets  Edward  TV.,  and 
cajoles  nim  into  a  disgraceful  treaty,  ii,  174  ; 
breaks  off  the  contract  for  the  marriage  of  the 
dauphin  with  Edward's  daughter,  176 

Louis  iCiy.;  extent  of  his  aid  to  king  James, 
1690,  y.  106 ;  receives  James'  project  of  in- 
vading England,  with  coldness,  v.  114 ;  his 
fewer  and  kingdom,  120;  himself,  not  the 
'rench,  the  real  enemy  of  England,  121 ;  be- 
sieges Mens  and  compels  it  to  surrender,  124 ; 
on  the  death  of  bis  minister  Louvois  he  offers 
his  assistance  to  James  in  invading  England, 
148 ;  conducts  the  siege  of  Namur,  150 ;  which 
surrenders  to  him,  151 ;  his  position  and 
opinions,  162 ;  the  routine  of  his  day,  163 ; 
prepares  for  a  campaign,  1693,  ib. ;  suddenly 
leaves  his  army  ana  returns  to  Versailles,  164 ; 
promises  to  aid  James  in  invading  England, 
if  the  Jacobites  rise,  186 ;  negotiates  for  peace 
^ith  William  ni.,  1697,  198;  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  hs  concluded,  199 ;  his  reception  of 
the  English  ambassador,  Portland,  1698,  208; 
sends  count  Tallard  as  his  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  William,  209 1  William's  dread  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies  being  acquired  by,  226 ; 
seizes  ^e  Spanish  crown  for  his  grandson 
William  in  opposition  to  the  terms  of  the  two 
partition  treaties,  230 ;  suspected  of  bribing 
the  Engli^,  232;  his  ostentatious  extrava- 
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^noe  and  that  of  his  court  bring  about  the 
poverty  of  the  nation,  237 ;  his  policy,  238 ; 
attempts  to  influence  Charlos  of  Spain  to 
place  the  succession  in  the  Bourbon  family, 
242 ;  he  accepts  the  will  of  Charles,  243 ;  his 
i^randson  succeeds  to  the  Spanish  dominions, 
lb. ;  on  the  death  of  James  II.,  in  1701,  he 
proclaims  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales,  as 
James  III.,  king  of  England,  2ol ;  concen- 
trates the  military  of  France  upon  Germany, 
274  ;  receives  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  armies 
at  Blenheim^  28G ;  feels  his  losses  in  the  Low 
Countries ;  invited  to  invade  Scotland,  310 ; 
pride  roused  by  Marlborough's  demands;  his 
example,  and  appeal  to  his  subjects,  fires  the 
■pirit  of  the  nation,  343;  anguish  at  tlie 
exhausted  state  of  tlie  kingdom  and  inability 
to  obtain  peace,  3G2 ;  secretly  promotes  the 
election  of  Charles  of  Austria  to  the  German 
empire,  1711,  375;  makes  viscount  Boling- 
broke  a  present  of  a  ring  worth  4000/.  during 
his  embassage  at  Paris,  1713,  396 ;  liis  con- 
cessions in  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  397 ;  died 
Sept.  1, 1715,  vi.  8 

Louis  XY.,  of  France,  is  declared  of  age  ;  takes 
upon  himself  the  government  of  France  ;  ap- 
points duke  do  Bourbon  his  minister,  vi.  64 ; 
refuses  to  marry  the  infiinta  of  Spiiin  to  whom 
he  was  betrotned,  t^.;  joins  his  army  at 
Fontenoy,  171-3;  urged  to  retire  from  the 
battle  by  marshal  JSaxo,  but  he  spiritedly 
remains  to  see  tlic  battle  out,  114;  sends  an 
army  to  invade  Brabant,  1717 ;  present  at  the 
battle  of  Lautft-Ul,  180 ;  senditiveness  to 
Frederick  the  Great's  ridicule,  215  ;  sides 
with  Maria  Theresa  in  the  Seven  Years'  war, 
1750,  id. ;  his  nervousness  caused  by  an 
attempt  on  his  life  by  Damiens,  1757 ;  misery 
of  the  countrv  and  extravasranee  of  the  court, 
249;  died,  May  10, 1774,  341 ;  reigned,  1715- 
1774,  465 

Louis  XVI.  quarrels  with  bis  parliament,  vii. 
163;  attends  the  meetiijg  of  the  states- 
general,  1789,  165,  166  ;  liis  views  on  the 
union  of  tlie  three  orders,  1G8,  169  ;  a^ees  to 
the  formation  of  the  national  assembly,  169  ; 
refuses  to  withdraw  the  troops  stiitioned  be- 
tween Paris  and  Versailles,  170;  yields  to  his 
people's  demands,  174;  revived  loyalty  of  the 
the  national  guard  towards,  177  ;  his  audience 
with  the  Parisian  women,  179 ;  besieged  in 
the  Versailles  palace  by  the  mob,  179,  180; 
himself  and  f.iinily  removed  to  Paris,  180  ; 
his  speech  at  the  sitting  of  the  national  as- 
sembly, Feb.  4,  1790,  185  ;  attends  the  fede- 
ration fete,  188,  189;  his  deposition  demanded 
by  the  mob,  199  ;  himself  and  family  vigi- 
lantly watelied ;  he  e.<oapes  with  it  from 
Paris,  July  21,  1791,  200,  201 ;  is  captured  at 
Varenncs,  and  conducted  back  to  Paris,  202  ; 
the  people's  hatred  of  royalty,  203;  the  for- 
mation of  the  legislative  assembly  agreed  to 
by,  205 ;  confidence  in,  revived,  207  ;  desires 
-emigrants  to  disarm ;  applies  Iiis  veto  to  the 
decrees  against  the  emigrants,  208  ;  opposed 
to  declaring  war  with  Austria;  his  powera 
as  king,  219 ;  insulted  by  Koland  whom  he 
dismisses  ;  a'^rees  to  the  formation  of  a  camp 
near  Paris,  but  not  to  the  deportation  of 
priests,  220 ;  his  firmness  in  the  interview 
with  the  insurrectionists  of  June,  1792,  221 ; 
his  deposition  ag:iin  demanded,  224 ;  block- 
aded 10  the  Tuileries  by  the  mob;  places 


himself  and  family  under  the  assembly's  pro- 
tection, 225 ;  removal  of  the  royal  family  to 
the  Temple,  227 ;  all  the  members  of  which 
are  there  harshly  treated,  241,  242;  he  is 
impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  convention,  242; 
anxiety  for  his  fate  shown  in  the  British  par- 
liament, 243;  his  trial,  250,  251 ;  condemna- 
tion, 251;  and  execution,  Jan.  21,  1793,  262; 
proceedings  of  the  British  parliament,  252, 

Louis  XVll..  of  France,  presented  to  the  people 
at  the  feaeration  f^te,  1790,  vii.  189 ;  un- 
harmed by  the  people  at  the  oi>era,  206 ;  pre- 
sent at  Louis  XVl.'s  interview  with  the 
insurrectionists  of  June  20,  1792,  221 ;  impri- 
soned in  the  Temple,  Aug.  1792,  241 ;  death 
of,  in  the  Temple,  Paris,  June  8,  1795 ; 
shameful  treatment  of,  320,  321 
Louis  XVIII.,  of  France,  enters  Paris,  May  3, 
1814,  vii.  571 ;  reception  of,  on  his  entry  into 
London,  572;  retrospect  of  his  restoration, 
viii.  21-25 ;  promulgation  of  the  constitutional 
charter,  21,  22 ;  its  provisions,  ib. ;  partly  his 
own  work,  22 ;  discontent  shown  under  his 
government,  22-24 ;  deserted  by  marshal  Ney, 
dissolves  the  chambers  and  removes  his  court 
from  Paris  to  Ghent,  27 ;  public  entry  into 
Paris,  July  8,  1815,  41 ;  execution  of  Labe- 
doyere  and  marshal  Ney,  47;  evacuation  of 
France  by  the  allied  troops,  1818,  99 ;  declares 
w^ar  against  Snain,  1823,  182 ;  the  campaign; 
occupation  of  Madrid  and  overthrow  of  Spain, 
183 ;  death  of,  Sept.  6,  1824 ;  his  good  sense 
preserves  his  kingdom  from  convulsions,  247 ; 
anecdote  of,  249;  reigned  from  1814  to  1824, 
vii.  574;  vui.  268 

Louis  Philippe  (France)  present  at  the  battle  of 
Valmy,  1792,  vii.  235 ;  and  at  that  of  Jemap- 
pcs,  1792,  237  ;  appointed  lieutenant-general 
of  France,  1830,  viii.  255;  opens  the  legis- 
lative session ;  accepts  the  throne  of  France, 
Aug.  9,  256 ;  his  daughter  married  to  king 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  1832 ;  death  of  the  duko 
of  Keichstadt,  373 ;  his  government  and  fre- 
quent changes  of  ministrj' ;  attempts  to  assas- 
sinate him  bv  Fieschi  (1835),  Alibaud  and 
Meunier  (1836),  374  ;  his  fears  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  374,  375;  the  king's  perplexity 
caused  by  Louis  Napoleon's  enterprise  at 
Strasbourg,  375,  376 ;  the  king  sends  him  to 
America ;  compels  his  extradition  from  Swit- 
zerland, 376  ;  his  visit  to  the  Queen,  522 ; 
his  Spanish  marriage  plans,  554 ;  doubts  as 
to  his  friendliness  towards  England,  554, 
655 ;  his  abdication  666^  557 ;  stormed  in 
his  palace  by  the  mob,  and  compelled  to  fly, 
557 

I^uisbourg  capitulates  to  the  Briti^,  1758,  vi. 
233 

Louv.iin  given  up  to  Marlborough,  1706,  t.  309, 
310 

L'Ouverture,  Toussaint,  accomplishes  the  free- 
dom of  the  St.  Domingo  slaves ;  commander- 
in-chief  of  their  armies,  1796,  vii.  418 ;  pre- 
sident aad  governor  for  life,  1801 ;  Bonaparte 
sends  an  expedition  against  him,  ib. ;  resists, 
but  is  compelled  to  submit ;  arrested  uid  im- 
prisoned ;  died  April  27,  1803,  419 

Louvois,  chief  minister  of  France ;  suspected  to 
have  been  poisoned,  1792,  v.  148;  favours  Du- 
mont's  plot  against  WilUam  III.,  154 

Lovat,  Simon  Fraser,  lord,  takes  possession  of 
Inverness  for  government,  yi.  15 ;  his  perfidy 
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and  wayering  conduct  during  the  rebellion  of 
1746, 163  ;  he  is  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  Dec.  1746 ;  trial  of,  174 ;  and  death, 
176 

Lowe,  sir  Hudson,  eovemor  of  St.  Helena; 
complained  of  as  being  harsh  to  Napoleon, 
Tiu.  176 

Lowick  tried  for  conspiring  against  William 
ni. ;  and  executed,  v.  191 

liOwry,  his  engraving  machine,  viii.  166 

Lucerne,  prince  de,  present  at  Comwallis's 
surrender,  vi.  428 

Lucius,  or  Leyer  Maur,  **  who  reigned  in 
Britain,  a.d.  180,"  doubtful  statement  of  his 
having  become  a  Christian  under  pope  Eleu- 
therius,  and  having  built  the  chapel  in  Dover 
CasUe,  i.  60 

Luddism  active  in  1812,  vii.  643 ;  in  1816, 
viU.  61 ;  in  1817,  81 ;  in  1830,  268 ;  and  in 
1831,  287 

Ludlam,  Isaac,  executed  for  insurrectioning, 
viii.  83 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  parliament  wishes  to  appre- 
hend him,  1689,  on  hearing  of  his  being  in 
London ;  he  returned  to  Vcvav,  v.  98 

Lundy  appointed  governor  of  Londonderry  by 
William,  v.  82 ;  but  being  suspected  of  an 
intention  to  surrender  he  is  turned  out  by  the 
townspeople,  83 

Luneville,  peace  of ;  preliminaries  signed  July 
28,  1800,  vii.  396  ;  and  completed  on  Feb.  9, 
1801,  396,  413 

Luther.  Martin,  denouncement  of  the  sale  of 
indulgences  by,  ii.  276 ;  attends  the  Diet  at 
Worms,  290:  intrepid  behaviour  ot,  before 
l^e  Diet,  to.;  Henry  VIII.  writes  a  book 
against,  A. ;  Luther's  works  burnt  at  Paul's 
Cross,  291 ;  spread  of  the  doctrines  of,  in 
Germany,  306 

Luttrell,  col.,  his  motion  against  Wilkes,  vi. 
291 ;  opposes  Wilkes  as  a  candidate  for  Mid- 
dlesex ;  defeated ;  but  is  declared  to  be  the 
legal  representative,  1769,  292 

Luttrell,  Temple,  proposes  a  measure  for  man- 
ning the  nav}'.  1777,  vi.  374 

LUtzen.  battle  of,  May  2, 1813,  vii.  661 

Luxemburg,  French  general,  gains  the  battle  of 
Fleurus,  1690,  v.  120;  helos  Louis  in  be- 
sieging Naniur,  160,  161 ;  acfeats  William 
III.  at  Steinkirk,  152,  153;  campaign  of 
1693.  163  et  acq. ;  again  defeats  WiUiam  at 
Landen,  164, 165 

Lyndhurst,  J.  S.  Copley,  lord ;  advocates  the 
allowance  of  counsel  to  prisoners,  v.  270 ; 
sergeant;  Watson's  counsel,  1817,  viii.  78: 
lord  chancellor,  1827,  205,  210;  resigned 
1830,  265  ;  moves  that  the  disfranchising 
clauses  of  the  Keform  bill  be  postponed,  296 ; 
ncji^otiates  for  the  formation  of  a  ministry 
willing  to  carry  out  an  extensive  parliamen- 
tary reform,  1^32, 298 ;  his  temporary  povem- 
ment  with  the  duke  of  Wellington,  1836, 353; 
lord  chancellor  in  the  Peel  ministry,  354;  op- 
poses the  Municipal  Reform  bill,  364;  his 
nostile  speech  against  the  Melbourne  govern- 
ment, 1836,  366.  367;  approves  of  the  bill  for 
allowing  counsel  to  prisoners,  369.  370 

Lyndsay,  Patrick,  Ikl.P.  for  Edinburgh;  his 
speccn  on  tho  Porteous  riots,  vi.  80  ;  evidence 
of,  on  these  riots,  82,  83 

J^yon,  fiie^e  of,  by,  and  surrender  to,  the  Jacobins, 
1793,  vii.  284, 285 ;  massacre  of  the  Lyonnese, 
285,286 


Lyttelton,  nr  George,  oppoaei  the  oonyention 
with  Spain,  vi.  94 ;  speaks  against  an  amend- 
ment of  the  address  for  preventing  parlia- 
mentary corruption,  138 ;  duuicellor  of  tiio 
exchequer,  1766,  320 

Lyttleton,  Thomas,  lord,  his  claims  to  the 
authorship  of  Junius's  Letters,  tL  296 

Maas,  Dirk,  a  Dutch  battle  painter,  r.  463 

Macarthy,  visoount  Mountcashel ;  command!  a 
force  advancing  against  Enniskillen ;  defeated 
1689.  V.  86 

Macaulay,  lord,  low  estimate  ot  ancient  Britain 
by,  i.  3.  4 ;  his  remarks  on  Pitfs  policy  in 
1793,  vu.  292;  M.P.  for  Cahia,  1830;  his  first 
speech  in  parliament,  viii.  246;  speaks  in 
favour  of  reform,  274,  276 ;  278, 279 :  dangers 
feared  hy,  on  the  rejection  of  the  Beform  bm, 
297 ;  M.P.  for  Edinburgh ;  his  speech  on  dis- 
loyal Tories,  421;  his  influence  in  causing 
the  rejection  of  serjeant  Talfourd's  copyright 
bill,  464 ;  his  plan,  464, 466 ;  eloquence  and 
powerful  memory  evinced  by,  as  Guisot'a 
cicerone  in  Westminster  Abbey,  470,  471 ;  his 
mode  of  treating  hwtory,  471 ;  hisestimate^f 
Hallam's  "  Constitutional  History,"  472 ;  his 
speech  on  "  the  people's  charter  '  presented 
by  Ducombe,  496 

MacCallum  Mhor.  See  Argyle,  J.  Campbell, 
duke  of. 

Macclesfield,  Thomas  Parker,  earl  of^  lord  chan- 
cellor, impeached,  1726,  for  malversation  in 
that  office ;  he  is  found  guilty,  excluded  from 
his  office,  and.  fined  30,000/.  vi.  63  ;  helps 
Chesterfield  in  carrying  the  bill  for  refonn- 
ing  the  calendar  through  the  Lords,  1751, 
187  -o  ^  , 

MaoDonald  of  Boisdale,  advises  Charles  Stuart 

to  forego  his  insurrection  designs,  1746,  vi. 
122  --o    »         » 

MacDonald  of  Glencoe.    See  Glencoe. 

Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  raises  his  clan,  and  joins 
Dundee  in  defeating  Mackay  at  Killiecrankic, 
T.  92,  93 ;  letters  of  fire  and  sword  issued 
against,  v.  143 ;  slain  at  CuUoden,  168 

MacDonald  of  Kinloch  Moidart,  argues  against 
the  Pretender's  plans,  vi.  122 ;  joins  his  cause, 
1^«5 

MacDonald,  lady  Margaret,  aids  the  young  Pre- 
tender in  his  escape  from  Skye,  vi.  175 

Macdonald,  general,  defeated  at  Trebbia,  1799, 
vii.  382 ;  and  at  Katzbach,  1813 

MacDonald,  Flora,  aids  prince  Charles  during 
his  wanderings  in  the  Highlands,  1746,  vi. 
176 

Macdonnell,  colonel,  his  exploit  at  Wati^loo, 
viii.  34 

Machyn's  "  Diary  of  a  Resident  in  London,'* 
notices  from,  iii.  94  etecq, 

Macintosh,  brigadier ;  commands  a  detachment 
sent  to  aid  the  southern  insurgents ;  his  mareh 
to  Seton  House,  1715,  vi.  10;  commands  the 
rebels  at  Preston,  14 ;  escapes  from  Newgatf , 
21,22 

Maclvcr  survives  the  massacres  after  Culloden. 
vi.  170,  171 

Mack,  general,  communicates  secretly  with  Du- 
mouriez,  vii.  272;  Austrian  commander;  sur- 
renders 30,000  troops  to  Napoleon  at  Ulm, 
Oct.  20,  1805,  445 

Mackay,  general,  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Scotland,  v.  93 ;  his  character^ 
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f'b. ;  marches  upon  Blair  castle ;  is  met  by 
Dundee  while  aavancing  through  the  pass  of 
Xilliccrankie,  and  sustains  a  defeat,  July  27, 
1689,  93,  94;  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
capture  of  Athloue,  June  30, 1691, 127 ;  builds 
Fort  William  and  fixes  a  garrison  there  under 
colonel  Hill,  131  ;  slain  in  the  conflict  at 
Steinkirk,  Aug.  3,  1692,  153 

Mackintosh,  sir  James,  his  remarks  on  Burke's 
opinions,  vii.  190 ;  nis  speech  in  defence  of 
Peltier,  1803,  421,  422 ;  wrote  the  declaration 
for  the  Londoners,  42o :  takes  up  the  advo- 
cacy of  amendment  in  the  criminal  laws  on 
the  death  of  sir  S.  Romillv^  moves  for  a 
select  committee  to  consider  tnis  subject,  viii. 
101 ;  opinion  of,  on  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  194, 195 ;  results  of  his  efforts  for  the 
repeal  of  capital  punishments,  195 ;  supports 
the  bill  for  allowing  counsel  to  prisoners,  369 

Maclean,  colonel,  repulses  Arnold ;  saves  Quebec, 
1775,  vi.  362 ;  tenders  Hastings's  resignation 
of  his  governorship,  vii.  127 

MacNaghten,  sir  William,  directs  the  affairs 
at  Cabul,  viii.  453 ;  apuointed  governor  of 
Bombay,  454 ;  his  conference  with  Akbar 
Slhan,  by  whom  he  is  massacred,  456 

Hacpheadris,  captain  John,  his  ill-treatment  in 
the  Fleet  prison,  vi.  64 

MacPherson,  Cluny,  demand  of,  enjoining  the 
Pretender,  1745,  vi.  124 ;  Ids  dashmg  bravery 
at  Clifton,  158 :  keeps  up  a  correspondence 
with  Charles  Edward,  182 

Ifacquirk  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  murdering 
Mr.  Clarke ;  pardoned^  vi.  297 

Madison,  Jamee,  president  of  the  United  States, 
1809-1817,  vii.  575 ;  viu.  268 ;  his  hostile 
message  against  England,  4';  proposes  a  re- 
peal of  the  Embargo  acts,  1814,  13;  depre- 
cates the  destruction  of  the  Washington  pub- 
lic buildings  by  the  British,  15 

Madras  attacked  and  taken  by  the  French,  1746, 
vi.  201 ;  restored  to  Britain,  202 

Madrid,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  v.  330; 
entered  by  the  allies,  1710,  366;  and  the 
French,  367 ;  taken  by  the  French,  1808,  vii. 
504;  entered  by  Wellington,  Aug.  1812,  555 ; 
occupied  bv  the  French,  1823,  viii.  183 

MeeatsB,  revolt  of,  i.  31 ;  suppressed,  ib. 

Maestricht,  surrendered  to  Kleber,  1794,  vii.  313 

Magdalen  bridge,  Oxford,  built  by  Gwyn,  vii.  82 

Magdalen  College.     See  Oxford. 

Magna  Charta,  proposed  to  John  at  Oxford  by 

k  archbishop  Langton  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  rejects  it,  i.  3^16 ;  si^ed  by  John  at  Uun- 
nymede,  on  June  15,  121o,  347 ;  provisions  of, 
348,  349 ;  effects  of,  upon  the  nation,  350, 351; 
provi«ions  for  the  observance  of,  352 

Magnentius,  revolt  of,  a.d.  350,  i.  53 

Maharajpoor.  battle  of,  Dec.  29,  1843,  viii.  511 

Mahomed  Ali,  flies  to  Trichinopoly,  vi.  202; 
struggles  against  Chunda  Sahib,  ^3 

Mahon,  lord,  his  plan  for  amending  the  copy- 
right law,  viii.  461;  characteristics  of  ms 
History  of  England,  473 

Mahoni  commands  at  Murviedro;  deceived  by 
Peterborough ;  arrested  v.  297 

Mahratta  wai-s,  history  of  the,  1778-1782,  vii. 
129-131 ;  and  1802-1805,  455-461 

Mahrattas,  pcishwa  of,  concludes  an  alliance 
with  Comwallis,  vii.  258 ;  prepares  to  invade 
the  British  territories,  viii.  216;  surrenders 
to  the  British ;  abdicates  his  throne ;  becomes 
a  pensioner  of  the  East  India  Company,  217 


Maida,  battle  of,  July  4,  1806,  vii.  473 

Mail  coaches,  introduction  of,  1784,  vii.  93 

Maillard  leads  the  Parisian  mob  of  1789,  viL 
178 ;  president  of  the  Assembly  ;  his  sentence 
of  death  on  prisoners,  229 

Maine,  due  de,  receives  an  important  command 
in  the  French  army,  v.  178;  incompetent 
and  cowardly,  179 

Maitland,  captain,  Bonaparte  surrendering  to 
him,  he  conveys  the  ex-emperor  to  Plymouth, 
viii.  39 

Malacca  ceded  to  the  British,  1824,  viii  218 

Malaga,  sea  fight  off,  1704,  v.  291 

Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  receives  Edgar 
Atheling,  i.  192 ;  invades  J^ngland,  in  1070, 
and  marriage  of,  with  Margaret,  sister  of 
Edgar,  196 ;  civilization  of  Scotland  pro- 
moted bv  Margaret,  200 :  unsuccessfully 
attacks  William  II.,  224 ;  killed,  ib. 

Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  compelled  to  sur- 
render Cumberland  and  Northumberland  to 
Henry  n.  in  1157.  i.  276 

Malesherbes,  counsel  for  Louis  XYI.,  1792,  vii. 
250;  guiUotined,  1794.  298 

Malines  submits  to  Marlborough,  1706,  v.  310 

Malmesbury,  Harris,  lord,  British  charg6  des 
affaires  at  Madrid,  1770,  vi.  323 ;  minister  at 
Berlin ;  his  correspondence  with  the  home 
government,  3'25 ;  recommends  that  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Portland  be  postponed,  vii. 
245 ;  sent  on  an  especial  mission  to  Berlin  to 
l^urchase  assistance  by  subsidy,  1793,  311; 
appointed  a  negotiator  to  demand  the  prin- 
cess Caroline  of  Brunswick  for  the  prince  of 
Wales,  318,  319 :  negotiates  unsuccessfully 
for  peace  with  France,  1796,  330;  leaves 
Paris,  Dec.  19 ;  gives  warning  of  a  French 
expedition  against  Ireland,  331 ;  appointed  to 
negotiate  for  peace  at  Lisle,  1797.  342;  the 
negotiations  are  put  an  end  to  by  tne  revolu- 
tion of  the  18th  Fructidor,  344,  345;  quota- 
tion from  his  diary,  432;  remarks  on  the 
efiect  of  the  news  of  the  Ulm  surrender  on 
Pitt,  445 

Malplaquet,  battle  of,  Sept.  11,  1709,  v.  343, 
344 

Malta  taken  by  Bonaparte,  1798,  vii.  352,  353 ; 
surrenders  to  the  British  after  a  two  years' 
blockade,  Sept.  1800,  395,  396 ;  retained  by 
the  British,  423 

Malthus  advocates  the  adoption  of  savings' 
banks,  viii.  70 

Manchester,  its  population  in  Charles  II.'s 
reign,  and  fifty  years  later,  v.  24 ;  its  men 
and  manufactures,  t^. ;  the  Blanket  meeting 
at,  1817,  viii.  80;  the  great  reform  meeting, 
105,  ana  massacre  at,  105-108;  obtains  par- 
liamentary representiition,  1832,  307;  popu- 
lation of,  with  Salford,  in  1831,  and  1861,  308 

Manchester,  earl  of,  as  lord  Kimbolton,  accused 
with  the  five  members,  of  sedition  bv  Charles 
I.,  iii.  475  *j  commands  at  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury,  iv.  37  ;  is  accused  of  indecision  and 
delay  by  Cromwell  in  parliament,  ib. 
Mandat  prepares  to  resist  the  insurrectionist!  of 

the  10th  Aug.  1792 ;  murdered,  vii.  225 
Manners,  illustration  of,  1709-1742,  from  Ho- 
garth, V.  466-474;  1737-1783,  vii.  90-122; 
1784-1820,  viu.  113,  114,  122,  126,  401-403 
Mansfield,  William  Murray,  earl  of,  attomev- 
general;  his  interview  with  lord  Kilmarnock, 
vi.  173;  becomes  chief  justice  and  lord  Mans- 
field, 1756,  217;  declares  Wilkes's  outlawry 
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null  and  ^oid.  291 ;  prendet  at  Woodfidl's 

5ro8ecution.  300 ;  cluuicellor  of  the  exchequer, 
767|  321 ;  his  house  sacked,  and  its  contents, 
including  his  Taluable  library,  burnt  by  the 
Gordon  rioters,  1780,  408,  4(J9 ;  opposes  the 
"contractors"  and  ** reyenue  officers "  bills, 
440 

Mantua  besieged  by  the  French,  tU.  842, 343 ; 
capitulates,  Feb.  2, 1797,  348 

ICanufactures,  list  of  articles  with  which 
foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  compete,  ii.  123 

Mapcs,  Walter,  satires  of,  on  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  i.  280 

Mar,  James  ErBkinc,  earl  of,  appointed  seoretary 
of  state  for  Scothmd,  1706,  vi.  6 ;  deprived  of 
his  office;  manies  the  duke  of  Kingston's 
daughter ;  organises  an  insurrection  in  Scot- 
lana ;  inaugurates  it  by  raising  the  Preten- 
der's standard  at  Braemar.  September  6, 1715, 
7  ;  his  want  cf  energy  ana  action ;  debilitates 
the  powers  of  the  insurreotionistB,  9;  his 
movements  cramped  by  the  duke  of  Argyle ; 
detaches  a  part  of  his  army  under  Macintosh ; 
withdraws  Argyle' 8  attention  from  Macintosh 
by  a  feint,  lO ;  his  indeoisiye  inarch ;  halts 
at  Sheriffmuir^  receives  a  severe  reverse  in 
Uie  conflict  vnih  Ar^le,  Nov.  13,  16,  16; 
accompanies  Charles  in  his  flight  to  France, 
18 

Marat  harangues  the  populace  of  Paris,  1789, 
\'ii.  174 ;  desires  to  erect  800  gibbets,  191  ; 
advises  that  the  royal  palace  be  well  watched, 
200 ;  aids  in  bringing  about  the  September 
massacres,  1792,  230 ;  denounces  the  modera- 
tion of  Dumouriez,  271 ;  excites  the  people 
to  plunder  the  shops,  274 ;  represents  the 
executive  power  of  France,  276 ;  nates  Robes- 

Jierre,  277  ;  assassinated  by  Charlotte  Corday, 
uly  13,  1793,  278 

Marcus  Antoninus  sends  a  number  of  Germans 
into  Britain,  i.  43 

Marengo,  battle  of,  June  14, 1800,  vii.  395 

Margaret,  the  heiress  of  Alexander  III.,  of 
Scotland,  dies  in  1290,  and  leaves  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  in  dLaputo,  i.  412 

Margaret  of  Anjou.     See  llenry  VI. 

Margaret  of  Burgundy,  sister  to  Edward  IV,, 
married  in  1468,  ii.  156 ;  supports  the  preten- 
sions of  Lambert  Simnel  against  Henry  VII., 
212;  in  1492  protects  Perkin  Warbeck,  220; 
visited  by  Henry  VIU.  in  1513,  268 

Maria  Josepha  of  Austria,  married  Augustus  HI. 
of  Poland ;  compelled  oy  force  to  give  up  his 
state  papers,  vi.  216 

Maria  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria,  marries 
Bonaparte,  vii.  526;  gives  birth  to  a  son, 
March,  1811, 635 ;  appointed  regent  of  France, 
668 

Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Charles  VI. ;  heiress 
of  his  states,  vi.  101 ;  the  English  parliament 
grants  a  subsidy  to,  103;  marries  Francis, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany ;  her  claim  disputed, 
106 ;  flies  to  Hungary ;  throws  herself  on  the 
support  of  the  Hungarians ;  the  fortunes  of 
her  armies,  107;  restores  ner  conquests  in 
Bavaria,  113;  grieves  at  the  loss  of  Silesia ; 
joined  by  Louis  XV.,  215 ;  opposed  to  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  324 ;  empress  of  Germany, 
1745-1762,  465 

Marie  Antoinette  escapes  from  the  mob,  1789, 
vii.  179;  removed  to  Paris,  180 ;  presents  the 
dauphin  to  the  people,  1790, 189 ;  interview 
with  Mirabeau,  192 ;  accompanies  Louis  XVI. 


in  his  flight  firom  Paris  and  capture,  200-202; 
her  apparent  calmness  at  the  opera,  206; 

$  resent  at  Louis's  audience  with  the  20tQ 
une  insurrectionists,  221 ;  description  of^  at 
the  attack  on  the  Tuileriea,  August,  1792, 
226,  227 ;  imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  227 ; 
treatment  pursued  towards,  241,  242;  guil- 
lotined, Oct.  16, 1798,  292, 293 

Marlborough,  S.  Churchill,  duchess  of,  lady  of 
the  bedchamber  to  the  princees  Anne;  her 
friendship  for  and  lar^  influence  over  the 
princees,  r.  98 ;  urges  her  to  obtain  her  in- 
creased inoome  from  the  parliament,  and  not 
frt>m  the  king,  ib. ;  she  is  dismissed  the  royal 
palace,  146 ;  the  loses  her  influence  over  the 
<^ueen,  336 ;  her  account  of  the  queen's  poli- 
tical intrigues  with  Harley  at  private  audi- 
ences, 339;  her  inoome  9,500/;  per  annum, 
340 ;  her  description  of  Sacheverel's  charac- 
ter, 359,  360 ;  she  is  hated  and  given  up  by 
Mrs.  Morley  (Anne),  363 ;  her  dinnissal  m>m 
Anne's  service,  1711, 366 ;  her  revenge,  366 ; 
her  meanness  towards  Vanbrugh,  466 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  John  Churchill ;  an  ex- 
pedition against  Ireland  sails  under  his  com- 
mand, which  diseml^rks  near  Cork,  Septem- 
ber, 22,  1690 ;  takes  Cork  on  the  29th,  v.  118; 
and  Kinsale,  119 :  he  is  entrusted  witJi  the 
command  of  the  English  troops  in  Flandov, 
127 ;  ofliers  to  go  over  to  James,  t^. ;  is  dis- 
missed from  office  by  William,  146 ;  in  con- 
sequent^ of  plotting  for  James's  recall  to  the 
throne,  146 ;  treachery  of,  in  the  Brest  afiiiir 
of,  1694;  oflers  William  his  services,  which 
are  refused,  172 ;  implicated  by  Fenwick  witiii 
holding  treacherous  correspondence  with 
James  II.,  197  ;  governor  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  240 ;  receives  the  order  of  the 
garter,  and  is  made  captain-general  of  Anne^t 
forces,  1702,  258 ;  he  is  sent  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  the  States-general ;  his  prepara- 
tions for  war,  259;  appointed  generalissimo 
of  the  allied  forces  oy  the  States ;  takee 
Venloo.  September  18 ;  Ruremonde,  Stevens- 
wart,  Liege,  October  23,  and  the  castle  of 
Chartreuse,  260 ;  on  adventure,  escape,  and 
return  to  London,  ib. ;  he  is  made  auke  of 
Marlborough,  1702,  264;  desires  to  assist  the 
Camisards,  265;  takes  Ulm,  Bonn,  Huy,1703; 
proposes  a  grand  design,  but  is  thwarted  by 
the  States;  takes  Limbourg,  266;  his  difi£> 
culty  in  recruiting  the  army,  27^;  Louia 
XIV,  concentrates  his  forces  upon  Germany, 
1704,  274;  Marlborough  plans  a  series  of 
operations  for  opposing  him,  which  be  carriea 
out  in  secrecy ;  marches  to  the  Moselle,  there 

E'ves  Villeroy  the  slip,  and  pushes  on  to  t^e 
anube,  275;  his  march  along  the  Bhine; 
his  attention  to  detail ;  the  high  spirits  of  hit 
army,  276 ;  passes  the  Keckar,  Jimo  3,  %i. ; 
meets  prince  Eugene  on  the  10th,  and  prince 
Louis  of  Baden,  on  the  13th,  277;  encamps 
at  Giengen  ;  receives  intelligence  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bavarian  and  French  army ; 
description  of  the  Schellenberg,  t^.  ;  storms 
the  Schellenberg  in  conjunction  with  prince 
Louis,  July  2,  278 ;  lays  waste  many  vulageff 
in  Bavana,  279;  encamps  at  Friedberg, 
August  3 ;  at  Schonefeldt  on  the  10th ;  joins 
prince  Eugene  on  the  1 1th,  280;  they  resolve 
to  attack  the  enemy  who  art  encamped  five 
miles  off',  281 ;  marches  upon  their  pKwition, 
ib, ;  attacks  Tallard's  head-quarters  at  Bleu- 
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helm,  282 ;  which  leads  to  a  general  conflict, 
283  ;  he  gains  tho  yictory,  Augiut  13,  284 ; 
his  anxiety  to  obtain  sufficient  food  for  his 
troops  and  prisoners,  286 ;  sets  down  before 
Ulm,  Aug.  20 ;  it  capitulate  September  12 ; 
sets  down  before  Landau,  which  also  capitu- 
lates, December;  concludes  treaties  with 
Bavaria  and  Prussia  ;  receiyea  honours; 
arrives  at  the  Hague,  Dec.  16 ;  embarks  at 
Botterdam  on  tho  22nd  and  arrives  at  St. 
James's  by  the  26th,  287;  honours  bestowed 
on,  287, 288 ;  enthusiastic  reception ;  opposes 
the  Conformity  bill,  288,  289;  embarks  at 
Harwich,  March  31, 1705,  301 ;  his  ylsma  are 
opposed  by  the  Dutch;  crosses  the  Moselle 
and  Saar,  June  3,  ib. ;  scarcity  of  food,  and 
other  disappointments,  cause  hmi  to  despond: 
rouses  his  spirits,  joins  d'Auverquerque,  and 
regains  possession  of  Huy.  July,  11,  302; 
forces  the  French  lines,  July  17,  303 ;  Ville- 
roy  retreats  beyond  the  Dyle ;  ho  fellows,  but 
his  plans  are  thwarted  by  the  Dutch  generals, 
304;  the  first  stone  of  his  palace  at  Woodstock 
laid,  ib. ;  opposes  jobbery ;  arrives  at  the 
Hague,  April  27, 1706,  307 ;  his  confidence  of 
Tictory ;  advances  to  give  battle  to  the  French, 
308;  the  battle  commences;  he  is  nearly 
made  prisoner  ;  the  village  of  iiamilies  is 
seized  by  his  forces ;  gains  the  victory  of 
Bamilie8,  309 ;  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
Oudenarde  surrender;  Oaten d  is  besieged; 
capitulates  July  7 ;  Menin  captured,  August 
22:  Dendermonde  surrenders,  Sept.  5;  Ath 
falls  October  4 ;  he  returns  to  England.  310 ; 
his  pension  of  5,000/.  per  annum  settled  upon 
his  posterity,  329 ;  visits  Charles  XII.  at  Alt 
Banstadt,  April  27)  1707 ;  and  diolomatises 
with  him,  331 ;  accomplishes  little  in  his 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands ;  plans  an 
attack  upon  France,  332 ;  prepares  to  attack 
the  French  before  Oudenarde ;  is  joined  by 
prince  Eugene ;  and  attacked  by  fever  brought 
on  by  long  marches  and    disappointments, 

1708,  336 :  defeats  the  French  at  Oudenarde, 
July  11 ;  nis  description  of  the  battle,  337  ; 
besieges  Lille,  338 ;  his  disgust  at  the  queen's 
temper ;  he  is  on  the  point  of  retiring  from 
business,  339;  his  yearly  income  nearly 
55,000/. ;  covers  the  siege  of  Lille;  his  mean- 
ness towards  Webb,  340 ;  urges  upon  Godol- 
phin  the  necessity  of  another  campaign,  342 ; 
nis  desire  and  attempt  to  reduce  France  to 
accept  unmilitary  tenns;  rouses  the  French 
national  spirit ;  surrender  of  Toumay,  343 ; 
gains  a  victory  at  Malplaquet,  September  11, 

1709,  344;  represents  England  at  the  con- 
ferences of  Gertruydenberg,  1710,  361 ;  his 
despondency  at  the  state  of  afiairs,  362 ; 
mortified  at  the  dismissal  of  his  Whig  friends 
and  relations  from  office,  363  ;  returns  to 
L:ndon,  December;  coldness  of  the  queen, 
364 ;  and  opposition  of  Harley  and  St.  John 
towards  him,  365;  sinister  motives  imputed 
to  him;  his  wife  dismissed  from  Anne's 
service,  id.;  hostility  shown  towards,  368; 
leaves  London,  March  4,  1711,  to  assume  his 
command  in  the  Netherlands,  374 ;  his  terror 
of  the  press,  t^. ;  forces  the  French  lines  with 
an  inferior  force,  375 ;  invests  and  takes 
Bouchain,  376 ;  his  successes  disparaged  by 
the  press;  he  writhes  under  their  attacks, 
ib, ;  lands  at  Greenwich  on  his  return  home, 
Nov.  17,  377;  his  answer  to  the  queen's  speech 


insinuating  hit  deiire  for  prolonging  war. 
377,  378 ;  he  is  still  opposed  by  Harley  and 
the  ministry ;  is  tnmea  out  of  all  his  offloes 
by  the  aueen,  Dec.  31,  379 :  his  avarioiouB- 
ness ;  cnar^ed  with  iUegallT  taking  publio 
moneys  j  his  defence  thereof,  379,  380;  his 
resignation  in  adversity;  391  ;  his  name 
omitted  in  the  regency  list,  vi.  2,  4 ;  retains 
his  office  of  captain-general  and  master  of  the 
ordnance,  4 ;  death  of,  1722,  47 
Marlborough,  duke  of,  resigns  his  military 
commission,  1743,  vi.  Ill ;  commands  this 
troops  sent  against  Cherbourg  and  St.  MalooL 
1758,  232 
Marlborough  House  built  by  Wren,  y.  454 
Marmont,  marshal,  appomted  to  command 
20,000  men  to  be  sent  against  England,  1805, 
vii.  442;  commands  the  army  of  Holland, 
443 ;  weakens  the  garrison  of  dudad  Eodrigo, 
advances  to  its  relief,  548;  commander  or 
the  French  army  in  Spain,  1811 ;  his  manosu- 
yres  near  Salamanca,  552,  553;  a  fault  he 
commits  is  taken  advantage  of  by  Wellington, 
which  results  in  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  July 
22,  in  which  he  is  wounded  and  defeated!,  553, 
554 ;  Napoleon's  rage  against,  554 ;  commands 
the  forces  in  Paris,  1830,  viii.  252;  ordered  to 
act  against  the  July  reyolutionists ;  the  strug- 

fie  of  July  28,  253 :    he  is  besieged  in  the 
'uileries  and  compelled  to  give  in,  254 

Marriage  act,  1753,  vi.  193-195 

Marriage  act.  Royal,  vi.  330-332 

Marriages  bill,  regulation  of  Dissenters',  1836, 
viii.  371 

Marsellais,  their  arrival  in  Paris,  July  30,  1792, 
vii.  222 ;  they  assemble  before  Danton's  club, 
224  ;  their  contest  at  the  Tuileries,  225,  226 

Marshalsea  prison,  the  horrors  of  the,  vi.  65 

Marsiglia,  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  at,  1693, 
v.  166 

Marsin,  general,  commands  a  division  of  the 
French  army  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  v. 
280-283 ;  joins  his  army  with  that  of  Villars, 
1705, 301 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  July  2,  1644,  iv.  35 

Martignac,  M.  de,  French  minister ;  character 
of  his  policy,  viii.  248 

Martineau,  Harriet,  success  and  objects  of  her 
political-economy  tales,  viii.  477,  478 

Martinique  surrendered  to  the  British,  1762,  ri. 
255 

Mary,  queen  of  England,  bom  1516,  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  her  mother's  di- 
vorce, ii.  382 ;  refuses  to  accede  to  Edward's  re- 
quest to  forbear  the  use  of  the  mass,  iii.41 ;  bold 
letter  of,  to  Edward  VI.,  42 ;  addresses  a  letter 
to  the  council  on  the  death  of  her  brother, 
and  claims  the  crown,  51 ;  is  joined  at  Ken- 
ninghall  by  numerous  adnerents,  t^. ;  is  pro- 
claimed in  London,  53;  triumphant  amval 
of^  in  London,  54 ;  Northumberland  is  tried 
and  executed  for  treason,  ib. ;  causes  of  her 
being  so  joyfully  received  bj  the  people,  56 ; 
the  coronation  of,  57 ;  description  of  her  per- 
son, ib. ;  meets  her  first  parliament,  and 
passes  an  Act  for  repealing  certain  treasons, 
and  the  penalties  for  denying  the  king's  supre- 
macy, t^. ;  repeal  of  Acts  of  Edward  VI. 
relating  to  religion,  58  ^  projected  marriage 
of^  to  Philip  of  Spain,  and  oissatiBfaction  of 
the  people,  50;  arrival  of  ambassadors  to 
arrange  terms,  60 ;  insurrection  of  sir  lliomas 
Wyat  against  the  marriage,  61 ;  courage  aiK* 
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AddreM  Bhown  by  Mary  on  the  occasion.  61 ; 
the  population  of  London  arm  in  her  behalf^ 
62;  Wyat  is  defeated,  64;  lord  Guilford 
Dudley  and  lady  Jane  Grey  beheaded,  66; 
execution  of  Suffolk  and  numerous  others, 
67  ;  trial  and  acquittal  of  sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, ib. ;  the  jury  committed  to  prison, 
68;  execution  of  Wyat,  ib.\  Uio  princess 
Elizabeth  sent  for  to  court,  t^. ;  is  committed 
to  the  Tower,  69  ;  letter  of  Elizabeth  to,  70 : 
the  Spanish  ambassador  urges  her  trial  ana 
execution,  71 ;  unquiet  condition  of  the 
country,  72 ;  fiery  zeal  of  Gardiner  to  sup- 
press the  Keformation,  ib. ;  the  married 
clergy  expelled  from  their  livings,  73 ;  Cran- 
mer,  Latimer,  and  Kidley  condemned  as 
heretics  at  Oxford,  t^. ;  arriral  of  Philip  of 
Spain,  74;  marriage  of,  with  Philip,  and 
pa^antry  on  the  occasion,  75;  bribery  ex- 
ercised by  Philip,  76 ;  arrival  in  England  of 
cardinal  Pole,  t^. ;  no  absolves  the  realm. 
77 ;  submiraion  of  the  parliament  to  the  p&pdi 
see,  ib. ;  the  statutes  against  heretics  revived, 
78 ;  the  Marian  persecution,  79 ;  list  of  Pro- 
testant victims,  80 ;  cardinal  Pole  exhorts  to 
gentleness,  but  gives  a  commission  to  Gar- 
diner, Bonner,  and  others,  to  deal  with 
heretics  then  in  prison,  81 ;  encouragement  of 
the  spy-system  for  the  discovery  of  heresy, 
89 ;  Pl^ilip  leaves  England,  95  ;  aiscontent  of 
Mary  at  his  not  returning,  96 ;  opposition  of 
the  parliament  to  pope  Paul  lY.'s  claims  of 
supremacy,  97  ;  Dr.  Dee  in  trouble  for  cast- 
ing the  nativities  of  the  queen  and  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  ib. ;  the  Dudley  conspiracy 
for  robbing  the  exchequer,  and  placing  Eliz- 
abeth on  the  throne,  98 ;  its  discovery,  and 
execution  of  the  conspirators,  ib. ;  Elizabeth 
suspected  of  participation,  and  her  letter  to 
the  queen,  99;  cardinal  Pole  created  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  ib.  ;  his  moderation  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Pope,  t^. ;  Philip  returns 
to  England,  March,  1557,  100 ;  war  declared 
against  France  at  Philip's  instigation,  101 ; 
the  English  forces  assist  in  winning  the 
battle  of  St.  Quentin,  t^. ;  Calais  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Fnnch,  on  Jan.  7,  15o8, 
103;  Guisnes  and  Hammes  taken,  and  the 
English  wholly  expelled  from  France,  104 ; 
her  last  illness  ana  death,  on  Nov.  17^  1558, 
106 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  IT.,  marries  the  prince 
of^Orange,  in  1677,  iv.  329 ;  proclaimed  queen 
with  W  illiam,  iii.  445 ;  coronation  of,  with 
her  husband,  April  11,  1689,  v.  78 ;  asks  the 
princess  Anne  what  she  means  by  applying  to 
parliament  to  increase  her  income,  98 ;  ap- 
pointed regent  in  William's  absence,  lOo; 
ner  enerjietic  conduct  in  retrieving  the  dis- 
aster of  Beachey  Head,  June,  1690,  112; 
quarrels  with  her  sister  Anne,  145 ;  addresses 
a  dispatch  to  the  commanders  of  the  lieet ; 
enthubiasm  caused  on  its  being  read,  149; 
joins  in  the  national  gratitude  by  making  a 
gift  of  the  royal  palace  of  Greenwich  as  an 
asylum  for  tfaie  disabled  mariners  of  England, 
1^;  issues  proclamations  for  the  discovery 
of  seditious  libellers,  and  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  highwaymen,  155 ;  her  reply  to  the 
deputation  requesting  an  inquiry  into  the 
naval  miscama^es,  166 ;  she  is  taken  dan- 
gerously ill  at  Kensington,  173;  her  conduct 
highly  praised  by  William ;  her  fortitude  and 


rerignation  in  illness,  174 ;  dies  of  the  small 
pox,  Dec.  28,  1694,  iir  her  33rd  year;  her 
character  and  burial,  ib. 
Harr,  queen  of  Scotland,  bom  Dec.  7i  1542,  ii. 
4aS;  Henry  VIII.  negotiates  a  marriage 
between  her  and  his  son  Edward,  t^. ;  the 
project  defeated  by  the  queen-mother  and 
cardinal  Beaton,  437 ;  the  duke  of  Somerset 
endeavours  to  enforce  the  treaty,  iii.  4  ;  is 
contracted  in  marriage  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  28;  the  marriage  solemnised  in 
Paris,  in  1558,  102 ;  becomes  queen  of  France 
on  the  accession  of  her  husband  Francis  II., 
in  1559,  115;  assumes  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  t^. ;  refuses  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh  in  1560, 121 ;  answer  of,  to  Throck- 
morton on  being  urged  to  sign  it,  122 ;  her 
husband,  Francis  II.,  dies,  Dec.  6.  1560, 123; 
lord  James  Murray  sent  as  ambassador  to 
request  her  return  to  Scotland,  ib. ;  policy  of, 
towards  Elizabeth,  124;  indignation  of,  at 
being  refused  a  safe-conduct,  125 ;  imprudent 
avowal  of  her  hatred  of  John  Knox,  iS.;  fare- 
well of,  to  France,  126 ;  arrival  and  recep- 
tion of,  in  Scotland,  Aug.  19,  1561,  127  ; 
contrasted  with  Elizabeth,  127,  128;  sum- 
mons Knox  before  her  for  preaching  against 
her  marriage  with  a  p^ist  prince,  133; 
"writes  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  if  she 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  she 
would  brin^  both  kingdoms  under  the  apos- 
tolic ace,  tb. ;  lord  Robert  Dudley  recom- 
mended as  a  husband  by  Elizabeth,  134; 
continued  efforts  of,  to  be  declared  successor 
to  the  crown  of  England,  ib. .  et  sea  ;  mar- 
ries Henry,  lord  Damley,  July  29,  1665, 
135;  Murray  revolts  unsuccessfully,  and 
takes  refuge  in  England,  135,  137;  discon- 
tent of  the  reforming  nobles  at  the  marriage, 
137,  138 ;  suppresses  the  revolt,  and  banishes 
the  insurgent  lords,  138  ;  ri^e  of  Kiccio^  i^. ; 
joins  the  league  of  Catherine  de  Medici  and 
the  duke  of  Alva  for  the  extermination  of 
Protestantism  in  Europe,  139;  jealousy  of 
Damley,  ib. ;  Damley  quarrels  with  the 
queen,  and  unites  with  the  Reformers,  140; 
murder  of  Riccio,  141  ;  described  by  the 
English  ambassadors,  142;  gives  birth  to  a 
son.  June  19,  1566,  143 ;  amicable  relations 
witii  England  established,  and  Elizabeth  be- 
comes godmother  to  James,  ib. ;  Both  well  be- 
comes Mary's  adviser,  144 ;  she  visits  Damley 
when  sick,  and  has  him  removed  to  Kirk  of 
Field,  near  Edinburgh,  145-  the  house  is 
blown  up,  and  Damley  murdered,  ib.  ]  un- 
doubted guilt  of  Both  well,  146 ;  his  mock- 
trial,  and  acquittal,  147 ;  is  carried  off  by 
pretended  force  by  Both  well,  t^. ;  and  is 
married  to  him,  148;  the  nobles  revolt 
against  the  marriage,  and  she  surrenders  to 
them  at  Carberry  Hill,  on  June  18,  1567, 
149 ;  carried  pnsoner  to  Lochleven,  ib. ; 
is  compelled  to  abdicate  on  July  24,  in  favour 
of  her  son,  James  VI.,  151 ;  Murray  is  pro- 
claimed regent,  152;  question  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters  to  Bothwell  attri- 
buted to  her,  153;  escapes  from  Lochleven, 
ib. ;  romantic  circumstances  of,  154 ;  assem- 
bles forces,  fights,  and  loses,  the  battle  of 
Langsyde,  May  16,  1568,  155 ;  takes  refuge 
in  England,  156  ;  question  as  to  the  justice  of 
her  detention,  157 ;  is  removed  to  Bolton 
Castle,  and  ia indignant  at  being  considered 
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n  prisoner,  167 ;  conference  appointed  to  hear 
the  charges  against  her,  ib. ;  proceediDcs  of 
the  conferences  at  York  and  London,  l68; 
phiced  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
oury,  159 ;  project  for  the  marriage  of  to  the 
duke  of  Noriolk,  161 ;  is  removed  from  Tut- 
burv  Castle  to  Coventry,  162;  intrigues  of 
Philip  of  Spain  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
favour  of,  168;  plan  for  giving  her  up  to 
her  own  subjects  to  be  jpunished^  176 ;  inse- 
curity of,  177 ;  alleged  com])licity  of,  in 
Babington's  conspiracy,  189;  is  transferred 
to  Fotheringay,  and  her  papers  are  seized, 
190;  a  commission  issued  for  her  trial  at 
Fotheringay,  194;  proceedings  on  the  trial, 
195,  196;  and  judgment  against,  197;  con- 
flicting opinions  on  the  judgment,  198 ;  pro- 
clamation is  made  of  the  judgment,  and  she 
is  excluded  from  all  claim  to  the  crown  of 
England,  199;  the  warrant  of  execution  is 
issued,  200 ;  is  refused  a  confessor,  201 ;  is 
beheaded  at  Fotheringay,  on  Feb.  8, 1587,  203 

Harvlcbonc  church  built  by  Hard  wick,  viii.  146 

Masham,  Mrs.,  becomes  a  favourite  of  queen 
Anne's,  1708,  v.  336  ;  contrives  a  secret  cor- 
respondence between  Anne  and  Mr.  Harley, 
339 ;  obtains  the  ascendancy  in  queen  Anne  s 
confidence,  363;  keeper  of  the  privy  purse, 
1711,  366 

Massachusetts  Bay  government  regulation  bill 
passed,  1774,  vi.  339 

Massacres  of  September,  1792,  in  Paris,  riL 
228-232 

Masscna,  Andrew,  barbarity  of,  v.  280;  a 
general  in  Bonaparte's  army,  vii.  326 ;  com- 
mands the  French  sent  to  pillage  Berne, 
1798;  obtains  a  large  share  of  the  booty, 
351;  baffled  in  driving  the  English  out  of 
Portugal,  1810,  530,  532;  Almeida  sur- 
renders to,  Aug.  16,  531 ;  loses  the  battle  of 
Busaco,  Sept.  27,  531,  532 ;  suiTerings  of  his 
army,  532 ;  retreats  into  Spain,  538 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  married  in  1114 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  i.  242 ;  becomes 
a  widow  in  1124,  244;  named  successor  to 
the  crown  of  England  in  1126,  ib. ;  marries 
Fulk,  earl  of  Aniou,  in  1127,  245;  her  son 
Henry  bom  in  1133,  ib. ;  arrives  in  England 
to  assert  her  claim  to  the  crown,  260 ;  is  be- 
sieged in  Arundel  Castle,  but  allowed  by 
Stephen  to  join  the  earl  of  Gloucester  at 
Bristol,  261 ;  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln  is 
proclaimed  queen  in  1141,  263 ;  revolt  of  the 
Londoners  against,  ib. ;  escapes  to  Devizes, 
265;  besieged  in  Oxford,  and  escapes,  266, 
267 ;  leaves  England,  268 

Mauritius  acquired  by  the  English,  1810,  viii. 
214 

Maury,  abb^,  advocates  for  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  clergy,  vii.  185 

Maximilian,  the  emperor,  concludes  a  treaty 
with  Henry  VIII.  against  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  ii.  267 ;  takes  military  service  under 
Henry,  268  ;  leads  the  charge  at  the  Battle 
of  Spurs,  ib. ;  dies  1519,  275 

Maximus,  assists  Theodosius  in  repulsing  the 
Picts  and  Scots  in  their  invasion  of  Britain, 
i.  54 ;  proclaimed  emperor  of  Britain,  t^. ; 
leads  a  British  army  into  Gaul,  is  defeated, 
and  put  to  death,  a.d.  388,  ib. 

Uajence  surrenders  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
July  22,  1793,  vii.  282 

Maynooth  College,  grant  to,  proposed,  viii.  528 ; 


stormy  debate  on  the    measure,  528,  629; 
finally  carried,  529 

Meadows,  general,  commands  the  British  army 
in  the  Camatic,  vii.  258 ;  takes  Sevemdroog 
and  Octradroog,  259 

Meanee,  battle  of,  Feb.  17, 1843,  viii.  509,  510 

Mechanics'  Institution  of  London  inaugurated 
by  Dr.  Birkbeck.  1823,  viU.  231 

Meehudpore,  battle  of^  Dec.  21,  1817,  viii. 
217 

Meer  Cossein.    See  Cossein. 

Meer  Jaffler.    See  Jaffier. 

Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  invades  Syria, 
thereby  involving  himseu  in  war  vrith  Mah- 
moud;  his  successes  and  aggrandizing  views, 
viii.  429 ;  compelled  to  submit  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  Britain,  435 

Melas,  general,  drives  back  Moreaii,  tH.  382 ; 
drives  the  French  from  Nice;  prepares  to 
battle  Bonaparte ;  defeated  at  Marengo,  June, 
1800 ;  concludes  an  armistice,  395 

Melbourne,  W.  Lamb,  viscount,  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland,  1828,  viiL  228;  resigned  the 
same  year,  234 ;  home  secretary,  267  ;  epeecli 
in  the  debate  on  secondary  punishments, 
322;  his  difficulty  in  forming  a  ministr/ 
according  to  the  king's  plan ;  ultimate  for 
mation  of  his  ministry,  1834,  346 ;  sudden 
dismissal,  349;  ostensible  cause  of  his  dis- 
missal, 350,  351 ;  not  brought  about  by  any 
act  of  the  mimstry,  351,  352 ;  his  amendment 
on  the  address,  355 ;  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
1835,  359,  381 ;  exclusion  of  lord  Brougham 
from  his  ministry^  359 ;  his  reply  to  lord 
Lyndhurst's  hostile  speech,  367 ;  denies 
having  made  a  compact  with  the  O'Connell 
party,  368 ;  his  eulogy  on  William  IV.,  377  ; 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  405 ;  proposes  the 
suspension  of  the  Jamaica  constitution  for  five 
years;  his  proposition  carried,  419;  his 
ministiT  resigns,  but  again  returns  to  power, 
419,  420 ;  adopts  free- tnuie  opinions,  4d7 

Melcombe.    See  Doddington. 

Melfort,  earl  of,  his  letters  to  Balcarres  inter- 
cepted and  read  before  the  Convention,  v. 
90 

Melrose  Abbey,  foundation  of,  i.  256 

Melville,  Henry  Dundas,  lord ;  lord  advocate 
of  Scotland;  supports  the  opposition  party, 
vi.  434 ;  declares  that  lord  Chatham  never 
advocated  reform,  441:  supports  Pitt,  viL 
140;  opposes  the  hostile  motion  against  the 
ministry,  1784,  141 ;  recalls  earl  Cbwer,  the 
ambassador  at  Paris,  227 ;  urges  Lough- 
borough to  decide  as  to  taking  the  great  seal, 
245 ;  secretary  of  state ;  delivers  the  king's 
message  about  seditious  practices  to  me 
Commons,  300 :  praises  the  British  humanity 
shown  at  Howe  s  victory,  1794,  308 ;  his  con- 
ference with  the  king  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, and  the  Coronation  oath,  399  :  succeeded 
in  his  secretaryship  by  lord  Hooart,  401 ; 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  439 ;  viii.  158 ; 
implicated  on  a  charge  of  tampering  with  the 
public  money ;  vote  of  censure  passed  against 
nim ;  resigns,  1805,  vii.  439 ;  progress  of  the 
motion  for  impeaching  him,  439,  440;  his 
acquittal,  June  12,  1806,  464;  home  secre- 
tary, 1791-1794 ;  war  and  colonial  secretary, 
1794-1801,  576;  retires  from  the  admiralty, 
viii.  205 

Menai  suspension  bridge  built  by  Telford,  viii. 
147 
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Mendicity  of  London  in  1816,  1816,  Tiii.  66 
Menin  taken  by  Marlborough|  Aug.  22,  1706,  y. 

310 
Menou,  general-in-chief  of  the  interior ;  unable 
to  suppress  the  Lepelletier   section  reyolt, 
1796,  yii.  321,  322  ;  superseded  by  Barras, 
322 ;  succeeds  Kleber  in  the  command  of  the 
French  army  in  Egypt,  406 ;  his  ohargre  at 
the  British,  1801 ;  ^aten  back  by  the  High- 
landers, 407 
Methodism,  rise  of;    its  professors  produce  a 
reformation  in  the  English  manners^  vii.  121 ; 
characters    of  its    leaders  and  originators ; 
Whitefield    and    Wesley,   121,    122;     Wes- 
leyism,  121;    the  Camouslang  conyersions, 
122 
Methuen,  British  ambassador  at  the  Portuguese 
court,    concludes   the    Methuen   treaty,    y. 
267 ;  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Almanra, 
330 ;  secretary  of  state,  1716,  yi.  29  ;  resigns, 
30 
Methuen  treaty,  terms  of  the,  with  Portugal, 
1703,  yi.  267,   389;    annulled,    1835,    viii. 
383 
Milan  entered  by  the  French,  1796,  yii.  326 
Milan  decreed  issued  by  Bonaparte,  Dec.  1807; 

yd.  494.  679 
Militia  bill  passed,  1766,  yi.  218 
Miller,  J.,  a  printer.    See  Onslow,  colonel. 
Milton,  John,    embodiment  of  early   English 
legends  by,  i.  2 ;  his  description  of  London  at 
^e  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  iii.  487; 
publishes  his  "Iconoclastes,"  in  reply  to  the 
**Icon  Basilik^,"  iy.  114;  appointea  Latin 
•ecretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  115  ;    his 
death,  and  warning  of,  against  slayery,  327. 
See  Addison,  y.  408,  409 
Minden,  battle  of,  Aug.  1, 1759,  vi.  289,  240 
Mines.     See  copper,  coal,  lead,  tin,  &c. 
Mines  in  Britain,  under  the  Romans,  notice  of, 
i.  35;    remains  of  iron  works  yet  existing, 
36 
Minorca  taken  by  the  English,  1708,  y.  338 ; 
surrendered  to  the  French,  1766,  yi.  213, 214  ; 
restored  to  England,  1763,  257,  434;    sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  1782,  434 ;  ceded  to 
Spain  by  Great  Britain,  468. 
Minto.   lord,   governor-general  of  India,  yiii. 
213 ;  quells  the  mutiny  at  Madras  and  other 
places,  213,  214;    acquisition  of  the  eastern 
mrchipelngo ;  other  acts  of  his  administration, 
214 ;  resigns,  1813,  214-216;   first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  381 
Mirabeau,  comte  de,  bold  speech  of,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Assembly,   1789,  vii.  169; 
moyes  for  an  address  to  the  king  for  the  re- 
moval   of    the   troops,    170;    prevents  the 
National  Assembly  from  assuming  the  power 
to  declare  war,  188 ;   named  president  of  the 
National  Assembly,  Jan.  1791,  endeavours  to 
Becurc  order,  and  curb  violent  measures,  191 ; 
negotiates  with  Marie  Antoinette ;    his  ser- 
vices paid  for  by  Louis,  192 ;  his  character 
and  unwearied  energy,  191,  192:   death  of, 
April  2,  1791 ;    burial  at  the  Pantneon ;    dis- 
interred, 1793, 193;  advocates  the  king's  veto, 
208 
Moira,  lord,   his  severe  measiunes  towards  de- 
serters, vi.  413 ;   gains  a  battle  near  Camden, 
425 ;  sets  out  to  aid  the  Yendeans,  but  arrives 
too  late,  vii.  296  j  govemor-^neral  of  India, 
Oct.  4,  1813,  viii.  216;  obtains  permission  to 
war  against  the  Pindarees  on  a  large  scale, 


216 ;   the  campaign,  216,  217 ;    breaks  up  the 
Mahra^  coniedcracy,  217 ;   rules  issuea  by, 
for  regulating  tiie  newspaper  press  in  India^ 
222 
Molesworth,  sir  William,  remarks  ot,  on  Cana- 
dian affairs,  viii.  406 
Molwit2,  batde  of,  AprU  10,  1741,  vi.  106 
Mona  (Anglesey),  the  isle  of,  taken  by  Suetonius, 

i.  22 
Monastic    establishments,    magnificence    uid 

riches  of,  temp.  Hen.  VII.,  ii.  244 
Money,  value  of^  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I.,  i.  369 ;  scarcity  of,  during  the 
wars  of  tho  Roses,  ii.  109 ;  labourers  to  be  paid 
in,  and  truck  forbidden  by  statute  in  1465, 
*  114;   money  prices  of  clotning  in  1450-1486, 
121 ;  debasement  of  the  coin  in  1464,  153 ; 
altered  value  of,  in  1647)  467 ;  debasement  of 
coin  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VL,  474 ; 
rise  or  prices,  occasioned  by  the  influx  of  the 
precious  metals,  iii.  276;    a  debased  brass 
coinage  issued  by  James  II.  in  1689,  v.  96 
depreciated  state  of  coina^  in    1696,    182 
guineas  rise   to   thirty  shillings  apiece,  ib. , 
extensive  circulation  of  clipped,  183 ;   a  new 
coinage   issued,  and    the    old  collected   by 
government  in  payment  of  taxes,  184 ;    re- 
markable scarcity  of,  1696,  194 ;  tho  tovem- 
ment  refuses  to  reduce  the  proper  standard  of ; 
the  currency  of  the  new  coinage  established, 
196;    want  of,    caused  by  the  South    Sea 
scheme,  vi.  44 ;    "Wood's  copper  coinage  for 
Ireland  ;  Swift's  letters  causes  the  patent  to 
be  withdrawn,  60-52;    depreciation  of   the 
American  currency.  1779,  399 ;  suspension  of 
cash  payments  by  tne  Bank  of  England,  Feb. 
1797,  ru.  333,  334 ;  currency  of  cash  almost 
superseded    by    that    of    paper,    334;     the 
panic  in  1797;  funds  faU  to  47,  341,  342; 
reduction  in  the  circulating  medium,  and  rise 
in  the  value  of,  viii.  58 ;  state  of  the  currency, 
1816,  100,  101 ;  the  panic  of  1825,  196-200 ; 
the  panic  of  1847,  652,  553 
Monk,   Georgo  (duke  of   Albemarle),  left  by 
Cromwell  to  manage  affairs  in  Scotland,  iv. 
137 ;   conduct  of,  in  Scotland,  224  ;   Charles 
endeavours  to  engago  him  on  his  side,  id. ; 
resolves  to  restore  the  parliament,  225 ;  sends 
commissioners  to  London  to  ne^tiate  with 
the  army,  ib. ;    marches  to  London,  227 ;    is 
employed  by  the  parliament   to    quell    the 
disaffection   in   the    city,   229;    causes  the 
secluded  members  to  bo  restored,  230;  pro- 
mises sir  A.  Haslerig  to  oppose  the  setting-up 
of  Charles  Stuart  as  king,  to.;  agrees  to  act  for 
Charles,  233 ;    suppresses  the  insurrection  of 
Lambert,  234 ;  receives  the  king  on  his  land- 
ing at  Dover,  238 ;  produces  private  letters 
from  the  marauis  of  Argyle  to  procure  his 
conviction,  258;  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  fleet  against  the  Dutch  with  prince 
Bupert,  279  ;  meets  their  superior  fleet  unex- 

Sectedly.  but  fights  obstinately  for  four 
ays,  280;  ravages  the  Dutch  coast,  282; 
commands  the  forces  sent  against  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  in  1686,  but  is  forced  to  retreat, 
392 

Monkton,  general,  falls  in  attacking  Quebe<v 
vi.  238,  239 

Monmouth,  duke  of,  connives  at  the  mutilation 
of  sir  John  Coventry,  iv.  313 ;  pretensions  of, 
to  legitimacy,  841 ;  marriage  of^  to  the 
duchess    of   ^uodeugh,    342;     tne    king 
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■olemnly  affirms  his  legitimacy,  ib. ;  is  sent 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army  against  the 
Coyenanters,  349 :  defeats  them  at  Bothwell 
Bridge  on  June  22,  1679,  360 ;  returns  sud- 
denly to  England  to  attend  the  siek-hed  of 
Charlesi  and  is  considered  as  a  rival  for  the 
succession,  351 ;  is  sent  to  Flanders^  ib. ;  re- 
turns to  England,  and  is  received  with  great 
joy,  352 ;  is  made  by  the  Whigs  the  Protest- 
ant candidate  for  Uie  crown,  356 ;  his  triumph- 
ant progress  in  the  West  of  England,  357 ;  ois- 
•atisfaction  of,  at  the  acquittal  of  Count 
KOnigsmark  for  the  murder  of  Thynne,  371 ; 
accused  of  a  participation  in  the  Kye  House 
Plot  in  1683,  ib. ;  he  escapes,  372 ;  is  par- 
doned, 375;  lands  at  L^rmein  1685,  390 ;  pub- 
lishes a  declaration  against  James  II.,  391 ;  is 
Tcry  favourably  received  at  Taunton,  392 ; 
proclaims  himself  king,  ib.;  marches  to 
Bristol,  393 ;  fails  in  receiving  support,  and 
retreats,  ib. ;  skirmish  at  Philip  b- Norton. 
394;  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  395 ;  the  flight  and 
capture  of,  396 ;  aojcct  behaviour  of,  in  his 
interview  with  James,  397;  execution  of, 
398 ;  considered  by  the  people  as  a  martyr  for 
the  Protestant  religion,  ib, 

Honnet,  gen.,  commander  of  Flushing;  cuts 
dykes  to  drive  away  the  British,  1809,  vii.  619 

Hone  besieged  and  taken  by  tho  French,  1691, 
v.  124 

Honson,  col.,  a  member  of  the  council  at  Cal- 
cutta, opposes  Hastings,  vii.  126;  his  death,  127 

Montague,  Charles.    See  Halifax,  earl  of. 

Hontcaira,  marquis  de,  commander  of  the 
French  troops  in  Canada.  1759,  vi.  237 ; 
attacks  Woll'e  on  the  heignts  of  Abraham, 
Sept.  13;  defeated,  238;  and  mortally 
wounded ;  died  Sept.  14,  239 

Montenotte,  battle  of,  April  12, 1796,  vii.  326 

Monte  Video.    See  Auchmuty,  vii.  483 

Montfort,  Jane  de,  heroic  defence  of  the  castle 
of  Hennebon,  i.  464;  is  relieved  by  sir 
Walter  Manny,  455 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  earl  of  Leicester,  attends 
the  parliament  at  Westminster  in  1258,  i. 
371 ;  nominated  head  of  the  coimcil,  372  ; 
is  forced  to  withdraw  to  France,  ib.:  cha- 
racter of^  373;  returns  to  England,  and 
a  civil  war  takes  place,  t^.;  wins  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  and  takes  Henry  HI.  pri- 
soner, 374 ;  burgesses  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment in  1264  by,  376 ;  is  defeated  and  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  376 ;  prohibition  of 
holding  him  for  a  saint,  378 ;  continued  re- 
sistance oflered  by  his  sons,  who  murder  the 
nephew  of  H*»nry,  ib, 

Montgomery,  lUchard,  general  in  the  American 
army,  invades  Canada,  1776;  killed  in  an 
attack  upon  Quebec,  Dec.  31,  vi.  362 

Montjuich.     See  Peterborough. 

Montrevel,  marshal  de,  unable  to  subdue  the 
Comisards,  1703;  superseded  by  marshal  Yil- 
lai's,  V.  265 

Montrose,  James  Graham,  marquis  of,  victories 
of,  in  Scotland  in  1645,  iv.  40;  influence  of 
his  letter  containing  an  account  of  these  vic- 
tories upon  Charles  I.,  ib, ;  advice  of,  to 
Charles  I.,  41 ;  defeats  the  Covenanting 
army  under  Baillie,  52 ;  defeated  at  Philip- 
haugh  bv  Lesley,  t^. ;  counsels  Charles  IL 
to  win  nis  kingdom   by  battle,  120;    who 

S'?e8  him  a  commission  to  do  so,  118 :  lands 
tlM  Orkneys,  Maroh  1660,  129;  defeated 


by  colonel  Strachan  at  Craigchonichen,  ib.; 
wanders  among  the  Highlands,  and  is  taken 
on  May  3,  ib. ;  exultation  of  the  Covenanters 
at  his  capture,  ib. ;  sentenced  to  death,  t^. ; 
ill-treatment  of,  at  Edinburgh,  ib. ;  conduct 
of,  before  parliament  and  at  nis  execution, 
130 ;    character  of,  by  Clarendon,  131 

Montserrat  taken  by  the  French,  vi.  434  ;  re- 
stored to  England,  458 

Moore,  sir  John,  takes  Wexford,  June  21,  1798, 
vii.  365;  appointed  to  command  11,000  men 
in  the  Peninsula ;  his  mortification  at  beinsr 
made  subordinate  to  sir  H.  Dalrymj)le,  ana 
sir  H.  Burrard,  500;  commences  his  march 
into  Spain,  Oct.  1808 ;  his  progress  through 
the  country  to  Sahagun :  commences  a  re- 
treat ;  pursued  by  Napoleon,  Dec.  24,  604 
halts  at  Lugo,  605:  marches  to  Corunna 
defeat  of  the  French  thete,  Jan.  16,  IS09 , 
death  of,  506 ;  his  burial,  506,  507  ;  opinions 
on  his  retreat,  607,  608 ;  sufferings  of  his 
army,  508 

Morcar  and  Edwin,  insurrection  of,  suppressed 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  i.  192 ;  jom  Here- 
ward,  and  death  of  Edwin,  198 ;  imprisonment 
of  Morcar,  199 

Mordaunt,  sir  John,  has  joint  command  of  the 
Bochefort  expedition,  1757;  acquitted  by 
court  martial,  vi.  229 

More,  Hannah,  rejoices  at  the  fall  of  the  Bas- 
tille, vii.  183 ;  her  writings,  viii.  123 

More,  sir  Thomas,  unsuccessfully  attempts  to 

frevent  the  riot  on  "Evil  May-Day,"  in 
517,  ii.  294;  is  chosen  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1523,  295 ;  is  created 
lord  chancellor  in  1529,  and  speaks  harshly 
against  Wolsey,  323 ;  opposes  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformers.  324 ;  lays  before  parliament 
the  opinion  of  tne  imiversities  in  favour  of 
Henry's  divorce,  but  is  himself  against  it, 
331 ;  retires  from  the  chancellorship,  339 ; 
doubts  whether  he  sanctioned  the  burning  of 
John  Ba3aiham  in  May,  1532,  340;  official 
character  of,  ib. ;  implicated  in  the  cham  of 
conspiracy  against  the  king  with  the  Holy 
Maid  of  Kent,  364;  is  committed  to  tho 
Tower  with  Fisher,  bishop  of  Kochester,  for 
refusing  to  swear  to  the  illegality  of  the 
king's  first  marriage,  366 ;  tried  for  treason, 
con\dcted,  and  executed  on  July  6,  1535, 
362-364 

Moreau,  J.  V.,  serves  in  Jourdan's  army,  vii* 
310 ;  appointed  to  command  the  army  of  the 
Ehine  and  the  Moselle.  1796^  325 ;  failure  of 
his  campaign,  328,  329 ;  hia  retreat  through 
the  Black  Forest  to  Strasbourg,  329 ;  beaten 
back  by  gen.  Melas;  defeated,  1799,  382; 
campaign  of,  in  Germany,  1800,  395,  396 ; 
victory  of  Hohenlinden  gained  by,  Dec.  3, 
396 ;  conspire  against  Bonaparte,  1804 ; 
exiled,  432 ;  takes  part  in  the  battle  of  Dres- 
den against  Napoleon,  in  which  he  is  wounded; 
death  of,  663 

Morgan,  gen.,  defeats  Tarleton  at  Cowpens, 
Jan.  17, 1781,  vii.  423 ;  joins  his  forces  with 
Greene's.  424 

Morland,  Geor^,  the  representative  of  his  day 
in  animal  painting,  viu.  155 

Momington,  earl  of.  See  Wellesley,  marqucs6 
of. 

Morpeth,  lord,  his  eulogy  en  Francis  Homer, 
1817,  viii.  91-92 ;  votes  for  Sutton  as  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  1833,  318 ;  moves 
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an  amendment  for  reform  in  the   address, 

18^,  355;  secreUnr  for  Ireland,  3S1 
Mortemart,  duke  de,  Ms  audience  with  Charles 

X. ;    promises  extorted  by,  from  the  king, 

1830,  viii.  255 
Mortimer,  Boger.    See  Edward  II.  and  Edward 

m. 

Mortmain,  statute  of,  passed,  7  Edwd.  I.,  L  386 

Moscow,  entry  of  the  French  into,  Sept.  14, 
1812,  yii.  657;  the  conflagration  of;  eva- 
cuated by  the  French,  Oct.  19,  668 

Hdunier,  president  of  the  French  Assembly,  vii. 
178 :  obtains  the  king'sconsent  to  the  articles 
of  the  constitution,  179 

MountcasheL  viscount.    See  Macarthy. 

3Iountfort,  William,  a  player,  murder  of,  by 
Hill,  V.  169, 160. 

Mount  joy,  lord,  sent  by  Tyrconnel  on  a  mission 
to  James  II.  at  St  (iermains  ;  on  his  arrival 
there  he  was  put  into  the  Bastille,  v.  80 

Moorad  Bey  heads  the  Mamlooks ;  defeated  by 
the  French  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
1798,  vii.  354 

Muir,  Thomas,  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
advocating  a  reform  in  the  representation  of 
the  people,  1794,  vii.  299 

Municipal  corporation  reform,  viii.  360-365; 
report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  showing 
the  generally  corrupt  state  of  the  corporations. 
360-362 ;  passing  of  lord  Russell's  reform  bill 
through  parliament,  363,  364 ;  it  receives  the 
royal  assent,  Sept.  9,  1835,  364;  departing 
glories  of  municipal  pomp,  365 ;  bill  tor  cor- 
poration reform  in  Ireland;  opposed  by  the 
Lords;  passed  by  the  Commons,  Mar.  28, 
1836,  367 

Municipalities,  character  of  those  established  by 
the  Romans  in  Britain,  i.  45,  46 ;  form  of 
government  in,  i.  45 

Munro,  sir  Hector,  major;   defeats  an  Indian 


army,  vi. 


332 


compelled  to  retreat  before 
Hyde'r  AH,  vii.'l31 

Murat,  Joachim,  helps  Bonaparte  in  suppress- 
ing the  revolt  of  tne  sections  in  Paris,  May, 
1795,  vii.  322 ;  assists  Kleber  against  a  Mus- 
sulman army,  1799,  380;  with  Leclerc  clears 
the  Assembly,  Nov.  384,  385 ;  seizes  Godoy, 
and  sends  him  to  Bonaparte,  1803,  498  ;  king 
of  Naples,  536;  deserts  Napoleon  for  the 
allies,  viii.  45 ;  his  enterinff  into  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  ex-emperor  hastens  hisf  all,  ib, 

Murray,  lord  George,  obtains  the  king's  pardon 
for  joining  the  rebellion  of  1715,  vi.  21,  22; 
joins  Charles  Edward,  1745,  126 ;  takes  part 
in  the  battle  at  Preston- Pans,  Sept.  22,  129  ; 
quarrels  with  the  duke  of  Perth,  144 ;  his 
tactics  in  approaching  Derby,  146;  he  con- 
vinces Charles  of  the  uselcssness  of  advancing 
farther  into  England ;  persuades  him  to  re- 
treat to  Scotland,  148;  his  able  and  credit- 
able management  of  the  retreat  from  Derby, 
155,  156 ;  halts  at  Clifton,  157  ;  securing  the 
army's  retreat  by  stemming  the  tide  of  the 
pursuing  enemy ;  reaches  Carlisle ;  represents 
to  Charles  that  Ms  troops  could  not  hold  the 
place^  158 ;  signs  an  address  to  the  prince 
showmg  the  desertions  in  the  Highland  army, 
163 ;  leads  the  Highlanders  to  the  attack  of 
Cumberland's  camp ;  but  finds  a  surprise  im- 
practicable, 167 

Murray,  James,  earl  of,  sent  as  ambassador  to 
France  to  request  the  return  of  queen  Mary, 
ill*  123 ;  with  other  reformers  revolts  against  | 


'hUcrfs  marriage  with  Damley,  135, 137 ;  ii 
forced  to  fly  to  England,  136,  188 ;  returns  to 
Edinburgh  on  the  death  vf  Riccio,  143  j  is 

f reclaimed  regent  after  Mary's  aMication, 
52 ;  defeats  Mary  at  the  battle  of  Langsyde, 
155 :  accuses  Mary  of  the  murder  of  Damley 
at  tne  conference  in  London,  168;  favours 
Norfolk's  project  of  marrying  Mary,  161 ;  is 
assassinated  in  Jan.  1570,  174 

Murray,  William.    See  Mansfield,  earl  «f. 

Musgrave,  sir  Christopher ;  a  leader  of  the  op- 
position party,  1693 ;  bribes  received  by,  v- 
162 

Mutiny  bill,  an  important  part  of  the  govern**, 
ment :  first  passed  1689,  v.  75,  76 

Mutiny  at  Ipswich,  1689,  v.,  75 ;  at  Spithead, 
1797,  vu.  338-340 ;  at  the  Nore,  340,  341 ;  nt 
Vellore,  1806, 462 ;  and  rft  Madras,  1809,  viii. 
213  214 

MuttA,  battle  of,  1803,  vii.  456 

Mylne,  Richard,  architect  of  Blackfriars  bridg:e, 
vii.  82 

Nadik,  unable  to  apprehend  the  leaders  of  tho 
reform  meeting  at  Manchester,  1819,  viii.  lOtJ 

Nagpore,  rajah  of,  joins  the  Mahratta  confede- 
racy against  the  British,  viiL  216 ;  defeated 
by  the  British,  217 

Nairn,  William,  lord,  impeached  of  high  trea- 
son, tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  1716,  vi. 
19 ;  reprieved,  20  •  released  from  prison  by  an 
act  of  grace  passed,  1717,  30 

Namur,  siege  and  capture  of^  by  the  French, 
June  30,  1692,  v.  150-151 ;  besieged  by  the 
allies,  1695,  178-180;  and  taken  Aug.  26,  180 

Nankin,  treaty  of,  Aug.  29,  1842,  viii.  388,  449 

Nantes,  revocation  of  the  edict  of,  i v.  402 ;  effect 
of,  in  France,  as  described  by  Burnet,  403 

Napier,  sir  C.  James,  maior,  taken  prisoner  at 
Uorunna,  1809,  vii.  506 ;  a  benefactor  of  his 
race,  viii.  507 ;  his  march  on,  and  destruction 
of,  Eraaun-Ghur,  608,  609 ;  gains  the  Iwittle 
of  Meanee,  609,  510 ;  Hyderabad  surrenders 
to  him ;  he  defeats  and  quells  Shore  Maho- 
med, and  becomes  the  governor  of  Scinde, 
610 

Napier,  sir  C.  John,  his  services  under  adminil 
Stopford  in  the  campaign  in  Egypt  andSyrLu 
1840,  vui.  434,  435 

Napoleon,  comparison  of  his  intended  invasion 
of  Britain,  with  that  of  Caligijla,  i.  17 

Napoleon  III.  of  France,  eon  of  Louis  Bona- 
parte, kin^  of  Holland ;  Louis  Philippe's  fear 
of  him,  viii.  374,  375 ;  his  futile  revolution- 
ary attempt  at  Strasbourg,  1836,  376;  sent 
to  America  by  Louis  Philippe ;  escapes  to 
Switzerland ;  Louis  compelling  his  extradi- 
tion from  thence,  he  withdraws  to  England, 
376 ;  crosses  the  Channel  to  Boulogne,  431 ; 
fails  to  produce  an  insurrection,  431,  432; 
surrenders ;  is  imprisoned,  432 ;  tried,  432, 
433;  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in 
Ham  fortress ;  but  escapes,  433  ;  elected  Pre 
sident  of  the  French  Republic,  1848,  §61 

Naseby,  battle  of,  14  June,  1645,  iv.  44 

Nash,  Beau,  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Batl., 
his  rule,  vii.  100,  101 ;  suppresses  duelling  at 
Bath,  104 

Nash,  John,  his  architectural  works,  Regent 
Street,  Park,  and  Canal,  viii.  145,  146 

Nasmyth,  his  landscape  painting,  viii.  164jjrtjr\ 

National  Debt,  commencement  of  the,  10¥3.  r. 
156;  its  growth,  166,  167,  tL  39.40;  red  no- 
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tion  of  the  interest  on  the,  184 ;  incretie  of 
the,  1760-1763. 257 ;  table  showing  its  growth, 
1«91-1792,  470,  472,  viii.  384;  fears  of  ruin 
ftom  its  increase,  vii.  2;  growth  of,  1793- 
1816,  682,  viu.  384,  1816-1837,  viii.  384 

Navarino,  news  of  the  battle  of,  received  in 
London,  viiL  226 :  it  occurred,  Oct.  20,  1827, 
226,  227 

Navigation  act  obstructs  the  Scottish  trade,  r. 
216 ;  suspension  of  the  na^agation  laws,  viii. 
661 

Navy,  diflSculty  of  manning  the,  tI.  374,  376 ; 
corruption  prevalent  in  the,  vii.  112;  the 
British  and  French  navies,  1793,  263,  264: 
state  of  the,  1793,  304,  305 ;  discontents  and 
mutinies  in  the,  1797,  338-341 ;  number  of 
men  voted  for  the,  1802,  417;  the  British 
nary  of  1812,  viii.  9;  its  glory  departed,  9, 
10 ;  restored  again  by  the  Shannon  and  Chesa- 
peake conflict,  11 

Keeker,  James,  controller-general  of  finance,  viL 
167;  dismissed  the  post,  May,  1781,  ib.;  re- 
called to  it  again,  1789, 164 ;  again  dismissed, 
July^  1789,  170 

Neerwinden.    See  Landcn. 

Neerwinden,  battle  of,  Mar.  18,  1793,  vii.  271 

Nelson,  Horatio,  post-captain,  1793 ;  present  at 
the  surrender  of  Tuulun  to  lord  Hood,  vii. 
287 ;  his  daring  achievement  of  tiie  caoture 
of  Bastia,  Condca,  1794,  315;  commodore; 
joins  admiral  Jervis's  fleet ;  disobeys  his  su- 
perior officer ;  engai^ca,  with  the  assistance  of 
Trou bridge  and  ColUngwood,  several  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  at  the  oattle  of  St.  Vincent, 
Feb.  14, 1797,  336;  his  desperate  condition; 

entry  shown  in  boarding  and  taking  the 
Nicolas  and  San  Josef;  his  name  not 
noticed  in  Jervis's  despatches,  337 ;  made  fc 
knight  of  the  bath,  338 ;  watches  the  move* 
ments  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  351 ;  appointed  to 
command  a  Mcditominean  fleet,  1798,  352; 
he  misses  the  French  fleet,  sails  to  Alexandria, 
and  returns  to  Sicily,  353 ;  refused  supplies 
by  the  Neapolitins ;  obtains  them  through 
his  interview  with  lady  iluniilton ;  again  sets 
out  for  Alexandria,  355 ;  position  of  the  French 
fleet,  Aug.  1 ;  Nelson's  mancouvres,  355,  356 ; 
the  conflict;  Nelson  wounded;  his  heroism, 
366 ;  the  French  flag  ship,  L' Orient,  on  fire ; 
the  awful  silence  succeeoing  the  explosion; 
returns  to  Naples ;  his  injunctions  for  fight- 
ing, 367 ;  vice-adniinil  unJer  sir  Hyde  Pancer, 
ISiOl,  402;  ojpposes  his  admiral's  arguments 
for  delay ;  hin  approach  to  Copenhagen,  402, 
403 ;  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  April  2,  403, 
404;  disregards  Parker's  signals  to  stop  fight- 
ing, t^. ;  concludes  an  armistice,  404,  405 ; 
fads  in  cutting  the  armed  flotilla  out  of  Bou- 
logne harbour,  408 ;  appointed  to  command 
the  Mediteminean  fleet ;  his  letter  to  the  lord 
mayor,  441 ;  his  chase  after  the  combined 
fleet,  441,  442 ;  worn  out  with  anxiety  he  re- 
turns home,  442 ;  oH'ers  Ids  sen'ices  against 
Yilleneuve ;  prepairations,  445 ;  enthusiastic 
reception  at  rortAuioulh,  445,  446;  his  last 
farewell  to  Enj^land ;  sets  down  before  Cadiz ; 
his  system  of  oreiikini?  the  line;  the  eneniv 
in  sight,  446;  his  propurutions  for  battle,  446, 
447;  his  victory,  Oct.  21,  1805;  his  dtath, 
447,  448 ;  the  nation's  grief;  the  funeral,  448, 
449 
Nepaul,  war  with,  1813-1816;  its  results,  viii. 
216 

VOL.  vm.— 269. 


Noa  attempts  of,  to  reconcile  the  revolted 
trioes  after  the  defeat  of  Boadicea,  L  26 

Nevill's  Cross,  battle  of,  won  by  queen  Philippa, 
in  1346,  and  David  Bruoe  taken  prisoner,  i. 
464,466 

Newbum,  battle  of,  on  Aug.  27. 1640,  iv.  437 

Newbury,  battle  of,  on  Sept.  19.  1643,  iv.  24; 
second  battle  of,  on  Oct  27.  1644,  37 

New  England,  foundation  of  the  oolony  of,  in 
1620,  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  iii.  345,  346 

Newcastle,  duke  of,  entertains  William  III.  at 
Welbeck,  1696,  v.  181 ;  made  lord  privy  seal, 
1706,  306 ;  captain  Jenkins  reports  to  him  his 
ill-treatment  by  the  Spaniards,  but  receives  no 
redress,  vi.  93 :  his  jealousy  of  Walpole,  97 ; 
helps  his  brotner.  Mr.  Pemam,  in  the  sdmi- 
nistration ;  his  talent  for  electioneering  busi- 
ness. 178 ;  becomes  jealous  of  the  duke  of 
Bedrord,  189;  gets  nim  turned  out  of  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  190 ;  becomes  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  at  his  brother's  death, 
1764;  his  claims  to  the  post,  197;  character 
of;  offers  Fox  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state, 
who  refuses  them,  198,  199;  Pitt's  and  Fox's 
opposition;  the  latter  obtains  a  seat  in  the 
Cfaoinet,  200 ;  becomes  terrified  at  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  subsidies ;  applies  to  Pitt  for  nelp, 
who  refuses  it,  208 ;  opposing  the  ministry  in 
a  speech  in  parliament ;  Pitt  is  dismissed  his 
office  of  paymaster,  209 ;  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  ministry,  id. ;  Fox  resigns  his  seals, 
and  Newcastle,  having  no  support,  217 ;  also 
resi^^  218 ;  George  again  oners  him  the  ad- 
ministration of  aflkirs;  refuses  to  act  with 
Pitt,  221 ;  but  ultimately  consents ;  first  lord 
of  Uie  treasury,  222 ;  supports  Bute,  251 ; 
retires  from  the  treasury,  june,  1762,  255; 
becomes  privy  seal,  176)5,  278 ;  secretary  of 
state,  1746-1754;  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
1754-1766,  320;  1757-1762,  321 

Newcastle,  duke  of,  his  interference  with  the 
Newark  election  complained  of,  viii.  242; 
proceedings  against,  242,  243 ;  his  remarks  on 
the  Reform  bill,  300 

Newfoundland  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  1713,  v. 

397 

Newmarket,  races  held  at,  temp.  William  m., 
V.  33 

New  Orleans,  attack  on,  by  the  British,  1814, 
1816,  viu.  17-19 

Newspapers ;  first  beginning  of  the  newspaper 
press,  V.  60,  61 ;  the  newspapers,  1709, 1742, 
402-405;  eagerness  for,  1745,  vi  142,  143; 
provincial  papers  badly  conducted  about  1767, 
230;  the  newspaperL  1737-1783,  viL  84; 
number  of  American,  1776,  and  1810,  viii.  6 ; 
of  London  in  Crabbe's  time ;  TAs  Times  first 
assumed  the  name,  1788,  116 ;  The  Times  of 
Nov.  28,  1818,  the  first  sheet  of  paper  printed 
by  steam,  132 ;  increased  circulation  of.  due 
to  the  steam-printing  machine,  ib.  ^  violence 
and  ribaldiv  of,  during  queen  Caroline's  trial 
in  1820,  169 ;  the  newspapers  of  India ;  their 
regulation  by  government,  222 :  case  of  Mr. 
Buckingham,  proprietor  of  The  Calcutta  Jour- 
naif  222,  223 ;  royal  ordinance  against  the 
liberty  of  the  French  press,  1830,  250,  251 ; 
the  protest  of  the  newspaper  conductors,  251 : 
f.tamp  on,  reduced,  1836,  372,  390;  altered 
character  of,  1842,  484,  485 

Newton,  sir  Isaac,  as  master  of  the  mint  ho 
succeeds  in  establishing  an  adequate  supply 
of  circulating  medium,  v.  184 ;  statue  oi,  by 
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Boubiliae,  461 ;  deoUret  Wood's  Iriih  coinage 
MtiBiactory,  ri.  60 

Newtnn-Butler,  battle  of,  1689.  t.  86 

New  York  eraeaated  by  the  AmcricanB,  Sept. 
16, 1776,  vi.  370 

Key,  Michael,  marshal,  senres  in  Jonrdan's 
army,  yii.  312 ;  defeats  the  Austrians  at  £1- 
chingen  and  Guntzburff,  1806,  444 ;  defeated 
at  Dennewita,  1813,  663,  664;  deaerU  Louis 
XVIII.  for  Napoleon,  1816,  viiL  27 ;  executed 
on  the  return  of  Louis  to  power,  47 

NichoUs,  sir  George;  his  letters  on  the  Poor 
Laws ;  his  poor  law  reforms  at  Southwell,  yiii. 
338;  appointed  a  poor  law  commissioner,  1834, 
342 ;  and  to  initiate  tiie  working  of  the  poor 
law  in  Irelnnd,  411 

Nile,  batUe  of  the,  Aug.  1, 1798,  vU.  355-367 

Nimeguen,  peace  of,  Aug.  11,  1678,  v.  388 ;  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  1794,  vii.  313 

Nipchoo,  treaty  of,  ratified  June  14,  1728,  y. 

Nithisdale,  William,  earl  of,  impeached  of  high 
treason,  1716;  tried  and  foimd  guilty,  vi.  19; 
his  wife  yainly  petitions  the  king  to  pardon 
him;  she  effects  his  escape  to  France,  20, 
21 

Nisam.    See  Deccan. 

Nollekens,  Joseph,  his  sculpturing,  yIL  80; 
yiii.  149 

Nonoonformists,  rise  and'growth  of,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  iii.  241,  et 
»e^. ;  notice  of  the  Marprelate  tracts,  243  ; 
objections  of,  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
t^. ;  preaching  in  priyate  houses  prohibited, 
244 ;  statutes  against  Puritans  and  Popish 
recusants  in  1593,  t^.  ;  the  nonconformist 
ministers  preach  resistance^  ib.;  seyerities 
directed  against  the  Brownists  or  Independ- 
ents, 245 ;  opposition  of  the  nonconformists 
to  the  habits  and  amusements  of  society,  ib. ; 
music  and  dancing  held  to  be  corrupting  by, 
250;  ofiensiveness  of  Sabbath  sports  and 
games  to,  251 ;  denunciations  of  gaming  by^, 
256 ;  aversion  of,  to  stage  plajs,  257 ;  peti- 
tion James  I.  for  a  conference  with  the  English 
clergy,  which  is  held  at  Hampton  Court,  314; 
James  insults  and  decides  against  them,  ib. ; 
a  new  code  of  canons,  tending  to  exclude  them 
from  civil  rights,  established  in  Convocation, 
316 ;  settlement  of  New  England  in  1620  by 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  346 ;  increase  in  the 
numbers  of.  from  disgust  at  the  principles  and 
C'Onduct  of  James  and  his  courtiers,  360; 
offence  given  to  by  the  proclamation  in  1618, 
for  the  practice  of  sports  on  Sundays,  370 ; 
consternation  of,  at  the  defeat  of  the  elector 
palatine  and  the  triumph  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, in  Germany,  378;  offence  given  to  by 
Laua's  introduction,  in  1628,  of  new  cere- 
monies into  the  church  service,  403;  the 
religious  opinions  of,  identified  with  tlie 
assertion  of  civil  rights,404 ;  excessive  punish- 
ment of  the  Puritan  Prynne,  for  writing 
against  stage-plays,  411  ;  and  of  Dr.  A. 
I^ighton  for  writing  agamst  prelacy,  413; 
aversion  of  the  Puritans  to  all  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions, 414;  conviction  and  excessive 
punishments  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bast- 
wick,  in  1637j  for  their  anti-prelatical  writ- 
ings, 423 ;  tnumph  of  the  principles  rf,  on 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640, 
447 ;  great  influence  of  the  Puritans  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  485*  tha 


ahuttiog-up  of  the  playhmiaet  end  diaC4rang»- 
ment  of  popular  amusements  a  oonaequeiieeof^ 
487 ;  Baxter's  statement  of  the  oppreaaioiis  of 
the,  Dythero7ilista,iT.  11;  increased  Mttemeea 
of  feeling  between  uem  and  the  Cayalien,  19 ; 
the  Presbyterian  Covenant  adopted  by  the 
ijmod  at  Westminstar,  and  by  perliament,  28 ; 
growing  dissensions  between  Presbjteriana 
and  Independents,  29 ;  stragglea  between,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  62 ;  power  of  the 
Independents  in  the  army,  68 ;  opinions  of  the 
Indejiendenta,  69 ;  the  position  of  the  Pne* 
bvterians  and  Independents  eompared  with 
the  Gironde  and  Mountain  parties  ef  the 
French  revolution,  69 ;  negotiationa  ef  the 
Independenta  with  the  king,  76 ;  the  king'a 
deceptive  conduct  towards  them,  76;  Crom- 
well triea  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Presb3rterians  and  Independents.  ^ ;  de- 
pression of,  after  the  Restoration,  249,  §t  atg, ; 
insurrection  of  the  Anabaptiste  in  London  in 
April  1661, 251 ;  ineffective  conference  at  the 
Savoy  between  the  bishops  and  the  Puritan 
divines,  252 ;  the  Corporation  Act  and  Act  of 
Uniformity  passed  against,  255,  266;  Gon- 
renticle  Act  passed  against  in  1664,  266 ;  Hie 
Five-Mile  Act  passed  against,  276 ;  the  penal- 
ties of,  not  enforced  against  for  a  ahcvt  time 
after  the  Fire  of  London,  307 ;  pronoaitiona 
mode  by,  for  a  union  of  Protertant^  306 ;  re- 
jected by  the  parliament,  ib, ;  declaration  of 
indulgence  by  Charles  II.  in  1672,  319 ;  re- 
lease of  John  Bunyan  fVom  prison,  ib. ;  tiie 
Indulgence  unpopular  among^  320 :  in  1666 
the  House  of  Commons  prays  James  ll.  to  put 
in  execution  the  laws  against  aU  dissentera 
ftrom  the  Church  of  England,  387 :  the  prin- 
ciple of  resistance  not  extinguisned  in,  aa 
shown  by  their  joining  Monmouth  at  Taun- 
ton, 392 :  they  generally  consider  the  decla- 
ration of  James  II.  in  1687,  for  libnty  of 
conscience,  as  a  snore,  419 

Nonjurors,  origin  of  the,  y.  70;  bUl  against, 
passed,  73 ;  libellous  pamphleta  issued  oy,  in 
1692,  155 

Nore,  mutiny  at  the,  1797,  yii.  340,  341 

Norfolk,  soil  of,  vii.  6 ;  agricultural  improye- 
ments  in,  promoted  by  Coke,  6.  6 ;  a  seat 
of  the  husbandry  implement  trade,  8  ;  num- 
ber of  persons  to  every  100  acres  in,  in  1841, 
24 

Norman  clergy,  character  of,  at  the  time  of 
William  I.,  i.  196,  197  ;  nobles,  various  cha- 
racters of,  and  beneficial  exertions  of  some, 
197 ;  barons,  description  of  their  modes  of 
life  in  their  castles  in  the  time  of  Stephen, 
251 

Normanbj,  marquis  of.    See  Buckingham. 

Norris,  sir  William,  sent  to  desire  of  Aumng- 
zebe  his  favour  for  the  new  Eiist  India  Com- 
pany, 1698,  v.  203 ;  mission  failed ;  dies  on 
nis  way  home,  204 

North,  Dudley,  nominated  sheriff  by  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  in  1082,  in  order  that  he 
might  return  partissn  jurymen,  iv.  365 ;  is  re- 
jected by  the  Common  Hall,  but  ultimately 
sworn  in,  36o 

North,  Frederick,  lord,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, 1767-1782,  vl.  288,  290,  321,  469  • 
moves  tho  repeal  of  the  American  duty  on  all 
articles  but  tea,  311 ;  his  proposition  carried, 
312 ;  nearly  demolished  oyr  the  mob,  1771, 
318 ;  his  apology  for  retain.' ng  office,  3 IS, 


nti  liri  lord  of  th*  Munrr,  17TO-17S1, 
SI,  tea;  bniiEt  in  Um  B-Mm  port  bill, 
177i.  S3»i  uul  the  Uunohiuetti  iaj  go- 
vcnuneat  regubtJim  bill,  tt. :  hia  oondluitory 
nnrare,  8*6:  hii  Prahibitarx  bill,  362; 
enltiat  the  £ipU;  of  publia  ipirit,  1778; 
iDtroducMtwo  biUs,  one  on  Amni^wt  tai*- 
tion,  tlw  other  appoindng  commiHioDer*  U 
treat  with  America,  336;  fear  and  aitonieh- 
mrat  of  the  Hduie  at  his  eubmiiuam  and 
oonceiiiona,  3S7;  wiihea  to  reaign  hia  pre- 
mienhip  on  hearing  of  the  peace  between 
fmtat  and  America,  ii. ;  his  apeeoh  on  the 
■ddroM  to  the  kine,  397  i  hie  amendment  on 
Burke'f  Ecooomical   Reform  biU,   t(H ;    hia 

ComwaUia'a  inrmider,  1781,  430;  ennounuia 
the  rednutinn  of  bis  premienhip,  Har.  20, 
1782 ;  UM  Bcene  in  parliament  on  thia  occa' 
'  1,  U5 1  eonsentg  to  the  pcopoaed  tree  tnde 
'    '    ■     d,*i3;       ' 


M  lowarda  Ireland,  it 


i  ooaleacai  with 


laatad.  10  J<i\y,  1160,  li.  H3 

Sorthamplonahira,  the  county  of,  Tii.  10;    low 

■tate  of  fuming,  ii. ;  Lameit  and  iabouren, 

Narthmen,  or  Danes,  raragea  of,  i.  7S 

NorlhumberUnd,  lie  wretched  biced  of  aheep, 
and  large  diatricla  of  waate  land,  1760-17^ 
vii.  30;  unsettled  state  of  iU  inhabitants 
long  after  the  Union  ;  agriculture  atimulated 
by  the  Culleya  and  otheia,  31 

Northumberhuid,  Dudley,  duke  of.  Gee  War- 
wkk,  ear!  of 

North- West  Compan}'  far  trading  in  fuia; 
ultimately  united  witli  the   Hudaon' 


..t^l 


Nor 


Companv,  v.  39 
>rwu!h  Cathedral, 


foundation  of,  in  10&4,  i 


Nottingham,  earl  of.    See  'Winehelsea. 

Noltinghamahire,  the  onlt  of  Sherwood  foreat 
■UcCMdcd  by  turnip  and  wheat  Geldi^  viL  16 ; 
"the can"  reclaimed,  ii. 

Sovels,  eareleaa  and  inaccuntfi  etyle  of,  viii. 
iffi);  prevalence  or;  Incge  numbers  published 
in  a  aerial  form,  176-477  ;  changed  mannerin 
■onducting  prose  fictions  oa  shown  in  the 
works  of  tJU  novel  writera,  477-479 

Kugent,  lord,  movesfor  a  liatof  penonsholdiDE 
crown  placea  and  pensions,  vi.  404  ;  his  Irish 
free  trade  moliona,  443 

Nuncomnr.  on  intriguing  Hindoo,  oieeoteA  by 
the  British  for  fotgeiy,  vii.  126, 127 


Gates,  Titna,  first  reTeladon  of  the  Popish  Plot 


■Eg,  Titna, 

r,  in  167B, 
until,  333 :  is 
IBDUKU,  333: 
^iMttionfc  and  a 
Lontad  the  kini 


I  brought  before  tl 


■.ui    lucreaaing  Wdnan  of  hia 
and  asaertienof  the  queen  barinjc 

liiuby  tli.J  CoulHiaui,  SJ7 ;  ^li 
I  the  s'uieiuie  of,  in  1679,  ^145 ; 
p^nanla  te  and  to  other  wiuii'aus,  316;  is  a 
yjlntsi  against  lord  Stuffofd,  whaiaeoniutad, 
in  1684,368 'coulradicu  Uo^aleOB  the  trial 
ofBlephen  Collige,  tbo  "  Protestant  Joiow," 
asdhupenaion  is  stopped, 36.1;  isprofMUulad 
for  a  libel  on  the  uuke  <i{  Yoik  in  1683,  and 
100,000'.  damages  iTorded,  37S;  isconvictod 


m  prison,  pardtmed,  and  paniiiined. 


viii.  6^ 

Ocrasional  Conformity,  bill  againBt ;  itaobjeoU; 
discutaion  on;  rcJBCl«d  170i,  V.  262,263;  a 
new  bill  introduced,  1703;  again  rejeotM, 
268;  thrown  out  a  third  time,  1704,289;  ill 
Tei>eHl  doaired  by  Stanhope,  1718,  vi.  35 

Ochtcrloay,  ur  David,  compels  the  Qhorka  oom- 
maader,  Ameer  Singh,  to  capituUti,  1815, 
viii.  215;  engages  to  support  tha  r^ah  of 
Bhurtpore,  221 

O'Coigley,  arreated  and  eieeuCed,  1797,  tbreaa- 
spiring  against  government,  vii.  363 

O'Coiinell,  Dajii^,  returned  H.P.  for  Clare, 
who  as  a  Boman  Catholio  waa  disqualifled 
from  Bitting  there,  182S,  viii.  235;  hii  great 
influence  over  the  Irish  peasantry,  235,  236; 
upon  taking  his  seat,  18'29.  rctuaeate  takethe 
oath  of  supramocy,  claiming  that  set  forth  in 
the  Raliel  act ;  returned  a  aeoond  time  for 
Clare,  and  takes  bis  seat,  241;  moves  an] 
amendment  in  the  king's  speech;  ooaiaenen 
of  hia  language;  Btariley^a  reply  to;  the 
amendment  reiectsd,  319  ;  again  attacked  by 
Ur.  Stanley,  323,  324;  condemns  the  appra- 

C'  tion  of  funds  to  bo  aanclioned  by  tha 
h  church  reform  bill,  326 ;  his  speech  on 
tha  repeal  of  the  Union  question,  1S34,  343 ; 
hia  amendment  on  the  Iriah  tithe  bill,  347; 
his  alleged  compact  with  (he  Melbourne  Whig 
government,  366 ;  hia  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
rcpeiJ  of  the  Union,  602,  d03  ;  arrested  for 
conspiring,  £03 ;  tried,611,  512;  foundguilty 
aiul  punished,  512 ;  appeals  for  a  reveraal  of 
his  sentence,  which  he  obtains;  Irelandcele- 
bratea  hia  tnumph,  620 ;  low  of  his  demogogio 
power,  521;  his  lost  parliamentary  apeecD ; 
died  May  15,  1847,  549 

O'Connor,  Arthur  a  member  of  the  Irish  Direc- 
tory ;  tried  for  high  treason.  May,  1797 ;  ao- 
quitted,  vii.  363 

O'Connor,  Feargiis,  inaista  upon  parUament^a 
testing  the  repeal  queatien,  18M,  viii.  343 ; 
atlempla  to  roofa  me  people  to  rebal,  41S, 
414, 417 ;  head*  the  chartist  nuvaments  of 
1848,659 

Odo,  arobbiabop  of  CaQterburv,  revoltaafsiiut 
Kdwy,  and  leparatca  him  &om  bia  wife,  i. 

Oglethorpe,  general,  premotea  tha  state  of  pri- 
Bona  inquiry,  1729,  1730,  vi.  63,  64;  pursuea 
tho  retreating  army  of  tha  rebeh-,  1745, 167 

O'llora,  general,  command*  tha  Touion  gar- 
rison; wounded :  token  priaonar,  1793,  vii. 
"■'9,  290 

'  '--'  tue  King,  ana  eccnpei,  ^* 
jiracy  Willi  Ihs  Lollard*,  ai__ 

IS  retaken  in  1418,  and  burnt,  ib. 
Oliver,  alderman,  hia  absra  in  th»  arraat  ot  a 

House  of  Common*  oMcer,  1771 ;  inpriMnad 

in  the  Tower,  vi.  317-319 
Oliver  tha  Spy  act*  *•  gorenmant  9J  aoinit 

rerormera,  1817,  viiL  SO-ii 
Omichund,  engage*  in  a  conspiracy  to  depoa* 

Surajah  Dowlah;  Cliva'a  Irauhery  (award*, 

vL  224,  325 ;  cauw  him  lo  die  «J>  idiol. 
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Onslow,  nr  Kichaid ;  chosen  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  1708,  t.  341;  retires 
from  the  speakership ;  1761 ;  pensioned,  vi. 
246 

Onslow,  colonel,  his  proceedings  arainst  printers 
for  publishing  pvliamentary  debates,  1771 » 

Opium  trade,  circumstances  connected  with 
the,  wliich  led  to  the  war  with  China,  viii. 
443-445 

Oporto  taken  possession  of  by  Soult,  Mar.  29, 
1809,  vii.  510 

Oppian,  description  of  the  doge  of  Britain  by, 
1.9 

Orange,  prince  of.    See  William  III. 

Orange,  prince  of,  relieves  Charleroi,  1794,  vii 
311 ;  cn^ged  at  Waterloo,  viii.  29,  31 

Orange,  princess  of,  arrested^  her  cause  espoused 
by  the  king  of  l^russia,  vii.  150,  151 

Oregon  question,  settlement  of  the,  yiii.  542, 
543 

Orford,  earl  of.  See  Walpole,  Robert ;  Bunell, 
Adm.  Edward. 

Orleaneu  duke  of,  regent  of  France ;  refuses  to 
aid  toe  Pretender  against  England,  1715,  vi. 
9 ;  desires  England  to  support  his  claim  to  the 
throne,  27 ;  his  lenity  towards  Alberoni,  35 ; 
informs  the  British  govemment  of  the  pro- 
posed Jacobite  expedition  to  Scotland,  1719, 
36  ;  and  the  Jacobite  plot  of  1722,  48 ;  died, 
1723,54 

Orleans,  duke  of,  banished  Paris  for  taking  part 
in  a  discussion  against  the  court  1788,  vii« 
163  :  assumes  the  name  of  Egalite  :  votes  for 
Louis  XVI.'s  death,  251,  252 ;  his  defence  for 
so  doing,  252 ;  imprisoned  at  Marseilles,  277 ; 
executed,  Nov.  1793,  293 

Orleans,  duke  of.    See  Louis  AYlil.  of  France. 

Ormond,  marquis  of,  assembles  a  force  in  L'eland 
in  favour  of  Charies  II.,  iv.  120;  besieges 
Dublin,  and  is  defeated  by  the  garrison,  121 ; 
visits  London  to  forward  a  plot  a^inst  Crom* 
well,  from  whom  he  receives  a  hint  that  he  is 
known,  and  returns  to  Bruges,  212;  attempt 
of  Blood,  Dec.  7,  1670,  to  seize  and  hang,  313, 
the  king  desires  that  he  should  pardon  Blood, 
315 

Ormond,  duke  of,  makes,  in  conjunction  with 
sir  George  Kooke,  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
to  Cadiz.  V.  261 ;  put  in  command  of  the 
British  forres,  1712;  receives  secret  instruc- 
tions from  the  ministry  not  to  hazard  a  battle, 
while  there  was  a  chance  of  negotiating  peace; 
besieges  Quesnoy ;  it  surrenders,  July  4,  392 ; 
proclaims  an  armistice  with  France;  with- 
draws his  forces  from  the  allied  army,  393 ; 
his  march  from  Ghent  to  Bruges.  396 ;  im- 
peached of  liigh  trea^^on;  flies  to  France;  an 
act  of  attainder  passed  against  him,  1715,  vL 
5;  passes  from  France  into  Spain,  35;  ap- 
pointed to  command  a  propoMd  expedition 
against  Englmd,  36 

Orrel,  captain,  his  interest  at  the  rioti  of  1710^ 
V.  356 

Orrerk',  carl  of,  nrrested,  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
1722,  for  conspiring,  vi.  48 

Orthcz,  battle  of,  Feb.  27,  1M4,  vii.  569 

Osbonie,  lord  S.  G.,  draws  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Dorsetshire  labourers,  viii.  397, 
398 

Odtorius  Scapula,  defeat  of  Caractncus  by,  i.  20; 
triumph  decreed  to,  21 ;  defeat  and  death  of, 
22 


Otaheite  discoTered^  1767 ;  Tisited  by  Captaim 
Cook,  and  BongainvillcL  vii.  261 ;  disputt 
between  France  and  Enguuid  as  to  the  natioiiai 
rights  oyer,  viii.  521,  522 

Otterboume,  or  Chevy  Chase,  battle  of^  on  Aug, 
10,  1388,  u.  24, 25 

Otto,  M.,  negotiates  the  preliminaries  of  peace^ 
1801,  viL  407,  408 ;  remonstrates  against  the 
newspaper  remarks  on  Bonaparte,  416 

Oudenarde.batae  of,  July  11, 1708,  t.  337,  338 

Outram,  Major,  British  resident  at  Hyderabad ; 
attacked  by  the  Beloochees,  viii.  609 

Oxford,  state  of,  in  1289,  i.  404;  parliament! 
held  at.    See  Charles  I.  and  Charles  U. 

Oxford  university,  the  members  o^  preach  pas- 
sive obedience  in  1664,  iv.  376 ;  Walker,  the 
master  of  University  College,  becomes  a 
Boman  Catholic,  408 ;  mass  celebrated  in 
University  College,  410;  John  Massey  in- 
stalled dean  of  Christchurch,  411 ;  the  kinz 
recommends  Antiiony  Farmer,  a  suspected 
papist,  to  be  electea  president  of  Magdalen 
ColleM,  413  :  the  Fellows  elect  Dr.  John 
Hough,  ib, ;  tney  are  cited  before  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners,  and  are  expelled,  414 

Oxford,  his  attempt  npon  the  queeirs  life :  ac- 
quitted on  Uie  ground  of  insanity ;  remarks 
on  this  acquittal,  viii.  428,  429 

Oxford,  Robert  Harley,  earl  of;  a  Tory  leader; 
moves  for  the  disbanding  of  the  troo^  Dec. 
1798,  y.  231:  chosen  sw^er  by  the  fiM  par^ 
liament  of  William  In.,  1701,  244 ;  speaker 
of  Anne's  first  parliament,  1702.  262 ;  he  is 
turned  out  of  the  ministry  by  Marllx>rough 
and  the  Whi^,  1708,  333,  335;  has  private 
audiences   with  the   queen;   commences  a 

2 stem  of  political  intrigue  with  her.  339 ; 
e  impeachment  of  Sacheverel  brings  nim  in 
opposition  with  Godolphin,  349 ;  his  intrigues 
are  successful:  Godolphin  is  aismissed,  and 
himself  is  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
1710,  363 ;  is  seriously  opposed  by  the  Tories; 
stabbed  by  Guiscard,  Mar.  8, 1711,  at  a  privy 
council  sitting.  371 ;  which  leads  to  his  being 
made  earl  of  Oxford,  and  lord  high  treasurer, 
and  to  the  establisoment  of  his  ministerial 
influence,  372,  373  ;  carries  on  a  secret  n^o- 
tiation  with  France  for  peace,  377;  invitea 
Eu^ne  to  dinner,  391 ;  quarrels  with  Boling- 
broke  ;  he  is  dismissed  from  office,  1714,  400 ; 
lord  Conin^by  impeaches  him  of  high  treason, 
1715 ;  he  is  committed  to  the  Tower,  vi.  5 ; 
npon  petitioning  for  release  in  1717  he  is  put 
upon  trial,  and  acquitted,  but  not  includea  in 
the  act  of  grace  passed  soon  after,  30;  his 
national  debt  proposal.  40  ^  ^ 
Oxfordshire,  agncultural  condition  of,  vii.  10 
Oyster  dredging  by  the  ancient  Britons,  i  9 

Paobt,  sir  William,  apnointed  by  HenrT's  will 
one  of  the  16  coniuieuors  toEaward  Yl.,  iii. 
1 ;  warns  Somerset  that  the  people  desire 
liberty,  and  urges  repressive  measures,  20 ; 
reproaches  Somerset  for  his  too  great  lenity, 
30 ;  despotic  principles  of,  31 ;  writes  to  the 
confederated  lords,  that  Somerset  is  secured, 
35;  opposes  a  bill  for  the  punishment  of 
heresy  with  death,  which  is  thrown  out  by 
the  peers,  72 

Paget,  lord.    See  An^lesea. 

Paine,Thomas,  author  of  ♦  The  Bighte  of  Man,* 
his  early  career,yii.  203;  invites  the  Parisians 
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to  etUbliflh  a  republic,  204 ;  foond  guilty  of 
libd  in  publishing?  hit  book,  243 :  a  member 
of  the  National  Conyention  of  Franoe,  tift. : 
Totet  that  Louis  XYL  be  imprisoned  ana 
banished,252 

PainM  and  Penalties  bill  passed  a^nsttwo  Irish 
priests,  1723,  vi.  49 ;  and  against  Atterburj, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  49,  50 ;  against  Queen 
Caroline  introduced,  1820;  examination  into 
the  eridence ;  trial  of  the  queen ;  abandon- 
ment of  the  bill,  viii.  168-172 

Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Society  oL  started 
1805,  viii.  155 

Painting ;  celebrated  painters  in  England  from 
Henry  VIlI.'s  time  to  WUliam  III.  t.  461 ; 
geneiul  decline  of  portrait  painting  ft'om  Lely 
to  Reynolds,  by  ^hom  it  was  restored,  462; 
low  state  of  the  art  of,  temp.  George  II.  vii. 
67 ;  formation  of  the  English  school  of,  ini- 
tiated by  Hogarth :  idea  of  a  royal  academy 
started  by  Thomhill  previous  to  1724 ;  revived 
in  1749;  public  exnibition  of  paintings  in 
1760,  and  1761,  the  first  practical  embodiment 
of  the  idea,  68 ;  exhibition  of  designs  for  sign- 
boards, 69 ;  sign  painters,  69,  70 ;  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  Dec.  10,  1768,  70,  71 ; 
the  British  Institution  established,  viiL  150, 
151 ;  the  National  and  Dulwich  galleries,  151; 
rise  of  water  colour  painting;  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours  formed  1805, 
155 

Pakenham,  sir  Edward,  comronnds  the  British 
army  in  America,  1814,  viii.  17 ;  his  appear- 
ance raises  the  confidcnco  of  the  array,  18 ; 
his  advance  upon  New  Orleans,  and  struggle 
with  general  Jackson  ;  organises  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy,  Jan.  7»  «^. ;  in  which  he  is 
mortally  wounaed,  19 

Paley,  his  high  intellectual  position  among 
English  churchmen,  viii.  124 

Palliser,  sir  Hugh^  accuses  admiral  Kcppel  of 
misconduct  and  incapacity,  vi.  393 ;  tned  by 
court-martial;  acquitted, '394 

Palm,  German  minister  in  London ;  disavows 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna ; 
ordered  to  leave  England,  vi.  55 

Palm,  J.  P.,  executed  by  the  French  for  publish- 
ing a  certain  book,  Aug.  26,  1806,  vii.  472 

Palmer,  Thomas  Fysshe,  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  advocating  a  reform  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  vii.  299 

Palmerston^  lord,  secretary  at  war,  1809,  vii.  526 ; 
1S20,  viii.  158 ;  in  the  Canning  cabinet,  210 ; 
joins  the  Wellineton  ministry,  1828,  228; 
opposes  lord  Russell's  motion  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Corporation  and  Test  acts,  233 ;  resigns 
office  with  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  other  Can- 
ningites,  234 ;  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  267,  381 ;  advocates  reform,  1831,  275; 
success  of  his  policy  towards  France,  430; 
denies  having  visited  Louis  Napoleon  for  two 
years  previous  to  1840 ;  his  conversation  with 
uuizot  on  the  fleets  of  England  and  France, 
433  ;  absurdly  suspected  of  being  in  the  pay 
of  Russia,  434 ;  advocates  free  trade  in  the 
debate  on  the  sugar  duties.  438 

Pamplona  surrendered  to  the  British,  Oct.  31, 
1813,  vu.  566 

Paoli,  the  Corsican  patriot ;  defends  the  island 
against  the  Frencn,  1768,  vi.  322 ;  becoming 
an  exile,  he  seeks  refuge  in  England,  323 ; 
organises  a  revclt  against  the  French,  1794, 


Paris,  entry  of  the  allies  and  Lcuis  XVm.  intc, 
July,  1815,  viu.  41 

Paris,  neace  of,  signed  Feb.  10, 1763 ;  its  tenns, 
vi.  256,  257,  467;  treaty  of,  May  15,  1796; 
viL  412 ;  peace  of,  July  !20,  1806,  578 ;  peace 
of,  Jan.  6,  1810,  580 ;  treaty  of,  ratified  br 
Napoleon  and  the  allies,  April  11,  1814,  581  ^ 
between  France  and  the  allies,  "May  30,  1815, 
581,  viii.  24;  peace  of,  Nov.  20, 1815,  42.  382 

Parker,  Hyde,  admiral ;  engages  the  Dutcn  off 
the  l)ogger  Bank,  1781,  vi.  421 ;  commands 
the  fleet  against  the  Danes,  1801,  vii.  402; 
allows  Nelson  to  fight  and  win  the  naval 
battle  of  Copenhagen,  402,  403 

Parker,  Richard,  chosen  president  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  mutineers  at  the  Nore,  May, 
1797 ;  trial,  and  early  career ;  executed  at 
Sandwich,  June  30,  vii.  341 

Parkyns,  sir  William,  concerned  in  a  conspiracy 
against  William  III.  1696,  v.  187,  et  seq. ;  u 
executed,  191 

Parliamentary  reform ;  two  attempts  at  reform- 
ing parliament  made,  v.  159;  Chatham  re- 
commends, vi.  304,  305 ;  agitates  the  public 
mind,  1780,  401  ;  Pitt's  scheme  of,  proposed, 
441,  and  rejected,  442;  his  second  biU  for. 
produced,  vii.  136 ;  rejection  of  his  third  bill 
for,  146;  in  Ireland,  361,  362  ;  taken  up  by 
ignorant  and  imeducated  persons,  viii.  72, 73 ; 
Cobbett  advocates  it,  73 ;  the  Hampden  club 
reformers,  74,  75  ;  Burdett  twice  revives  the 
question  of,  97,  102 ;  lord  Russell  becomes  a 
reformer  and  obtains  the  disfranchisement 
of  Graropound,  102 ;  cases  of  borough  cor- 
ruption, 233,  234  ;  preparation  of  the  Reform 
bill,  270;  lord  John  iiussell  introduces  the 
bill  before  a  full  house,  271  ;  purport  of  the 
bill,  271,  272 ;  its  reception  by  the  opposition, 
272;  sir  R.  Inglis's  reply,  272,  273;  debate 
on  the  bill,  274-276;  Macaulay's  speech,  274, 
275 ;  speeches  of  Palmerston  and  Feel,  275 ; 
defeat  of  the  ministers  in  committee,  276 ; 
introduction  of  separate  reform  bills  for 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  278 ;  Macau- 
lay's  speech  on  the  English  rerorm  bill,  278. 
279 ;  tne  bill  is  read  a  second  time  and  passea 
into  committee ;  Mr.  Croker's  steady  opposi- 
tion to  it,  279 ;  his  fears  as  to  the  results  of 
its  passing,  279,  280 ;  the  bill  passes  from  the 
Commons  to  the  Lords,  280 ;  the  five  nights' 
debate :  speeches  of  earl  Grey,  281, 283 ;  of  ths 
duke  of  Wellington,  281,  282 ;  of  lords  Dudley, 
282 ;  Eldon,  282,  283  ;  and  Brougham,  283 ; 
the  bill  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  283,  2S4 ; 
resolutions  of  the  Commons,  284;  the  king's 
speech  again  recommends  reform;  new  bi],i 
introduced  by  lord  John  Russell ;  alterations 
contained  in  it;  secsnd  reading  of  bill  in 
Commons ;  passed  by  them ;  intn)duced  into 
the  Lords,  294  ;  scene  at  the  second  readings; 
defeat  of  the  ministers  in  committee,  295j 
the  king  refuses  to  create  peers  to  insure  the 
passing  of  the  bill ;  the  ministers  resign ;  the 
Commons  implore  the  king  to  call  another 
reform  ministry,  296 ;  the  king  consents  to  the 
creation  of  peers;  abatement  of  the  opposition 
of  the  anti-reform  peers,  299,  300 ;  passing  of 
the  Reform  bills  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
June  and  July,  1832,  300;  changes  effected 
by  the  working  of  the  reform  acts,  301-310 ; 
fears  of  anti-reformers,  310,  311 

Partition  Treaty,  negotiations  between  England 
and  France  for  a,  v.  226;  the  partition  scneme 
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originated  with  Fnuaee,  ib. ;  the  negotiationB 
are  carried  on,  227 ;  correspondence  and  pro- 
•eedinfs  of  William  in  conneotion  with  the 
flnt,  ^;  it  is  signed  Oct  U,  1698,  by 
Portland  and  sir  J.  Williamson,  229,  388; 
stipulations  of  the  fiist  ib, ;  the  second  signed 
inirOO,  230,  388 
Paston  Letters,  curious  illustrations  of  the 
manners  of  the  time,  afforded  bj,  iL  102, 105, 
106, 107,  109,  110,  111,  112,  119,  120,  121, 
123,  125,  126,  127,  128,  157,  170 ;  instance 
j&xmi^  of  the  endearour  to  influence  a  county 
election,  139 
Pastons,  defence  of  Caister  Castle  by,  against 

the  duke  of  Norfolk,  ii.  107 
Paterson,  William,  proposes  the  scheme  of  a 
great  national  bank,  1691,  which  is  carried 
out  by  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
Sogland,  in  1694,  t.  171 ;  obtains  a  300,000/. 
suMcripuon  for  forming  a  company  for  trading 
to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  215,  216 ;  saib  with 
the  colony  for  Darien,  July  26, 1698 ;  quarrcla 
with  the  ship's  officers  and  the  oouncil,  218 ; 
he  is  attacked  by  ferer,  June,  1699, 221 
|*aul,  Lewis,  his  cotton  machine,  vii.  44,  45 
Paul  I.  of  Russia,  succeeds  Gatnerine,  favours 
the  French    interests,  yii.  330;   joins  the 
coalition  against  France,  382 ;  won  back  to 
the  French  side,  393 ;  assassinated,  1801, 405 ; 
emperor,  1796-1801,  574 
Paulinus,  conversion  of  Edwin,  king  of  North- 

umbria,  by,  i.  72 
Paull,  James,  brings  charges  against  the  mar- 
quis of  Wellesley,  vii.  453,  454,  461 ;  duel 
witli  Burdett ;  commits  suicide,  1807,  462 
Paulus,  the  notary,  suppresses   the  revolt  of 
Magnentius,  L  53 ;  despotism  of,  in  Britain, 
ib.i    burnt  alive  by   order  of  the  emperor 
Juuan,  ib, 
Pavinff  and  Lighting  Act,  passed,  1762,  viii. 

65.66 
Pearls  found  in  Britain,  i.  9 
Pearson,  captain,  his  naval  engagement  with 

Paul  Jones ;  defeated,  vi.  398 
Peel,  sir  Robert,  first  returned  to  Parliament, 
1809 ;  chosen  chairman  of  the  currenc)^  com- 
mittee: declareahimBelf  open  to  conviction, 
viii.  lOO ;  modifications  of  his  views  regard- 
ing the  currency  ^estion,  100,  101 ;  passing 
of  the  act  called  Teers  act,  101 ;  appointed 
home  secretary,  1822, 178, 195 ;  objects  to  the 
extent  of  Mackintosh's  measures  for  abolish- 
ing capital  punishment,  195 ;  his  high  posi- 
tion as  an  anti-Catholic  partisan,  201 ;  debate 
with  Canning,  the  he«d  of  the  Catholic 
party,  on  the  Catholic  question,  203,  204; 
resigns  his  office  on  Canning  becoming  minis- 
ter, 1827, 204,  205 ;  freedom  from  acrimony  in 
hifl  opposition  to  Canning,  205 ;  his  testimony 
in  favour  of  Canning's  political  integrity, 
207;  his  share  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
premiership,  211;  home  secretary  in  the 
Wellington  administration,  227  ;  consulted 
by  Wellington  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
cabinet.  227^^228 ;  gradual  advocacy  of  liberal 
ivrindples,  228 ;  adoption  of  his  motion  for 
inquiry  into  the  public  income  and  expendi- 
ture, and  the  state  of  the  metropolitan  po- 
lice, 232 ;  proposes  a  compromise  of  the  bill 
for  repealing  the  test  and  corporation  acts, 
233 ;  refuses  to  acquieoce  in  the  government's 
bringing  forward  the  relief  bifi,  236  ^  con- 
maU  ft»  eontinuc  in  office  on  Wellington 


earnestly  soliciting  him  to  do  so,  237 ;  Ta* 
cates  his  seat  for  Oxford,  ib, ;  &ils  to  be  re- 
elected ;  but  obtains  the  seat  for  Westbury, 
238 ;  speech  explanatory  of  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Roman   Catholic^  239;    solemnly 
affirms  that  his  oonduct  with  respect  to  thia 
onettion  was  regulated  by  honest  motives, 
240 ;  compels  Mr.  Brougham  to  apologise  for 
his  strong  language  against  the  WelUnffton    i 
ministry,  246.    246;    his    retirement  m>m 
office,  1830,  264,  265;   his  emotion  at  the    ' 
introduction  of  the  Reform  bill,  March,  1831, 
272 ;  his  reply  to  lord  Palmerston's  speech^ 
275;  refuses  to  advocate  reform  upon  any 
terms,  1832,  298;  his  declaration  as  to  re- 
form, 1833,  320 ;   speech  of,  supporting  go- 
vernment in  the  Irish  Coercion  bUl,  824; 
Cobbetf  s  motion  to  have  him  dismissed  the 
privy  council,  325 ;  his  narrative  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  premiership,  351,  352;  firat 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,   1834,    353;    formation   of  his 
ministry,  853,  354 ;  list  of  his  cabinet ;  his 
Tamworth   manifesto,    354 :   general   prin- 
ciples of  his  government,  355,  356;  minis- 
terial defeats,  355-357 ;  supports  the  amend- 
ment on  the  motion  for  a  London  university 
charter,  357;  speech  of^  on  explaining  the 
cause  of  his  resignation,  357,  358 ;  acts  the 
part  of  moderator  in  the  dispute  between  the 
two  houses,  364 ;  eulogises  William  IV.,  877  ; 
his   solicitude   as  to  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  418;    fails  in  forming  a 
new  ministry  on  account  of  the  Queen's  re- 
fusine  to  dismiss   the   ladies  of    the  bed- 
chamber,   420;    speaks    against  free-trade 
pindples,  438;   moves  that   the   ministry 
nave  not  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  439;  his  speech  on  the  address, 
440 ;   difficulties  of  his  position,  441 ;  pro* 
olaimB  the  necessity  of  tine  war  with  Chinay 
446;   supports  Maoaulay's  amendments   te 
the  copyright  bill,  465 ;  his  reserve  as  to  his 
policy^  and  of  itie  intended  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  corn-law  question,    492,   493; 
lus   opinions   on   this   question,    494,  495; 
introduces  a  bill  for   better  protecting  tbe 
queen's  person,  497;  his  debate   with  lord 
Palmerston  as  to  his  policy  towards  France, 
497;  498;    considers  the   Ashburton  treaty- 
decisive  of  the  boundary  question.  498 ;  re- 
solves to  maintain  the  union  with  Ireland, 
502 ;  his  speech  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  512 ; 
considers  tne  prosperous  state  of  the  country 
a  justification  of  nis  financial  policy  of  1842, 
512,  513;    advocates  protection  to  agricul- 
ture, 513 ;  his  position  reviewed,  512^  514 : 
his  bank  act  passed,  514;  its  advantages  ana 
disadvantages,    514,    515 1    objects   to   lord 
Ashley's  ten-hour  clause  in  sir  J.  Qraham's 
bill  for  regulating  factory  labour,  615,  616  ; 
oonduct  of,  in  the  sugar-duty  debate;  Mr. 
Disraeli's  hostility  towards,    517;   remarks 
of,  on  the  Tahiti  affair,  621 ;  his  financial 
statement  for  1845^  525,  526;  opposition  to 
lus  proposals,  526 ;   again  attacked  by  Mr. 
Disraeli.  527,  528;    introduces  the  govern- 
ment plans  for  a  grant  to  Maynooth  colle^, 
528;   denunciations  poured  upon  him,  528, 
529 ;  his  measure  carried,  529 ;  Tory  bitter- 
ness towards,  530;   apprehends  a  failure  of 
the  potato  crop,  530,  531 ;  proposes  a  modi- 
fication of  the  corn-laws,  531 ;  dissensions  in 
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his  cabinet  ai  to  suspending  the  corn-laws, 
632,  533 ;  he  resigns  his  premiership,  533 ; 
refuses  to  pledge  himself  to  support  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  533,  534 ;  his  part- 
ing interview  with  the  queen,  534 ;  reas- 
sumes  his  office,  534,  536:  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's admiration  of  nis  courage,  535 ; 
ministerial  explanation  of;  determines  to 
hold  his  power  unshacklciL  536 ;  as^ain  at- 
tacked by  Mr.  Disraeli,  530,  537;  l^is  new 
tariff  and  oom-law  bill,  537,  538 ;  debate  on 
his  plans,  538 ;  his  speech  in  support  of  his 
measures,  538.  539 ;  adoption  of  his  bills, 
539,  540 ;  the  bill  for  the  protection  of  life  in 
Ireland,  rejected ;  riolent  attack  on,  by  lord 
Bentinck;  defended  by  Mr.  Cobden,  540, 
541 ;  vindicates  his  own  conduct ;  resigns 
office,  541 ;  opposed  to  limiting  the  hours  of 
factory  labour,  552 
Peerage  bill  introduced ;  rejected,  1719,  vi.  37y 

38 
Pelham.  Henry,  speaks  against  the  motion  for 
repealing  the  Septennial  act,  1734,  vi.  74; 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Aug. 
U43,  HI,  112,  320;  succeeds  Walpole  in 
his  command  of  the  House  of  Conunons, 
112;  turned  out  of  office  for  48  hours;  con- 
ducts the  financial  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, 178;  regarded  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chap^e  as  a  necessity ;  his  desnondency  at 
the  weakness  of  the  nation,  183;  proposes 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  interest, 
184:  death  of,  March  6,  1754,  197 ;  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
Quer,  1743-1754,  320 
Pellegrini,    Antonio,    a   ceiling    painter,    v. 

463 
Peltier,  trial  of,  for  libelling  Bonaparte,  1803, 
vi.  420,  421 ;  Mackintosh's  speech  in  defence 
oi  421,  422 
Pembroke,  William,  earl  of,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  barons  who  obtained  Mas^a  Charta,  i. 
345;  is  appointed  regent  to  Henry  III.  in 
1217,  357 ;  succeeds  in  expelling  the  French 
under  Louis,  358 ;  death  of,  in  1219,  ib. 
Pembroke,  Thomas  Herbert,  earl  of,  represents 
England  at  the  conferences  at  Eyswick,  1697| 
V.  198 
Pendergrass.    See  Portland,  earl  of,  v.  189 
Penn,  Kichard,  governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  en- 
trusted with  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to 
the  kin^,  1775,  vi.  360 ;   examined  in  the 
House  ot  Lords,  361 
Penn,  William,  arrested  on  March  5, 1682,  with 
Mead,  for  attending  a  Quaker's  meeting,  iv. 
31 1 ;  behaviour  of  Jefl&eys,  ib.  ^  is  acquitted, 
312 ;  obtains  a  grant  of  land  in  America  in 
lieu  of  money  owing  to  him  by  the  crown, 
378;    resolves   to   found   a  colony  for   the 
Quakers  Uiere  out  of  the  reach  of  the  penal 
laws,  ib, ;  obtains  a  charter  from  the  King, 
who  names  the  settlement  Pennsylvania,  ib, ; 
with  the   assistance  of    Algernon    Sioney, 
frames  a  constitution  for  it,  ib,;  lands  at 
Newcastle  on  the  Delaware,  Oct.  27,  1682, 
379 ;  founds  Philadelphia^  and  enters  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  tb. ;  influence  of,  in 
procuring  the  release  from  prison  of  1400 
Quakers  on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  384 
Penny  Magazine  started,  1832 :  large  dreula- 
tion  of,  proof  of  the  increased  aesire  for  know- 
ledge, vui.  311,  312 
Penny  Postage.   SeePMt. 


People,  history  of  the,  desirableness  of,  i.  pre- 
face, vii. 

Perceval,  Spencer,  opens  the  case  for  the  crown 
in  the  trial  of  PelUer.  1803.  vii.  421 ;  opposes 
the  bill  for  promoting  tne  enlistment  of 
Roman  Cathoucs.  479 ;  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, 1807,  Til.  480 ;  moves  that  the  duke 
of  York  is  innocent  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  509  ;  premier,  1809 ;  constitution 
of  his  ministrY^2D ;  his  ministry  retained  on 
the  prince  of  Wales  becoming  Regent,  Feb. 

1811,  535;  assassinated  in  the  lobbv  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  BeUingham,  May  11, 

1812,  540-541 

Perron  commands  the  Scindia's  army,  vii.  455 ; 
defeated  by  general  Lake;  puts  himself 
under  British  protection,  456 

Persigny,  M.  de,  aids  l/ouis  Napoleon  in  his 
enterprise  at  Strasbourg,  1837;  effects  hi& 
escape,  viii.  375 

Perth,  duke  of.    See  Drummond,  James. 

Pestilence  in  1479,  notice  of,  ii.  175 

Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Muscovy,  visits  England 
in  1698 ;  EvehTi's  house  is  hired  for  him ;  he 
engages  himself  as  a  ship  carpenter ;  descrip- 
tion of,  vi.  211 ;  career  of,  from  1698  to  1709,^ 
345 ;  when  his  empire  is  invaded  by  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  wnom  he  defeats  at  Pultowa,. 
July  8,  1709,  346 ;  enters  Mecklenberg  and 
threatens  Denmark,  1716,  vi.  28 

Peter  the  Hermit,  first  preaching  of  the  Cru- 
sade by,  i.  226 ;  first  crusade  led  by,  228 ; 
rout  of,  229 

Peterborough.  Charles  Mordaunt,  earl  of,  im- 
peached, 1689,  V.  98 ;  his  early  career,  292 ; 
and  character,  293 ;  he  is  sent  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  Spain,  ib. ;  opposes  the  prince  of 
Darmstadrs  and  the  arcHduke  Charles'  plan 
of  besieging  Barcelona ;  but  finally  agrees  to 
it,  294 ;  quarrels  with  the  prince  of  Darm- 
stadt, ib. :  attacks  Montjuich ;  his  men  are 
repulsed,  ne  rallies  them,  and  finally  reduces 
the  post;  Barcelona  soon  after  surrenders, 
1702,  295;  raises  the  siege  of  San  Mateo; 
pursues  Las  Torres  and  nis  army;  com- 
mences operations  for  the  defence  of  Valencia, 
296 ;  removes  the  besieging  army  under  Arcoa 
out  of  hia  path,  and  ODtains  admission  into 
Valencia  by  a  stratagem,  1706,  297 ;  defeats 
Philip's  trooDS^  ib, ;  relieves  Barcelona,  298 ; 
goes  to  Maond;  his  ^ety  of  temper  as 
shown  by  a  letter,  ib. ;  his  disgust  at  Charles ; 
leaves  lum;  returns  to  Spain,  1707;  re- 
called by  government,  299 ;  his  subsequent 
occupation,  300 ;  receives  the  thanks  of  par- 
liament for  his  services  in  Spain,  368 
Peters,  Hugh,  idea  afforded  by,  of  the  havoc  of 
^e  Civil  War,  iv.  50 ;  execution  of,  as  a 
regicidCj  248 
Petion,  Yilleneuve,  sent  bythe  National  As- 
sembly to  conduct  Louis  XYl.  back  to  France, 

1791,  vii.  202;  chosen  mayor  of  Paris,  205; 
his  conduct  in  the  insurrection  of  June  20, 

1792,  221 :  popularity  of;  222 ;  heads  a  de- 
putation demanding  the  king's  depositiou, 
224 

Petition  of  Right  passed  in  1628,  iU.  398 
Petticoat  costume,  18ih  century,  v.  419 
Petty,  lord  Henry.    See  Lansaown,  lord. 
Phigaleian  marbleflj  viii.  150 
Philadelphia  occupied  by  the  British,  1777y  Ti. 

378 
Philip  of  Spain  contracted  in  marriage  to  queen 
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Mary,  iii.  60;  marriage  of,  to  Kary,  75; 
bribery  of  the  English  parliament  bj,  76; 
leareB  England,  9o;  oontinued  interference 
of,  in  its  affairs,  % ;  return  ofl  to  England, 
100 ;  war  of,  vrith  the  Popte  ana  France,  ib.  ; 
engages  England  to  join  in  the  war  against 
France,  101 ;  quits  England,  ib. ;  his  ambas- 
sador's account  of  Slisaoeth's  character,  105 ; 
proposes  himself  as  a  husband  to  Elizabeth, 
108 ;  efforts  of,  to  suppress  Protestantism  in 
the  Netherlands,  16? ;  cruelties  of  the  duke 
of  Alra  in  carrying  his  desires  into  effect,  ib. ; 
intrigues  of,  against  Elizabeth,  168  ^  schemes 
of,  for  invading  England,  181 ;  his  fleet  in 
Cadiz  destroyed  by  Drake,  215 ;  fresh  prepa- 
rations for  the  invasion,  217  ;  the  Armada 
sets  sail  from  the  Tagus,  May  28, 1588,  225 ; 
ill-success  and  defeat  of  the  Armada,  230,  et 
seq. ;  fresh  preparations  made  by,  238 ; 
Corunna  and  vigo  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
English  fleet,  239;  intrigues  of,  in  Scot- 
land against  England,  264;  endeavours  to 
have  Mizabeth  poisoned,  265 ;  death  of,  in 
1598,  279 
i^hilip  V.  of  Spain  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
1700,  V.  243;  enters  Catalonia,  1706;  bo- 
sieges  Charles  in  Barcelona,  297;  Peter- 
borough compels  him  to  raise  the  siege; 
retires  to  Madrid ;  but  is  driven  hence  by  the 
allies,  298 ;  the  national  enthusiasm  rises  in 
his  favour,  299 ;  the  duke  of  Berwick  com- 
pels the  allies  to  evacuate  ^ladrid,  ib. ;  re- 
seated on  his  throne,  1707,  330;  he  is  op- 
posed by  Charles  and  assisted  by  Staremberg 
and  Stanhope,  1710 ;  is  defeated  at  Almenara 
and  Saragossa,  366 ;  the  duke  of  Yend6me 
t^es  command  of  bis  arraj  and  retrieves  his 
cause,  and  establishes  his  family  on  the 
throne,  367 ;  stipulations  granted  to,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrcefit,  397 ;  the  French  invade 
his  territory;  they  compel  him  to  dismiss 
his  minister,  Albcroni ;  accedes  to  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance,  Jan.  1720,  vL  37 ;  succeeded 
by  Ferdinand  VI.  1746,  465 


Fhilippa,  general,  commands  the  French  at 
the  siege  of  Badajoz,  1812;  his  defence,  vii. 
549 ;  capitulates  to  the  British,  550 

Phillips,  sir  Thomas,  aids  in  quelling  the  Frost 
insurrection  at  Newport,  viii.  422-423 

Philpot,  the  mart  jT  and  persecutor,  iii.  88 

Physicians'  College,  founded  in  1518,  ii.  497 

Piohegru,  Charles,  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
York,  May,  1794,  vii.  311 ;  compels  the 
British  under  Dundas  to  abandon  Holland, 
813-314 ;  suppresses  an  insurrection  in  Paris, 
April  1,  1795;  321 J  banished  France,  1797, 
844;  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Bonaparte,  1804;  he  is  found  strangled  in 
prison,  432 

Picton,  sir  Thomas,  takes  part  in  capturing 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  1812,  viL  o48,  550 ;  his  arri- 
val at  Quatre  Bras  interferes  with  Ney's 
movements,  viii.  29 :  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  June  18,  1815,  35 

Picts  and  Scots,  irruption  of  into  Britain,  i.  54 ; 
opinions  of  Dr.  Lingard  and  Dr.  Lappenberg 
tnat  theywere  the  same  people,  ib.  ;  driven 
back  by  Theodosius,  ib. 

Piedmont,  annexed  to  France,  Sept.  1802,  vii.  417 

Pierson,  major,  defeats  the  French  under 
Bullecourt  on  Jersey  Island,  1781;  killed; 
vi.  419 

F&lgrimages  to  holy  places,  popularity  of,  in  tho 


15th  century,  ii.  126 ;  to  shrines,  preralenoe 
of,  Umj>.  Henry  ML,  245 ;  Erasmus*  account 
of  his  pilgrimages  to  Walsingham  and  Canter- 
bury, U.  246 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  settlement  ofl  in  Maiaachu- 
setts,  in  1620,  ilL  346 

Pilnitz,  declaration  of,  viL  207 ;  412 

Pindarees,  war  with  the,  1817-1818,  viii  216, 
217;  results  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy,  which  had  aided  th« 
Pindarees,  217 

Pinkie,  battle  0^  Oct.  10, 1547,  iii.  7 

Pitt.    See  Chatham. 

Pitt, William,  unsuccessful  candidate  as  M.P.  for 
Cambridge  University ;  returned  for  Appleby. 
1780 ;  first  speech  in  support  of  Burke  s  Ciinl 
list  Bill ;  ^^  ilberforce's  prophecy  of,  vi.  419; 
his  hostile  speech  towards  tne  ministry,  433, 
434;  his  motion  for  the  Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment proposed,  1782,  441;  rejected,  442; 
become  cnanccllor  of  the  exchequer,  450; 
469;  commencement  of  the  party  conflict 
between  Fox  and,  459;  his  argument  in 
favour  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
rii.  58 ;  introduces  his  second  reform  bill ;  i; 
is  rejected ;  as  also  another  bill  for  prevent- 
ing abuses  in  public  offices,  136 ;  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchenuor,  Dec.  19,  1783,  139;  his 
anxiety  ana  disinterestedness,  139,  140;  his 
India  bill  thrown  out ;  his  struggle  against 
a  majority  in  tho  Commons,  141 ;  addresses  to 
the  lung  lor  the  removal  of  the  Pitt  mimstry; 
his  popularity;  and  final  triumph.  142; 
general  character  of;  re-elected  lor  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  143 ;  squibs  against, 
144,  145;  considered  a  safer  mmister  than 
Fox,  145 ;  hia  tinnncial  measures,  ib. :  intro- 
duces his  bill  for  nromoting  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  anu  Ireland ;  withdrawn ;  his 
reform  bill  is  rejected  a  third  time,  146 ;  his 
scheme  of  the  sinking  fund ;  its  futility,  147 ; 
his  speech  in  favour  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  148,  149;  consolidates  the 
taxes ;  Burke's  tribute  of  thanks  to ;  Pitt's 
increase  of  popularity,  150;  endeavours  to 
restrict  the  prince  of  Wales'  power  as  regent, 
153,  154;  the  king's  gratitude  to.  for  his 
conduct  during  his  illness,  154,  155:  his 
popularity  still  further  increased,  155 ;  nopes 
for  an  improved  state  of  France;  visits 
France,  1783,  156,  157;  his  spirited  conduct 
averts  the  war  with  Spain,  188 ;  his  calmness 
and  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  British 
power,  207 ;  keeps  aloof  from  the  declaration 
of  Pilnitz,  207,  208;  displays  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Great  Britain,  211  *  his  eloquent 
speech  in  favour  of  abolishing  tne  slave  trade 
immediately,  212 :  supports  Fox's  libel  bill, 
ib. ;  attempts  made  to  brinz  about  a  coalition 
between  Fox  and  Pitt,  213;  his  opinions  on 
parliamentary  reform,  213,  214 ;  lord  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Porta^  238 ;  his  strong  desire  to 
remain  neutnil  with  France,  238-40;  his 
opinion  of  the  French  proc^nlings  against 
Louis  XVI.,  213;  his  interview  with  lord 
Loughborough ;  is  induced  by  him  to  favour 
a  war  policy,  2iO,  246 ;  his  address  to  the 
king  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  252, 253; 
hid  Indian  declaratory  bill  passed,  1788,  257; 
defends  his  ab:indonment  of  the  cause  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  266 ;  opinions  of,  on  the 
French  war,  2G7.  268 ;  measures  adopted  by, 
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towards  Franco,  208,  269 ;  they  are  opposed 
bv  Burke,  t^.  ^  Fox,  269,  270 ;  Shendan, 
Grey,  and  Erskine,  270 ;  points  out  the  diffi- 
culty of  conducting  a  negotiation  with  the 
French,  276 ;  Fox  fays  the  blame  of  the  war 
miscarriages  in  the  campaign  of  1793  upon, 
283 ;  Canning  becomes  nis  supporter,  ol7 ; 
opposition  of  Wilberforce  to  the  address, 
1794,  318 ;  brings  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  seditious  meetings  bill,  1795,  323; 
tenour  of  the  bill ;  disputes  with  Fox :  the 
bill  is  passed,  324 ;  in  consequence  of  a  neavj 
pressure  on  the  Bank  of  England  he  u 
unable  to  obtain  financial  assistance,  1797, 
333 ;  his  difficulty  got  over,  333,  334 ;  intro- 
duces bills  for  suppressing  mutiny  in  the 
navy,  1797;  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  is 
tibereby  quelled,  341 ;  advocates  peace  with 
France,  342 1  proposes  an  income  tax ;  his 
estimate  of  its  amount,  Dec.  3,  1798,  369 ; 
the  measure  passed,  360;  anxious  to  promote 
the  relief  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  369, 370 ;  his 
resolutions  on  the  Union  agreed  to,  371)  374; 
endeavours  to  persuade  the  king  not  to  openly 
oppose  the  Catholic  emancipation  question, 
398 ;  the  king  refusing  to  do  so,  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
signs, March  14,  1801,  399,  400 ;  the  king's 
insanity  imputed  to  the  hasty  resignation  of, 
400,  401 ;  negotiations  for  his  return  to 
power,  1803;  stipulates  for  more  than  Ad- 
oington  will  grant,  424  ;  his  speech  advocat- 
ing war  with  France,  424, 425 ;  commands  the 
Tolunteers  at  W  aimer,  428,  429 ;  presses  for 
an  administration  on  a  broad  basis ;  obtains 
the  premiership  on  certain  prescribed  condi- 
tions, 431 ;  his  government  opposed  by  the 
Addington,  Grcnville,  and  Fox  parties,  435 ; 
eftects  a  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Addington, 
437;  carries  the  question  of  war  against 
Spain,  438 ;  his  mortification  on  the  charges 
or  corruption  being  brought  against  lord 
Melville  ;  further  increased  on  the  passing  of 
the  vote  of  censure,  439:  effect  of  the  news  of 
Mack's  surrender  at  Ulm  on,  445 ;  bis  feel- 
ings on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  and 
death  of  Nelson,  448  ;  Napoleon's  triumph  at 
Austerlitz  completes  the  ruin  of  his  health, 
450 ;  last  days  of  Pitt ;  story  of  the  desertion  of 
his  death-bed,  451 ;  died  January  23,  1806, 
461-462 ;  public  honours  conferred  on,  463 

Pius  VI.,  feebleness  of  his  government,  vii. 
326;  buys  Napoleon  off  from  invading  his 
territories,  327 

Pius  VII.,  compelled  to  officiate  at  Napoleon's 
coronation,  1804,  vii.  437 ;  imprisoned  at 
Savona,  535  ;  released,  668 

Plague,  the  great,  of  1665,  first  appearance  of, 
iv.  269 ;  the  condition  of  London,  such  as 
to  promote  it,  270 ;  Defoe's  narrative  of  it 
in  London,  271,  ei  teq. ;  superstitious  fears 
of  the  people  respecting  it,  272;  notices  of, 
by  Pepys  and  others,  273, 276 

Pkssey,  battle  of,  June  23,  1757,  vi.  225,  226 

Platiere,  R.  de.    See  Roland. 

Plattsburg,  the  British  foil  to  take,  1814, 
▼iii.  16 

Plautius,  sent  from  Gaul  by  Claudius  to  invade 
Britain,  i.  17,  18 ;  attacks  Togodumnus  and 
Caractacus  with  indifferent  success,  t^. ;  applies 
for  succour  to  Claudius,  ib. ;  triumph  bestowed 
on,  20 

Plentheim.    See  Blenheim. 

Plymouth,  not  a  great  naral  statioa  at  the  end 


of  the  17th  century,  r.  10;  iti  prosperity 
caused  by  the  erection  of  the  breakwater  by 
Telford,  11 

Pocock,  sir  George,  admiral ;  reduces  Havannah 
in  conjunction  with  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  yi. 
256 

Poitiers,  battle  of,  won  by  the  Black  Prince,  19 
Sept.  1356,  i.  475 

Poland,  incorporated  with  Russia,  yiii.  383 

Pole,  cardinal  Reginald,  publishes  a  book  against 
the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.,  iL  422 ;  his 
family  in  England  are  arrested,  in  1539,  and 
his  mother,  the  aged  countess  of  Salisbury, 
executed,  in  1541, 423 ;  he  arrives  in  England, 
in  1554,  as  legate,  iii.  76 ;  the  parliament  sub- 
mits to  the  pope,  and  he  absolves  the  realm, 
77 ;  moderation  of,  during  the  Marian  perse- 
cution, 81 ;  success  of  his  efforts  towards  a 
reconciliation  defeated  by  the  sealotry  of 
pope  Paul  IV.,  96;  is  made  archbi«ihop  of 
Canterbury,  99 ;  his  proceedings  against 
the  bodies  of  dead  heretics,  100 ;  his  death, 
106 

Police,  state  of  London.  I8th  century,  vii.  116, 
117;  inquiry  into  tne  state  of  the,  made 
1816, 1817,  viii.  64,  65;  the  new  Metropolitan 
formed,  1829,  232 

Polignac,  prince  Jules  de,  president  of  the 
French  council,  1829,  viii.  248;  his  minis- 
try sends  out  an  expedition  against  Algiers, 
249 ;  informs  the  king  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  kingdom,  250 ;  refuses  to  recall  the 
royal  ordinances;  the  king  is  compelled  to 
dismiss  the  ministry  of,  254 

Political  Unions,  extensive  formation  of,  1832, 
viii.  294,  295 

Pollock,  gen.,  his  Indiun  campaign,  1842,  viii. 
458-460 

Pondicherry,  siege  of,  raised  by  the  Englisli, 
vi.  202 ;  surrenders  to  the  English,  249 ;  vii. 
129  ;  taken  by  sir  John  Braithwaite,  260 

Poniatowski,  prince,  heads  the  Poles  in  their 
claim  for  independence;  leaves  Poland,  vii. 
814 

Ponsonby,  G.,  proposes  several  reform  measures, 
vii.  364 ;  moves  an  amendment  in  the  addrras 
claiming  independence  for  L^land.  371 ;  his 
sorrow  at  Perceval's  death,  541 ;  a  lord  of  the 
treasury,  viii.  267 

Ponte-corvo,  prince  of.  See  Charles  XIV.  of 
Sweden 

Poor,  condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  i.  91 ;  nro- 
gress  of  legislation  for  the  relief  of,  ilL  267 ; 
statute  passed  for,  39  Eliz.,  the  foundation  of 
the  English  Poor  Law,  268 

Poor  Laws,  administration  of,  1816,  viiL  68,  69 
the  poor  law  amendment  bill  brought  in  by 
lord  Althorp,  April  17,  1834,  336 ;  the  report 
of  the  poor  law  commissioners,  336-341; 
debates  on,  opposition  to,  and  passing  of,  the 
bill,  341,  342 ;  it  receives  the  royal  assent, 
Aug.  14 ;  first  report  of  the  commissioners, 
342;  introduction  of  the  poor  laws  into 
Ireland  proposed,  1837,  376:  working  of 
the  new  poor  law,  397,  398,  413^  414;  in- 
troduction of  the,  into  Ireland  by  Mr.  Nicholla, 
411 

Pope,  Alexander,  essays  by,  in  the  '*  Spectator" 
and  "Guardian,"  v.  413;  sketch  of  his  life, 
415;  and  traits  of  his  chuacter,  416;  his 
"Rape  of  the  Lock,"  421-423:  highly  remu- 
nerated for  his  translations  oi  the  lUad  and 
Od^'ssey,  434;    his  essay  on  cridcisui   and 
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attMk  on  Dennis,  436;  his  satire  upon  anti- 
quariei,437;  UieDimoiad,437,438;  Tii.86; 
remarks  on  the  commentators,  public  sdiools, 
T.  439;  the  univerutiee  and  the  trareller, 
440 ;  entomologists  and  florists,  441 ;  con- 
demns Vonbrugn's  architecture,  456 ;  his  libel 
on  lord  Herrey,  yi.  67 ;  died  1744,  viL  86 

Popham.  ^  Home,  captures  Buenos  Ayrei|  viL 
473, 474 

Popish  Plot  of  1668.  See  Charles  £[.,  and  Gates, 
Titus. 

Population  of  England,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  a  very  mixed  one,  i.  43,  44 :  intro- 
duction of  large  bodies  of  uermans,  Buigun- 
dians,  and  Vandals,  by  the  Soman  emperors, 
43 ;  mixed  character  of,  at  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  57;  oowardioe  and  e^minacy  of, 
M  described  by  Oildas,  not  credible  58 

Popular  amusements  and  games,  ii.  14,  236, 237, 
255-260;  492,494;  iU.  131,  246-255;  iv. 
251 

Popular  sports,  temp,  Richard  I.,  L  328, 329 

Port.    6eo  Wine. 

Porteous,  John,  captain  of  the  Edinburgh  city 
guard;  fires  on  a  mob,  killing  several  per- 
sons; convicted  of  murder;  sentenced  to 
death :  reprieved,  vi.  81 ;  murdered  by  the 
mob,  82 

Porteous  riots  in  Edinburgh^  yi.  79-84 

Porter,  George,  his  share  in  the  assassination 

Slot,  1696,  V.  188,  190;  gives  evidence  against 
'enwick,  196 

Portland,  William  Bentinck,  earl  of;  example 
of  his  integrity,  v.  178 ;  accompanies  William 
to  the  siege  of  Namur,  1695,  179 ;  summons 
Boufflers  to  surrender  the  place,  180 ;  William 
oiders  a  grant  of  an  estate  to  him,  which  is 
recalled,  on  the  Commons  showing  it  to  be 
unconstitutional,  185 ;  is  informed  of  the  as- 
sassination plot  by  Fisher,  Pendergrass,  189 : 
and  De  la  Rue,  190 ;  arranges  with  marshal 
Boufflers  the  prelinunaries  of  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  1697,  198 ;  is  sent  on  a  mission  to 
France  by  William,  1698,  207 ;  description  of 
his  entree  and  private  audience,  20o,  209 ; 
his  reception  by  Louis  and  the  French  court, 
208 ;  correspondence  of,  in  connection  with 
the  first  Partition  Treaty,  227 ;  signed  by  him 
as  commissioner,  Oct  11,  229 ;  jealousy  of, 
towards  Albemarle;  he  retires  from  court 
and  gives  up  all  his  offices ;  but  is  persuaded 
by  William  to  continue  the  negotiations  for 
the  second  Partition  Treaty,  23o;  he  is  im- 
peached by  the  Commons  for  h  s  ooncem  in 
the  Partition  Treaties,  246 ;  attends  William 
on  hii  death  bed,  254 

Portland,  duke  of,  appointed  viceroy  of  Ireland, 

1782,  vi.  446;    first   lord   of  the  treasury, 

1783,  vii.  135,  576 :  supports  the  Alien  bill, 
244 ;  opposes  lord  Loughborough  bein^  chan- 
cellor ;  after  considerable  hesitation  gives  his 
adherence  to  the  war  party,  244,  5&45 ;  ap- 
pointed third  secretary  of  stat  ,  1794^  31o ; 
requested  to  aid  the  bribery  for  accomplishiDg 
the  Irish  Union,  372,373;  nominal  head  of 
the  administration,  1807 ;  resigns  the  pre- 
miership, 1809 ;  died  October  29,  1809,  480 ; 
home   secretary   of  state,    1794-1801,   576, 

577 
Portmore,  lord^  governor  of  Gibraltar ;  hastens 

to  defend  it  in  his  80tb  year,  vi.  66 
Porto  Bello,  taken  by  admiral  Vemon^  wi,  97 f 

96 


Porto  Carero,  cardinal,  his  practisings  <m 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  to  induce  him  to  give 
the  Bpamsh  inheritance  to  France,  v.  242 ; 
his  purpose  accomplished;  chief  of  ihe 
Spanish  ooundl,  243 

Portugal,  prince  regent  of.  See  John  of  Por- 
tugal. 

Post,  insecurity  and  tardiness  of  the,  18th  oen- 
tury,  vii.  92, 93 ;  introduction  of  mail  ooaohes^ 
17o4j  93 ;  rapid  increase  and  celerity  of  com* 
munication  by,  viii.  389,  390;  insufficiency 
of  postal  accommodation,  390 ;  public  opinion 
on  Rowland  Hill's  penny  posta^  pUui,  424. 
425 :  the  system  is  tried,  found  successful,  and 
finally  adopted,  425,  426 ;  variety  of  stamps 
in  use,  426 

Pottinger,  sir  Henry,  the  British  plenipotentiary 
at  Canton ;  his  proceedings  as  such,  viiL  448; 
concludes  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  449 

Pounds,  John,  his  benevolent  career;  died  1839. 
viiL399 

Power  loom,  invented  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  vii.  54 

Pragmatic  Sanction  published  by  Charles  YI.. 
April  17, 1718,  v.  389 

Prague,  peace  of.  Hay  30, 1635,  v.  386 ;  taken 
by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  Nov.  25,  1741,  vi, 
167 ;  besieged  by  Frederick  of  Prussia,  1758, 
unavailingiy,  228,  229 

Pratt,  sir  C.    See  Camden,  Lord. 

Presburg,  peace  of,  signed,  Dec.  26,  1805,  vii. 
446-448 

Presbyterians.    See  Nonconfonnists. 

Press,  the.    See  Newspapers. 

Preston,  lord,  plots  against  William  ;  tried  :  . 
and   convicted,  v.  125;    implicates   several 
eminent  persons  with  being  concerned  in  the 
plot,  126 

Preston,  captain,  tried  for  abetting  the  murder 
of  a  mulatto^  defended  by  John  Adams; 
found  *  not  guilty.'  vi.  313 

Preston-Pans,  battle  of,  Sept.  1745,  vi.  129- 
131 

Prevost,  sir  George,  govemor-in-chief  of  the 
Britiab  North  American  provinces,  viii.  8; 
his  failure  in  an  attack  on  Plattsburg ;  out- 
cry raised  against  him ;  resigns ;  demands  a 
court  martial,  but  dies  before  it  commences, 
viu.  16 

Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph,  accused  of  being  opposed 
to  the  church  of  England,  vii.  195 ;  be^mes 
a  Unitarian  minister  at  Birmingham,  1780, 
ib. ;  his  character,  195,  196 :  his  **  Familiar 
Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  ot  Birmingham," 
published,  1791:  the  riots  of  1791;  the 
rioters  bum  his  onapel,  house,  and  books,  and 
compel  him  to  fiee  the  town,  196 

Printing,  begun  in  England  by  Caxton  about 
1474,  ii.  128 

Printing  and  the  importation  of  books,  en* 
couragement  afibrdod  to  by  Richard  III.  IL 
200,201 

Prior,  Matthew,  accompanies  St  John,  viscount 
Bolingbroke,  on  his  embassy  to  France,  1712, 
v.  396 ;  excluded  from  the  act  of  grace,  1717» 
vi.  30 

Prisons.    See  Gaols. 

Pritchard,  British  consul  at  Tahiti ;  tho  French 
outrage  on  that  island  compels  bim  to  quit  it, 
viu.  521 

Privateering,  prevalence  of,  1781 ;  abolition  oi^ 
recommended,  185^  vi.  420,  42i 

Probusj  emperor,  sends  Burgundiaus  and  Yaxk- 
dais  into  Britain,  i.  43 
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I'jroliibitory  bill  pMsed,  vi.  362 

Prome  occupied  by  the  Britiah,  April  1825,  viiL 

220 
Property  qxuQiileatioii  bill,  pasted  1711,  ▼.  370, 

ProTera  inarches  to  relieye  Mantua ;  surrenders 
himself  and  army  to  Bonaparte,  Jan.  16, 1797, 
Tii.  343 

ProTisions,  prices  of,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  I.,  i.  969 ;  prices  of,  in  149d 
and  1497,  ii.  252 ;  proclamation  by  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset  against  the  unreasonable 
prices  of,  iii.  20 :  scarcity  of,  and  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  of,  in  1573, 1586, 1587,  and  1596, 
276 

Frynne,  William,  excessive  nunishment  of,  in 
1633,  for  publishhig  the  **  Histrio-Mastix,"  iii. 
411 ;  renewed  severe  sentence  on,  in  1637,  for 
anti-prelatical  writing,  423 ;  is  released  \?ith 
Burton  and  Bastwick,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1640,  444 ;  triumphant 
entry  of,  into  London,  ib, ;  prosecution  of 
Land  bV;  in  1645,  iv.  38 

Ptolemy,  list  of  towns  in  Britain  by,  i.  44 

Public  nealth,  state  of  the,  more  especially  that 
of  the  labouring  classes,  viii.  391,  392 ;  causes 
of  the  bad,  392, 393 ;  arrangements  for  better- 
ins  the,  393,  394 ;  general  and  local  boards 
of  nealth  established ;  public  health  act  passed, 
561 

Pulteney,  William,  opposes  Walpole ;  his  name 
■truck  off  the  Privy  Council  ust,  vi.  66 ;  his 
spiteful  quarrel  with  Walpole:  and  duel  with 
lord  Hervey ;  opposes  the  bill  for  proposing 
standing  armies,  67 ;  and  the  resolution  to 
publish  the  parliamentary  debates,  68 ;  shows 
the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  re- 
imposing  the  duty  on  salt,  ib. ;  argues  that  it 
is  a  step  towards  a  general  excise,  69 ;  favoui:s 
the  motion  for  repealing  the  Septennial  act, 
74 :  opposes  the  Gin  act,  1736,  78 ;  created 
eariofBath,  104 

Pnltowa,  invested  by  the  Swedish,  v.  345,  346 ; 
batUe  of,  July  8,  1709,  346 

Pnrchase,  George,  chained  with  high  treason 
for  taking  part  in  a  riot,  1710,  v.  355 ;  tried, 
convicted,  pardoned,  356;  his  slutfe  in  the 
riot,  857,  358 

Puritans.    See  Nonconformists. 

Putnam,  Israel,  a  farmer  and  tavern-keeper; 
heads  his  neighbours  in  the  revolution; 
becomes  a  general,  vi.  354;  commands  the 
Americans  at  the  battle  of  Brooklyn,  1776, 
370 

Pym,  John,  joins  in  the  protestation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1621,  against  the  Idn^s 
interference  with  their  liberty  of  speech,  ui. 
382 :  assists  in  the  debate  on  the  Petition  of 
Bight,  in  1628,  397;  prophetic  threat  of,  to 
Wentworth,  on  his  oecoming  minister  to 
Charles  I.,  409 ;  speech  of,  impeaching  Straf- 
ford, 445;  conducts  the  proceedings  on  the 
trial  of  Strafford.  450 :  moves  in  the  Com- 
mons, that  the  form  oe  changed  to  a  bill  of 
attainder,  451 ;  produces  the  notes  of  the 
Privy  Council  furnished  by  Henry  Vane, 
against  Strafford,  452 ;  his  vehement  reply 
to  Strafford's  defence,  454 ;  attempted  to  be 
■eised  by  the  king,  on  Jan.  3, 1642,  475 ;  ad- 
dresses the  Londoners,  iv.  11 ;  death  of,  Dec. 
8th,  1643,  30 ;  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
%b, 

Pyrenees,  treaty  of  the,  Nov.  7, 1650,  t.  887 ; 


baUles  of  the,  1818 ;  Tii.  522, 523 ;  vinr  from 
the,  at  sunrise,  described,  565 


QuADRUPLB  alliance  signed  Attg.  2,  1718; 
joined  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  Spain,  v. 
389 

Quakers,  interview  between  George  Fox  and 
Cromwell,  iv.  193 ;  case  of  James  Nay  lor,  a 
Quaker,  2i04 ;  George  Fox  lays  before  Crom- 
well the  sufferings  of  the.  214 ;  proclamation 
against  holding  conventicles,  ana  passive  re- 
sistance offered  to,  251 ;  stubborn  resistance 
of,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Conventicle  act  in 
1664,  267  ;  Penn  and  Mead  arrested  and  tried 
for  attending  a  Conventicle,  311 ;  the^  are 
acquitted,  and  Jeffreys  fines  and  imprisons 
the  jury,  who  are  liberated  by  the  judges  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  312 ;  founding  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  Penn  in  1682,  378;  fourteen 
hundred  released  from  prison  on  the  accession 
of  James  II.,  384 ;  exempted  from  the  Tolera- 
tion act  on  certain  terms,  v.  74;  bill  for 
the  relief  of,  passed,  1722,  vi.  47 ;  endea- 
vour to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  slaye  trade, 
vu.  466 

Quarterly  Review  started,  1809,  in  opposition  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review ;  its  editor,  partisans, 
and  criticism,  viii.  127,  128 

Quebec.  See  Wolfe,  vi.  237,  238 ;  capitulates 
to  the  EngUsh,  Sept.  18,  1759,  239;  besieged 
by  the  Americans,  1760,240;  blockaded  by 
them.  1775,  362 

Queensbury,  duke  of,  character  and  amusements 
ofthe,  vii.  102,  103 

Queensbury,  James  Douglas,  duke  of,  high  com- 
miMsioner  to  queen  Anne;  quells  the  riots 
made  in  opposition  to  the  union,  1706,  v.  324; 
he  is  threatened  with  assai^ination,  ib. ; 
induces  Ker  to  try  to  thwart  the  Cameronian 
schemes,  325;  ne  is  advised  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Jacobite  plotters  by  John  Ker, 
334 

Quesnoy,  surrendered  to  Ormond  and  Eugene, 
July  4,  1712,  V.  392 ;  taken  by  the  Austrians, 
1793,  vii.  282 

Quiberon  Bay.    See  Hawke,  vi.  239,  240 

Quiberon,  the  British  expedition  to,  1795,  vii. 
320 


Radstadt,  peace  of,  Mar.  6, 1714,  v.  389 ;  con- 
gress at.  1797-1799,  vii.  381,  382  ;  413 

Raebum,  nis  portrait  painting,  viii.  152 

Raffles,  sir  Stamford,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Java,  viii.  214;  established  a  factory  in 
Singapore,  1819.  218 

Ragged  schools,    see  Education,  viiL  399 

Ragusa,  duke  of.    See  Marmont 

Raikes,  Robert,  ordered  to  attend  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  printing  the  debates, 
1729,  yi.  67 :  Sunday  schools  originated  by, 
1781,  vii.  120 ;  changes  in  Enguah  society 
noticed  by,  viiL  401,  402 

Rajah  of  Nagpoor.    See  BhoonsU. 

Rajah  Sahib,  his  oontests  with  Clive ;  pat  to 
death  by  the  Mahrattas,  vi.  204,  205 

Baleiffh,  sir  Walter,  failure  of  his  first  attempt 
to  found  a  colony  in  North  America,  iii.  220 ; 
commands  the  land  forces  at  Pljrmouth,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Armada,  228 ;  goes  on  board 
the  fleet,  230;  assists  Essex  in  his  attack  on 
Cadiz  in  1506,  265 ;  comiLands  another  evpe* 
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dition  with  Enex,  witb  whom  he  diaagrees, 
266 ;  is  deprived  of  hii  offices  by  James  I., 
810;  indicted  in  1603,  for  projecting  to  dis- 
possess James  in  favour  of  Arabella  Stuart, 
311 ;  brutality  of  Coke,  and  calm  bearing  of 
Baleigh,  during  the  trial.  312;  he  is  con- 
victed, repneved,  and  confined  in  the  Tower, 
313;  nis  employments  during  his  confine- 
ment, 314,  3/3;  opposition  of,  to  the  treaty 
with  Spain  in  1604,  318 ;  is  released  from  the 
Tower  in  1616,  374 ;  undertakes  an  expe- 
dition to  Guiana^  to  discover  a  gold  mine,  t^. ; 
is  attacked,  driven  back,  and  returns  to 
England,  376 ;  arrested  at  Plymouth,  ib, ; 
and  executed  under  his  former  sentence  on 
Oct.  29, 1618,  376 ;  popular  indignatiou  occa- 
sioned by  his  execution,  377 

BamUies,  battle  of,  May  23,  1706,  v.  308,  309 

Banelagh  gardens,  its  company  and  amuse- 
ments, vLi.  96,  97 

Bangoon,  taken  by  the  British,  1823;  defended 
by  sir  A.  Campbell,  viii.  219 

Bawdon,  lord.    Bee  Moira. 

Bebecca  riots.    See  Kiots. 

BebelUon  of  1715,  y±  6-22 

BebelUon  of  1745,  vi.  121-176 

Beciprocity  of  Duties  bill  passed  July  4,  1823, 
vui.  189 

Be-ooinoge  bill  passed,  1695,  v.  184,  185 

Beoognition  act  passed,  1690,  v.  104 

Beform.  Irish  church.  See  Church,  viii.  326, 
327;  343,  344;  357. 

Beform,  law.    See  Brougham,  viii.  231,  232. 

Beform,  parliimientary.  See  Parliamentary 
Beform. 

Beformation,  commencement  of,  in  England,  in 
1531,  ii.  336;  Henry  VIII.  obtains  from  Con- 
vocation a  recognition  of  his  being  supreme 
head  of  the  church  in  England.  **  as  far  as 
the  law  of  Christ  will  allow,"  337 ;  payment 
of  annntes  to  the  see  of  Rome  abolished  in 
1533, 339  ;  statute  forbidding  appeals  to  Bome 
passedj  350 ;  act  of  supremacy  passed,  357 ; 
visitation  of  the  monasteries  in  1535,  and 
statute  for  their  dissolution,  366;  English 
bibles  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  churches  in 
1538,  406 :  act  of  1539  passed  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  abbeys,  408,  417 ;  exposure  of  impos- 
tures connected  with  images  and  relics,  409 ; 
destruction  of  tlie  religious  houses,  413 ;  act 
passed  in  1539  for  enabling  the  king  to  moke 
bishops,  417 ;  projected  applications  of  the 
monastic  revenues,  and  their  non-fulfilment, 
418 ;  the  intolerant  statute  of  the  Six  Articles 
passed,  419 ;  reformers  executed  or  driven  out 
of  the  country  by  this  act,  421 ;  continued 
burnings  for  heresies  in  England,  under  the 
Six  Articles  act,  446,  447 ;  Anne  Askew  and 
others  burnt,  449 ;  beneficial  effect  of  the  act 
of  1548,  allowing  of  the  marriage  of  priests, 
488 ;  various  forms  of  church  service  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  1548.  489;  dissensions  regarding 
the  keeping  of  nolidays,  490;  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  forbidden  "to  the  lower  sort,"  492; 

frogress  of,  under  Edward  VI.,  iii.  8;  the 
'aniphrase  of  the  New  Testament  published 
in  English,  and  the  Book  of  Homilies,  ib. ; 
ecclesiastical  visitation  to  inquire  as  to  the 
existence  of  Roman  Catholic  abuses,  and  the 
leading  of  the  Bible  in  English  in  churches, 
8,  9 ;  act  for  administering  the  Sacrament  in 
both  kinds,  10;   act  for  the  suppression  of 


chauntriea,  ib. ;  jiroclamation  againit  rellgioiia 
processions,  11 ;  the  abolition  of  thmn  not 
popular,  ib. ;  act  for  the  uniformity  of  lervioe, 
l2;  publication  of  the  Book  of  C<mimoi) 
Prayer,  12,  13 ;  persecution  of  Anabaptista 
and  burning  of  Joan  Bocher,  39 ;  Articles  of 
Belief  set  forth  bv  Edward  VI.,  40;  book  of 
Canon  laws  issued  b}[  Cranmer,  ib. ;  Boman 
Catholic  bishops  deprived  of  their  seei,  40, 
41 ;  execution  of  Somerset,  and  account  of 
his  promotion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Befor- 
mation,  44;  sweeping  changes  efilBcted  by 
Mary  on  her  accession,  67,  et  teg. ;  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley  condemned  for  heresy  at 
Oxford,  73 ;  the  statutes  against  heretics  re- 
vived. 77 ;  the  Marian  persecution,  79,  $t  teqr, 
list  or  Protestant  victims,  80 ;  martvrdom  of 
Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  83 ;  of  Bowland 
Taylor,  at  Hadleigh,  85 ;  prevalence  of  in- 
tolerance in  both  Keformers  and  Papists,  88 ; 
Cranmer  burnt,  March  21,  1556,  93;  the 
church  services  ordered  to  be  performed  in 
English  on  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
108 ;  Marv's  statutes  in  favour  of  popery  re- 
pealed, llo ;  dissensions  among  the  Reformers, 
and  progress  of  Protestantism  on  the  con- 
tinent, 116;  persecution  on  the  continent  of 
Protestants  in  the  Netherlands  and  France 
occasions  the  settlement  of  a  great  number  of 
Culvinists  in  England,  167;  a  new  statute 
against  Papists  passed  in  1571, 171 ;  growth 
of  the  Puritanical  party,  172;  plots  of  the 
Jesuits  against  Elizabeth  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, 180 ;  increased  severities  enacted  against 
Papists,  priests  being  ordered  to  quit  the 
country,  181 ;  the  pope  excommunicates  Eng- 
land, and  publishes  a  crusade  against, 
217 

Beformation  in  Scotland,  progress  of,  ii.  436 ; 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  Protestant  martyr 
in  Scotland,  burnt  at  St.  Andrews,  in  1620, 
ib. ;  James  V.  opposes  himself  to  it,  ib. ;  he 
refuses  Henry  VlII.'s  proposal  to  make  him- 
self supreme  head  of  the  church,  ib. ;  Wis- 
hart  burnt,  March  26,  1546,  441 ;  cardinal 
Beaton  assassinated,  May  29,  »&. ;  hostility  of 
the  queen  regent  to  the  Reformers,  iii.  118; 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  remonstrate, 
ib. ;  John  Enox  arrives  from  the  continent, 
preaches  at  Perth,  and  the  Reformers  destroy 
the  monastic  houses,  t^. ;  Elizabeth  lcn<u 
secret  assistance  to  tne  Reformers^  119;  the 
Congregation  has  recourse  to  arms,  tb. ;  Eliza- 
beth assists  them  openly  with  an  army,  and 
they  besiege  and  take  Leith,  120  :  a  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  drawn  up  by  a  parliament  in 
1560, 121 ;  other  acts  passed  establishing  the 
reformed  religion.  122 ;  Knox  preaches  against 
the  abstraction  of  the  church  patrimony,  ib. ; 
Knox's  attacks  upon  Mary,  and  her  avowal  ox 
her  hatred  of  him,  125,' 126;  essential  dif- 
ferences of,  from  that  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  136;  danger  of  the  establishment 
of,  from  the  opposition  of  Mary,  137;  Uie 
pope's  authority  abolished,  and  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  of  1560  sanctioned,  by  the  par- 
liament in  December,  1567, 153 

Regency  bill  passed,  v.  306 ;  differences  between 
George  III.  and  his  ministers  on  the,  1765 ;  a 
regency  bill  passed,  vi.  276 ;  another  passed, 
1788,  lor  appointing  the  prince  of  Wales  re- 
gent, vii.  lo4 

Begister  Book  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
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order  for  the  keepixi^  of,  in  erery  eharch,  by 
ThomM  Cromwell,  ii.  465 

Begiitntion  bill  passed,  1836,  yiii.  371 ,  372 

Begner  Lodbrok^  flrst  invasion  of  England  bj, 
i  70 ;  second  invasion  and  death,  93 

Btmonstrance  of  London,  1770,  vi.  314,  315 ; 
of  the  Massachusetts  state  against  war  with 
Britain,  1812,  viiL  5,  7;  8 

Bennie,  John,  aids  in  draining  the  Lincolnshire 
fens,  vii  16 ;  his  early  career ;  and  engineer- 
ing works  of  Waterloo  bridge,  and  at  the 
Docksj  Tiii.  147,  148 

Bents,  nse  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  iL 
476 

Benunption  bill  passed,  1699,  v.  234,  236 

Berenue,  the  amount  of,  in  1647,  ii.  467; 
sources  of,  468 :  of  the  crown,  as  settled  on 
Charles  II.,  iv.  243 

Berenne  act,  opposition  to  the,  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, 1768,  VI.  307 

Benrolntion  of  1688,  the  oommenoement  of  a  new 
em  of  English  lusfbry,  iv.  448,  et  »eq, 

Berolntion  in  Scotland,  r.  90 

BfliTolntion,  Fiench,  vii.  166-186;  188,  189; 
191-193;  199-210;  214,  216;  217-243;  250- 
268 ;  260 ;  271-296 ;  298 ;  306-811 ;  320-323 ; 
826-334 ;  342-344 ;  846-363 ;  879-386 ;  887- 
389;  392-396;  406;  407-411 

Bevolntion,  French,  of  1830.  SeeChariesX., 
Tiii.  260-266 

Beyolntion,  French,  narratlTe  of  the,  of  1848, 
Tiii.  666-668 ;  660-661 

Bejnolds,  sir  Joshua  aleadingportraltnainter, 
Tii.  67 ;  first  president  of  the  royal  academy; 
knighted,  70 ;  contributes  to  the  royal  acade- 
my's first  exhibition,  71;  critique  on  his 
works;  the  true  founder  of  the  English 
school  of  painting,  73 ;  died  in  1792,  viii. 
161 

Bicci,  Lorenzo,  chief  of  the  Jesuits ;  opposee 
the  suppression  of  the  company,  vi.  32/ 

Bicci,  Seoastian,  a  ceiling  painter,  v.  463 

Bicci,  Marco,  a  ceiling  painter,  v.  463 

Bichard  of  Cirencester,  record  by,  of  "a  pro- 
found p^e,"  from  a.d.  211-286, 1.  31 ;  list 
of  cities  in  Roman  Britain  given  by,  39 

Bichard  I.,  behaviour  ofl  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  1.  304:  crowned  Sept  3,  1189,  305; 
massacre  of  tne  Jews  at  the  coronation  of, 
306 ;  engages  in  the  third  crusade,  307 ;  mis- 
taken sympathy  for  the  character  o^  ib.; 
2uarreb  with  Philip  of  France,  and  marries 
Eerengaiia  of  Navarre^  308 ;  conquers  Cyprus, 
809 ;  besieges  Acre,  tb. ;  which  surrenders, 
810 ;  Philip  returns  to  France  in  anger,  311 ; 
Bichard  orders  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish 
hostages^  because  the  Holy  Cross  had  not 
been  dehvered,  312:  marches  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, t^.;  defeats  Saladin  in  1191,  313;  is 
forced  to  retreat  after  reaching  Jafi*a,  314: 
hears  of  disturbances  in  England  occasioned 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  brother  John,  ib. ; 
Longchamp  his  chancellor  in  England  de- 
posed, 315 ;  Richurd  is  falsely  accused  of  the 
murder  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  316; 
last  Eastern  campaign  of,  317;  approaches 
Jerusalem,  but  again  retreats,  318 ;  attempts 
in  vain  to  retiike  Jatl'a,  agrees  to  a  truce,  and 
sails  from  Acre  on  Oct,  9,  1192,  319;  is  cap- 
tured on  his  return,  and  imprisoned  by  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  *A. ;  is  ransomed,  320; 
lands  at  Sandwich,  March  12,  1194,  322; 
leaves  £ng:land  on  May  9,  lands  at  Harflcur, 


and  pardons  John,  329 ;  drives  Philip  out  of 
Normandy,  330 :  besieges  Chaluz,  is  wounded, 
and  dies  April  6, 1199,  330,  331,  332 

Bichard  II.,  coronation  of,  on  July  16, 1377,  ii- 
3 ;  appointment  by  parliament  of  a  council  of 
regency,  ib. ;  ill-success  of  his  foreign  wars, 
and  increase  of  taxation,  4 ;  insurrection 
against  the  poll-tax,  headed  by  Wat  Tyler, 
in  1381,  6;  the  demands  of  the  insurgents 
{Hinted  bv,  at  Mile  End,  6 ;  Wat  Tyler  killed 
in  Smithneld  during  a  parley  with  the  king, 
who  then  heads  the  insurgents  himself,  and 
at  length  dismisses  them  to  their  homes,  7 ; 
the  grants  revoked,  ib. ;  proposes  to  abolish 
slavery,  but  parliament  refuses,  »&. ;  statute 
against  the  preachers  of  heresies,  9 ;  contest 
with  the  pope  as  to  the  bestowal  of  benefices, 
10 ;  is  supported  in  it  by  the  parliament,  11 ; 
rise  of  the  Lollards,  tb.;  unnecessary  and 
onpressive  interference  oi  the  ^vemment 
of,  in  social  afiairs,  15-18;  marries  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  19;  intrigues  of  his  uncles  and 
ministers,  20;  war  with  Fritnoe  to  supp(nrt 
the  Flemings  in  1383,  and  truce  in  1384,  ib. ; 
becomes  suspicious  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
20,  21 :  invades  and  ravages  Scotland,  21 ; 
rise  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  ib. ;  projected  in- 
vasion by  the  French,  and  destruction  of  the 
French  and  Flemish  fleets,  22 ;  extravagance 
of,  and  appointment  of  a  commission  of  re- 
gency, 23 ;  impeachment  and  dismissal  of  Be 
la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  ib. ;  tampers  with  the 
judges,  and  obtains  an  opinion  mat  the  com- 
mission is  illegal,  24;  goes  to  London,  the 
Lords  assemble  in  arms,  and  defeat  his  ad- 
herents, ib. ;  for  about  a  year  the  government 
in  tho  hands  of  a  parliamentary  council,  ib. ; 
battle  of  Otterboume  fought  in  1388,  t^. ;  dis- 
misses his  guardians  and  assuniM  the  govern- 
ment in  1389,  26 ;  his  queen.  Anne,  dies,  27 ; 
^oes  to  Ireland  in  1394  with  a  large  army, 
t^.;  marries  Isabella  of  France,  28;  parlia- 
ment repeals  the  commission  of  regency,  and 
the  king  becomes  despotic,  29 ;  duke  of  Glou- 
cester arrested  and  murdered,  30 ;  submission 
of  the  barons,  ib. ;  quarrel  of  the  duke  of 
Hereford  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  31 ;  he 
banishes  them  both,  32;  seizes  the  posses- 
sions of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  on  his  death 
in  1398,  33 :  goes  to  Ireland  with  an  army, 
but  has  little  success,  34 1  leums  that  Henry 
of  Lancaster  has  landed  m  England,  and  re- 
turns to  Conwav,  ib. ;  is  captured  by  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  35 ;  carried  to  London, 
36 ;  is  deposed,  and  resigns  his  royalty,  crown, 
and  heritage,  37 ;  is  imprisoned  m  the  Tower, 
38 ;  death  of,  at  Pontefract,  in  1400,  41 ; 
Henry  IV.  accused  of  being  his  murderer,  43 ; 
doubts  as  to  the  death  of,  and  statement  of 
his  escape  from  Ponteiroct,  and  death  of,  at 
StirUng,  in  1419,  44 

Bichard  III.  created  duke  of  Gloucester  in  1461, 
ii.  150;  fiies  with  Edward  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  on  the  restoration  of  Henry  VI., 
162 ;  lands  with  Edwnrd  at  Ilavenspur,  163 ; 
successfully  attacks  Warwick  at  the  battle  of 
Barnet,  l(>o;  distingulslies  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  166  ;  different  accounts 
of  the  personal  iippeanmcc  uf,  i^. ;  accused  of 
the  murder  of  pnnce  Edward,  167 ;  suppresses 
the  insurrection  of  Falconbridjre,  ib. ;  doubts 
as  to  hi"*  guilt  of  the  murder  of  Henry  VI., 
16S;   quarrels  with  Clarence,  172;  marries 
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Anne,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Wanriek,  and 
vidow  of  prince  Bdward,  ib, ;  popularity  ofl 
in  the  North,  t&. ;  opposet  tne  treaty  of 
JKcquiny,  174 ;  no  founoation  for  the  state- 
ment of  hii  canaing  Clarence's  death,  17^ ; 
takes  Berwick,  176 ;  swears  fealty  to  Edward 
v.,  177 ;  arrests  earl  Bivers  and  the  members 
el  Edward's  counoil,  178 ;  is  appointed  Pro- 
taotor,  179 ;  accuses  Haatinjn  ox  treason,  and 
causes  him  to  be  executed,  181, 182 :  proclaims 
bia  life  in  danger,  183 ;  accuses  Jane  Shore 
<d  sorcerer  and  conspiracy,  183,  184 ;  Shaw 
preaches  in  fayour  of  his  claim  to  the  crown, 
186 ;  and  the  duke  of  Buckin^hajn  harangues 
the  citizens  on  the  same  subject  ib, ;  parlia- 
ment assign  him  the  crown  on  tne  ground  of 
the  illegitimacy  of  Edward  V.,  18&  187; 
causes  earl  Rivers  and  others  of  Edward's 
council  to  be  beheaded,  187 ;  he  is  crowned 
at  Westminster,  July  6, 1483,  188;  death  of 
the  two  princes  in  the  Tower,  ib.;  evidence 
aa  to  their  murder  considered,  188-192; 
ready  submission  of  the  people  to,  and  its 
eauses,  194;  mixed  character  of  Richard, 
ib, ;  acts  of  clemency  and  restitution  by,  ib, ; 
revolt  of  Buckin^bam,  195;  which  is  sup- 

fressed,  and  Buckingham  executed,  in  1483, 
98 ;  merits  of  Richard  as  a  legislator,  ib,: 
salutary  laws  passed  by  the  parliament  of, 
199 ;  causes  the  statutes  to  be  first  printed, 
and  in  English,  200 ;  encourages  printmg  and 
the  importation  of  books,  201 ;  aeath  of  his 
son,  202 ;  negotiates  with  the  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, for  the  delivery  of  Henry  of  Richmond, 
ib, ;  death  of  Anne,  his  queen,  203 ;  publicly 
disavows  any  intention  of  marrying  Eliia- 
beth,  his  brother  Edward's  daughter,  t^. ; 
mistaken  estimate  by,  of  Henry  of  Richmond, 
aa  an  adversary,  ib, ;  insufficient  precautions 
against  treason  taken  by,  204;  Richmond 
lands  at  Milford  Haven,  t^. ;  inadequate  pre- 
parations to  resist,  206 ;  battle  of  Aosworth, 
Aug.  22, 1486,  206 ;  his  death,  207 
Richardson,  Samuel,  his  novel  of  ^^ Pamela" 

Eublished  1740,  1741 ;  its  extraordinary  popu- 
irity,  vii.  87,  88;  his  ** Clarissa"  appears 
1748 ;  and  *<  Sir  C.  GrandiBon  "  in  1761,  88 

Richborougb,  Roman  colony  at,  1.  37 ;  notice  of 
the  ruins  of,  38 

RioheUeu.  duo  de,  advises  that  a  battery  be 
directea  on  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  column, 
at  Fontenoy,  1746,  which  is  forced  to  retreat, 
yi.  114 ;  drives  the  duke  of  Cumberland  out 
of  Hanover,  1767  ;  convention  of  Closter 
Seven,  229 

Richmond,  duke  of,  secretary  of  state,  1766,  yi. 
321 ;  moves  for  Penn's  examination,  361 ;  for 
an  address  to  the  king  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  1778,  388 ;  proposes  a  bill  for  extend- 
ing the  right  of  vote,  and  other  parliamentaiy 
reforms,  407 

Right  of  search,  disputea  between  England  and 
America  on  tbe,  vii.  644 ;  viii.  4 

Rights,  bill  of,  passed  1689,  y.  97 

Riot  act  passed  1716,  vi.  6 

Riots,  the  Porteus,  of  Edinburgh,  1736,  vi.  78, 
79:  the  Wilkite,  London,  1768,  290,  291; 
and  1771.  318;  the  Gordon,  1780,  406-410; 
the  Birmingham,  1791,  vii.  106-198;  in 
London,  1796,  323;  throughout  the  country, 
1800-1801,  391,  392  ;  on  the  occasion  of  Bur- 
detf  B  committal  to  the  tower,  1810,  628 ;  in 
1812,643;  m  1816,  viii.  69-61;  the  reform, 


in  the  city,  1816,  77, 78 ;  at  Qneea  OarolineTs 
funeral  procession,  1820, 174 ;  in  1826,  200 ; 
the  Bristol,  1831,  287-290 ;  raised  by  John 
Thom  amongst  the  Canterbury  fanatics,  411- 
417;  the  Chartist,  of  1839.  423;  the  Froat 
insurrection  at  Newport,  422,  423 ;  rioting  in 
1842, 499 ;  the  Rebeoca  riota  in  Wales,  606, 606 

Ripon.    See  Goderich. 

Ripperda,  due  de,  sent  on  a  seoret  mission  te 
Vienna,  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  yi.  64;  dis- 
graced; sent  to  prison:  reveals  the  seertt 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  66 

Rivers,  earl,  patronage  of  printing  by,  iL  171 ; 
appointed  of  the  council  of  Edwara  V.,  176 ; 
arrested  with  the  other  members  of  the  coun- 
cil by  order  of  Gloucester,  178;  beheaded, 
187 ;  poetic  composition  by,  188 

Rivoli,  battle  of,  Jan.  14,  1797;  vii.  342,  343 

Roads,  British  and  Roman,  different  eharaetar 
of,  i.  8,  10,  11 

Robert  succeeds  William  the  Conqueror,  aa  duke 
of  Normandy,  i.  218 ;  state  of  Normandy 
under,  222;  denounces  his  brother  William 
aa  perjured,  and  preparea  for  war,  224; 
mQr^:age8  his  dukedom  in  1006  to  WiUiaB^ 
226;  becomea  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Om- 
sade,  226 ;  returns  to  Europe,  and  marriee, 
234 :  invades  England,  but  is  reconciled  to 
his  brother  Henry,  to  whom  he  cedes  his 
claims  to  the  crown  of  England,  237 ;  rebel- 
lion of  Robert  de  BeUsme  against,  who  ia 
however  pardoned  and  restored  to  his  estatea, 
238;  diuffection  of  the  Norman  barona 
against,  fostered  by  Henry,  239 ;  ia  attacked 
by  Henry,  and  taken  prisoner,  at  the  battio 
of  Tenchebrai  in  1106,  240;  dies  a  prisoner 
in  1136, 241 

Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  becomes  an  adherent 
of  Matilda  against  Stephen,  i.  261 ;  encour- 
ages the  people  of  Bristol  in  their  attacks  on 
Stephen's  partisans,  262 ;  maintains  posses-* 
sion  of  Bristol  and  Leeds,  264  ;  lands  in 
England  with  Matilda  in  1139,  260;  wina 
the  battle  of  Lincoln  and  takes  Stephen  pri- 
soner, 262,  263 ;  captured  at  Winchester,  and 
exchanged  for  Stephen,  266;  character  oi^ 
ib. ;  death  of,  in  1147,  268 

Robertson,  a  smuggler,  condemned  to  death  for 
robbing  an  excise  collector,  but  escapes,  yi.  80 

Robespierre,  Augustin,  commissioned  by  the 
French  convention  to  punish  the  Toulonesc, 
yii.  291 ;  death  scene  of,  July,  1794,  310 

Robespierre,  M.  S.,  leader  of  the  Jaoobina; 
mover  of  the  self-denying  ordinance  of  the 
national  aasembly,  vii.  206;  his  hatred  of 
Marat,  277 ;  rouses  the  mob  against  the  Giron- 
dins,  277, 278;  maintains  the  system  of  terror, 
306;  officiates  at  the  feetival  of  the  Supreme 
Beinj^,  309 ;  his  speech  in  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
yention,  ib. ;  his  arrest ;  attempts  to  eommit 
suicide ;  is  guillotined,  July  28, 1794, 310 ;  un- 
certainty as  to  what  was  his  real  character,  ib. 

Robin  Hood,  first  mention  of,  i.  323 ;  theoriaa 
as  to  the  reality  of,  323,  324 ;  the  representa- 
tive of  resistance  to  aristocratic  tyranny,  324 ; 
detestation  of  oppression,  and  poetical  excel- 
lence shown  in  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  326 ; 
theory  of  the  adventures  connected  with,  oe^g 
founoed  on  those  of  the  defeated  adherents' of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  376 

Robinson,  F.  J.    See  Goderich. 

Rochambeau,  comte  de,  commands  the  French 
urmameut  sent  to  reinforce  the  Americanst 
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1780,  vi.  413 ;  present  at  Comwallis's  surren- 
der, 428 :  a  commander  in  the  French  army 
cent  agafnit  Austria,  1792,  Tii.  219 

Hochefbrt,  failure  of  the  Briti^  expedition 
against,  1757,  vi.  229 

Bochejaquelein,  Henri  de  la,  a  Yendean  leader, 
TiL  2^ :  obtains  the  chief  command  of  their 
army,  ^5;  death  of,  1793,  296 

Boehester.  earl  of,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
y.  244,  259 ;  supports  the  motion  for  inviting 
Sophia  of  Manover  to  England.  306 

Bockingham,  Charles  Wentworto,  marquess  of 
nam^  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  1765,  vi.  278, 
321 ;  diffioult]ir  of  bis  position  arising  from  the 
disturbances  in  America,  ib, ;  weakness  of 
his  administration, 284:  again  becomes  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  1782 ;  the  king's  aver- 
tlon  to;  composition  of  ms  ministry,  436, 
469 ;  notices  tne  power  of  revenue  officers  at 
elections,  441 ;  died,  July  1,  1782,  450;  his 
success  as  a  cultivator,  vii.  27 

Bodney,  admiral  sir  George,  destroys  the  gun- 
boats In  Havre,  vi.  236 ;  commands  the  fleet 
sent  against  Martinique,  255 ;  his  victory 
over  the  Spaniards  off  Gape  St.  Vincent,  Jan. 
16,  1780,  410 ;  captures  St  Eustatius,  Fob. 
1781, 420 ;  defends  his  conduct  against  certain 
charges,  421 ;  arrives  at  the  Barbadoes,  Feb. 
19,  1782 ;  effects  a  junction  with  Hood's 
squadron,  436  ;  chases  de  Grasse ;  gives  him 
a  signal  defeat,  April  12;  first  employs  the 
manoouvre  of  "  breaking  the  line,"  4*7 ;  ques- 
tion whether  he  was  entitled  to  the  merit  of 
the  idea,  discussed,  438 ;  capture  of  the  Ville 
de  Paris,  t6. ;  and  other  French  vessels,  439 

Roebuck,  l)r.,  originator  of  modem  improve- 
ments in  manufacturing  iron,  and  founder  of 
the  Carron  iron  works,  vii.,  55,  56 :  becomes 
embarrassed,  57 ;  refuses  to  allow  Boulton  a 
share  in  Watt's  patent,  61 ;  ultimately  agrees 
to  sell  his  share  to  Boulton,  62 

Bogers,  Samuel,  his  "Jacqueline"  published, 
1814,  and  "  Italy,"  1822,  viii  121 

Eohilla  war,  1774,  vu.  124,  125 

Boland,  appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  1792, 
vii.  218;  his  wife;  her  enthusiastic  republi- 
eanism,  ib.  ;  his  dismissal,  220;  resumes 
office,  226 ;  execution  of  his  wife,  1793,  293 

Roli^a,  battle  of,  Aug.  17^  18(^  vii.  502 

Boman  dominion  in  Britain,  civilising  effects  of, 
i.  34,  et  seq. ;  roads  in  Britain,  notice  of,  34 ; 
policy  in  employing  natives  in  their  armies, 
36 ;  the  army  an  instrument  of  civilisation, 
ib, ;  fortresses  in  Britain^  notice  of,  37 ;  colo- 
nies in  Britain^  list  of,  t^. ;  ancient  remains 
of,  37,  38;  cities  of,  39;  administration  in 
Britain,  44 ;  municipal  establishments  of^  45; 
customs,  existing  remains  of,  48, 49 ;  munici- 
palities, rise  of  separate  sovereignties  in 
Britain,  from,  59 

Gomans,  progress  of  the  conauests  of^  in  Britain, 
i.  20 ;  encouraged  the  settlement  of  foreigners 
in  Britain,  44 ;  municipal  institutions  estab- 
lished by  the,  45 ;  evidence  of  British  iron 
manufacturing,  tin  and  lead  mining  by  the, 
V.  12, 13 

B<ome,  intercourse  of  Britain  with,  i.  14 ;  taken 
by  the  Goths,  56 ;  occupied  and  spoliated  by 
the  French,  1798,  vii.  351 ;  annexed  to 
France,  1811,  535 

Romilly,  sir  Samuel,  present  at  a  €inner  with 
Wilkes  and  Mirabcau;  Wilkes  defends  the 
severity  of  the  criminal  law,  viL  115 ;  rejoiues 


at  the  occurrence  of  th«  French  revolation, 
183, 184 ;  remarks  of,  on  the  September  mas- 
sacres, 1792|  231 ;  describes  the  various  par- 
ties in  1794,  303 ;  remarks  on  the  bread  nots, 
1800, 1801,  891 ;  description  of  French  despot- 
ism, 1802,  417 ;  praises  PiU's  speech,  1803, 
424 :  solicitor-general.  463 ;  sums  up  the 
evidence  for  Melville  s  impeachment,  1806» 
464 ;  engaged  in  the  inottiry  into  the  princess 
of  Wales's  conduct,  46o ;  eloouent  speech  on 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  traae,  478 ;  remark 
of^  on  Mrs.  Clarke's  interference  in  militarr 
promotions,  509 ;  Ms  eulogy  on  Mr.  Perceval, 
541  ;  his  remarks  on  Brougham's  speech 
against  the  regent,  viii  54 ;  one  of  the  leaders 
in  bringing  about  an  amelioration  of  the 
nation's  social  condition,  62;  Ma  efforts  in 
reforming  the  criminal  laws  lead  to  the  aholi- 
tionof  capital  punishment  for  several  oases  or 
kinds  of  thefts,  63.  64 ;  returned  M.P.  for 
Westminster ;  the  death  of  Ms  wife  a  proxi- 
mate cause  of  his  suicide,  Nov.  2, 1818, 98 

Booke,  sir  George,  present  at  the  battle  of  La 
Hoffue,  V.  149 ;  drives  Tourville  out  of  his 
shelter  in  the  bay  of  La  Hogue,  destroying 
nearly  all  the  French  sMps,  150 ;  defeated  at 
the  Mttle  of  St.  Vincent,  and  loses  a  large 
number  of  merchant  ships  he  was  convoying, 
166 :  commands  the  armament  against  Den- 
mark, whose  navy  he  drives  to  the  walls  of 
Copenhagen,  1699,  237;  commands  the  fleet 
sent  against  Cadiz,  1702,  261 ;  fails  in  taking 
it,  but  captures  some  Spanish  galleons,  ib, ; 
commands  the  expeditionary  fleet  against 
Catalonia,  1704,  290 ;  lands  at  Barcelona,  but 
re-emborks,  and  effects  a  junction  with  sir  C. 
Shovel ;  the  two  admirals,  with  the  prince  of 
Darmstadt,  attack  and  capture  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  Aug.  2,  291 ;  fights  a  drawn  battle 
with  the  French  fleet,  off  Malaga,  ib, 

Eosbach,  battle  of,  Nov.  5,  1757,  vi.  231 

Hose,  GeorgOj  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  does  not 
acquiesce  in  Pitt's  bill  for  reform,  vii.  146, 
147 ;  account  of  the  national  assembly's  con- 
duct by,  1791,201 ;  urges  Pitt  to  include  Fox 
and  Grenville  and  their  friends  in  his  admin- 
istration, 431 ;  his  account  of  Pitt's  last  ill- 
ness, 461;  introduces  a  bill  for  regulating 
savings'  banks,  1816,  viii.  70 

Bosen  supersedes  Hamilton  as  commander  of 
the  forces  besieging  Londonderry,  v.  84 ;  his 
inhuman  conduct,  to. ;  he  fails  in  taking  the 
place ;  raises  the  siege,  Aug.  1,  1689, 86 

Boss,  gen.,  himself  and  adm.  Cockbum  incita 
the  slaves  of  America  to  rebellion,  1814,  viii. 
14  j  defeats  the  Americans  and  bums  several 
buildings  in  WasMngton,  14,  15 ;  mortally 
wounded  in  battle,  Sept.  11,  1814, 16 

Boubiliac,  L.  F.,  his  sculptures,  v.  460 

Boyal  Society  incorporated  by  charter  in  1662, 
V,  62 

Bttbens.  his  paintings ;  employed  by  Charles  I. 
V.  463 

Bullecourt,  baron  de.    See  Pierson,  major, 

Bupert,  prince,  appointed  to  the  command  of 
tne  horse  in  the  royal  army  at  Nottinghaa, 
iii.  495 ;  early  career,  iv.  2 ;  first  encounter 
between  his  cavalry  and  the  parliamentariaa 
forces,  3 ;  insolence  displayed  by,  t^. ;  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  LdgeMll,  4,  5 ;  gains 
the  battle  at  Brentfurd,  8 ;  and  that  of  Chal- 
grove  Fipld,  16 ;  takes  Bristol,  20  \  relieves 
Lathom   House,    34;    possesses   himself  of 
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York.  35;  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mar- 
ffton  Moor,  36 ;  retreata  to  Oheater,  i^. ;  is  de- 
feated at  Naseby,  43,  44;  his  impetuosity. 
44;  surrenders  iBristol,  47,  48;  is  dismissea 
fh>ni  his  command  by  Charles  I.,  48 ;  meet- 
ing of,  with  Charles,  at  Newark,  and  final 
pvting,  63 ;  a|)pears  in  St.  Geon^e's  channel 
with  a  formidable  fleet,  121;  admiral 
Blake  interrupts  the  operations  oil  124; 
takes  refuge  in  Kinsale,  ib,:  compiled  to 
leave  the  Jjish  coast,  ib. ;  sails  to  thecoast  of 
Portugal,  and  is  followed  to  the  Tagus  by 
Blake,  149;  escapes  to  Spain,  160;  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  fleet  against 
the  Dutch  in  1666,  with  Monk,  279  ;  u  sus- 
pected of  not  having  aided  Monk  with  suffi- 
cient promptitude  in  his  battle  with  the 
Dutch  fleet,  280 ;  assists  in  ravaging  the 
Dutch  coasts,  282 ;  is  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fieet  on  tne  resignation  of  the 
duke  of  Tork,  in  1673,  321 

Bnral  industry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  L  88,  «< 
seq. 

Rush,  Richard,  the  United  States  plenipoten- 
tiary in  London;  his  description  of  queen 
Charlotte,  viii.  98,  99 ;  his  despatch  to  Monro 
en  Cannings  letter  to  himself  186 ;  his  dis- 
cussions with  Londonderry  and  Canning,  187» 
188 

Russell,  admiral  Edward,  allows  himself  to  be 
tampered  with  by  James  n.,  but  is  disgusted 
at  that  kine's  declaration,  v.  148 ;  commands 
the  English  fleet  at  the  naval  victory  of  La 
Hog:ue,  149 ;  removed  from  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  1693,  161;  restored  again  shortly 
after,  169 ;  appointea  to  look  after  Toundlle 
in  1694,  171 ;  implicated  by  Fenwick  with 
having  held  treasonous  correspondence  with 
James  II.,  197 ;  created  earl  of  Orford,  1697, 
198 ;  impeached  for  his  concern  in  the  Par- 
tition treaties,  246, 247 ;  struck  off  the  privy 
council  list  on  Anne's  succession,  269 

Russell,  lord.    See  Bedford. 

Russell,  lord  John,  takes  up  the  cause  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  1819 ;  obtains  the  disfran- 
chisement of  Grampound,  viii.  102;  pro- 
poses a  partial  repeal  of  the  corporation  and 
test  acts,  so  as  to  admit  dissenters  to  public 
offices ;  his  measure  adopted  in  a  compromised 
form,  232,  233 ;  paymaster  of  the  forces,  267 ; 
the  government  reform  bill  introduced  by 
him  ;  his  speech  explanatory  of  its  purpose, 
1831.  271,  272;  moves  the  second  reading  of 
ibe  bill,  276;  it  having  been  thrown  out 
he  again  brings  it  forward  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment, 278;  carries  it  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
280,  281 ;  re-introduces  it  into  the  commons, 
Dec.  12,  1831,  293;  his  resolution  on  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  Irish  church,  1836,  367 ; 
its  adoption  by  the  commons  leads  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Peel  ministry,  ib. ;  his 
municipal  corporation  reform  bul,  360,  et 
seq. ;  his  measure  for  commuting  tithes,  368, 
369^  brings  forward  bills  for  a  general  regis- 
tration, and  for  regulating  the  marriage  of 
dissenters,  371 ;  his  bills  for  introducing 
poor  hiw  into  Ireland,  and  amending  the 
criminal  law,  1836,  370;  eulogises  William 
IV.,  377 ;  home  secretary,  381 ;  government 
adopts  his  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Canadian  Icgielature,  406; 
his  bill  for  inquiring  into  and  redressing  the 
Canadian  grievances,  407  ;  grants  the  release 


of  Thorn,  412,  413;  condemned  for  hk  le- 
niency towards  Frost,  422 ;  propoaes  a  fixed 
duty  on  the  impoitation  of  oom,  436,  437 ; 
advocates  the  principle  of  a  free  trade  in 
com,  438,  439;  his  speech  on  the  addresa, 
440 ;  his  letter  to  the  city  of  Loudon  electors 
advocating  a  repeal  of  the  com  lawft,  631, 
632;  the  premiership  offered  him  aj  the 
queen,  683 ;  which  he  accepts ;  but  is  unable 
to  form  a  government.  634 ;  flist  lord  of  the 
treasury,  July,  184o.  641;  hia  finanmal 
statement  j  apprehends  a  lam  expenditure ; 
his  plans  lor  meeting  it,  664,  666 

BusseU,  lord  Wm.,  moves  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  take  into  consideration 
how  to  suppress  popery  and  prevent  a  nopish 
succession,  iv.  8o6 ;  carries  up  the  Excludon 
bill  to  the  House  of  Lords,  367 ;  accused  of  a 
participation  in  the  Bye  House  plot  in  1683, 
871 ;  IS  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  on  July 
13,  372  ;  noble  behaviour  of  his  wife,  373; 
is  convicted,  and  beheaded  on  July  21,  874 

Byder,  Bichard,  his  bill  for  punishing  stoddn j: 
or  lace  frame  destroyers  passed.  1812,  vii. 
643 ;  home  secretary,  1809-1812, 677 

Bysbrack,  J.  M.,  his  sculptures,  v.  460 

Byswick,  treaty  of,  concluded,  Sept.  22,  1697, 
V.  198,  199,  o88 

Byland,  his  house  burnt  down  by  the  Birming- 
nam  rioters,  1791,  viL  197 

Sachbvxb&l,  Dr.,  enraged  at  Defoe  for  hia 
pamphlet  on  the  dissenters,  v.  264 ;  preaches 
before  the  lord  mayor,  Nov.  6, 1709, 347 ;  he  is 
ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  is  impeached,  348 :  proceed- 
ings of  parliament  against,  360 ;  the  articles 
of  impeacbjnent,  360-364;  popular  manifes- 
tations in  &vour  of,  863;  the  parliament 
sentences  him  to  three  years'  suspension  from 
preaching,  and  his  sermons  to  be  burnt,  364 ; 
this  lenient  sentence  is  celebrated  as  a 
triumph  by  the  high  church  party,  366 ;  his 
ovation  and  progress  through  the  country, 
869;   characteristic  description   of  him,  aa 

Siven  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  369, 
63;  preaches  before  the  Commons  on  the 
thanksgiving  day  for  peace,  July  7|  1713, 
398 

Safety  Lamp.    See  Davy;  Stephenson. 

St.  Alban's,  first  battle  ot  on  May  22, 1466,  ii. 
138 ;  "Warwick  defeated  by  Queen  Margaret 
in  the  second  battle  of,  in  1461, 146 

St.  Aubyn,  sir  John,  remonstrates  against  the 
king's  preferring  Hanoverian  to  English  in- 
terns, vi.  109 

St.  Bartholomew's,  massacre  of,  iii.  176, 176 

St.  Christopher's  given  to  Great  Britaiii,  1714, 
V.  397  ;  taken  by  the  French,  1782,  vi  434, 
436 ;  restored  to  Britain,  1783,  468 

St.  Domingo,  French  expedition  to ;  reaistanoe 
opposed  oy  Toussaint,  vii.  418,  419 

St.  iiustatius,  capture  of,  by  Rodney,  1781 ;  the 
king  surrenders  Ms  interest  in  it  to  the  army 
and  navy,  vi.  4^0 ;  retaken  by  the  Frencli^ 
434 

St.  Germain,  count  de,  French  secretary  at  war ; 
his  interview  with  Steuben,  vi.  376 

St.  Jean  d'Acre,  bombardment  and  capture  o^ 
1840,  viii.  436 

St.  John,  viscount  Bolingbroke ;  he  is  taken 
into  Marlborough's  confidence,  v.  276;   re* 
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cijgiis  his  place  in  the  ministry,  1707,  333 ; 
hu  connection  with  Swift  and  the  party 
press,  370 ;  envies  Harley  for  being  stabbed ; 
insinuates  that  the  blow  was  intended  for 
himself;  has  a  misunderstanding  with  Harley 
f  a  this  point  of  honour,  373 ;  congratulates 
Marlborough  on  his  successes,  1714,  376; 
iecretl^r  negotiates  with  France  for  peace, 
377 ;  aiB  letter  to  Ormond,  392 ;  double-deal- 
ing of,  393;  created  viscount  Bolingbrok& 
1712,  but  is  dissatisfied  at  not  having  received 
an  earldom ;  is  despatched  on  an  embassy  to 
the  French  court ;  ne  secures  the  interest  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  396 ;  obtains  private  in- 
terviews with  the  chevalier  St.  GFeorge,  ib. ; 
Louis  XIV.  presents  him  with  a  ring  4000/. 
in  value,  t^. ;  urges  the  chevalier  to  turn 
Protestant  j  introduces  his  Schism  bill,  399 ; 
quarrels  with  Oxford,  and  gains  the  mastery 
over  him,  obtaining  the  supremacy  in  the 
ministry,  400 ;  is  disappointed  at  deorge  I. 
being  proclaimed  king,  vi.  2 ;  loses  his  secre- 
tary of  stateship,  4;  escapes  to  France; 
becomes  the  Pretender's  secretary  of  state ; 
is  impeached  by  Walpole,  June  9,  6 ;  meets 
the  Pretender  at  Paris^  23:  is  dismissed  from 
his  service,  24;  obtains  leave  to  return  to 
England;  obttuns  an  interview  with  his 
sovereign,  1727,  56 ;  actively  opposes  Wal- 
pole, 1734,  73  j  his  character  described  by 
Walpole,  74-76 ;  he  quite  England,  76 

8t.  Juuen,  admiral,  his  contest  with  the  British 
at  Toulon,  1793,  vu.  286,  287 

8t.  Just,  cruelty  of,  vii.  309 ;  decreed  and  led 
to  the  guillotine,  1794,  310 

Bi,  Lucia  taken  by  the  British,  1762,  vi.  255 ; 
1778,  392 ;  ceded  to  the  French,  1783, 
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St.  Pancras  church,  solecism  and  unadapta- 
bility  of  ite  design,  viii.  140,  141 ;  designed 
by  tnelnwoods;  its  cost,  146 

fit.  Paul's  Cathedral,  burning  of  the  steeple  of, 
in  1561,  iii.  130 ;  opening  of  Wren's  new 
buildina:,  Dec.  2^  1697,  v.  200  ;  plan  of,  201 ; 

Sroposals  to  repair  the  old  edifice ;  it  is  burnt 
0¥m,  1666,  449 ;  Wren's  first  design  for  a 

new  cathedral,  450,  451 ;    first  stone   laid, 

1675 ;    the   last,   1710,   451 ;   criticism  on, 

452 
St.  Petersburg  founded  by  Peter  the  Great, 

1703^  V.  345 
£t.  Philip,  Byng  neglecte  to  try  the  relief  of, 

vi.  213 ;  it  surrenders  to  French  arms,  June 

27,  1756,  214 
Saint  Rutn,  commander-in-chief  of  James  II.'s 

Irish  army,  v.  127  ;  defeated  by  the  English 

under  Ginkell  at   Aghrim,  July  12,    1691, 

ib. 
BL  Sebastian  captured  by  the  French,  1719,  vi. 

87 ;  taken  by  the  British  under  general  Ghra- 

ham,  1813,  vii.  566 
8t  Vincent  taken  by  the  British,  1762,  vi.  255 ; 

regained  1783,  458 
St.  Vincent,  battle  of,  Feb.  14,  1797,  yii.  336, 

337 

St.  Vincent,  earl.    See  Jervis. 

Saladin,  extent  of  the  power  of,  i.  303 ;  takes 
Jerusalem,  304 ;  fails  to  relieve  Acre,  310 ; 
neglecting  to  restore  the  Holy  Cross,  the 
hostages  at  Acre  are  massacred,  311,  312 ;  be- 
heads the  Christian  captives  in  retaliation  for 
Bichard's  massacre  of  the  hostages,  312; 
defeated  by   Bichaid  in  1191,  313;   oom- 
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pels  Richard  to  retreat  to  Ascalon,  but  in- 
terchanges courtesies  with  him,  314 ;  cap- 
tures Jaffa,  318;  agrees  to  a  truce  with 
Richard  for  three  years  in  1192,  and  dies  in 
1193,  319 

Salamanca,  or  Arapiles,  battle  of,  July  22, 1812, 
vii.  553,  554 

Sale,  sir  Robert,  general,  leaves  Cabul,  viii. 
454;  harassed  by  the  enemy,  455;  takes 
Jellalabad,  458;   his  heroic  defence  of  the 

SUce.  458  et  teq. ;  marches  to  the  relief  of 
abul,  460  ;  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle 

of  Ferozeshah,  1845,  544 
Salt,  first  bed  of  rock  salt  discovered  in  Cheshire 

in  1670,  V.  22;   heavy  duties  levied  upon; 

abolished  in  1823,  t^. ;    consumption  of,  in 

1839.    23;    duty  on,  revived  1732,  vi.  68; 

which  has  the  effect  of  preventing  tiie  use  ox 

the  refuse  salt  as  manure,  vii.  27 
Sancroft,  William,  archbishop  ;  refuses  to  take 

the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  HImJ*  70 ; 

absent  at  the  coronation  of  William  lU.,  78 ; 

deprived  of  his  archbishopric,  1691,  124 
Sanctuary,  enormous  abuse  of,  temp.  Henry 

VAl.    11.   ^TX 

Sanderson,  sir  Thomas,  raises  a  war-cry  against 
Spain,  1739,  vi.  94,  95 

San  Domingo,  trade  of,  1789 ;  slave  revolt  in, 
1791,  viileo 

Sandwich,  lord,  sent  to  watch  over  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  vi.  180 ;  secretary  of  state,  1763, 
yi.  263;  he  resolves  to  prosecute  Wilkes; 
sete  spies  on  Wilkes's  movemente  and  st^s 
his  papers ;  complams  of  him  in  Parliament, 
267 ;  secretary  of  state,  1763-1765,  321 ;  aids 
in  cross-examining  Penn  on  the  feeling  of 
America  towards  England,  361 ;  replies  tc 
Chatham's  proposed  amendment  on  the  ad- 
dress,  1777,  381 

Sandys,  moves  for  Walpole's  dismissal  from  the 
king's  councils,  1741,  yi.  102;  his  motion 
rejected,  103 

San  Mateo  besieged  by  count  of  Las  Torres ;  re- 
lieved by  Peterborough,  v.  296 

Saratoga,  convention  of,  signed  Oct.  17, 1777, 
vi.  380 

Sardinia  taken  by  admiral  sir  J.  Leake,  1708, 
y.  338 

Sarsfield,  general,  commander  of  the  garrison 
at  Limerick ;  makes  a  sortie  duruig  the  siegt  , 
of  1690  upon  the  guns  and  stores  of  William's 
ai*mv,  destroying  or  rendering  them  useless, 
V.  lit ;  inactive  part  taken  by,  at  the  battle 
of  Aghrim,  July,  1691,  128 

Sarum,  town  and  hill-fort  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  1. 13 

Saunders,  admiral,  supersedes  West  in  his 
command,  1766,  vi.  213,  214;  conveys  Wolfe 
and  his  army  to  Quebec,  237 

Savannah  taken  by  the  British,  vi.  399 

Saver}',  Thomas,  steam-engine  invented  by,  v. 
39 

Savile,  sir  George,  M.P.  for  Yorkshire ;  pre- 
sente  the  county  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances,  1780,  vi.  401 ;  moves  for  a  list  of 
crown  places,  403;  his  house  gutted  by  the 
Gordon  rioters,  408 

Savings  Banks,  establishment  of,  at  Tottenham 
in  1798  and  1804 ;  at  Bath  in  1808 ;  at  Ruth- 
well  in  1810;  and  in  Lon^m,  1816,  viii. 
70 

Savoy  annexed  to  France,  1792,  vii.  237;  re* 
stored  to  Piedmont,  viii.  43 
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Saxe,  marshal,  appointed  to  command  the 
tnKxps  for  the  projected  invasion  of  England, 
1743 ;  that  expedition  failing  he  takes  the 
command  of  an  army  in  the  Low  Comitries, 
▼i.  110;  commands  the  French  at  Fontenoy, 
17i5,  113:  persuades  Louis  XV.  to  retire 
from  the  battle,  114;  gains  the  victory  over 
the  allies  at  Lauffeld,  July  2, 1747, 180 

Saxe  Gotha,  princess  of.  See  Frederick  of 
Wales,  vii.  91-86 ;  189, 338 

Saxon  shore,  **  Litus  Saxonicum,'*  opinions  of 
Dr.  Lappenber^,  Sir  F.  Falgraye.  and  Mr. 
Kemble  as  to  its  meaning  a  settlement  of 
Saxons,  i.  44 

Saxon  invasion  of  Britain,  obscurity  of  the 
events  of,  1.  61 ;  rapid  succession  of  Saxon 
kings  or  chiefs,  62 ;  gradual  extension  of  the 
dominions  of,  63 ;  native  seats  of,  ib, ; 
heathendom,  account  of,  65 ;  period,  close  of, 
184 ;  influence  of,  on  the  national  character, 
ib. 

Saxons,  probable  settlement  of  large  numbers 
of,  in  England,  before  the  Saxon  invasion, 
i.  44,  47 ;  principle  of  personal  freedom  pro- 
bably derived  from,  46;  obscure  interval 
between  their  supremacy  in  Britain,  and  that 
of  the  Romans,  i.  56 

ScheUenberg,  or  Donawert,  battle  of  the,  July 
2, 1704,  V.  278 

Schism  bill,  passed  1714,  t.  400;  Stanhope 
desires  the  repeal  of  the,  vi.  35 

Schomberg,  marshal,  lands  in  Ireland  with  an 
army,  Aug.  13,  1689,  y.  86;  unable  to  do 
anything  from  the  neglected  condition  of  the 
army,  which  suffered  from  want  of  clothes, 
medicine,  and  even  necessaries,  100;  re- 
inforced, 105  ;  leads  the  centre  at  the  battle 
of  the  ^oyne,  108 ;  rallies  the  retreating 
Protestants  and  is  slain,  July  1, 1690,  ib. 

Schools.  See  Education. 

Sciences,  sketch  of  the  state  of  the.  temp. 
William  and  Anne,  y.  61-63 ;  knowledge  of 
the,  spread  and  increased  by  the  Jesuits,  vi. 
327;  scientific  labours  and  discoveries  of 
Hei*schell,  Davy,  Dalton^  WoUoston,  and 
Jenner,  viii.  129-131;  scientific  writei"*  in 
1842,  483 

Scinde,  conquest  and  wise  administration  of,  by 
sir  e.  J.  Napier,  1843,  viii.  507-511 

Scindla  wars  with  Holkar;  then  allies  with 
him  against  the  British,  vii.  455;  defeated 
at  Assye  by  Wellington,  458  et  aeq. ;  and 
again  Nov.  29,  1803 ;  signs  a  treaty  with  the 
British,  Dec.  30,  460 ;  joins  the  Mahratta 
confederacy  against  the  British,  yiii.  216; 
agrees  to  aid  the  British  against  the  Fiu- 
darees :  his  faithlessness,  217 

Scott,  John.     See  Eldon. 

Scott,  sir  Walter,  prejudices  of,  against  the 
union,  y.  317  ;  liis  verse  romances ;  publica- 
tion of  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
1805  ;  *'  Marmion,"  1808  ;  and  the  "  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border,"  viii.  119; 
two  critiques,  120 ;  his  immense  popularity, 
t3. :  failure  of  lus  dramas.  125  ;  hign  success 
of  iiis  Waverley  novels,  126,  127 ;  his  com- 
mercial failure  an  example  of  the  danger  of 
drawing  upon  future  wealth,  199 ;  his  ho- 
nourable efforts  to  discharge  his  obligations, 
t^. ;  urges  the  Scotch  to  treat  Charles  X. 
respectfully,  256;  benefits  conferred  on  his 
family  by  the  copyright  act,  465,  466 

Sebastiani,  general,  his  report  on  the  practi- 


cability of  France  reconquering  Egypt,  yii. 
419,  420 ;  the  French  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople ^  his  offers  to  sultan  Selim,  484; 
joins  Victor  in  the  Peninsula,  522 

Secession.    See  American  Secession. 

Secular  law,  state  oL  temp.  Henry  II.,  1.  283 

Sed^emoor,  battle  of,  July  5, 1685,  iv.  395 

Seditious  meeting  bill  brought  in  by  Htt. 
yii.  323 ;  opposition  to  it,  323,  824 ;  paMoa 
1795,  324 ;  another  passed  Mar.  29, 181 7,  Tiii. 
79,80 

Selden,  John,  joins  in  the  protestation  of  the 
House  of  dommons,  in  1621^  against  the- 
king's  inteoference  with  their  liberty  of 
speech,  iii.  382 ;  assists  in  the  debate  on  th& 
Petition  of  Bight,  in  1628,  397 ;  committed 
to  the  Tower  futer  parliament  had  been  dis- 
solved, in  1629.  404 

Selwyn,  major,  aenounoes  British  inteirference 
in  continental  affaira,  vi.  138 

Senlac.  original  name  of  the  spot  whei«  the 
battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  i.  180  ct 
eeq. 

Septennial  act,  debates  and  remarks  on  the; 
passed  1716 ;  yi.  24,  25 ;  its  repeal  agitated, 

Seringapatam,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish, 1791,  yiL  259 ;  and  again  in,  1799, 378, 
879 

Seton,  Mr.,  of  Pitmedden,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  establishing  the  union,  1706,  v. 
322 ;  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  scheme, 
323 

Settlement,  early  establishment  of  the  law  of, 
iii.  269 ;  ill  eflects  of,  and  seyerities  exercised 
under,  270 ;  its  severity  on  the  poor,  y.  48, 
49 ;  vii.  11 ;  viiL  67 ;  slightly  alleviated, 
1861,  67, 68 

Seyen  years*  war,  history  of  the,  vi.  215, 216  ; 
228-&6 ;  249-251 :  254-257  ;  467 

Severus,  wall  of,  i.  29,  30 ;  suppresses  the  re- 
yolt  of  the  Brigant(^  and  Mseatie,  31 ;  death 
of,  A.D.  211,  ib. 

Seville,  peace  of,  Nov.  9,  1729,  y.  390;  vi. 
60 

Seymour,  sir  Edward,  his  remarks  on  the  want 
of  gooa  British  generals,  y.  153 ;  his  contempt 
of  Scotland's  poverty,  215 ;  comptroller,  1702, 
259 

Seymour,  lord  Thomas,  brother  of  Somerset, 
marries  Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  VIII., 
iii.  15 ;  quarrels  with  his  brother,  id. ;  ad- 
dresses the  princess  Elizabeth  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  16 ;  is  accused  of  treason,  con- 
yicted,  and  executed,  ib. ;  charge  against,  of 
defrauding  the  Mint  in  conjunction  with  sir 
J.  Sharrington.  19 ;  letters  of,  to  the  prin- 
cesses Mary  anu  Elizabeth,  18 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of, 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Uabal  ministry,  in 
1667,  iv.  302;  character  of,  by  Butler  and 
Drydcn,  304;  complicity  of,  in  Charles  be- 
coming a  pensioner  of  France,  306 ;  shifting 
policy  of,  ib. ;  is  created  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  made  lord  chancellor,  318  ;  character  of, 
3i9  ;  declares  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
illegal,  321 ;  is  dismissed  from  his  office  of 
chancellor,  and  becomes  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position, 323 ;  letter  attributed  to,  descriptive 
of  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ib. ;  committed  to  the  Tower  for  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1677«  338 ; 
IS  suspected  of  having  fomented  the  Popish 
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Plot  in  16782^333 ;  is  named  president  of  the 
oor.indl  in  1679|  and  continues  to  lead  the  op- 
pofitionj,  344 ;  is  dismissed  from  the  presi- 
dency, 352 ;  presents  the  duke  of  Yortc  as  a 
popisn  recosant  to  the  Grand  Juij  at  West- 
minster, t^. ;  siipports  the  Exclusion  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  rejected,  357 ; 
is  indicted  for  high  treason  in  1681,  and  the 
grand  jurr  throw  out  the  bill,  364 ;  he  flies 
to  Holland,  366;  death  of,  in  1683,  ib. 

Shah  Alum.    See  Alum,  Shah. 

Shah  Soojah.  an  expelled  sovereign,  and  pen- 
sioner of  tne  East  India  Company,  viii.  450 ; 
the  British  undertake  the  Anshan  war  to  re- 
enthrone  him,  451 ;  restored  to  his  sove- 
reignty, 453 ;  complains  of  his  position,  453, 
454 ;  assassinated,  460 

Shakspere,  William,  characteristics  of  his 
dramas,  iii.  301 ;  nationality^  of,  ib, ;  know- 
ledge of,  and  taste  for,  disseminated  by  Steele, 
T.  408 ;  Boubiliac's  statue  of,  461 ;  impulse 
given  to   Shaksperean  criticism,    viii.  483, 

BhannoUy  fight  between  the.  and  the  Chesa- 
peake, June  1,  1813,  viii.  11 

Sharpe,  Granville,  aids  in  promoting  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  vii.  466 

Sharp,  William ;  his  engravings,  viii.  156 

Shaw,  sir  James ;  his  courage  in  quelling  the 
liots  of  1816,  vii.  77 

Sheffield,  trades  of^  ^*  ^  L  obtains  parliamen- 
tary representation,  1832,  viii.  307 ;  popula- 
tion in  1831  and  1861,  308 

Shelbume,  earl  of,  dismissed  his  offices,  and 
treated  with  coldness  by  the  king  for  voting 
against  government  on  the  general  warrant 
question.  1764,  vi.  269:  secretary  of  state, 
1766-1768, 285, 321 ;  praises  the  king's  noble- 
ness of  mind,  432 ;  secretary  of  state,  1782, 
436,  469 ;  his  remarks  on  contractors,  441 ; 
circular  issued  by,  on  the  volunteer  question, 
442,  443;  his  Ixish  trade  motion  rejected, 
444;  commences  overtures  of  peace  with 
Franklin,  449 ;  Fox  obtains  a  share  in  the  ne- 
gotiations ;  differences  arise  between  the  two ; 
8helbome  appointed  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, 1782,  450;  resigns  his  premiership, 
Feb.  24,  1783,  460;  advocates  for  free 
ti'ade,  ib* 

Shelley,  P.  B. ;  "  Queen  Mab  "  published,  1812 ; 
drowned,  1821 ;  high  character  of  his  poetry, 
viii.  121 

Shepherd,  sir  Samuel,  attomev-eeneral ;  pro- 
secutes Hone  for  libel.  viU.  80,  87 

Sheridan,  R.  B.,  elected  M.P.  for  Stafford,  vL 
419 ;  resigns  office,  1782,  450 ;  defends  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly ;  Burke 
renounces  him,  vii.  187 ;  condemns,  with 
others,  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Con- 
vention against  Louis  XVI.  243 ;  opposes  the 
"  Traitorous    Correspondence  '*     biU,    267 ; 

?atriotically  supports  the  mutiny  bills  of 
797,  341 ;  his  speech  on  the  proiected  French 
invasion  of  England.  1798,  350;  moves  on 
amendment  to  the  address,  1799,  371 ;  advo- 
cates a  hearty  co-operation  with  Spain  against 
France,  499 

Sheriffmuir,  battle  of,  Nov.  13,  1715,  vi.  15, 
16 

Shippen ;  his  remarks  on  the  king's  speech, 
1717,  vi.  33,  34 ;  sent  to  the  Tower  in  conse- 
quence, 34 

Sh^re,  sir  John.    See  Teignmouth,  lord. 


Shovel,  sir  Cloudejley,  joins  with  sir  G.  Eookn 
and  the  prince  of  Darmstadt  in  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar,  1704,  t.  291 ;  commands  the  fieet 
carrying  troops  to  Barcelona,  294 ;  commands 
the  English  and  Dutoh  fleet  employed  in  the 
attack  upon  France,  1707 ;  bombards  Toulon ; 
wrecked  on  his  return  home,  Oct.  22,  332 ; 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  an  old 
woman ;  description  of  the  wreck,  333 

Shrewsbury  (or  Hateley  Field),  battle  oL  July 
21,  1403,  when  Hotspur  fell,  u.  49 

Shrewsbury,  duke  of,  negotiates  with  Anne  as  to 
her  revenue,  v.  98,  99;  William  in.*s 
favourite  minister;  resigns  his  secretary  of 
stateship  at  the  command  of  James  II.,  to 
whom  he  deserts,  1690,  102,  103;  again 
offered  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which 
he  accepts  along  wnh  a  dukedom,  170 ;  re« 
commends  Marlborough  to  William's  favour, 
172;  correspondence  between  William  and, 
I6962  194,  195;  accused  of  having  com- 
municated with  James  U.,  197 ;  the  Queen 
appoints  him  lord  high  treasurer,  400 ;  vi.  1 

Sidmouth,  viscount.    See  Addin^n. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  opposes  the  tnal  of  the  king, 
iv.  106;  is  accused  of  narticipation  in  the 
Rye-House  Plot,  in  1681  372;  his  defence, 
and  conviction,  374 ;  is  oeheaded  on  Dec.  7< 
375 

Sidney,  sir  Philip,  serves  in  the  army  sent  to 
assist  the  Netherlands,  iii.  183 ;  death  ef,  at 
Zutphen,  184 ;  funeral  of,  213 

Si&y^s,  abb^,  proposes  that  the  Tiers  iStats  be 
called  the  "National  Assembly,"  vii.  168; 
his  plans  for  a  constitution  accepted  by  the 
people,  321  ;  a  member  of  the  French  (urec- 
tory,  383,  appointed  one  of  the  three  consuls 
1799,  385 

Sign  paintings.    See  Painting. 

Sikh  war,  1845,  1846,  viii.  544,  545 

Silbury  Hill,  the  largest  artificial  mound  in 
Europe,  i.  12 

Silchester,  i.  13 ;  account  of  the  Roman  city  of, 
i.  39,  40,  41 

Silk;  Lombe's  mill  at  Derby ;  trade  of;  state 
of  manufacture,  v,  20,  21 :  prohibition  of 
Indian  silks,  38 

Silures,  unsubdued  during  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
i.  22 

Simnel,  Lambert,  imposture  of.  ii.  212 ;  repre- 
sents himself  as  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
ib. ;  his  pretensions  sup|)orted  by  the  duchess 
of  Burgundy^  ib. ;  proclaimed  king  in  Ditblin. 
213;  lands  in  England  with  a  force  undir 
Martin  Swartz,  is  defeated  at  Stoke,  on  June 
4,  1487,  and  taken  prisoner,  ib. ;  appointed  to 
a  mean  office  in  Henry's  kitehen,  214 

Sindercomb,  Miles,  plot  of,  against  Cromwell,  iv. 
205  ;  its  failure,  i^. 

Sing,  Cheyte.    See  Cheyto  Sing. 

Singapore,  ceded  to  the  "British,  viii.  218 

Singh,  Ammer.    See  Ochterlony, 

Sinking  fund  scheme,  Pitt's,  vii.  147,  148 

Siward,  carl  of  Northumbria  (the  Siward  cf 
Shakespere's  Macbeth),  notice  of,  i.  163 

Skippon,  major,  his  speech  to  the  Londoners,  iv. 
10 ;  takes  the  place  of  Essex  as  commander, 
37;  commands  the  centre  with  Faiifax  nt 
battle  of  Naseby,  43 ;  escorts  the  payment  of 
money  to  the  Scots  for  the  surrender  of  Charles 
I.,  63 

Slave  trade  carried  on  by  Bristol  tiaden,  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  y.  7 ;  by  the  merchants  of 
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Liverpool  and  L}inGy  25 ;  ABsicnto  contract 
for  the  supply  of  slares  renounced  by  England 
1750,  vi.  4o7;  debate  on,  1792;  parliament 
resolves  on  its  abolition,  vii.  212;  slaves 
emancipated  by  France,  1792,  418:  she 
desires  to  re-establish  the  trade,  419 ;  debates 
on,  1806 ;  progress  of  the  cause  of  abolition ; 
parliament  resolves  to  abolish,  466*468; 
slave  trade  abolition  bill  passed ;  receives  the 
royal  assent,  March  25,  1807,  478;  Eng- 
land and  America  agree  to  put  down,  19; 
abolished  by  Bonaparte:  persisted  in  by 
Portugal  and  Spain,  46 ;  debates  on,  1823, 1824 

Slavery,  existence  of,  in  England  under  the 
Bomans,  i.  46 ;  imposed  by  statute  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  vagrancy  in  1547,  ii.  470;  the 
statute  repealed  in  la49,  iiL  38 

Slavery,  colonial;  Canning's  resolutions  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  slaves  with  a 
yiew  to  their  ultimate  emancipation  agreed  to, 
viii.  193 ;  slavery  laws,  194 ;  case  of  Mr.  Smith 
the  missionary,  194, 195;  r^sum£  of  parlia- 
mentary efforts  towards  abolishing,  32/  ;  re- 
solutions in  Mr.  Stanley's  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of,  in  the  British  colonies,  327,  328 ;  pro- 
gress of  the  bill  through  parliament,  1833, 328 ; 
the  first  day  of  emancipation  in  America,  Aug. 
1. 1834,  329  ;  Dr.  Channing's  address  on  the 
aoolition  of,  329, 330 ;  proposition  of  president 
Lincoln  in  1862  to  emancipate  slaves,  330 ; 
effects  of  the  abolition,  330,  333 :  treaty  with 
Brazil  for  abolition  of,  Oct.  18,  1825,  383 ; 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  419 

Smirke,  sur  B.,  his  architectural  works,  viL  81 ; 
viii.  144 

Smith,  John,  a  missionary,  tried  on  a  charge  of 
inciting  the  Demerara  negroes  to  revolt; 
sentenced  to  death;  dies  in  consequence  of 
imprisonment  while  in  ill-health;  his  case 
brought  before  the  British  parliament,  viiL 
194,195 

Smith,  sir  Sidney,  conducts  the  blowing  up  of 
the  French  fleet  and  arsenals  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  Toulon,  Dec.  1793,  vii.  290;  defends 
Acre,  1799,  380,  381 ;  commands  the  English 
fleet  assisting  the  Turks,  1801,  405 ;  com- 
mands a  squadron  at  Palermo,  1806,  473 

Smith,  Sydney,  desires  the  contiiiuance  of  peace, 
1823,  viii.  183 ;  »*  Mrs.  Partington's  "  speech 
on  the  reform  bill,  1831,  284,  285 ;  urges  lord 
Grey  to  create  peers  to  secure  the  passing  of 
the  reform  bill,  294 ;  describes  the  cruelty  of 
not  allowing  counsel  to  prisoners,  369,  370 ; 
his  idea  of  the  queen's  first  duty,  399 

Smolensk,  battle  before,  1812;  evacuated  by 
^e  Russians,  yii.  557 

Smollett,  Tobias,  his  vivid  description  of  the 
attack  upon  Carthagena,  vi.  98,  99 ;  publica- 
Uon  of  his  "Roderick  Random,'*  1748; 
"Peregrine  Pickle,"  1751;  and  " Ferdinandl 
Count  Fathom,"  1753,  vii.  89;  manners  of 
18th  century  illustrated  from  his  works,  91, 
92, 94,  95,  112 

Smuggling,  extensive  practice  of,  vi.  78-80 ;  vii. 
145 

Soane,  sir  John,  built  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Treasury  front,  and  some  other  edifices,  viii. 
143,  144 

Soap,  duties  formerly  laid  upon,  and  consump- 
tion of,  V.  23 

Sobraon,  battle  of,  Feb.  10, 1846,  viii.  545 

Social  evUs,  temp.  William  and  Anne,  v.  60 

Societies,  for  reforming  manners,  first  adopted  | 


by  the  Puritatfs,  t.  200 ;  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge  estab'lished  about 
1698,  206;  Society  for  the  Propa^tion  of  the 
Gospel  established  about  169o,  t^. ;  an  older 
one  was  established  in  1649,  but  it  died  out 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  ib. ;  artists  stimu- 
lated by  the  Society  of  Arts,  vii.  66 ;  Society 
of  Sign  Painters,  and  exhibition'of  paintings 
by  them,  69 ;  meetings  of  the  London  Corre- 
sponding, the  Constitutional  Information,  and 
tne  Friends  of  the  Peoftle  Societies,  denounc- 
ing the  French  revolutionary  dodxines^  247  ; 
Hampden  Clubs,  viii.  73  et  »eq, ;  Society  of 
Speneean  Philanthropists,  7^  76^  British 
Institution,  151 ;  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-colours  formed  180o,  155 ;  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  oricinated 
bj  lord  Brougham,  1826, 230 ;  g<Md  ana  dieap 
literature  issued  by  it,  230,  231 

Socinians,  statute  against,  1698,  v.  204 

Soda,  manufacture  of.  promoted  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tax  on  salt,  y.  22 

Solmes,  count,  leads  the  Dutch  guards  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  v.  108 ;  his  charge  on  the 
Irish,  109,  110;  commands  the  Enelish  at 
Steinkirk ;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  blamed, 
153,  154 ;  skin,  1693, 154 

Somers,  lora,  named  solicitor-general,  1689,  y. 
68 ;  made  lord  keeper,  1693. 161 :  is  the  leader 
of  his  party,  169 ;  promotea  to  tne  lord  chan- 
cellorsnip,  1697 ;  and  made  a  peer,  198 ;  sends 
William  a  blank  commission  for  appointing 
commissioners,  228;  removed  from  nis  lord 
chanoeilorriiip,  1700,  235;  impeached  in 
1701  for  his  concern  in  the  Partition  treaties, 
246;  conferred  with  by  William  on  the  state 
of  English  politics,  251 ;  loses  his  place  in  the 

?riyy  council  on  the  accession  of  queen  Anne, 
70^  259 ;  his  weariness  of  factions,  270 ;  has 
a  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  315 ;  his  opinion  on  the 
Septennial  Act ;  died,  1716,  vi.  2S 

Somerset,  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of.  See  Hert- 
ford, earl  of. 

Somerset  House,  notice  of  the  building  erected 
by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  iii.  36 

Somerset,  Robert  Carr,  earl  of,  rapid  ride  of, 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  to  inform  James 
of  Elizabeth's  death,  iii.  308;  lavishness  oi 
James  towards,  341 ;  assumes  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  after  Cecil's  death,  360 ;  mar- 
riage of,  to  the  divorced  lady  Essex, '361; 
triu  of,  with  the  countess,  for  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  365,  366*  deceitful 
conduct  of  the  king  towards,  365 ;  they  are 
convicted^  and  pardoned,  367 

Somersetshire,  a  specimen  of  its  dialect,  y.  15 ; 
agricultural  progress  of;  King's  Sedgmoor 
and  the  Quantock  hills,  yii.  23 ;  Exmoor,  its 
black-cocks  and  stags,  23,  24 ;  forty-one  per- 
sons to  every  100  acres,  2A 

Sophia,  princess,  of  Hanover;  her  parentage, 
husband,  and  child ;  description  or;  becomes 
heir  to  the  English  crown,  y.  241 ;  death  o^ 
May  14, 1728,  399 

Sophia,  princess  of  Zell,  wife  of  George  I.,  from 
whom  she  was  divorced  and  confined  in 
Aldhen  Castle  on  account  of  a  supposed  con- 
nection with  count  Konigsmark,  vi.  3 ;  died 
November  13,  1726,  56 

Soubise,  prince  de,  encamps  near  Mucheln,  vi. 
230 ;  defeated  at  Rosbach  by  Frederick,  231 

Soult,  marshal,  serves  in  Jourdan's  army,  yii 
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812 ;  defeated  by  Moore  at  Coninna,  Jan.1809, 
506;  Mb  testimony  to  Moore's  merits,  507; 
takes  possession  of  Oporto,  March  29,  510; 
obliges  Wellington  to  retreat,  1809,  623;  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Albuera,  May,  1811, 
538 ;  retreats  to  Seville,  538,  539 ;  and  joins 
forces  with  Marmont,  539;  commands  the 
French  army  in  Spain,  1813,  562 ;  fights  the 
battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  562,  563 ;  his  engage- 
ment with  Wellington  and  Hill,  567 ;  de- 
feated by  Wellington  at  Orthez,  Feb.  27, 
1814,  569;  retreats  to  Toulouse,  where  he 
a^^ain  fights  with  Wellington,  April  10,  570 ; 
his  enthusiastic  reception  at  the  queen's  coro- 
nation, viii.  410 ;  succeeds  to  the  ministry  on 
Thiers  resignation,  435 

South  Sea  Company,  its  proposed  scheme  ;  eager- 
ness of  the  pubUo  to  obtain  shares,  1720,  tI. 
40 ;  various  other  contemporary  schemes,  41 ; 
the  company  endeavours  to  obtain  a  monopoly 
by  repressing  other  companies,  which  brings 
aoout  its  own  downfall ;  the  rapid  sinking  of 
the  stock,  42;  and  final  bursting  of  the 
bubble;  Walpole  appointed  to  restore  the 
national  credit,  43;  the  South  Sea  scheme 
compared  with  the  Mississipi  scheme  of  John 
Law,  43,  44 ;  bribery  complaints  from  various 
trades,  showing  their  deplorable  state  and  the 
universal  want  of  money,  44 ;  Walpole's  plan 
for  sustaining  the  national  credit ;  committee 
of  inquiry  appointed ;  flight  of  Knight,  the 
cashier  of  the  company ;  the  various  fates  of 
earl  Stanhope,  earl  of  Sunderland,  Aislabie, 
James  Craggs,  and  the  postmaster-general, 
45 ;  the  directors'  estates  are  confiscated,  and 
themselves  declared  incapable  of  holding  any 
government  office,  46 

Southey,  Robert,  character  of  the  ancient 
Britons  by,  i.  11 ;  he  condemns  the  inquisi- 
torial character  of  the  property  tax,  viii.  53 ; 
his  style  described  by  JByron,  viii.  1  IS ;  his 
mental  decay,  467 

Southwell,  poor  law  reforms  carried  out  at,  prior 
to  1834,  vii.  338 

Sovereigns,  Table  of.    See  Tables. 

Spafields  meeting  of  reformers  and  riot,  1816, 
viU.  76-78 

Spencean  philanthropists,  the,  their  origin  and 
objects,  viii.  75,  76 

Spencer,  earl.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
1794,  vii.  316;  secretary  of  state  for  home 
department,  1806,  464 

Spenser,  Edmund,  embodiment  of  early  English 
legends  by,  i.  2 ;  characteristics  of  Ms  poetry, 
iii.  300 

Spenser,  Hugh.    See  Edward  II. 

Spithead,  the  mutiny  at,  1797,  vii.  338-340 

Sports  and  Games.    See  England. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  her  remarks  on  Pitt  and  Fox, 
vii.  270 ;  her  description  of  the  first  days  of 
the  consulate,  393,  394 

Stage.    See  Drama. 

Stage  coaches  in  the  18th  century ;  manners  as 
connected  with,  vii.  91,  92 

Stair,  earl  of,  commands  the  British  troops  in 
Flanders,  1743,  vi.  110 ;  cut  olTfrom  his  sup- 
plies; advises  George  II.  to  make  some  peru- 
ous  adv^ture ;  Ms  advice  not  being  adopted, 
he  resigns  his  commission,  HI 

Stamp  Act  passed  1711 ;  duties  imposed  by  it; 
effects  produced  by,  v.  394 ;  for  talking 
America,  1765,  vi  271,  272 ;  opposition  to  it 
in  Amenca,  2/2,  273;  debates  and  remarki 


on  the,  272-274 ;  further  opposition  in  Ame- 
rica, 278;  petition  of  London  merchants 
arainst  it,  278,  280 ;  Pitt  urges  ito  repeal,  279, 
280;  examination  of  Dr.  Franklin  on  the 
American  temper  respecting  the,  280,  281 ; 
repeal  of  the,  283, 284 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  i.  253 

Stanhope,  James,  earl  of,  general^  sent  with 
reinforcements  for  the  relief  of  Barcelona, 
1706,  V.  298 ;  carries  Port  Mahon  in  ooojunc 
tion  with  admiral  Leake,  1708,  338 ;  applies 
the  Question  of  Sacheverel's  impeachment  to 
the  nigh  church  doctrines,  352;  persuades 
Charles  to  take  the  field  against  Philip  Y. ; 
gains  the  battle  of  Almenara,  July  20,  1710 ; 
and  that  near  Saragossa,  Aug.  20;  enters 
Madrid,  Sept.  21.  366 ;  retreats  to  Brihuega ; 
is  surprised  by  tne  French  under  Vend6me ; 
fights  with  him,  and  surrenders  himself  and 
army,  Dec.  9,  367 ;  becomes  a  secretary  of 
state^  vi.  5 ;  introduces  a  law  excluding  crown 
pensioners  from  parliimient,  25;  negotiates, 
for  a  French  alliance,  with  the  abb^  Dubois, 
27 ;  discountenances  violent  measures  against 
Russia,  28;  reverses  Gyllenburg's  intrigues 
to  the  council ;  disagrees  with  Townshend,  ib, ; 
obtains  the  chief  aajninistration  of  affairs,  30 ; 
raised  to  the  peerage,  1717,  32;  desires  to 
avert  the  war  with  Spain,  1718,  34 ;  obtains 
the  repeal  of  the  occasional  Conformity  and 
Schism  acts ;  desires  also  that  of  the  Test  act ; 
and  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  against 
Koman  Catholics,  35 ;  his  death,  caused  by  a 
rush  of  blood  into  his  head  during  a  fit  of 
anger,  1721,  46 

Stanhope,  earl,  his  experiments  on  the  con- 
struction of  steam-ships,  1794,  vii.  305 

Stanhope,  Charles,  cleared  of  the  chai^  of 
bribery  brought  against  him,  vi.  45 

Stanislaus  Leczinsky,  set  up  as  king  of  Poland 
by  Charles  XII.  v.  330 ;  began  to  reign,  1704; 
Augustus  restored  in  1709,  476 ;  Ms  claim  to 
the  throne  supported  by  France  on  the  death 
of  Augustus,  VI.  71 

Stanley,  £.  G.  S.    See  Derby,  earl  of. 

Star-Cfnamber  court  instituted  by  Henry  Yli. 
in  1488,  ii.  242 ;  extended  jurisdiction  given 
to,  by  Charles  I.,  iii.  406 ;  severe  sentence  of, 
on  Pr}-nne,  in  1633,  for  publishing  the  "  His- 
trio-mastix,"  411 ;  and  on  Dr.  Leighton  for 
writing  against  Prelacy,  413;  convicts  and 
inflicts  heavy  punishments,  in  1637,  on 
Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick,  for  their 
anti-prelatical  writings,  423  ;f  fines  the  city  of 
London  70,000/.  for  an  infringement  of  the 
conditions  on  which  they  held  their  lands  in 
Ulster,  426;  its  prisoners  released  on  the 
opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  Nov.  1640, 
444 ;  abolished  by  statute,  460 

Starember^,  general,  joins  general  Stanhope  in 
a  campaign  against  Philip  of  Spain,  1710,  y. 
366 ;  engages  Vend6me  at  Villa Ticiosa,  Dec. 
10;  retreats  to  Barcelona,  367 

Statute  of  Winchester,  1285,  provisions  of,  L 
38.5,386 

Statutes  of  Labourers,  passed  in  1349  and  1351, 
in  order  to  fix  their  residence,  and  to  esta- 
blish a  scale  of  wages,  i.  470,  471 ;  injustice 
and  inefilciency  of,  472 

Steam-boats,  Stanhope's  experiments  in  tht 
construction  of,  vii.  305 ;  introduction  of,  on 
the  Clyde,  the  Thames,  and  Loch  Lomond, 
yiiL  131,  132 ;  first  employed  by  the  navy  in 
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tilt  Binnese  war,  221 ;  improvements  in,  409 ; 
war  steamers  first  employed  in  battle  at  the 
nege  of  St.  Jean  d*Acre,  1840,  435 

Steam-engine;  Savery's  invention;  bill  for 
encouraging  the,  v.  zd ;  employed  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,  vii.  52 ;  thirty-three  mil- 
lion spindles  driven  in  1856  by,  53,  vast  im- 
provements in  the,  made  bv  Watt,  61 ;  Watt 
and  Boulton's  Soho  works,  o2 ;  final  establish- 
ment of  the,  and  its  amazing  influence  upon 
the  afiairs  of  the  world,  63,  64 ;  the  sword's 
antagonist,  id. :  applied  to  navigation  pur- 
poses, 305,  viii.  131, 132 

Steam  printing  machine ;  its  influence  in 
promoting  a  spread  of  knowledge,  viii.  132 

Steele,  Bichard,  Swift's  intimacy  with,  v.  369 ; 
turned  out  of  his  employment  for  satirising 
Harley,  370;  expelled  me  House  of  Com- 
mons for  writing  a  pamphlet  entitled  the 
<•  Crisis,"  1713;  ably  defended  bv  Addison 
and  WfOpole,  899 ;  starts  the  "  Tatler,"  April 
12,  1709,  402j  cmaracter  and  aim  of  this 
work^  403;  his  influence  and  objects  as  an 
essayist,  406;  with  Addison  directs  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  to  Shakspere  and  Milton, 
408 ;  his  creation  of  Sir  A.  Freeport,  Captain 
Sentry,  and  Will  Honeycomb,  409,  410;  the 
Spectator's  dub,  410, 411 ;  his  notice  of  three 
plays,  420;  description  of  the  prude  and 
coquette  by,  423 ;  denounces  luxurious  dining 
and  the  fashion  of  duelling,  427 ;  endeavours 
to  repress  gaming,  429 ;  advocates  for  mercy 
towards  the  rebel  lords,  vL  20 ;  opposed  the 
Peerage  bill,  1719, 38 

Steinkirk,  battle  of.  Aug.  3, 1692,  v.  152,  153; 
debate  on  the,  153.  154 

Stephen,  earl  of  Boulogne,  swears  to  the  succes- 
sion of  Matilda,  i.  244 ;  departs  fbr  England 
on  the  death  oi  Henry  I.  249 ;  crowned  king 
of  England  on  Dec.  26, 1135,  250 ;  remark- 
able outbreak  of  the  people  against  the  Forest 
Laws,  and  general  confusion,  ib, ;  preferred 
by  the  people  to  a  female  sovereign,  251 ; 
evil  eflects  of  the  feudal  system  under,  ib, ; 
early  reaction  of  the  nobles  in  favour  of 
Mi^da,  ib. ;  is  attacked  by  David,  kine  of 
Scotland,  who  supports  the  claim  of  Matilda, 
252:  the  Soots  defeated  by  the  bishop  of 
Duriumu  with  the  aid  of  the  Saxons,  in  the 
battle  01  the  Standard,  253 ;  reduces  some 
of  the  disafiected  barons,  254 ;  quarrels  with 
the  clergy,  and  arrests  the  bishops  of  Salis- 
buryana  Lincoln,  260;  his  brother,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  denounces  him  at  a  synod, 
and  he  is  threatened  with  excommunication, 
ib,  f  Matilda  lands  in  England  to  support  her 
claim,  and  is  besieged  in  Arundel  castle,  261 ; 
is  allowed  to  pass  to  Bristol  to  join  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  t^. ;  evils  of  the  destructive  par- 
tisan war,  t^. ;  battle  of  Lincoln,  262 ;  taken 
prisoner  and  confined  in  Bristol  castle,  263 ; 
nis  wife  expels  Matilda  from  London  with 
the  aid  of  the  inhabitants,  263 ;  is  exchanged 
for  tilie  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured at  Winchester,  265  j  sympathy  of  the 
people  for,  t^. ;  besieges  Matilda  in  Oxford,  266; 
turmoil  and  desolation  in  the  kingdom  in 
1142,  267 ;  is  attacked  by  Henry  IL,  whom 
he  accepts  as  his  successor,  268 ;  dies  Oct.  25, 
1154,269 

Stephenson,  George,  his  rise  from  the  position 
of  engine  foreman ;  his  patent  safety  lamp ; 
oonitructs  a  locomotive,  1814,  viii.  2£i9 ;  con-  I 


structs  the  Darlington  and  Stockton,  and  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railways,  259, 260 ; 
hii  "Bocket"  engine;    railway  works  by 
himself  and  his  son,  Bobert,  260.  261 
Sterne,  Lawrence,  his  "  Tristram  Snandy "  pub- 
lished, 1759-1767,  viL  89 
Steuben,  aide-de-camp  to  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
vi.  376;  volunteers  Into  the  American  ser- 
vice, 377 ;  condition  of  the  American  anny 
accordini^to,  383 ;  he  drills  and  re-organises 
it,  383,  3S4 ;  one  of  the  court  appointed  to 
try  Andr£  ;  his  concern  for  Andre,  415;  ren- 
ders valuable  assistance  at  the  siege  of  York 
Town,  1781,  427 ;  his  remarks  on  the  siege, 
427,  428 
Stevenson,  colonel,  pursues  the  Soindia's  army, 
vii.  457 ;  unable  to  join  Wellhigton  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Assye,  458;  takes 
Asseergnur  and  Burhampoor,  4o0 
Stewart.  General,  sent  to  take  Bosetta ;  oom- 

peUed  to  retreat,  1807,  vii.  485 
Stockdale  and  Hansard,  case  off.    See  Hansard. 
Stockhohn,  treaty  of,  Mar.  24,  1724,  v.  389 ; 

Mar.  VISIS,  vu.  580 
Stockings,  manufacture  of,  in  the  16th,  17th, 

18th  and  19th  centuries,  v.  19 
Stoke,  battle  of,  in  support  of  Lambert  SimneL 

on  June  4, 1487,  ii.  213 
Stonehenge,  notice  of^  i.  13 
Stopford,  sir  B.  admiral  j  his  naval  successes 

against  Mehemet  AH,  viii.  434,  435 
Stonn,  great  of  1703 ;   Eddvstone  lighthouse 

destroyed  by  it,  v.  10, 11,  2^9 
Stormont,  lord,  maltreatend  by  the  Gordon 
rioters,  1780,  vL  408;  secretary  of  state,  1779- 
1782,  469 
Stothard,  his  paintings ;  vi^ettes,  viii.  152 
Strabo,  statement  o^  relating  to  the  peaceful 
communication  of  the  Britons  with  the 
Bomans,  after  Cssar's  invasion,  i.  8 
Strafford,  earl  of  (sir  Thomas  Wentworth),  sup- 
ports the  Petition  of  Bifht  in  1628,  iii.  397 ; 
becomes  chief  minister  of  Charles  I.  after  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  409 ;  is  created  a 
viscoimt.  made  Lord  President  of  tiie  North, 
and  Lord  Deput^r  of  Ireland,  410:  explains  to 
Laud  the  principle  of  thorough^  on  which 
England  and  Lreland  were  to  be  eovemed, 
411 ;  proposes  to  the  king  a  monopoly  of  salt, 
416 ;  strong  expressions  in  favour  of  the 
levy  of  Ship  Money,  421 ;  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  taking  the  command  of  the  "Rngli^h 
forces  against  the  Scote  at  Newbum,  437 ; 
wishes  to  return  to  Lreland,  but  the  king 
pledges  himself  for  his  safety,  and  he  remains 
in  London,  439 ;  is  impeached  by  the  Houses 
of  Commons  in  1641,  444,  445 ;  is  arrested 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  446 ;  diarges 
brought  against,  448 ;  preparation  of  West- 
minster Hall  for  the  trial  of,  449 ;  conduct  of 
during  the  trial,  450 ;  his  defenoe,  451 ; 
papers  of  the  Privy  Council  furnished  against, 
452;  his  eloquent  speech  on,  during  his 
defence,  453:  a  bill  of  attainder  passed 
against,  bv  both  Houses,  456;  firm  de- 
meanour or,  at  his  execution,  on  May  12, 
1641,  458 
Strafford,  lord,  sir  John  Byng,  accusation  against 
respecting  Oliver  the  spy,  quite  unfounded, 
viiL  81,  82 
Strange,  sir  Bobert,  an  engraver ;  his  diligence 

and  skill,  viii.  77 
Strathallan,  viscount.     See  Dnimmond,  Wnk 
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Striienaeej  a  fayourite  of  the  king  of  Denmark ; 
a  conspiracy  organised  against  by  the  queen 
dowager ;  tried  and  beheaded,  ri.  329 

IStrutt,  Jedediah,  obtains  a  share  in  Arkwrighf  s 
spinning  machine,  vii.  47 

IStuart  family,  note  on  the  three  last  members 
ofthe,  vi.  197 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward  Louis  Casimir  (The 
Young  Pretender) ;  bom  1720,  vi.  47 ;  called 
from  Some  to  Paris  to  aid  in  an  invasion  of 
Great  Britain,  1743^  the  expedition  failing 
he  retires  to  Orayelines,  110  ;  Jacobitism  of 
England  and  Scotland,  1 14-117;  determines 
upon  restoring  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  117  ;. 
writes  to  his  father  of  his  intentions^  118^ 
Arrives  at  Eriska,  July  23, 1746, 121 ;  his  voy- 
age from  Belleisle ;  takes  shelter  in  Mac- 
Donald's  house ;  his  cold  reception,  122 ;  per- 
suades Clanranald  and  two  other  chiers  to 
join  him ;  lands  at  Borodale,  July  25  ;  com- 
municates with  the  clan  chiefs  ;  persuades 
-^meron  of  Lochiel  to  aid  in  his  enterprise, 
Viz ;  the  Glenfinnan  gathering,  Aug.  19 ;  his 
standard  is  raised  and  the  Stuart  proclama- 
tion read,  124;  his  own  resources  and  the 
^ppled  state  of  the  government's  army,  125 ; 
marches  southwards ;  reaches  Perth,  Sept.  4, 
having  passed  Cope  marching  northwards; 
■enters  Perth ;  his  cause  gains  groimd ;  he  is 
joined  by  Drummond  and  Murray,  126; 
crosses  the  Forth ;  joined  by  lord  Kilmarnock ; 
reaches  Corstorphine ;  preparations  for  defence 
at  Edinburgh,  127;  obtains  possession  of  t^e 
town,  Sept.  17 ;  enters  Holyrood  house ;  James 
"Vm.  proclaimed  king;  Cope  embarks  his 
troops  at  Aberdeen;  lands  at  Dunbar,  and 
inarches  towards  Edinburgh,  128;  battle  of 
Preston-Pans,  Sept.  21,  in  which  Cope  re- 
ceives a  signal  aefeat,  129,  130 :  sleeps  at 
Pinkie  house ;  and  returns  to  Edinburgh, 
131 ;  blockade  of  Edinburgh  Castle ;  intends 
<nt>8sing  the  border.  132;  English  opinions 
of  the  rebellion,  132,  133;  enters  Cum- 
berland, Nov.  8 ;  expects  a  sjeat  insur- 
rectionary movement  among  tne  Englit^; 
the  inhabitants  of  ^Imamock  refuse  to 
rise,  140 ;  cause  of  the  non-resistance  to 
his  advance;  Carlisle  is  invested,  Nov.  10, 
141 ;  and  taken  three  days  after,  142 ; 
the  dubiousness  of  his  cause ;  he  continues  his 
march  into  England,  144 ;  Manchester  recruits : 
the  town  is  taken  by  a  sergeant,  a  drum,  ana 
-a  woman ;  Johnstone's  narrative  thereof,  145; 
the  lukewarmness  of  Manchester,  146; 
marches  on  to  Macclesfield :  crosses  the  Mer- 
•  sey ;  reaches  Derby,  Dec.  6,  ib. ;  they  plun- 
der the  town  of  the  collected  taxes ;  tne  duke 
of  Cumberland  pursues  him,  and  gen.  Wade 
advances  upon  him  from  the  north.  147 ;  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  Highlanders ;  tneir  eager- 
ness to  fight  Cumberland ;  a  retreat  is  resolved 
upon,  14o ;  Johnstone's  fictitious  narrative  of 
the  panic  in  London,  148, 149 ;  the  Londoners 
prepare  for  defence,  150 ;  mis  cause  receives 
no  encouragement  from  the  commercial  or  in- 
dustrious public,  151,  152;  he  retreats  from 
Derby,  155 ;  loses  confidence ;  his  mistaken 
notions  and  weakness  of  character,  156 ;  he  is 
pursued  by  Cumberland  and  Oglethorpe,  157 ; 
the  retreat  is  delayed  by  bad  roads:  lord 
Murray  takes  up  a  position  near  Clifton 
to  wait  the  attack  of  the  pursuing  army,  ib. ; 
tuu  a  skirmish  with  the  foremost  dragoons, 


whom  he  beats  back ;  arrives  at  Carlisle ;  ths 
prince  leaves  that  city  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
followers  ;  his  callous  indifference  as  to  thsir 
fate,  158 ;  Carlisle  is  invested  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland ;  it  capitulates,  Dec.  30 ;  the  High- 
land army  recrosses  the  border,  Dec.  20 ;  reaches 
Glasgow ;  makes  heavy  levies  on  the  citizens ; 
^en.  Hawley's  contempt  for  the  Highlanders, 
i60 ;  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  161 ;  Hawley's 
retreat,  162;  lord  Lo vat's  double  dealing, 
163;  the  prince's  rage  at  hearing  of  the 
desertions  in  his  army,  164:  arrival  at  Inver- 
ness, 165 ;  encamps  at  Cuiloden  Moor,  166 ; 
liis  conj^dence  of  gaining  a  victory,  167 ;  he 
is  met  by  Cumberland  and  receives  a  thorough 
defeat.  May  16,  1746;  his  conduct  in  the 
li.'ittle.  168;  the  barbarities  after  the  battle, 
1 70 ;  nis  wanderings  in  the  highlands ;  gaine 
(shelter  in  South  Uist  island;  escapes  to 
Skye;  is  befriended  by  Flora  MacDonald, 
170;  escapes  to  France,  Sept.  20,  176;  refuses 
to  quit  Paris  when  orderea ;  is  imprisoned  at 
Vincennes;  turned  loose  in  Savoy;  visits 
England  in  1750,  181 ;  Canova's  bust  of  him 
at  Borne ;  takes  the  title  of  count  of  Albany ; 
died,  Jan.  31,1788,  196 

Stuart,  James  Francis  Edward  (the  Pretender]^ 
makes  an  attempt  to  land  in  Scotland,  but 
fails  and  returns  to  Dunkirk,  1708,  v.  335 ; 
his  private  interviews  with  Bolingbroke,  1712, 
^6;  adheres  firmly  to  the  church  of  Home  in 
8pite  of  the  Jacobites  urging  him  to  turn 
Protestant,  399;  issues  a  manifesto  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  asserting  his  right  to 
the  vacant  throne,  vi.  4;  the  earl  of  Mar 
raises  his  standard  at  Braemar,  Sept.  6, 1715; 
and  proclaims  him  James  VIII.  of  Scotland, 
and  James  III.  of  England,  7 ;  lands  at 
Peterhead,  and  joins  the  camp  at  Perth,  Jan. 
16,  1716 ;  his  spiritless  appearance ;  assumes 
the  royal  state,  17;  retreats  before  Argyle; 
takes  flight  to  France,  Feb. ;  his  compassion 
for  the  villagers  whose  homes  had  been  burnt 
down,  18;  arrives  at  Paris;  meets  Boling- 
broke there,  23 ;  and  dismisses  him  from  his 
service,  24;  forms  an  alliance  with  Spain, 
1718;  arrives  at  Madrid,  35;  failure  oi  the 
expedition  against  Scotland,  36  ;  birth  of  his 
son,  the  Young  Pretender,  1720,  47;  declara- 
tion issued.  Sept.  22,  1722,  proposing  that 
George  I.  should  yield  up  the  British  throne 
to  James  HI.,  49 ;  it  is  Dumt  as  a  lihel  bv 
order  of  parliament,  ib. :  hopelessness  of  hu 
cause,  1727,  60,  61 ;  oill  against  his  two 
eons,  1744,  115;  note  on  the  Stuart  family; 
Canova's  tomb  of,  and  his  i^ons,  Charles 
Edward,  and  Heniy,  Cardinal  York;  died  at 
Rome,  1765, 196 

Btunrt  James,  his  Athenian  antiquarian  in- 
quiries, vii.  81 

Stuart,  sir  John,  commander  of  the  British  army; 
defeats  the  French  general  Reynier  at  the 
battle  of  Maida,  July  4,  1806,  vii.  473 

Stubbs,  Philip,  picture  of  the  times  afforded  by 
his  •*  Anatomie  of  A?5uses,"  iii.  246  et  teg. 

Suetonius,  account  by^  of  the  expedition  of 
Caligula  to  invade  Bntain,  i.  17 

Suetonius  Paulinus  assumes  the  command  of 
the  Romans  in  Britain,  a.d.  58,  attacks  and 
takes  Mona  (Anglesey),  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Druids,  i.  22 ;  returns  to  repress  the  re- 
volt of  Boauicea,  24 ;  obtains  a  conquest  over 
her,  26 
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SuSblli,  agticulCural  condlUoa  of,  rii.  6;  Ihc 
Ubouren,  faimen,  and  housevirei  of,  7  >  > 
■eat  of  the  husbandry  impknii^nt  tnule,  8 

Bsffbl^^de  U  Folea,  dukpi  of.  See  Kichud  IL 
■nd  Haoiy  TI. 

Sn&bUc,  Howard,  Ud^,  Qoorge  11,'b  mistrcsi; 
Wklpole  deTotea  himseLf  to  queen  Ciiraliitc, 
not  bdv  Suffolk,  Ti.aa 

Suffolk,  lord,  a  Hcrolary  of  staU,  1771-1779,  yi. 
381,469;  bis  replr  to  Ghitttiam'i  gpeech  on 
the  addrcsB,  381, 382 

Sugar  duties,  alleratiant  of  a  free  trade  tendency 
inthe.srDposed  by  lord  John  Huawll,  1841, 
viiL  437!  ^batea  on  them,  437-439 ;  rejection 
of  the  minutenBl  nropoiiltoni,  439 ;  further 
debatea  on  the,  184,  fil6,  517 

Sunday  kIiooIi.    Bee  education. 

Siuih  DoirUh,  riiier  of  Oude;  Shah  Alum') 
Unded  property  sold  to  ;  hire*  an  army  from 
the  Engliah :  inradea  the  Bohilla  country, 
YU.  124;  died,  126 

SulliTan,  general,  in  the  Amcricaa  army ;  taken 
priiouer  at  Brooklyn,  t1.  370;  employed  by 
Howe  a*  hia  agent  to  the  congreaa,  372 

Sunderland,  Charlca  Spenoer,  earl  of  Marl- 
borough'a  Kn-in-lair:  diimiued  hii  aaere- 
taiyahip  of  aUte,  ITIO,  r.  363;  aecretary  of 
alate,  1717,  ri,  30;  aeimed  of  being  oon- 
cemed  in  the  South  Sea  acheme  tnai ; 
aequitted ;  rengiu  hia  poat  of  first  eom- 
miiaioner  of  the  Treaaury,  4S ;  hi*  death, 
1722,47 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  earl  of,  one  of 
William' a  conSdential  adriaera,  T.  168;  hia 
character  and  principle*,  163 ;  entartaina 
William  at  Althoip,  169S,  181 ;  lord  eham- 
berlaJn ;  iunei  an  order  to  prevent  itaee 
licentiouaneas,  206  ;  attempts  to  obtain  lie 
lord  ehancellorship  for  3omer»,  239  ;  William'* 
oorreapondence  with,  on  the  state  of  English 
affairs  in  17D1,  2£1 

Burajoh  DowUh  auccecd*  hia  grandfather,  April, 
17£6  ;  in  hopea  of  booty  he  storm*  and  takes 
CalcutU ;  toigedy  of  the  black  hole,  June  20, 
fi.  222;  suffcringB  of  the  prisoners,  223; 
marohea  from  Moorshedabad  ;  encamps  near 
Fort  William  ;  aigna  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Clire;  goea  cvor  to  the  French,  224;  de- 
feated by  CU*e  at  Plaaaey,  June  23,  ITS7, 225 ; 
•eeks  proCeetion  from  the  Frencb  at  JPatna ; 
mmrder  o^  226 

Surrey,  earl  of.    See  Henry  Vm. 

Sutton,  Manners,  re-elecled  speaJier  of  the 
Houae  of  Commona,  1819,  viii.  99  ;  again  in 
1830,  262;  chosen  for  the  sixth  tune,  1S31, 
278'  again,  with  Mr.  Littleton  as  candidate, 
1831  31B;  fail*  in  being  elected,  1S3S, 
365 

Buwarroff,  a  Russian  genetml ;  capture*  lanuiil ; 
erueltie*  perpetrated,  vii.  191 ;  defeats  the 
Poles,  Oct.  10,  179* ;  caplurca  Warsaw  ;  bor- 
baritiea  ioflicted  on  the  inhabitant*,  316; 
imands  the  Russo- Austrian  army,  1799; 
■  e  battle  of    Trebbia,   382 ;    retumi 
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Sweyn,  with  a  Dnnbh  fleet,  raragea  England  in 
980.  i.  I'51 ;  retuma  to  avoige  the  massaere 
of  the  Danoa,  163  ;    lands  again  in  1012,  and 

Eiclahns  himself   king   of  England,  155; 
ndon  eurrendera  to,  ii. ;    death  of,  in  1014, 


party  writer ;  his  character  as  a  partiaan,  r 
369  ;  hia  deaiinga  with  Hsrley  and  St.  John, 
who  make  him  their  tool,  370 ;  hia  opinion  on 
Harlborough'a  dismlaaal  from  office,  379 ;  the 
operation  of  the  stamp  duty  according  to,  3H ; 
author  of  the  pamphlet "  The  Public  Spirit  of 
the  Whigs ;  "  is  presented  with  £100  by  the 
earl  of  Oiford,  399  ;  hi*  cantribution*  to  ths 
"  TsCler,"  413 ;  meauneaa  in  aakiiw  for  plaoe, 

ladies,  421;  his  "  BstUe  of  the  Baok*,"  435 ; 
ehaiacter  of  hia  writings,  442 ;  marvelloiu 
— ^'^  "f  preaerTing  the  cireumatantiality  of 

J,  and  the  complete  personificatiaQ  of 

bi«  charactera,  443 ;  hu  "  Tale  of  aTub,"  **.; 
and  "Qulliier'i  TruTela,"  443,  444;  coa- 
demni  Vaubrugh's  architecture,  456 ;  author 
of  the  Drapiei'a  lettera  inveighing  against 
Wood's  patent  for  acopper  coinage,  1724,  id. 
51 ;  a  reward  of  £300  offered  for  the  dis- 
cover; of  the  author  of  the  ' 

'    *"e[»lent,62;   died.    .     , 

a  Btory  of  the  "  Spider  Mid 
toS 

of  Hereford,  account  of  the 
Household  Ral!l  of,  for  1289  and  1290,  L  302; 
domeatio  life  and  duties  of  the  bishop,  393 ; 
manor  hoiuea  of,  and  mode*  of  living  at,  393, 
394 ;  Chri*tm>a  feast  ol,  395 ;  price*  of  arti- 
cle* uaed  bj,  396  j  sCata  of  domealios, 
labourera,  and  serib  under,  396,  397 ;  joantey 
of,  to  London,  399 :  lodging  and  pronsioii  oi< 
the  road,  400 ;  amval  of,  in  London,  401 ; 
notice  of  London  markets  and  sho^  103; 
departi  from  London,  404;  viaitationa  ol, 
405 ;  gardens,  orchard,  and  vineyard,  of,  at 
Boibury,  406 ;  building  operations  of,  at 
Womenawould,  in  Kant,  407;  fumitnis  pro- 
vided for,  408 ;  dreiaet  provided  by,  and  the 
pricea,408. 


TiBLSS,  of  treatie*,  1326-1731,  v.  382-390 1  of 
wmtemporai^  Boverei^s  from  1039-1714,  475, 
476 ;  of  Bntiah  writer*  arranged  ehronolo- 
gically,  477-483 :  ahlonological  list  of  tiea- 
tiea  from  1732- 1  r48,  vi.  120 ;  pdndpal  officers 
of  state,  1741-1770,  520,  3il;  p™tempotniT 
eaTereign.sl714-178S,  466,  48G  ;  tnatjlisL 
1750-1784,  467.  46S ;  principal  offieen  of 
state,  1768-1762,  469;  the  growth  of  the 
national  debt,  470-472;  treaties  from  17S7  to 
1802,  vii.  412,  413;  tiapulalion  of  Great 
Britain;  urp:ui;l:ind  in  UiHI,  17^,andIS01; 
of  Scotland  iind  Wdts  in  18iH,  nil  arranged 
by  cDuntiBa,  414;  oontemporarr  sovereigns 
and  rulers,  1789-1814,  574,  676;  prinapel 
oificen  of  state,  1783-1815,  676,  577;  ohro- 
nclogicol  table  of  treatiea,  18D2-1814,  578- 
681 ;  the  national  debt,  1793-1816,  582  ;  po- 
pulation  of  Great  Britain  in  1811,  i*. :  table 
of  deceased  liritish  writers  of  the  19la  oen- 
tury,  viii.  133-138;  list  of  Qeorge  IV.'i 
minuters,  Juno,  1820,  158;  lists  of  the  Can- 
ning cabinet,  1827,  210;  and  the  Grey 
_:_^,._,  n=.  iBin  OKT.  oontempeiary 
337,  268 ;  po— 
U  1821  and  Ibai, 
..»  .»»  of  the  Feel  cabinet,  354 ;  and  of 
the  Melbourne  ministr>-,  L837,  331 ;  table  of 
treaties,  1815-1850,  332,  383;  and  of  tha 
national  debt,  1819-1837;  growth  of  tlie 
debt,   384;    chronological  table  of  Britiab 
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writen  of  the  IDth  century,  487-491 ;  table  of 
oontemporary  sorereigns  568,  569;  of  the 
population,  1841-1851,  570;  occupations  of 
the  people,  1851, 571,  572 ;  census  of  religious 
worahipw,  572;  and  education,  1851,  573; 
pubUo  income  and  expenditure,  1815-1850, 
574 ;  commerce,  575 
Tacitus,  statement  of,  that  Caosar  did  not  con- 
quer Britain,  i.  8  ;  his  account  of  the  Britons 
affords  an  early  indication  of  the  national 
character,  20;  the  speeches  attributed  by,  to 
Caractacus,  Boadicea,  and  Qalgacus,  pro- 
bably fictitious,  but  affording  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  facts  and  feelings  of  the 
nenod  21 

Taiayera,  battle  of;  28  July,  1809,  yii.  522, 
523 

Talbot,  lord,  defied  by  Joan  of  Arc,  ii.  85 :  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Fatay,  88  ;  the  pos- 
sesaions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ravaged  by, 
92 ;  death  of,  at  Castillon  in  1458,  93 

Talfourd,  T.  N.,  his  eloquent  speech  at  Reading, 
yiii«  108 ;  nrinciples  of  his  cop\Tight  bill,  463, 
464 ;  the  biU  rejected,  464 

Taliesin,  notice  by,  of  the  massacre  of  the  monks 
of  Bangor,  i.  69 

Tallard  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  English  court 
1698 ;  his  remarks  upon  the  state  of  political 
parties,  y.  209 ;  negotiates  with  William  III. 
the  terms  of  the  Partition  treaty,  226,  227 ; 
ordered  to  leaye  the  Rhine  and  advance  into 
Snabia  at  the  head  of  his  army,  1704,  274 ; 
joins  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Aug.  8,  280 ; 
they  encamp  near  the  Nebel,  281 ;  takes  up 
his  head  quarters  at  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
ib. ;  faults  in  the  disposition  of  his  troops, 
282 ;  he  leads  the  main  body  of  the  French 
army ;  is  opposed  by  Marlborough,  defeated, 
and  compellea  to  retreat  to  Sonderheim,  where 
he  surrenders  himself,  283  ;  carried  to  Eng- 
land by  Marlborough,  287 

Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun ;  considers  church 
property  to  belong  to  the  nation,  vii.  185; 
visits  London  as  the  agent  of  the  French 
government;  received  with  coldness  and 
reserve ;  returns  to  Paris ;  again  returns  to 
England  on  an  embassy,  209 ;  which  also  had 
a  bad  reception,  210 ;  assists  Bonaparte's  in- 
trigues for  power.  383 ;  his  correspondence 
with  Grenville,  387-389 ;  Fox's  negotiations 
with,  for  peace,  1806,  469 ;  end  of  the  nego- 
tiations, 470;  suspected  of  having  revealed 
the  secret  articles  of  Tilsit  to  the  English,  490 ; 
one  of  thejplenipotentiaries  at  the  Congreuoi 
Vienna,  vui.  42  et  seq. ;  secretly  negotiates 
with  Caatlerea^h  and  Mettemioh,  44;  re- 
signs his  Presidentship  of  the  Coimcil,  46 ; 
tcxioua  to  prevent  capital  punishment,  46, 

Talinaah  commands  some  troops  sent  against 
Brest,  y.  171 ;  unable  to  land  his  men ;  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  attempt,  1694, 172 

Tatler,  objects,  plan,  and  character  of  Steele's : 
started,  1709,  v.  402,  403 

Taylor,  Rowland,  behaviour  of,  in  prison,  iiL 
84 ;  martyrdom  at  Hadleigh  in  1555,  85 

Tea,  formerly  taxed ;  prices  of,  early  part  of 
18th  century,  v.  38,  39 

Teinimouth,  sacked  by  the  French  under  Tour- 
vule,  July  1690,  v.  115 ;  a  subscription  raised 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of,  Ho 

Teignmouth,  lord,  as  sir  John  Shore,  he  succeeds 
earl  ComwalliA  as  governor-general  of  In^ 


vii.  377 ,  succeeded  by  lord  Momington,  1798, 
378 

Telford,  Thomas,  his  career  and  great  engineer- 
ing works,  viii.  147 ;  opinion  in  1830  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  locomotive  engine,  259 

Templars  (Knights)  ^  mission  from  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  to,  in  1185,  i.  303;  dissolution 
of  the  order  of  the,  in  France,  in  1307,  439 ; 
and  suppression  of^  in  England,  in  1308,  ib. ; 
their  house  in  London  given  to  the  students 
of  the  law,  440 

Temple,  earl,  moves  an  amendment  in  the  ad- 
dress, 1755,  vi.  209 ;  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
1756,  218 ;  desires  to  save  Byn^  under  covei 
of  the  king's  name ;  diamissea  his  office,  220; 
lord  privy  seal,  227 ;  fails  in  obtaming  the 
garter,  240 ;  supports  Pitt's  war  policy,  1761, 
251 ;  resigns  office,  252 ;  Wilkes'  friend ;  dis- 
approves of  **The  North  Briton's"  attack  on 
the  Scotch,  261 ;  visits  Wilkes  in  the  Tower, 
262 ;  dismissed  his  lord-lieutenancy  of  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  struck  off  the  privy  council  list, 
263;  his  share  in  the  negotiations  for  Pitt's 
return  to  powei^  1765,  277,  278 ;  declines  the 
king's  offer  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasuryahip. 
285 ;  suggested  to  be  the  author  of  "  Junius,^' 
295, 296, 298 ;  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1782, 
450;  secretary  of  state,  1783;  differs  with 
Pitt ;  resigns,  vii.  139 

TemplCj  sir  William,  concludes  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance in  1668,  iv.  308  ^  it  is  repudiateain  1671, 
and  he  retires  to  private  life,  315 ;  notice  of 
the  pAnce  of  Orange  by,  329 ;  suggests  a 
scheme  of  government  by  a  cabinet,  3l3 

Tenchebrai,  batUe  of,  in  1105,  i.  240 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  his  poetry,  viii.  480,  481 

Tesse,  marshaL  joins  Philip  Y. ;  with  him 
invades  Catalonia,  1706,  v.  297;  raises  the 
siege  of  Barcelona,  298 

Test  Act,  William  proposes,  without  avail,  the 
repeal  of  the,  1689,  v.  73 ;  repeal  of,  suggested, 
1730,  vi.  62, 63 ;  again  in  1772, 328 ;  m  1790, 
vu.  187 ;  repealed,  1828,  viii.  232,  233 

Tewkesbury,  the  Lancastrians  totally  defeated 
at  the  battle  of,  on  May  4,  1471,  ii.  166 

Teynham,  Henry  Francis,  lord,  his  reform  plans 
and  suggestions,  viii.  311 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  voluminousness  and  charac- 
ter of  ms  novels,  viii.  475,  479 

Thonet,  complete  insulation  of,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  i.  37 

Theatre.    See  Drama. 

Thelwall,  John,  arrrested  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  vii.  300;  trial  of;  defendedby 
Erskine,  and  acquitted,  303 

Theodosius,  repels  the  invasion  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots  into  Britain,  i.  54 

Thiers,  M.,  his  account  of  the  intended  invasion 
of  Britain  by  Napoleon,  i.  17 ;  his  remarks  on 
Wellington,  vii.  o29;  president  of  the  French 
council,  viii.  430;  his  warlike  tone  towards 
England,  430,  434,  435 ;  the  king  refusing  to 
acquiesce  in  his  hostile  speech  to  be  delivered 
to  the  chambers,  he  resits,  435 

Thistle,  order  of  the.  revived  by  queen  Anne, 
1703 ;  statutes  of  tlie,  broken  by  Georges  I. 
and  IV.,  v.  327 

Thistlewood,  Arthur,  a  Spencean  fanatic,  viii. 
75;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Spafields  re- 
formers, 76;  antecedents  of,  viii.  160^  con- 
spires to  assassinate  the  cabinet  ministers: 
his  plot  discovered,  and  himself  tried  ana 
executed,  1820, 160, 161 
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Thorn,  J.  N.,  hi£  earlier  career;  imprisoned, 
viiL  412 ;  released  by  lord  John  Russell,  412, 
413 ;  proclaims  himself  the  Messiah  at  Boueh- 

!     ton,  413 ;   rouses  the  people,  413,  414 :  nis 

,'  three  days'  march,  41^16;  the  tragedy  of 
Bosenden  Wood,  415,  417 ;  slain  in  the  en- 
counter, 416 

Thomson,  James,  his  ''Castle  of  Indolence," 
published,  1748 ;  died  same  year,  vii.  87 

Thomson,  C.  P.,  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  1830,  viii. 
267 ;  nis  remarks  on  Peers  repeal  of  the  house 
tax,  1834,  347;  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  347,  381 

ThomhilL  sir  J .,  his  roof  painUngs,  y.  463 ;  opens 
an  academy  of  painting,  1724,  yii.  67 ;  sug- 
gests a  plan  for  a  Royal  Academy,  68 

Tliurlow,  Edward,  attorney-general,  vi.  339; 
lord  chanooUor.  1778-17^388,469;  vii.  676; 
onpoees  Burke  s  Economical  Reform  bill,  vL 
439;  and  Uie  contractors'  and  revenue  officers' 
bills,  440;  opposes  Fox's  Libel  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  vii.  212,  213 ;  becoming  ob- 
noxious to  the  ministry.  h«  is  compelled  to 
give  up  the  great  seal,  1792, 213 

Tlconderoga,  British  attack  on,  1758,  repulsed, 
vi.  233;  surprised  by  the  Americans,  1775, 
350,  351;  re-captured  by  Buigoyne,  1777, 
379 

Tielmans,  tried  for  conspiring  against  the  Ne- 
therlands government;  found  guilty;  ban- 
ished, 1830,  viu.  257 

Tiemey,  Geonre,  opposes  Pitf  s  incAne  tax 
scheme,  1798,  vii.  359,  360;  his  conduct  in 
the  Caroline  debate  oL  1820,  viiL  162,  165; 
master  of  the  Mint,  210 

Tilsit,  treaty  of,  July.  1807,  viL  488,  489,  579 

Tin  mines  and  manuiactories.  v.  13 

Tintem  Abbey,  foundation  of,  L  256 

Tinville,  Fouquier,  furious  seal  shown  by,  as 

Sublic  accuser,  vii.  272,  273 ;  executed,  1795, 
21 

Tippoo  Saib,  son  of  Hyder  Ali;  concludes  a 
peace  with  the  British,  vii.  134;  wars  against 
the  British  under  ComwalUs,  1790,  1791; 
defeated  May  15,  1791 ;  surrenders  Seringa- 
patam,  Feb.  1792,  and  concludes  a  peace, 
Mar.  19,  258,  259;  Bonaparte's  letter  to, 
1799,  377 ;  he  relies  upon  assistance  from  the 
French ;  general  Harris  enters  his  territory 
of  Mysore,  Mar.  5,  1799,  378 ;  Serin^patam 
stormed  and  Tippoo  slain,  May  4,  379 ;  divi- 
sion of  his  territory,  ib. 

Titus,  allusion  of,  to  the  security  afforded  to 
the  Britons  by  the  sea,  i.  3 

Tocqueville,  his  remarks  on  the  |)ublio  opinion 
respecting  the  French  revolution,  vii.  182; 
ana  the  French  national  character,  288 

Tolentino,  treaty  of,  Feb.  19, 1797,  vii.  412 

Toleration  Act,  passed,  1^9,  v.  73 ;  an  imper- 
fect boon,  73,  74 

Tone,  Wolfe,  captured;  sentenced  to  death; 
commits  suicide ;  died  Nov.  19,  1798,  vii.  368 

Tomline,  bishop.    See  Pretyman. 

Tooke,  Home,  arrested  on  a  charge  of  hi^h 
treason,  vii.  300 ;  trial  of,  302 ;  defended  by 
Erskine  and  acquitted,  303 

Torgau,  battle  of,  1760,  vi.  240 

Torres  Vedras,  construction  of,  and  events  con- 
nected with  Wellington's  lines  of,  vii.  529-532 

Torrington,  earl  of,  sent  out  to  fight  the  French, 
defeated  off  Beacby  Head,  June,  1690;  hia 
baseness  and  hesitating  conduct,  v.  Ill 


lostiz,  brother  of  Harold,  succeeds  Siwavd  as 
earl  of  Northumbria,  i.  171 ;  oppression  ex- 
ercised by,  occasions  an  insurrection.  175 ;  is 
banished,  176 ;  invades  England  witn  a  form 
of  Norwegians,  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge  in  1066, 180 

Toulon,  besieged  by  the  allies,  1707,  v.  332: 
negotiations  of  the  royalists  of,  with  lord 
Hood,  vii.  286 ;  the  fleet  and  harbour  surren- 
dered to  the  British,  287 ;  political  opinions 
of  its  inhabitants,  287,  288 ;  besieged  by  the 
republicans,  287-290;  the  British  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  place,  290 ;  republican  bar- 
barities, 290-292 

Toumay,  surrendered  to  the  allies,  1709,  y.  343; 
invested  by  the  French,  1745,  yi.  213 

Tourville,  count  de,  a  French  admiral ;  defeats 
Torrington  off  Beadbiy  Head.  June  30, 1690, 
V.  HI ;  anchors  off  Tiorbay,  July  22,  lands  his 
troops  at  Tei^mouth  and  devastates  the  vil- 
lage, 115 ;  sails  for  France,  116 :  defeated  by 
Russell  off  La  Hogu&  Maj  19,  1692, 149 ;  his 
fleet,  having  assembled,  is  again  dispersed  on 
the  23rd  by  admiral  Rooke,  150;  joins  the 
Toulon  fleet,  166;  sails  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 171 

Townley,  colonel  in  the  Pretender's  army; 
tried,  vi.  172 ;  executed,  1746, 173 

Townley,  Charles,  his  collection  of  sculpture ; 
bought  for  the  British  Museum,  1805,  viii. 
150 

Towns,  manufacturing  condition  of,  in  1636,  iiL 
499 

ToMmshend,  lord  Charles,  his  fear  that  France 
will  render  aid  to  the  Pretender,  vi.  17 ;  dis- 
agrees with  Stanhope;  dismissed  from  his 
office  of  secretary  or  state ;  offered  the  lord 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  28 ;  which  he  reluc- 
tantly accepts,  29 ;  but  is  dismissed  from  it, 
April  3, 1717,  30;  appointed  secretary  of  state 
in  room  of  earl  Stannope,  1721,  46;  accom- 
panies George  I.  to  Hanover^  1727,  56,  57 ; 
quarrels  with  Walpole;  resigns  office,  61; 
and  retires  to  the  countiry,  62 

To  wnshend,  brigadier-general,  completesWolfe'a 
victory  before  Quebec,  1759.  vi.  236,  239 

Townshend,  Charles^  chancellor  of  the  exche- 

?uer,  1766^  vi.  285,  321 ;  his  atonishment  at 
itt's  pohtical  schemes,  285,  286;  dies  of 
fever,  1768,  288 

Townshend,  Thomas,  draws  attention  to  the 
tardiness  of  action  by  the  navy  authorities, 
1778,  vi.  392 ;  secretary  of  sUte,  1782, 450, 469 

Towton,  the  battle  o^  on  March  29. 1461,  and 
victory  of  the  Yorkists,  ii.  147,  148 ;  consti- 
tution of  the  contending  armies  of  the  Roses, 
147 

Trafalgar,  battie  of,  Oct.  21,  1805,  vL  446-448 

Traitorous  correspondence  bill  passed,  1744; 
debate  on  it,  vi.  115,  116;  another  introduced, 
1793,  and  passed  in  a  modified  form,  vii.  267 ; 
debate  on,  267,  270 

Travancore,  raj  an  of,  attacked  by  Tippoo,  viL 
258 ;  wars  against  Britain,  1807-1809,  viii. 
212,  213 

Travelling,  means  for,  as  shown  in  bishop  Swin« 
field's  journcvs  between  Prestbuiy  and  Lon- 
don, i.  399,  404 ;  another  journey  from  Oxford 
to  Canterbury  in  1289,  401;  travelling  in 
London,  1289,  402;  as  shown  in  his  visita- 
tions, in  1290,  405  ;  mode  of,  as  exhibited  by 
a  Scotch  army  in  1312,431;  dangers  of,  ii; 
the  latter  half  of  the  15th  centu^,  u.  127; 
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dongeroui  condition  of  tho  London  streets, 
temi>.  Henry  yill.,479;  statute  passed  for 
repurin^  the  highways,  1555,  480 ;  means 
for,  on  the  Thames,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  481 ; 
insecurity  of,  illuatratcMl  in  tne  murder  of 
Arden  of  Feversham,  in  1551.  485 ;  custom 
of  resorting  to  the  seaside  lor  pleasure  a 
modem  enc,  v.  8  ;  horror  of,  in  a  hilly 
country,  t^. ;  partly  caused  hy  the  bad  roads, 
temp,  queen  Anne,  9;  Bath  and  Timbridge 
Wells,  tne  principle  resorts  of  pleasure  seeK- 
enL  9,  10 ;  in  Torkshire,  temp.  Q.  Anne,  26 : 
had  state  of  the  road  between  London  ana 
Kensington,  1736,  ri.  84 ;  stage  coaches,  inns, 
and  travelling  accommodation  about  1737, 
viL  91 ;  dangers  from  highwaymen,  drunken 
drivers,  and  rapid  coacning,  92 ;  first  mail 
coach  started  (1784)  by  Mr.  Falmer,  93 

Treasonable  Attempts  bill  passed  1795 ;  its  ob- 
jects ;  debate  on  it,  vii.  3x3,  324 

Treason,  biUs  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of 
high,  brought  forward ;  not  passed,  1692,  ▼. 
146 ;  passed  1695 ;  lord  Ashley's  speech  on, 
185 

Treaties,  chronological  table  of,  and  tho  wan 
connected  with  tnem,  from  1326  to  1731,  y. 
382-390;  from  1732  to  1748,  vi.  120;  from 
1750  to  1784,  467,  468;  from  1787  to  June 
25,  1802.  vii.  412,  413;  from  1802  to 
1814,  578-581 ;  from  1815  to  1850,  yiu.  382 
383 

Treyor,  sir  John,  master  of  the  rolls;  parlia- 
mentary corruption  commenced  by,  v.  102; 
receives  a  thousand  guinea  bribe  for  assisting 
in  passing  the  Orphims  act ;  ho  is  discovcreo, 
found  gimty,  ana  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  which  he  was  the  speaker,  177 

Tribute,  not  paid  by  Britain  for  some  time  after 
the  invasion  of  Caesar,  L  16 

Trichinopoly  defended  by  Mahomed  Ali,  vi.  203; 
the  siege  raised  by  the  British,  205 

Triennial  biU  introduced  and  passed  by  both 
Houses,  1693 ;  but  vetoed  by  the  king ;  be* 
comes  law,  1694,  v.  159, 173 

Trinobantes,  the  kings  of  the,  i.  14 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  concluded,  Jan.  4,  1717, 
VI.  29 

Trogoff,  admiral,  commands  the  Toulon  fleet, 
17^3 ;  an  anti-revolutionist,  vii.  286 

Troppau,  Congress  of,  Oct  20,  1820,  viii.  382 

Trotter,  the  navy  paymaster;  his  evidence 
against  lord  Melville,  1805,  vii.  439 

Tnunbull,  sir  William ;  ambassador  and  secre- 
tary of  state ;  first  encourager  of  Pope's  poeti- 
cal talents,  v.  416 

Tuileries,  attack  on  the,  Aug.  1792,  vii.  225, 
226 

Tullibardine,  marquis,  joins  tho  Scotch  insur- 
rection of  1715,  vi.  8;  and  the  earl  Maris- 
chal's  expedition,  1719,  36 ;  accompanies 
Charles  Eaward  in  his  descent  upon  Scotland, 
121 ;  raises  the  Pretender's  standard,  Aug.  19, 
1745,  124 

Turin  invested  by  the  French,  1706;  prince 
Eugene  compels  them  to  raiso  the  siege,  v. 
300 

Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  enters  into  Jacobitical 
intrigues,  v.  124 ;  implicated  by  Preston  in 
his  plot,  126 

Turner,  J.  W.  M. ;  character  of  his  principal 

fictures,  viiL  153, 154 ;  his  early  popularity, 
54 ;  style  of  his  earlier  water  colour  paint- 
ings^ 155 


Turnpikes,  laws  relating  to,  amended  and  con- 
solidated, in  consequence  of  the  Bebecca  riots, 
viii.  506 

Tyrawley,  lord,  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  give  evidence  on  the  Spanish 
war,  y.  368 

Tyrconnel ;  his  schemes  in  favour  of  James  II., 
y.  80 ;  puts  Ireland  into  a  state  of  defence. 
ib. ;  domineers  over  the  Irish  protestants,  ana 
places  the  power  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands 
of  the  papists,  81 ;  assumes  the  viceroyship  of 
Irelana  under  James,  1691,  127 

Ultus,  lands  given  by,  to  the  chapter  of 
York,  with  a  horn  as  the  symbol  of  the  title, 
i.  120 

TJlm  capitulated  to  the  allies,  Sept.  12,  1704,  v. 
287 ;  peace  of,  July  3,  1620, 386 ;  besieged  by 
Napoleon;  to  whom  it  is  surrendered  by 
Mack,  Oct.  20,  1805,  vii.  444,  445 

Union,  Anne  empowered  by  parliament  to  nego- 
tiate for  a,  with  Scotland^  1702,  v.  259,  2^ ; 
progress  of  the  negotiations;  debates  and 
speeches ;  national  feelings  elicited,  31 1-328 ; 
tne  act  of  union  received  the  royal  assent, 
March  6,  1787,  328 

Union  with  Ireland  proposed  in  George  IIL's 
message  to  parliament^  Jan.  22f  1799,  vii. 
360;  progress  of  the  bill  for;  debates,  &c., 
369-3/6 ;  completed,  1800,  376 

United  Irishmen,  the,  organised ;  they  scheme 
a  rebellion,  vii.  362,  363 ;  narrative  of  the  re- 
beUion,  363-369 

University  of  London  opened,  1828,  viii.  231 ; 
debate  on  the  motion  for  eranting  a  charter  to 
the ;  the  motion  carried,  1835 ;  yarions  names 
applied  to  the  institution,  357 

Uti^tcht,  commencement  of  negotiations  at, 
1711,  V.  381 ;  union  of,  Jan.  22,  1579,  385; 
terms  of  the  peace  announced  to  parliament, 
394, 395 ;  treaty  of,  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Savoy,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  the 
States-General,  April  11,  and  by  Spain* 
July  13,  1713 ;  conditions  of  the  treaty,  389- 
397 

Uxbridge,  lord,  leads  the  English  cavtlry  at 
Quatre  Bros,  viii.  30 ;  his  legs  shot  off  at 
Waterloo,  36 

Vaccination  discovered  by  E.  Jenner;  the 
great  good  that  has  resulted  from  its  practice, 
viii.  130, 131 

Vagrancy,  statute  to  repress,  in  1504,  ii.  252 ; 
atrocious  severity  of  one  in  1536.  342 ;  re- 
newed statute  in  1547*  imposing  slavery  as  a 
pnnisbment.  470 ;  repealed,  1549,  iii.  38  ; 
statute  of  Elizabeth  against,  269 ;  inefficiency 
of  the  laws  against,  270  ;  hardships  of  ti^e 
vagrancy  laws  on  the  poor,  viii.  67 


ite  relief,  296,  297 

Vfldenciennes,  siege  of;  and  capitulation  to  the 
allies,  July  28,  1793,  vii.  282 

Valmy,  due  ^e.    See  Kellermann. 

Valmy,  battle  of,  Sept.  20,  1792,  viL  234 

Vanbrugh,  sir  John,  commences  the  Blenheim 
palace,  1705,  v.  304  ;  begins  his  practice  as 
architect  in  his  36th  year,  with  Oastle  Howard^ 
455;  his  chief  works;  their  character  ooa« 
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demned  by  the  wits  and  essapsts,  but  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  sir  J.  Reynolds,  456 

Vandamme,  general,  repulsed  oy  Abercromby 
in  Holland,  1799,  yii.  d86;  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  the  Katzbach,  1813, 
563 

Yandeyeldes,  their  sea  paintings ;  they  found  a 
school  of  painting,  v.  463 

Vane,  sir  Henry,  the  younger,  produces  the 
papers  of  the  Privy  Council  to  prove  the  guilt 
of  Strafford,  iii.  452;  chief  negotiator  with 
Scotknd  for  an  alliance  with  the  parliament, 
iv.  27  ;  his  modifications  of  the  treaty  in 
favour  of  toleration,  28 ;  a  leading  Indepen- 
dent statesman,  57  ;  wishes  to  keep  the  army 
intact,  69 ;  one  of  the  chief  disputants  with 
the  king  at  the  treaty  of  Newnort,  98 ;  bears 
testimony  to  the  t&lent  of  Charl(»,  99 ;  retires 
into  the  country  after  the  ejection  of  mem- 
bers by  the  army,  till  after  the  lunjg'B  exe- 
cution, 104;  remarks  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  on 
his  conduct  at  this  period,  ib, ;  becomes  an 
active  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  115 ; 
President  of  the  Committee  for  the  Navy,  149 ; 
conduct  of,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  158;  pub- 
lishes a  pamphlet  describing  a  new  form  of 
government,  199 ;  Cromwell  in  vain  endea- 
vours to  persuade  him  not  to  act  in  opposition 
to  his  government ;  and  he  is  imprisoned,  199 ; 
is  excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity  in  1660, 
but  his  Ufe  recommended  to  be  spared,  248 ; 
is  tried  for  hi^h  treason  in  1662,  260 ;  able 
defence  of,  and  the  king's  letter  recommend- 
ing him  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  on  account 
of  It,  261;  his  execution,  on  June  14,  1662, 
262 

Yandttart,  Nicholas,  as  British  envoy  attempts 
to  avert  a  war  witn  Denmark,  1801,  vii.  402  ; 
ohancellor  of  the  exchequer,  1812-1820,  577, 
yiii.  158 ;  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  an- 
nexation of  Saxony  to  Prussia  had  been  con- 
sented to  by  Britisn  ministers,  viii.  43 

Varangians,  the  Anglo-Saxons  driven  from 
England,  become  the  emperor's  guard  at 
Constantinople,  i.  189 ;  valour  displayed  by, 
190 

Tanxhall  gardens,  company  and  amusement  of, 
18th  century,  contrasted  with  those  of  Bane- 
kgh,  vu.  96-98 

Vellore,  mutiny  at,  1806,  vii.  462,  463 

Yenddme,  duke  of,  commands  the  French  army 
in  the  Netherlsmds,  1707,  v.  332 ;  and  the  one 
sent  against  Brabant,  1708,  335;  his  incre- 
dulity regarding  Marlborough's  quick  march 
of  July  11,  17C^  ;  he  is  defeated  by  him  the 
same  day,  337;  commands  PMlip  Y.'s 
army ;   defeats   Stanhope  and   Staremberg, 

367 
Yeneti,  inhabitants  of  Brittanj,  character  of.  i. 

2 ;  intimate  relations  of,  with  England,  to. ; 

resistance  offered  by,  to  Cssar,  3 ;  assistance 

afforded  to,  by  the  Britons,  ib. ;  conquest  of, 

by  CsBsar,  t^. 
Yenice  entered  bv  the  French,  May  16, 1797, 

vii.  343  ;  cession  of,  to  Austria,  1797,  346,  347 
Yenloo  carried  by  storm  by  the  English,  Sept. 

18,  1702,  V.  260 
Yenner,  Thomas,  futile  attempt  at  insurrection 

of,  in  1657)  in  favour  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy, 

iv.  206 
Yerdun  capitulated  to  the  Prussians,  Sept.  2, 

1792,  vii.  234 


Ycrgcnnes,  count  de,  French  minister  for  foreign 
.  affairs ;  his  interview  with  Franklin  and 
Leo,  1776;  vi.  372;  with  Steuben,  1777,376, 
377 ;  and  with  Mr.  Oswald,  Shelbum's  agent, 
1782,  450;  offended  at  the  United  States 
signing  a  peace  without  obtaining  the  consent 
of  France,  457,  458 

Yer^niaud,  an  eloquent  Girondin,  vii.  205 ;  ob- 
tains a  draft  of  a  decree  for  forming  the 
national  convention,  226 ;  his  war  cry  against 
the  Prussians,  1792,  228 ;  proposes  to  obtain 
the  people's  ju^ment  on  the  sentence  passed 
against  Louis  XVI. ;  votes  the  king's  death, 
251 ;  as  president  of  the  convention  declares 
the  sentence  of  death  against  Louis,  252 ; 
interferes  in  behalf  of  Wn,  flliott,  on  her 
being  arrested,  1793, 270;  executed,  Oct  31, 
1793,  293 

Yemen,  Edward,  vice-admiral ;  takes  Poito 
Bello;  despatched  against  the  SpuiUh- Ame- 
rican possessions;  advises  the  capture  of 
Carthagena,  vi.  98 ;  renders  no  assistance  to 

SeneraT  Wentworth,  99 ;  boasts  of  having 
estroyed  all  the  enemy's  castles,  100 

Yerona,  congress  of,  Aug.  25,  1822,  viii.  382 

Yerrio,  employment  of,  to  ornament  Windsor 
Castle,  iv.  355 ;  his  ceiling  paintings,  v.  447, 
463 

Yerulam,  attacked  and  destroyed  by  Boadices, 
A.D.  61,  i.  23,  24 

Yespasian,  conquests  of.  in  Britain,  i.  20 ;  tri- 
umph bestowed  on,  to. 

Yictor,  marshal,  with  Macdonald,  defeated  by 
SuwarroffatTrebbia,  1799,vii.382;  defeated 
by  Mehu^  1800,  395;  retreats  from  Talavera 
to  Torrijos ;  joined  by  Sebastiani  and  king 
Joseph,  1809,  522. 523 

Yictor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy  Joins  the  con- 
federacy against  France  ;  nis  war  with  the 
French,  v.  123;  his  despair  at  the  devastation 
of  his  country  by  the  French ;  Schomberg 
sent  to  cheer  him,  127;  defeated  at  Mar- 
siglia,  166;  makes  peace  with  France,  195; 
thus  losing  his  chance  to  the  English  crown ; 
marries  Anne  Marie  of  Orleans,  a  descendant 
of  Charles  I.  of  England^  241 ;  Anne  re<}ue8t8 
subsidies  for  him,  2457 ;  besieged  in  Turin  by 
the  French,  1706,  300;  joins  the  allies  in  a 
campaign  against  France,  1707 ;  ineffectually 
bombards  Toulon,  332;  si^^  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  Sicily,  and  a  claim  to  the  Sptuoish 
succession,  yielded  to,  397 ;  reigned  as  king  of 
Sardinia,  1720-1730,  vi.  466 

Yictoria,  queen,  daughter  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Kent,  bom  May  24,  1819,  yiii. 
97 ;  she  succeeds  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  William  lY.,  June  20, 
1837 ;  her  demeanour  and  appearance  at 
the  audience  with  the  privy  council,  379, 
380;  meets  her  parliament;  enthusiasti- 
cally received;  her  speech;  general  feeling 
of  loyalty  towards,  and  attachment  to :  opens 
her  new  parliament,  405;  her  speech,  404, 
405 ;  her  coronation,  409.  410 ;  opens  parlia- 
ment, 1839 ;  speech,  417 ;  refuses  to  accede 
to  sir  B.  Peel's  request  to  dismiss  her  ladies 
of  the  bedchamber,  420 ;  approbation  of  her 
conduct  manifested  by  some,  420,  421 ;  and 
aspersions  thrown  on  her  behaviour  by 
others,  421 ;  marries  prince  Albert,  426 :  her 
Ufe  attempted  by  Oxford,  428;  speecn  on 
proroguing  parliament,  429 ;  ^  speech  on 
opening  parliament  by  commission,  439 ;  her 
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cjitwer  to  the  amendment  of  the  address,  ^ 
440,  441 ;  birth  of  her  first  child  ;  and  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  j  speech  on  opening  the  par- 
liamentary session,  1842,  493 ;  two  attempts 
on  her  life  by  Francis  and  Bean ;  bill  passed 
for  better  protecting  her  person ;  speech  on 
proroguing  parliament,  497 ;  speecn,  1844, 
oil :  Tisited  oy  Louis  Philippe,  o22;  speech, 
184o,  524 ;  with  prince  Albert  visits  Ger- 
many. 630 :  offers  the  premiership  to  lord  J. 
BuBsell,  53^  534 ;  her  parting  interview  with 
sir  R.  Pee^  534 ;  speech,  1846,  535 ;  pro- 
rogues parliament;  speech,  552;  speech, 
1849,  562,  563 

Vienna  entered  by  the  French,  1805,  vii.  449, 
450  ;  and  May,  1809,  515 

Vienna,  congress  of,  1815,  42-44 

Vienna,  treaty  of,  April  30,  1725,  v.  389,  390 ; 
the  treaty  of  alliance  of,  March  16,  1731, 
390;  vi.  60;  peace  of,  Nov.  18,  1738,  77, 
78,  120  ;  peace  of,  Oct  14,  1809,  vii.  516, 
517,  579;  treaty  of,  March  23,  1815;  federa- 
tive (institution  signed  at,  June,  1815 ; 
convention  entered  into  at,  Aug.  1815,  viii. 
382 

Vikings,  notice  of  the,  i.  78 

Villaaaria,  marquis  of,  captain-general  of  An- 
dalusia ;  opposes  sir  George  Kooke  and  duke 
of  Ormono,  1702,  v.  261 ;  sent  to  recapture 
Gibraltar,  meets  with  no  success,  and  is  su- 
perseded oy  De  Pontis,  292 

Villars,  marshal,  concludes  a  negotiation  with 
Cavsdier,  the  leader  of  the  Camisards,  or  re- 
volted Protestants  of  the  Cevenncs,  1704,  v. 
265 ;  unites  his  army  with  Marain's,  1705, 
301 ;  opposes  himself  between  the  allies  and 
France,  1709;  follows  them  after  the  siege 
of  Toumay ;  encamps  at  Malplaquet,  343 ; 
defeated  by  Marlborough  at  that  place,  344 ; 
constructs  a  series  of  fortified  lines,  which  are 
forced  by  Marlborough,  1711,  notwithstand- 
ing the  superiority  of  his  French  army,  376 ; . 
opposes  the  allied  army,  1712;  corresponds 
seoretly  with  Ormond,  392 ;  defeats  prince 
Eugene  at  Denain,  July  24,  393 

Villeneuve,  admiral  of  the  Toulon  fleet ;  chased 
by  Nelson  to  tho  West  Indies,  and  back  to 
Europe,  vii.  441 ;  where  he  engages  with  sir 
£.  Calder,  July  22,  1805,  442;  ordered  by 
Napoleon  to  enter  the   M^iterranean   and 

Sroceed  to  Toulon  ;  in  executing  which  he  is 
efeated  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  446-448 

Villeroy  succeeds  Luxemburg  as  general  of  the 
French  army,  v.  178;  takes  Dixmuyde  and 
Deynse,  and  attacks  William  before  Namur, 
179 ;  retires,  180 ;  attacks  prince  Eugene,  but 
is  repulsed,  1700,  250;  appointed  to  com- 
mand a  detachment  of  the  French  army  in 
the  campaign  of  1704,  274;  ordered  to 
follow  Marlborough,  who  gives  him  the  slip 
near  the  Moselle,  275 ;  threatens  Marlborough 
before  Landau,  287 ;  takes  Huy  and  invests 
Liege,  1705,  302;  retreats  before  Marlborough 
within  the  French  lines,  t^. ;  Marlborough 
follows  and  forces  the  lines;  Villeroy  then 
retreats  beyond  tiie  Dvle,  304 ;  his  position, 
May  23. 1/06,  308 ;  defeated  byMarlborough 
at  the  battle  of  Bamillies,  309 ;  retreats  to 
Louvain,  t^. 

Vimiero,  batUe  of;  Aug.  21, 1808,  vii.  502 

Vinegar  HilL  battle  of,  near  Enniscorthy,  1798, 
vii.  365 

Virginia,  first  attempts  to  found  a  colony  in,  iii. 


220 ;  founding  of  the  colony  )f,  under  James 
Smith,  in  1606,  343 ;  Bufferings  of  the  first 
colonists,  and  subsequent  progress  of  Uie 
colony,  344,  345 

Vittoria,  battle  of;  June  21,  1813,  vii.  562 

Volunteers ;  earl  of  Shelbumo's  circular  pro- 
posing the  raising  of,  1782,  vii.  442,  443; 
spontaneously  raised  by  the  Irish,  1779,  444 ; 
strength  of,  in  Ireland,  1782,  446 ;  formation 
of  corps  of,  encoura^^  by  government,  1794, 
304;  imperfectly  aided  by  the  government, 
1798,  360;  rapid,  enrolment  of,  in  July  and 
August  1808,  427;  total  number  in  No- 
vember, 428;  Pitt  and  the  volunteers  at 
Walmer,  ib.;  general  organixation  of, 
throughout  England  and  Scotland ;  reviewed 
by  the  king  at  Hyde  Park  and  elsewhere, 
429;  debate  on  the  volunteer  system;  it  is 
supported  by  Pitt,  429,  430  ;  feebly  aided  by 
the  ministers,  430;  abstract  of  a  list  of 
yeomanry  and  Tolunteer  corps,  Bee.  1803. 
434 

Vortigem,  le^nd  of,  i.  61 

Vyvj'an,  sir  Kicharo,  moves  for  the  rejection  of 
the  Beform  bill,  1831,  viii.  275;  speech 
of,  on  the  Municipal  Beform  bill,  1835,  363 

Wade,  general,  carries  off  GvUenberg's  papers, 
vi.  29 ;  quells  a  riot  at  Glasgow,  1725,  53 ; 
evidence  of,  on  the  Porteous  riots,  1736,  83^ 
sends  troops  under  Oglethorpe  to  pursue  the 
rebels  of  1745, 157 ;  ordered  to  return  to  New- 
castle, 159 
Wagers,  act  to  prevent,  passed  1708,  v.  341 
Wages  of  labourers  in  1288,  i.  398 ;  of  artifi- 
cers, 408 ;    statutes   for   the  regulation  of 
the  scale  of,  for  labourers,  471 ;  statutes  for 
the   regulation  of,    and    for    the   hours   of 
labour,  in  1495,  ii.  113, 114 ;  truck  forbidden^ 
114;   new  statute  for  the  regulation  otia 

1495,  252 ;  found  ineffectual,  and  repealed  in 

1496,  ib. ;  new  statute  for  the  regulation  oL 
in  1515, 475 ;  the  legislature  declare  in  1563 
that  the  statutes  cannot  be  enforced  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price  of  provisions,  iii.  276 ; 
income  and  wages  of  various  classes  in  the 
time  of  queen  Anne,  v.  49,  50 ;  of  the  out- 
door agricultural  labourer,  50 ;  combinations 
of  labourers  to  demand  a  rise  in,  in  Edward 
III.'s  reign,  vL  184,  185;  the  relation 
between  master  and  man  in  the  question  of; 
185,  186 

Wagram,  battle  of,  July  5,  1809,  vii.  516 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  defeat  of  the  Yorkists,  and 
death  of  the  duke  of  York,  Dec.  31, 1460,  ii. 
145 

Walcheren,  narrative  of  the  expedition  against, 
1809,  vii.  517-521 

Waldeck,  prince  of,  conduct  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  1745,  vi.  114 

Waldegrave,  lord,  character  of  George  III.  as 
pourtrayed  by,  vL  241,  242 

Waldegrave,  lady,  marries  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, vi.  330 ;  letter  of,  to  her  father,  sir  E. 
Walpole,  on  her  position  as  duchess  of 
Gloucester,  331,  332 

Wale,  a  sign  painter;  his  portrait  of  Shak- 
snere,yii.  7^ 

Wales,  state  of,  as  described  by  Giraldus  in 
1188,  i.  277,  278:  Llewellyn,  prince  of,  is 
summoned  to  do  nomage  to  Edward  I.,  and 
refuses,  383;  is  attacked  by  Edward  and 
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forced  to  submit,  in  1277,  384;  his  attend- 
ants in  London  dislike  their  food  and  their 
treatment  there,  ib. ;  renewed  revolt  of,  in 
1282,  387 ;  is  slain,  and  his  brother  executed, 
388:  nrinoe  Edward,  bom  at  Caernarvon, 
Apnl  25, 1284,  created  prince  of  Wales,  389 ; 
statute  passed  for  the  settlement  o^  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  390';  insurrection  in  1287  bud- 
pressed,  411 ;  another  insurrection  in  1296 
subdued,  417;  popularity  of  Richard  II.  in, 
IL  41 ;  revolt  of,  against  Henry  lY.  under 
Owen  Glendower,  42 ;  severe  measures  taken 
for  the  repression  of,  ib. ;  Henry  lY.  and  his 
army  repulsed,  in  1402,  43;  successful  re- 
sistance of^  during  the  life  of  Glendower, 
50,51 

Walker,  Andrew,  weeds  the  Devil's  Acre: 
founder  of  the  London  ragged  schools^  viii.  399 

Walker,  George,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  one 
of  the  principal  defenders  of  Londonderry,  v. 
82,  tt  ieq. ;  appointed,  with  Baker,  to  succeed 
Lundy  as  governor  of  Londondenry,  during 
the  Biege,  83 ;  slain  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  July  1, 1690, 108 

Walker,  James,  vauxhall  bridge  designed  and 
executed  by,  viii.  148 

WaUaoe,  Wiliiam,  heads  a  revolt  in  Scotland 
in  1297,  against  Edward  I.,  i.  420 ;  defeats 
the  English  at  Stirling,  420,  421;  created 

fiardian  of  the  kin^om,  421 ;  is  defeated  at 
alkirk,  422;  continuea  warfare  ofj  ib.i  is 

betrayed,  and  taken  prisoner,  424 ;  is  taken 

to  London,  where  he  arrives  Aug.  22, 1305, 

425 ;  is  executed,  ib. 
Waller,  Edmund,  the  royalist  nlot  ol^  discovered, 

iv.  15 ;  saves  his  lifeoy  bribing  the  House  of 

Commons,  16 
Waller,  sir  WiUianL   successful   against   the 

royalists,  iv.  15 ;   Defeated  at  Lansdown,  19 ; 

blockades  Oxford,  in  company  with  Essex, 

33;  jealousies  between  him  and  Essex,  34; 

Sursues  the  king  into  Worcestershire,  and  is 
efcated  by  him,  ib. ;  called  out  for  the  de- 
fence of  London,  37 

Walloon  weavers,  introduction  of^  into  England 
by  the  protector  Somerset,  iii,  45;  driven 
from  England  by  Mary,  46 

Walmodcn,  count,  commands  the  English  anny 
in  Hanover,  1794,  vii.  313;  defeated  by 
Pichegni,  314 

Walpole,  Robert,  succeeds  St.  John  as  secretary 
at  war,  1708,  v.  335;  his  ar^ment  in  ap- 
plying the  principle  of  resistance  to  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  subjects'  obedience, 
^  351 ;  he  is  elected  a  member  of  queen  Anne's 
third  parliament,  which  met  Nov.  25. 1710, 
364 ;  defends  Steele  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 399 ;  his  contempt  for  literature,  414 ; 
condemns  Vanbrugh's  architecture,  456 ;  im- 

f  caches  Bolingbroke  of  hlRh  treason,  June  9, 
715,  vi.  5;  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  to  prevent  the  appeal  for  mercj 
towaurds  the  rebel  lords,  20  ;  character  of  his 
ministerial  government,  26,  27 ;  resigns  the 
chancellorship  of  exchequer,  30 ;  opposes  an 
address  of  thanks,  171o,  35;  opposed  the 
Peerage  bill,  1719,  38  ;  his  prudence  during 
the  South  Sea  scheme,  42 ;  called  ui)on  to 
retrieve  the  national  credit,  43 ;  again  be- 
comes chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  1721,  46 ; 
cancels  Wood's  patent  for  a  copper  coinage, 
52 ;  his  interview  with  Georgfb  II.  an- 
nouncing George  L's  death,  57 ;  prepares  the 


royal  speech  for  air  S.  C<Mnptoo,  the  minister 
elect ;  is  confirmed  in  power  by  bribing  the 
king,  58;  quarrels  with  Townehend;  be- 
comes supreme  in  the  administratioiL  61; 
■ucoessfully  renulses  the  attempts  of  the 
Dissenter,  to  ootain  a  repeal  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts,  62,  63 ;  revives 
the  salt  duty,  1732,  68;  his  warehousing 
system  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling ;  his 
exoise  schemes  69;  narrowly  escapes  being 
mobbedj  70 ;  debate  upon  the  excise  scheme ; 
it  fails  in  passing,  71 ;  maintains  the  policy 
of  neutrality  in  the  wars  of  1734,  72 ;  advan* 
tages  obtained  thereby,  ib. ;  his  character  as 

S'ven  by  Wyndham,  73, 74 ;  his  ohancter  of 
olingbroke,  74-76 ;  attends  the  queen  during 
her  last  illness,  86;  fears  the  loss  of  power  in 
consequence  of  her  death,  87 ;  not  a  patron 
.  of  letters,  89 ;  proposes  to  enlarge  the  lord 
chamberlain's  powers  in  reference  to  plajs, 
ib.;  brings  forward  his  bill  for  licensing 
plays,  90 ;  driven  into  a  war  with  Spain ; 
persists  in  keeping  ofBce,  92 ;  reproves  sir  W. 
Wyndham,  95 ;  his  stru^le  to  retain  power ; 
he  is  deserted  by  the  Duke  of  Agyle,  whom 
he  dismisses  from  all  his  employments,  96; 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, 97 ;  endeavours  to  prevent  the  war 
with  Spain,  101 ;  Mr.  Suidys  persuades  the 
king  to  remove  him  fromofBce;  Walpole's 
defence.  i02 ;  the  motion  is  ne^tived :  his 
unpopularity  increases  :  he  resigns,  FeD.  1, 
1742  'j  c/reated  earl  of  Orferd,  103 ;  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  is  made  into  ms  administration ; 
he  passes  tluough  the  ordeaL  ib, ;  he  is  carried 
about  in  effigy  by  the  mob,  107 ;  anecdote  of, 
108 ;  died  Maroh,  1745,  113 

Walsingham,  sir  Francis.    See  Elizabeth. 

Waltheof,  earL  submits  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, i.  188;  joins  Canute  and  Edgar 
Atheling  on  their  invasion  in  1070,  193; 
refuses  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  William  in  1073,  201 ;  is 
beh«yed  oy  his  wife  (daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror),  and  executed,  ib. 

Walton,  captain,  his  conduct  in  the  battle  with 
the  Spanish  fleet,  1718,  and  model  despatch 
to  his  admiral,  vi.  34 

Wansdyke,  notice  of,  i.  10 

Wantage,  description  of  Alfred's  home  at,  i.  85, 
86 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  lands  in  Ireland  in  1492,  and 
announces  himself  as  second  son  of  Edward 
IV.,  ii.  220 ;  claims  and  receives  the  protec- 
tion of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  ib. ;  doubt- 
ful ex  parte  accounts  of,  and  pretended  con- 
fession, 221 ;  letter  of,  to  Isabella  of  Spain, 
222 ;  attempts  a  landing  at  Deal,  and  is  re- 
pulsed, 225 ;  is  expelled  from  Burgundy,  and 
finds  refuge  with  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  ib. ; 
marries  Catherine  Gordon,  226 ;  his  position 
in  Scotiand  in  1496  described  by  one  of  the 
spies  of  Henry  VII.,  227 ;  difficulties  of  sup- 

f>osing  him  an  impostor,  228 ;  invades  Eng- 
and,  supported  by  James  IV.,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  229 ;  unpopularity  of, 
occasioned  by  the  foreign  assistance,  ib.; 
leaves  Scotland,  and  lands  in  Cornwall,  230 ; 
attacks  Exeter,  but  is  repulsed,  ib. ;  is  de- 
serted by  his  forces,  and  files  to  sanctuary  at 
Beaulieu  Abbey,  where  he  is  taken  prisoner. 
230,  231 ;  attempts  to  escape,  is  retaiken,  anu 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  231 ;  exhibited  to 
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the  public,  and  reads  his  confession,  232 ;  ia 
executed  at  Tyburn,  Nov.  23, 1499,  233 

War-chariota,  Southey's  notice  of,  i.  11 ;  Cccsor's 
description  of,  i.  1^2 

Ward,  James,  an  animal  painter,  riii.  155 

Ward,  M.P.  for  St.  Alban  s ;  his  intended  Irish 
church  motions,  viii.  343 

Wardle,  colonel,  causes  an  inquinr  to  be  made 
into  the  duke  of  Tork's  conduct  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, 1809,  yii.  508 ;  popularity ; 
subsequent  contempt  for,  510 

Warner,  Bev.  Dr.,  manners  of;  as  evidence  of 
those  of  the  clergy  of  his  day,  vii.  110 

Warren,  sir  J.  B.,  commands  the  squadron  sent 
against  Quiberon,  1795,  vii.  320 :  engages  the 
Rench  off  Ireland.  Oct.  1798,  368 

Warsaw,  alliance  of,  Mar.  31.  1683,  ▼.  388 ; 
treaty  of,  Feb.  24,  1768,  vi.  467  ;  defended  by 
Kosciusko,  1794,  yii.  315;  entered  by  the 
French,  1807,  481 

Warwick,  Neville,  earl  ot  supports  the  claims 
of  Bichard  duke  of  Tork,  ii.  136 ;  important 
assistance  of,  at  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban' s, 
138;  returns  from  Calais  to  attend  an  at- 
tempted reconciliation  of  the  York  and  Lan- 
castrian factions,  141 ;  attempt  on  his  life  and 
bis  escape  to  Calais,  142 ;  is  declared  a  traitor 
bv  the  parliament  at  Coventry,  143 ;  lands  in 
Kent,  enters  London^ins  the  battle  of  North- 
ampton, and  takes  Henry  prisoner,  in  1460, 
ib. ;  defeated  by  queen  Margaret  at  tiie  second 
battle  of  St.  Alban's  in  1461,  146 ;  joins  Ed- 
ward, duke  of  York,  and  enters  London,  t^. ; 
marcnes  with  Edward  to  the  North,  and  wins 
the  battle  of  Towtou,  147 ;  the  representative 
of  popular  opinion,  150 :  becomes  estranged 
from  Edward,  156 ;  wealtn  and  power  of.  157 ; 

i'oins  with  Clarence  in  an  attempt  to  detnrone 
ildward,  who  is  taken  prisoner,  but  escapes, 
158 ;  is  defeated  by  Edward  at  Stamford,  159 ; 
is  reconciled  to  queen  Margaret,  ib. ;  invades 
England,  and  restores  Henry  without  a  battle, 
160 ;  is  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  April  14, 
1471, 165 

Warwick,  Dudley,  earl  of,  nearly  made  prisoner 
at  the  buttle  of  Pinkie,  iii.  7 ;  is  sent  to  sub- 
due the  Norfolk  rebels  under  Ket,  26;  de- 
feats them  at  Dussin-dale,  27 ;  recommends 
clemency,  28 ;  acquires  political  power,  30 ; 
heads  the  confederacy  of  nobles  against  So- 
merset, 32 ;  obtains  possession  of  the  Tower, 
33 ;  is  joined  by  lord  Bussell  and  the  army, 
34 ;  is  created  auke  of  Northumberland,  43 ; 
becomes  the  actual  governor  of  the  king,  46 ; 
marries  his  son  to  the  lady  Jnne  Grey,  47 ; 
causes  lady  Jane  to  be  proclaimed  queen,  June 
10,  1553,  51 ;  leaves  London  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  Mary,  52 ;  is  arrested,  54 ;  tried 
for  treason,  convicted,  and  executed,  ib. ; 
apostatises  before  his  death,  56 

Washington,  George,  bom  1732,  vi.  207;  his 
early  career;  becomes  adjutant-general;  un- 
successfully defends  the  British  posts  on  the 
Ohio ;  serves  under  general  Braadock,  1755, 
ib. ;  his  opinion  of  American  affairs,  1774, 
342 ;  his  view  of  civil  war,  351 1  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
army,  1775,  355;  his  character;  refuses  all 
pay  out  the  discharge  of  expenses,  356 ;  com- 
position of  his  army ;  arrives  at  Boston,  July 
3,  ib, ;  blockades  tne  town,  359 ;  his  impa- 
tience: makes  preparations  for  an  attack, 
962;  tne  British  evacuate  the  place,  Mar.  17^ 


1776, 363 ;  refuses  Howe's  letter  to  him,  1776,. 
369,  370 ;  retreats  before  Comwallis ;  crosses* 
the  Delaware  and  destroys  the  boats,  thu» 
hindering  his  pursuer's  passage;  surprises 
the  Hessians  at  Trenton ;  retreats  to  Prince- 
town,  371 ;  there  defeats  a  body  of  British 
troops ;  his  high  military  qualities  displayed 
in  tne  campaign,  372 ;  perplexed  at  Howe's 
conduct ;  marcnes  to  oppose  him  at  Philadel- 
phia, 378 ;  goes  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge ;  suflerings  of  his  army  from  want  of 
food  and  clothing,  383 ;  augurs  new  difficul- 
ties and  greater  struggles,  399 ;  romonstrates^ 
against  Comwallis's  proceedings,  412 ;  re- 
ceives a  commission  or  lieutenant-general  in 
the  French  service,  1780,  413;  Clinton  de- 
mands Andre's  release  from,  415;  confirms- 
the  sentence  passed  uponAndr^  by  a  court 
martial ;  defence  of  his  conduct  for  so  doing, 
416 ;  his  difficulties  in  sustaining  his  army,. 
422 ;  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  De  Grasse  a 
fleet;  on  hearing  that  it  had  gone  to  tbe 
Chesapeake  he  changes  his  plan  of  operations- 
and  also  marches  thither ;  nis  able  manage- 
ment of  the  march,  426;  siege,  427;  and 
capitulation  of  Comwallis,  4^;  bequeaths 
his  swords  to  his  sons,  462 ;  bids  farewell  to 
his  army^  462,  463 ;  and  retires  into  private 
life ;  resigned  his  commission,  Dec.  20,  1782, 
463 ;  retires  from  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  Dec.  1796 ;  alarmed  at  the  party  spirit 
rising  in  the  states,  yii.  330,  331 ;  nresidpnt 
of  the  United  States,  1789-1797,  575 

Washington,  British  attack  on,  Aug.  1814,  viii. 
14, 15 

Wat  Tyler.    See  Bichard  II. 

Watchmen.    See  Police,  v.  46. 

Waterford  capitulates  to  William  HI.,  July  2K 
1690,  y.  115 

Waterloo,  batUe  of,  June  18,  1815,  viii.  30-37 

Watson,  admiral,  co-operates  with  Clive  in  de- 
stroying the  pirates  of  Gheriah,  and  in  the 
re-capture  of  Calcutta,  1757,  vi.  224 ;  refuses 
to  si^  Clive's  false  treaty,  225 

Watson,  bishop,  opposes  a  free  trade  between 
England  and  France,  fearing  the  latter' » 
pre-eminence  in  a  commercial  contest,  viL 
59 

Watson,  sen.,  a  Spa-fields  meeting  leader,  viii. 
76 ;  addresses  the  meeting,  77 ;  tried  for  high 
treason ;  found  not  guilty,  78 

Watson,  jun.,  a  Spa-fields  meeting  leader,  viii. 
76;  impels  the  mob  to  riot;  his  prominent 
i>art  in  the  riot ;  taken,  77 ;  escapes,  78 

Watt,  James,  his  career  as  pbilosopnical  instru- 
ment maker  at  Glasgow,  vii.  o9,  60;  turns 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  steam 
engine,  60,  61 ;  gradual  maturing  of  his 
thoughts  and  final  success,  May,  1768,  61 ; 
connects  himself  first  with  Dr.  Koebuck,  ib. ; 
but  subsequently  with  Boulton,  62 ;  the  two 
become  the  proprietors  of  the  Sono  works, 
ib. ;  vast  influence  of  his  invention  on  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  63,  64 

Weaver,  description  of  the  labours  of  a,  v.  5 ; 
double  occupation  of  farmer  and,  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Ireland,  vii.  46 

Webb,  general,  present  at  Blenheim,  1704,  v. 
285 ;  conducts  a  convoy  to  Lille ;  attacked  by 
a  large  French  force ;  succeeds  in  defeating 
them,  and  arrives  before  Lille  with  his  army ; 
his  success  the  main  cause  of  the  surrender  of 
Lille;  receives  the  thanks  of  parliament 2 
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meanness  of  Marlljorough  towards,  causes  him 
to  leaTe  the  army,  1708,  340 

Webb,  John,  inspector  of  hosnitals ;  his  report 
on  the  nnhealthinww  of  Zealand,  yU.  o20, 
521 

Wedderbura.    See  Loughboroufch,  lord. 

Wedgwood,  Josiah.  improves  the  manufacture 
of  earthen  and  cnina-ware,  tU.  57}  58 

WcUeslcy ,  mar^ness  of,  his  speech  on  the  French 
rerolution,  vu.  297 ;  despairs  of  British  suc- 
cess in  Holland,  1794,  312:  fears  a  French 
invasion  of  Ireland,  1796,  331 ;  succeeds  lord 
Teignmouth  as  governor-general  of  India, 
1798,  378;  negotiates  with  Tippoo  Sahib, 
t^. ;  attacked  in  parliament,  453,  454,  461 ; 
adopts  the  subsidiary  system  policy,  454 :  re- 
signs the  government  of  Inoia,  July,  1805, 
461 ;  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  1809,  526 ; 
resigns  the  seals,  Feb.  19,  1812.  539;  ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  viiL  178 ; 
lord  steward,  267 

Wellington,  duke  of,  Arthur  Wellesley;  eon- 
dttinns  Massena's  conduct  in  his  retreat  of  1811 
as  barbarous,  v.  280 ;  colonel ;  assists  his  bro- 
ther lord  Momington  in  governing  India^  viL 
378 :  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Nuam 
of  tne  £)eocan's  army,  1799 ;  his  wonder  at 
the  size  of  the  army,  ib, ;  congratulates  his 
brother  on  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in 
India,  379;  returns  to  England.  Sept.  1805, 
454 ;  reinstates  the  Peishwa  in  nis  capital  of 
Foonah,  455;  appointed  to  the  command  of 
17,000  men,  June  26th,  1803;  his  letter  to 
Scmdia,  456 ;  crosses  the  Godavery,  457 ;  how 
he  formed  his  plan  of  the  battle  of  Assye, 
458, 459 ;  the  battle,  Sept.  23, 459, 460 ;  battle 
of  Anraum,  Nov.  29*;  obtains  possession  of 
Fort  Uawilghur,  Dec.  15,  thus  ending  the 
HflJiratta  war,  400 ;  receives  the  order  of  the 
Bath ;  returns  to  England ;  account  of  the 
famine  in  India  by,  461 ;  principal  secretary 
in  Ireland,  1807,  480;  his  advice  on  the 
Buenos  A^nres  aJS'airs,  485;  commands  the 
reserve  forces  in  the  Copenhagen  expedition, 
1807,  490 ;  sent  with  troops  to  Portugal ;  sails 
from  Cork,  July  12,  1808,  499 ;  placed  under 
Didrymple  ana  Burrard,  500;  lands  at  Fi- 
guiera,  Aug.  1 ;  defeats  the  French  at  BoliQa, 
Aug.  17t  501 ;  gains  the  victory  at  Yimiero, 
Aug.  21,  502 ;  his  future  actions  clogged  by 
Burrard  s  command,  502,  503 ;  convention  of 
Cintra;  recalled  home;  examined  before  a 
court,  503;  opinion  o^  on  Mrs.  Clarke's 
briberies,  509,  510;  ordered  to  replace  sir 
John  Cradock  in  Portugal ;  lands  at  Lisbon, 
April  22,  1809,  511 ;  passage  of  the  Douro ; 
compels  Soult  to  retreat  from  Oporto,  512; 
enters  Spain ;  makes  a  junction  with  Cuesta, 
521 ;  gams  the  battle  of  Talavera,  July  28, 
522-524 ;  created  viscount  Wellington,  524 ; 
arranges  for  the  defence  of  Portugal,  ib.; 
-worried  by  the  ministers,  524^  525;  sagacity 
and  penetrating  judgment  of,  529 ;  construc- 
tion of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  530 ;  they 
stop  Massena's  course,  530,  531 ;  unable  to 
relieve  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  531 ;  battle  of  Busaco, 
Sept.  27, 1810,  531,  532;  evacuates  Coimbra 
and  retires  within  his  lines,  532 ;  his  argu- 
ments with  the  ministry  for  continuing  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  53/,  538 ;  pursues  Mas- 
sena  on  his  evacuating  Portugal,  and  defeats 
liim  at  Fuentes  d'  Onoro,  May  5, 1811,  and  at 
Albuera,  May  16,  538;  preparations  for  the 


campaign  of  1812,  547;  insufficient  artillery 
and  means  of  transport;  capture  of  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  Jan.  19, 1812,  548 ;  siege  of  Badajoi, 
Mar.  16  to  April  7,  549 ;  the  assault  ana  sur- 
render, April  7*  549|  550 ;  unable  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  his  soldiers,  550,  551 ;  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments *  his  perseverance  under  the  obstacles 
createa  by  government,  551,  552;  advances 
into  Spain,  June  13:  capture  of  the  Sals* 
roanca  forts,  June  29,  552;  follows  general 
Marmonfs  movements  552,  553;  wins  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  July  22,  553,  554 ;  his 
conduct  before  the  battle,  553;  and  after, 
554 :  effects  of  the  victory,  554,  555 ;  enters 
Maarid,  Aug.  12 ;  the  siege  of  Bui|;os  fails, 
555 ;  the  retreat,  555,  556 ;  his  candour,  ib. ; 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
Peninsula;  gains  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  June 
21, 1813, 5o2;  obtains  possession  of  the  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  565 ;  nis  remonstrance  to  the 
admiralty,  566 ;  passes  into  France,  ib. ;  after 
some  struggling  ne  effects  the  passage  of  the 
Nivelle,  566,  567 ;  gains  the  battle  of  Orthez, 
Feb.  27, 1814,  5i59 ;  crosses  the  Garonne,  and 
defeato  Soult  at  Toulouse,  April  10,  570; 
lands  at  Dover,  June  28,  572 ;  receives  the 
thanks  of  parliament  for  his  services,  572, 
573 ;  his  respect  for  private  property  and  de- 
fenceless placM,  viii.  14 ;  succeediB  lord  Castle- 
reagh  as  British  minister  at  Yienna,  25 ;  his 
opinion  of  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba,  26 ; 
prepares  to  defend  the  Netherlands,  26,  28 ; 
nis  accurate  knowledge  of  Napoleon's  ad- 
vance, 28,  29 ;  attends  the  ball  at  Brussels, 
ib. ;  his  sudden  departure  from  iL  and  maroh 
to  Quatre-Bras,  29 ;  the  battle  of  Lignv,  29, 
30;  takes  up  his  position  on  the  iield  of 
Waterloo ;  Byron's  description  of  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  30,  31 ;  his  position  and  that  of  the 
French,  31 ;  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  two  armies,  31,  32 ;  the  struggle  at  Hou- 
goumont,  32-34 ;  the  battle  as  described  by 
Wellington,  34,  35:  British  firmness  and 
endurance,  ib, ;  Wellington's  fortitude,  35 ; 
Wellington's  and  Blucher's  share  in  the  vic- 
tory, 35,  36;  arrival  of  Blucher  and  the 
Prussians,  36 ;  the  crisis ;  the  victory  won, 
June  18 ;  joins  in  pursuing  the  French,  ib. ; 
his  emotions  at  the  loss  of  his  soldiers,  37 ; 
refuses  to  acquiesce  in  Bonaparte's  going  to 
America,  and  declines  having  anjrthing  to  do 
with  his  execution  should  that  be  resolved 
on,  39,  40 ;  signs  the  declaration  of  the  allies, 
40 ;  erroneous  views  concerning  "V^llington's 
conduct  entertained  by  M.  Tmers,  41 ;  his 
firm  moderation  preserves  Paris  from  unne- 
cessary humiliation,  41,  42;  representative 
of  Great  Britain  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
the  evacuation  of  France  by  the  allied  troops 
is  agreed  upon,  99;  master-general  of  tne 
ordnance,  158;  a  member  of  the  conference 
for  averting  public  proceedings  against  queen 
Caroline,  167 ;  induces  George  IV .  to  consent 
to  Canning  being  secretary  for  foreign  affairs ; 
represents  Great  Britain  at  the  Verona  congress; 
Canning's  instructions  to  him,  181 ;  resigns 
both  his  scat  in  the  cabinet  and  his  office  of 
commander-in-chief  on  the  accession  of  Can- 
ning's ministry,  1827,  204,  205;  his  share  in 
the  negotiations  for  a  new  premier,  21 1 ;  his  in- 
terest in  the  !i[adras  mutiny,  214 ;  accepts  the 
command  in  chief  of  the  army,  1827. 225 ;  on  the 
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TerignatioB  of  Lord  Goderich  the  king  requests 
him  to  form  a  ^oyemment,  227 ;  formation  of 
his  administration,  227,  223 ;  defends  the  ex- 
pression ''untoward  event "  in  the  royal 
speech,  228,  229;  Brougham  objects'  to  nis 
being  at  the  head  of  the  goYemment,  229  ; 
his  severe  attitude  towards  Mr.  Huskisson 
leads  to  the  other  four  Canningite  ministers 
resigning,  234;  his  views  on  the  Catholic 
question,  236;  his  difficultv  in  obtaining  the 
king's  sanction  to  allow  this  question  to  bo 
brought  forward  by  government,  237;  an- 
nounces the  intention  to  the  Lords,  237,  238 ; 
the  king  dismisses  his  ministry,  but  recalls 
it.  288 ;  speech  of,  on  the  Catholie  Relief  bill, 
289.  240;  duel  with  the  earl  of  Winchelsea 
on  his  refusing  to  withdraw  a  calumny  against 
him,  240 ;  character  of  George  lY.  as  given 
by,  243;  Brougham's  harsh  opinion  of  his 
ministry,  245 ;  his  proposed  policy  towards 
the  new  French  government  of  1830,  257; 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  London  and 
Manchester  railway,  2iS2;  his  declaration 
against  parliamentary  reform,  262,  263 ;  the 
lord  mayor  elect  advises  him  to  enter  London 
with  a  strong  guard,  264 ;  advises  the  king 
not  to  go  to  London,  and  is  himself,  from  ap- 
nrehension  of  bloodshed,  deterred  m>m  going, 
265 ;  resigns  his  premiership,  265 :  his  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  the  proposed  Reform  Bill 
of  1331,  272 ;  his  speech  against  it,  281,  282  ; 
poDular  speculations  as  to  his  putting  down 
puDlic  excitement,  297 ;  attempts  to  form  a 
government,  297,  298;  his  account  of  the 
cause  of  his  failure,  298^  299 ;  withdraws  from 
opposing  the  reform  bill,  300 ;  supports  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  bill,  342 ;  his  conside- 
ration in  enabling  earl  Grey  to  recover  him- 
self in  parliament,  345 ;  negotiations  for  the 
Peel  ministry,  351,  352 ;  his  dictatorship, 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  sole  secretary 
of  state,  with  lord  Lyndhurst,  1834,  353; 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  354 ;  an- 
nounces the  resignation  of  the  Peel  ministry 
to  the  lords,  357 ;  his  eulogy  of  William  IV., 
377 ;  his  enthusiastic  reception  at  the  queen's 
coronation,  410 ;  recommends  sir  R.  reel  to 
the  queen  for  her  minister,  420 ;  opposed  to 
the  proposed  system  of  a  penny  postage,  424 ; 
deprecates  a  war  with  France,  430;  praises 
the  conduct  and  achievements  of  the  Indian 
army,  453 ;  his  reply  to  sir  R.  Peel's  memo- 
randum vindicating  his  conduct  in  the  com 
law  question  ;  determines  to  support  Feel's 
administration,  532,  533;  his  aamiration  of 
Peel's  coura^  in  re-accepting  the  premier- 
ship, 535 ;  his  successful  plan  for  repressing  a 
Chamst  insurrection,  559 

Wentworth,  sir  Thomas.    See  Strafford,  earl  of. 

Wentworth,  general,  commands  the  land  forces 
against  Carthagena,  1741,  vi.  98 ;  attacks 
Fort  San  Lazaro ;  fails  in  taking  it,  99 

Wesley,  John,  with  Whitefield,  the  founder  of 
Methodism ;  his  character,  vii.  121,  122 

West,  Benjamin,  a  favourite  of  George  Ill's ; 
one  of  tne  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
vii.  70 ;  exhibits  at  the  first  Royal  Academy 
exhibition,  71 ;  succeeds  Reynolds  as  presi- 
dent, 74 ;  early  career,  ib. ;  patronised  by  the 
king,  74, 75 ;  critique  on  his  picture  of  "  The 
Death  of  Wolfe,"  75 ;  nominally  head  of  the 
British  school  of  painting,  17^-1820,  viii. 
161 
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West,  rear-admiral ;  his  attack  upon  the  French 
fleet  unsupported  bj  Byng,  1756,  vi.  213; 
superseded  by  admiral  Saunders,  213,  214; 
received  with  fetvour  at  oourtp  214 

Westmacott,  his  sculptures,  viii.  150 

Westminster,  Edwara  the  Confessor's  palace  of, 
i  176 

Westminster  bridge  opened  1750;  constructed 
by  Labelye,  vii.  82 

Westmoreland,  population  and  trade  of,  y.  29 

Wetherell,  sir  Charles,  counsel  at  the  trial  of 
Watson,  1817.  viii.  78 ;  recorder  of  Bristol ; 
an  opponent  of  the  Reform  Bill ,  his  conduct 
rouses  the  Brlstolians  into  a  riot,  288;  his 
irritating  address  in  behalf  of  municipal  cor- 
porations, 1835,  364 

Weymouth,    Thomas,    viscount,   secretary    of 
state,  1768-1770,  vi.  291.  321 ;  complains  of 
Wilkes*  libelling  him,  291 ;  opposes  the  duko 
of  Richmond's  motion  for  an  address,  1778, 
388 ;  secretary  of  state,  1775-1779,  469 

Whomcliffe,  lora,  gives  notice  of  his  motion  to 
reuuest  the  king  not  to  dissolve  parliament^ 
1831,  viii.  276 ;  makes  his  motion,  277 ; 
moves  for  the  rejection  of  the  reform  bill,  281 ; 
said  to  have  been  requested  to  moderate  his- 
opposition  to  the  reform  bill  by  the  king,  294; 
his  modified  opposition,  294,  295 ;  lord  privy 
seal,  354 ;  diedDec.  19,  1846,  535 

Wharton,  Philip,  duke  o^  makes  a  furious 
attack  upon  tne  earl  of  Stanhope,  which  so 
roused  the  earl's  anger  as  to  cause  his  death. 
1721,  vi.  46 

Whateley,  rev.  Thomas,  important  poor  law 
reforms  carried  out  by,  at  Cookhom,  Berkshire^ 
viii.  337,  338 

Whitbread,  SamueL  presides  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  "tne  Friends  of  the  People," 
vii.  247 :  moves  for  a  vote  of  censure  against 
lord  Melville,  439  ;  and  his  impeachment, 
18a5,  439,  440:  his  grief  for  Mr.  Perceval, 
1812,  541 ;  declaims  against  the  destruction 
of  military  buildings  at  Washington,  1814, 
viii.  15,  Id;  his  peace  motion  rejected,  1815, 
27 ;  protests  against  the  annexing  Saxony  to 
Prussia,  43 ;  hu  poor  law  reform  plan,  1807, 
69,  70 ;  savings  banks  recommend^  by,  70 

Whitefield,  George,  character  of,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Methodism,  vii.  121, 122 

Whitehall  burnt  down  in  1698 ;  the  banqueting 
house  the  only  portion  saved,  v.  207 

Whitelock,  gen.,  appointed  to  command  the 
British  troops  at  Plata,  1807,  vii.  483 ;  lands 
with  7*800  men  near  Buenos  Ayres,  Juno  28, 
485 ;  failure  of  his  expedition  ;  tried  by  court 
martial  and  disgraced.  486 

Whitworth,  lord,  Englisn  ambassador  at  Paris ; 
his  interview  with  Bonaparte  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  explanation  of  his  views  to- 
wards Great  Britain,  February,  1803,  vii.  420 ; 
violence  shown  by  Bonaparte  at  a  second 
interview  with^  March,  422,  423 

Widdrington,  William,  lord,  impeached  of  high 
treason,  1716,  vi.  19;  tried  and  found  guilty, 
»&. ;  is  reprieved,  20 ;  an  act  of  grace,  passed 
1717,  releases  him  from  prison,  30 

Wight,  Isle  of,  conquered  by  Vespasian,  i.  20 ; 
untruth  of  the  traoition  that  John  retired  to, 
after  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  353; 
Charles  I.  escapes  to,  iv.  87 

Wilberforce,  William,  returned  M.P.  for  Hull, 
1780,  vi.  418 ;  his  experience  of  club  life,  vii. 
105, 106 ;  and  the  licentiousness  among  Cam* 
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bridge  students.  Ill,  112;  returned  M.P.  for 
Yorkshire  in  the  parliament  of  1784,  144 ; 
draws  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade ;  the  committee  appointed 
decide  that  it  shall  he  ^imdually  aDolished, 
212 ;  his  first  open  opposition  to  Pitt,  1794, 
318 ;  his  opinion  of  lord  Grenyille's  nostile 
answer  to  Napoleon,  1800,  389;  fears  the 
defeat  of  the  Austrians,  by  Bonaparte,  1805, 
444;  indefatigable  efforts  of,  to  obtain  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  467, 468  ;  the  two 
great  obiects  of  his  life ;  his  *'  Practical  Chris- 
tianity'* published,  viii.  123;  his  vain  at- 
tempts to  end  the  struggle  between  George 
lY.  and  queen  Caroline,  167, 168 ;  last  speech 
in  parliament,  1824,  194;  his  thankfulness 
for  naving  lived  to  see  England's  willingness 
TO  abolish  slavery ;  died  July  29, 1833 

^V^ilkes,  John,  publishes  the  '^  North  Briton," 
1762,  vi.  260 ;  attacks  the  king  and  Bute,  260, 
261 ;  his  comments  on  the  king's  speech  in  the 
"North  Briton,"  No.  46;  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned ;  he  is  released,  being  protected  as  a 
member  of  parliament  firom  arrest,  262 ;  de- 
prived of  his  colonelcy  of  militia,  263 ;  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  earl  Temple,  26o ; 
caricatured  by  Hogarth ;  defended  by  Chur- 
chill, 266;  Sandwich  proposes  to  nrosecute 
him ;  sets  spies  on  his  motions,  ana  obtains 
clandestinely  some  of  his  papers ;  wounded 
in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Martin ;  takes  flight  to 
France ;  is  expelled  the  House  of  Commons. 
267;  his  proceedings  against  Halifax  ana 
Egremont  fail;  but  he  obtains  1000/.  from 
}£[.  Wood  for  false  imprisonment.  268 ;  pro- 
secuted for  libels,  found  guilty,  ana  outlawed, 
Nov.  1,  1764,  270 ;  elected  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex; surrenders  himself  at  the  King's 
Bench  prison  as  an  outlaw :  the  mob  end^^ 
Tours  to  rescue  him,  290;  legal  proceedings 
against  him  for  libel ;  he  is  sent^oed  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  and  two  fines  of  500/. ; 
lord  Wejmouth  prosecutes  him  for  libel,  and 
Wilkes  is  expelled  the  house,  291  j  his  birth- 
day celebrated  by  the  Londoners,  t^. :  his  ex- 
ptusions  from  parliament  and  re-elections; 
a^tations  and  debates  about  the  legality  of 
his  re-elections,  292^  attacked  by  Junius, 
294 ;  released  from  prison :  becomes  an  alder- 
man and  city  agitator,  316;  concerned  in  tiie 
printer's  affair,  1771;  the  House  and  the  king 
afraid  to  prosecute  him,  318 ;  obtains  a  seat 
in  parliament  without  opposition,  1774,  345 ; 
lord  mayor  of  London,  1775;  presents  the 
address  and  remonstrance  to  the  king,  de- 
Douncing  the  government  measures  towards 
America,  348;  chamberlain  of  London;  his 
address  to  Pitt,  1784,  vii.  142;  his  parlia- 
mentarv  reform  motion,  1776,  viii.  306 

Wilkie,  sir  David,  style  and  popularity  of  his 
paintings,  viii.  153 

Wilkins,  William,  his  architectural  works,  viiL 
144,  145 

Wilkinson,  Catherine,  the  originator  of  public 
baths  and  washhouses,  1832,  viii.  393 

William  of  Normandy,  descent  and  position  of,  i. 
169  ;  visits  Edward,  and  observes  the  position 
of  affairs,  and  the  state  of  parties  at  his  court, 
ib. ;  releases  Harold  from  his  imprisonment 
by  the  count  of  Ponthicu,  173 ;  exacts  an 
oath  from  Harold  to  support  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  England,  174;  rage  of,  at  the  news 
of  Harold  having  been  chosen  king,  177;  pre- 


pares for  the  inyadon,  178 ;  lands  at  Peven- 
sey,  179 ;  fights  and  wins  the  battle  of  Senlac, 
or  Hastings,  181 ;  founds  the  **  Abbey  of  Ba- 
taille,"  182;  elected  king  of  Enghmd,  185; 
subdues  London.  186;  crowned  on  Deo.  25, 
1066,  ib. ;  tumult  on  the  occasion,  and  pro- 
bable cause  of,  186. 187 ;  Edgar  Athelins  sub- 
mits to,  187 ;  oonciliatoiypoucy  of,  ib, ;  builds 
fortresses  and  creates  ^eh^  ib. ;  visits  Nor- 
mandy, 188 ;  oppressions  of  the  Norman  chief- 
tains in  England  while  away,  189;  Anglo- 
Saxon  insurrections  against,  190 ;  returns  to 
England,  and  promises  to  maintain  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  ib. ;  violates  his 
promise,  and  becomes  tyrannical,  191 ;  re- 
markable energy  o^  ib. ;  insurrection  in  the 
North  suppressed  by,  192 ;  repiUses  the  inva- 
sion of  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  and  devas- 
tates Noithumbria.  193 ;  scarcity  and  famine 
in  consequence,  ib.;  confiscation  of  Saxon 
estates  by,  194 ;  gradual  restoration  of  secu- 
rity by  the  establishment  of  Norman  fiefs, 
195 ;  numerical  preponderance  of  the  Saxons 
in  the  time  of,  19o ;  marches  to  Chester  in 
1070,  and  suppresses  the  insurrection  in 
Mercia,  ib. ;  blockades  Hereward  in  ^e  Isle 
of  Ely,  and  compels  him  to  submit,  198, 199; 
insurrection  in  Maine  suppressed  by,  with  an 
army  of  Normans  and  English,  201 ;  revolt  of 
nobles  in  England  suppressed,  and  execution 
of  Waltheof,  t^. ;  continental  wars  and  family 

Suarrels  of,  202 ;  oath  of  fealty  taken  to,  203; 
lomesday  Book  compiled  by  order  of,  in  1085, 
ib.  -J  Forest  Laws  enacted  oy,  and  misery  oc- 
casioned by  the  enclosure  of  the  New  Forest, 
206 ;  knignt  service  instituted  by,  214,  et  teq.; 
feudal  exactions  imposed  by,  zl5;  besieges 
Mantes  in  1087,  is  hurt,  and  dies  on  Sept  9, 
218;  character  of,  219 

William  II.,  Bufiis,  coronation  o^  as  king  of 
England,  on  Sept.  26,  1087,  i.  219;  early 
severities  of,  and  insurrection  of  the  Norman 
nobles  against,  220 ;  insurrection  suppressed 
by  the  assistance  of  the  English,  221 ;  oppres- 
sive proceedings  o^  ib. ;  description  of  tiie 
court  of,  221,  ^2 ;  repulses  Malcolm  of  Scot- 
land, and  builds  Carliale  castle,  224 ;  his 
brother  Robert  challenges  him,  and  declares 
war,  ib.:  taxes  England  to  pay  the  mort^afe 
money  for  Normandy  to  duke  Robert,  225; 
sufferings  of  England  from  the  oppressions  of, 
ib.;  seizes  N^ormandy  in  1095,  230;  West- 
minster Hall  built  by,  i^. ;  killed  by  Walter 
Tyrrel  on  August  1,  1100,  231 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  called  to  the  com- 
mand 01  the  forces  of  Holland  on  the  invasion 
in  1672,  by  Louis  XIV.,  iv.  318 ;  after  the 
murder  of  tne  De  Witts,  he  succeeds  in  expel- 
ling the  French,  ib. ;  marries  the  princess 
Mary,  329 ;  concludes  the  peace  of  Nime|nicn, 
331 ;  is  invited  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
England,  433 :  publishes  a  declaration  an- 
nouncing his  design  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  English  people,  434 ;  sails  from  Hcl- 
voetsluys,  and  lands  at  Torbay.  Nov.  6,  1688, 
436 ;  marches  to  Exeter,  437 ;  nis  first  recep- 
tion not  encouraging,  t^. ;  is  joined  by  the 
duke  of  Grafton  and  Churchill,  and  other 
commanders,  438 ;  and  bv  the  prince  of  Den- 
mark and  the  princess  Anne,  439 ;  advances 
to  Hungerford,  440 ;  his  Dutch  guards  march 
to  Westminster,  442;  sends  a  message  to 
James,  which  induces  him  to  leave  London, 
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and  proceed  to  Bochcatcr,  ib. ;  arrives  at  St. 
James's,  Dec.  19,  and  is  met  by  peers,  mem- 
bers of  former  parliaments,  the  lord  mayor 
and  citizens,  44o :  is  requested  to  call  a  Con- 
vention, and  in  the  meanwhile  undertake  the 
administration  of  affairs,  444 ;  parliament 
meets  in  1689,  ib. ;  their  procecaing:s,  ib. ; 
their  final  resolutions,  446 ;  princess  of  Orange 
arrircs  at  Whitehall,  ib. ;  Declaration  of 
Rights,  ib. ;  William  and  Mary  proclaimed 
king  and  queen,  447 
Willimn  III.,  the  preservation  of  England  due 
to  his  resolution  and  conduct,  v.  65  ;  weak 
health,  character  and  appearance,  65-67 ; 
wishes  to  govern  by  a  bahuioe  of  parties ;  his 
own  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  67 ;  twelve 
judges  appointed  by ;  jealousy  of  the  English 
towards  ms  Dutch  friends,  Bentinck,  Auver- 
((uerque,  and  Zuylistein,  68 ;  ^ech  on  open- 
ing parliament,  Feb.  18,  I68u,  69 ;  desires 
large  supplies,  the  aboUtion  of  ihe  hearth 
tax,  71|  and  religious  toleration,  72 ,  desires 
to  make  all  Protestants  eligible  to  govern- 
ment employment,  73;  suspected  of  being 
adverse  to  uie  Anglican  church,  74 ;  quells 
the  mutiny  at  Ipswich,  75 ;  apprehends  seve- 
ral persons  disaffected  towards  him,  76; 
opposition  towards,  shown,  by  the  Whigs,  in 
the  postponing  of  the  Indemnity  bill.  77; 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  April  11  ; 
the  Commons  promise  to  support  him  in  a 
war  with  France.  78  ;  negotiates  with  Tyr- 
connel,  who  faitnlessly  schemes  in  James's 
favour,  80 ;  refuses  to  proscribe  Claverhouse, 
88 ;  his  letter  to  the  Scotch  convention,  sug- 
gesting a  union,  89 :  the  throne  of  Scotland 
settled  upon  himself  and  Mary,  90 ;  speech  of, 
on  meeting  parliament,  Oct.  19,  1689,  asking 
for  snj)plies  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Ireland 
and  I*  ranee,  97 ;  annoyed  by  the  mlsundcr- 
standings  as  to  the  princess  Anne's  position, 
98 ;  his  disgust  at  the  contest  between  the 
Whigs  and  Tories ;  resolves  to  go  to  Holland, 
leaving  tlio  kingdom  in  the  queen's  hands, 
99 :  changes  his  design,  and  resolves  to  go  to 
Ireland ;  dissolves  parliament,  100 ;  refuses 
to  inform  the  Conmions  who  recommended 
&)hale3  to  be  commissary  of  stores,  101 ; 
applies  himself  to  remedy  the  abuses  of  the 
government  departments,  and  to  prepare  for 
an  Irish  campaign,  101,  102;  his  dislike  to 
bribery  ;  deserted  by  his  favourite  minister, 
Shrewsbury,  ib. ;  jealousy  of  parliament  in 
settling  the  revenue,  103 ;  act  of  recognition, 
104 ;  authorises  Carmarthen  to  present  an  act 
of  grace  for  political  offences,  which  was 
passed,  ib. ;  prorogues  parliament,  places  the 
government  m  the  queen's  hands,  and  leaves 
i.ondon  for  Ireland,  J^iiie  14, 1690, 105 ;  his 
energetic  conduct  and  visilance  in  reorganis- 
ing the  army,  ib. ;  absurd  reports  of  mm  in 
Ireland  previous  to  his  landing  at  Belfast  on 
the  14th  of  June,  106:  his  march  to  the 
Boyne ;  considerate  conduct  of  his  troops,  ib. ; 
encamps  on  the  Boyne' s  bank,  opposite  to  that 
on  which  James  II.  was ;  while  reconnoitring 
he  is  wounded ;  his  death  is  reported,  and 
triumphantly  proclaimed  in  Paris,  107 ;  ar- 
rangements for  the  battle ;  position  of  the 
army :  Schomberg  commands  the  centre,  his 
son  tne  right,  and  William  himself  the  left ; 
courage  and  perseverance  of;  gains  Uie  battle. 
July  1;  his  departure  for  Ireland  the  lignal 


lor  the  French  to  attack  the  j£nglish  coast ; 
the  queen's  energetic  conduct,  112 ;  William's 
movements  from  place  to  place;  enters 
Dublin,  July  6,  114;  ca|fture8  Waterford  on 
the  21  st^  llo ;  determines  to  invest  Limerick, 
ib. ;  William  encamps  before  Limerick, 
August  8th,  116;  commences  the  siege  on  the 
19Ui ;  but  raises  it  on  the  29th,  118 ;  leaves 
Ireland  and  lands  at  Bristol,  Sept  6.  ib.} 
speech  on  opening  the  second  session  of  par- 
liamentj  Oct  2,  1 19 ;  large  war  supply  granted 
him ;  his  pocition  with  regard  to  English  and 
foreign  politics,  119  et  sea. ;  his  mental 
Qualities  a  security  against  England's  degra- 
oation,  121 ;  closes  his  second  parliamentary 
session,  Jan  5,  1691;  and  leaves  for  Hol- 
land, where  he  is  enthusiastically  received, 
H. ;  congress  at  the  Hague:  stipulates  for  tiie 
religious  toleration  of  theWaldenscs ;  a  secret 
article  to  that  effect  is  introduced  into  a 
treaty  signed  Feb.  8,  1691,  124;  he  breaks 
up  the  congress ;  arrives  in  England, 
April  13,  anu  leaves  again  for  Holland, 
May  1,  xb. ;  vacancies  filled  np,  t^. ;  plot  of 
Preston  and  Ashton  against  William ;  his 
clemency  and  conduct  with  regard  to  this 
and  other  plots,  125 ;  sends  Marlborough  into 
Flanders,  127 ;  plots  against  his  government 
in  Scotland,  130 ;  his  lenient  disposition  to- 
wards the  Highlander^  131 ;  examination  of 
the  question  as  to  WUliam's  share  in  the- 
Glencoe  massacre,  135, 136 ;  causes  an  inquiry 
into  the  massacre,  140,  141 ;  his  leniency 
towards  Stair,  141 ;  character  of,  unjustly 
assailed,  142-144 ;  Marlborough  is  dismissed 
from  office :  court  quarrels,  145 ;  bill  for  esta- 
blishing tne  independence  of  the  judges 
vetoed  by ;  sets  out  for  Holland,  March  5, 
1692^  147;  Grand val's  plot  to  assassinate 
William  discovered,  151 ;  defeat  of  William 
by  Luxembure  at  the  battie  of  Stcinkirk, 
Aug.  3,  152 ;  nis  concern  for  his  soldiers  at 
this  battie,  153 ;  William  returns  to  England, 
Oct.  18,  154 ;  speech  on  meeting  parliiunent, 
Nov.  4,  155 ;  vetoes  a  parliamentary  reform 
bill,  159 ;  closes  the  session  of  parliament ; 
changes  some  of  the  ministry,  161 ;  makes 
preparations  for  a  campaign,  163 ;  Kensington 
and  Ver»aille6,  ib, ;  leaves  London  to  ioin  his 
army  on  the  continent.  Mar.  24,  1693 ;  pre- 
pares for  battle;  defeated  at  Landen,  July 
29,  164-166:  his  conduct  in  battie,  and  ad- 
mirable skill  in  covering  his  retreat,  165; 
thankful  that  the  result  was  not  worse,  166 ; 
returns  to  Kensington,  Nov.  167 ;  forms  a 
new  ministry,  167,  et  seq. ;  adopts  the  princi- 
ple of  government  by  party,  167f  168 ;  proro- 
gues parliament  and  sets  out  for  the  conti- 
nent, May,  1694,  171 ;  his  vexation  at  the 
failure  of  the  Brest  expedition,  172 ;  returns 
from  the  continent,  Nov.  9;  opens  parlia- 
ment on  the  12th;  bis  unhappincss  at  the 
illness  of  the  aueen,  173 ;  she  dies,  Dec.  2Sf 
1694 ;  his  grief  at  her  loss,  174 ;  he  abstaina 
from  business  for  weeks  after,  176 ;  proro- 
gues parliament,  becomes  reconciled  to  Anne, 
anddeparta  for  the  continent,  178;  sits  down 
before  Namur,  179 ;  obtains  possession  of  the 
town,  July  28,  t^. ;  and  of  tne  citadel,  Aug. 
26,  1695,  180;  returns  to  Kensington,  Oct. 
10;  his  enthusiastic  receptbn  in  England; 
makes  a  progress  through  the  country,  181 ; 
opens  a  new  parllamen^  Nor.  22, 183 ;  orden 
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a  grant  of  an  estate  in  Denbighshire  to  the 
earl  of  Portland,  but  on  the  commons  show- 
ing it  to  be  unconstitutional  he  recalls  it, 
18d ;  informs  the  parliament  of  a  design  to 
assassinate  him,  and  of  a  threatened  invasion 
of  England,  id. ;  assassination  plot  against, 
Feb.  1696,  lS6,etseo.;  leaves  England  for 
the  Netherlands)  Miiy,  193;  his  financial 
difficulties  in  carrying  on  the  campaign  nearly 
compel  him  to  forsake  his  kingdom  and  go  to 
the  Indies,  194, 195 ;  closes  parliament,  197  ; 
embarks  for  Holland,  April,  1697;  saves 
Bnissels,  198;  negotiations  for  peace  are 
carried  on  at  Ryswick,  ib. ;  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  concluded,  Sept.  22, 199 ;  returns  to 
England,  Nov.  26 ;  makes  an  entry  into  Lon- 
don, and  is  enthumastically  received,  ib, ;  his 
speech  on  opening  parliament.  Deo.  3, 1697, 
201 ;  and  in  1698,  204 ;  sends  Portland  on  an 
embassy  to  France,  the  chief  point  for  nego- 
tiation Dein^  that  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
ISO?)  208  J  his  vexation  at  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  kingdom,  210 ;  hires  Evelyn's  house 
for  Peter  the  Great ;  his  interview  with  the 
€zar,  211 ;  grants  the  Commons'  petition  to 
discourage  the  woollen  and  enoourage  the 
linen  tr^e  of  Ireland,  213  \  his  answer  to 
the  petition  against  the  Afhcan  and  Indian 
company,  216 ;  his  conduct  with  re^d  to  the 
company  s  Dorien  scheme,  218;  its  failure 
rouses  tne  Scotch  against,  222 ;  he  proposes 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  223;  his 
anxiety  for  a  partition  treaty  before  the  death 
of  Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain,  226 :  the  parti- 
tion  treaties,  ib, ;  goes  to  Loo,  and  carries  on 
A  negotiation  for  a  partition  treaty,  227 ;  cor- 
respondence of,  \vith  his  ministors,  228: 
obtains  a  blank  commission  from  his  lord 
ehancellor,  Somcrs,  ib. ;  the  first  partition 
treaty  signed,  October  11,  1698,  229;  the 
second  is  signed  in  1700,  but  Louis  dupes 
William,  and  seizes  the  Spanish  crown  for  his 
own  grandson,  230  j  speech  on  opening  the 
new  parliament,  tb.  ;  notwithstanding  his 
anxious  desire  to  retain  his  troops,  they  are 
disbanded  by  parliament,  Dec,  t^. ;  he  is  de- 
prived of  his  l)utch  guards,  231 ;  ms  mortifi- 
cation, and  resolve  to  abandon  England,  ib. ; 
the  speech  be  intended  to  deliver  to  parlia- 
ment announcing  this  resolution,  232 ;  but 
his  judgment  gets  the  better  of  his  rash 
resolve,  ib. ;  the  dismissal  of  his  Dutch  guards, 
233  ;  discussion  and  inquiry  into  the  extent 
of  Insh  forfeitures  of  estates,  234 ;  a  bill  of 
resumption  is  brought  in,  to  which  the  king 
reluctantly  ^ve  his  assent,  proroguing  the 
parliament  immediately  after,  235 ;  Albe- 
marle, a  new  favourite  of,  236;  picrsuades 
Portland  not  to  discontinue  the  negotiations 
for  a  second  partition  treaty,  ib, ;  he  sends  an 
armament  to  protect  Sweden ;  Denmark  is 
driven  back,  and  signs  a  treaty  of  peace,  237 ; 
his  difficulty  in  ^^ovcming  caused  by  the  party 
factions,  239 ;  his  anxiety  on  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession question,  242;  Charles's  will  is 
accepted  by  Louis,  and  his  grandson  Philip 
succeeds  to  the  Spanish  throne,  243 ;  conduct 
of  J  244  ;  the  new  parliament  j  changes  in  the 
ministry,  t^. ;  ho  asks  assistance  for  the 
States-Ueneral,  245 ;  the  act  of  settlement, 
246-;  impeachment  of  Somers  and  others  for 
their  share  in  the  partition  treaties,  ib.  ;  the 
popular  feeling  against  the  House  of  Com- 


mons, which  is  presented  with  the 
petition,  247;  and  the  Lenon  memorial, 
248 ;  after  loxig  discussionB  about  the  parti- 
tion treaty,  the  Lords  and  Commons  at  length 
encouraged  the  king  to  enter  into  a  league 
with  the  States-General  against  France ;  he 
prorogues  parliament,  June  24 ;  and  shortly 
after  embarks  for  Holland,  249  ^  forms  ma 
great  alliance,  250 ;  the  treaty  is  signed  at 
the  Hague,  Sept.  7  ;  the  death  of  James  11., 
ib. ;  Louis  proclaijns  the  prince  of  Wales 
king  of  England,  by  the  title  of  James  IH. ; 
William  confers  with  Sunderland  on  the 
state  of  aflairs  in  England.  251 ;  returns  from 
Holland,  Nov.  4 ;  and  mssolves  parliament 
on  the  11th,  262 ;  he  opens  his  last  parlia- 
ment, Deo.  30 :  and  delivers  his  last  speech. 
Dec.  Zlfib.;  tne  Commons  vote  him  a  uberai 
supply  j  fractures  his  collar  bone  by  a  fiJl 
from  nis  horse ;  desires  the  Commons  to  take 
steps  for  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
253;  death  of,  Mar.  8,1702,  254;  disoon- 
tinued  the  practice  of  touching  for  the  king's 
evil,  272 ;  an  encourager  of  the  taste  for 
architecture,  447 ;  prince  Albert's  high  opinion 
oL  viii.  472 

William  IV.,  admiral  Langara*s  astonishment 
at  his  obedience  to  orders  as  midshipman,  tL 
452 ;  marries  the  nrinoess  Adelaide  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen.  July  1^  1818.  viu.  97 ;  lord  high 
admiral,  lo27,  205 ;  accident  to,  at  the  lord 
mayor's  banquet,  225 ;  succeeds  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  Geoive  IV.,  June  26,  1830, 
244;  addresses  to,  on  the  expediency  of  nro- 
viding  a  regency  in  case  of  his  decease,  1246 ; 
speech  on  proroguing  parliaments  July  1830, 
1^7 ;  opens  parliament,  Nov.  2 ;  declares  that 
no  reform  will  be  sanctioned  by  the  TOvem- 
ment,  262 ;  owing  to  a  statement  that  tne  duke 
of  Wellington  would  be  attecked,  he  declines 
dining  with  the  lord  mayor,  and  postpones 
his  visit  to  the  city,  263,  264 ;  requested  to 
dissolve  parliament  by  lords  Grey  and 
Brougham ;  description  of  the  interview,  276^ 
277 ;  his  excitement ;  dissolves  parliament, 
277 ;  opens  parliament,  1831 ;  recommends 
the  consideration  of  the  reform  question,  278 
his  constancy;  prorogues  parliament,  2d5 
again  recommends  reiorm,  I>ec.  1831,  293, 
desires  the  lords  to  give  a  less  dedded  oppo- 
sition to  the  reform  Dill,  294 ;  petitions  to,  to 
create  peers  if  necessary,  295;  refuses  to 
create  peers  at  the  request  of  the  Cabinet, 
296 ;  but  ultimately  gives  a  reluctent  consent 
to  this  measure ;  uses  his  personal  influence 
with  the  opposition  peers,  299;  and  thus 
secures  the  passing  of  the  reform  bilL  300 ; 
his  speech  on  opening  parliament,  318,  319 ; 
compliments  parliament  for  their  exertions 
bestowed  upon  public  business,  343 ;  desires 
to  effect  the  union  of  different  partv  leaders 
in  the  same  ministry  in  the  hope  oi  settling 
the  Irish  church  question,  346 ;  dismisses  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  349-352 ;  unprecedented- 
ness  of  this  act,  35*2,  353 ;  his  speech,  1835, 
35o ;  speech  on  opening  parliament  by  com- 
mission, 1837,  376;  his  illness  and  death, 
June  20,  1837,  376,  377;  character  of;  377 
378;  his  funeral,  405 

Williamson,  sir  Joseph.     Sec  Partition  Treaty, 
V.229 

Wilmington,  Spencer,  earl  of.    See  Compton, 
sirS. 
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ITiUon,  a  tmurgler ;  robs  an  excise  coUeotor ; 
ia  apprehended,  tried,  and  found  guilty; 
attempts  to  escape  from  prison ;  heroism  dis- 
played in  saving  his  comrade  Bobertson; 
executed  April  14, 1736,  vi.  80 

Wilson,  John,  his  writings  in  *'  Blackwood's 
Magazine,"  viii.  128 

Wilson,  Bichard,  contributes  to  the  first  Boyal 
Academy  exhibition,  yu.  71;  classic  land- 
scape painter,  73 ;  lus  works  compared  with 
those  of  Gainsborough,  74 

Wiltshire,  a  pastoral  country ;  agricultural  im- 
proTcments ;  bustards  formerly  abounded  in ; 
boldness  of  this  bird :  the  last  specimen  pro- 
bably seen  in,  in  1805,  vii.  21,  22;  backward 
state  of  farming  in,  22 

Wiltshire  Downs,  andent  British  monuments 
on,  i.  12, 13 

Winchelsea,  Daniel  Finch,  earl  of,  introduces, 
as  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  comprehension  bill 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  v.  73 :  his  despatch 
to  the  naval  officers,  1692,  149 ;  his  differ- 
ences with  Bussell,  161,  162 ;  appointed  sec- 
retary of  state,  17(^  259 ;  urges  prosecution 
of  the  Whigs,  1711,371 

Winchelsea.  earl  of,  his  calumnious  letter  to  the 
duke  of  Wellineton  j  refusing  to  withdraw  it, 
a  duel  takes  puice  in  Battersea  Fields,  Mar. 
21, 1829,  and  an  apology  tendered  at  its  con- 
clusion, viii.  240 

Winchester,  the  ancient  city  of.  i.  13 

Winchester,  Henry,  bishop  of,  influences  the 
election  of  his  brother  Stephen  in  1135,  i.  250; 
denounces  him  at  a  sjrnod  for  oflTences  against 
the  eler^,  260;  supports  Matilda,  263;  re- 
joius  his  brother  and  supports  his  cause  by 
the  authority  "  of  the  holy  see,"  266 ;  super- 
seded as  le$rate,  268 

Windham,  William,  approves  of  parliament's 
conduct  in  expressing  its  feeling  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  French  royal  family,  1792,  vii.  243 ; 
sent  to  Holland  to  smooth  tne  difficulties  as 
to  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  312, 313  ; 
appointed  secretary  at  war,  1794,  316 ;  ma- 
nages the  Quiblron  expedition,  320 ;  super- 
seded by  Charles  Torke,  1801,  401 ;  opposes 
Yorke's  motion  for  an  army  of  reserve; 
advice  as  to  volunteers,  427;  secretary  of 
state  for  war,  1806,  464 ;  his  treatment  of  the 
volunteers  renders  him  unpopular,  t^. ;  sec- 
retary of  state,  1806,  577 

Wine,  effects  of  the  Methuen  treaty  upon  the 
wine  trade,  v.  267 ;  claret  the  general  wine 
of  Eneland  prior  to  1703;  port  since  that 
date,  w. ;  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
French,  removed  by  the  Scottish  parliament, 
312 

Winstanley,  his  lighthouse  at  Eddystone; 
perishes  with  it,  1703,  v.  10,  11 

Winton,  George,  earl  of»  impeached  of  high 
treason ;  tried  and  found  guilty,  1716,  vi.  19 ; 
makes  his  escape,  21,  22 

Witchcraft,  instances  of  the  belief  in,  18th  cen- 
tury, V.  430,  431 

Wolfe,  James,  colonel,  1757 ;  Tolunteers  to  take 
Rochefort  with  the  assiBtance  of  500  men,  vi. 
229 ;  serves  under  Amherst  in  the  expedition 
against  Louisboure;  hii  gallantry,  233; 
made  major-general  and  commander  of  the 
Quebec  exp^ition;  his  dinner  with  Pitt, 
235 ;  his  passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  lands 
near  Quebeo,  237 ;  his  night  voyage ;  takes 
jKtesession  of   the   heights    of    Abraham;  | 


battle  with  Montcalm ;  death,  Sept  13, 1759, 
238 

Wolseley,  colonel^  with  colonel  Barry,  conveys 
supphes  to  Enniskillen,  and  defeats  the  duke 
of  Berwick,  1689jj.  86 

Wolsey,  cardinal  Thomas,  birth,  and  rise  of, 
under  Henry  VIIL,  ii.  265;  acts  as  war 
minister  to  Henry  YIII.  while  almoner,  264 ; 
accompanies  the  expedition  to  France,  and 
is  made  bishop  of  Toumay.  268 ;  made  chan- 
cellorj  caidinaL  and  papal  legate,  275 ;  and 
archbishop  of  York,  ib. ;  magnificence  of, 
276 ;  the  pope  secures  his  support  against  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  ib. ;  mflintains  the  papal 
supremacy  in  England,  ib. ;  the  ostentatioit 
of  WolMy  the  result  of  policy,  278 ;  his  labour 
and  difficulties  as  a  minister,  279 ;  propitiated 
by  Charles  Y.  in  his  meeting  with  Henry 
at  Gravelines,  286 ;  asserted  promotion  by,  of 
the  conviction  and  execution  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  in  1521^  287 ;  appointed  to  me- 
diate b^een  Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.  291 ; 
aspires  to  the  papal  chair,  and  fails,  ib. ;  he 
endeavours  to  overawe  the  Commons  into 
the  granting  of  a  large  subsidy,  296 ;  fosters 
dissensions  in  the  court  of  Scotland,  297; 
takes  the  blame  on  himself  of  having  levied 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  parliament^  303 ; 
sent  ambassador  to  France,  309 ;  difficulties  of^ 
arising  from  the  question  of  the  king's  divorce 
from  Catherine,  310;  concludes  an  alliance 
with  France,  311 ;  first  troubles  of,  from  the 
king^'s  attachment  to  Anne  Boleyn,  312,  313 ; 
receives  the  French  embassy  at  Hampton 
Court,  313 ;  is  authorised  by  the  pope  to 
inquire  into  Henry's  marriage,  315 ;  is  asso- 
ciated with  cardinal  Campe^us  for  the  pur- 
pose, ib. ;  arrival  of  Campegius  in  England, 
316 ;  interview  of  Catherine  with  the  legates, 
317 ;  dusatisfaction  of  Henry  with,  319  ;  is 
deprived  of  the  peat  seal,  320 ;  leaves  York 
Place,  321 ;  rejoicings  at  his  fall,  322;  desti- 
tution of  at  Esher,  ib. ;  is  defended  in  par- 
liament by  Thomas  Cromwell,  323 ;  is  accused 
of  slandering  the  church  of  England  in  the 
court  of  Bome,  324 ;  continued  interest  of,  in 
his  colleges,  332 ;  receives  a  general  pardon, 
and  resides  m  his  see  of  York,  ib. ;  his  great 
populari^  there,  333;  is  arrested  for  n^ 
treason,  334 ;  dies  at  Leicester,  on  Kov.  2d, 
1531,  on  his  journey  to  London,  ib. 

Wood,  alderman,  his  conduct  in  the  riots  of 
1816,  viii.  77 ;  moves  a  vote  of  censure  against 
government  zor  employing  Edwards,  161 ; 
entertains  queen  Caroline  at  his  house,  1820, 
166 

Wood,  William.    See  Money,  vi.  50-52 

Wood&dl^  H.  S.,  printer  and  conductor  of  the 
*'Pubhc  Advertiser."  containing  Junius's 
letters,  vi.  293 ;  publishes  a  collected  edition 
of  the  letters,  j^;  prosecuted  for  publishing 
Wilkes's  address  to  the  king,  300 

Wool,  act  passed  in  1689,  for  the  prevention  of 
the  exportation  of^  and  encouraging  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  this  kingdom,  v.  4 ; 
considered  to  be  the  basis  of  Enj^land's  wealth, 
ib. ;  manufacture  of,  chiefly  in  the  western 
counties  from  time  of  £dward  YI.,  ib.; 
annual  value  of  wool,  and  the  woollen  manu- 
factures at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  ib. ; 
Bristol  formerly  the  seat  of  the  commerce  of, 
and  the  woollen  manufactures,  7,  8 ;  exten- 
sively employed  in  making  stockings,  19; 
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woollen  manufacture  of  Yorkshire  150  years 
ago,  26:  Kendal  ereen  cloth,  29;  Ireland 
applies  nersell  to  the  woollen  manufacture ; 
William  is  implored  to  discourage  it,  212  ; 
Ireland  prohibited  from  exporting,  1782,  vi. 
443 

Woollett,  William,  a  aldlful  engraver  of  land- 
scape paintings,  vii.  77»  78 

Worosworib.  William,  quotations  from  his 
poem  on  tne  French  revolution,  vii.  182 ;  and 
his  sonnets,  416 ;  his  writings  described  hy 
Byron ;  first  appears  as  a  poet  in  1793,  viii. 
118;  character  of  his  writings,  118,  119; 
advantages  derived  by,  from  the  copyright 
act  of  1842,  465,  466 

Wren,  sir  Christopher,  plan  of,  f8r  rebuilding 
the  city  of  Lonaon,  iv.  289;  alterations  of,  at 
Windsor  Castle,  355 ;  he  is  extensively  patro- 
nised by  William,  v.  447 ;  description  of  his 
mind;  becomes  assistant  surveyor-general, 
448 ;  studies  the  architecture  of  France,  449 ; 
his  plan  of  rebuilding  London.  450:  com- 
mences the  erection  of  St.  Paul  s,  1675,  *b. ; 
his  first  plan ;  the  cathedral  finished^  1710. 
451 ;  criticism  on  the  building,  452 :  his  skill 
shown  in  the  London  parish  churones,  such 
as  St.  Stephen's,  Walbiook,  452,  453;  other 
buildings  erected  by,  454 ;  retires  ^m  public 
life,  ib, ;  dies  at  the  age  of  90,  and  is  ouiied 
in  the  choir  of  St.  PauTs,  455 

Wurmser,  Austrian  general ;  succeeds  Beaulieu 
in  tho  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  1796, 
vii.  328 ;  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  ib. ;  defends 
Mantua;  capitulates;  chivalrous  treatment 
of,  by  Bonaparte,  343 

Wurtemburg,  duke  of,  joins  Marlborough ; 
shares  the  alternate  command  with  him^  v. 
118;  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Steinkirk, 
152 

Wyat,  sir  Thomas,  insurrection  of^  against  the 
marriage  of  queen  Mary  with  Pnilip  of  Spain, 
iii.  61 ;  ho  marches  to  London,  o3 ;  and  is 
defeated,  64 ;  is  executed,  68 

Wyatt,  James,  his  architectural  designs,  \'ii.  81, 
82 ;  viii.  141, 142 

Wyatt,  SamueL  architect  of  Trinity  House, 
Tower  Hill^  viii.  142 

WyattvillCj  sir  JeflOrey,  his  earlier  architectural 
works,  viii.  142 

Wyclifie,  prosecuted  for  his  opinions,  i.  487; 
supported  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  488; 
resistance  of,  to  Peter's  pence,  489;  translates 
the  New  Testament,  ib. ;  the  precursor  of  the 
Befbrmation,  490 ;  the  religious  opinions  of, 
not  the  cause  of  the  insurrection  in  1381,  ii. 
7,  8 ;  many  of  his  opinions  declared  heretical 
by  a  synod  of  divines,  8;  petitions  against 
tne  Act  for  the  punishment  of  preachers  of 
heresies,  9 ;  it  is  repealed,  ib. :  his  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  is  proscribed,  10 ;  his  death 
in  1384,  io. ;  enduring  effects  of  his  labours, 
ib. ;  the  council  of  Constance  ordei-s  his  body 
to  be  disinterred  and  burnt,  54 

Wykeham,  William  of,  deprived  of  his  tem- 
poralities and  dismissed  from  court,  i.  487 ; 
notice  of  his  constructions  and  institutions, 
488 

Wyndham,  sir  William,  a  Tory  leader ;  attacks 
Walpole,  1734,  vi.  73;  his  portrait  of  Wal- 
pole,  ib. ;  secedes  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  his  adieu ;  and  reproof  from  WaliK)le, 
95;  died,  1740,  90 

Wyoming,  description  and  state  of,  vi.  395 ;  de- 


struction of  the  forts,  and  massacre  of  thff 
inhabitants,  1778,  396 


Yandaboo,  treaty  of,  signed  Feb.  24, 1826,  viii. 
220 

Yarmouth,  lord,  empowered  to  negotiate  for 
peace,  1806,  vii.  469 

York  Town  taken  possession  of  by  lord  Com- 
wallis,  1781.  vi.  425 

York,  rise  of  tne  House  of,  ii.  130 ;  character  of 
Richard,  duke  of,  t^. ;  popularity  of,  134;. 
takes  up  arms  against  somerset,  135;  i» 
arrested,  ib.;  is  elected  Protector  by  the 
peers,  136 ;  is  superseded,  137 ;  marches  to- 
wards London,  io. ;  wins  the  first  battle  of 
St.  Alban's,  on  May  22, 1455, 138;  conducts 
Henry  to  London,  139;  is  appointed  Pro- 
tector a  second  time,  ib. ;  is  again  superseded,. 
141 ;  absents  himself  from  the  king's  coun> 
eils,  ib.;  attends  in  London,  in  1458,  an 
attempted  reconciliation  of  the  York  and 
Lancastrian  Actions,  ib. ;  commencement  of 
the  Civil  War  of  the  Boses,  in  1459,  142 : 
is  declared  a  traitor  by  the  psffliament  at 
Coventrv,  143 ;  flies  to  Irelana,  ib. ;  retum» 
from  Ireland,  after  the  battle  of  Northampton, 
in  1460,  ib. ;  claims  the  crown  in  a  parliament 
at  Westminster,  144 ;  the  peers  compromise 
the  claim  by  enacting  that  York  should  suc- 
ceed on  Henry's  death,  ib. ;  queen  Margaret 
resists  the  compromise,  and  assembles  an 
armv,f^.;  battle  of  Wakefield,  and  death  of 
York,  on  Dec.  31, 1460, 145 

York,  tne  duchess  of,  takes  refuge,  in  1460,  in 
the  chambers  of  John  Paston,  in  the  Temple, 
ii.  143 ;  notice  of  her  family  there  with  ner, 
144 

York,  Frederick,  duke  of,  son  of  G«orge  III.,, 
bom  Aug.  16, 1763,  vi.  276 ;  leads  the  English 
ffuards  against  the  French,  vii.  281,  282; 
besieges  v  alentiennes ;  the  garrison  canitu- 
latcs,  July  28,  1793 ;  advances  against  Dun- 
kirk; compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  282;  his 
forbearance  and  generosity,  283 ;  announces 
the  French  decree  of  no  quarter  to  the  British, 
308 ;  defeats  Pichegru,  May  10,  1794, 311;  he 
is  recalled  on  account  of  incompeteucy  for  his 
position.  312,  313 :  loses  Holland,  313,  314 : 
supersoaes  sir  B.  Aoercromby  in  the  command 
of  the  British  and  Bussian  armies  in  Holland, 
1799,  386;  his  reverses  and  incompetency, 
386,  387;  charges  brought  against  nim  for 
misrule  at  the  Horse  Guards,  508;  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  into  his  conduct;  his  dis- 
eraceful  connection  with  Mrs.  Clarke,  508, 
510 ;  his  acquittal ;  resigns  his  oflice  of  com- 
mander-in-chief. Mar.  20,  1809,  509;  ap- 
pointed the  king's  custos,  with  an  allowance 
of  10,000/.,  viii.  99, 100 ;  commander-in-chief, 
158  ;  his  speech  on  the  Koman  Catholic  Belief 
bill,  1825;  sensation  caused  by  it,  201,  202; 
his  death,  Jan.  5,  1827)  and  burial,  Jan.  20^ 
202 

York,  James,  duke  of.    See  James  II. 

Yorke,  Charles,  secretarj-  of  war,  1801,  vii.  401 ; 
proposes  to  raise  an  army  of  reserve  of 
50,000 ;  and  subseauently  to  enrol  every 
fighting  man,  1803, 4z7 ;  home  sccretai-v,  1803, 

577 
Yorkshire,  population  of,  in  18th  century,  v.  26; 
the  five  great  clothing  towns  in,  ib. ;  travel- 
ling in,  temp,  queen  Anne;  industry  of,  temp. 
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queen  Anne,  ib. ;  the  marquiB  of  Bocking- 
nam's  example  to  the  larmerB  oil  yii.  27; 
cultivation  of  the  East  Riding  wolds ;  rapid 
agricultural  progress  promoted  b^  Legard's 
experiments,  27,  28;  moors  of;  improTers, 
28 :  James  Croft,  the  collier,  28,  29 ;  dialect 
of  CraTen  in,  29,  30 
Young,  Arthur,  quotations  from,  illustrative  of 
the  agriculture  of  England,  vii.  4-12 ;  16-18 ; 
22,  23 ;  27-30 ;  and  that  of  Ireland,  88,  39; 
notices  the  prevalence  of  farming  axid  weav- 
ing being  the  employment  of  one  man  in 
Ireland,  46;  quotations  from  his  *' Travels 
in   France,"  illustrating  the  opinions  and 


state  of  society  in,  and  agricultural  condition 
of,  France,vii,  149, 150;  158-160;  162-167; 
176-177;  184 
Young,  Edward,  his  description  of  ladies'  em- 
plo3rment,  v.  426;  his  *' Night  Thooghts" 
published,  1741,  vii.  86,  87 


»» 


Za&aooza,  victory  of  the  allies  won  near,  1710t 

V.  366;  siege  of,  1808,  vii.  501 
Zonaras,  account  by,  of  the  speech  of  Caractacu% 

i.9 
Zomdorf,  battle  o^  25  Aug.  1758,  n.  238 


THE   END. 


LOKDOH:  FRIKTED  BT  WnXEAM  CLOWES  A5D  SOSTS,  STAMFOBD  STSEBT  AKS  CHABOTO  GBOSH 
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